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I 

BABTERN  DOarrUGT  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  to  «ftx  | 

Bb  it  RBMBMBBEaD.  thftt  On  tilt  toiith  day  of  AofiBt,  in  the  fiftj-fonrtb  tmt  of  tlit  ludopendanee  of  the  I 
United  SutM  of  Amenea,  A.  D.  1689,  Cnre^,  Leo  Sl  Carey,  of  tlio  said  diitnot,  have  doinoitad  in  tliii  oflfee 

the  title  of  a  book,  the  ri|fht  whereof  tbej  claim  m  proprietor!,  in  the  woide  foUowinf ,  to  wit :  | 

A  Popular  Dictiomi^  of  Arte,  Seienoee^  Literature,  HietorVt  Polltice   and  i 

preaant  Tima :  ineludinr  a.  eAniona  l7nlleetion  of  Ori«inal  Artickii  in  American  ! 


Biof  rapoy,  broof  ht  down  to  the  preeent  Time ;  including  a  eopioni  Collection  of  Original  Articwe  in  AmericaD 
Biography :  on  the  Basil  of  Uie  leventh  Edition  of  the  German  CooTemtioDe-Lexicon.  Edited  by  Francie  Lieber, 
aMift^  by  E.  Wigglenrorth." 

In  eonformity  to  the  aet  of  the  Congreei  of  the  United  Statei,  entitled.  **  An  Act  for  the  enconraMment  of 
learning,  by  ncnring  the  eopiee  of  mape,  chart*  and  books  to  tlie  aotJiore  and  proprietors  of  soeh  copieip, 
during  tiM  times  tlierein  mentiouM :"  and  also  to  tho  act,  entitled.  "  An  Act  supplementary  to  an  act,  entitled, 
*  An  Act  for  the  eneoorafenent  of  learning,  by  securing  the  copies  of  maps,  charts  and  books  to  the  antiioiv 
and  proprietors  of  sueb  copies,  during  the  times  therein  mentioned :'  and  extending  tlie  benefits  thereof  to  %hb 

arts  of  designing,  engraviiig  and  etchmg  historical  and  other  prints."  

.  »«,  ^      ».  B  r  ^   CALDWELL, 

Clmrk  rftki  EtuUm  Diibriu  ^PsmwflMitta. 


At  tbe  begiimiiig  of  this  work,  it  was  mentioaiedi  that  tbe  ssoological 
articles  would  be  contributed  by  Dr.  Godman  of  Philadelphia.  It 
has  now  become  our  painfiil  duty  to  infonn  our  readers,  that  we  are 
deprived  of  his  valuable  asastance  by  his  death,  which  took  place  on 
the  17th  of  April,  1830.  The  articles  in  this  department  will,  however, 
be  communicated  by  a  gendeman  whom  Dr.  Godman  himself  designated 
to  supply  his  place. 

The  recent  great  and  rapid  changes  in  the  state  of  the  world,  which 

ooDtinually  present  new  accumuladcms  of  matter  of  general  interest,  and 

^  laborious  nature  of  the  present  undertaking,  having  rendered  additional 

assistance  necessary,  to  enable  us  to  bring  out  the  volumes  with  sufficient 

despatch,  Mr.  Bradford,  whose  name  now  appears  on  the  tide-page,  is 

engaged  to  aid  permanendy  m  the  remainder  of  the  work.    We  hope 

to  be  able,  therefore,  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  our  readers,  in  future,  by 

the  pubfication  of  a  volume  every  diree  months. 

FRANCIS  LIEBER. 
Bastanj  Dec.  1830. 


An  improved  fonn  of  the  tabular  Tiew  of  the  European  States,  belongin|f  to  the  article 
Emrepe,  in  Vol.  IV,  will  be  found  immediately  after  the  Index  to  this  yolume. 
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EiTBLTir,  John;  an  inxenious  cultivator 
of  philosophy  and  the  lihend  and  useful 
arts  in  England  in  the  17tb  centuiy.  He 
was  the  son  of  Richard  Evelyn,  eaquire 
of  Wocton,  in  Surrey,  where  he  was  bom, 
October  31, 162Q.  He  was  entered  as  a 
student  at  Baliol  college,  and  thence  re- 
moved to  the  Middle  Temple.  The  civil 
war  induced  him  to  leave  England ;  and 
he  spent  some  years  in  France  and  Italy. 
He  returned  home  in  1651,  and,  in  1656, 
published  a  poetical  version  of  the  first 
book  of  Lucretius.  He  made  some  effi)rts 
in  &ror  of  the  royal  cause  in  1659 ;  on 
which  account  he  was  much  fiivored  bv 
Charles  II,  after  his  restoration.  In  I66sl, 
he  published  his  Sculptural  or  the  Histoiy 
and  Art  of  Chalcography,  or  Engraving  on 
Copper,  8vo.,  reprinted  in  1755.  On  the 
finuuiation  of  tlie  royal  society,  he  was 
nominated  one  of  the  first  fellows ;  and 
at  its  meetings  he  read  a  discourse  on 
forest  trees,  which  formed  the  basis  of 
his  most  celebrated  publication.  This  was 
^Iva,  or  a  Discourse  of  Forest  Trees, 
and  the  Propa^tion  of  Timber  in  his  Ma- 
jesty's Dominions;  to  which  is  annexed, 
PomoncLy  or  an  Appendix  concerning  Fruit 
Trees,  in  relation  to  Cider,  &c.  (16^,  fol.); 
a  work  several  times  reprinted,  particular- 
ly in  lt76  and  1812,  with  the  improve- 
ments of  doctor  Andrew  Hunter.  As  a  se- 
quel to  this  treatise,  he  published  JhrOi 
a  Philosopliical  Discourse  of  Earth,  re- 
lating to  the  Culture  and  Improvement 
of  it  for  Vegetation  and  the  Propagation 
of  Plants  ( 1675,  folio).  This  also  was  ed- 
ited by  doctor  Hunter  in  1778.  Mr.  Eve- 
lyn was  appointed  one  of  the  commission- 
ers of  the  sick  and  wounded  seamen  in 
1664;  and  also  a  commissioner  for  re- 
building St.  Paul's  cathedral  When 
Charles  II  formed  a  board  of  trade,  he 
was  nominated  one  of  the  members ;  and 
1* 


on  this  occasion  he  drew  up  a  small  tract 
on  navigation  and  commerce.  In  the 
reign  of  James  II,  he  was  one  of  the  com- 
missioners for  executing  the  office  of  privy 
seal  during  the  absence  of  the  earl  of 
Clarendon  in  Ireland.  He  continued  in 
fiivor  at  court  after  the  revolution,  and  was 
made  treasurer  of  Greenwich  hospital 
HediedFebruary27, 1705— a  Theme- 
moirs  of  Evel3rn,  comprehending  an  in- 
teresting diaiY  and  corres^ndence,  were 
Subhshed  by  W.  Bray,  esquire,  1819, 2  vols, 
to. ;  and  more  recentiy  his  miscellaneous 
works  have  been  collected  and  g^ven  to 
the.  public.  They  include  treatises  on 
gardening,  architecture,  medals,  &c.,  be- 
sides a  curious  tract,  entitled  Mundus  rttU" 
liebns ;  or,  the  Ladies'  Dressing  Room  un- 
locked and  her  Toilette  spread,  in  Bur- 
lesque ;  together  with  the  Fop's  Dictiona- 
iy,  or  Catalogue  of  Hard  Names  and 
Terms  of  the  Art  Cosmetic,  &c.,  first 
printed  in  1690. 

EvERDiNOEN ;  the  name  of  a  celebrated 
Dutch  family  of  painters.  Of  these,  C8S- 
sar  van  Everdingen  was  distinguished  as 
a  portrait  and  historical  painter  and  archi- 
tect. He  was  bom  at  Alcmaer,  1606^ 
died  1679.  His  younger  brother  Alder 
van  Everdingen,  was  a  celebrated  land- 
scape painter,  bom  1621.  His  sea  pieces, 
in  which  he  represents  the  disturbed  ele- 
ment with  great  tmth  to  nature,  are  par- 
ticularly celebrated.  In  forest  scenes,  too, 
he  was  a  master.  He  is  known,  also,  as 
an  able  enmver,  by  his  plates  to  Renard 
the  Fox.  He  died  1675.— The  youngest 
brother,  John,  bom  1685,  was  a  lawyer, 
and  painted  only  for  his  own  amusement 
Evertseh,  John,  admiral  of  the  Dutch 
fleet,  died  1666.    In  his  time,  the  naval 

Eower  of  the  Dutch  was  raised  to  its 
ighest  point.    The  victories  of  Ruyter, 
Tromp  and  Vassenaer  had  made  the  flag 
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of  HoUand  nspected  by  all  natioDB;  and 
aeveral  membm  of  the  EvertBen  fiunUy, 
wbich  originally  beionged  to  Zealand,  aJl 
oompaniona  and  pupib  of  thoae  naval  ho- 
loea,  followed  wortbilv  in  the  atepa  of 
their  great  leaden.  A  brother  of  John 
EvertBen,  named  Comeliua,  likewiaead* 
minil  in  the  service  of  the  republic,  died 
for  his  countiy  at  the  bloody  batde  of 
July  15^  1666,  against  the  English.  John 
was  at  .that  time  retired  from  die  ser- 
vice; but  no  aocmer  had  he  received 
the  news  of  his  brother's  death,  than  he 
wrote  to  the  states-general  as  foUowB :  **! 
wish  to  enter  again  into  active  service, 
and  to  devote  myself  for  my  country.  My 
fiither,  my  four  brothers  and  my  son,  have 
already  rallen  honorablv  in  the  cause  of 
the  republic  Let  me  be  permitted,  like 
them,  to  die  in  my  country's  service." 
The  wish  of  the  gallant  man  was  fulfilled. 
Aug.  4  of  the  same  year,  he  lost  a  leg  in 
a  batde  vnth  the  EngUsh,  and  died,  a  few 
days  after,  of  his  wounds.  The  province 
of  Zealand  erected  a  splendid  monument 
to  the  memory  of  Jolm  and  Cornelius,  at 
Middlebuiv,  where  their  ashes  are  depos- 
ited with  those  of  two  others  of  the  family, 
afterwards  laid  there,  viz.,  admiral  Corne- 
lius Evertsen  (a  son  of  John  Evertsen), 
who  died  1679,  and  CSalm  Evertsen 
(likewise  an  admiral  in  the  Dutch  sei^ 
vice,  and  a  descendant  of  the  elder  Cor- 
nelius Evertsen),  who  died  1721. 

EviDBNCE,  in  its  most  general  sense, 
means  the  prooft  which  establish,  or  have 
a  tendency  to  establish,  any  facts  or  con- 
clusions. It  may  be  divided  into  three 
sorts,  mathematicid,  moral  and  legaL  The 
first  is  employed  in  the  demonstrations 
which  belong  to  {)ure  mathematics;  the 
second  is  employed  in  the  general  aftairs 
of  life,  and  in  those  reasonings  which  are 
applied  to  convince  the  understanding,  in 
cases  not  admitting  of  strict  demonstra- 
tion ;  the  third  is  tl^  which  is  employed 
in  judicial  tribunals  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
ciojng  upon  the  riffhts  and  wrongs  of  liti- 
gant parties. — Probably  in  every  system 
of  jurisprudence  aiming  at  exactness^ 
some  rules  are  introduced,  and  some  re- 
strictions are  allowed,  in  respect  to  evi- 
dence, difiierent  fi:om  those  wnich  belong 
to  mere  moral  reasoning  upon  probabili- 
ties. In  our  discussions  on  this  head,  we 
shall  confine  ourselves  altogether  to  the 
consideration  of  evidence  in  a  legal  view, 
and  principally  with  reference  to  the  ex- 
isting rules  of  the  conunon  law,  recognis- 
ed in  England  and  America.  AccoMing 
to  our  system  of  iurisprudence  in  conmion 
law  triak,  it  is  the  peculiar  province  of  a 


jury  to  decide  aU  matters  of  fiict  The 
veraict  of  the  jury  is,  however,  to  be  giv- 
en, and  the  trial  is  to  be  had,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  judge  or  judges,  who  preside  A 
the  trial,  and  are  bound  to  decide  matten 
of  law,  arinnff  in  the  course  of  the  triaL 
Whenever,  therefore,  a  question  arises, 
whether  any  thing  offered  as  proof  at  such 
trial  is  or  IS  not  proper  to  go  before  the 
jury  as  evidence,  that  questicm  is  to  be  de- 
cided by  the  court,  and,  unless  pennitted 
by  the  court,  it  can  never  legally  come  to 
the  consderation  of  the  jury.  Hence, 
whatever  is  so  permitted  to  be  brought  be- 
fore the  juij,  tor  the  purpose  of  enabling 
them  to  decide  any  matter  of  fact  in  dis- 
pute between  the  parties,  is,  in  a  legal 
sense,  evidence^  and  is  so  called,  in  contra- 
distinction to  mere  argument  and  com- 
ment. This  gives  rise  to  a  very  impor- 
tant distinction,  at  the  common  lav^  as  to 
the  ccfmpdmcy  and  the  crtdSnUty  of  evi- 
dence. It  is  cofiipdent,  when,  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  law,  it  is  admissible  to  establish 
an^  fiict,  or  has  any  tendency  to  prove  it. 
It  is  ertdStlUy  when,  being  mtroauced,  it 
afibrds  satisfactory  proof  of  the  fact  It 
follows,  therefore,  that,  evidence  may  be 
compeUnt  to  be  produced  before  a  jury, 
when  it  may,  nevertheless,  not  amount  to 
credible  proof,  so  as  to  satisfy  the  minds 
of  the  juiy ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
may  be  such,  as,  if  before  them,  would 
satisfy  their  minds  of  the  truth  of  the  fact, 
but  yet,  by  the  rules  of  law,  it  is  not  ad- 
missible. Whether  there  is  mw  evidence 
of  a  fact,  is  a  (question  for  the  coun; 
whether  it  is  n^curU,  is  a  question  for  the 
jury,  when  the  cause  is  tried  by  a  juiy. — 
Evidence  is,  in  its  nature,  divisime  mto 
two  sorts :— first,  that  which  is  dired  and 
posUioe  proof  of  any  fiict ;  and,  secondly, 
that  which  is  pretumpHve  and  circumstan-- 
tiaL  It  is  again  divisible,  in  respect  to  the 
mode  or  instruments  of  proof^  into  two 
sorts : — first,  written  evidence ;  and,  second- 
ly, unwritten  or  oral  evidence.  We  are 
accustomed  to  consider  that  as  direct  and 
positwe  evidence,  which  is  proved  by  some 
writing  containing  a  positive  statement  of 
the  facts,  and  binding  the  party  whom  it 
afiTects ;  or  that  which  is  proved  by  some 
witness,  who  has,  and  avers  himself  to 
have,  positive  knowledge  thereof,  by  means 
of  iuB  senses.  Whenever  the  fiict  is  not 
so  directiy  and  poatively  estaUished,  but 
is  deduced  from  other  facts  in  evidence, 
it  is  prefiun^ifHve  and  circumetaniial  only. 
Fuiiaps,  in  a  strictiy  philosophical  sense, 
much  of  the  evidence  usually  denominat- 
ed poeitiae  is  \mt  jntfunqtHve ;  for  there  ifei 
an  admixture  in  it  of  some  ciicumstancea 
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of  presDrnptkni,  though  the  pesumptioii 
may  nsiiaUy  be  deemed  imostible  proof. 
For  instance,  a  fnomiBflory  note  is  oflfered 
in  eridencey  as  mgned  by  the  defendant ; 
a  witnesBy  who  attested  it,  swears  to  the 
execution  and  signature  of  the  defendant 
This  is  usually  deemed  positive  proof; 
and  yet  it  will  be  at  once  perceivea,  that 
it  rests  on  the  credibUity  of  the  witness^ 
and  the  preawt^ption  that  he  luis  sworn 
what  is  true,  which  is  a  fact,  that,  in  its 
nature,  is  not  capable  of  absolute  proof. 
But,  however  this  may  be,  in  a  practical 
Benae,  the  distinction  above  stated  is  suffi- 
deody  intelligible  and  weUnsettled  fbr  all 
the  purposes  of  hmnan  life. 

L  As  to  pnsvui^tioe  evidence.    It  must 
be  obvious  that  in  a  very  g^t  proportion 
of  the  Questions  of  &ct  ariauig  m  me  liti- 
gatioDS  before  judicial  tribunals,  the  proofii 
must  be  of  a  merely  presumptive  nature. 
The  want  of  written  proofi ;  the  death,  or 
defect  of  memoiy,  or  treacheiy,  of  wit- 
nesBes ;  die  temptations  to  supfMess  evi- 
dence ;  the  ver^  nature  of  the  transacdon 
ils^  fiiunded  m  fraud,  or  in  secret  con- 
tiivuiees,  or  in  personal  confidence;  all 
these,  and  many  other  considerations,  re- 
quire na  to  recur  perpetually  to  presump- 
tive evidence.    And  especially  is  this  true 
in  respect  to  public  crimes ;  for  these  are 
rarefy  oommitted   under  such    circum- 
stances as  lead  to  positive,  unequivocal 
evidence  of  them.    All  presumptions  are 
neoessarily  fi>unded  upon  the  connexion 
which  human  experience  demonstrates 
oaually  to  exist  between  a  certain  fact  or 
cocumstance,  and  other  &ct8  and  circum- 
stances.   When  the  one  occurs^  the  oth- 
eis  are  presumed  to  accompady  them. 
Some  presumptions  of  this  nature  are  so 
strong  and  irresistible,  that  the  law  adopts 
them  as  prewmptiones  haris  et  de  mrt. 
Others,  again,  are  left  to  oe  judged  of  ac- 
cording to  the  weight,  which  the  court  and 
jury  may  think  them  entitled  to,  taken  in 
connexion  with  all  the  other  circumstances 
of  the  particular  case.    There  are  other 
presumptions,  or  rather  circumstances  of 
presumption,  which  are  so  uncertain  and 
onsatiamctoiy  in  their  own  nature,  that 
the  law  rejects  them,  as  unworthy  of  any 
credit,  and  too  unsafe  to  foimd  any  judff<* 
ment  upon.    And  presumptions,  favorable 
or  unfiivoiable,  often  arise  from  the  con- 
duct, or  notives,  or  want  of  motives,  or 
character,  or  habits  of  a  party,  and  may 
justly  influence  the  decision  of  a  case. 
But  it  would  lead  us  too  fiir  to  enter  upon 
a  fun  illustration  of  these  remariE&— The 
common  law  has  laid  down  many  rules 
on  the  suligect  of  presunqitioDs,  a  few  of 


which  it  may  not  be  improper  to  enumer- 
ate. One  is,  that  a  man  naturally  intends 
the  end  and  result,  which  must  be  the  im- 
mediate consequence  of  his  act  This  is 
often  applied  to  crinoinal  cases.  If  a  man 
strikes  another  with  a  dangerous  weapon, 
and  the  e£fect  of  the  blow  would  natural- 
ly produce  death,  he  is  deemed  to  intend 
to  kill ;  and,  under  such  circumstances,  he 
will  not  be  permitted  to  set  up  as  a  de- 
fence, that  it  was  beside  his  intention.  If 
a  man  strike  another  on  the  head  with  a 
heavy  axe,  so  that  his  head  is  split  open, 
and  he  instantly  dies,  the  ofifender  will  not 
be  peimitted  to  excuse  himself  by  pre- 
tending that  he  had  no  intention  to  kill. 
In  our  law,  malice  is  a  necessary  injure- 
dient  in  the  crime  of  murder ;  and  if  a 
num  kill  another  upon  slight  provocation, 
or  use  weapons,  which  are  necessarily 
dangerous  to  life,  or  conduct  himself  in  a 
very  cruel  and  brutal  manner,  the  pie- 
sumption  of  the  law  is,  that  the  act  is  ma- 
licious, and  this  presumption  will  prevful 
agamst  any  evidence  of^mere  private  in- 
tention to  the  contrary.— Another  pre- 
sumption of  law  is,  that  a  man  is  inno- 
cent, until  some  proof  is  offered,  that  he  is 
ffuil^  of  a  crime.  He  is  not  bound,  in  the 
nnt  instance,  to  show  his  innocence,  for 
the  law  imputes  no  wrong  to  him  without 
some  proor.  But  as  soon  as  such  proof 
is  offered  against  him,  the  presumption 
disappears,  imd,  imder  particular  circum^ 
stances,  the  bunlen  of  proof  is  on  him  to 
establtsh  his  innocence.  For  instance,  if 
one  man  is  proved  to  have  killed  another, 
the  law  presumes  the  act  malicious,  unless 
circumstances  arising  from  the  evidence 
produced  against  him  repel  that  conciu* 
sion;  and  therefore  he  is  required  satis- 
fiictoiil^  to  establish  all  the  circumstances 
of  accident,  necessity  or  infirmi^,  on 
which  he  relies  for  his  defence. — These 
are  instances  in  criminal  cases.  And  there 
are  many  rules  oi  presumption  of  a  Uke 
nature  in  civil  cases ;  some  of  which  are 
conchinvey  and  others,  again,  which  are 
liable  to  be  rebutted  by  counter  evidence ; 
some  founded  on  natural  reasoning,  and 
others,  Beam,  upon  artificial  grounds. 
Among  these  are  the  following:  Every 
person  is  presumed  to  have  done  an  act, 
the  omission  of  which  would  be  criminal 
inhim,untiltheoontraiyisshovn>.  Fraud 
is  not  to  be  presumed.  A  party  ia  to  be 
presumed  to  continue  in  life  until  the  con- 
trary is  made  probable.  Where  the  prin- 
cipal act  or  title  is  proved,  all  the  collateral 
circumstances  to  sive  it  effect  will  also  be 
presumed.  A  debt  will  be  presumed  paid 
sitec  a  kmg,  unexplained  lapse  of  tune. 
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Borne  presuinptioDS  of  this  nature  are  ar- 
tificial. Thus,  in  our  law,  a  bond  will  be 
presumed  to  be  wholly  paid  after  20  years, 
where  there  have  been  no  intermediate 
payments  or  recognitions  of  the  debt  A 
man  will  be  presumed  to  be  dead  after  an 
absence  of  7  years,  unexplained.  An  heir 
will  be  presumed  to  be  in  possession  of 
land,  or  which  his  ancestor  died  seized. 
After  20  years  enjoyment  of  an  easement 
or  servitude,  a  title  will  be  presumed. — 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  certain  pre- 
sumptions, which  the  law  rejects  (as  has 
been  already  stated),  because  of  their  un- 
satisfactory nature  and  tendency.  Thus, 
it  is  a  general  rule,  that  heaisay,  or  mere 
report  and  reputation  of  a  fact,  is  not  evi- 
dence, for  this  amounts  to  no  more  than 
the  mere  declarations  of  third  pei'sons,  not 
under  oath,  and  of  facts  of  which  they 
may  have  no  certain  knowledge.  Our 
law  generally  requires,  that  every  ftict  to 
be  substantiated  against  a  person,  should 
be  proved  by  the  testimony  of  a  witness 
(when  it  is  to  be  proved  orally],  who  is 
sworn  to  speak  the  truth ;  or,  if  it  is  de- 
pendent upon  written  evidence,  it  must  be 
proved  by  evidence  that  is  sanctioned  bv 
nim,  or  by  which  he  ought  to  be  bound, 
as  importing  truth.  There  are,  however, 
some  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Whenever 
the  hearsay  or  declaration  accompanies  a 
fact,  or,  as  it  is  often  expressed,  is  a  part 
of  the  res  gtsUt^  it  may  be  evidence.  So 
in  cases  of  pedigrees,  and  of  prescriptions, 
customs  and  boundaries,  where,  from  the 
nature  of  the  title,  the  facts  are  of  great 
antiquity,  or,  ordinarily,  other  proofi  could 
not  be  presumed  to  exist,  hearsay  or  repu- 
tation is  admitted,  as  evidence.  A  monu- 
ment, or  tomb-stone,  or  family  bible,  stat- 
ing a  relationship,  is,  upon  diis  ground, 
admitted  as  evidence  of  tiie  relationsliip, 
as  it  would  be  of  the  death  of  a  party. 
So  declarations  of  parents,  either  written 
or  oral,  of  the  legitimacy  and  births  of  their 
children,e8pecially  if  such  declarations  be 
before  any  litigation  has  arisen  (lis  mokL\ 
are  admissible,  after  their  decease,  in  proof 
of  the  fact  But  it  has  been  lately  said, 
that  such  declarations,  made  post  litem 
moiam^  are  not  admissible.  The  admis- 
sion of  hearsay,  too,  is  limited  in  extent, 
even  in  these  classes  of  casea  It  is  ad- 
mitted only  to  prove  pubUc  or  general 
rights,  and  matters  of  seneral  reputation. 
But  it  is  said  to  be  inadmissible  to  prove 
mere  private  rights,  or  particular  &cts ;  as, 
for  instance,  upon  a  question  of  boundary, 
that  a  post  was  put  down  in  a  particular 
spot ;  or  in  a  case  of  birth,  that  the  birth 
was  in  a  particular  place;  or  that  a  party 


has  a  private  right  of  way.— There  are 
other  cases,  where  the  solenm  declarations 
of  parties,  under  whom  the  party  to  be 
affected  by  them  claims,  or  with  whom 
(as  it  is  technically  expressed)  he  is  in 
primty  of  title,  or  estate,  or  blood,  are  good 
evidence ;  as,  for  example,  the  recital  of 
a  fact  in  a  deed,  under  which  the  party 
claims  tide,  binds  him.  So  the  testimony 
of  a  deceased  witness,  given  upon  a  fojr- 
mer  trial,  where  the  same  point  was  in 
issue  between  the  same  parties.  So  dyinff 
declarations  of  a  party,  who  has  received 
a  mortal  wound,  are  evidence  against  the 
party  accused  of  the  crime.  To  go  at  large 
mto  this  subject  would  require  a  treatise. 
II.  As  to  oral  or  tmwriikn  evidence* 
Having  considered  the  nature  and  opera- 
tion of  presum))tive  evidence,  we  may  now 
pass  to  a  consideration  of  some  of  the  rules 
of  evidence,  as  to  witnesses — ^when  they 
are,  and  when  they  are  not  competent  to 
give  testimony.  In  general,  it  may  be 
said  that  all  persons,  not  under  any  knoven 
disability,  are  competent  witnesses.  Sev- 
eral grounds  of  incompetency  exist,  in  the 
common  law  of  England  and  America. 
1.  The  first  is,  want  of  reason  or  under- 
standing. Persons  insane,  lunatics  and 
idiots,  are  incompetent  to  be  witnesses. 
But  lunatics  and  persons  temporarily  in- 
sane, are,  in  their  lucid  intervals,  or  returns 
of  reason,  restored  to  their  competen^. 
A  person  deaf  and  dumb,  if  he  has  sum- 
cient  understanding,  and  can,  by  signs, 
make  known  his  thoughts  through  an  in- 
terpreter, or  otherwise,  is  competent  But 
a  person  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  would  be 
deemed  incompetent.  Children  are  ad- 
missible as  wimesses  as  soon  as  they  have 
a  competent  share  of  understanding,  and 
know  and  feel  the  nature  of  an  oath,  and 
of  the  obligation  to  speak  the  truth.  There 
can,  therefore,  scarcely  be  assigned  any 
precise  age  fixed  for  the  admission  of 
them  as  wimesses.  A  child  of  five  years 
of  age  is  not  necessarily  incompetent,  if 
he  or  she  has  sufiScient  reason,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  obligation  and  nature  of 
an  oath;  although,  certainly,  at  such  an 
age,  there  ought  to  be  great  hesitation  in 
admitting  or  relying  on  such  testimony, 
and  it  ought  to  have  litde  weight,  if  un- 
corroborated by  other  proof.  And  the 
like  cireumstances  would  govern  the  case 
of  persons,  whose  memory  and  under- 
standing are  greatiy  impaired  by  age.  If 
titey  have  too  little  mind  to  know  the 
value  of  truth,  or  to  understand  or  re- 
member facts,  they  are  incompetent  But 
if  they  are  not  thus  deficient,  they  are  ad- 
missible^ aad  their  credit  is  to  be  left  to 
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the  jiny,^— 4lL  A  Beecmd  mund  of  incom- 
peieDcy  is  the  want  of  relicious  belief 
The  law,  in  order  to  justify  Uie  adminie- 
tFBtion  of  an  oath,  or  a  solemn  equivalent 
affinnation,  requires  that  the  party  should 
beliere,  that  it  is  oblicatory  upon  his  con- 
science, and  that  he  becomes  thus  bound 
to  tell  the  truth.    But  there  is  no  certain 
sanction  or  obligatoiy  force  upon  the  con- 
scienoe  of  a  man,  unless  he  believes,  that 
his  telling  or  not  telling  the  truth,  will,  at 
all  events,  make  him  accountable  to  a  Su- 
meme  Bcang  for  his  conduct ;  and  that,  if 
he  tells  a  filsehood,  the  Supreme  Being 
will  punish  him  accordingly.    It  is  not 
sufficient,  by  the  common  law,  that  a 
witness  believes  himself  bound  to  speak 
the  tnith  from  a  regard  to  his  own  char- 
acter and  the  opinion  of  the  public,  or  his 
own  permanent   interests,   or  the  civil 
punishments  annexed  to  perjuiy.    Such 
motives  (as  has  been  justly  said)  have 
their  influence,  and  may  be  brought  in 
ad  of  religious  obligation ;  but  they  do  not 
npply  iiB  place,    mdeed,  they  are  of  so 
unceitain  a  nature,  so  liable  to  be  pervert- 
ed to  wrong  purposes,  so  infirm  m  Iheir 
opentioD,  and  so  mixed  up  with  other 
motim,  of  present  reward,  of  future  fa- 
vor, of  hatred,  or  kindness,  or  prejudice, 
that  thev  do  not  afS>rd  asolid  foundation 
upon  ivnich  to  rest  our  confidence.    But 
ii  a  man  does  believe  in  a  superintending 
Fh>videoce,  and  in  his  responsibleness  to 
that  Providence  for  all  his  conduct ;  if  he 
feels  that  the  eye  of  God  can  search  his 
tfaougfats,  and  that  be  cannot  escape  his 
notice  or  his  power,  but  will  receive  at 
his  hands  according  to  his  deeds,  there  is 
t  most  solemn  and  affecting  influence  up- 
on his  mind.    He  may  not  always,  with 
this  belief^  avoid  fiilsehood ;  but  he  has  the 
faiffaest  motives  to  do  so.    Our  law,  there- 
fore, requires  that  a  person,  to  be  a  wit- 
nesa^  should  believe  in  the  existence  of  a 
Supreme  God,  to  whom  he  is  accountable 
for  his  actions.    The  rule  is  usually  laid 
down,  in  our  hooka,  with  this  addition — 
that  he  should  also  believe  in  a  fliture 
flate  of  rewards  and  punishments    And 
It  has  been  accordingly  held  by  some 
judges,  that  if  he  does  not  beheve  in  a 
state  of  punishment,  but  only  of  reward, 
in  a  fiiture  world,  he  is  not  a  competent 
witness,  altlmugfa  he  may  believe  in  pun- 
idiment  in    the   present  world,  for   all 
crimes,  by  the  order  of  Providence.    But 
this  doctrine  has  been  doubted  and  denied 
by  other  judges,  who  think,  that  if  a  wit- 
ness believes  in  a  God,  and  that  he  will 
punish  htm  in  this  world,  if  he  swears 
ttsely,  he  is  admissible,  notwithstanding 


he  may  not  befieve  in  a  ftiture  state,  or  if 
he  does  believe  in  a  future  state,  that  he 
will  be  liable  to  any  punishment  in  such 
state.  This  latter  opinion  was  held  by 
lord  chief  justice  WUles,  in  the  case  of 
Omichund  vs.  Barker  (Wmes*  R.  538),  and 
he  is  himself  of  very  high  authority.  But 
upon  such  a  question,  where  very  able 
judges  have  dinered,  it  becomes  us  to  sav 
no  more  than  that  the  question  may  still 
be  deemed  unsettled.  It  was  fbnneriy  a 
rule,  that  infidels,  or  disbelievers  in  Chris- 
tianity, such  as  Jews,  Mohammedans,  and 
the  various  kinds  of  heathen,  were  not 
competent  wimesses.  But  that  rule  has 
been  abrogated  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time ;  and  it  now  matteis  not  whedier  a 
person  be  a  Jew  or  a  Christian,  a  Mohan>- 
medan  or  a  Hindoo,  if  he  believes  in  a  God, 
and  in  his  renwnsiblenesB  to  him  for  his 
conduct,  and  that  he  will  be  rewarded  or 
punished  according  to  his  conduct,  he  is  a 
competent  wimees.  This  has  been  firmly 
settled  in  our  law,  at  least  since  the  great 
case  of  Omichund  vs.  Barker  (Willes'  R. 
538),inl744--5.  But  atheists,  and  such  in- 
fidels as  profess  no  religion,  or  do  not  be- 
lieve in  any  responriUenesB  to  any  Supreme 
Being  for  their  actions,  are  incompetent  wit- 
nesses.— 3.  A  third  ground  of  incompe- 
tency is  infamy  of  character.  But  this  in- 
fimny  is  not  that,  which  is  morally  attached 
to  a  man  for  his  private  proflu^acy  and  dis- 
soluteness. That  is  not  suflScient  to  ex- 
clude him  as  a  wimesB^  though  it  may  go 
flu*  to  diminish  his  credibility.  But  the  in- 
famy, of  which  we  speak,  is  that  which  re- 
sults fix>m  a  conviction  of  some  crime  deem- 
ed, in  the  law,  infamous.  It  is  not  sufficient 
that  a  part^  has  been  convicted  and  punish- 
ed for  a  cnme ;  nor  that  the  punishment  it- 
self is  deemed  by  the  public  degrading  and 
infiimous.  But  the  offence  must,  in  its  own 
nature,  be  infiimous.  All  capital  offences 
and  felonies  are  deemed  infamous;  all 
offences  importing  firaud  and  gross  moral 
depravity;  every  species  of  the  crimen 
falsi,  such  as  foi^ry,  penury,  suborna- 
tion of  perjury,  piracy,  bribery,  conspira- 
cy to  accuse  another  of  a  crime  or  to 
commit  a  finaud,  swindling,  cheating,  grand 
larceny,  and  uttering  counterfeit  paper. 
Man^  other  ofiences,  though  very  repre- 
hensible in  law,  as  well  as  in  morak^  do 
not  carry  with  them  this  disqualification ; 
such  as  libels,  riots,  assaults  and  batteries, 
and  other  subordinate  misdemeanors.  A 
pardon  will,  in  cases  where  incompetency 
IS  thus  a  consequence  of  the  conviction, 
restore  the  pai^  to  his  competency,  at 
whatever  time  it  may  be  granted;  and 
even  though  the  party  has  su^red  under 
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k  an  inftmous  puniriinieiit  And  it  seems 
that  our  courts  will  not  exclude  a  party 
as  a  witness  upon  a  mere  conviction  of 
an  infamous  crime  in  another  state  or 
country,  though  it  will  foim  a  strong  ob- 
jection to  his  credit  Accomplices  in  an 
infiunous  crime,  who  have  not  been  con- 
victed, but  who  confess  their  own  guilt, 
are  not  on  that  account  lUsabled  from  giv- 
inji^  testimony ;  but  of  course  it  is  received 
vrith  great  distrust  and  caution,  and  it 
rarely  happens,  that  any  conviction  takes 
place  upon  such  testimony  standing  alone 
and  uncorroborated. — 4.  A  fourth  ground 
of  incompetency  is  on  account  of  interest. 
It  is,  in  our  law,  a  general  rule,  that  all 
witnesses,  interested  in  the  event  of  a 
cause,  that  is,  such  persons  as  must  gain 
or  lose  by  the  event,  are  incompetent  to 
give  testimony  in  favor  of  the  party,  to 
whom  their  interest  inclines  them,  but  not 
incompetent  to  give  testimony  for  the  oth- 
er party.  The  interest,  however,  required 
to  exclude  a  wimess,  must  be  a  legal  in- 
terest (that  is,  a  fixed  interest,  which  is 
recognised  in  our  jurisprudence  as  such), 
and  not  merely  a  prejudice,  affection  or  bias, 
or  relationship,  though  these  may  go  to  his 
credit  In  respect  to  relationship,  a  hus- 
band and  wife  cannot  be  witnesses  for  or 
against  each  other.  They  cannot  be  wit- 
nesses for  each  other,  because  their  inter- 
ests are,  in  iegai  contemplation,  one  and 
the  same;  nor,  generally,  against  each 
other,  because  it  would  destroy  the  neces- 
sary confidence  between  them,  which  the 
law  deems  of  primary  and  fundamental 
importance  to  social  life.  But  all  oilier 
relations  may  be  witnesses,  for  or  against 
each  other,  such  as  &ther  and  child,  mas- 
ter and  servant,  guardian  and  ward.  But 
an  attorney  or  counsellor  cannot  be  a  wit- 
ness against  his  client  as  to  any  mattet  of 
iact,  which  he  derived  from  his  client  in 
professional  confidence.  This  proceeds 
upon  a  large  ground  of  public  policy.  If 
the  interest  be  strictly  a  legal  interest,  it  is 
immaterial  whether  it  is  great  or  small. 
If  it  be  not  a  le^l  interest,  it  matters  not 
how  strong  the  bias  of  the  party  may  be, 
for  that  goes  to  his  credit  only.  It  is  not 
sufficient,  that  he  has  an  interest  in  the 
question,  or  has  a  case  of  a  like  nature ; 
he  must  have  an  interest  in  the  event  of 
the  cause,  or  it  must  be  such  that  the  ver- 
dict may  be  jpven  in  evidence,  for  or 
against  him.  The  interest,  also,  required 
to  exclude  a  witness,  must  be  a  fixed, 
present  interest,  and  not  a  remote,  possi- 
ble, or  contin^ient  interest  Whenever, 
therefore,  the  mterest  of  the  wimess  is 
doubtful,  he  is  4^  coune  admitted.    If  a 


witness  is  really  interested  in  the  event  of 
the  suit,  he  is  incompetent,  altltough  he 
supposes  himself  not  to  be.  It  would 
seem  to  follow,  that  if  he  believed  himself 
interested,  and  he  were,  in  fact,  not  so,  he 
ought  to  be  adm'tted  as  a  witness.  This 
is  the  English  rule ;  but,  in  some  of  the 
American  courts,  it  has  been  otherwise 
adjudged.  A  mere  honorary  engage- 
ment will  not  exclude  a  witness.  If  die 
verdict  or  record  would  secure  any  ad- 
vantage to  the  witness,  or  repel  a  charge 
against  him,  or  a  claim  upon  him,  in  a 
future  proceeding,  he  is  incompetent  A 
party  to  the  recoitl  is  senerally  incompe- 
tent So  a  person  liable  to  costs ;  so  bail 
in  a  suit ;  so  a  servant,  in  an  action  against 
his  master  for  negligence  or  misconduct 
of  the  servant ;  so  a  tenant,  to  establish  his 
landlord's  title ;  so  a  devisee  in  a  will,  to 
prove  the  will ;  so  a  creditor,  to  increase 
the  fund  of  a  bankrupt^  estate.  These 
are  merely  put  by  way  of  example.  If  a 
witness  have  an  interest  on  both  sides,  eo 
that,  on  the  whole,  he  stands  indifferent, 
he  is  admissible.  So,  although  he  is  in- 
terested, if  that  interest  is  released  or  esc- 
tinguished  in  any  manner,  his  competen- 
cy is  re^ored.  So  where  the  witness 
offera  to  release  his  interest  and  the  other 
jMuty  refuses.  A  member  of  a  corpora- 
tion is,  generally,  incompetent  to  testify  in 
a  suit,  brought  by  the  corporation.  But 
this  rule  has  been,  in  many  of  the  Ameri- 
can states,  abolished  by  express  legisla- 
tion.— ^There  are  certiun  exceptions  to  the 
rule,  as  to  the  incompetency  of  witnesses 
on  account  of  interest,  which  have  been 
recognised  in  our  law,  and  which  seem 
justihed  by  a  moral  necessity.  Thus, 
affents,  factors  and  servants  are,  generally, 
if  not  universally,  -admissible  as  wimesses 
for  their  principals,  as  to  things  within  the 
scope  of  their  aeency.  So  persons  enti- 
tled to  a  reward  for  conviction  of  other 
persons  of  a  crime.  So  informers  entitled 
to  share  in  a  penalty ;  but  this  is  provided 
for  by  positive  law.  So  a  partv  robbed,  in 
an  action  against  the  hundred  (q.  v.)  Ibr 
his  loss  r  for  otherwise  he  might  not  be 
able  to  prove  the  robbery,  which  is  usually 
a  secret  thing.  So  in  America  the  party, 
whose  name  is  forged,  on  an  indictment 
for  forgery ;  but  the  rule  is  otherwise  in 
England.  The  rule  of  allowing  interested 
testimony,  er  necessikde^  is  to  be  under- 
stood not  of  a  necessity  in  the  particular 
case,  but  of  a  graieral  necessity  in  caiieB 
belonging  to  that  clasa — ^If  a  witness  be 
not  interested  at  the  time  when  the  fmex 
occurred,  he  cannot,  by  creating  a  subse- 
quent interest  vohmtanly  on  his  own  pait. 
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deprive  the  party  of  his  tMtimony,  as  by 
making  a  bet,  or  wn^^r  on  the  event; 
hut  it  is  otherwise  if  the  interest  be  cre- 
ated by  act  of  law,  or  the  act  of  the  par- 
ty by  5Prfaom  he  is  callefL — ^This  may  suf- 
fice as  a  general  outline  of  the  law,  as  to 
incompetency  on  account  of  interest.  And 
cases  often  arise  on  this  subject,  of  ex- 
treme nicety  and  subtJe^,  where  the  ap- 
plication of  the  rule  is  full  of  doubt  and 
difficulty.  But  the  consideration  of  such 
points  properiy  belongs  to  a  ftiil  treatise 
on  evidence. — ^In  concluding  this  head, 
as  to  witnesses,  we  may  advert  to  another 
exceptioD,  which  has  been  extensively, 
hut  not  universally,  adopted  in  America. 
It  is,  that  a  party  to  negotiable  paper  shall 
not  be  allowed  as  a  witness  to  prove  its 
origmal  inwdidibf^  although  he  may  be  a 
wimeas  to  estabiish  any  subsequent  iiict. 
The  same  rule  formerly  prevailed  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  it  is  now  abrogated  there. 

In  respect  to  oral  or  unwritten  evidence, 
there  are  some  other  rules,  which  it  may 
not  be  wi^KNit  use  to  state.  And,  1.  first, 
u  to  aimiasions.  These,  when  made  by 
the  ^puty  himself^  or  by  his  agent  in  the 
pei^Wr  transaction,  are  evidence  against 
nim,  thcMigh  not  for  him.  If  there  are 
KvenX  pecMOB  having  a  joint  interest,  an 
adnuasion  of  one  of  them  in  respect  to  the 
joint  inierest  is  evidence  against  all.  So 
an  adnuasion  of  one  partner,  as  to  partner- 
ship tranaaetjons,  is  evidence  against  all 
the  partners.  But  in  cases  of  crimes  and 
torts  (q.  v.),  the  rule  is  more  limited. 
There,  the  admission  of  one  defendant 
does  not  affect  the  others,  unless  it  be  a 
put  of  the  res  gesUR ;  or  there  be  proof 
of  a  common  conspiracy  or  deagn,  and 
tfaedeclanitions  of  the  party  respect  that 
design,  and  are  a  part  of  it,  or  are  made  in 
the  course  of  executing  it  But  the  ad- 
misBioiis  or  declarations  of  an  afent  are 
■ot  evidence  against  the  principd,  unless 
the  V  are  made  m  a  case  within  the  scope 
6f  his  employment,  or  are  a  part  of  the 
ragestdt.  His  admissions  at  another  time, 
or  in  another  eraplo3rment,  are  not  so. 
What  he  states  while  he  is  doing  an  act, 
as  agent,  is  evidence ;  what  he  states  his- 
torically, afterwards,  as  to  the  acts  and  pro- 
ceedings under  his  agency,  is  not,  becatlte 
better  proof  may  be  obtained,  for  he  may 
be  calkHl  to  appear  personally  as  a  .»ifc- 
oesB.  There  is  a  distinction  in  respect  to 
the  effect  of  admissions..  In  some  cases, 
tliey  are  conclusive ;  in  some,  noL  They 
are'  often  conclusive,  when  the  party  has 
tbeneby  induced  another  to  8ct,or  give  cred- 
s.  In  many  other  cases  they  may  be  contra- 
dieted,  where  they  do  not  operate  as  a  fraud 


on  other  fiersona.— 42.  Secondly ;  in  respect 
to  confesnona.  The  common  law  seems  to 
have  taken  a  distinction  as  to  the  eflect  of 
confessions  in  civil  cases  and  m  criminal  ca« 
see.  Generally  speakmg,  they  are  evidence 
in  civil  cases  as  admissionB.  In  criminal 
cases,  a  free, voluntary  confession  by  a  paitv, 
of  his  guilt,  is  also  evidenoCf  and  is  suffi- 
cient,/mtm,  to  found  a  conviction ;  but 
where  a  confession  has  been  obtained  by 
duress,  or  threats,  or  by  a  promise  of  par- 
don by  an  agent  of  the  government  or  jChe 
prosecutor,  and  the  promise  is  not  com- 
plied with,  the  confession  cannot  be  given 
in  evidence.  These  cases  seem  clear. 
But  wliere  a  party  has  made  a  confession 
by  tiie  advice  of  a  ftiend,  or  upon  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  stranger,  who  had  no  author- 
ity to  promise  any  indulgence  or  pardon, 
there  seems  some  contruriety  of  opinion, 
whether  such  a  confession  is,  or  is  not 
admissible  as  evidence.  However  this 
may  be  (upon  which  it  is  unnecessary  for 
us  to  express  any  opinion],  it  is  certain, 
that  any  facts  ascertained  in  consequence 
of  any  confession  are,  in  all  cases,  evi- 
dence ;  as  if  a  party  confess,  that  he  has 
stolen  goods,  and  tells  where  they  are  hid- 
den, and  they  are  found,  his  statement,  that 
they  were  there,  would  be  evidence  against 
him,  coupled  with  the  fiict  of  finding 
them. — ^And  if  a  prisoner  has  been  admit- 
ted as  a  witness  for  the  govenmient,  and 
has  confessed,  and  afterwards,  upon  the 
trial  of  his  accomplices,  he  has  refused  to 
give  evidence,  it  has  been  decided,  that, 
under  such  circumstances,  he  may  be  con- 
victed upon  his  own  confession.— ^3.  Thiid- 
lyf  as  to  the  number  of  witnesses.  Gen* 
eraliy  speaking,  by  the  common  law,  the 
testimony  of  a  single  witness,  if  believed, 
is  sufficient  to  establish  any  &ct  There 
are,  however,  certam  exceptions :  FirsL 
On  an  indictment  for  periuiy,  the  evidence 
of  one  wimess  is  not  sufficient  to  convict, 
for  that  would  be  only  oath  a^nst  oath. 
There  must  be  either  two  wimeeses,  or 
strong  independent  evidence  by  circuin- 
stances,  to  corroborate  the  testimony  of 
one.  Secondly.  In  cases  of  treason,  by 
statute,  in  Englaiid,  there  must  be  two 
witnesses  to  the  tame  overt  act  of  treason, 
or  one  witness  to  one,  and  another  wimeas 
to  another  overt  act  of  the  same  treason. 
By  the  constitution  of  the  U.  States,  no 
person  can  be  convicted  of  treason  uiilesB 
on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the 
same  overt  act,  or  on  confession  in  open 
court  In  England,  any  confession  would 
be  sufficient,  even  when  made  out  of 
court,  if  (Moved  by  two  wimesses.  But  in 
regard  to  collateral  Acta,  aangle  witness  is 
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flofficieiityervieiiiiicttns  of  trottKHi*  Thiid- 
1^,  in  courts  of  equity,  the  answer  of  the  de- 
fendant (being  under  oath),  as  to  facts  which 
it  positiyely  and  dearly  deniei,  will  prevail, 
muesB  dii^yed  by  two  witnesses  or  one 
witness  and  conoDoratiye  circumstancea 
A  single  witness,  ¥athout  such  circumstan- 
ces, is  insufficient  In  suits  at  law,  the  rule 
IS  otherwise ;  and  a  single  witness  here  suf* 
fices  in  ordinary  cases.  The  practice  in 
courts  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  is,  in  this 
respect,  like  that  of  the  coinis  of  equity. 

IIL  In  respect  to  wriUen  evuknee. 
This  is  divisible  into  various  sorts: — ^1. 
Statutes  or  acts  of  the  legislature.  These, 
if  of  apuUic  nature,  are  evidence  vnthout 
any  particular  {Mpoof^  for  the  judees  are 
bound  to  take  notice  of  them  as  the  law  of 
the  land.  They  are  deemed  records,  and 
of  such  a  high  nature,  that  they  cannot  be 
contradicted ;  for  it  is  a  general  rule,  that 
a  record  is  conclusive  proo(  that  the 
judgment  or  decimon  was  made  as  is 
therein  stated.  But  judicial  tribunals  will 
not  take  notice  of  prwaU  acts  of  the  legis- 
lature ;  and  therefore,  unless  made  evi- 
dence by  some  special  law,  they  are  ad- 
missible in  proof  only  by  a  property 
authenticated  copy.  But  when  so  proved, 
they,  as  matters  of  record,  cannot  be  con- 
tradicted. 2.  Judgments.  Those  of  the 
superior  courts  of  law  are  matters  of  rec- 
ord, and  are  also  conclusive.  Generally 
speaking,  verdicts  and  judgments  are  evi- 
dence in  cases  between  the  parties  to  the 
suit  and  privies ;  but  they  are  not  evi- 
dence in  cases  between  strangers.  When 
the  judgment  is  directly  upon  the  point,  it 
is  a  bar  between  the  same  parties,  and 
their  privies,  and  may  be  pleaded  as  an 
estoppeL  And  in  cases,  where  it  need 
not  oe  so  pleaded,  it  is,  as  evidence,  con- 
clusive between  the  same  parties  and  their 
privies.  But  it  is  not  evidence  of  any 
matter,  which  came  collaterally  in  (jues- 
tion  in  the  suit,  nor  of  any  matter  inci- 
dentally cognizable,  nor  of  any  matter  of 
inference  fiom  the  judgment  There  are 
some  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  a. 
The  judgment  in  a  suit  between  strangers 
is  sometimes  admissible,  as  the  record  of  a 
judgment  against  a  principal,  who  has 
been  convicted  of  a  felony,  may  be  siven 
in  evidence  against  an  accessory.  &.  Judg- 
ments of  courts  of  a  peculiar  and  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction  are  sometimes  conclu- 
sive upon  all  penons.  Thus  judffmentB 
tit  rem,  in  cases  of  seizures  by  me  ex- 
chequer and  other  courts  having  exclusive 
jurisdiction,  are  ccmcluave.  So  sentences 
of  courts  of  admiralty  in  matters  of  prize, 
and  tn  rem,  at  least  as  to  the  direct  effect 


of  such  sentences  in  changing  the  prop* 
erty .  So  sentences  of  eccl^astical  courts 
in  cases  of  which  they  have  exclusive 
jurisdiction.  &  Judgments  in  cases  of 
general  righUf  as  of  a  ri^t  of  comnioii,  a 
pulilic  right  of  way,  a  custom,  a  pedigree, 
&«.,  are  admissibk  as  evidence  of  such 
light,  custom,&c.,  in  suit  between  third  per- 
sons.— 3.  There  are  other  judicial  proceed- 
ingB^  which  are  not  strictly  mattera  of  rec- 
ora,  as  decrees  in  chancery,  and  judgments 
in  inferior  courts,  to  which,  however,  the 
same  general  principles  apply,  as  matten 
of  evidence,  as  to  judgments  of  record. — 
4.  Depositions  also,  awards,  and  examina- 
tions by  magistrates,  are  often  evidence  in 
cases  between  the  same  parties.  Tliere 
are  also  cases,  in  which  pubUc  writings 
not  judicial,  such  as  journals  of  parlia- 
ment, public  gazettes,  rate  or  tax  nooks, 
ship's  registers,  rolls  of  manor  couits,  cor- 
poration books,  and  books  of  public  en- 
tries, &c  &C.,  are  evidence.  But  to  go  at 
large  into  the  distinctions  applicabte  to 
them  would  occupy  too  much  space. 

V.  In  respect  to  prwate  wntings,  the 
rules  applied  to  oral  testimony  are  gene- 
rally applicable  here.  Such  writings  are  ev- 
idence between  parties  and  privies,  but  not 
between  strangers,  except  under  the  limita- 
tions already  stated.  There  are  some  few 
cases,  in  which  the  vmtten  statements  of 
the  party  himself  may  be  given  in  evidence, 
in  his  own  favor,  such  as,  for  instance,  his 
account  books,  to  yerify  charges  made  by 
him  in  respect  to  debts  and  charges,  which 
are  properly  matters  of  account,  such  as 
debits  and  charges  for  goods  sold,  lor 
labor  and  services,  and  m  materials  fur- 
nished. But  the  most  common  question, 
that  arises  in  respect  to  vmtten  instru- 
ments relates  to  the  mode  of  proving  them 
to  be  genuine,  or  what  they  purport  to  be. 
When  the  original  instrument  is  produced, 
if  it  is  object^  to,  and  there  is  a  vritneas, 
who  subscribed  it,  he  must  be  called  to 
prove  the  due  execution  of  it  by  the 
party,  whom  it  purports  to  bind.  If  the 
witness  be  dead,  or  out  of  the  country,  the 
handwriting  of  the  witness  must  be  prey- 
ed  by  some  person  acquainted  with  it,  and 
then  it  will  be  presumed,  that  the  wit- 
ness saw  the  due  execution  of  it ;  and  it  is 
evidence  without  fiuther  proo£  If  there 
is  no  wimess  who  subscrifaNsd  it,  the  hand- 
writing of  the  paity  who  executed  it  may 
be  proved  by  some  person  who  is  ac- 
quamted  with  it  But  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  prove  it  by  comparison  of  the  hand- 
vmting  with  the  known  handvmting  of 
the  party,  thou^  such  evidence  may  be 
admitted  in  some  cases  as  corroboratiye 
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«ndenoe.    And  h  has  been  held,  that  in 
tase  of  deeds,  even  the  adttdssion  of  the 
party,  that  it  is  his  deed,  or  that  he  exe- 
cuted it,  is  not,  at  least  where  there  is  a 
subscribing  witness,  proof  of  the  due  ex- 
ecution of  it    If  the  instrument  is  lost, 
upon  proof  of  the  loss  (and  the  party  to 
whom  it  belongs  may  be  sworn  to  prove 
the  loss),  the  contoits  of  it  may  l)e  cstab- 
iished  1^  a  copy  or  other  proper  proo£ 
After  an   instrument  has  been  executed 
thirty  years,  and  any  possession  has  fol- 
lowedf  or  right  been  exercised  in  conformi- 
ty to  it,  it  is  admissible  without  any  proof 
by  witnesses. — ^In  respea  to  writUn  evi- 
dence, a  quesdon  often  occurs,  how  far 
parole  (oral)  evidence  is  admissible  to  con- 
trol or  affect  it.    There  are  two  sorts  of 
ambiguities  affecting  written  instrumeuta 
One  IS  called  laieiU  ambiguity,  and  the 
ether  jNifefU  ambiguity.    The  latter  is  such 
as  appears  upon  the  face  of  the  instru- 
ment itself,  mm  the  doubtful  nature  of  the 
lenns  used.    The  fonner  is  where   the 
terais  of  the  instrument  are  of  tliemselves 
«eitain  and  free  ftom  doubt;  but  the  am- 
U^ty  arises  from  some  extrinsic  matter 
or  fact,  collateral  to  the  instrument.     As, 
for  insiance,  if  A  grant  his  manor  in  B  to 
C ;  and  be  has  two  manors  in  B,  the 
whole  difficulty  arises,  not  from  the  in- 
stniment  itself,  but  fit)m  the  extrinsic  fact 
that  he  has  two  manors ;  for  if  be  had  but 
one,  that  would  surely  pass. — If  A  devise 
an  estate  to  his  nephew  B,  and  he  has  no*; 
such  nephew,  but  he  has  a  ne])hew  C, 
there  is  the  same  latent  ambiguity.    In 
each  of  these  cases,  and  indeed  in  ail  cases 
ofUtUnd  ambiguity,  parole  evidence  is  ad- 
miasible  to  show  what  or  who  was  in- 
tended ;  for  as  the  difficulty  arises  from 
parole  evidence,  that  may  also  be  resorted 
to  in  order  to  remove  it.    But  in  cases  of 
patent  ambiguity,  it  is  otherwise.    Parole 
evidence  cannot  be  admitted  to  supply  a 
meaning  which  the  words  do  not,  of  them- 
selves, import,  or  to  give  certainty,  where 
the  vrords  are  uncertain.     Indeed,  the 
general  rule  in  our  law  is,  that  no  parole 
evidence  is  admissible  to  vaiy,  explain  or 
control  written  instruments,  to  add  new 
terms  to  them,  or  to  limit  or  restrain  the 
import  of  the  words  used  in  them.    The 
ground  of  this  rule  is  the  general  insecu- 
ntv,  which  would  arise  from  allowing  the 
deliberate  acts  of  parties  in  writing  to  be 
controlled  by  evidence  so  variable,  and 
fmii^ect  to  so  much  doubt,  as  that  is,  which 
depends  upon  the    recollection    of  wit- 
nesses.     Written    instruments    are  pre- 
fRimed  to  be  prepared  with  caution  and 
deliberation,  and  to  contain  the  best  evi- 
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dence  of  what  the  parties  intend,  and  of 
all  which  tliey  intend.  There  an»,  how- 
ever, some  exceptions  to  the  rule,  founded 
on  general  convenience,  which  illuHtrate 
rather  than  weaken  its  original  propriety. 
Parole  evidence  may  be  arimitted  to  show 
fiaud  or  illegality  iu  an  instrument.  So 
to  show,  that  a  deed,  though  dated  on  one 
day,  was  actually  deliveivd  on  anotiicr; 
for  this  does  not  vary  its  legal  et)ect,  but 
only  shows,  when  it  began  to  operate. 
So  a  custom  may  be  shown,  bearing  upon 
the  subject  matter  of  a  contract  and  cre- 
ating an  obligadon,  though  not  provided 
for  in  it,  because  contracts  are  presumed 
to  be  made  with  a  tacit  reference  to  the 
known  customs  of  the  place,  and  to  in- 
clude the  customary  obligations  and  rights, 
if  there  is  nothing  in  the  contract,  which 
controls  the  operadon  of  the  custom.  So 
die  usages  of  trade  are,  for  a  like  reason, 
admissible,  not  to  supersede,  but,  in  effect, 
to  expound  the  real  intention  of  the  par- 
ties. So,  in  certain  cases,  courts  of  equity 
will  allow  parole  evidence  to  establish  a 
mistake  in  a  written  instrument ;  but  this 
they  do  only  upon  the  clearest  proofs  in  an 
adverse  case,  where  the  mistake  operates 
in  fact  as  a  fraud  upon  the  party.  So  in 
relation  to  ancient  instruments,  such  as 
charters,  where  there  is  some  ambiguity 
in  the  words,  a  lonff  course  of  practice 
under  them  is  considered  as  gooa  proof 
of  the  true  original  exposition  of  them ; 
and  parole  evidence  for  this  purpose  is  ad- 
missible ;  for  though  the  words  are  now 
uncertain,  they  may  have  been  certain  in 
the  age  when  they  were  used ;  and  the 
parties,  by  their  long  acquiescence,  are 
presumed  to  have  put  the  proper  construc- 
tion on  them.  In  all  such  cases  it  is  the 
object  of  judicial  tribunals,  as  far  as  they 
may,  to  uphold  rather  than  defeat  instru- 
ments.— ^There  are,  also,  certain  cases,  in 
which  express  statute  provisions  e.^dst, 
prohibiting  any  but  written  proofs  of  cer- 
tain contracts.  In  our  law,  the  principal 
statute  on  this  subject  is  commonlv  called 
the  statuU  offiauda,  from  its  object  being  to 
suppress  ftauds.  Among  the  contracts  em- 
braced in  this  statute  are  contracts  for  the 
sale  of  lands  or  interests  in  lands ;  contracts 
for  the  sale  of  goods  above  a  certain  value, 
as  in  England  above  £10 ;  contracts  to  be- 
come answerable  for  the  debt,  default  or 
miscarriage  of  anotiier  person  ;  contracts 
to  bind  executors  and  administrators  to 
answer  damages  out  of  their  own  estate ; 
and  contracts,  which  are  not  to  be  per- 
formed within  the  space  of  a  year  after 
tiiey  are  made.  Probably,  in  most  coun- 
tries, the  civil  policy  has  pointed  out  sonia 
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exprees  provisioiis  of  a  like  nature,  by 
wbicb  a  written  contract  is  made  indis- 
pensable to  create  a  legal  obligation. 

We  will  cloee  this  oudine  of  some  of 
the  leading  principles  of  our  law  on  this 
subject  with  an  enumeration  of  a  few 
rules,  which  did  not  properly  fall  under 
any  former  head.  1.  On  whom  the  bur- 
den of  proof  (omu  probandi)  lies.  Gen- 
erally it  rests  on  the  party,  who  alleges  the 
affirmative  of  any  proposition,  to  establish 
it  by  suitable  proof;  JBut  sometimes  even 
he,  who  alleges  a  negative,  must  prove  it ; 
as,  in  all  cases  where  the  party  sets  up  a 
criminal  neglect  or  omission,  he  must  es- 
tablish such  neglect  or  omission  by  suita- 
ble proof;  and  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the 
a  charged  to  establish  his  innocence, 
e  law  will  presume  it  in  his  &vor, 
until  there  is  some  proof  to  the  contrary. 
2.  The  best  evidence  that  the  nature  of 
the  case  admite^  is  to  be  produced.  The 
meaning  of  this  rule  is  not,  that,  in  all 
cases,  the  highest  possible  evidence  is  to 
be  adduced ;  but  such  evidence  as  pre- 
supposes that  no  better  is  behind,  and  in 
the  power  of  the  party.  The  evidence, 
for  instance,  of  a  written  contract  is  the 
original  instrument ;  and,  therefore,  a  copy 
is  not  generally  admissible.  But  if  the 
original  is  proved  to  be  lost,  then  a  copy 
is  evidence;  for  that  is  tlie  next  best 
proof.  In  such  case,  the  copy  must  be 
proved  to  be  such.  Again,  oral  evidence 
will  not  be  admitted  if  there  is  a  copy  in 
existence ;  but  if  there  is  no  copy,  then  it 
is  admissible.  But  where  the  best  evi- 
dence is  given,  it  is  not  necessary  to  forti- 
fy it  by  producing  all  that  exists  of  the  same 
land.  As  if  there  be  two  witnesses  to  a 
deed,  it  is  sufficient  to  prsve  it  by  one- 
There  are  certain  exceptions  to  this  ndc, 
founded  on  public  considerations.  As,  for 
instance,  the  original  of  a  public  record 
need  not  be  produced ;  but  a  copy  is  suf- 
ficient ;  for  the  public  records  ou^ht,  for 
general  convenience  and  preservation,  to 
remain  always  in  one  place.  So  public 
officers,  acting  under  vmtteu  commissions, 
need  not  show  them ;  but  their  acting  as 
officers  publicly  is  evidence,  primdyaoc,  of 
their  authority;  for  it  would  be  criminal 
so  to  act  without  authority.  So,  where 
the  fact  lies  more  immediately  in  the 
power  of  the  other  party,  or  his  acts  con- 
clude hun — as  if  a  person  act  as  collector 
of  taxes,  or  as  a  clergyman  in  orders — ^that 
is  sufficient  evidence  for  third  persons  to 
establish  his  official  character,  d.  Gren- 
erally,  facts  only  are  evidence,  and  not  the 
mere  opinions  of  witnesses.  But  there 
are  certnin  exceptions  ;  as,  in  questions  of 


science  or  trade,  persons  of  skill  may  be 
asked  their  opinions.  A  physician  may 
be  asked  if  a  particular  wound  or  injury 
would,  in  his  opinion,  produce  death  ; 
and  a  shipwright,  his  opinion  as  to  the 
sea-worthiness  of  a  ship.  4.  The  sub- 
stance only  of  any  particular  point  or  issue 
of  fact  need  be  proved.  This  gives  rise 
to  a  ^at  variety  of  questions,  as  to  the 
materiality  or  immateriality  of  particular 
circumstances,  included  in  the  point  at  is- 
sue ;  and  upon  these  questions  depends  the 
doctrine  of^  variance  in  oiur  law.  What 
variance  is,  or  is  not  material,  is  often  mat* 
ter  of  great  nicety.  There  may  be  a  vari- 
ance in  the  proof  of  a  date,  or  of  some  words 
of  a  contract,  or  of  the  time  and  place  of 
makinff  it,  or,  some  of  other  circumstance; 
But  a  discussion  of  this  subject  camiot  be 
had  here  without  occupying  too  much 
space.  5.  There  are  certain  things,  which 
courts  and  judges  will  judicially  take  no- 
tice of  witliout  any  proof.  They  wiD  take 
notice  of  all  pubuc  and  general  laws  ;  of 
all  general  customs  of  tlie  realm ;  of  the 
commencement  and  prorogation  of  the 
sessions  of  the  legislature ;  of  the  king, 
president,  governor,  &c.,  of  the  state ;  of 
all  the  courts  of  general  jurisdiction  in  the 
same  state ;  of  the  general  customs  of 
merchants  and  trade  ;  of  the  ordinary 
computations  of  time  by  the  calendar ;  of 
tlie  known  civil  divisions  of  the  country 
into  counties ;  of  public  holy  days  and  fes- 
tivals; of  public  proclamations,  and  other 
{)ublic  documents  of  the  executive  and 
egislative  departments ;  of  the  nations 
with  which  we  ore  at  peace  or  at  war ;  of 
the  nations  and  sovereigns  acknowledged 
by  our  goveniment ;  and  of  many  ouier 
facts,  which  belong  to  the  public  proceed- 
ings and  interests  of  the  country.  But  of 
inferior  courts  of  limited  jurisdiction,  not 
recognised  in  public  statutes,  of  local  cus- 
toms aud  usages,  of  foreign  laws,  of  }>e- 
culiar  tenures,  and,  in  many  instances,  of 
local,  geographical  divisions,  not  necessa- 
rily involved  in  the  discharge  of  public  du- 
ties, judges  and  courts  will  not  take  notice. 

We  here  finish  our  sketch,  and  refer  the 
reader,  for  more  full  infonnation  on  the 
common  law  doctrine  of  evidence,  to 
Foeke  on  Evidence ;  Phillips  on  Evi- 
dence, and  Starkie  on  Evidence,  whose 
treatises  are  full  of  practical  illusti'ations 
upon  all  the  leading  questions. 

Evolutions,  in  tactics,  are  the  move- 
ments of  a  troop,  for  practice,  or  in  the 
fkce  of  the  enemy.  They  comprehend 
the  formation  of  columns,  marches,  &lc. 

iSee  JUoncBuvre.)  The  movements  of  a 
leet  at  sea  are  also  called  evdviUms. 


EV0LVENT8-EWALD. 
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Evolvents,  in  mathematics ;  curved 
fines,  formed  by  the  evolution  of  curves. 

EvREMOND,  or  EvREMONT  (Charlcs 
Mar^etel  de  St.  Denis),  lord  of  St ;  bom 
in  1013,  at  St.  Denis  le  Guast ;  one  of  the 
most  lively  writers  of  his  tiroes,  v^ho  paid 
less  attention  to  abstract  speculations  than 
to  the  philosophy  of  social  life.  He 
studied  law,  but  subsequently  entered  the 
military  service,  was  present  at  Nord- 
Biigen  and  Freyburg,  with  the  rank  of 
captain,  and,  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
succeasioii,  was  created  field-marsLcu.  In 
Eociety,  he  was  distinguished  for  his  wit 
and  penetration,  and  retained  all  his  vi- 
vacity till  his  death.  He  was  eminent 
among  the  epicurean  wits  of  that  dine, 
who  soon  acquired  a  powerful  influence 
ou  Frencli  philosophy.  For  some  indis- 
cretions in  his  conduct  and  in  his  wri- 
tings, he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Bastile. 
He  afterwards  escape<l  a  second  arrest 
only  by  a  flight  to  England.  He  died  in 
1703.  His  (Euvres  meUes  appeared  at 
Paris,  in  1690,  in  2  vols.  4to.,  and  at  Am- 
Btetdam,  in  1706,  5  vols,  12mo.,  and  in 
1750, 12  vols.  12mo.  In  the  most  of  his 
works,  grace,  ease  and  vivacity  are  the 
prevailing  features.  Profound  views  are 
rarely  met  iwth  in  them. 

EwALD,  John,  one  of  the  most  oriffinal 
Ihniah  poets  of  modem  times,  particularly 
distinguished  as  a  tragic  and  elegiac  poet, 
was  bom  at  Copenhagen,  in  1743,  but  was 
educated  in  Sleswic,  where  his  father  was 
a  preacher.     The  legends  of  tlie  saints, 
which  were  given  him  to  read,  inflamed 
his  imagination.    The  lot  of  a  missionaiy, 
compelled  to  undergo  innumerable  hard- 
ships  in  remote  parts  of  the  earth,  among 
heathens  and  barbarians,  excited  his  spir- 
it; but  the  perusal  of  Robinson  Crusoe 
took  such  a  strong  hold  of  him,  that  he 
Qed  from  his  father's  house  in  search  of 
a  deseit  island.    This  step  only  increased 
the  severity  of  his  father,  who,  being  de- 
termined to  make  a  theologian  of  his  son, 
sent  bim  to  Copenhagen.    The  constraint 
imposed  on  his  inclinations,  which  were 
fixed  on  the  military  profession,  now  be- 
came intolerable  to  the  young  man ;  he 
ran  a'veay  a  second  time,  and  enlisted  in 
the  Prussian  service  ut  Hamburg.     But, 
being  compelled  to  join  a  reffiment  of 
artillery  at  Magdeburg,  instead  of  being 
attaclied  to  the  hussars,  as  he  had  been 
pfomised,  he  deserted  the  Prussian  stan- 
dard, ill  the  seven  years*  war,  and  enter- 
ed  the  Austrian 'service,  where  he  was 
sot  only  better  treated,  but,  having  dis- 
mguished  himself  on  several  occasions, 
promised   promotion,  on  condition 


of  embracing  the  Catholic  reIif;ion.  This 
Ewald  refused;  and,  beang  hberated  by 
his  &mily,  he  returned  to  Copenhagen. 
He  now  began  to  apply  himself  seri- 
ously to  theolo^.  But  a  disappoint- 
ment in  love  asam  inteirupted  his  career ; 
the  world  and  life  became  odious  to  him, 
and  he  sunk  into  despondency.  He  was 
then  23  vears  old,  and  was  dbconscious 
of  the  talent  slumbering  within  him.  An 
accident  kindled  tlie  flame.  On  the  death 
of  Frederic  V  of  Denmark,  he  was  re- 
quested to  compose  an  elegy ;  and  the 
general  admiration  with  which  it  was 
received  roused  the  ambition  of  the  young 
man,  who  now,  encouraged  by  tlie  acad- 
emy of  Copenhagen,  protected  by  Bem- 
storflfand  Karstens,  and  assisted  witlithe 
ad\ice  of  Klopstock,  Uien  residing  in 
Copenhagen,  made  rapid  progress  in  liis 
new  career,  and  soon  became  one  of  the 
most  eminent  lyric  and  tragic  iK>ets  of 
his  nation.  His  Deatli  of  Balder,  tiie  sub- 
ject of  which  is  taken  from  the  mytholo- 
gy of  the  Edda,  and  his  Rolf,  a  tragedy 
taken  from  the  ancient  history  of  Den- 
mark, are  works  which,  notwithstanding 
many  defects,  bear  the  impress  of  true 
genius ;  and  several  of  his  odes  and  elegies 
are  among  the  best  that  modem  tunes 
have  produced.  The  assistance  which 
he  received  from  the  ^vemment  was  al- 
ways insufficient  for  his  support,  and  h^ 
was  obliged  to  earn  a  trifling  addition  by 
occasional  poems.  Ewald  died  in  pov- 
erty, m  1781,  scarcely  38  years  old,  having 
struggled  for  years  with  want,  and  suffer- 
ing from  the  gout,  which  was  produc^ 
by  his  irregular  manner  of  life.  A  beauti- 
ful edition  of  his  poems  appeared  soon  a^ 
ter  liis  death,  in  four  volumes.  (For  further 
information  respecting  him,  see  Fur«t*8 
Briefe  itber  die  Danische  LUeratur,) 

Ewald,  John  Lewis,  doctor  of  divinitjr, 
and  ecclesiastical  counsellor,  was  bom  m 
1748,  in  the  small  village  of  Hayn  der 
drei  Eichen  (of  the  Three  Oaks),  in  the 
principality  of  Isenburg.  After  he  had 
finished  his  studies  and  acted  some  time 
as  an  instmcter,  his  lord,  the  prince  of 
Isenburg,  appointed  him  preaclier  in  ^ 
Oflfenbach.  Subsequently,  he  received 
an  invitation  to  Detmold,  in  Lippe,  where 
he  remained  till  1781.  Having  found  the 
schools  in  a  bad  state,  he  established  a 
seminary  for  the  education  of  teachers^ 
and  did  much  for  the  improvement  of 
schools  in  seneraL  In  those  times  of 
democracy  (1792),  he  published  a  small 
essay,  Iras  soUU  der  Add  jehi  thmf 
(What  shall  the  Nobility  do  now?),  in 
which  he  advised  them  to  surrender  many 
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privileges,  which  ought  to  have  been 
given  up  long  l)efore.  In  1796,  he  ac- 
cepted the  omce  of  preacher  in  Bremen, 
to  which  he  was  unanimously  elected. 
He  was  made  doctor  of  divinity  by  the 
theolo^cal  faculty  in  Marburg.  In  Bre- 
men, also,  finding  the  schools  in  a  mis- 
erable state,  he  introduced  many  im- 
provements in  them,  and  rendci-ed  otlier 
important  services  to  the  city.  After 
preaching  there  seven  years,  finding  him- 
self unable  to  endure  the  labor  of  dis- 
coursing in  the  large  and  frequently  crowd- 
ed church,  he  accepted,  in  1805,  an 
invitation  to  Heidelberg,  as  professor  of 
morals.  After  two  years,  he  was  invited 
to  Carlsruhe  (1807),  where  he  died,  March 
19, 18^.  Besides  his  devotional  works, 
he  published  a  periodical  called  Urania^ 
and,  for  several  years,  a  Chrisiliche  Mo- 
natscknft,  with  several  other  works.  His 
woriis  may,  perhaps,  amount  to  100  vols. 
Many  of  tliem  have  passed  through  three 
or  four  editions ;  all  have  been  translated 
into  Dutch,  and  some  into  French. 

EwiNG,  John,  an  eminent  American 
divine  and  mathematician,  was  bom  in 
Cecil  county,  Maryland,  June  22,  1732. 
His  favorite  study,  from  his  early  youth, 
was  mathematics.  In  1754,  he  joined 
the  senior  class  at  Princeton  college, 
where  he  officiated,  also,  as  a  teacher 
of  the  grammar  school.  He  was  gradu- 
ated with  lus  class  in  1755,  and  was 
appointed  a  tutor  in  the  college.  Having 
resolved  to  study  divinity,  he  returned  to 
Maryland,  and  wa»  hcensed  to  preach, 
after  finishing  his  course,  by  the  presby- 
tery of  Newcastle,  Delaware.  At  the 
age  of  26,  Mr.  Ewing  was  selected  to  in- 
struct the  philosophical  classes  in  the 
college  of  Philadelphia.  In  the  year 
1759,  he  undertook  the  pastoral  cliarge  of 
the  first  Presbyterian  congregation  of  that 
dty,  which  he  continued  to  exercise  until 
17/3.  In  the  interval,  he  collected  mate- 
rials for  his  excellent  Lectures  on  Natural 
Philosophy,  afterwards  published.  In 
the  latter  year,  he  was  deputed  to  Great 
Britain,  to  solicit  subscriptions  for  an 
academy,  and  there  he  formed  an  ac- 
quaintance with  some  distinguished  men 
of  science*  In  Scotland,  the  cities  of 
Montrose,  Glasgow,  Dundee  and  Perth 
presented  him  with  their  freedom,  and 
the  university  of  Edinburgh  conferred  on 
him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity. 
In  London,  lord  North,  then  prime  min- 
ister, held  frequent  conferences  with  hiin, 
respecting  the  dissensions  between  the 
colonies  an^  the  iqother  country.  It  is 
related  that  he  overcame  the  prejudices 


and  conciliated  the  ftvor  of  doctor  Sam- 
uel Johnson,  by  his  agreeable  address  aiid 
colloquial  powers,  jDoctor  Ewing  re- 
turned to  his  native  land  in  tlie  year '1775. 
Four  yeais  after,  he  accepted  the  station 
of  provost  of  the  university  of  Pennsyha- 
nia,  wliich  he  filled  until  his  death.  He 
became  vice-president  of  the  Ainericnn 
philosophical  societ}',  to  whose  Transac- 
tions he  contributed  several  valuable  me- 
moirs. He  made  important  additions  to 
the  astronomical  articles  in  the  American 
edition  of  the  EncyclopCBdia  Britanniciu 
His  reputation  as  a  mathematician  caused 
him  to  be  chosen  one  of  the  commission- 
ers to  run  the  boundary  line  of  the  state 
of  Delaware,  and  to  settle  the  boundary 
lines  between  the  states  of  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut,  and  between  Pennsj'l- 
vaiiia  and  Virginia.  Doctor  Ewing  died, 
Sept.  8,  1802,  in  the  71st  year  of  his  age, 
universally  respected  for  his  virtues  and 
knowledge. 

Exanthemata  (eruptions) ;  diseases  of 
the  skin,  joined  with  fever,  hence  called 
acutCy  hot  eruptions,  to  distinguish  them 
from  clironiccd  eruptions,  which  are  on- 
ly incidentally  accompanied  with  fever 
(called,  in  medical  language,  impetiginea), 
Thev  include  the  small  pox,  measles, 
scarlet  fever,  rash,  &c  Each  has  its  pe- 
culiarities, relating  to  the  manner  of  it» 
origin,  to  the  form  and  position  of  the 
eruptions,  and  to  •  the  contmuance  of  the 
disorder.    (See  SmaU  Pox^  &c.) 

Exarchate.  When  Narscs,  tlie  gen- 
eral of  Justinian,  emperor  of  the  East, 
had  entirely  subdued  the  Goths  and  their 
allies  in  Italy  (552 — 554V  Justinian  form- 
ed the  middle  part  of  Italy  into  a  province 
of  the  Eastern  empire,  and  gave  the  gov- 
ernment of  it  to  an  officer  called  an  exarcfu 
Aistolphus,  king  of  the  Lombards,  con- 
quered Ravenna  and  the  whole  exarchate 
(752^;  but  Pepin,  king  of  the  Franks,  de- 
prived him  of  it  in  755,  and  bestowed  it 
on  the  pope,  Stephen  IIL  Since  this 
time,  Ravenna  and  its  territory  have  re- 
mained united  to  the  papal  dominions* 
Among  the  modem  Greeks,  an  exarch  is 
a  deputy  of  the  patriarch,  who  travels 
about  in  the  provinces,  and  visits  the 
bishops  and  churches. 

Ex  CATHEnRA  (Latin ;  ex,  from,  and 
caOiedrOj  from  the  Greek  ttadiipa,  chair]4 
a  phrase  used  in  speaking  of  the  solemn 
dictates  or  decisions  of  prelates,  chiefly 
the  popes,  delivered  in  their  pontifical 
capacity.  Hence,  in  common  language, 
the  phrase  is  used  for  any  decision,  direc- 
tion, order,  &c.,  given  with  an  air  of  offir 
eial  authority. 
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EzGATATiONS.    The  hiBtovy  of  the  reg- 
ukur  exptoradoDS  undeir  ground,  fi>r  the 
aaciem  reuuuns  of  Roman  art,  begins 
-wiih  the  edict  of  pope  Leo  X,  August  27, 
1515,  appointing  Raphael  Sanzio  super- 
intendent of  antiauities.     The  words  of 
this  edict,  and,  sdll  more,  a  report  to  Leo 
X,  fonneriy  ascribed  to  count  Castigtione, 
but  aftervrards  acknowledged  by  Fran- 
cesconi  as  the   production  of  Raphael, 
give  the  clearest  proof  of  the  truly  bar- 
barian spirit  with  which  the  specimens 
of  antiquity  had  been  treated  in  Rome. 
By  the  regulations  and  the  example  of 
Ilapbael,  order  was  introduced  into  the 
midst  of  this  confusion.    (See  an  account 
of  his  services  in  Fiorillo's  ES^tory  of 
Poehiisng,  i,  98 ;  and  Roscoe's  Life  of  Leo 
X,  chapter  23.)    But  the  ground  was  still 
too  rich  to  allows  regular  and  systematic 
search  to  take  the  place  of  an  indiscrim- 
inate  collection   of  curiosities.     .Flam. 
Vacca's  excellent  Comm,  de  MommerUis 
Eomams  suo  et  MajorwnJEvo  deprehensis^ 
in  1594,  of  which  Carlo  Fea  has  given 
an  improved  edition,  in  his  Miac&ma 
fiotogtcoj  aiticay  et  aintiqucaia  (Rome,  1790, 
voL  i,  page  51  et  seq.),  is  therefore  rather 
an  account  of  accidental  discoveries,  than 
of  regular  excavations.    The  business  of 
excavation  was  not  carried  on  extensively 
in  Rome    until   recendy.     Before  thifl^ 
only  a  few  tombs  (those  of  Naso,  Scipio, 
&;&)  and  some  vineyards  had  been  open- 
ed.     Durinff   the    government   of   the 
French  in  Italy,  the  baths  of  Titus,  the 
arena  of  the  coliseum,  the  arch  of  Con* 
fitantine,  and  the  forum  of  Trajan,  were  laid 
open,  either  in  whole  or  in  part;  and  the 
excavations  of  the  via  aaa-a,  of  the  eround 
around  the  temple  of  peace,  and  the  col- 
umns of  Phocas  were  be^n,  and  have 
been  carried  on  by  ^e  duection  of  the 
existing  government,  with  a  view  of  d^us 
in^  the  ancient  forum  entirely  from  the 
rums  of  centuries.     In  this  forum  was 
found,  in  1824,  the  first  mile  stone,  from 
which  all  those  upon  the  highways  lead- 
ing from  Rome  were  numbered.    In  die 
Campagna  di  jRomo,  the  villa  of  Adrian 
early  attracted  attention.     The  excava- 
tions at  Gabii  (1792)  are  also  celebrated. 
Those  at  Velia,  at  Ostia,  under  the  direc- 
tibn  of  Fea,  those  at  Antium,  as  well  as 
the  examinations  at  Otricoli  and  at  Friuli, 
near  Udine  (18171  have  always  been  pro- 
doetive.     Several  statues  of  the  muses 
have  lately  been  found,  not  ftr  fiom  Monte 
Galvo,  in  the  Salnne  territoiy ;  and,  in  1896^ 
a  temple  of  Hercules,  virith  statues,  was 
accidentally  discovered  at  Brescia.    The 
akilfiilly  eondiicted  excavations  at  Hercn- 
2» 


kneum  and  Pompdi  (see  Aote  arHcki) 
have  been  very  fluccesnUL  The  resur- 
rection, as  it  were,  of  these  cities,  has  en- 
couraged the  zeal  of  all  countries.  In 
France,  the  example  of  Peiresc  has  shown 
antiquarians  how  well  that  country  can 
reward  a  diligent  search.  Montfaucon, 
Caylus,  and,  recendy,  MiUin,  have  follow- 
ed in  lus  steps.  In  the  official  reports  of 
the  institute,  accounts  have  frequently 
been  given  of  the  discovery  of  old  cities 
and  buildings ;  for  example,  of  those  at 
Famars,  where  vases  have  been  found, 
with  several  thousand  pieces  of  money, 
and  two  bathing-rooms,  with  painted 
walls.  In  Hungary,  the  exca\'ations  at 
Sabaria,  and,  in  Germany,  those  on  the 
Rhine,  those  near  Alzey,  and  those  at 
Brisffau  (see  Brisgau),  and  in  several  oth- 
er pkices,  are  important  Spain  appears 
to  have  taken  no  steps  to  decide  whether 
its  soil  contains  treasures.  The  Mosaic 
at  Italica  was  discovered  by  accident 
Pietro  della  Valle  was  one  of  the  earliest 
travellers  who  made  excavations  for  curi- 
osities in  Egypt  In  these  latter  times, 
no  stranger  goes  there  without  an  axe 
and  spade.  Syria  has  been  less  explored. 
At  Persepolis  and  Tadmor  the  ruins  have 
been  oftener  described  than  explored. 
The  tombs  at  Ilium  were  opened  by 
count  Choiseul-Goufier,  at  the  same  time 
that  Hamilton  was  examining  those  of 
Magna  Gnecia.  The  later  travellers  in 
Greece — ^Nointel,  Spon  and  Wheeler — 
appear  to  have  been  unable  to  obtain  any 
thing  b^ond  drawings.  Of  late  years, 
the  Turks  have  allowed  regular  excava- 
tions to  be  made  in  the  neighborhood  of 
ruined  edifices.  The  most  important  dis- 
covery made  there  was  that  of  the  iEgi- 
netan  statues  of  Panhellenic  Jupiter,  and 
some  specimens  of  architecture  crom  Phi- 
gaha.  Comparatively  few  specimens  of 
ancient  art  have  been  foimd  in  Sicihr. 
Baron  Giudica,  indeed,  caused  a  whole 
town  (Acre)  to  be  excavated ;  but  only  a 
few  utensils  rewarded  his  search.  While 
Greece,  Italy,  Asia  Minor  and  Egypt,  and 
even  distant  India,  have  been  explored, 
by  travellers  devoted  to  the  arts,  the 
people  of  the  north  of  Europe  have  not 
Deen  satisfied  with  waiting  till  accident 
should  discover  to  them  the  remains  of 
ancient  times.  In  the  N^erlands,  a 
wooden  bridge,  evidendy  the  work  of  the 
Romans^  was  discovered  in  a  marsh ;  at 
Salzburff,  the  old  Juvavium;  at  Bonn, 
and  at  jNeuwied,  some  monuments  of 
Roman  power.  Even  the  old  town  of 
Winfiied  was  not  neglected,  and  the  pa- 
ganmonmnentB  in  Silesia  were  exammed 
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Veiy  rece&tty,  the  kte  emperor  Alexan- 
der caused  the  remaiiui  of  pest  a^ies,  all 
along  the  Black  sea,  and  in  Taunda,to 
be  examined  by  the  antiquarian  Von 
K6bler,  and  those  which  could  not  be  re- 
moved to  be  exactly  measured  and  de- 
scribed. Thus  both  north  and  south  are 
making  similar  exertions.  Among  late 
excavations  of  great  interest  are  those  on 
the  estate  of  the  prince  of  Canino,  where 
Etinscaii  vases  were  found,  in  1830,  ap- 
parently of  very  remote  antiquity.  (See 
EUruria.)  Very  recently,  excavations  have 
been  mode  on  tlie  site  of  the  ancient 
Pcestum,  which  have  led  to  the  discovery 
-  of  a  vast  temple,  with  sculptuoes  of  the 
greatest  interest  They  are  particularly 
described  in  the  Paris  Journal  dea  DibatSf 
ofJuly5,183a 

ExcEiLENCT ;  a  title  first  given  to  the 
Lomhavd  kings,  and  afterwards  assumed 
by  several  eniperoxs  of  the  West ;  for  in- 
stance, Charlemagne,  Conrad  I,  Frederic 
I,  &.C.  It  was  afterwards  transferred  to 
the  inferior  princes,  especially  in  Italy, 
until  they  also  gave  it  up,  afler  pope  Ur- 
ban yill,  in  1630,  had  bestowed  the  title 
of  emiiunce  on  the  cardinals.  The  princes 
now  assumed  that  of  highTiess;  the  more 
readily  because  some  ambassadors  of  the 
first  rank,  at  Rome,  had  already  adopted 
the  title.  Since  tlaat  time,  tiie  title  of 
exctUency  has,  by  general  use,  become  a 
tide  of  office  or  service,  in  no  case  hered- 
itary, or  transferable  from  one  member  of 
a  family  to  another,  but  always  belonging 
to  the  office,  and  only  borne,  on  the  Euro- 
pean continent,  by  ministers  in  actual  ser- 
vice, by  tlie  highest  court  and  military 
dignitaries,  and  by  ambassadors  and  plen- 
ipotentiaries. Foreign  ministers  are  ad- 
dressed by  the  tide  of  ymxr  exceUency,  by 
way  of  courtesy,  even  if  they  have  no 
nunc  which  entities  them  to  this  distinc- 
tion ;  but  chargis  (Paffaires  never  receive 
this  title.  Governors  of  English  colo- 
nies are  also  called  excellency.  In  the  Uw 
States,  tlie  governor  of  Massachusetts  itf' 
the  only  one  who  has  the  title  of  excd^ 
Uncy  by  a  constitutional  provision.  The 
president  of  the  U.  States  is  sometimes 
spoken  of  in  foreim  papers  as  Ms  excel- 
lency the  prmdent.  We  have  seen  that  the 
title  was  at  first  given  to  emperors ;  at  pres- 
ent, the  lower  classes  in  Italy  call  every 
foreigner,  with  a  whole  coat,  eceeUenzcu 

Exception,  liAws  of.  (See  Laws  of 
Exception,) 

Exchequer  ;  an  ancient  court  of  rec- 
ord, established  by  William  the  Conquer- 
or, and  intended  principally  to  order  the 
revenues  of  the  crown,  and  to  recover  the 


king's  debts  and  duties.  The  court  con^ 
sists  of  two  divisions,  viz.,  the  receipt  oC 
the  exchequer,  which  manages  the  royal 
revenue,  and  the  judicial,  whieh  is  sub- 
divided into  a  court  of  equit}',  and  a  court 
of  common  law.  (See  durtg  %f  Eng- 
land, vol.  3,  p.  590.) 

Excise  may  be  said  to  be  an  inland 
duty,  or  impost,  laid  on  commoditie's  con- 
sumed, or  on  tlie  retail,  which  is  the  last 
stSjBfe  before  consumption,  as  an  excise  on 
conee,  soap  and  candles,  which  a  man 
consumes  m  his  family.  Many  articles^ 
however,  are  excised  at  the  manufactories^ 
As,  however,  in  few  countries  the  defini-> 
tions  of  excistf  impost,  custom,  &.C.,  are 
scientiiically  setded,  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation  of 
erase  applicable  to  all  countries.  Excise 
is  either  general,  extending  to  all  com- 
Dioditiea,  or  particular,  levied  only  on  cer- 
tain articles  of  consunqHion.  The  latter 
sort  was  introduced  into  Saxony,  at  the 
diet  of  Leipsic,  as  early  as  1438,  and  ex- 
tended in  1440,  at  the  diet  of  Grimma ; 
but  a  perfect  sj'stem  of  general  excise  was 
first  devised  in  France,  and  thence  intro- 
duced into  Holland,  soon  afler  it  had  as- 
sumed a  republican  form  of  government ; 
into  the  state  of  Brandenburg,  under  the 
reign  of  the  elector  Frederic  William  the 
Great ;  and  into  Saxony  in  the  beginning 
of  the  18th  century.  (See  Constimption^. 
Direct  Taxes,  Taxes,  &c.) 

Excommunication  ;  the  exclusion  of  a 
person  from  a  society,  die  depriving  hiitt 
of  its  fellowship ;  more  particidarly,  the 
exclusion  of  a  Christian  from  the  church^ 
Some  kind  of  excommunication  has  ex-> 
isted  wherever  societies  have  existed — 
secular,  spurituaJ,  literary,  &c.  The  Jews 
practised  excommunication,  viz.,  an  exclu- 
sion from  communion  in  the  benefits  of 
religious  worship  with  the  people.  In  the 
early  Christian  church,  excommunication 
was  exercised  by  the  whole  community, 
and  die  power  of  expelling  unworthy 
members  must  have  been  highly  neces- 
sary in  so  delicate  a  situation  as  that  in 
which  the  first  Christians  were  placed. 
By  degrees,  the  right  of  excommunication 
became  confined  to  the  bishops;  and, 
both  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic 
churches,  the  sufaject  of  excommunication 
became  more  and  more  distincdy  settled 
by  treatises  and  decrees.  A  person  ex- 
communicated fix)m  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  is  put  out  o£  the  communion  of 
the  &ithful;  viz.,  he  cannot  hear  mass, 
partake  in  the  Lord's  supper,  nor  attend 
public  prayen,  &c.;  no  person  is  allowed 
to  have  any  communication  with  hin^ 
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fxcept  in  case  ^f  neoeasity.   (Political  re- 
ktions,  for  iiiataiice,  may  allow  such  cdm- 
mimication ;  as  Francis  1  of  France  alwaya 
transacted  business  with  the  excommuni- 
cated Henry  VIII  of  England.)     Since 
the  time  of  pope  Gregory  IX,  there  have 
been  two  kinds  of  excommunication  in 
the  Roman  church— the  greater  and  the 
less.     The  fonner  excludes  tlie    pei^on 
from  all  communion  with  the  faithful,  and 
from  the  privilege   of   Ciiristian  burial. 
Subjects  were  absolved  from  allegiance  to 
their  sovereign,  who  lay  under  the  greater 
excommunication,  nay,  were  forbidden  to 
obey  liim.    But,  in  more  modem  times, 
many  Catholic  ecclesiastical  writers  have 
maintained  that,  as  an  excommunicated 
private  person  is  not  prohibited  by  civil  gpv- 
enmaents  from  managing  his  worldly  af- 
&iis,  so  the  excommunication  of  a  prince 
ought  not  to  have  any  influence  on  matters 
of  pohtical  administration.    (See,  for  in- 
stance,  the  abb6  Fleury's  Discours   sur 
VHisloire   eecUsiasHque^  depuis  rAn  iJOQ 
jusqti'a  VAn,  1200.)    Besides,  the  spirit  of 
the  ajge  is  such  as  not  to  allow  an  excom- 
muoicacion  to  have  the  same  influence  on 
the  relations  between  princes  and  people 
as  in  the  middle  ages.    At  that  time,  the 
pope  exoDoimunicated  even  whole  cities,* 
pronnces  and  countries.   An  excommuni- 
cation was  the  heaviest  visitation  which  a 
country  could  suifer.    All  religious  ser- 
vices ceased ;  there  was  no  regular  burial, 
no  ringing  of  the  bells,  &c.    Relics  and 
cruci&es,  and  all  other  things  which  had 
been  Rill  of  religious  comfort  to  the  believ- 
er, lost  their  spirimal  power.    Gregory  V 
fiet  pronounced  such  an  excommunica- 
tion against  France,  in  998,  because  king 
Robert  would  not  separate  himself  from 
his  lawful  wife  Bertha,  who  was  related 
to  him  in  the  fourth  degree.    Robert  was 
at  last  obliged  to  yield.    StiU  more  im- 
portant was  the  exconmiunication  issued 
against  England  by  Innocent  III,  because 
king  John  refused  the  payment  of  the 
tribute  called  Peter-pence,  and  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  a  right  in  the  pope  to 
confer  the  investiture  of  the  English  bish- 
oprics.   The  king  was  obliged  to  yield,  and 
received  bock  his  kingdom  as  a  papal  fieC 
f^o  country,  however,  has  suffered  more 
from  excommunications  or  interdicts,  as 
these  general  excommunicadons  of  a  whole 
country  are  called,  than  Germany.   Manv 
of  the  emperora  were  excommunicated, 
and  nuiny  revolutions  produced  in  conse- 
quence.     The  latest  excommunication  of 
a  sovereign  was  that  of  Napoleon,  by  Pius 
VII,  in  lS09.    The  lesser  excommunica- 
lion  has  two  effects^  viz^  exicluaion  fix)ia 


the  sacraments  and  from  ecckaiaBtieal  of^ 
fices. 

Excommunication  cannot  be  said  to 
have  been  abolished  by  the  reformation. 
Luther  says,  for  instance,  that  a  pereon 
not  receiving  the  Lord^s  supper  during  a 
whole  year,  should  be  separated  from  the 
faitliful ;  nothing,  however,  of  the  severi- 
ty of  the  greater  excommunication,  and 
the  anaihemOj  is  retained.  In  the  states 
of  Germany,  however,  excommunicadou 
is  no  where  practised  at  the  present 
time  among  Protestants.  It  woiUd  be 
diought  an  undue  exercise  of  power  by 
the  clerg}',  especially  as  the  Protestant 
sovereigns  declare  themselves  to  be  the 
head  of  tlie  church  in  their  respective 
countries,  and  would  consider  the  punish- 
ment of  their  subjects  by  the  clergy  under 
diem  as  an  infringement  of  their  preroga- 
tives. In  the  church  of  England,  both 
the  less  and  the  greater  excommunication 
exist  The  less  excludes  the  party  from 
pardcipauon  in  the  sacraments,  the  greater 
from  die  company  of  all  Christians.  The 
sentence  is  attended  also  with  the  loss  of 
many  civil  rights.  In  the  United  States, 
immoral  conduct  among  the  members  of 
Protestant  sects  may  produce  exclusion 
from  church  privileges ;  but  this  excom- 
munication is  not  considered  as  affecdng 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  individual. 

The  Catholics  use  the  phrase /u/mtno^ 
ing  mi  excommunication^  to  signify  die  sol- 
enm  pronouncing  of  an  excommunicadon 
afler  several  admonidons.  The  ceremo- 
nies attending  such  fulmination  are  terri- 
ble, and  do  not  seem  to  have  been  used 
before  the  11th  century.  The  excommu- 
nicadon pronounced  in  this  way  is  gener- 
ally called  anaOiemcu  (q.  f.) 

Execution,  in  law,  is  a  judicial  writ 
grounded  on  a  judpnent  of  the  court,  by 
which  the  execuUon  is  issued,  and  is 
^nted  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the 
judgment  into  enect,  being  an  order  in 
the  name  of  the  supreme  power  of  the 
state,  or  the  executive  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment, attested  by  the  court,  to  the 
sheriff,  marshal,  or  other  officer,  to  whom 
it  is  directed,  to  cause  the  iudgment  of  tho 
court  to  be  executed ;  as  that  a  .debt  sliall 
be  levied  against  one  party  in  favor  of 
another;  or  that  a  punishment  shall  be 
inflicted,  which  has  been  awarded  after 
due  trial  and  conviction  of  the  accused. 
Execution  is  granted  by  a  court  only 
upon  the  judgments  given  by  the  same 
court,  not  upon  those  pronounced  by 
another;  for  where  satisfiiction  of  a  judg- 
ment given  by  one  court  is  sought  m 
another,  a  trial  must  be  had  in  such  odier, 
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and  a  new  Judgment  there  given,  on 
which  execution  issues.  Executions  are 
of  various  descriptions,  accoiding  to  the 
kind  of  satisfaction  ordered,  as  a  cc^piaa 
ad  saHsJhciendum,  or  an  arrest  for  ^ving 
satisfaction,  by  which  the  sheriff  &c.,  is 
ordered  to  arrest  and  imprison  the  party 
against  which  it  is  issued,  until  he  satisfies 
a  certain  debt  declared  by  the  judgment 
to  be  due,  or  is  otherwise  discharged  by 
order  of  law;  a  Jieri  facias,  by  which  it 
is  ordered  that  the  amount  of  the  debt  be 
n^ade  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the 
party  against  which  tlie  execution  is  issu- 
ed, for  tlie  satisfaction  of  the  same;  a 
levarifaciaa,  by  whicli  the  officer  is  order- 
ed to  cause  satisfaction  of  tlie  judgment 
by  a  levy  on  the  goods  or  lands  of  the 
debtor ;  an  demt,  by  which  the  judgment 
is  ordered  to  be  satisfied  by  setting  off  all 
the  goods  and  half  the  lands  of  the  debtor, 
by  appraisement,  to  the  creditor,  in  satis- 
faction of  his  debt,  whereas,  by  the  levari 
facias,  the  goods  of  the  debtor  are  sold 
by  die  officer,  and  the  proceeds  in  money 
are  paid  over  to  the  creditor;  and  tlie 
statide  merchant  or  stcqtle,  in  England, 
whereby  execution  issues  upon  an  ac- 
knowledgment by  the  debtor,  with  certain 
forms,  before  some  magistrate,  and  a 
record  thereof,  that  he  is  indebted  in  a 
certain  amount  to  the  creditor ;  this  is,  in 
(  feet,  obtaining  a  judgment  for  the  debt 
before  it  is  due,  so  that,  on  its  becoming 
due,  execution  issues  immediately  without 
trial.  The  order  issuing  to  an  officer  to 
execute  a  judgment  ^ven  on  an  indict- 
ment, varies  according  to  the  penalty  in- 
flicted by  the  law  for  the  crime  or  delin- 
Zuency  of  which  the  party  is  convicted, 
n  the  U.  Stat^  the  same  execution  is 
usually  issued  in  favor  of  creditors,  aeainst 
the  lands,  goods  and  effects  of  debtors, 
and  also  against  their  bodies,  it  being  or- 
dered, that  the  officer  should  seize  and  sell 
the  goods  of  the  debtor  for  money  to  sat- 
isfy tlie  judgment,  or  seize  and  sell,  in 
some  states,  or  set  off  at  an  appraised 
value  in  others,  lands  of  the  debtor,  to  the 
amount  of  the  judgment,  and,  for  want  of 
goods,  or  of  goods  and  lands,  to  imprison 
the  debtor  until  he  shall  satisfy  the  delrt,  or 
be  otherwise  discharged  by  order  of  law, 
so  that  the  same  execution  includes  the  ca- 
pku  ad  satisfaciendum  and  levari  facias. 
Many  of  the  states  make  a  disdncdon  be- 
tween a  satisfaction  from  the  goods  and  the 
lands  of  the  debtor,  by  ordering  bis  goods 
to  be  sold  at  auction,  and  tiie  proceeds  to 
be  paid  over  to  the  creditor ;  but  if  the  sa- 
tisfaction is  to  be  made  out  of  the  lands  of 
the  debtor,  they  are  not  sold  for  this  pur- 


pose, but  set  off  on  an  appnuBemene  t9 
the  creditor.  Some  states  heretofbrs 
enacted  stop  kuos,  as  they  were  called, 
providing  tnat  the  goods  of  the  debtor, 
instead  of  being  sold  at  auction  for  money, 
should,  aa  in  the  case  of  lands,  be  a}>- 
praised,  and,  if  the  creditor  would  not 
take  tlie  goods,  either  at  the  appraisement 
or  at  some  other  rate  specified  by  the  law, 
in  satisfaction  of  his  debt,  his  execution 
should  be  delayed  for  a  certain  time,  on 
tiie  debtor^s  giving  security,  or  complying 
with  the  other  conditions  in  such  case  pro- 
vided by  the  lav^.  This  was,  in  substance, 
extending  to  a  levy  on  goods  the  same 
principle  which  had  prevailed,  and  still 
prevails,  in  many  states,  in  respect  to  landsi 
Execution.  (See  Death,  Puniskmentof.) 
Executor,  ui  law,  is  one  appointed  by 
a  man's  last  will,  to  carry  its  provisions 
into  execution  after  the  testator's  death. 
The  testator  may,  by  the  English  law, 
as  adopted  in  many  of  die  U.  States,  ap- 
point any  person  of  sound  mind  and  dis- 
cretion, though  under  some  legal  disabili- 
ties, as  to  contracting  and  transacting  busi- 
ness in  general,  such  as  a  married  woman, 
or  a  minor.  In  some  of  the  states,  how- 
ever, the  appointment  is  limited  to  persona 
^f  the  affe  of  21.  The  duties  of  execu- 
tors, and  those  of  administrators  (q.  v.), 
are,  in  general,  the  same,  the  difference  ot 
the  two  dej^ending  mostly  on  the  mode  of 
appointment,  the  executor  being  nomina- 
ted by  the  testator,  the  administrator  be- 
mg  appointed  by  the  judge  of  probate; 
and  often,  an  admuiistrator  is  appointed 
to  administer  upon  an  estate  under  a  will, 
88  where  the  testator  does  not  name  an 
executor  or  where  the  executor  named 
declines,  or  where  the  executor  or  admin-> 
istrator  first  assuming  the  trust  has  died, 
or  is  discharged  by  the  court,  where  ad- 
ministration on  tlie  estate  has  once  been 
granted  and  commenced,  and,  before  it  is 
completed,  a  new  appcnntment  is  neces« 
sary,  the  person  so  appointed  is  called  an 
admimstraior  de  bonis  non,  "with  the  will 
annexed,"  if  diere  be  a  will.  The  ad- 
ministiBtor,  with  the  wiU  annexed,  as- 
sumes the  duties  that  would  have  belong- 
ed to  the  executor,  if  one  had  been  ap- 
pointed, or  if  the  one  appointed  had 
acted,  or  had  continued  to  act  Though  a 
testator  is  at  liberty  to  appoint  any  person 
to  be  his  executor,  with  some  few  excep- 
tions, the  judge  of  probate  is  restricted, 
both  in  England  and  thelJ.  States,  in  the 
appointment  of  an  administrator,  wbetlier 
it  be  the  one  on  an  estate  of  a  peison  dyinff 
intestate,  or  **  with  the  will  annexed,"  and 
whether  it  be  the  one  originally  appoint- 
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ed,  or  the  one  appointed  dt  bonis  non; 
ibr  the  widow  ana  nearest  of  kin  to  the 
testator  have  a  right  to  tlie  appointment, 
unless  they  are  under  some  legal  disabi- 
Dty.  The  statutes  more  generally  pro- 
vide, that  tlie  nearest  of  kin  of  the  age 
of  twenty-one  shall  have  tlie  administra- 
tion, either  jointly  with  tlie  widow,  if 
tliere  be  one,  or  on  her  declining,  or  on 
there  being  some  legal  objection  to  her 
&p{>ointnient.  By  other  statutes  on  tliis 
»il)ject,  it  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
judge  of  probate,  of  tlie  orphan's  court,  or 
of  the  ma^stmte,  whoever  he  be,  having 
this  juriscliction,  to  appoint  either  tlic 
widow  or  tlie  next  of  kin.  The  principal 
creditors  of  the  deceased  are  next  en- 
tiileti  to  tliis  appointment  But  a  liberal 
discretion  is  generally  vested  in  the  mag- 
istrate as  to  Uiis  appointment  The  same 
judge  who  appoints  the  adniinistrator  has 
the  power  of  revoking  the  appointment 

An  executor  de  son  torty  that  is,  an  ex- 
ecutor of  his  own  wrong,   is  one  who 
meddles  witli   the  administration  of  tlie 
goods  of  a  person  deceased,  without  any 
authoiity  so  to  do,  and  he  is  accordingly 
answer^e  to  the  rightfUl  executor,  or  ad- 
miiustnitor,  when  one  is  api)ointed.    It 
is  the  duty  of  an  executor,  or  administrator, 
afler  the  will  is  proved,  if  the  estate  is  to 
he  administered  under  a   will,  to  give 
notice  of  his  appointment,  make  an  in- 
remoiy  of  the  estate,  and  return  it  to  the 
probate  office  or  court ;  to  take  care  of  the 
personal  property  of  the  deceased,  and  see 
that  it  is  not  wasted ;  to  collect  the  debts 
due  to  the  estate,  and,  finally,  to  distribute 
die  ei^ts  or  their  proceeds  among  tlie 
creditors,  until  their  demands  are  paid,  and 
tben  among  the  heirs  and  legatees,  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  of  the  will  of  the 
deceased,  or  according  to  the  dispositions 
of  the  law,  in  case  of  its  being  the  estate 
of  a  person  dying  intestate,  or  what  is 
called,  in  tlie  civil  law,  an  estate  ab  inUs- 
tato.     In  collecting  the  effects  and  debts, 
,        and  so  in  investing  the  proceeds  pending 
I        tlie  administnition,  the  executor,  or  ad- 
I        ministFBtor,  ibr  the  most  part,  acts  accord- 
ing to  his  own  discretion ;  but  in  making 
ariistribution  of  them  among  the  heirs  or 
lejgatees,  he  is  particularly  directed  by  the 
in  dge  of  probate.     In  the  former  case, 
he  accordingly  acts  at  his  |>eril,  and  is 
Tiable,   as   are  also  his  sureties,  for  his 
managing  the  estate  with  proper  discre- 
tion ;  but  in  distributing  the  efiects  and 
proceeds,  he  acts  under  a  judicial  decree, 
and  so  is  secure  fit>m  any  personal  lia- 
bilitv. 
ExEOEsia  (from  the  Greek  i^nynvti)'  the 


interpretation  of  the  Scriptorea.  The 
science  which  lays  do^vn  the  princv- 
pies  of  the  art  of  sacred  interpretation, 
may  lie  called  exegdics;  though  it  is 
also  designated  by  anotlicr  name — hermo- 
neutics.  As  die  sacred  books  were  com- 
posed  by  authors  of  a  distant  age  and 
countr}',  and  in  foreign  languagos,  it 
is  evident,  that,  in  order  to  miderstand 
them,  it  is  necessary  to  have  not  only 
a  profound  knowledge  of  the  languages, 
but  also  a  mass  of  historical,  geogra- 
phical and  antiquarian  knowledge  ;  and 
as  tlio  knowledge  of  Christian  doctrine 
must  be  drawn  from  the  Scriptures,  it 
follows  that  die  whole  study  of  theolo- 
gy must  proceed  from  exegesis.  The 
most  celebrated  excgetic  authors  among 
the  church  fathers  were  Origen,  Chrjsos- 
tom,  Theodoret,  Diodorus  of  Tarsus,  and 
Jerome.  In  the  middle  ages,  when  jieo- 
ple  confined  themselves  almost  exclusive- 
ly to  the  Vulgate,  or  Latin  translation, 
which  was  in  common  use,  and  most  of 
the  theologians  were  ignorant  of  the  lan- 
guages, exc'gesis  was  very  much  neglect* 
ed.  But  the  study  %vas  revived  by  tlie 
refonnation,  and  the  last  century  shows  a 
multitude  of  eminent  excgesists,  particu- 
larly in  the  Protestant  church,  and  espe- 
cially in  Germany. 

ExEquiEs  (funeral  rites).  In  the  Cath- 
olic church,  this  ceremony  does  not  in- 
volve die  idea  of  interment  so  much  as  of 
solemn  masses,  which  are  read  (generally 
for  several  weeks)  for  the  soul  of  tlie  de- 
ceased. In  the  exequies  of  peisonages 
of  high  rank,  and  especially  of  princes, 
funereal  monuments  are  erected,  a  sol- 
emn piece  of  music  executed  (see  Rs- 
quiem\  the  church  is  hung  with  black, 
and  other  ceremonies  of  a  simikur  nature, 
are  performed. 
ExERcisfi.  (See  G^nnasUcs,) 
Exeter  (Indian  name  Swamacot);  a 
post-town  of  New  Hampshire,  in  Rock- 
mgham  county,  14  miles  S.  VV.  by  W.  of 
Portsmoutii,  15  N.  N.  W.  of  Newburyport, 
18  N.  N.  E.  of  Haverfiill,  40  S.  E.  by  E. 
of  Concord,  47  N.  by  E.  of  Boston ;  poji- 
ulation  m  1820,  2114.  It  is  pleasanuv 
situated  at  the  head  of  tide-water  and  of 
navigation,  on  Exeter  river,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  considerable  towns  in  the  state, 
and  was  formerly  the  seat  of  government 
It  contains  a  court-house,  a  jail,  2  banks, 
an  academy,  3  printing-offices,  and  3 
houses  of  public  worship,  2  Ibr  Congrs- 
gationalists  and  1  for  Baptists.  It  is  fa- 
vorably situated  for  a  manufhoturing  town, 
and  contains  several  manufactories,  and 
many   valuable  nulls,      Phiitipa  Exeter 
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academy,  in  this  town,  was  founded  by 
the  honorable  John  Phillips,  LL.  D.,  in 
1781.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest,  best  en- 
dowed, and  most  respectable  institutions 
of  the  kind  in  the  United  States.  It  has  a 
principal,  a  professor  of  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy,  and  a  pi^fcssor  of  lan- 
guages, about  80  students,  a  libi-ary  of 
about  700  volumes,  and  a  handsome  phi- 
losophical apparatus. 

Exhaustion.  The  ancient  geometers 
were  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  facil- 
ities of  the  higher  analysis.  The  process 
which  tJiey  used  instead  of  it,  in  the  com- 
parison of  curvilinear  figures,  curved  sur- 
faces and  round  bodies,  consisted  in 
bringing  the  magnitudes  into  relation  witli 
others,  to  which,  it  is  true,  they  could  not 
be  made  entirely  equal,  but  yet  so  nearly 
equal  that  the  difference  is  smaller  than 
any  assignable  quantity.  This  was  called 
the  process  of  exhaustion,  (See  Maclaurin, 
OnJYuxions,  the  introduction  of  his  work.) 
The  differential  calculus  furnishes  a  much 
surer  and  speedier  method  for  attaining 
the  object 

ExHiBiTioir;  a  benefaction  settled  for 
the  benefit  of  scholars  in  the  universities, 
that  are  not  on  the  foundation. 

Exile  ;  a  punishment  by  which  a  per- 
son is  compelled  to  leave  the  city,  prov- 
ince, or  even  the  country,  where  he  has 
previously  resided.  It  amounts,  therefore, 
to  a  civil  excommunication,  or  political 
proscription.  It  is  a  punishment  K>r  state 
criminals.  The  ancient  republics  some- 
times exiled  men  on  mere  suspicion  that 
they  might  become  dangerous  to  repub- 
lican liberty  (by  the  ostiacism).  In  tills 
case,  exile  was  not  a  punishment,  but  a 
measure  of  precaution.  Many  anticipat- 
ed the  sentence  of  the  judges,  and  went 
into  voluntary  exile.  (See  Deportation, 
For  BaMoniion  ExUe,  see  Hebrews  and 
Jews,)  It  does  not  often  happen,  at  pres- 
ent, that  real  criminals  are  exiled,  as  it  is 
felt  to  be  unjust  for  one  state  to  let  loose 
dfienden  upon  its  neishbors.  But  it 
sometimes  happens,  in  me  U.  States,  that 
persons  convicted  of  minor  offences  are 
pardoned,  on  condition  of  leaving  the  state. 
Some  time  since,  a  number  of  youne  men 
of  Wiirtemberg,  convicted  of  p^tical 
offences,  were  released,  on  promiauig  to 
go  to  America. 

Exorcism.  An  opinion  prevailed  in 
the  ancient  church,  that  certain  persons, 
those  particularly  who  were  afflicted  with 
certain  diseases,  espedaUy  madness  and 
epilepsy  (q.  v.j,  were  possessed  by  evil 
■{nrits.  Over  such  persons  forms  of  con- 
jumtion  were  pronounced,  and  this  act 


was  called  txorcitm.    There  were  erem 
certain  men  who  made  this  a  regular  pro- 
fession, and  were  called  exorciMs,    In  the 
3d  century,  an  idea  began  to  prevail  that 
heathens  and  heretics  were  possessed  by 
demons,  and  hence  exorcism  was  joined 
with  the  act  of  baptism.    St.  Augustine's 
doctrine    of    original   sin   having    been 
adopted  by  the  church  in  the  5th  century, 
this  ceremonv  was  used  in  the  baptism 
of  infants.    Luther  allowed  the  custom  to 
be  retained ;  the  Calvinistic  church  early 
discarded  it ;  many  of  the  Lutheran  cler- 
gy, even  in  the  16th  century,  also  disap- 
proved of  it.    It  continued,  however,  m 
the  Lutheran  church  till  modem  times, 
although  explained,  by  saying  that  it  wns 
not  an  expulsion  of  Satan,  but  merely  an 
acknowledgment  of  innate  depravity,  and 
of  the  necessity  of  redemption.    It  is  now 
almost  universally  done  away  with  amon^ 
Protestants.     The  Catholic  church   has 
ordinary  exorcisms,  as  those  used  in  bap- 
tism and  in  the  benediction  of  the  water, 
and  extraordinazy  ones,  those  which  ore 
used  to  deliver  possessed  persons,  to  abate 
storms,  to  kill  obnoxious  animals,  as  the 
vermin  which  destroy  the  fruits  of  the 
earth.    It  is  by  no  means,  however,  an 
idea  which  arose  in  the  Christian  church. 
All  the  ancient  pagans  (and,  probably,  we 
may  say  aU  pagans)  acknowledged  the 
efficacy  of  exorcism.    The  Jews  fikewise 
did,  and  the  passages  of  the  New  Testa- 
mcnt  are  known  to  every  one,  which  state, 
that  Christ  drove  evil  spuits  out  of  pos- 
sessed persons. 

Exorcist.  The  roembere  of  one  of  the 
lower  orders  of  Catholic  clergy  are  caUed 
by  this  name.    (See  Deam,) 

Exoteric    (See  Esoteric.) 

Exotic  ;  an  appellation  for  the  produce 
of  foreign  countries.  Exotic  plants  are 
such  as  belong  to  a  soil  and  climate  entire- 
ly different  from  the  phice  where  they  ore 
raised,  and  therefore  can  be  preserved  for 
the  most  part  only  in  sreen-houses.  Ex- 
otic plants  of  the  hot  climates  are  veiy  nu- 
merous, and  require  the  utmost  attention 
of  the  gardener.  Even  if  they  can  be 
brought  to  blossom,  it  is  rare  that  they 
|m)duce  fruit,  and  sdll  more  rare  that  tlie 
seeds  ripen.  It  Is  only  by  care  and  ac- 
curate observation  of  their  nature  and 
wants,  tliat  some  of  them  can  be  accH' 
mated,  or  made  to  flourish  on  the  foreign 
soil. 

Expansion,  in  physics,  is  the  enlarge- 
ment or  increase  in  the  bulk  of  bodies,  in 
consequence  of  a  chance  in  their  tempeiv 
ature.  (See  Calorie,)  This  is  one  of  the 
most  general  efStcts  of  heat,  being  oowr 
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L  to  all  bodies  whaterer,  whether  solid 
or  fluid.  The  expozision  of  solid  bodies 
M  determined  by  we  pjnrometer,  and  tliat 
of  fluids  by  die  thermometer  {^see  thete 
artides).  The  expansion  of  fluids  varies 
eonsiderably ;  but,  in  general,  the  denser 
the  fluid,  the  less  the  expansion;  thus 
water  expands  more  than  mercury,  and 
spirits  of  wine  more  than  water ;  and, 
commonly,  the  greater  th^  heat,  tlie  greater 
the  expansion ;  but  this  is  not  umversal, 
Ibr  there  are  cases  in  wluch  expansion  is 
product^!,  not  by  an  increase,  but  by  a 
diminution  of  temperature.  Water  fur- 
nishes us  with  the  most  remarkable  in- 
stance of  this  kind.  Its  maximum  of 
denfflty  corresponds  with  42^.5  of  Fahren- 
faett^  thermometer;  when  cooled  down 
below  4SPJ5,  it  undergoes  an  expansion 
for  every  degree  of  temperature  which  it 
loses :  and  at  33°,  the  e^ansion  amounts 
to  i^rr  ^^  ^6'  whole  expansion  which 
water  underaoes  when  heated  fiom  42^ JS 
toSI2°.  With  this  more  recent  experi- 
ments coincide  verv  nearly ;  for,  by  cool- 
inff  I00,000parts  m  bulk  of  water  from 
4SP.5  to  33P,  they  were  converted  to 
100,081  parts.  The  expanaon  of  water 
18  the  same  for  any  number  of  degrees 
alM>ve  or  below  the  maximum  of  density. 
Thus,  if  we  heat  water  10°  above  42°.5,  it 
occupies  precisely  the  same  bulk  as  it 
does  when  cooled  down  to  10  degrees  be- 
low 42°.5.  Therefore  the  density  of  wa- 
ter at  32°  and  at  53°  is  precisely  the  same. 
Dahon  cooled  water  to  the  temperature  of 
5°  without  freezm jj,  or  37°:5  below  the 
maximum  point  of  density ;  and,  during 
the  whole  of  that  range,  its  bulk  precisely 
corresponded  with  the  bulk  of  water  the 
same  number  of  degrees  above  42°.5. 
The  prodigious  force  with  which  water 
expands  in  the  act  of  freezing,  is  shown 
by  ghiss  bottles  filled  with  water,  which 
are  commonly  broken  in  pieces  when  the 
water  freezes.  A  brass  globe,  whose  cav- 
ity is  an  inch  in  diameter,  miw^  be  biust 
by  filliug  It  with  water  and  freezing  it;- 
atid  the  force  necessaiy  for  this  efiect  is 
27,720  pounds  wei^t  The  expansive 
force  or  freezing  water  may  be  erolained 
.  by  supposinff  it  the  consequence  of  a  ten- 
dency which  water,  in  consolidating^,  is 
observed  to  have  to  arrange  its  particles 
in  one  determinate  manner,  so  as  to  form 
prismatic  cnrstals,  crossing  each  other  at 
angles  of  €0°  and  120°.  The  force  with 
which  they  arrange  themselves  in  this 
manner  must  be  enormous,  since  it  ena- 
bles small  quantities  of  water  to  overcome 
•0  great  mechanical  pressures.  This  ob- 
aervBCioii  is  eonspicuoualy  iUusdnted  by 


observing  the  crystals  of  ice  on  a  piece  of 
water  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air  in 
fit)8ty  weather;  or  upon  a  pane  of  glass  in 
a  window  of  a  room  without  a  fire,  at  the 
same  season.  Various  methods  have  been 
tried  to  ascertain  the  specific  gravity  of  ice 
at  32° ;  tliat  which  succeeded  best  was  to 
dilute  spirits  of  wine  with  water  till  a 
mass  of  solid  ice  put  into  it  remained  in 
any  part  of  the  liquid  without  either  sink- 
ing or  risinff.  The  specific  gravity  of 
such  a  liauia  is  0.92,  which,  of  course,  is 
the  specinc  gravity  of  ice,  supposing  the 
Sjpecific  gravity  of  water  at  60°  to  be  L 
This  is  an  expansion  much  greater  than 
water  experiences  even  when  heated  to 
212°,  its  boiling  point  We  see  from  this 
that  water,  when  converted  into  ice,  no 
longer  observes  that  equable  expansion 
measured  by  Dalton,  but  undergoes  a 
very  rapid  and  considerable  augmentation 
of  bulk. 

Ex  Parte  ;  a  term  used  in  the  court  of 
chanceiT,  when  a  commission  is  taken 
out  and  executed  by  one  side  or  party 
only,  upon  the  other  party's  neglecting  or 
refusing  to  join  therem. 

Expectation,  in  the  doctrine  of 
chances,  is  the  value  of  any  prospect  of 

Erize  or  property  depending  upon  the 
appening  of  some  uncertain  event,  the 
value  of  which,  in  all  cases,  is  equal  to 
the  whole  sum  multiplied  by  the  proba- 
bility that  the  event  on  which  it  depends 
may  happen. 

Expectation^  in  the  doctrine  of  life 
annmties,  denotes  the  time  which  a  per- 
son of  a  given  age  may  expect  to  live. 
Simpson's  table  of  the  expectation  of 
life,  m  London,  is  as  follows : — 


Af«. 

Eipec 

Ag^ 

Expic 

Age. 

Eipeci 

A««- 

Ezpee. 

1 

27.0 

21 

28.3 

41 

19.2 

61 

12.0 

2 

32.0 

22 

27.7 

42 

18.8 

62 

11.6 

3 

34.0 

23 

27i2 

43 

18.5 

63 

11.2 

4 

35.6 

24 

2a6 

U 

18.1 

64 

10.8 

5 

36.0 

25 

26.1 

45 

17.8 

65 

lOiJ 

6 

36.0 

26 

25.6 

46 

17.4 

66 

10.1 

7 

35.8 

27 

25.1 

47 

17.0 

67 

9.8 

8 

35.6 

28 

24.6 

48 

16.7 '68 

9.4 

9 

35.2 

29 

24.1 

49 

16.3 

69 

9.1 

10 

34.8 

30 

23.6 

50 

16.0 

70 

8.8 

11 

34.3 

31 

2ai 

51 

15.6 

71 

8.4 

12 

3a7 

32 

22.7 

52 

15i2|'72 

8.1 

13 

33.1 

33 

22.3 

53 

14i)|73 

7.8 

14 

32.5 

34 

21.9 

54 

14.5 

74 

7.5 

15 

31.9 

35 

21.5 

55 

14JJ 

75 

7.2 

16 

31.3 

36 

21.1 

56 

ia8 

76 

6.8 

17 

30.7 

37 

20.7 

57 

134 

77 

6.4 

18 

30.1 

38 

20.3 

58 

13.1 

78 

6.0 

19 

29.5 

39 

19.9 

59 

12.7 

79 

5.5 

20 

28.9 

40 

19.6 

160 

12.4  180)   5.0 
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From  this  table,  the  expectation  of  life, 
at  any  age,  is  found,  on  inspection,  thus: 
a  person  of  20  years  of  age  has  an  expec- 
tation of  living  28.9  years;  and  in  the 
same  manner  may  be  found  the  expecta- 
tion at  any  otlier  age. 

Expectorants,  in  pharmacy;  medi- 
cines which  promote  expectoration.  Such 
are  tlie  stimulating  gurhs  and  resins, 
squills,  &c. 

Expectoration  ;  the  act  of  evacuating, 
or  bringing  up  phlegm,  or  other  matters,  out 
of  the  trachea  and  lungs,  by  cougliing,  &c. 

Expeditions  to  the  North  Pole. 
(See  .Yorih  Pole.) 

Experimental  Philosophy  is  that 
which  deduces  the  laws  of  nature,  the 
properties  and  powers  of  bodies,  and  tlicir 
actions  upon  each  other,  &om  sensible  ex- 
periments and  observations.  In  our  inqui- 
ries into  nature,  we  are  to  be  guided  by 
those  rules  and  maxims  which  are  found 
genuine,  and  consonant  to  a  just  method 
of  physical  reasoning;  and  these  rules 
are,  by  sir  Isaac  Newton,  reckoned  four, 
viz.  1.  more  causes  of  natural  tilings  are 
not  to  be  admitted  tlian  are  true,  and  suf- 
ficient to  explain  the  phenomena ;  for  na- 
ture is  simple,  and  does  nothing  in  vain. 
2.  Therefore,  of  natural  effects  of  the 
same  kind,  the  same  causes  are  to  be  as- 
signed, as  &r  as  it  can  be  done ;  as  of  res- 
piration in  man  and  beasts,  of  the  de- 
scent of  stones  in  Europe  and  America, 
of  light  in  a  culinary  fire  and  in  the  sun, 
and  of  the  reflection  of  li^ht  in  the  earth 
and  the  otlier  planets.  3.  The  qualities 
of  natural  bodies,  which  cannot  be  in- 
creased or  diminislied,  and  agree  to  all 
bodies  on  which  experiments  can  be 
made,  are  to  be  reckoned  as  tlie  qualities 
of  all  bodies  whatever ;  thus,  because  ex- 
tension, divisibility,  hardness,  impenetra- 
bilit\%  mobility,  the  vis  inertuB,  and  p^vity, 
are  found  in  all  bodies  under  our  inspec- 
tion, we  may  conclude  that  they  belong 
to  all  bodies  whatever,  and  are  the  origi- 
nal and  universal  properties  of  tliein. 
4.  In  experimental  philosophy,  proposi- 
tions collected  from  the  phenomena  by 
induction,  are  to  be  deemed  (notwith- 
standing contrary  hypotheses)  either  ex- 
actly, or  very  nearly  true,  till  other  phe- 
nomena occur,  by  which  tliey  may  be 
rendered  more  accurate,  or  liable  to  ex- 
ception. This  ought  to  be  done,  lest  ar- 
guments of  induction  should  be  destroyed 
by  hypotheses,  and  logical  series  be  super- 
seded by  conjectures. 

Explorator;  a  contrivance,  invented 
by  Beccaria,  consisting  of  a  wire,  whose 
insulated  ends,  provided  with  knobs  of  tin, 


are  fastened  to  a  pole  over  the  chimDey, 
or  to  the  top  of  a  tree.  From  this  wire^ 
another  leads  into  a  chamber,  tliroiigb 
a  glass  tube,  covered  witli  sealiiig-wa:^ 
communicating,  in  the  chamber,  with  an 
electrometer,  by  w^hich  the  electricity  of 
the  air  may  J)e  daily  observed. 

Explosion,  in  natural  philosophy;  a 
sudden  and  violent  expansion  of  an  aerial 
or  other  elastic  fluid,  by  which  it  instantly 
throws  off  any  olistacle  in  its  way.  Ex- 
plosion differs  from  expansion  in  this,— 
that  the  latter  is  a  gradual  power,  act- 
ing uniformly  for  some  time,  whereas 
the  former  is  momentary.  The  expan- 
sions of  solid  substances  do  not  ter- 
minate in  violent  explosions,  on  ac- 
count of  their  slowness,  and  the  small 
space  through  which  the  expanding  sub- 
stance moves.  Thus  we  find,  that,  Aough 
wedges  of  wood,  when  wetted,  will 
cleave  solid  blocks  of  stone,  they  never 
throw  them  to  any  distance,  as  gunpowder 
does.  On  tlie  other  hand,  it  is  seldom  that 
the  expansion  of  any  elastic  fluid  bursts 
a  solid  substance,  witliout  throwing  the 
fiTigments  of  it  to  a  considerable  distance. 
The  reasons  of  this  may  be  comprised  in 
tliese  particulars :  1.  The  immense  veloci- 
ty with  which  the  aerial  fluids  expand, 
when  affected  by  a  considerable  degree  of 
heat  2.  Their  celerity  in  acquiring  heat, 
and  being  affected  by  it,  wliich  is  much 
superior  to  that  of  solid  substances.  Thus 
air,  heated  as  much  as  iron  when  brought 
to  a  white  heat,  is  expanded  to  four  times 
its  bulk ;  but  the  metal  itself  will  not  be 
expanded  the  500th  part  of  that  qmce. 
In  the  case  of  gunpowder,  the  velocity 
with  which  the  fmme  moves  is  calculated, 
by  Mr.  Robms,  to  be  no  less  than  7000 
feet  in  a  second,  or  little  less  than  70 
miles  per  minute.  Hence  the  impulse  of  • 
the  fluid  is  inconceivably  great,  and  the 
obstacles  on  which  it  strikes  are  carried  off 
with  vast  velocity,  though  much  less  dian 
that  just  mentioned;  tor  a  cannon-ball, 
with  the  greatest  charge  of  powder,  does 
not  move  at  a  greater  rate  than  2400  feet 
per  second,  or  Utde  more  than  27  miles  per 
minute.  The  velocity  of  the  ball  again  is 
promoted  by  the  sudden  propagation  of 
the  heat  dirough  the  whole  body  of  the 
air,  as  soon  as  it  is  extricated  from  die 
materials  of  wliich  the  gunpowder  is 
made,  so  that  it  is  enabled  to  strike  all  at 
once,  and  thus  greatly  to  augment  die 
movements  of  the  ball.  We  may  con-  ^ 
elude,  upon  these  principles,  that  the  force 
of  an  explosion  depends,  1.  on  the  quan- 
tity of  elasdc  fluid  to  be  expended ;  2.  on 
the  velocity  it  acqmres  by  a  certain  degroe 
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«f  hett;  and,  3.  on  the  eelerity  with 
vliich  the  degree  of  heat  afiects  the 
wiiole  of  the  expansile  fluid.  These 
three  take  place  in  the  greatest  perfection 
where  the  electric  fluid  is  concerned,  as 
in  lightning,  earthquakes  and  volcanoes. 
(Sec  Statnu) 

Exponent,  in  mathematics,  is  the  in- 
dex of  a  root  or  power.  For  instance,  if 
aqiiuiitity  is  multiplied  by  itself  any  num- 
kt  of  times,  instead  of  repeating  the  &c- 
lor  80  many  times,  we  place  over  it,  on 
the  right,  a  figure  denoting  how  often  the 
QuinlKtr  or  magnitude  has  oeen  multiplied 
by  itself;  e,  g,a^  =z  aaaa  =z€i,afCt,a 
93z=9X9X9  =  729. 
Ex  POST  Facto,  in  law;  something 
doDe after  another;  thus  a  law  is  said  to 
beerpotf/odo,  when  it  is  enacted  to  pun- 
ish an  ofll&ce  committed  before  the  pass- 
ing of  the  law — a  violation  of  the  plainest 
prindples  of  justice. 

ExpEEssKo  Oils,  in  chemistry,  are 
those  which  are  obtained  fix>m  bodies 
only  by  pressing,  to  distinguish  them  from 
animal  and  essential  oils,  which  last  are, 
forihe  most  part,  obtained  by  distillation. 
ExTEssioN,  in  philosophy ;  one  of  the 
<:ominm  and  essential  properties  of  body, 
or  tiiat  by  which  it  possesses  or  takes  up 
some  part  of  universal  space. 

ExTucT  (extradum).    1.  When  chem- 
ists use  this  term,  they  generally  mean  the 
product  of  an  aqueous  decoction.    2.  In 
^binnaey,  it  includes  all  those  prepara- 
tions from  vegeUibles,  which  are  separat- 
^  by  the  agency  of  various  Uquids,  and 
a/ierwsBfds  obtained  from  such  solutions, 
in  a  solid  state,  by  evaporation  of  the 
Qttnstmum.    It  also  includes  those  sub- 
asnees  which  are  held  in  solution  by  the 
natural  juices  of  fresh  plants,  as  well  as 
those  to  which  some  menstruum  is  added 
at  the  time  of  preparation.    Now,  such 
soiubJe  matters  are  various,  and  mosdy 
complicaled,  so  that  chemical  accuracy  is 
not  to  be  looked  for  in  the  apphcation  of 
the  term.   Some  chemists,  however,  have 
affixed  this  name  to  one  peculiar  modifi- 
catioQ  of  vegetable  matter,  which  has 
been  called  extradwe^  oitej^ruifWextrad- 
ive/>rtnc^;  and,  as  this  forms  one  con- 
stituent part  of  common  extracts,  and 
possesses  certain  characters,  it  will   be 
proper  to  mention  such  of  them  as  may 
influence   its    pharmaceutical    relations. 
The  extxaotxve  prmciple   has  a  strong 
taate^  differing  in  di^rent  plants:  it  is 
soluble  in  water,  and  its  solution  speedily 
^  mto  a  state  ofnatrefiiction,  by  which 
^  k  destroyed,     Hepei^ed  evaporations 
<ftf  ao/ufjoos  reader  it  at  last  insoluble,  in 
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consequence  of  its  combmation  with  oz^<p 
gen  from  the  atmosphere.  It  is  soluble  m 
alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether.  It  unites 
with  alumine,  and,  if  boiled  with  neutral 
salts  thereof,  precipitates  them.  It  precip- 
itates with  strong  acids,  and  with  the  ox- 
ides from  solutions  of  most  metallic  saltan 
especially  muriate  of  tin.  It  readily  unites 
with  alkalies,  and  forms  compounds  with 
them,  which  are  soluble  in  water.  No  pert, 
however,  of  this  subject,  has  been  hitlierto 
sufficiently  examined.  In  the  preparation 
of  all  the  extracts,  the  London  Pharma- 
copoeia requires  that  the  water  be  evapo- 
rated, as  speedily  as  possible,  in  a  broad, 
shallow  dish,  by  meads  of  a  water-bath, 
until  they  have  acquired  a  consistence 
proper  for  making  pills ;  and,  towards  the 
end  of  the  inspissation,  tliat  they  should 
be  constantly  stined  with  a  wooden  rod.' 
These  general  rules  require  minute  and 
accurate  attention,  more  particularly  in 
the  immediate  evaporation  of  the  solution, 
whether  prepared  by  expression  or  de- 
coction, in  tlie  manner,  as  well  as  the  de- 
gree, of  heat  by  which  it  is  performed, 
and  the  promotion  of  it  by  changing  the 
surface  oy  constant  stirring,  when  the 
Uquor  begins  to  thicken,  aud  even  by 
directing  a  strong  current  of  air  over  its 
sur&ce,  if  it  can  convenientiy  be  done- 
It  is  impossible  to  regulate  the  tempera- 
ture if  a  naked  fire  be  used ;  and,  to  pre- 
vent the  extract  from  burning,  the  use  of 
a  water-bath  is,  therefore,  absolutely  ne- 
cessary. 

Extractor,  in  midwifery ;  an  instru- 
ment, or  forceps,  for  extricating  chikhen 
by  the  head. 

ExTRADos ;  the  outside  of  an  arch  of  a 
bridge,  vault,  &c  (See  ^rcAitedure,  voL  i, 
page33G.)  ^ 

Extravasation,  m  contusions,  and 
other  accidents  of  the  cranium,  is  when 
one  or  more  of  the  blood-vesset^  distrib- 
uted on  the  dura  malar  are  broken,  where- 
by there  is  such  a  discharge  of  blood 
as  oppresses  the  brain,  frequendy  brinff- 
iug  on  violent  pains,  and  at  length  death 
itself  unless  the  patient  is  timely  relieved. 

Extremities.  This  term  is  applied  to 
the  limbs,  as  distinguishing  them  from  the 
other  divisions  of  the  animal,  die  head  and 
trunk.  The  extremities  are  four  in  num- 
ber, divided,  in  man,  into  upper  and  lower ; 
in  other  animals,  mto  antenor  and  poste- 
rior. Each  extremity  is  divided  into  four 
parts ;  the  upper  into  the  shoulder,  the 
arm,  the  fore-arm,  and  the  hand  ;  the 
k>wer  into  the  hip,  the  thigh,  the  leg  and 
the  foot. 

Exuvijb,  among  natuialists,  denotes  the 
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caat-off  ports  or  coverings  of  animals,  as 
Che  skins  of  serpents,  cateipilbus  and  oth- 
er insects. 

£t  ;  a  Scandinavian  word,  signifying 
itiandf  and  contained  in  several  geograph- 
ical words,  as  ^^tngUgey^  the  island  of  the 
Angles. 

Etck,  Hubert  van,  a  Flemish  painter, 
considered  as  the  founder  of  the  Flemish 
school,  was  bom  in  1366,  at  Maeseyk.  He 
was  much  distinguished  by  his  paintings 
in  distemper ;  and,  after  the  introduction 
of  oil-painting  by  his  brother,  he  practised 
in  that  with  equal  success.  An  admirable 
piece  of  his,  in  conjunction  with  Iiis  broth- 
er, representing  the  adoration  of  tlie  Lamb, 
from  the  Apo^ypse,  is  preserved  in  the 
museum  at  Paria  It  contains  tliree  hun- 
dred and  thirty  figures,  painted  in  a  hard 
manner,  but  with  great  truth  and  charac- 
ter.   He  died  in  1426. 

Etck,  John  van  (also  caDed  Jan  van 
^i^^&gg^  or  John  of  Bruges,  from  Bruges, 
the  place  of  his  readence,  as  the  former 
name  was  ffiven  him  from  the  place  of 
his  birth,  Maeseyk,  in  the  bishopric  of 
Lie^),  was  the  son  of  a  painter,  whose 
fanuly  name  is  not  knovni,  and  was  bom, 
according  to  some,  about  1370 ;  according 
to  others,  at  the  close  of  the  14th  centuiy ; 
an  opinion  fiivored  by  many  circumstan- 
ces. His  elder  brother,  Hubert  van  Eyck 
(bom  about  1966|,  who  was  also  a  cele- 
brated painter  in  his  time,  gave  him  his 
fint  instmction  in  the  principles  of  the 
art  The  talents  of  this  rare  genius  were 
so  rapidly  and  vicorously  developed,  that 
he  soon  suipassedhis  brother,  and  became 
the  admiration  of  his  ovm  and  succeeding 
times.  Of  the  history  of  these  brothers  we 
know  die  following  circumstances.  They 
resided  at  Bmges,  then  much  frequented 
by  tlio  nobles  and  the  wealthy  on  account 
of  its  flourishinff  commerce.  About  1420, 
or  soon  after,  3iey  went  to  Ghent,  for  a 
considerable  time,  to  execute  together  a 
rery  large  worit,  which  Philip  tlie  Grood, 
of  Burgundy,  who  succeeded  to  the  gov- 
ernment in  1419,  had  engaged  them  to 
do.  This  is  the  celebrated  Adoration  of 
the  Lamb,  now  in  the  museum  at  Paris ; 
a  painting  which,  in  its  difterent  parts, 
contains  over  three  hundred  figures,  and 
is  a  masterpiece.  It  is  painted  on  wood 
with  side  pannels,  which  contain  the  por- 
traits of  the  two  artists  and  of  their  sister 
Margaret,  likewise  a  painter,  or,  as  some 
think,  of  the  wife  of  John  van  Eyck.  Of 
these  pannels,  one  is  at  Berlin  in  the  col- 
lection of  Mr.  Solly,  bought  by  the  Pms- 
sian  govemment  This  afifoids  the  prin- 
cipal aigument   for  the   opinion   lately 


started,  that  John  van  Eyck  was   bom 
twenty  or  thirty  years  later  than  the  date       , 

il370j  assigned  to  his  birth  by  Sandrait»  ' 
f*or  tnese  portraits,  which,  as  well  as  the 
whole  painting,  were  executed  between 
1420  and  1430,  represent  the  elder  brother 
as  a  man,  perhaps  about  sixty — ^which 
agrees  with  the  account  of  his  birth — 
while  the  other,  John;  appeara  as  a  man  of 
about  thirty,  which  could  not  have  lieen 
the  case,  had  he  been  really  bom  as  early 
as  1370.  At  the  brilliant  court  of  Philip, 
the  brothere  had  the  best  opportunities  of 
improving  their  taste  by  spectacles  of 
splendor  of  all  kinds,  dresses,  jewels,  fur- 
niture, am^s,  banquets,  &c.  *  John  par- 
ticularly availed  himself  of  them  in  his 
works,  in  which  such  objects  are  repre- 
sented with  remarkable  tmth.  Hubert 
did  not  live  to  see  the  painting  above- 
mentioned  completed.  He  died  in  Ghent, 
as  did  also  his  sister  Mafgaret.  John  fin- 
ished the  work,  and  returned  with  his 
wife  to  Bruges,  where  he  remained  till  his 
death,  and  executed  several  excellent 
pieces.  The  reputation  of  this  celebrated 
painter  became  very  great  even  during  bis 
life  time,  by  his  great  share  in  the  intro- 
duction of  oil-paintinff  (q.  v.);  the  original 
invention  of  which  has  been  incorrectly 
ascribed  to  him  by  many.  John  van  Eyck 
vmas  also  of  great  service  to  the  art  by  bis 
improvements  in  linear  and  aerial  per- 
spective, and  in  painting  upon  glass.  In 
regard  to  the  fiist,  we  will  only  remark, 
that  it  was  a  general  custom,  before  his 
time,  to  have  for  the  back  ground  of  the 
picture  a  flat  gold  ground,  fix)m  which  the 
figures  stood  out  without  perspective,  as 
may  still  be  seen  in  numberless  woiks  of 
earlier  date.  Van  Eyck  himself  followed 
this  practice  in  his  earlier  efi^rts,  but,  as 
he  made  fiirther  advances  in  his  art,  con- 
ceived the  idea,  towards  which  there  had 
been  hitherto  only  some  distant  advances, 
of  giving  a  more  natural  grouping  and 
perspective  to  his  figures  by  a  natural 
tiack  ground.*  In  tUs  he  succeeded  so 
eminently,  as  many  of  his  still  remaining 
works  prove,  diat  be  may  be  called  in  this 
respect  tlie  father  of  modem  painting, 
since  he  gave  the  art  a  new  turn  and  im- 

Sulse,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  hi^ 
agree  of  improvement  which  it  has  sinoe 
attained  in  tlie  brightest  era  of  the  crest 
masters  who  succeeded  him  in  the  Neth- 
erlands and  in  Italy.  In  the  art  of  paint- 
ing on  glass,  he  is  considered  as  the  an- 

*  At  the  same  time  with  him,  Pietro  della  Fntn- 
cesca  and  Paolo  Uttella  employed  the  linear  per- 
•pective  instead  of  the  gold  ground,  but  not  in 
such  perfectkm  as  be. 
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tfaor  of  the  mode  of  paintinff  on  whole 
panes,  with  colors  delicately  lu^nded,  and 
yet  so  firmly  fixed,  that  obliteration  was 
imposrable— an  object  before  attained  only 
bjr  joining  together  (in  Mosaic)  several 
small  panes  of  difierent  colors.  The  in- 
fluence of  John  van  Eyck,  both  as  an  artist 
and  as  an  inventor,  or  rather  improver  of 
several  branches  of  the  art,  was  therefore 
very  great  The  school  of  which  he  was, 
in  some  measure,  the  founder,  does  not 
yield  in  celebrity  to  the  best  contemporary 
or  sucoeeding  artists,  although  it  must  be 
allowed  to  b^  often  defective  in  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  extremities  of  the  hu- 
man body — a  fault  occasioned  by  that 
ezoeseive  delicacy,  which  prevented  the 
study  of  naked  forms,  and  of  anatomy  in 
seneraL  On  the  other  hand — the  faces, 
dieses,  grouping,  distribution  of  light  and 
ahade,  are  always  superior,  and  the  color- 
ing bnlliant  and  qplendid,  in  the  works  of 
this  painter  and  most  of  his  scholars. 
Many  of  his  paintings  are  still  preserved 
€kha  in  churches  and  museums,  or  in 
privatB  collections.  Among  his  scholars 
are  reckoned,  beades  the  nearly  contempo- 
rary Antonello  of  Messina,  Roger  van 
Bniffge,  Uans  Hemling  and  others,  also 
the  kter  masters,  Albert  D&rer,  Luke  of 
Leyden,  Hans  Holbein,  Luke  Kranach, 
^«  F.  Waagen  has  investigated  with 
care  die  history  of  the  two  brotiiers  in  his 
work  entitled  Hubert  and  John  van  Eyck 
(Breshu,  1822). 

£te  ;  the  organ  of  sight,  consisting  of 
several  parts,  90  adapted  to  each  other  as 
to  answer  the  purpose  of  distinct  vision 
ivlien  placed  in  a  proper  situation  with 
r^ard  to  light  and  snade.  The  eye, 
though  properly  a  subject  of  anatomy,  is 
so  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  vision, 
that  its  stnacture  must  first  be  understood 
before  any  advances  can  be  made  in  that 
theory ;  and,  as  such,  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
philosophical  inquiry,  and  must  not,  there- 
fere,  be  wholly  omitted  in  the  present 
work,  although  our  limits  will  only  admit 
of  a  brief  iUustration  of  its  construction 
and  principal  mode  of  opemtion.  The  an- 
nexed figure 
represents  a 
flection  of  the 
human  eye» 
made  by  a 
plane,  which 
B  perpendic- 
alar  to  the 
eoats  which 
ooDtain  its 
aeveral  hu- 
BKtts,  and  also  to  the  nose,    its  form  is 


nearly  spherical,  and  would  be  exactly  so, 
were  not  the  fore  part  a  littie  more  convex 
than'  the  remainaer  ;  the  parts  BFB, 
BAB,  are,  in  reality,  segments  of  a  great- 
er and  less  sphere.  The  humors  of  the 
eye  are  contamed  in  a  firm  coat  B  F,  B  A, 
called  the  scUroUca ;  the  more  convex  or 
protuberant  part  of  which,  B  A  E^  is  trans- 
parent, and,  fix>m  its  consistencv  and  hor- 
ny appearance,  it  is  called  the  oomea, 
TYoB  coat  is  represented  by  the  space 
which  is  contained  between  the  two  exte- 
rior circles.  Contiguous  to  the  sclerotica 
is  a  second  coat^  of  a  softer  substance, 
called  the  chorouks ;  this  coat  is  repre- 
sented by  the  next  white  space,  and  ex- 
tends along  the  back  part  of  the  scleroti- 
ca to  the  cornea.  From  the  junction  of 
the  choroides  and  cornea  arises  the  uvea, 
B  0,  B  0,  a  flat,  opaque  membrane,  in  the 
forepart  of  which,  and  neariy  in  its  centre, 
is  a  circular  aperture  called  the  ptonL 
The  pupil  is  capable  of  being  enlarged  or 
contracted  with  great  readiness ;  by  which 
means,  a  greater  or  less  number  of  rays 
may  be  admitted  into  the  eye,  as  the  cir- 
cumstances of  vision  require.  In  weak 
light,  too  few  rays  might  render  objects 
indistinct ;  and  in  a  strong  light,  too  many 
might  injure  the  organ.  Whilst  the  pupil 
is  thus  enlarged  or  contracted,  its  figure 
remains  unaltered.  This  remarkable  e^ 
feet  is  thought  to  be  produced  by  means 
of  small  fibres,  which  arise  fix>m  the  outer 
circumference  of  the  uvea,  and  tend  to- 
wards its  centre  ;  this  circumference  is 
also  supposed  to  be  muscular,  and  by  its 
equal  action  upon  the  fibres,  on  each  side, 
the  form  of  the  pupil  is  preserved,  whilst 
its  diameter  is  enlarged  or  contracted. — 
At  the  back  part  of  the  eye,  a  littie  nearer 
to  the  nose  than  the  point  which  is  oppo- 
site to  the  pupil,  enters  tiie  optic  ntrve  V, 
which  spreads  itself  over  the  whole  of 
the  choroides  like  a  fine  net,  and  from 
this  circumstance  is  called  the  retina. 
It  is  immersed  in  a  dark  mucus,  which 
adheres  to  the  choroides.  These  three 
coats,  the  sclerotica,  the  choroides  and 
the  retina,  enter  the  socket  of  the  eye 
at  the  same  place.  The  sclerotica  is  a 
continuation  of  the  dura  nuUer,  a  thick 
membrane  which  lies  immediately  under 
the  skuU.  The  choroides  is  a  continua- 
tion of  the  pia  nuxiert  a  fine,  thin  mem- 
brane which  adheres  closely  to  the  brain. 
The  retina  proceeds  firom  the  brain. — 
Within  the  eye,  a  littie  behind  the  pupil, 
is  a  soil,  transparent  substance,  £  D  £, 
nearly  of  the  form  of  a  double  convex 
lens,  the  anterior  sur&ce  of  which  is  less 
curved  than  the  posterior,  and  rounded  off 
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at  the  edges,  E,  E,  as  the  figure  repro- 
aentB.  This  humor,  which  is  nearly  of 
the  consistency  of  a  hard  jelly,  decreasing 
gradually  in  density  from  the  centre  to  the 
circumference,  is  called  the  crystalline  ku- 
mor.  It  is  kept  in  its  place  by  a  muscle 
called  the  Ugcanentiim  ctliare,  which  takes 
its  rise  from  the  junction  of  the  choroi- 
des  and  cornea,  and  is  a  htde  convex  to- 
wards the  uvea.  The  cavity  of  the  eye, 
hetween  the  cornea  and  crystalline  hu- 
mor, is  filled  with  transparent  fluid  like 
water,  called  the  aqueous  humor.  The 
cavity  between  the  ciystalline  humor  and 
the  back  part  of  the  eye,  is  also  filled  with 
a  transparent  fluid,  rather  more  viscous 
than  the  fi>rmer,  called  the  vitnous  humor. 
It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain,  with  great  ac- 
curacy, the  reflecting  powers  of  the  sev- 
eral humors ;  the  redacting  powers  of  the 
aqueous  and  vitreous  humora  are  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  water ;  the  reflacting 
power  of  the  cirstalline  humor  is  some- 
what greater.  Thesurfacesof  the  several 
humors  of  the  eye  are  so  situated  as  to 
have  one  tine  perpendicular  to  them  all. 
This  tine,  A  D  F,  is  called  the  axis  of  the 
eye,  or  optic  axis.  The  focal  centre  of  the 
eye  is  that  point  in  the  axis  at  which  the 
imace  upon  the  retina  and  the  object  sub- 
tend equal  angles.  This  point  is  not  far 
distant  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
ciystalline    lens,  though  its  situation  is 

E'  biy  subject  to  a  small  change,  as  the 
of  the  eye,  or  the  distance  of  the 
,  is  changed. — From  the  considera- 
tion of  the  structure  of  the  eye,  we  may 
easily  now  understand  how  the  notices  of 
external  objects  are  conveyed  to  the  brain. 
Let  P  QR,  in  the  annexed  flgure,  be  an  ob- 
ject, towards 
which  the  ax- 
is of  the  eye  ' 
is  directed  ; « 
then  the  rays  ^ 
which  di- 
verge fiiom 
any  point  Q, 
and  fall  upon  the  convex  surface  of  the 
aqueous  humor,  have  a  degree  of  conver- 
gency  given  them ;  they  are  then  refiected 
by  a  double  convex  lens,  denser  than  the 
ambient  mediums,  which  increases  the 
convergency  ;  apd  if  the  extreme  rays  Q 
H,  Q  I,  have  a  proper  degree  of  divergency 
before  incidence,  the  pencil  will  be  again 
collected  upon  the  retina,  at  g,  and  there 
form  an  image  of  Q.  In  the  same  man- 
ner, the  rays  which  diverge  from  any 
otlier  points,  P,  R,  in  the  object,  wiD  be 
collected  at  the  corresponding  points,;?,  r, 
of  the  retina,  and  a  complete  image,  ^,  9,  r, 


of  the  object  P  QR,  will  be  fbnned  there. 
The  impression  tlius  made  is  conveyed 
to  the  brain  by  the  optic  ner%'e,  which 
originates  there,  and  is  evidently  calcu- 
late to  answer  this  purpose.  Here  it  will 
be  observed,  that  since  the  axis  of  the  sev- 
eral pencils  cross  each  other  at  O,  the 
focal  centre  of  the  eye,  the  image  upon 
the  retina  is  inverted  with  respect  to  the 
object,  and  yet  it  furoisbes  tlie  mind  %vith 
the  idea  of  its  being  erect  This  is  a  difii- 
culty  that  has  produced  c(Misiderable  dis- 
cussion omongst  philosophers;  and  the 
most  satisfactory  explanation  which  coii 
probably  be  given  is,  that  experience  alone 
teaches  us  M'hat  situation  of  an  external 
object  corresponds  to  a  particular  impres- 
sion upon  the  retina.  Some  opticians, 
however,  are  unwilling  to  concede  this 
point,  and  contend  that  the  object  is  re- 
flected fix)m  the  retina  to  another  sub- 
stance>on  which  they  are  painted,  and 
thus  give  to  the  eye  exactly  the  construc- 
tion of  a  Gregorian  telescope.  The  fol- 
lowing measure  of  the  crystalline  and  cor- 
nea, were  taken  by  doctor  Gordon  and 
doctor  Brewster,  firom  the  eye  of  a  female 
above  50  years  of  age,  a  few  houis  after 
death. 

Diameter  of  the  crystalline,  •  .  0.378 
Diameter  of  the  cornea,  ....  0.400 
Thickness  of  the  crystalline, .  .  0.172 
Thickness  of  the  cornea,    .  .  .  0.042 

Measures  of  the  reflective  powers  of  the 
htimors  of  the  same  eye : — 

Index  of  BeftnetioB. 

Refractive  powier  of  water, .  .  .  1.3358 
Ditto,  of  aqueous  humor,  .  .  .  1.3966 
Ditto,  of  idtreous  humor,  •  .  .  1.3394 
Ditto,  of  outer  coat  of  crystalline,  1.3767 
Ditto,  of  middle  coat  of  ditto, .  1^86 
Ditto,  of  centra]  pait  of  ditto, .  1.3990 
Ditto,  of  the  whole  crystalline,  1.383& 
The  range  of  the  eye,  or  the  field  of  visioii, 
may  be  taken  at  110  degrees. 

Eyes  of  a  Portrait, — ^The  influQno& 
which  the  association  of  contisuous  ob> 
jects  has  upon  our  ideas,  is  strikingly  ex- 
emplified in  the  eyes  of  a  portrait.  We 
estimate  the  direcuon  of  the  eyes,  not  only 
fiom  the  position  of  tlie  ball  in  regard  uv 
the  eyelicls,  but  also  fit>m  the  relative  po- 
sition of  Uie  remaining  features  of  the 
fiice.  Doctor  Wbllaston  has  shown,  that 
the  same  eyes  in  a  picture,  which  looks  at 
us,  may  be  made  to  appear  averted  from 
us,  if  we  apply  new  features  to  the  lower 
half  of  the  face.  (See  also  Bigelow's 
Tuknolt^^  PL  iii,  fig.  a)  The  reason 
why  the  eyes  of  a  portrait  appear  to  foUow 
us,  in  all  parts  of  the  room,  is  simply,  that 
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(he  relative  positioB  of  the  featureB  cannot 
ehange,  so  that,  if  the  picture  appears  to 
look  at  us  once,  it  must  appear  to  look  at 
118  always.  If  we  move  to  one  side  of  a 
poitrait,  the  change  which  happens  is 
unlike  that  which  would  take  place  in  a 
bust,  or  living  &ce.  The  picture  is  mere- 
\y  foreshortened,  so  that  we  see  a  narrower 
uoage  of  a  face,  but  it  is  still  that  of  a 
&ce  looking  at  us.  And  if  the  canvass  be 
transparent,  the  same  efiect  takes  place 
from  the  back  of  the  picture. 

Etc,  in  architecture,  is  used  to  sis- 
nify  any  round  window  made  in  a  ped- 
iment, an  attic,  the  reins  of  a  vault,  or  the 
like. 

Ete,  in  agriculture  and  ^ardenin^,  sig- 
nifies a  little  bud,  or  shoot,  mserted  mto  a 
tree  by  way  of  graft 

Ets  or  ▲  Dome  ;  an  aperture  at 
the  top  of  a  dome,  as  that  ot  the  Pan- 
theon at  Rome,  or  of  St.  Paul's  at  Lon- 
don :  it  is  usually  covered  with  a  lan- 
tern. 

Eye  of  ▲  Tree  ;  a  small  pointed  knot, 
to  which  the  leaves  stick,  and  from  which 
the  shoots  or  spiigs  proceed. 

Etebkioht  (Euphrasia  officinalis) ;   a 
small  plant  belon^ng  to  the  natural  order 
rhxnanlOuuiuty  which  is  found  in  Canada 
and  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe.    It 
is  annual,  from  three  to  eight  inches  high, 
often  much  branched ;  the  leaves  ovate 
and  dentate ;  the  flowers   axillary  and 
almost   sessile ;  the  corolla  is  monopet- 
aJous,  white,  streaked  widi  purple,  and 
widi  a   yeUow  spot  on   tlie  lip.     The 
whole  plant  has  a  bitter    taste.    It  for- 
merly enjoyed  a  great  reputation  in  dis- 
esses  of  the  eyes,  probably  on  account  of 
the  brilliancy  of  its  flowers. 

Etelet  Holes  ;  round  holes  worked 
in  a  sail,  to  admit  a  small  rope  through, 
chiefly  the  robins  (or  rope-bands),  and  the 
pnnts  or  leef-line. 

£Tn.iD.  The  eyelid  is  the  external 
oovering  of  the  eye.  Its  peculiar  adt^ita- 
tioD  to  its  proper  offioea  cannot  be  suffi- 
ciently admired.  It  fi)rra8  the  cover 
which  closes  the  eye  during  sleep,  when 
it  remains  motionless  for  hours ;  it  serves 
the  puipoee  of  wiping  and  cleansing  the  ball 
of  the  eye,  as  well  as  moistening  it  by 
spreading  the  tears  over  its  surface,  for  the 
performance  of  which  offices  it  is,  during 
the  waking  hours,  in  incessant  modon.  Jt 
screens  the  eye  also  from  excessive  light, 
which  mi^t  often  be  injurious  ordestruc- 
trre  to  it.  The  sympathy  between  the 
eye  and  ita  lids  is  very  close,  as  was  ab- 
tolutely  necessary  to  theur  proper  action ; 
md  this  is  so  much  the  case,  that  in  weak- 
3* 


nesB  of  the  nerve  of  the  eye,  the  aman- 
ing,  which  warns  us  to  close  them,  is  al- 
wn^s  felt  in  the  lids.  Their  diseases,  like 
those  of  the  eye,  are  various,  but  of  minor 
importance. 

EvijkU,  Preuss;  a  small  tovm,  about  28 
mile^  distant  from  K6nigsberg,  in  Prus- 
sia Proper,  with  1500  inhabitants,  on  the 
lake  of^  Arschen,  fiunous  for  one  of  the 
bloodiest  batdes  on  record,  fought  be- 
tween Napoleon  and  the  allied  Russians 
and  Prussians,  on  the  7th  and  8th  of 
February,  1807.  The  chief  battle  was  on 
the  8th,  and  lasted  12  hours,  amid  the 
thunder  of  300  cannons.  The  carnage 
was  increased  by  a  fidl  of  snow,  which, 
by  causing  the  column  of  Augereau  to 
march  too  far  to  the  left,  and  thus  fidl  of 
their  object,  caused  the  batUe  to  be 
much  longer  protracted.  Augereau  him- 
self was  wounded,  and  his  corps  dissolved 
and  incorporated  with  the  others,  so  much 
had  it  suffered.  Ney  and  Davoust,  who 
were  despatched  by  the  emperor  Napo- 
leon to  outflank  the  enemy,  at  last  succeed- 
ed, and  decided  the  battle ;  but  the  loss 
on  both  sides  was  terrible.  Nine  Russian 
generoJs  had  been  wounded ;  three -French 
generals  killed,  and  five  wounded.  The 
Kusnan  killed  were  estimated  at  12000, 
by  some,  only  at  7000.  The  loss  of  the 
French  was  estimated  at  42,000  men ;  their 
own  statements,  however,  make  it  much 
less.  So  much  is  certain — ^neither  side  ob- 
tained its  object ;  and  had  not  the  young 
officer  despatched  by  Napoleon  with  the 
orders  for  the  batde,  &c.,  to  Bemadotte, 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians, 
there  is  htde  doubt  that  the  French  would 
have  gained  a  complete  victoiy.  (See  the 
beginning  of  vol  ii.  of  the  Mtnuoirs  of  Sor 
vary,  duhe  of  Rovigo^  and  Bothmer's  Map 
of  the  BatUe  of  Eylau,)  According  to 
Scholl  (viii.  405),  Napoleon,  on  February 
26  and  April  29,  offered  a  separate  peace 
to  the  lun^  of  Prussia ;  but  he  concluded 
a  new  alliance  with  Alexander,  April  26. 
The  battle  of  Friedland  followed,  and 
the  humiliating  peace  of  Tilsit  was  con- 
cluded. 

Etnard  ;  a  genUeman  disdnguislied 
for  his  great  exertions  in  favor  of  the  lib- 
erty of  Greece.  He  is  a  banker  at  Gene- 
va and  Leghorn,  and  is  descended  firom  a 
French  family,  several  members  of  which 
fled  to  Geneva  in  the  times  of  tlie  reli- 
gious persecutions.  He  was  bom  at  Ly- 
ons, Sept.  28,  1775.  In  1793,  he  fought 
in  defence  of  his  native  city.  When  Ly- 
ons was  conquered  by  die  convention,  his 
fiunily  fled  to  RoUe,  m  the  Pays  de  Vaud. 
In  1795,  in  connexion  ^vith  his  brother,  he 
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established  a  commercial  house  in  Genoa, 
where  he  served  as  a  Toluntcer  when 
Maaaena  besieged  the  city.  In  1801,  he 
contracted  for  a  loan  to  the  king  of  Etru- 
ria ;  and,  at  a  later  period,  he  received  the 
lucrative  office  of  ftrmer-general  of  the 
commerce  of  salt  and  tobacco  in  Tuscany, 
from  the  princess  Eliza,  wife  of  Baccioc- 
chi.  (q.  v.)  In  1810,  he  was  one  of  the 
deputies  of  Tuscany  to  Paris,  and,  in  1814, 
was  present  at  the  congress  of  Vienna. 
The  grand-duke  Ferdinand  granted  liim 
letters  of  nobihty,  and  sent  him  on  a 
special  mission  to  the  congress  of  Aix-Ia- 
Chapelle.  In  1819,  Mr.  Eynard  was  liv- 
ing at  Geneva,  where  he  displayed  great 
hospitality,  and,  for  several  vears,  was  one 
of  the  most  effectual  and  ardent  pro- 
moters of  the  Greek  cause.  He  made 
very  considerable  advances,  was  at  the 
head  of  collections  for  the  Greeks,  and 
quite  lately  (in  1830)  succeeded  in  pro- 
curing a  loan  of  one  million  and  a  half 
of  fruics  for  them  at  Paris. 

£zEKi£L ;  the  third  of  the  great  proph- 
ets, a  son  of  Buzi,  of  the  race  of  priests. 


He  was  carried  away,  when  youag  (about 
599  B.  C),  into  the  Babylonish  captivity. 
Here  he  received  the  gift  of  prophecv,  while 
he  was  among  other  captives,  bv  Uie  river 
Chebar.  He  was  commanded  by  God  in 
a  vision  to  speak  to  the  children  of  Israel, 
and  to  watch  over  his  people.  In  anotiier 
vision,  God  revealed  to  him  the  sufierings 
which  the  Israelites  were  to  undergo  fur 
their  idolatry.  God  also  revealed  to  him 
the  end  of  the  captivity,  the  return  of  his 
people,  the  restoration  of  the  temple  and 
city,  and,  finally,  the  union  of  Judah  ami 
Israel  under  one  government,  and  the  re- 
turn of  their  former  prosperity.  He  was 
also  miraculously  informed  of  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeans,  and  com- 
municated the  information  to  his  fellow- 
eadles.  He  prophesied  against  E^pt, 
against  Tyre  and  Sidon,  against  the  Idu- 
means  and  Ammonites.  His  prophecies 
are  divided  into  for^  chapters ;  they  are 
obscure,  full  of  poetic  fire,  and  were  not 
received  into  the  Jewish  canon  till  a  late 
period.  The  time  and  manner  of  the 
prophet's  death  are  uncertain. 


F. 


F  is  the  enxth  letter  of  the  English  al- 

Shabet,  and  represents  the  sound  pro- 
uced  by  bringing  the  upper  teeth  against 
the  lower  lip,  and  then  breathing  with  a 
hissing  noise.  It  therefore  belongs  to  the 
semi-vowels,  and  to  those  which  the  Ger- 
mans call  EUudmiU  (blowing  soimds). 
This  aspiration  may  be  more  or  less  vio- 
lent It  may  even  be  so  soft  as  to  pass 
over  into  a  mere  aspirated  ^  and  is  some- 
times entirely  lost ;  as  the  Latin  factrt^ 
in  the  pronimciation  of  Spain,  became 
hacer,  and  is  now  pronounced  only  acer. 
In  the  same  way  Jundus  became  Hondo 
(deep).  F,  in  etymology,  is  altogether  an 
unsettled  sound,  passing  into  h,  and  v,  and 
b,  on  the  one  side,  and  mto  p  on  the  oth- 
er, as  many  letters  pronounced  with  simi- 
lar organic  movements  are  found  to  take 
each  otlier's  places  in  tlie  various  muta- 
tions of  languages.  At  the  beginning  of 
a  word, /often  does  not  belong  to  the  root, 
particularly  before  r  and  I;  for^ is  little 
more  than  a  strong  aspirate,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  the  aspirates  are  not  objects 
of  much  care  before  a  language  has  be- 


come setded  b^  writing,  or  with  persons 
who  do  not  wnte ;  as  the  lower  classes  in 
England  so  often  omit  the  k  where  it 
should  be  pronounced,  and  pronoimce  it 
where  it  does  not  belong.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, we  find  the  root  of  the  German 
Jldmme,  English  Jiame,  in  the  Danish  and 
An^lo-Saxon  liama,  connected  with  the 
Latm  Ztimm,  the  root  of  JUtmma  {fiaxQ^), 
The  English  frttiL  German  Jriach  (pro- 
nounced Jriah)^  is  uom  the  Low-German 
ruck  (pronounced  rM)  and  the  German 
roach  (quick).  The  Eolians,  finding  the  H 
aspirated,  changed  it  into  a  sound  without 
aspiradon,  and  used,  in  order  to  indicate 
it,  two  r  (gammas),  one  above  the  other 
which  was  the  oriffn  of  the  character  F. 

The  Romans  for  some  time  used  F  in- 
verted, thus,  d,  for  V  consonant,  as  TER- 
MINAJIT  for  TERMINAVIT,  or  DIdl 
for  DIVL  Some  have  supposed  that  tliis 
was  one  of  the  three  letters  invented  by 
Claudius,  but  many  inscriptions,  belonging 
to  periods  much  anterior  to  the  time  of 
Claudius,  exhibit  this  singular  use  of  this 
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The  Germans  pronounce  v  like/ 
The  Romans  often  put  f  far  ph,  as,  on 
some  medals,  triun^ftu  for  tnun^phus^  fa- 
riujfoeasj  &c.  This  is  always  done  by 
the  Italians  and  Spaniards^  BB^JUostfia. 
KJopstock,  and  some  other  Germans,  at- 
tempted to  introduce  the  same  manner  of 
writing,  and  published  a  few  works  with 
this  and  other  changes  in  the  orthography, 
but  they  soon  abandoned  iL  In  Ian  guages 
in  which  the  vowels  do  not  prevail  so 
much  as  in  Italian  or  Spanish,  it  is  of 
grmter  importance  to  retain  the  etymo- 
logical orthography. — ^The/wth  the  Ro- 
mans, and  ^  with  the  Greeks,  was  brand- 
ed upon  the  forehead  of  runaway  slaves. 
It  signified  fuga  and  ^evyi}.  F  signified, 
as  a  number,  among  the  Romans,  40; 
with  a  dash  over  it,  40,000.  F,  on  en- 
gravings or  pictures,  stands  forfedt  or  far- 
cuhat  (made).  In  jurisprudence,  ff  sig- 
nifies the  pandects.  Tnis  abbreviation 
originated  in  the  early  period  of  the  art  of 
printing,  when  no  Greek  characters  had 
yet  been  cast,  and  ff  was  used  for  ir,  the 
first  tetter  of  vapiUrat.  On  medals,  monu- 
ments, &C.,  F  stands  for  Fabius,  Fitrius, 
&C.,  JPUiitf ,  FdiXf  Ihustus^  &c.  FF,  on 
Roman  coins,  mefaadjlando^feriundo.  On 
French  coins,  F  means  the  mird  of  Jtn- 
gen;  on  Prussian  coins,  of  Magdebiarg; 
on  Austrian,  of  Halle  in  the  Tyrol,  F, 
with  merchants,  signifies  folio  (page).  F 
ofbn  stands  on  documents  for  fiat  (let 
it  be  done,  granted,  &c.).  FL  is  the  ab- 
breviation for  florin,  or  guilder ;  fr,  for 
franc;  ff,  in  German,  for  folgende,  Dke 
seq.  in  £nglisb. 

F;  the  nominal  of  the  fourth  note  in 
the  natural  diatonic  scale  of  C.  F,  in 
music,  over  a  line,  means  yorte  ,*  ff,  moUo 
forte. 

Fa.  The  nante  given  by  Guide  to  the 
iburdi  note  of  the  natural  diatonic  scale 
ofC. 

Fabbroni,  Giovanni,  an  eminent  Ital- 
ian philosopher,  who  distin^iishcd  him- 
self by  his  attention  to  pohtical  econo- 
my, agricultiue  and  physical  science.  He 
was  secretory  to  the  Acadenda  dd  Georgo- 
fili,  director  of  the  museum  and  cabinet 
of  natural  history  at  Florence,  one  of  the 
forty  mennbers  of  the  Soddh  Raiiana  delle 
Scienze,  Tuscan  deputy  for  the  new  sys- 
tem of  wei^ts  and  measures,  member  of 
the  deputation  of  finance  under  tlie  gov- 
ernment of  the  queen  regent  of  Etruria, 
ooe  of  the  deputies  to  the  corps  ligida- 
tif  in  France,  director  of  bridges  and 
highways  (under  the  imperial  government) 
for  the  department  beyond  tne  Alps,  di- 
rector of  the  mint  at  Florence,  royal  com- 


miflsary  of  the  iron  works  and  mines,  and 
one  of  the  commissioners  of  taxes  for  the 
states  of  Tuscany.  In  all  these  posts  he 
dispkyed  activity,  zeal,  mtelligence,  and 
integnty.  His  writings,  which  attracted 
much  notice  at  the  time  of  their  puUica- 
tion,  are  remarkable  not  only  for  the 
strikinj^  fiicls,  the  sound  maxims,  and  the 
extensive  views  in  which  they  abound, 
but  also  for  the  impressive  manner  in 
which  the  opinions  of  the  author  are  en- 
forced. The  best  known  of  his  works 
are  his  PrometMrnenH  Amnonatj ;  his  Dis- 
courses on  National  Prospenty;  on  the 
Equilibrium  of  Commerce,  and  the  Estab- 
lishment of  Custom-houses ;  on  the  Ef- 
fects of  the  Free  Traffic  in  Raw  Material ; 
on  Rewards  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Trade ;  on  the  Chemical  Action  of  Metals ; 
on  the  Value  and  Reciprocal  Proportion 
of  Coins ;  on  the  Scales  and  Steelyards 
of  the  Chinese ;  on  the  Palaces  of  Spain ; 
and  on  the  Ancient  Hebrew  People.  He 
lefl  behind  him  many  learned  memovs, 
and  a  number  of  very  valuable  manu- 
scripts. He  died  at  Florence  in  1823, 
aged  upwards  of  seventy. 

Farii  ;  an  ancient  and  renowned  fami- 
ly of  Rome.  One  of  the  stories  in  an- 
cient Roman  history,  is,  that  all  of  them 
who  were  able  to  bear  arms,  306  in  num- 
ber, once  fought  together  against  the  Ve- 
jentes,  on  the  little  river  of  Cremera  (477 
B.  C.^  and  were  killed,  to  a  man. 

Fabius  Maximus,  Quintus,  sumamed 
Cunctator  (the  delayer),  one  of  the  greatest 
generals  of  ancient  Rome,  saved  his  coun- 
Vrv,  when  it  was  threatened  with  ruin' 
aner  the  defeat  at  Thrasymene,  and  Han- 
nibal, with  his  victorious  army,  was  ad- 
vaivcing  upon  Rome.  At  this  critical  mo- 
ment, Fabius  took  the  command  of  the 
Roman  legions  as  dictator,  and,  finding 
his  own  army  dispirited,  while  that  of 
Hannibal  was  numerous  and  formidable, 
he  formed  the  plan  of  weakening  and  fa- 
tiguing the  enemy  by  marches  and  de- 
lays, instead  of  risking  the  fortunes  of  the 
state  upon  the  event  of  a  single  batde. 
Hannibal,  who  well  knew  the  character  of 
his  formidable  opponent,  sent  him  this 
message,  in  order  to  draw  him  into  batde : 
**  If  Fabius  is  as  great  a  general  os  he 
would  moke  us  l^lieve,  let  him  descend 
to  the  plain,  and  accept  the  challense 
which  I  offer  him."  But  Fabius  coolly 
replied :  ^  If  Hannibal  is  as  great  a  gene- 
ral OS  he  thinks  himself,  let  him  eotytd 
me  to  accept  his  ofier.*'  Dissatisfied 
with  his  cautious  movements,  which  they 
ascribed  to  a  fiilse,  motive,  the  Romans 
summoned  him  back  to  the  city  under  pre- 
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tenoe  of  wiahing  hia  preseDce  at  a  aofemn 
aacrifice,  and,  in  the  mterim,  gave  a  joint 
oommand,  with  equal  power,  to  Minuciua 
Felix,  who  was  as  rash  aa  Fabius^  was 
prudent.  He  had  already  fallen  into  an 
ambuscade,  and  was  on  the  point  of  being 
routed  by  the  Carthaginian  general,  when 
Fabius  arrived  just  in  season  to  save  him. 
Minuciua,  penetrated  with  gratitude,  gave 
up  his  share  of  the  command,  and  resolv- 
ed to  jeam  of  Fabius  how  to  fight  and 
con<}uer.  At  the  end  of  the  campaign, 
Fabius  laid  down  his  office.  The  new 
consul,  Terentius,  a  presumptuous  and 
Ignorant  man,  risked  a  batde  at  Cann®, 
in  which  the  Roman  army  was  almost 
totally  destroyed.  Fabius,  after  the  battle, 
negotiated  with  Hannibal  for  the  ransom 
of  the  prisoners,  and,  when  the  senate  re- 
fused to  fulfil  the  agreement,  he  sold  his 
own  estates,  in  order  to  keep  good  his 
word.    He  died  at  a  very  advanced  age. 

Fable,  which,  in  its  most  extensive 
sense,  is  synonymous  with  fictitious  nar- 
ratioD,  has,  in  poetry,  a  double  significa- 
tion, since  it  expresses,  in  dramatic  and 
epic  poetiy,  the  tissue,  the  arrangement 
of  the  events  related,  and  is  also  the  name 
of  a  particular  class  of  poetical  writings. 
When  we  speak«of  the  fable  of  an  epic  or 
dramatic  poem,  It  is  used  in  opposition  to 
history.  The  poet's  description  aims  at 
beauty,  his  piece  must  please  as  a  whole, 
and  the  occurrences  must  be  so  arranged 
and  exhibited  as  to  accomplish  this  end. 
He  paints  not  the  real,  hut  the  possible ; 
*  not  things  as  they  are,  but  as  they  might 
well  be;  not  with  historic  truth,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  {loetical  probability. 
The  fabU^  as  a  particular  kina  of  poetry, 
sometimes  called  emohguCf  is  justly  con- 
sidered a  species  of^  didactic  composition, 
and  is  a  kind  of  allegory.  It  may  be 
described  as  a  method  of  inculcating 
practical  rules  of  workily  prudence  or 
wisdom,  by  imaginary  representations 
drawn  from  the  physical  or  external  world. 
It  consists,  properly,  of  two  parts :  the 
symbolical  representation,  and  the  appli- 
cation, or  the  instniction  intended  to  be 
deduced  fix>m  it,  which  latter  is  called  the 
moral  of  the  tale,  and  must  be  apparent  in 
the  fiiWe  itself,  in  order  to  render  it  poeti- 
cal. On  account  of  its  aim,  it  lies  upon 
the  borders  of  poetry  and  prose ;  is  rarely 
in  true  poetic  spirit,  and  pleases  independ- 
entiy  of  its  object  The  satisfaction  which 
we  derive  from  fiibles  does  not  lie  wholly 
in  the  pleasure  that  we  receive  fiom  the 
symbolical  representation,  but  lies  deeper, 
in  the  feeling  that  tiie  onler  of  nature  is 


the  same  in  the  spiritual  and  the  material 
worlds.    In  the  material  world,  the  eter- 
nal forms  of  laws  and  quaUties  are  more 
uniform  and  perceptible,  than  in  the  moral 
worid,  and,  for  this  reason,  the  fiibulist 
(whose  object  is  not  merely  to  render  a 
truth  perceptible  by  means  of  a  fictitious 
action,   for  a   parable   would   do   this) 
chooses  his  characters    from  tiie  brute 
creation.    Herder,  in  his  Scattered  Leaves 
(Zer^eiUm  Bfoftem),  3d  vol,  is  very  full 
on  this  subject     He  divides  fables  into 
— 1.  Theortikf  intended  to  form  the  under- 
standing ;  thus  a  phenomenon  of  nature, 
as  illustrative  of  the  laws  of  the  universe,  is 
used  to  exercise  the  understanding.     For  . 
example,  when  the  dpg,  with  a  mouthful, 
snaps  at  a  shadow  in  the  water;  when 
the  sheep  contends  with  the  wolf,   or 
the  hare  hunts  with  the  lion. — 2.  Moral, 
which  contain  rules  for  the  regulation  of  the 
will.    We  do  not  learn  morality  from  the 
brutes,  but  view  the  great  family  of  nature, 
and  observe  that  she  has  connected  the 
happiness  of  aU  living  creatures  with  the 
uncnangeable,  eternal  law  of  efibrt,  and  take 
example  from  the  observance  of  this  law 
by  the  lower  ordere  of  creation ;  as,  for  ex^ 
ample,  ^  Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluegard !" — 
3.  Fables  of  faU  or  destiny.    It  cannot 
always  be  mode  evident  how  one  thing 
follows  as  a  necessary  conseijuence  from 
another;  here,  then,  comes  in  plav  that 
connexion  of  events  which  we  call  Jate, 
or  chance,  and  which  shows  that  tmngs 
follow,  at  least  afler,  if  not  from  one  anoth- 
er, by  an  order  firom  above.    Thus  the 
eagle  carries,  with  her  plunder,  a  coal  fiotn 
the  altar,  which  sets  fire  to  her  nest,  and 
thus  her  unfledged  brood  becomes  the 
prev  of  animals  which  she  has  already 
robbed  of  their  young.    The  plan  of  the 
fables  is  regulated  by  this  threefold  di^ 
vision  of  the  subject  and  character.    In 
general,  it  must  possess  unity,  that  the 
whole  tenor  of  it  maybe  easily  seen ;  and 
dignity,  since  the  subject  has  a  certain 
degree  of  importance.     But   this  does 
not  exclude  gayety  nor  satire.    Some  fa- 
bles are  founded  upon  irony ;  some  an 
pathetic ;   and  some  even  aspue  to  the 
sublime.    The  writers  of  ancient  fables 
were  simple,  cahn,  and  earnest    The  old- 
est fables  are  supposed  to  be  the  Oriental ; 
among  these,  the  Indian  fables  of  Pilpay 
(Billpai  or  Bilpai),  and  the  fables  of  the 
Arabian  Lockman,  are  celebrated.     {Set 
those   articles.)     Maop   is    well    known 
among  the  Greeks,  and  was  imitated  by 
Phaedrus  among  the  Latin  w^riters.    Bod- 
mer  has  published  German  fiibles  of  the 
time  of  the  Minmsinger.     Boner,  who 
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iived  at  the  close  of  the  14th  oentuiy, 
shows,  in  his  Eddstem,  that  he  possesBed 
the  trae  epirit  of  fable.  The  author  of 
Reynard  uie  Fox  wrote  a  collection  of 
serious  fables.  Burisard  Waldis  may  be 
mentioned,  in  the  16th  century.  In  the 
17th,  Gay  among  the  English,  and  La 
Fontaine  among  the  French,  were  dis- 
DDguished.  The  writer  last  named  made 
fiible  the  vehicle  of  wit,  and  spoke  the 
language  of  society.  Leasing,  Pfeffel,  and 
otheis,  united  fable  and  satire  in  the  sharp 
point  of  their  epigram.  Fables  may  have 
the  fonn  of  narrative  or  dialogue. 

Fablier  and  Fabliaux.  (See  FVenth 
LUeraturtJ) 

Fab  RE  D'Eglantiwe,  Philippe  Fran- 
cois Nazaire,  was  bom  at  Carcassonne,  in 
1755.  In  his  youth  he  was  much  ad- 
dicted to  excess,  and  became,  successive- 
ly, a  soldier  and  an  actor.  He  played  in 
Geneva,  Lyons  and  Bnisselfi,  without 
mach  success.  His  accomplishments  and 
poetical  talent  rendered  bun  more  suc- 
c^^l  in  society.  As  early  as  his  16th 
year,  he  wrote  a  poem  {L^Etude  de  la 
AToture)  for  the  prize  offered  by  the 
Frenchacademy,  1771.  Having  afterwards 

f  lined  the  prize  of  the  Eglantine  at  the 
loreal  games  in  Toulouse,  he  assumed  the 
name  of  that  flower  as  a  surname.  He 
now  wrote  several  theatrical  pieces,^  of 
^^ch,  however,  only  two,  Uhtri^ue 
ipMmrt  and  the  PhUinie  de  Mchhrt 
were  successful.  The  latter  is  still  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best  character-pieces 
of  the  modem  French  stace.  Of  an  am- 
bitious spirit,  he  engaged  with  ardor  in 
the  revolution,  acting  with  Danton,  La- 
ooix  and  CamiUe  Desmoulins,  wrote 
flcveral  revolutionary  pamphlets,  and  was 
active  on  the  10th  of  August  Having 
been  chosen  deputy  from  Paris  to  tlie 
nationa]  convention,  he  at  first  supported 
moderate  principles,  but  afterwards  voted 
ht  the  death  of  Louis  XVI,  without  ap- 
peal, and  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
committee  of  public  safety.  He  attacked 
Brissot  and  the  Girondists,  and  made  a 
report  on  the  introduction  of  the  republi- 
can calendar,  on  which  occasion  he  be- 
trayed a  great  ignorance  of  astronomy. 
He  afterwards  bM«me  suspected  by  the 
Jacobins,  was  accused  of  being  a  royalist, 
and  condemned  to  death  April  5, 1794. 

Fabretti,  Raphael,  one  of  the  most 
ieamed  antiquarians  of  modem  times, 
bom  1618,  at  Urbino,  in  the  papal  domin- 
ions, devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  law 
in  the  school  at  Gagli,  where  he  received 
a  doctor's  degree  in  the  18th  year  of  his 
age.    He  tiien  went  to  Rom^  where  hii 


elder -brother,  Stephen,  a  respectable  law^ 
yer,  was  resiiMng.  On  this  classic  ground, 
covered  with  the  remains  of  antiquity,  he 
conceived  a  fondness  for  the  study  of  a»- 
tiqui^,  in  which  he  gained  so  much  fan» 
by  his  proft>und  researches,  his  penetra- 
tion and  inffenuity.  He  found  powerful 
patrons  in  nis  profeasional  career.  He 
was  sent  to  Spain  by  the  cardinal  Loren- 
zo Impeiiali,  with  an  important  public 
coimnission ;  after  the  successful  termina- 
tion of  which  he  was  made  papal  treaa- 
urer  by  Alexander  VII,  and,  soon  after, 
auditor  of  the  pspid  legation  at  the  court 
of  Madrid.  The  leisure  which  these 
posts  secured  to  him  for  13  years  was 
employed  in  archap^ological  studies.  He 
was  afterwards  enabled  to  examine  the- 
antiquities  of  Rome  on  the  spot,  by  the 
return  of  the  nuncio,  Cario  Bonelli,  who, 
being  appointed  cardinal,  took  Fabretd 
back  with  him  to  Rome.  On  the  joumey 
through  France  and  Upper  Italy,  he  ex- 
amined all  the  monuments  of  antiquity 
that  feU  in  his  way,  and  formed  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  most  celebrated  anti- 
quarians— ^Menage,  MabiUon,  Hardouin 
and  Montfaucon.  On  his  arrival  in 
Rome,  he  was  promoted  to  the  office  of 
counsellor  of  appeals,  in  the  Capitoline 
court  ofjustice— an  offic#  which  imbrded 
him  sufficient  leisure  to  prosecute  his  fa- 
vorite studies  with  indefatigable  industry. 
The  confidence  of  cardinal  Cesi,  however, 
soon  called  him  to  a  difterent  occupation. 
He  was  obliged  to  accompany  the  cardi- 
nal, who  was  appointed  legate  of  Urfoino, 
in  the  capacity  of  legal  counsellor,  and,  in 
this  situation,  had  an  opportunity  of  serv- 
ing his  native  city  in  various  ways.  He 
returned,  after  three  years,  to  Rome,  where 
he  resided  till  his  death,  and  found  a 
powerful  patron  in  the  vicar  of  Innocent 
XI,  cardinal  Gaqparo  Carpegna.  From 
that  time,  he  devoted  himself  wholly  to 
antiquarian  researches.  His  first  woricB 
on  this  subject  (his  three  dissertations  on 
the  Roman  aqueducts  and  his  Synktgma 
de  Cdlunma  TnQom)  received  the  appro- 
bation of  all  the  archaeologists  except  Gro- 
novius,  with  whom  he  had  a  dispute  of 
some  bitterness  about  the  meaning  of  cer- 
tain passages  in  Livy.  With  equal  era- 
dition,  Fabretti  afterwards  examined  tha 
bass-reliefi  now  in  the  Capitoline  Muse- 
um, illustrative  of  the  aief^  of  Troy,  and 
known  by  the  name  of  Ihac  UibU,  as  also 
the  subterranean  canals,  made  bvGlaudiiis, 
for  draining  ofiT  the  waters  of  uke  Fuci- 
nus.  In  these,  as  in  tiie  numeroua  mr- 
scriptions  discovered  and  collected  by 
him,  he  showed  the  depth  of  hiBwehn^* 
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logical  knowledge,  Cazpegnft  g»ve  him 
the  Buperintendenoe  of  tubUrnmean  Rome^ 
as  it  18  called,  or  the  catacombs.  The 
treasures  which  Fabretti  here  discovered, 
and  with  which  he  adorned  his  house  at 
Urbino  and  his  oountnr  seat,  foim  the 
subject  of  his  last  worL  He  met  with 
equal  favor  from  Alexander  VIII,  who 
made  him  itcrdano  dt^  memoriaU^  and 
fuially  canon  in  the  church  of  St  Peter. 
Alexander's  successor,  Innocent  XII,  ap- 
pointed him  superintendent  of  the  secret 
archives  in  the  castle  of  St  Angelo,  which 
office  he  held  till  his  death,  in  1700. 
Several  treatises  of  Fabretti  did  not  ap- 
pear till  after  his  death.  An  account  of 
SUB  life,  by  cardinal  Rivieri,  may  be  found 
in  Crescimbeni's  liv^  of  illustrious  Arca- 
dians, and  another  by  the  abb^  Macotti,  in 
Fabroni*s  Lives  or  illustrious  Italians. 
Fabretti's  rich  collection  of  inscriptions 
and  monuments  was  purchased  by  cardi- 
nal Stoppani,  and  may  be  now  seen  in 
the  ducal  palace  at  Uibino.  It  is  related, 
that  Fabretti's  horse,  on  which  he  made 
his  excursions  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Rome,  became  so  accustomed  to  stoo  at 
eveiy  monument,  that  he  often  did  it 
spontaneously,  when  his  master,  absoiised 
in  thought,  bad  overlooked  some  half-de- 
ftced  inscription  J)y  the  wayside,  and  thus 
discovered  many  monuments.  Fabretti 
was  received  among  the  Arcadians  under 
&e  name  of  JasUheus  (the  Greek  for  Rc^ 
fihad),  under  which  name  he  carried  on 
a  controversy  with  Gronovius. 

Fabricius,  Caius  (sumamediiitfcmu^), 
a  pattern  of  ancient  Roman  viitue,  in  his 
fearlessness,  integrity,  moderation  and 
contempt  of  riches.  After  having  con- 
quered the  Samnites  and  Lucanians,  and 
enriched  his  countiy  with  the  spoils,  of 
which  he  alone  took  nothing,  he  was 
sent  on  an  embassy  to  Pyrrhus,  king  of 
Epuus,  to  obtain  the  ransom  of  some  Ro- 
man prisoners.  Pynhus  wished  to  bribe 
Fabricius,  with  whose  poverty  he  was 
acquainted,  by  large  presents.  But  the 
honest  Roman  refused  them.  Ashtdewas 
he  moved  by  the  sight  of  an  elephant, 
which  Pyrrhus,  to  try  his  firmness,  had 
ccmcealed  behind  a  curtain,  and  suddenly 
exhibited  to  him  in  a  threatening  posture. 
Pyirhus  dismissed  him  with  admiration, 
and  permitted  the  prisoners  to  go  to 
Rome  to  celebrate  the  approaching  Satur- 
nalia, on  a  oromise  that  they  would  return 
after  the  festival,  which  they  fiiithfiiUy 
kept  The  king  was  so  charmed  with 
the  conduct  of  Fabricius,  that  he  offered 
him  the  highest  post  in  his  kingdom  if 
he  would  attach  himself  to  him  after  the 


conduaon  of  peace ;  but  he  I 
refused  the  ofier.  When  consul  (29 
B.  G.V  Fabricius  sent  word  to  Pyrrhus^ 
that  ms  physician  ofiered  to  poison  him 
for  a  certain  sum  of  money.  **  Sooner,^ 
said  Pyrrhus,  ^  can  vou  turn  the  sun  fiom 
its  course,  than  Fabricius  from  the  path 
of  honor."  In  oatitude  for  the  service, 
he  released  the  Roman  prisoners  without 
ransom.  In  the  year  279  B.  G.,  the  battle 
at  Asculum  was  fought,  in  which  Pjrr- 
rhus  was  victorious,  but  lost  the  best  part 
of  his  army.  275  B.  Cy  Fabricius  was 
chosen  censor,  with  i£milius  Papus,  and 
removed  Gornelius  RujBnus  ftom  the  sen- 
ate, because  he  had  ten  pounds  of  silver 
Ste.  A  man  like  Fabncius  could  not 
rich.  He  was  so  poor  at  his  death  that 
his  daughter  received  a  mairiage  portion 
fiom  the  public  treasury.  To  honor  him 
even  in  death,  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables^ 
which  prohibited  all  burials  in  the  city, 
was  suspended  in  his  case. 

Fabricius,  John  Albert,  a  celebrated 
German  scholar,  was  versed  in  almost 
every  department  of  human  knowledge^ 
possessed  an  incredible  extent  of  learnings 
particularly  in  philology,  and  understood 
the  art  of  using  these  stores  of  erudition 
to  the  greatest  advantage.  He  vras  bom 
at  Leipsic,  in  1668,  where  he  studied  phi- 
losophy, medicine  and  theology,  and  was 
idfterwards  made  professor  of  rhetoric  and 
moral  philosophy  in  the  gymnasium  at 
Hamburg.  In  1719,  the  landgrave  of 
Hesse-Darmstadt  o&red  him  the  first 
professorship  of  theolo^  at  Giessen,  and 
the  superintendency  of  the  Lutheran 
parishes  in  his  domains ;  but  the  authori- 
ties of  Hamburg  retained  him  in  that  city 
by  enlarging  his  income,  and  he  continued 
to  reside  there  till  his  death,  in  1736.  His 
woik  on  Greek  literature  is  a  model  of 
profound,  various  and  comprehensive 
erudition.  This  is  his  Bihliotheca  OndBC(V 
im{HOved  by  Harles.  No  less  useful  are 
his  Biblwtkica  Latino^  Bihliotheca  media  ef 
infinuB  JStatis,  BUdiotheca  Eccksiastica,  and 
jSUdioiheca  AnUquaricL  Besides  these,  his 
edition  of  Sextus  Empiricus,  and  his  r&> 
marks  on  Dion  Cassius,  evince  the  depth 
and  extent  of  his  learning.  (See  Schrockb's 
LAenbeschreSmngenf  2d  voL,  p.  344  et 

Fabricius,  John  Christian,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  entomologists  of  the  18th 
century,  was  bom  at  Tundem,  in  the 
duchy  of  Sleswic,  1742.  After  he  had 
finished  his  academic  course  at  Copenha^ 
gen  at  90  years  of  a^,  he  pursued  his 
studies  at  Leyden,  Edmbuigh,  and  Frey- 
burg,  in  Saxonyy  and  under  Linneus  at 
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ITpnL  Few  acbxAaiB  of  tiiat  gnat  man 
profited  more  by  his  iosbrucciona.  Hk 
worka  u^n  entomoloffy  ahow,  evidently, 
the  principlea,  the  method,  and  even  the 
fomis  of  ezpreaaion,  peculiar  to  Limueua, 
applied  to  the  developement  of  a  new, 
happy  and  fruitful  train  of  ideaa.  Nor  did 
he  attempt  to  conceal  how  much  he  owed 
hia  maeter :  he  haa  left  to  poaterity,  per- 
hape,  the  most  important  part  of  the  ex- 
isting materials  for  a  complete  biography 
of  the  great  atudent  of  nature.  From  his 
intercourse  with  him  he  derived  hia  first 
notiona  of  his  system,  of  arranging  insects 
according  to  the  organs  of  the  mouth;  and 
he  endeavored  to  persuade  Linnsus  to 
make  use  of  it  in  the  new  edition  of  his 
&itona  JVhiur«B,  which  he,  however,  de- 
dined  dmng.  Fabricius  obtained,  soon 
after,  the  situation  of  professor  of  natural 
hisKxy  in  the  univereity  of  Kiel,  and 
from  thia  time  devoted  himself  endiely  to 
bis  favorite  study.  In  1775  appeared  his 
System  of  Entomology,  which  gave  to 
tUs  science  an  entirely  new  form.  Two 
yeaisafberwaids,  he  developed,  in  a  second 
woik,  the  characters  of  the  classes  and 
orden,  and  demonstrated  in  the  pnUgo- 
fliena  die  advantages  of  his  method.  In 
1778,  he  published  his  PkUosMhia  Ento- 
mokfrieOf  written  upon  the  plan  of  the 
well  imown  PJwUtMphia  BoL  of  LinnsBus. 
From  this  time  till  his  death,  during  a  pe- 
riod of  30  years,  he  was  constantly  occu- 
ein  extending  his  system,  and  in  pub- 
Off  it,  under  various  forms,  in  works 
of  di&rent  titles.  He  travelled  almost 
every  year  through  some  part  of  Europe, 
examined  the  museums,  made  acquaint- 
ance with  the  learned,  and  described  with 
indefatigable  industry  the  new  species  of 
insects  which  he  was  so  fbrmnate  as  to 
discover.  But,  as  the  number  of  species 
increased  beneath  his  ever  acdve  pen,  the 
distinctions  of  the  divisions  and  classes 
became  more  obscure  and  arbitrary ;  and, 
in  this  respect,  his  later  writings  are  infe- 
rior to  the  first  The  foundation  he  had 
aaaomed  was  excellent  ;  it  could  not, 
however,  lead  him,  as  he  supposed,  to  a 
system  of  nature,  but  only  to  a  natural 
method.  He  died  March  3^  1806.  His 
aotobiography  may  be  found  in  the  SSder 
EUttbm,  1. 1.,  1819. 

Fabkoni,  Anselo;  a  celebrated  Italian 
hiogzapfaer  of  the  18th  century,  bom  at 
Marradi,  in  Tuscany,  1732.  He  waa  edu- 
cated at  Rome,  in  the  coll^^  of  Bandinel- 
li,  vrfaere  he  studied  logic,  phyrics,  meta- 
^yaics  and  geometry,  and  vnt>te  the  life 
of  Clement  AIL  Being  supported  and 
enoouniged  in  hia  studies,  he  conceived 


the  idea  of  writing  the  fives  of  the  Itafian 
literati  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  and 
devoted  himself  with  the  most  active  zeal 
to  the  execution  of  thia  work,  the  first 
volume  of  which  appeared  in  1766.  He 
had  many  obstacles  to  encounter,  of  which 
one  was  the  hostility  of  the  Jesuits.  He 
therefore  repaired  to  Florence,  where  he 
received  the  ofilce  of  a  prior  from  the 
grand-duke  Leopold,  and  divided  his  time 
between  clerical  and  literary  employments. 
In  1769,  he  made  a  journey  to  Rome,  was 
well  received  by  pope  Clement  XIY,  and 
vras  appointed  one  of  the  prelates  of  the 
pontifical  chamber.  He  returned,  howev- 
er, to  Florence,  and  published  Lettera  of 
the  Learned  Men  of  the  17th  century,  from 
the  archives  of  the  Medici.  In  1773,  he 
vras  chosen  tutor  of  the  grand-duke^ 
children.  He  newfound  time  to  renew 
his  biographical  labors.  He  travelled 
abroad,  and  visited  Vienna,  Dresden  and 
Berlin.  In  his  ktter  years,  he  employed 
himself  in  theological  writings,  and  died 
1803.  The  beet  edition  of  bis  Lives  ( Fi- 
f«  ib^ortim  Z>odrtnaezee2Zenfiiim  Tui  iSSicaf^ 
lo  XVII  d  XVm  fiorwrwni)  is  the  Pisa 
edition  of  177S— 99,  18  vols.  The  I9tii 
and  20th  volumes  were  added  afler  his 
death,  one  of  them  containing  his  own  life 
up  to  1800.  This  workf  containing  167 
bionaphies,  is  one  of  the  best  in  its  kind. 
pABaoNi,  Giovanni.  (See  FMrttm,) 
Facade  is  the  outside  or  external  aa- 
pect  of  an  edifice.  As  in  most  edifices 
only  otfe  side  is  conspicuous,  viz.  that 
which  feces  the  street,  and  usually  con- 
tains the  principal  entrance,  this  has  been 
denominated,  par  eminence,  the  yapacfe.  As 
a  work  of  architecture,  it  must  form  a 
whole,  of  which  aU  the  nartB  are  properly 
related  and  symmetrically  arranged,  and 
correspondent  to  the  character  or  style  of 
the  edifice.    (See  ^^rdtiUdvat,) 

FACcioukTo,  James,  an  Italian  philol- 
ogist, was  bom  at  Torreglio,  near  Padua, 
in  1^2.  The  talent  discovered  by  hun 
when  a  boy  caused  the  cardinal  Barbari- 
go  to  place*  him  in  the  seminary  at  Padua. 
Here  he  became,  in  a  few  years,  doctor  in 
theology,  professor  of  this  science  as  well 
as  of  philosophy,  and,  finally,  prefect  of 
the  seminary  and  director-general  of 
studies.  He  devoted  the  greatest  attention 
to  reviving  the  smdy  of  ancient  literature ; 
and,  for  the  promotion  of  this  object,  he 
undertook  a  new  edition  of  a  dictionary 
in  seven  languages,  which  was  called  the 
Cblmtn,  fi!om  the  name  of  its  author,  the 
monk  Ambrosius  Calepinus.  His  pupil, 
Forcellini,  assisted  him  in  the  undertak- 
ing, and  the  work  was  completed  in  two 
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vols.  fi>L,  between  the  yeaxs  1715  and  19. 
He  now,  in  company  with  his  industrious 
disciple,  conceived  the  idea  of  a  Latin 
lexicon,  in  which  every  word,  with  all 
its  si^ifications,  should  be  contained,  and 
illustrated  by  examples  from  the  classical 
writers,  after  the  manner  of  the  dictionary 
of  the  Cnisca.  This  immense  undertak- 
ing occupied  them  both  for  nearly  40  years. 
Facciolato  directed  the  woik,  which  was 
almost  entirely  executed  by  Forcellini. 
(q.  v.]  With  the  same  assistant,  and 
some  others,  he  superintended  a  new  edi- 
tion of  the  lexicon  of  Schrevelius,  and  the 
Ltxkon  Ciceronianwn  of  Nizoli.  He  lefl  al- 
so many  Latin  discourses,  which  are  char- 
acterized by  their  Ciceronian  elegance  of 
style,  but  differ  firom  tlieir  model  by  a 
precise  brevity.  He  also  completed  the 
History  of  the  University  of  Padua,  which 
had  been  brought  do^vn  to  1740  by  Pap- 
padopolL  He  died  1769.  The  lexicon 
of  Facciolato  and  Forcellini  continues  to 
be  the  standard  lexicon  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, all  the  other  Latin  dictionaries  of 
value  having  been  formed  chiefly  from  it. 
The  latest  complete  edition  is  that  of 
James  Bailey  (London,  1828),  published 
by  Baldwin  and  Cradock,  and  Pickering,  in 
2  vols.  4to,  containing  upwards  of  3000 
pages,  with  m^y  highly  useful  appendi- 
ces. An  edition  is  now  publishing  in 
Germany,  the  first  in  that  country,  edi- 
ted bv  6.  Hertel  and  A.  Voigtldnder, 
published  by  Schuman,  at  Schneeberg, 
in  Saxony. 

Face,  the  front  part  of  the  head,  the 
seat  of  most  of  the  senses,  is  composed 
of  the  forehead,  tlie  eye-lids  and  eye- 
brows, the  eyes,  the  nose,  the  cheeks,  the 
mouth,  the  lips,  the  jaws,  the  teeth.  Be- 
neath the  skin,  which,  in  the  face,  is  more 
delicate,  more  soil,  more  sensitive  and 
clear  than  in  other  parts,  are  numerous 
muscles,  by  which  the  motions  of  the  skin 
are  produced.  They  are  enveloped  in  fat 
There  are,  also,  a  greater  number  of  ves- 
sels and  nerves  in  the  face  than  in  any 
other  external  part  Underneath  these  is 
the  bony  basis,  which,  exclusive  of  32 
teeth,  is  composed  of  14  bones,  called,  in 
anatomy,  the  bones  qf  the  face.  The  an- 
terior part  of  the  skull  (os  frantis)  also 
forms  an  important  feature  of  the  face. 
Of  all  tliese  bones,  the  lower  jaw,  only, 
is  movable,  being  articulated  with  the 
basis  of  the  skulL  The  other  bones  are. 
firmly  joined  together,  and  incapable  of 
motion.  The  character  of  each  individ- 
ual is  strongly  marked  by  the  conformation 
of  the  countenance.  (See  Physiogrumy.) 
The  face  also  acquires  its  expression  from 


bodily  habits  and  actions,  and  particularly 
from  diseases.  The  form  or  the  bones 
produces  a  great  diflferencoin  the  external 
appearance  of  the  face,  in  brutes  and  in 
men.  The  jaws  of  the  former  are  more 
projecting,  so  as  to  form  an  acute  angle 
with  the  forehead ;  those  of  the  latter  re- 
cede in  proportion  to  the  prevalence  of 
the  human  formation  and  beauty.  On  this 
relation  of  the  jaw  to  the  forehead  is 
founded  the  facial  line,  discovered  by  Pe- 
ter Camper.  Suppose  a  straight  line  drawn 
at  the  base  of  die  skull,  from  the  great  oc- 
cipital cavity  across  the  external  orifice  of 
the  ear  to  the  bottom  of  the  nose.  If  we 
draw  another  straight  line  fit>m  the  bottom 
of  the  nose,  or  from  the  roots  of  the  upper 
incisors,  to  the  forehead,  then  both  lines 
will  form  an  angle  which  will  be  more 
acute  the  less  the  shape  of  the  face,  in 
brutes,  resembles  that  of  men.  In  apes, 
this  angle  is  only  6nm  45°  to  6QP ;  in  the 
orang  outang,  63° ;  in  the  skull  of  a  ne- 
gro, about  70° ;  in  a  European,  from  75P 
to  85°.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  in  the 
Grecian  works  of  statuary,  this  angle 
amounts  to  90° ;  in  the  statues  of  Jupiter, 
it  is  100°. 

Fachinoen-Water  (in  German,  Each- 
inger-woMer) ;  a  mineral  water,  from  a 
spring  near  tlie  village  of  Fachingen,  in 
Nassau,  Germany,  discovered  in  the  mid- 
dle of  tlie  last  century.  It  is  not  a  water- 
ing place,  but  the  water  is  sent  abroad,  and 
keeps  very  well.  In  1803,  not  less  than 
300,000  bottles  were  sent  away.  The 
water  is  acid,  sprighdy,  saline  and  vciy 
agreeable. 

Facial  Angle.    (See  Face,) 

Facsimile  (from  tiie  Latin  fac,  make, 
and  aimiUj  similar) ;  an  imitation  of  an 
original  in  all  its  traits  and  peculiarities  ;  a 
copy  OS  accurate  as  possible.  Tlius  fac- 
similes of  old  manuscripts,  or  of  the  hand- 
writing of  &mous  men,  or  of  interesting 
documents,  are  made  in  en^vin^^or  lith- 
ograpliic  prints.  The  object  of  facsim- 
iles is  various ;  in  the  case  of  old  manu- 
scripts, they  are  intended  to  show  the  age 
of  the  MS  by  the  nature  of  the  characters. 

Factor,  m  arithmetic,  is  any  number 
which  is  multiplied  by  another:  tlius  7 
and  4  are  the  factors  of  28.  They  are 
divided  into  simple  and  composite.  A 
simple  factor  is  one  which  is  divisible  on- 
ly by  itself. — ^In  commerce,  a  factor  is  an 
agent,  employed  by  merchants  residing  in 
other  places,  to  buy  and  sell,  and  to  nego- 
tiate bills  of  exchange,  or  to  transact  oth- 
er bunuess  on  their  account  Establish- 
ments for  trade,  in  foreign  pacts  of  tha 
world,  are  caikd  factories. 
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Faasit;  the  Cteman  meascure  ooive- 
sponding  to  tbe  JMtom  (q.  v.),  equal  to  a 
jUt^ler,  or  six  feet 

Pasn SA  (anciently  jFbvenfui  and  Faitfi^ 
Ha) ;  a  town  in  die  States  of  the  Church, 
in  Romagna ;  90  miles  soath-west  of  Ra- 
venna ;  Ion.  IP  51'  E. ;  lot  44^  18'  N. ; 
population,  14,000.  It  is  a  bishop's  see. 
It  contains  a  cathedral,  28  parish  church* 
es,  and  20  convents.  It  is  noted  for  its 
potteries  (see  JFbienee),  and  has  some  man- 
u&cturea  of  linen.  The  cathedral  stands 
in  the  great  square,  and  is  adorned  with  a 
handsome  steeple,  five  stories  high,  with 
balustrades.  Near  the  church  tli ere  stands 
a  fountain,  the  basin  of  which  is  support- 
ed by  four  fine  lions  of  brass,  and  sur- 
rounded with  a  wrought  iron  rail.  Tor- 
licelli  was  a  native  of  this  place. 

Faobl  ;  a  Dutch  family,  which  has  giv- 
en to  the  United  Provinces  a  series  of  able 
statesmen  and  warriors.     From  1670  to 
1795,  the  important  station  of  secretary  to 
the  states-general  was  filled  by  a  member 
of  this  ftmily,  which  has  constantly  been 
attached  to  the  Orange  party,  but  always 
from  ^interested  and  irreproachable  mo- 
tives.—1.  Qaspar  Fagel  was  bom  at  Haer- 
lera,  leed,  and  died  1688.    Fie  filled  the 
highest  offices,  and    particularly  disdn- 
gojshed  hmadH  by  his  spirit  and  firmness, 
durii^  the  invasion  by  Louis  XIV.  With 
or  Wiffiam  Temple,  he  laid  the  foundation 
of  tbe  peace  of  Nimeguen,  1678.    In  the 
negotiations  with  France,  he  resisted  all 
the  intrigues  and  arts  of  the  French  am- 
bassador, d'Avaux,  and  nobly  refused  a 
sum  of  2,000,000  livres,  which  d'Avaux 
ofiered  him,  to  gain  him  to  his  interests. 
FageFs  great  triumph  was  the  elevation  of 
William  III  to  the  English  throne.    Ho 
prepared  the  proclamation  which  William 
issued  on  this  occaision,  aud  arranged  all 
measures  fiir  that  enteiprise.    He  died, 
however,  before  the  intelligence  of  com- 
plete success  had  arrived.    He  was  never 
married,  and  left  no  property.    Concern- 
ing his  character,  the  reader  should  con- 
fliUt  Temple,  Wicquefort,  and  Burnet — 2. 
Francis,  nephew  of  Caspar,  and  son  of 
Heniy  Fagel,  was,  like  them,  secretaiv  to 
the  states-general ;  bom  1659,  died  1746. 
This  great  statesman's  biography,  by  Qn- 
Bo  Zwier  van  Haren,  was  unfortunately 
burnt  in  the  manuscript — 3.  Francis,  bom 
1740,  ilied  1773,  was  also  secretary  of  the 
Hales.     Francis  Hemsterhuis  composed  a 
Sne  eulogy  upon  hiin^ — 4.  Henry,  bom 
1706^  and  died  1790.    He  had  a  principal 
part  in  elevatiDg  William  lY  to  the  mg- 
nty  of  atedtholder  fai  174a— 5.  Franon 
NidMH^  ate  a  Mpliew  of  Gaspar,  enter- 
▼0L.n  4 


ed  the  militaiy  serrioe  in  1079,  and  dM 
1716,  genend  of  infantry  in  the  serrioe  of 
the  states-general,  and  imperial  lieutenant 
field-marshal.  He  distinguished  himself 
in  the  battle  at  Fleuras,  1^.  The  fhmous 
defence  of  Mons,  1691,  was  directed  by 
him.  He  also  displayed  great  military 
talent  at  the  siege  of  Namur,  at  the  cap- 
ture of  Bonn,  and  in  Portugal,  170S,  m 
Flanders,  1711  and  1713,  and  at  the  great 
battles  of  Ramilltes  and  Malphiquet — 6L 
Henry,  a  son  of  Heniy  (4),  has  been  am* 
bassador  of  the  king  ot  the  Netherlands 
in  London.  He  has  distinguished  himself 
by  his  attachment  to  the  house  of  Orange, 
even  in  the  times  of  their  greatest  adversity, 
has  filled  the  most  important  statimis,  and 
conducted  the  most  aifficult  negdtiations. 
In  1814,  he  signed  the  treaty  of  peace  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  Netiierlands. 

Fahlerz.    (See  Copper.) 

Fahrenheit,  Gabnel  Daniel,  bom  at 
Dantzic  about  the  end  of  the  17th  centu- 
ry, known  for  his  arrangement  of  the  ther- 
mometer and  barometer,  was  originally 
de«gned  for  the  conunercial  pro&ssion. 
His  inclination  for  natural  philosophy  in- 
duced him  to  quit  that  business,  and,  hav- 
ing travelled  through  Gemnany  and  Eng- 
land to  enlarge  his  knowledge,  he  settled  m 
Holland,  where  the  most  cerebrated  men  in 
this  branch  of  science — s'Gravesande  and 
others — ^weie  his  teachera  and  friends.  In 
1720,  he  firat  conceived  the  idea  of  using 

auicksilver  instead  of  spuits  of  wine  in 
lermometers— a  discoveiy  by  which  the 
accuracy  of  the  instnunent  was  veiy  much 
improved.  He  took,  as  the  limit  of  the 
greatest  cold,  that  which  he  had  observ- 
ed at  Dantzic  in  the  winter  of  1709,  and 
which  he  could  always  produce  by  mixing 
equal  quantities  of  snow  and  sal-ammo- 
niac. The  space  between  the  point  to 
which  the  quicksilver  fell  at  this  temper- 
ature, and  that  to  which  it  rose  in  boil- 
ing water,  he  divided  into  212  parts  ;  and 
this  distinguishes  his  thermometrical  scale 
from  Reaumur's.  (See  Tfumumder,)  He 
nves  an  account  of  it  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  for  17^.  Nine  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit  are  equal  to  four  of  Reaumur, 
and  five  of  the  centigrade  scale.  Fahren- 
heit also  employed  himself,  during  his 
residence  in  Holland  (where  he  died,  1740), 
in  the  constmction  of  a  machine  for 
draining  the  parts  of  the  country  exposed 
to  inundations,  for  which  he  received  a 
patent,  but  was  prevented  fit>m  completing 
It  by  death.  The  changes  which  s^Graye- 
sande,  whom  he  had  requested  to  finish 
the  machme  ihr  the  benefit  of  his  heirs, 
made  in  it,  rendered  it  so  useless  in  the 
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imttrididiat  noanenopc  ww  afterwBidi 
nuide  to  complete  it  A  detailed  account 
of  Fahrenbeit'B  theoiy  of  the  thennometer 
may  be  found  in  fiiot's  Phfsique  Exphrir 
mentale,  voL  IsL 

FaIbnce,  imitation  porcelain ;  a  kind  of 
fine  potteiy,  8U[)erior  to  the  common  pot- 
leiT  in  its  glazmg,  beauty  of  form,  and 
ricnneaB  of  painting.  It  derived  its  name 
from  die  town  orFaenza,  in  Romaffna, 
where  it  is  said  to  have  been  invented  in 
1209.  A  &ie  sort  of  pottery  was  manu- 
fibctured  there  at  that  period,  which  the 
Italians  called  MnoUca^  probably  from  its 
inventor.  Some  pieces  were  painted  bv 
the  {[reat  artists  of  the  period,  Raphael, 
Giuho  Romano,  Titian,  and  others,  which 
are  hifl^y  valued,  as  monuments  of  early 
.art  The  MoMica  reached  its  highest 
perfection  between  1530  and  1560.  The 
king  of  Wiirtemberg  possesses  a  rich 
collection  of  it.  The  modem  Faience 
i^ypeam  to  have  been  invented,  about 
the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  at  Faenza, 
and  obtained  its  name  in  France,  where  a 
man  from  Faenza,  having  discovered  a 
similar  kind  of  clay  at  Nevers,  had  intro- 
duced the  manumcture  of  it.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  17th  centuiy,  the  city  of 
Delft,  in  UoUand,  became  famoue  for  tlie 
manu&cture  of  Faience,  which  was  called 
also  JM^-ware.  It  does  not,  however,  re- 
sist  fire  well.  The  English  stone  ware, 
made  of  powdered  fiint,  nas  some  resem- 
blance to  the  Faience,  but  is,  in  reaUty,  en- 
tirely difierent 

Fauamx,    (See  BanknwL) 

Faiveant  (fVench,  doing  nothing). 
This  word  is  used  not  unfrequently  in 
connexion  with  the  word  rot.  Boi  fair 
niant  signifies  a  king  who  allows  his  min- 
isters to  rule,  without  descending  to  the 
vulgarity  of  attending  to  busmess  himttlf. 
It  is  a  natural, and, in  fact, unavoicyi>leTe- 
8uh  of  human  w'eakness,  that,  wherever 
persons  are  marked  out  from  their  birth  as 
future  rulen  over  whole  nations,  without 
regard  to  their  capacity  or  disposition,  that 
rms  fanUanU  should  form  the  great  ma- 
jority of  monarehs.  According  to  a  cal- 
culation which  we  once  had  occasion  to 
make,  it  appeared  that,  of  fifty  rulers,  about 
fonv-Sre  were  roii  fotmianta  (good  and 
bad) ;  two  actively  good,  and  three  active- 
ly bad;  and  some  such  proportion  would 
probably  be  found  in  every  class  of  men 
not  compelled  to  exert  themselves. 

Fair,  in  England;  a  mater  kind  of 
maiket  granted  to  a  town,  ny  privilege,  for 
the  more  speedy  and  oommooious  buying 
and  flailing,  or  provi^nff  such  things  as  the 
place  standi  in  need  OL    ItiaincSlenI  to 


afidr,tfaatpenon8riKNiklbefi«efipombe- ' 
ing  airestea  in  it  for  any  debt,  except  that 
which  has  been  contracted  in  the  ssmei 
or,  at  leas^  promised  to  be  paid  there. 
These  fiurs  are  uaially  held  twice  a  year ; 
in  some  places  only  once  a  year ;  and,  by 
statute,  they  shall  not  be  held  longer  than 
tlie^  ou^ht  by  the  lords  thereof,  on  pain  of 
their  bemg  seized  into  the  king's  hands, 
&c.  Also  proclamation  is  to  be  made,  how 
long  thev  are  to  continue ;  and  no  person 
shaiU  sell  any  goods  after  the  fidr  is  ended, 
on  forfeiture  of  double  the  value,  one 
fourth  to  the  prosecutor,  and  the  rest  to  the 
kmg.  There  is  a  toll  usually  paid  at  faire, 
for  the  privilege  of  erecting  stiills,  from 
which  to  sell  goods,  as  well  as  booths, 
either  for  entertainment  or  pastime. 

The  most  important  fairs  now  held  are 
probably  those  of  Germany,  and  particu- 
lariy  the  Leipsic  fairs.  In  Geiman,  a 
fair  is  called  JIfeMe,  which  also  signifies  a 
mass.  High  masses,  on  particular  festivals, 
collected  great  numbers  of  people,  and 
thus,  probably,  became  the  origin  of  mar- 
kets, and,  at  a  later  period,  of  fairs,  which,  as 
we  have  already  said,  are  only  privil^ed 
markets.  The  three  chief  fairs  of  Ger- 
numv  are  those  of  Leipsic,  Frankfort  on 
the  Maine,  and  Brunswick.  The  Leipsic 
book-iair  is  unique.  (See  Leipsic.)  The 
Leipsic  fair,  beginningJanuaiy  1,  is  call^ 
J^/ew-vear^sfair:  the  Easter  fair,  or  Jubi- 
late lair,  begins  on  Jubilate  Sunday,  and 
Saint  MichaePs  fair,  on  the  Sunday  after 
September  29.  Each  lasts  three  weeks, 
but  only  the  two  -last  are  important  The 
Easter  fiilr  is  the  most  important.  Frank- 
fort on  the  Maine  has  the  Easter  fiiir  and 
Autumn  fair,  and  Brunswick,  the  Candle- 
mas fair  and  St  Lawrence's  fiiir.  Im- 
portant &m  are  also  held  at  Alessandria 
and  Sinigaglia  in  Italy,  at  Lyons  and 
Beaucaire  in  France,  Bolzano  in  the  Ty- 
rol, Zurzach  in  Switzerland,  Niznei-Nov- 
gorod  in  Rusna,  Warsaw  in  Pohuod,  &c. 
But  fitire  carmot  now  have  the  importance 
which  they  formerly  had,  because  the 
communication  between  different  parts  of 
a  country  has  become  so  easy  that  mer- 
chandise is  much  oftener  ordered  directly 
than  formerly. 

Fairfax,  Edward ;  a  poet  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  who  ia  regarded  as  one  of 
the  great  improvers  of  English  vensifica- 
tion.  He  engaged  in  no  profossion,  but, 
settling  at  Newiiall,  in  the  parish  of  Fi:^- 
istone,  in  Knaresborough  forest,  led  the 
life  of  a  retued  country  gentleman,  de* 
voted  to  literary  puiauiis.  He  died  about 
163S2.  Faufiix^  reputation  nsii  on  faia 
yawm  of  Tamo'%  Godfif^  of  Bouitton,, 
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fist  pdilohed  in  1600.  It  is  written  in 
Ibesune  Btan^  with  the  original,  and 
combines  fidelity  to  the  sense  of  the  au- 
Aor,  with  harmony  of  venification.  After 
be'idg  for  a  while  superaeded  in  the  esdma- 
doD  of  the  public,  by  the  inferior  transla- 
lion  of  Hocue,  it  has  been  more  jusdy  ap- 
preciated, and  reoent  editions  of  it  have 
issaed  fix>m  the  press.  Fairfio;  wrote 
eclogues  and  other  poems  not  known  to 
be  extant,  except  one  of  the  former  in- 
serted in  BIrs.  Cooper's  Muses'  Library. 
He  also  wrote  in  prose  on  demonology, 
in  which  he  was,  it  seems,  a  belieter. 

Fairfax,  Thomas,  lord ;  a  distinguish- 
ed  commander  and  leading  character  in 
the  ciTil  wars  which  distracted  England  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  bom  in 
1611,  at  Denton,  in  VorioBhire,  being  son 
and  heir  of  Ferdinando  lord  Fairfiuc,  to 
whose  title  and  estates  he  succeeded  in 
1647.  A  stronjg  predilection  for  a  military 
life  induced  hmi  to  ooit  Cambridge,  and, 
at  an  emh  age,  to  volunteer  with  me  lord 
Vere,  under  whom  he  served  a  campaign 
in  the  Netherlands  with  some  reputation, 
and  whose  daughter  he  aflerwards  mar- 
ried. When  the  disputes  between  Charles 
I  and  the  parliament  terminated  in  open 
nipture,  ^ir&x  wannly  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  latter,  and  joined  his  Either 
in  niakiDg  active  preparations  for  the  ap- 
prMching  contest.  In  the  eariierpartof 
nis  career,  he  suffered  various  checlra  from 
the  royalist  forces,  especially  one  in  1643, 
at  Adderton  Moor.  At  the  battle  of  Mar- 
filion  Moor  he  redeemed  Ins  credit,  and, 
the  earl  of  Essex  resigning  the  command 
of  die  parliamentary  armj^,  Fairfax  was 
made  genend-in-chief  in  his  room.  Afler 
the  victory  at  Naseby,  to  the  gaining  of 
which  his  courage  and  conduct  maudy 
eoQtribiitBd,  he  marched  into  the  western 
coumiea,  ouelling  all  opposition  as  he  ad- 
vanced. When  the  King  fell  into  the 
power  of  the  prevailing  party,  comnder- 
aUe  jealousy  appears  to  have  been  enter- 
tained by  Oliver  Cromwell  and  his  adhe- 
rents of  Fair&x,  who  seems  to  have  been 
&r  from  wishing  to  push  matters  to  the 
extremity  to  which  they  afterwards  went ; 
and  it  is  said  that,  in  order  to  prevent  his 
interference  with  the  execution  of  Charles, 
Hairison,  at  Cromwell's  instigation,  de- 
tained him,  under  pretext  of  worship,  at  a 
distance  fiinn  Whitehall,  until  the  blow 
was  struck.  Nevertheless  he  stiU  adhered 
to  the  party  with  which  he  had  hitherto 
acted,  and  continued  in  employment, 
tbou^  more  than  suspected  of  disaf^- 
tkm,  tili^  being  oideiea  to  march  against 
the  lefohod  8coteh  Preabyteriansy  he  posi- 


tively decfined  the  oomnuHDd,  and  retired 
for  a  while  from  public  life.  At  the  resto- 
ration he  crossed  over  to  Holland  for  the 
purpose  of  congratulathig  Charies  II  on 
his  accession,  and  was  formally  reconciled 
to  that  monarch.  His  leisure  he  dedicated 
to  the  cultivation  of  letters,  especially  of 
antiquities.  He  left  behind  him  a  few  mk- 
cellaneous  pieces,  amon^  which  is  a  sketch 
of  his  own  public  life,  prmted  in  one  12mo« 
voLie99.    He  died  in  1671. 

Fairfislo  ;  a  post  town,  port  of  entry, 
and  capital  of  Fairneld  coun^,  Connecticut^ 
on  Long  Island  sound;  21  W.S.  W.  New 
Haven,  54  E.  N.  E.  New  Yorit ;  Ion.  73^ 
39^  W. ;  lat  4P  IV  N. ;  population,  4151. 
It  is  a  large,  pleasant  and  excellent  agri- 
cultural towiiship,  comprionff  three  par- 
ishes. There  are  three  haroors.  Black 
Rock,  Mill  river,  and  Saugamck  hariborB. 
Black  Rock  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  sound, 
having  19  feet  water  at  the  summer  tides. 
Considerable  shippin^^  belongs  to  the  dis- 
trict, and  is  employed  m  the  coasting  trade. 
There  are  four  villages,  Fairfield,  Green- 
field hill,  Saugatudc,  and  Mill  river. 
Fairfield  village  is  pleasantly  atuated,  and 
contains  a  court-house,  a  jail,  an  academy, 
and  Congregational  meetine-house.  Green- 
field hill  is  celebrated  fer  its  beautiful 
situation,  on  an  elevation  3  miles  north  of 
Long  Island  sound.  It  contains  a  Congre- 
^tional  meeting-house  and  an  academy, 
^or  the  population  in  1830,  see  United 
States.) 

Fairies,  Fairt  Tales.  Every  child 
knows  that  feiries  are  a  kind  of  good  and 
bad  spirits.  The  firmer  are  usually  the 
most  beautiful  women  in  the  worl(i,  the 
latter  the  most  hateful  monsters.  They 
are  oflen  found  present  by  the  cradle,  or 
at  decisive  moments  in  life,  to  influence 
the  fate  of  the  individual.  They  have 
great  power,  united  with  great  knowledge, 
and  their  wands  work  wonders.  Still,  both 
their  knowledge  and  power  are  liznited, 
as  is  also  their  free  ageney ;  they  can  only 
act  under  certain  circumstances,  which  it 
is  not  in  their  power  to  control ;  for  more 
powerful  than  fairy  or  magic  influence  is 
the  mysterious  working  of  fate.  Who 
has  not  felt  a  desire  to  solve  the  riddle  of 
the  sometimes  almost  miraculous  concate- 
nation of  events  in  life,  by  the  agency  of 
these  active  sprites,  and  to  imbody  the  in- 
visible agents  of  nature  in  visible  forms? 
In  an  ase  of  ignorance,  the  ima£inatk>n 
easily  substitutes  a  poetical  myth<3ogy  in 
die  plaoe  of  natural  causes.  The  native 
land  of  this  fairy  mythology  is  Arabia, 
fiom  whence  it  was  brought  to  Europe  by 
the  Troubadours,    The  Europ^^n  name 
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ybJryeomesfioin/afiim^fitfe.  TheltaliaiM 
8t01  call  a  feiiy  fata.  Fairies  are  often 
mentioned  in  the  traditions  of  the  Italians, 
who,  as  well  as  the  Arabians,  had  stories 
of  a  country  inhabited  by  dairies.  The 
poetical  belief  in  the  existence  of  fairies, 
was  introduced  into  France  in  the  12th 
century,  by  Lancelot  of  the  Luke.  The 
wonderful  power  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake 
increased  a  taste  for  fauies  in  France  and 
foreign  countries,  which  Philip,  count  of 
Flanders  (1191),  contributed  not  a  httle  to 
extend.  The  hiffher  classes  beheved 
their  existence  as  described  in  romances ; 
the  people  saw  them  every  where,  but  par- 
ticularly in  ruined  castles,  or  such  as  were 
surrounded  with  forests  (the  fiiiry  Melu- 
fiine  ruled  in  the  castie  of  Lusignan );  but 
they  also  dwelt  around  fountains  and  trees. 
They  played  an  important  part  in  the  ro- 
mances of  chivalry  and  the  faUiaux,  and 
gave  them  a  peculiar  charm ;  they  consti- 
tuted their  machinery,  and  the  romantic 
epics  of  Boiardo,  Anosto  and  others  are 
not  a  Ktde  indebted  to  them.  They  were 
naturalized  in  England  before  the  time  of 
Chaucer  and  Spenser;  and  tales  of  their 
doings  were  so  widely  spread,  and  so  fixed 
in  the  popular  beUef,  that  they  did  not  ap- 
pear extraordinary  or  unnatural  when 
brought  upon  the  stage  by  Shakspeare. 
They  were  easily  reconciled  to  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine  of  jood  and  evil  spirits,  and 
Tasso,  in  his  ^rusalem  Dehvered,  at- 
tempted to  reduce  to  a  poetical  system 
these  spuitual  beings,  partiy  Christian  and 
portly  heathen.  In  tne  last  part  of  the 
17th  century,  the  true  fairy  tales  fhst  be- 
came popular,  and  here  sJso  tiie  Italians 
appear  to  have  taken  tiie  lead.  The  Per^ 
ianteron^  by  Basilio,  enlai^ged  by  Alessio 
Abbatutis,  led  the  way.  In  1667,  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  private  history 
of  Louis  XIV  brought  these  tales  into 
vogue  in  France,  after  the  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nantes,  1685,  and  after  Fer- 
rault  had  published  the  ConUs  dt  ma 
Mere  VOyt^  in  1697,  he  was  immediately  . 
imitated  by  a  multitude  of  autiiors.  The 
learned  Orientalist  Antoine  Galkmd  ap- 
pears to  have  been  led  to  translate  the 
Arabian  Tales,  the  Thousand  and  One 
Nights  (see  Jhvbian  JS/tghts),  which  a|)- 
peared  in  1704,  by  the  prevailing  love  for 
fiiiry  tales.  The  poputarit}'  of  the  fiuiy 
tales  appears  fitNn  Uie  multitude  of  simikir 
stories  which  have  since  appeared.  The 
best  have  been  collected  in  the  Cdlnnet 
des  Fees  (Paris  and  Geneva,  1786,  37 
vols.),  the  last  volume  of  which  contains 
an  account  of  the  authors.  The  principal 
critics  of  Boileau's  school,  who  vankad 


judgment  higher  than  ioMgitetion,  set 
themselves  vehemently  against  them ;  but 
they  continued  to  be  fashionable  till  satiety 
produced  disgust  It  then  began  to  bie 
seen  that  Hamilton,  who  wrote  such  ex- 
cellent ftuiy  tales  hunsclf,  might  have  been 
in  the  right  in  his  ridicule  of  Uiem. 

Fair  WEATHER  Mocntai?(  ;  on  the  \V. 
coast  of  North  America,  100  miles  S.  K. 
Admhalty  bay ;  Ion.  107°  W.;  lat.  5S^  N. 
It  is  one  of  tlie  principal  siumiuts  of  tliu 
Cordillera  of  New  Norfolk,  risiupr,  accord- 
hig  to  accurate  observations,  to  the  height 
of  14,900  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 

Fairy  Cinci.E,  or  Ring  ;  a  phenomenon 
frequent  in  the  fields,  &C.,  supposed  by  tho 
vulgar  in  England  to  be  traced  by  the  fai- 
ries in  their  dances.  There  are  ti^o kinds : 
one  of  about  seven  yards  in  diameter,  con- 
taining a  round,  bore  path,  a  foot  broad, 
with  ^reen  grass  in  the  middle  of  it.  The 
other  IS  of  difierent  bigness,  enoompassetl 
with  a  circumference  of  grass,  greener  and 
fresher  than  that  in  the  middle.  Some  at- 
tribute them  to  liffhtning,  and  others  to  a 
kind  of  fungus  which  breaks  and  pulver- 
izes the  soil. 

Fake  ;  one  of  the  circles  or  winding  of 
a  cable  or  hawser,  as  it  lies  disposed  in  a 
coil.  The  fakes  are  greater  or  smaller,  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  or  space  which  a 
cable  is  allowed  to  occupy  where  it  lies. 

Fakir,  or  Senasst  ;  a  kind  of  fimatics, 
in  the  East  Indies,  who  retire  ftt>m  the 
worid,  and  give  themselves  up  to  c>ontem- 
plation.  They  endeavor  to  gain  the  ven- 
eration of  the  people  by  absurd  and  cruel 
penances.  Some  roll  themselves  in  tho 
dirt  Others  hold  an  arm  raised  in  one  po- 
sition so  long  that  it  becomes  withered, 
and  remains  fixed  ii^  this  position  for  life. 
Others  keep  the  hands  clasped  together 
so  long  that  the  nails  grow  into  the  fleshy 
and  come  out  on  the  other  side.  Others 
turn  their  faces  over  the  shoulder,  or  the 
eyes  towards  the  end  of  the  nose,  till  they 
liecome  unchangeably  fixed  in  this  direc- 
tion. They  make  a  vow  of  povert}',  and 
to  tive  at  tiie  ex()ense  of  the  faithfuls 
Some  of  tliem,  however,  possess  money 
and  land.  There  are  Moliammedanand 
Hindoo  fakirs :  tiie  number  of  the  former 
is  considerable.  This  idea  of  the  virtue 
of  self-tormcnt  seems  to  havo  originutcil 
in  the  East,  and  was  received  by  the  early 
Christians,  who  made  penance  a  means 
of  conflict  with  the  temptations  of  the 
worid.    (See  JSnaehorii^i  and  J)ern$^) 

Fai^sbas;  a  Jewish  tiibe,  tributaiy  to 
Abyssinia.  They  fbnneriy  lived  in  the 
mountains  of  Samen,  where  they  seem  ta 
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btfe  ftmed  a  mora  or  len  independent 
ttte,  under  tbeir  own  monarchs;  but, 
■oce  they  have  become  tributary  to 
Abyssinia,  they  haye  been  disperaed  over 
that  ooontiy,  but  reside  chiefly  on  the 
banks  of  the  Bahr-el-Abiad,  among  the 
Shilooks.    (See  JBnuiinia,) 

Falcon.    (See  Jvagie,  and  Hawk,) 

Falconbr,  William,  an  English  poet 
and  writer  on  naval  afiaiis,  was  bom  at 
Edinbuigh,  about  1730.  He  went  quite 
yoang  to  sea,  in  die  merchant  service,  in 
which  he  rose  to  the  situation  of  second 
mate,  when  the  vessel  to  which  he  be- 
longed was  cast  away,  and  he  was  thus 
fiimished  with  the  incidents  of  the  Ship- 
wreck, which  waspublished  in  1762.  it 
was  dedicated  to  Iklward,  duke  of  York, 
by  whose  patronage  the  author  was  ap- 
pointed a  midshipman,  in  1763.  In  1769, 
be  published  a  Universal  Marine  Diction- 
uy.  The  same  year,  he  sailed  for  Ben- 
gal, in  the  Aurora  firigate,  which  was 
nerer  heard  of  after  she  quitted  the  cape 
of  Good  Hope.  The  subject  of  the 
Shipwreck  is  a  voyage  from  Alexandria, 
m  Egypt,  for  Venice,  cut  short  by  the 
catastrophe,  which  is  represented  as  hav- 
ing haroened  near  cape  Colonna,  on  the 
coast  or  Gheece.  The  versification  is 
vwned  and  hannonious ;  the  descriptions 
are  drawn  fit>m  nature ;  the  incidents  well 
told,  and  calculated  to  excite  the  sympa- 
thy of  the  reader.  His  other  poems  have 
little  merit 

Falcg^st,  Stephen  Maurice ;  a  cele- 
brated French  sculptor  of  the  18th  cen- 
tuiy.  He  Tvas  bom  in  humble  life ;  and, 
dispkymg  a  natural  taste  for  the  fine  arts, 
he  was  assisted  in  his  studies  by  Lemoine. 
Cadiarine  II  of  Russia  patronised  him, 
and  he  was  employed  by  her  to  execute 
the  cokxssal  statue  of  Peter  the  Great, 
erected  at  Petersburg,  which  occupied 
him  12  years.  He  wrote  notes  on  the 
Uth  and  35th  books  of  Pliny's  Natural 
Histoiy,  Observations  on  the  Statue  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  and  other  works  relat- 
ing to  the  arts,  printed  together  in  6  vols., 
^vo.  (Paris,  1781).  Falconet  died  at  Par- 
is, in  1791. 

Falcon RT.  Falconry  is  a  verv  old 
amosement  in  Europe  and  Asia*  In  the 
middle  ages,  it  was  the  favorite  sport  of 
princes  and  noUes ;  and,  as  ladies  could 
engage  in  it,  it  became  very  prevalent, 
particularly  in  France.  In  an  old  poem 
on  forest  sports,  by  the  chaplam  Gasse  de 
h  %iie  {Roman  de$  DiduU3),  cited  by 
Curae  de  Sainte-Palaye,  in  his  work  on 
cbivahy,  in  a  comparison  of  hunting  with 
^Ucomy,  if  is  mentionedi  as  a  particular 


advantage  of  fidconiy,  that  qoeena,  duch- 
esses and  countesses  are  allowed,  by  their 
husbands,  to  carry  the  falcon  on  their 
wrists,  without  oTOnding  propriety,  and 
that  they  can  enjoy  aU  the  sport  of  this 
kind  of  hunting,  whilst,  in  hunting  with 
hounds,  they  are  only  allowed  to  follow 
by  the  wide  roads  or  over  open  fields,  in 
order  to  see  the  dogs  pass.  The  knight 
was  anxious  to  pay  his  court  to  the  ladies, 
on  such  occasions,  by  his  attentions  to  the 
falcons.  He  was  obliged  to  be  careful  to 
fly  the  bird  at  the  proper  moment,  to  fol- 
low her  immediately,  never  to  lose  sight 
of  her,  to  encourage  her  by  calls,  to  take 
the  prey  from  her,  to  caress  her,  to  put  on 
the  hood,  and  to  place  herjrracefully  on  the 
wrist  of  his  mistress.  In  Germany,  falcon- 
ry was  honored  as  eariv  as  in  tlie  times  of 
the  emperor  Frederic  II.  He  was  so  foud 
of  this  sport,  that  he  would  not  even  give 
it  up  during  the  labor  of  war,  and  wrote 
a  work  on  falconry,  to  which  notes  were 
added,  by  his  son,  Manfred  of  Hohen- 
staufen  (jRdiqua  lAbrorum  Fred,  IL  de 
Arte  vetunuH  cum  AvibuSj  edited  by  J.  G« 
Schneider,  Leipsic,  1788, 2  vols.  4to.).  In 
the  feudal  usages,  we  also  find  many 
proofi  of  the  esteem  in  which  this  sport 
was  held  in  Germany,  England  and 
France.  In  Germanv,  there  were  fiefs 
called  HabiehUiehnm  (hawk  tenures),  and, 
as  early  as  the  14th  century,  some  vassals 
were  obliged  to  appear  aimually  >vith  a 
weU  traiued  falcon,  or  hawk,  and  a  dog 
trained  to  assist  in  the  same  sport  In 
France,  falconry  was  most  practised  in 
the  reiffn  of  Francis  I,  though  this  king, 
called  &e/at^  o/*  Atmicng',  preferred  the 
chase,  llie  establishments  for  training 
falcons  were  under  the  direction  of  a 
grand  falconer,  who  received  an  annual  ' 
revenue  of  4000  livres,  and  had  under 
him  15  noblemen  and  50  falconers.  He 
had  the  care  of  more  than  300  falcons, 
and  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  hawking 
through  the  whole  kingdom  at  pleasure. 
He  received  a  fine  for  every  falcon  which 
was  sold,  and  no  falconer  was  allowed  to 
sell  a  bird  without  his  pennission.  The 
whole  establishment,  which  cost  annually 
about  40,000  livres,  followed  the  king,  as 
did  also  bis  hunting  establishment.  One 
gentleman,  who  was  distinguished  for  his 
skill  in  hawking,  was  loaded  with  favors 
by  the  king,  and  enabled  to  keep  60 
horses  for  his  fidconiy  alone.  There  was 
an  old  rivalry  between  the  falconers  and 
the  hunters.  When  the  hunting  of  the 
stag  began,  and  the  fiilcons  mewed,  the 
hunters  drove  the  fidooners  fix»ra  tlie  yard ; 
whilst  in  winter,  when  the  stags  are  no 
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longer  worth  huntiDg,  tbe  ftlconen  retali- 
ated on  the  hunters,  and  locked  up  the 
hounds.  Falcoiuy  continued  m  favor 
until  the  seventeenth  century  j  but  the  in- 
vention of  fire-amH>  graduaUy  superseded 
it  In  England,  falconry  was  also  in 
great  favor,  and  there  is  to  tliis  day  a 
hereditary  ^nd  falconer.  The  duke  of 
St  Albans,  in  his  otfico  of  grand  falconer, 
presents  tlic  kini^  with  a  cast  of  falcons 
on  tlie  day  of  his  coronation.  A  similar 
scn'ice  is  ijorformcd  by  the  representative 
of  the  Stanley  family,  in  the  isle  of  Man. 
Attempts  have  recently  been  made  to  re- 
vive this  sport  in  that  country ;  but  it  is 
liardly  consistent  with  the  usages  of  our 
time,  particularly  in  England,  on  account 
of  the  general  enclosure  of  the  fields.  In 
the  East,  the  Persians  are  particularly 
skilful  in  trainhig  falcons.  They  hawk 
afler  all  kinds  of  birds,  and  even  afler  ga- 
zelles. The  falcons  are  taught  to  fasten 
themselves  on  the  heads  of  these  crea- 
tures, and  to  peck  at  their  eyes,  which 
checks  them  until  the  hounds  can  come 
up.  Wolves  were  formerly  hunted  in  tlie 
same  way  in  Europe.  The  falcons,  in- 
tended for  this  sport,  were  token  young 
from  tlie  nest,  and  fed,  for  month^  with 
the  raw  flesh  of  pigeons  and  wild  birds 
before  they  were  inured  to  sitting  on  the 
hand,  to  whicli  they  were  accustomed  by 
resting  on  posts,  &c.  They  were  after- 
wards made  tame  by  being  deprived,  for  a 
long  time,  of  sleep,  and  inured  to  endure 
a  leathern  hood.  At  first,  they  were  tied 
with  a  string,  about  30  fadioms  in  length, 
to  prevent  them  from  flying  away,  fixim 
which  they  were  not  released  till  tliey 
were  completely  disciplined,  so  as  to  re- 
turn at  tlie  proper  signal.  When  taken 
into  the  field,  they  were  always  capped, 
or  hooded,  so  as  to  see  no  object  but  theu* 
game,  and  as  soon  as  the  dogs  stopped,  or 
sprung  it,  the  falcon  was  unhooded,  and 
tossed  into  the  air  after  his  prey. 

Falieri,  Marino,  doge  of"^  Venice  in 
the  middle  of  the  14th  centuiy,  had  pre- 
viously commanded  the  troops  of  the  re- 
public at  the  sieee  of  Zora,  in  Dalmatia ; 
lie  there  gained  a  brilliant  victory  over 
the  king  of  Hungary,  and  was  afterwards 
ambassador  to  Genoa  and  Rome.  His 
character  is  delineated  with  historical 
truth,  in  Byron's  tragedv  of  Marino  Fa- 
lieri, the  plot  of  which  is  taken  from  the 
following  incidents  in  Falieri's  life.  A 
patrician,  Michael  Steno,wa8  in  love  virith 
a  young  lady  in  tlie  retinue  of  the  wife  of 
the  doge.  Disappointed  in  his  hopes,  he 
sought  to  revenge  himself  by  some  lines 
which  were  inmiltiug  to  the  latter,  and  for 


whieh  the  dog^  m  mm  of  qoidt  Mid  vio- 
lent  paasiona,  demawied  a  severe  puwah- 
ment  But,  the  patrician  being  sentenced 
only  to  a  short  innirisonment,  FaHeri  re- 
solved to  take  a  fearful  rev^Dge  on  the 
whole  body  of  the  aristocracy,  whom  he 
deeply  hated,  and  fonned  a  conspiracy  to 
murder  all  the  senators,  on  a  day  a^peed 
upon,  and  annihilate  the  power  of  the 
senate.  But  tlie  |)lot  was  betrayed  just 
before  it  was  to  have  been  executed,  and 
the  doge  and  his  fellow-conspirators  ar- 
rested and  put  to  death,  in  1355.  A  fur- 
ther account  of  this  final  establishment  of 
the  hereditary  aristocracy,  introduced  by 
the  doge,  Gradenigo,  1297,  is  given  by 
Dam,  in  his  History  of  Venice.  A  play 
has  been  written  on  tlie  same  subject  bv 
D^lavigne,  1829. 

Falisci  ;  a  people  of  Etruria^  said  to 
have  been  originally  a  Macedonian  colo- 
ny. An  anecdote  of  Plutarch  respecting 
them  has  been  often  repeated,  and  forms 
the  subject  of  various  works  of  ancient 
art.  When  they  were  besieged  by  Camil- 
lus,  a  schoolmaster  went  out  of  the  gates 
of  the  city,  with  his  pupils,  and  betrayed 
them  into  the  hands  of  the  Roman  ene- 
my, that,  b^  such  a  possession,  he  mifflit 
easily  oblige  the  place  to  surrentfer. 
Camillus  heard  the  proposal  with  indig- 
nation, and  ordered  the  man  to  be  strip- 
ped naked  and  whipped  back  to  the  town 
by  those  whom  his  perfidy  wished  to  be- 
tray. This  instance  of  generosity  operat- 
ed upon  the  people  so  powerfully,  that 
they  surrendered  to  the  Romans. 

rALK,  John  Daniel,  who,  in  early  lifi\ 
was  one  of  the  best  German  satirists,  and 
in  after  years  a  mystic,  was  bom  at  Dant- 
zic,  in  1770.  The  love  of  learning,  wliich 
he  early  displayed,  had  to  encounter  great 
difficulties.  His  father,  a  poor  wig-maker, 
hardly  allowed  him  to  be  taught  even  to 
read  and  write  before  he  employed  him 
in  his  trade,  and  sought  to  destroy  the 
boy's  love  of  knowledge  in  every  way ; 
but  it  only  increased  fit>m  opposition,  and 
all  his  little  savings  were  laid  out  at  tlie 
circulating  library,  for  the  works  of  Gcl- 
lert,  Wieland,  Leasing,  &c.,  which  he 
read  by  day  and  night,  as  lie  could  fiiul 
opportunity.  Often,  in  vrintrr,  did  he 
stand  reading  in  the  street,  by  the  light  of 
the  lamps,  and,  when  called  to  an  account 
for  his  long  absence,  said  he  had  )x^en 
spending  the  evening  with  his  grandfather. 
But  his  dissatisfaction  with  bis  situation 
increased  with  his  years.  An  attempt  to 
leave  his  father's  house  and  go  to  sea  was 
unsuccessful ;  and  at  last,  at  16  yean,  he 
succeeded  in  getting  into  a  school,  pre- 
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panimy  to  entering  the  amrenity.  But 
be  had  still  to  ooDtemd  with  the  greatflst 
poverty.  '  Wiekuod  eventually  brouffht 
him  into  notiee  as  a  writer.  Fa)k  has  oe- 
serred  the  gratitude  of  his  countiy,  by  the 
foundation  of  the  aodety  of  Friends  in 
Need,  which  educates,  at  a  large  establish- 
meat,  great  numbers  of  unfortunate  chil* 
dren.  The  grand-duke  of  Weimar  be- 
stowed upon  him  an  order  and  a  title,  and 
supported  the  estabhshment  '  There  are 
at  present  many  such  establishments, 
which  are  productive  of  much  good.  His 
fiffst  satires  were  the  Chr&ber  von  Kom,  and 
Die  Ge&e<e,fapth  full  of  brilliant  wit  They 
were  followed,  during  six  successive 
years,  fiom'  1797  to  1808,  by  the  Taachtn- 
Iwh  fir  Freandt  da  Schertzes  vnd  der 
Satyn  (The  Pocketbook  for  the  Lovers  of 
Fun  and  Satire),  in  which  there  is  much 
entertainment.  He  subsequently  wrote 
principally  upon  religious  subjects.  He 
died  February  14, 1836. 

Falkirk;  a  town  and  parish  of  Scot- 
land, near  the   great  canal,  between  the 
rivers  Forth  and  Clyde.    Falkirk  is  mem- 
onble  in  history  for  a  battle  fought,  in  its 
neighborhood,     between    Edward    I    of 
England,  and  the  Scots,  commanded  by 
Comyn,  grand  steward  of  Scodand,  and 
sir  William  Wallace.     The  Scots  were 
defeated  with  great  slaughter.    In  Janua- 
ry, 1746,  the  royal  army  was  defeated 
near  Falkirk,  by  the  adherents  of  the 
house  of  Stuart.     Population  of  the  par- 
ish I1,53G.     2i  miles  west  of  Edinburgh. 
Falkland,  viscount.    (See  Carof.) 
Falkland's  Islands,  in  the  south  Atlan- 
tic ocean,  cast  of  the  straits  of  Ma«;:ellan. 
Tliey  have  been  called  HcaMm^s  Maiden 
Lmiy  South  Bdgia,  Mw  Islands  of  St 
Lewis,  and  MxUouines ;  but  the  name  of 
FaUdand  has  generally  prevailed.    They 
consist  of  two  large  islands,  with  a  great 
number   of    smaller    ones   surrounding 
4em.    They  are  mountainous  and  boggy. 
Besides  the  names  above  mentioned,  tliey 
have  also  l)een  called  P^ys^  blonds,  and 
Stbald  de  WerCs  Islands,    Lon.  56°  W  to 
^  W  W. ;    lat.  51°  (7  to  52°  SC  S.    A 
colony     formerly    existed     upon    these 
islancis,  at  the  head  of  Berkeley  sound, 
but  it  was  abandoned.    A  few  years  ago, 
tbe  Buenos  Ayrean  government,  howev- 
er, appointed  don  Louis  Vemet,  a  native 
of  Hamburg,  in  Germany,  governor  of 
them.    There  are  no  natives.    The  ch- 
mate  is  described  as  very  healthy.    Gov- 
ernor Vemet  invites  colonists   to  settle 
thcr«.    The  harbor  of  Port  Louis,  for- 
meriy  called  Soladady  affords  a  fine  an- 
ehmge  fix  ree^jlB  of  any  burden^  m  all 


grinds,  and  is  very  easv  of  aeeeas.  It  it 
diepefore  convement  for  whale  ships  to 
water,  &«.  (See  MMowd  Gazitts,  Aug. 
12, 183a)  ^ 

Fallino  Star,  in  meteorotogy ;  a  phe- 
nomenon that  is  frequently  seen,  and 
v^ch  has  been  usoslly  supposed  to  de- 
pend on  the  electric  fluid.  Sur  Hum- 
phrey Davy,  m  a  lecture  delivered  at  the 
royal  institution,  gave  many  reasons 
against  this  opiidon.  He  conceives  that 
they  are  rather  to  be  attributed  to  fiilling 
stones.  It  is  observaUe,  that  when  their 
appearance  is  frequent,  they  have  all  the 
same  direction ;  and  it  has  been  remaric- 
ed,  that  they  are  the  forerunners  of  a 
westerly  vrind  in  Great  Britain. 

Fall  of  Bonizs.  All  bodies  on  the 
earth,  by  virtue  of  the  attraction  of  gravi- 
tation, tend  to  the  centre  of  the  earth.  If 
this  tendency  acts  freely,  the  body  fklls 
towards  the  earth;  if  it  is  opposed  by 
some  obstruction,  pressure  ensues ;  if  the 
tendency  is  partly  checked  and  pardy 
efficient,  pressure  and  descent  both  en- 
sue. A  ball,  held  in  the  hand,  presses 
downward ;  if  dropped,  it  descends  per- 
pendicularly ;  if  placed  on  an  inclined 
plane,  it  rolls  down ;  in  doing  which  it 
presses  the  plane  with  a  part  of  its 
weight.  The  laws,  according  to  which 
this  motion  takes  place,  were  rormerly  tlie 
subject  of  the  most  erroneous  theories. 
According  to  the  physics  of  Aristotle,  the 
velocity  of  the  fhll  of  bodies  is  in  propor- 
tion to  their  weight  Consequently  any 
body  should  fall  with  ten  times  more  ve- 
locity than  another,  which  is  only  one 
tenth  part  as  heavy.  This  error  Galileo 
attacked,  while  a  student  in  Pisa.  Soon 
after  his  appointment  to  a  professorship, 
he  declarea  himself  against  tbis  and  other 
maxims  of  the  Peripatetic  philosophy. 
He  ascended  the  cupola  of  the  lofty  tower 
at^  that  place,  and  dropped  bodies  of  very 
unequal  weight,  which,  if  their  specific 
gravity  did  not  difter  too  much,  were 
found  to  reach  the  ground  at  nearly  the 
same  time.  Galileo  evenmally  proved, 
when  professor  in  Padua,  the  correctness 
of  his  position,  by  means  of  two  pendu- 
lums, of  eoual  length,  and  very  unequal 
weight,  which,  nevertheless,  pertbrmed 
their  vibrations  with  equal  velocity. 
Equally  erroneous  hypotheses  have  been 
grounded  on  the  ftict,  that  the  velocity  of 
Uie  descent  increases  in  proportion  to  the 
space  passed  through.  The  Aristotelians 
said,  that  all  bodies  had  a  natural  tenden-, 
cy  to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  hastened 
towards  it  with  more  velocity  the  nearer 
they  appinached  it     Othma  ezplained 


FALL  OF  BODIES— FALSE  IMFEI80NMENT. 


the  aeeeknted  TBfMdity  of  die  denent  by 
die  augmenled  prasBUie  of  the  atmos- 
phere ;  and  the  fpenenl  opinion  was  that 
the  velocity  increased  in  the  same  pro- 
portion aa  the  space  paased  through,  and, 
oonaequeDdy,  that  abody,  after  falling  Bve 
ftthomBy  would  have  five  timee  the  veVo-. 
city  it  had  after  ftJImg  through  one  &th- 
om— an  opinion,  i^diksh,  notwithmawting 
its  gteat  aimplicir^  and  plaumbility,  in- 
▼dvea  an  abedute  impoaaibility.  Galileo, 
at  lencth,  arrived  at  the  true  opinion,  that 
the  vdoci^  of  fidling  bodies  must  increaae 
in  proportion  to  the  time ;  and  he  proved 
thai,  as  bodies  can  never  be  destitute  of 
gravity,  they  must  every  instant  receive  a 
new  impulse,  which  umtes  with  the  effect 
of  the  RNTner.  From  this  law,  it  more- 
over followB,  that  the  spaces  passed 
through,  by  bodies  ftlling  fieely,  are  in 
proportion  to  the  square  of  the  times. 
Experiments  have  shown  that,  in  the  first 
second,  the  fiill  amounts  to  a  little  more 
than  16  feet  In  order  to  ascertain,  there- 
fore, the  space  A,  through  which  a  body 
would  fiill  in  any  other  number  of  seconds 
i,  we  have  the  equation  1 :  f  2  • :  16 :  A. 
Supposing,  for  example,  f  =  3,  we  have 
k  as  144 ;  i  e^  in  three  seconds,  the  body 
ftjls  through  144  feet.  For  a  convenient 
means  of  making  experiments  of  this 
kind,  Atwood,  an  Englishman,  has  in- 
vented an  apparatus,  which  is  known 
under  the  name  of  MjoootTs  mackmt, 
Mr.  Benzenberg,  a  German,  has  added 
much  to  the  bener  understanding  of  this 
part  of  natural  philosophy.    (See  Benzetir 


*^: 


Paixopian  Tubes,  in  anatomy,  are  two 
ducts  arising  in  the  womb,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  fundus,  and  thence  extended 
to  the  ovariesL  These  are  called  tubes, 
from  their  resemblance  to  a  trumpet,  and 
IhUoffian  fiom  Gabriel  FaUopius  (q.  v.),  a 
physician  of  Italy,  in  the  16th  century, 
who  is  reported  to  have  first  ascertained 
their  use  and  ofiice. 

Fallopius,  Gabriel,  a  celebrated  Italian 
anatomist,  who  was  bom  at  Modena,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  15th  century.  He 
studied  at  Ferrara  and  at  Padua,  at  which 
last  place  he  is  said  to  have  attended  the 
lectures  of  Vesaliua.  He  became  pro- 
fessor at  Ferrars,  whence,  in  1548,  he  re- 
moved to  Pisa.  He  continued  there  three 
years,  and  was  ihen  made  professor  of 
suigery,  anatomy  and  the  suiferui  mediea, 
at  Padua,  wliere  he  remained  till  his 
dead^  hi  156a  The  principal  work  of 
FaUopias  is  his  OhtoriaHona  AsnaiomiMb 
(Yeiiet  1561,8vo.),  which,  as  well  as  his 
r  writiogi^  has  been  savoal  times  re- 


printed. He  was  the  nnt  anatomflt  wlio 
accurately  described  the  vessels  and  bones 
of  the  feetus;  and  his  account  of  the  Fal- 
lopian tubes  in  females  has  perpetuated 
his  name. 

Faixow  Land  is  ground  that  has  been 
left  untilled  for  a  time,  in  order  that  it 
may  recover  itself  -from  an  exhausted 
state ;  but  to  render  a  barren  soil  fertile,  it 
ought  to  be  fi;equently  turned  up  to  die 
air,  and  to  have  mixed  with  it  manures 
of  animal  dungs,  decayed  vegetables, 
Ume,  marl,  sweepings  of  streets^  &c.  In 
turning  over  the  soil,  the  chief  imple- 
ments of  the  gardener  are  the  spade,  the 
hoe  and  the  mattock ;  and  those  of  the 
fiirmer  are  the  plough,  the  hairow,  the 
roller,  the  scythe  and  the  sickle.  As  a 
succession  of  the  same  crops  tends  to  im- 
poverish the  soil,  a  rotation  of  difierent 
crops  is  necessary.  Potatoes,  srain  and 
white  crops  are  exhausting;  out  ailer 
them,  the  soil  is  ameliorated  by  tares,  tur- 
nips and  green  or  plant  crops. 

Falmouth;  a  seaport  town  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  county  of  Comwal),  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Fal.  There  is  a  good 
harbor  here,  and  a  fine  and  spacious  road- 
stead. The  town  consists  principally  of 
one  street,  neariy  a  mile  along  the  beiach. 
There  are  two  casdes  here,  one  of  which 
(Pendeimis)  commands  the  entrance  of 
the  harbor.  On  the  opporate  side  is  St 
Mawe's  castle.  A  oonsiderable  fishery  of 
pilchards  is  carried  on  here.  But  the 
town  derives  its  chief  importance  fiom 
being  the  regular  station  of  the  packet- 
boats,  which  carry  foreign  mails  to  all 
parts  of  the  worid.  Population,  2543.  9S 
miles  S.  W.  Exeter.  Lon.  5°  4'  W.;  lat. 
50*9' N. 

False,  in  music ;  an  epithet  applied  by 
theorists  to  certain  chords,  called  ,/ii2fe,  be- 
cause they  do  not  contain  all  the  intervals 
appertaimng  to  those  chords  m  their  per- 
fect state:  as  a  fifth,  consisting  of  only  six 
semitonic  degrees,  is  denominated  ^faiat 
fifUi.  Those  intonations  of  the  voice 
which  do  not  truly  express  the  intended 
intervals  are  abo  called  faUt,  as  well  as 
all  ill-adjusted  combinanons ;  and  those 
strinas,  pipes  and  other  sonorous  bodies, 
which,  fiom  the  ill  dispoation  of  tlieir 
parts,  cannot  be  aecurateiy  tuned.  Certain 
elojet  are  fike^ise  tenned /obe,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  full  or  mal  ckise. 

False  IxpaisoiQiKNT,  in  law. '  To  con- 
stitute the  injury  of  febe  imprisonment, 
two  points  are  neoesBuy:  the  detention  of 


the  petsoo,  and  the  unlawfulness  of  such 
detentioo.  Every  ooofinement  of  the  per- 
son is  imprisQOiiMDt,  whether  in  a  com- 


FALSE  DfEUSOMMENT-FAMARIOTa 


mon  priion  or  a  prirata  iiouie,  or  e^eii, 
by  loraUy  detainmg  one  in  tke  stteets  or 
faichwAya 

FAjbssTTO  (BoL) ;  that  species  of  voice 
in  a  man,  the  compass  of  which  lies  above 
his  natural  voioe,  and  is  produced  by  arti- 
ficial consdraiDt 

Fj^sT^rFf  air  John  (see  FaMf),  One 
of  die  most  original  dramatic  chaFBCteia 
which  Shakespeare's  masterhand  has  paint* 
ed,  is  his  sir  John  Falstafi^  the  boon  com- 
panion of  the  dissipated  Henry  prince  of 
Wales  (afterwards  king  Heniy  V  offing- 
land,  who  died  1421).  That  same  genius 
which  could  set  before  ua  the  delirium  of 
grief  in  Lear,  the  charming  picture  of 
Juliet's  loveliness,  and  the  philosophical 
melancholy  of  Hamlet,  has  exhibited  the 
fullest  breadth  of  comic  imagination  in 
Faistaf^  in  Henry  IV,  and  the  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor;  in  the  latter  by  the 
particular  order  and  fiur  the  entertainment 
of  queen  Elizabeth.  Falataff  is  the  hero 
of  lazy  sensualists,  but  overflowing  with 
wit  and  good  humor.  He  is  a  soldier,  but 
a  oowaroiy  boaster;  grown  old  in  sensual 
indukences,  which  have  made  his  body  a 
ahapeiesB  mass  of  obesity.  Under  this 
slu^ish  exterior  luiks.a  ready  wit,  dex- 
terous in  provoking  and  iidl  of  resources 
fyr  aUaying  the  storm  which  it  has  excited. 
The  dramatic  world  cannot  furnish  his 
equal  He  is  univenally  entertaining.  His 
impudence  and  selfish,  sensual  philoa- 
opby  are  allayed  with  such  exuTOrance 
of  wit,  that  they  make  us  laugh  in  spite 
of  the  contempt  and  disffust  which  they 
excite.  Falstan  is  a  bold  personification 
of  oualities  and  dispositions  which  the 
world  is  continually  presenting,  to  us  in 
more  or  less  breadth  of  relief,  but  yet  re- 
quires a  good  knowledge  of  Enghsh  char- 
acter to  be  fully  relished. 

Falstek  ;  an  island  belonging  to  Den- 
maric,  mtuated  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bal- 
tic, south  of  Zealand,  from  which  it  is 
sepanted  only  by  a  narrow  sea ;  about  60 
miles  in  circumference,  elevated,  but  flat, 
well  watered  and  wooded,  productive  in 
grain,  pulse,  potatoes,  and,  aoove  all,  fiuit, 
HO  that  it  is  s^led  theorc&oref  of  Denmark. 
The  principal  towns  are  Nyekioping  and 
Stubbekioiring.  Lon.  12^  E, ;  lat  54°  W 
N.   Population,  16,500 ;  square  miles,  178. 

Falva  ;  a  word  which  accompanies 
several  Hungarian  geographical  names, 
tneanmg  viUagt, 

Fama  ;  the  goddess  of  report  or  rumor. 
She  was  the  yoimgest  daughter  of  the 
Earth,  who  revenged  herself  on  the  gods 
fer  the  destruction  of  her  somy  the  giants, 
by  biinging  forth  this  mischievous  god* 


Loauaeions  Fame  difiilges  tfaa 
deeds  of  the  gods,  and  spreads  reports 
among  mefi«  She  is  r^neseated  with 
wings ;  with  as  many  ears,  eyes  and 
tongues  as  feathers.  She  is  said  to  fly 
through  the  worid  in  the  night,  and  in 
the  day-time,  to  look  down  from  high 
towera  and  roofr ;  small  at  first,  and  grad- 
ually increaainff  in  her  progress,  £c — 
These  are  the  fictions  of  Virgil  and  Ovid. 

Famaousta  ;  a  ruined  seaport  of  Cyprus, 
on  the  east  coast,  buih  on  a  rock.  It  is 
about  two  miles  in  circumference,  and  is 
surrounded  by  strong  walls,  in  good  con- 
dition, and  ofsreat  thickness;  also  by  a 
deep  ditch.  Tne  number  of  citizens  is 
said  not  to  exceed  200. 

FAftiii.iAa  Spirits;  demons,  or  evil 
spirits  supposed  to  be  continually  within 
call,  and  at  the  service  of  then*  masters, 
sometimes  under  an  assumed  shape, 
sometimes  attached  to  a  magical  ring,  or 
the  like ;  sometimes  compelled  by  magic 
skill,  and  sometimes  doing  voluntary  ser- 
vice. We  find  traces  of  thb  belief  in 
all  ages  and  countries,  under  various 
forms.  In  Eastern  stories,  nothing  is  more 
common  than  the  mention  of  magic 
genis,  rings,  &C.,  to  which  are  atuiched 
genii,  sometimes  good,  sometimes  bad. 
The  fawn  of  Sertorius  is  a  well  known 
instance  in  Roman  historv.  But  in  mod- 
ern. Christian  Europe,  the  notion  of  fa- 
miliar has  been  restricted  to  evil  spirits. 
Cornelius  Agrippa  is  said,  by  Jovius,  to 
have  been  always  accompanied  by  a  devil, 
in  the  shape  of  a  black  dog,  which,  on 
the  death  of  his  master,  plunged  into  the 
Sadne,  and  was  never  seen  afterwards. 
Paracelsus  was  believed  to  carry  about  a 
familiar  in  the  hilt  of  his  sword. 

Fanar.    (See  the  next  orftcZe.) 

Fanariots,  or  Phanariots  ;  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  Greek  quarter,  or  Phanar 
(ro  ^v4p(),  in  Constantinople ;  particulariy 
the  noble  Greek  families  reffldent  there 
since  the  times  of  the  Byzantine  emperors. 
The  dragoman,  or  interpreter  of  the  Porte, 
is  taken  from  their  number.  From  1731 
to  1822,  the  Porte  also  chose  fiom  their 
number  the  hospodars  of  Moldavia  and 
Walachia.  Till  1669,  the  office  of  drago- 
man had  been  filled  by  Jews  and  rene* 
fades.  In  that  year,  Auhomet  IV,  for  the 
first  time,  employed  a  Greek,  Panayotoki, 
as  grand  interpreter.  (See  Rankei  F&rS' 
ten  vnd  V&Uur^  &c.,  vol  i,  under  the  di« 
vision  Dwersion  iiJber  die  Qneehen,)  The 
power  of  the  influential  FaiuuiotB,  soon 
increased  so  much,  that,  after  the  cruel 
death  of  the  last  native  hospodar  of  Wa* 
laehia,  Baasanihn  fiiancareoi  in  1731,  a 


FANARIOTS-FANFAftE. 


Chreeky  MaTTOCotdatofly  was  aprpmnted  to 
aacceed  bim.  A  Greek  phyncian,  Marco 
Zalloiu,  who  was  chief  physician  to  the 
gnind  vizier,  Yufisuf  Pacha,  and  was  after- 
wards in  Bucharest  with  the  last  Greek 
hoepodar,  discloses,  in  his  Esscd  sur  let 
I\uutriotes  (Marseilles,  18^),  the  intrigues 
of  those  Fanariot  upstarts,  tneir  exactions, 

^  which  they  shared  with  the  JBoyards,  and 
the  artifices  and  brib^  by  which  they 
contrived  to  keep  their  station  so  long, 
imposing  on  the  ignorant  Turks  for 
their  own  private  interest  In  the  insur- 
rection of  die  Greeks  in  1821,  the  Fana- 
riots  used  no  influence,  or,  if  they  did,  it 
was  an  influence  injurious  to  their  coun- 
trymen. Von  Hammer,  in  his  work  on 
Constantinople  and  the  Bosphorus,  men- 
tions the  degeneracy  of  the  Fanariots. 

Fansaitoo,  £l  ;  an  old  Spanish  dance, 
which  originated  most  probably  in  Anda- 
hisia,  a  province  of  the  south  of  Spain. 
Foreigners  are  veiy  much  astonished  and 
not  less  offended,  when  they  see  this 
dance  for  the  first  time ;  however,  few  fiil 
to  become  reconciled  to  it  It  proceeds 
gradually  from  a  slow  and  uniform  to  the 
most  lively,  but  never  violent  motion.  It 
IS  said,  that  the  court  of  Rome,  scandal- 
ized that  a  countiy  renovnied  for  its  faith 
should  not  have  long  before  proscribed 

'  such  a  profime  dance,  resolv^  to  pro- 
nounce a  formal  condenmation  of  it  A 
commission  was  appointed  to  examine 
into  the  matter,  and  the  fandango  was 
prosecuted  m  forma.  The  sentence  was 
about  to  be  pronounced,  when  one  of  the 
judges  observed,  that  a  criminal  could  not 
DC  .  condemned  vrithout  being  heard.  A 
couple  of  Spaniards  were  brought  before 
the  assembly,  and,  at  the  sound  of  proper 
instruments,  displayed  all  the  graces  of 
the  ^dango.  The  judges  were  so  much 
excited  that  their  severity  abandoned  them ; 
their  austere  countenances  began  to  relax ; 
they  roee,and  their  arms  and  legs  found  their 
former  suppleness.  The  haU  of  the  grave 
Cithers  was  thus  changed  into  a  dancing- 
room,  and  the  fandango  was  acquitted. 
The  iandongo  is  seldom  danced  but  at 
the  theatre,  and  in  the  parties  of  the  lower 
classes.  In  these  cases,  as  well  as  when 
this  dance  is  performed  in  private  balls 
of  the  higher  classes,  which  seldom  oc- 
curs, the  intention  is  no  more  than  lightiy 
marked ;  but  sometimes  a  few  persons 
assemble  in  a  private  house,  and  dance 
the  &ndengo  in  all  its  genuine  indelicacy. 
All  scruples  are  shaken  of£  As  soon  as 
the  dance  commences,  the  meaning  is  so 
maiked,  that  nobody  can  doubt  of  the  ten-, 
dency  of  the  moticMis  of  the  dancers.   The 


ikndango  is  danced  l^  two  posoDS  only, 
who  never  touch  so  much  as  each  other^ 
hands ;  but  their  reciprocal  allurements,  re- 
treats, approaches  and  varied  movements, 
by  tunis  pursuing  and  pursued,  their  looks, 
attitudes  and  whole  expression  are  indica- 
tive of  voluptuousness. — ^The  etymology 
of  the  word  fandemgo  is  not  known, 
though  many  plausible  derivations  have 
been  suggested. — ^The  segvidSlas  is  anoth- 
er kind  of  dance  peculiar  to  the  Spaniards. 
The  segmdUlas  numckegas  is  the  name  bv 
which  this  dance  is  generally  knovm.  It 
is  danced  by  two  or  four  couples,  and  in 
some  respects  resembles  the  fiindango, 
though  it  is  a  perfectiy  decent  dance. 
The  bciUro  is  another  species  of  ftn- 
dango;  its  motions  and  steps  veiy  slow 
and  sedate,  but  growing  rather  more 
lively  tovwds  the  end.  In  all  these 
donees,  the  time  is  beat  by  castanets  (eas^ 
tmiueUu), 

Fakeuil  Hall  ;  an  old  building  in  the 
northern  part  of  Boston.  The  Tennis-courl 
in  Paris;  the  Tellsplatte  in  Switzeriand, 
where  Tell  landed,  and  pushed  back  the 
boat  with  Gressler;  the  height  of  Rfttli^ 
where  the  Swiss  confederates  swore  to 
deliver  their  country ;  the  hall  in  the  town- 
house  of  Prague,  where  the  imperial  coun« 
sellors  were  thrown  from  the  vrindow  by 
the  deputies  of  the  oppressed  Bohemia 
ans ;  Faneuil  hall,  and  the  state  house  in 
Philadelphia,  where  the  declaration  of  in- 
dependence vnis  signed — are  spots  dear  to 
the  descendants  of  those  whose  efforts 
and  exposure  in  the  cause  of  liberty  are 
therewith  connect^l.  Faneuil  HaU  is 
often  called  the  cradle  of  American  Itberfy, 
as  the  scene  of  many  of  the  earhest  debates 
and  resolves  in  opposition  to  the  oppres- 
sions of  England.  The  original  building, 
commenced  in  1740,  was  given  to  the 
town  of  Boston  by  Peter  Faneuil  for  a 
tov^-hall  and  moricet-place.  It  has  been 
materially  changed  since  that  time.  At 
present,  the  great  hall  is  76  feet  square  and 
28  feet  high,  with  gaUeries.  A  full  length 
picture  of  Washington,  by  Stuart,  orna- 
ments the  west  end  of  the  haU.  The 
neighboring  market-house,  the  most 
splendid  in  the  United  States,  received 
its  name  from  this  hall.  It  is  565  feet 
9  inches  long,  50  widp,  wholly  built  of 
white  granite,  with  a  fine  cupola,  and 
porticoes  with  columns  of  the  Doric 
order.  The  comer  stone  v?as  laid  April 
27,1825. 

Faivfare  (F)truh\ ;  a  short,  lively,  loud 
and  vrarlike  piece  or  music,  composed  for 
tnimpets  and  ketde-drums.  Also  small, 
lively  pieces,  peribnned  on  hunting  hotnsi 
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in  the  ebaae.  Fkom  itti  fint  meaning  is 
derived  yatj/aron,  a  boaster,  nAfwitfwnmr 
odle,  boasdog. 

Fak-Paxji;  the  talipot  tree  or  great 
fan-pahn  (confjpha  tim&nieii2{/era),  is  a  na- 
tive of  Ceykm,  Malabar  and  the  East  In- 
dies. It  attains  the  height  of  sixty  or  sev- 
enty feet,  with  a  straight,  cylindrical  trunk, 
crowned  at  the  summit  by  a  tuft  of  enor- 
mous leaves,  and  is  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent of  the  whole  tribe  of  palms.  These 
leaves  are  pinnate-palmate  and  plaited, 
separating  near  the  outer  margin  into  nu- 
merous leaflets,  and  united  to  the  trunk 
by  ciliate-spinous  leaf-stalks  ;  they  are 
usually  ei^teen  feet  long,  exclusive  of  the 
leafstalk,  and  fourteen  broad ;  a  smgle 
one  being  suffident  to  protect  fifteen  or 
tvrenty  men  ftxmi  the  rain.  When  this 
palm  has  reached  the  age  of  thirty-five  or 
forty  yeaiB,  it  floweis,  a  long,  conical, 
scaly  spadix  rising  to  the  height  of  thirty 
leet  fimn  the  midst  of  the  crown  of  leaves, 
and  separating  into  simple  alternate 
branches,  which,  at  the  base,  extend  late- 
rally sometimes  twenty  feet,  the  whole 
covered  widi  whitish  flowers,  and  pre- 
senting a  most  beautiful  appearance.  The 
finiit  is  veiv  abundant,  gloDose,  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  requires 
fourteen  months  to  ripen,  after  which  the 
tree  soon  perishes,  flowering  but  once  in 
the  whole  course  of  its  existence.  The 
inhabitants  of  dioee  countries  where  it 
grows  make  use  of  the  leaves  for  um- 
ordlss,  tents,  or  for  covering  their  houses ; 
and  the  Malabar  books  are  formed  of  the 
sune  material,  on  which  lasting  characters 
are  traced  by  means  of  a  sharp-pointed 
iron  style,  which  penetrates  the  superior 
epidermia  The  pith,  after  being  pound- 
ed, is  made  into  a  kind  of  bread,  which  is 
oi  great  use  in  times  of  scarcity.  Several 
other  palms,  whose  leaves,  when  they 
first  appear,  are  folded  together  like  a  fim, 
and  aiterwards  spread  open  in  a  similar 
manner,  are  commonly  called  f(tnrfaim$^ 
particularly  the  ckanuinpa  hmilis,  a  spe- 
Giea  destitute  of  a  stem,  and  inhabiting  the 
south  of  Europe  and  north  of  Africa. 

Fans.  The  Greeks  were  well  ocquamt- 
ed  with  ftns,  as  an  article  of  luxury. 
From  a  passage  in  the  Orestes  of  Euripi- 
des, it  i^ypears  that  the  Grecian  fans  were 
introduced  fifom  the  East,  that  they  woe 
of  a  circular  fbrm,  and  were  mounted 
ptumes  of  feathera.  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
eamassaa  describes  fhe  oourtien  of  Aiis- 
todemuBi,  at  Cume,  a«  attended  by  fe- 
males^ bearing  pansob  and  ikns  (vkIuXw  mI 
fniliw).  PlatttDS  flMntioiis  jUibmfirm  as 
of  a  Aomin  fine  ladyli  let- 


iane,  and  Suetoniaa  describes  AiiguMa 
^  lyinSt  during  the  heat  of  sunmier,  in 
the  shade,  and  fimned  by  an  attendant 
{veniSanU  aHquo),  In  the  middle  ages^ 
tans  were  used  in  the  churches,  some- 
times of  great  size,  and  richlv  decorated, 
to  chase  away  the  flies  from  tne  holy  ele- 
ments of  the  eucharisL  They  are  said  to 
have  been  introduced  into  England,  fix>m 
Italy,  in  the  ret^  of  Henry  VIlI ;  and,  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  thev  were  framed 
of  veiy  cosdy  materials,  the  bodv  of  os- 
trich feathers,  the  handle  of  gold,  silver 
or  ivory,  of  curious  woriLmanship. 

Faiyshawe,  sir  Richard,  an  eminent 
diplomatist  and  poet,  bom  in  1G07.  Hav- 
ing smdied  at  Cambridge,  he  made  the 
grand  tour,  and,  on  his  return,  entered  him- 
self of  the  Inner  Temple.  He  was  de- 
spatched in  1635,  by  Charies  I,  in  the  ca* 
paciw  of  resident  minister,  to  Madrid. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars  in 
1641,  he  was  refilled,  and  engaged  active- 
ly in  the  royal  cause,  and  soon  after,  be- 
inff  appointed  secretary  to  the  prince  of 
Walc»,  followed  the  fbrtunesof  his  master 
till  the  battle  of  Worcester,  when  he  was 
taken  prisoner.  A  severe  illness  shorten- 
ed the  term  of  his  imprisonment,  and  he 
waspermitted  to  go  at  laigeon  baiL  On 
the  death  of  Cromwell,  he  passed  over 
the  channel,  in  1659,  to  the  king  at  Breda, 
by  whom  he  was  knighted.  After  the 
restoration,  he  obtained  the  mastership  of 
the  requests,  and  was  made  Latin  secre- 
tary. In  1661  and  1662,  he  was  employed 
on  two  several  missions  to  the  court  of 
Lisbon,  and,  on  his  return  the  year  follow- 
ing, he  was  advanced  to  a  seat  in  the  privy 
council  In  1664,  he  was  sent  ambassa- 
dor to  Madrid,  and  negotiated  a  peace 
between  England,  Spain  and  PortusaL 
Falling  suddenly  ill  or  a  fever,  he  died  at 
Madrid,  June  1^  1666.  His  poetical  abil- 
ities were  above  mediocrity,  as  is  evinced 
by  his  translations  of  the  Lusiad  of  Ca- 
moens,  the  Pastor  Fido  of  Gruarini,  the 
Odes  of  Horace,  and  the  fourth  book  of 
the  iEneid  into  English  verae,  and  Fletch- 
er's Faithfiil  Shepherdess  into  Latin. 
Among  his  posthumous  writings,  printed  in 
1701,  is  his  correspondence  during  his  em- 
bassies to  the  courts  of  Lisbon  and  Mad- 
rid, and  some  occasional  poems,  with  a  life 
of  the  author  prefixed. 

Faittasia  (MaiUtn) ;  the  name  generally 
given  to  a  species  of  composition,  sup- 
posed to  be  struck  ofiT  in  the  heat  of  im- 
agination, and  in  which  the  composer  is 
aflowed  to  give  fiee  range  to  his  idea% 
and  to  disregard  those  nilnct>^  "^ 
wiiioh  other  pfoductiou  ava 
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Some  writen  fimh  the  appiiottdoii  of  dw 
tenn  to  oartain  eztemsomieoufl  ffifffatB  of 
ftncjr ;  and  lay,  that  me  moment  tney  are 
written,  or  repeated,  they  cease  to  be  fanr 
tatioB.  This,  they  add^  fonna  the  only 
distinction  betvreen  the  fmdatia  and  the 
coprtcto.  The  capricwy  thou^  wild,  is 
the  result  of  premeditation,  committed  to 
paper,  and  becomes  pennanent;  but  the 
Janiaiia  is  an  impromptu,  transitive  and 
eyanescent,  exists  but  while  it  is  ezecut- 
in«^  and,  when  finished,  is  no  more. 

Fawtin,  or  Fantee  ;  a  countiy  of  Afri- 
ca, on  the  Gloid  coast,  which  extends  about 
90  miles  along  the  shore  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  70  inland.  The  inhabitants  are  called 
FanUes,  and  are  the  most  numerous  and 
powerful  people  situated  immediately  on 
the  Gold  coast ;  but  their  power  has  been 
almost  entirely  broken  since  1811,  by  re- 
peated invasions  of  the  Ashantees.  Pop* 
ulation  estimated  at  40,000.  The  soil  is 
fertile,  producing  fruits,  maize  and  palm- 
wine.  European  nations  trade  here  for 
gold  and  slaves.  The  Fantees  are  bold, 
cunning  and  deceitfiiL  Their  ^vem- 
ment  is  aristocratic.  Their  chief  is  a  su- 
preme judge  or  governor,  attended  by  a 
council  of  old  men.  Each  town  hais  a 
chief  The  small  towns  are  very  nume- 
rous, and  they  reckon  about  4000  fisher- 
men on  the  coast  The  capital  is  of  the 
same  name,  and  is  situated  about  12  miles 
np  the  country.    Lat  5P  IQf  N. 

Faictucci,  count,  an  Italian  author,  and 
the  frrst  majg^strate  of  Ravenna,  was  bom 
there  in  17&,  of  one  of  the  most  rea)ecta- 
ble  families.  The  memory  of  the  former 
splendor  of  his  native  place,  and  the  sight 
of  its  decay,  excited  his  attention  to  the 
causes  of  such  a  change,  and  he  addressed 
a  memorial  on  the  subject  to  pope  Clem- 
ent XIV,  which  was  afterwards  printed. 
Ravenna  owes  to  lum  also  the  completion 
of  a  navigable  canaL  He  invented  also, 
in  1780,  a  hydraulic  machine,  from 
which  the  country  people  about  Ravenna 
have  derived  the  greatest  benefit  An  ep- 
idemic, which  prevailed  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Ravenna,  afBunded  an  opportuni- 
ty for  the  display  of  his  sagacity  and  his 
benevolence  to  the  fullest  extent  After 
he  had  done  every  thing  in  his  power  to 
mitigate  the  sufferings  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens, he  demonstnued,  in  an  excellent 
work,  the  necessity  of  draining  the 
manabes,  here  exposed  to  a  southern  sun. 
Among  his  writings  should  be  mention- 
ed his  MonumenU  RatamaiL  After  his 
deadi  iqfipeared  at  Venice,  in  1804,  some 
IntereBting  memoirB,  which  he  had  left 
We  aro  also  indebted  lo  him  for  a  &ie 


editioD  of  the  difrfomatie  papers  of  the 
abb^  Gaetano  Marini. 

Farce  (from  the  IVench);  a  dramatic 
piece  of  low  comic  character.  Many  na- 
tions have  a  standing  character  for  their 
forces,  which  is  always,  therefore,  very 
characteristic ;  the  Spaniards  have  the 
graaasojgattm ;  the  Italians  the  itrkechinoy 
searamuccio,  &c. ;  the  Gennans  their  Hans^ 
wuntj  Kasoeri^  &c  The  French  farce 
is  derived  m>m  the  Italian  ^/orao,  this  from 
the  Latinyaman,  stuffed,  signifying,  there- 
fore, a  mixture  of  different  things.  Ade- 
lung  says,  that,  in  tiie  middle  ages,  faree 
sigmfied,  in  German,  certain  songs,  which 
were  sung  between  the  prayers  on  occa- 
sions of  religious  worsliip ;  so  that /cerce,  iu 
respect  to  comedy  would  originally  signi- 
fy an  interlude  (tniermeszo).  Acconling  to 
the  abb^  Paolo  Bemardi,  a  Provencal,  it 
is  derived  from  fanum,  a  Provencal 
dish. 

Faria  t  Sousa,  Manuel ;  a  Castilian 
historian  and  lyric  poet,  bom  1590,  at  Su- 
to,  in  Poitugal,  of  on  ancient  and  illus- 
trious family.  In  his  9tii  year,  lie  was 
sent  to  the  uuivcnity  at  Braga,  where  he 
made  great  progress  in  the  languages  and 
in  philosophy.  In  his  14th  year,  he  en- 
tered the  service  of  the  bishop  of  Oporto, 
and  under  his  direction  made  fiirther  im-- 
provement  in  the  sciences.  A  passion  for 
a  beautiful  girl  first  awakened  his  ix)etical 
genius.  He  celebrated  her  under  tlio 
name  of  ASbaxda  in  his  sonnets,  married 
her  in  1613,  and  went  to  Madrid.  But  he 
did  not  succeed  there,  and  returned  to 
Portugal.  He  also  visited  Rome,  and 
sained  the  notice  of  Urban  VIII,  aiid  the 
learned  men  at  his  court,  by  his  extensive 
knowledge.  He  returned  again  to  Madrid, 
and  devoted  liimself  entirely  to  htcro- 
ture,  with  such  ardor  as  to  hasten  his  end. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  59.  Of  his  ymu 
ings  the  best  are — Discursos  morales  y 
pUitieos  (Madrid,  ie2a-26,  2  vols.) ;  CV 
mentaries  sobre  la  Liuiada  (Madrid,  1639, 
2  vols,  fol.) ;  Epitome  de  las  Historias  Por^ 
higutsas ;  and  aflerwards  El  Ma,  El 
Europa,  El  Africa  and  El  America  Por^ 
tuguesay  each  a  separate  work,  the  last 
never  printed.  We  liave  also  a  collection 
of  his  poems  called  Fountain  of  Aganip[)e 
{I\tenU  de  Aganqfe,  Eimas  varias,  1644 — 
46).  His  styte  is  pure  and  strong,  and  his 
descriptions  flQl  of  vigor. 

Farina«    (See  Stardu) 

Farinxlu,  one  of  the  greatest  singers 
of  the  last  centuiy,'  was  bom  at  Naples,  in 
1705.  His  true  name  vras  Cario  JBrosdiu 
He  received  his  fint  instruction  in  music 
from  his  ftlher,  and  afterwards  studied 
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uider  Potpoia,  wbmn  he  aooonipanied  on 
se^-eral  joiuneya    At  the  ace  of  17  years, 
he  went  to  Rome,  and  dispTayed  his  clear 
and  fuU-toned  voice  in  a  contest  with  a 
celehraled    performer   ou   the   trumpet, 
whom  he  overcame  by  his  strength  and 
peneverance.'  From  thence  he  went  to 
Bologna,  to  hear  Bemacchi,  then  the  first 
^ger  in  Italy,  and  to  enjoy  the  advan- 
tage of  his  instructions.    In  1728,  he  went 
to  Vienna,  where  the  emperor,  Charles  VI, 
loaded   lum   with   rich  presents.    That 
emperor,  after  l^eaxing  him  nng,  said  to 
him,  that  he  excited  astonishment  indeed 
by  the  compass  and  beauty  of  his  tones, 
bat  that  it  was  not  leas  in  his  power  to 
afiect  and  charm,  if  he  would  study  nature. 
Farinelli  took  this  hint,  and  delighted  his 
hearers  as  much  as  he  had  before  aston- 
idied  them.    In  1734,  he  went  to  London, 
and,  by  the  macic  of  his  singing,  so  de- 
lighted the  public,  that,  acconling  to  La- 
horde,  Hanael,  who  was  at  the  head  of 
another  company,  was  oUiged  to  dismiss 
it,  in  spite  of  all  his  powers.    Senesmo 
and  FaiineUi  were  both  in  England  at  the 
same  time;  but, as  they  sung  on  the  same 
nights  at  (hflerent  theatres,  they  had  no 
opporumity  of  hearing  each  other.    Acci- 
dent once  brouffbt  them  toffether :  Sene- 
siao  peifomied  Sie  part  of  a  bloody  tyrant ; 
Farinelli,  that  of  a  hero  languishing  in 
chains.     Farinelli's  first  air  melted  the 
bard  heart  of  the  cruel  tyrant    Seneaino, 
forgetting  his  character,  ran  up  to  his 
prisoner,  and  affectionate^  embraiDed  him. 
In  1737,  Farinelli  went  to  Paris,  where 
he  sunff  before  the  king,  who  rewarded 
him  liimly;  and,  after  a  short  residence 
in  France,  he  went  to  Madrid.    F<Mr  ten 
Tears,  he  sung  ev«7  evening  before  Philip 
V  and  his  queen,  fSizabeth.    This  prince, 
haTing  suiik  into  a  profound  melancholy, 
and  neglected  pubhc  aflSiirs,  the  queen 
had  recourse  to  the  pow^  of  music  to 
restore  him.     She  contrived  that  there 
should  be  a  concert  in  a  room  adjoining 
the  apartment  of  the  king,  and  Farinelu 
sang  one  of  his  most  beamiful  aurs.    The 
king  was,  at  first,  surprised,  then  deeply 
moved.    At  the  conclusion  of  the  second 
air,  the  king  sent  for  the  performer,  loaded 
him  with  caresses,  adced  him  how  he 
couid  reward  him,  and  assured  him  that 
he  would  refijse  him  nothing.    Farinelli 
begged  the  king  to  sufifer  hunself  to  be 
shaved,   and  to  appear  in  the  council 
From  this  moment  tne  disease  of  the  kinff 
riekled  to  medicine,  ai|d  Farinelli  liad  all 
die  honor  c^  his  cure.    This  was  the 
/vunduion  of  his  unlimited  ftivor.    He 
bucame  first  minister,  and  was  created 
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knight  of  the  order  of  Calatiftva ;  but  he 
never  forgot  that  he  was  a  singer.  He 
never  us^  his  influence  over  the  king 
except  to  do  good.  Hence  it  happened 
that  three  kings  of  Spain— Philip  V,  Fer- 
dinand VI  and  Charles  III — successively 
honored  him  with  their  &vor.  AAot 
enjoying  the  highest  honors  in  Spain  for 
20  years,  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Italy. 
He  built  a  country  house  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Bologna,  with  the  inscription 
Amplwm  ThtboB^  tgo  dbntum.  Here  he 
collected  the  most  extensive  musical  libriH 
ry  ever  yet  seen,  and  induced  P.  Martini 
to  undertake  his  History  of  Music.  He 
died  1782,  havirig  enjojred,  in  a  happy  old 
age,  the  love  of  his  follow  citizens,  and 
received  many  marks  of  respect  fifom 
foreign  connoisseurs.  ''He  possessed," 
says  doctor  Bumey,  **  every  excellence  of 
every  ereat  singer  united — in  his  voice, 
strength,  sweemess  and  compass ;  in  his 
style,  the  tender,  the  graoelul  and  the 
rapid.  He  had,  mdeed,  such  powers  as 
never  met,  before  or  since,  in  any  one 
human  being ;  powers  that  were  irresisti- 
ble, and  which  subdued  every  hearer,  the 
learned  and  the  ignorant,  the  fiiend  and 
the  foe." 

Farbier,  Richard,  a  celehrated  scholar 
and  critic,  was  bom  at  Leicester,  May  4, 
1735.  His  fiither  was  a  hosier  in  that 
town,  and  after  receiving  the  rudiments  of 
education  there,  he  became  a  student  at 
Emanuel  college,  Cambridge,  where,  in 
1760,  he  was  appointed  disssical  tutor. 
He  applied  himself  particularly  to  old 
English  literature.  In  1766^  he  published 
a  weU-written  and  well-received  Esbst 
on  the  Leaminff  of  Shakspeare,  in  which 
he  maintains  mat  the  bard  obtained  his 
knowledge  of  ancient  history  and  my- 
thology fiom  translations,  and  not  fix)m 
original  classical  authors.  This  essav  ob- 
tained a  flattering  notice  from  doctor 
Johnson.  In  1767,  be  was  appointed  a 
preacher  at  Whitehall,  which  gave  him 
frequent  opportunities  of  residence  in  Lon- 
don, where  he  became  a  distinguished 
book  collector.  He  was  soon  iqmointed 
to  the  chancellorBhip  and  prebenaal  stall 
in  the  cathedral  of  Litchfield ;  and*  in  1775, 
he  was  chosen  master  of  Emanuel  col- 
lege. He  was  afterwards  made  principal 
librarian  to  the  university  of  Cambridge, 
and  filled,  in  his  turn,  the  oftice  of  vice- 
chancellor.  Lord  North  conferred  upon 
him  a  prebend,  and  he  was  twice  ofiered 
a  bishopric  by  the  late  Mr.  Pitt,  but  he 
preforred  a  residentiaryship  of  St.  PauPff, 
%vliich  he  exchanged  for  lib  preUnKi.  He 
published  but  littie«     He  assisted  many 
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Mithon,  in  vaiioufl  woriu,  for  which  he 
received  their  public  ackDowJedgements 
and  thanka  Doctor  Fanner  died  at 
Cambridge,  after  a  long  protracted  iUnessi 
Sept  8,  1797,  a^  S  years,  much  re- 

rited  for  his  hberality  to  the  poor,  and 
various  plans  by  him  su^zestcd  tor  the 
improvement  of  the  town  of  Cambridge. 

Farmees-General,  in  France ;  a  com- 
pany which,  on  condition  of  paying  a  cer- 
tain annual  sum  into  the  treasury,  was 
permitted  to  levy  certain  taxes,  particular- 
ly the  monopolies  of  salt  and  tobacco,  the 
inland  tolls  (traUes),  the  import  duties  at 
Paris,  those  on  the  stamping  of  gold  and 
silver,  6lc^  on  its  own  account  The 
duties  on  salt  were  first  raised  by  farming 
the  monopoly  of  salt  in  each  city,  in  the 
reign  of  Francis  I,  in  1546.  In  1599,  the 
ftrniers-general  were  obhged,  by  Sully,  to 
lay  their  engagements  with  the  sub-con- 
tractors before  the  govenunent,  and  in  this 
way  their  profits  finst  became  known.  Sul- 
ly, therefore,  farmed  the  monopoly  of  salt 
to  the  highest  bidder,  and  thus  nearly 
doubled  the  revenue ;  and,  by  disposing, 
in  the  same  manner,  the  other  branches 
of  the  public  revenue,  of  which  the  nobles 
or  fiivorites  of  former  kings  had  obtained 
possession  by  purchase,  donation,  or  other 
means,  he  made  lam^  additions  to  the 
royal  revenues.  In  1^28,  the  government 
united  several  individual  leases  into  the 
fenne  gMraU,  which,  after  the  lapse  of  six 
yeare,  was  renewed  b^  public  auction, 
with  a  company  coDsistmg  of  60  members. 
In  1789,  the  number  of  fiurneis-general 
was  44,  who  paid  a  rent  of  186  millions. 
They  composed  a  kind  of  court  of  fi- 
nances, which,  in  11  different  deputations, 
administered  the  various  objects  of  their 
contract,  the  appointment  of  officers,  the 
system  of  accounts,  the  procuring  of  the 
salt  and  tobacco,  the  collection  of  the 
revenues,  and  presided  over  a  host  of  in- 
ferior ofiicers.  This  mode  of  managing 
the  public  revenues  cost  the  subjects  fiv 
more  than  it  produced  to  the  kin^.    The 

government,  therefore,  fix)m  the  time  of 
emy  IV,  endeavored  to  reduce  the  profit 
of  the  farmers-general,  which  wos  esti- 
mated b]^  Neckcr,  but  evidently  too  low, 
at  two  millions  annually.  This  loss  to  the 
state  treasury  would  have  been  very  mod- 
erate in  comparison  to  that  which  took 
Rlace  under  the  old  system,  of  which  Sul- 
r  aaserts,  that  when  the  management  of 
the  finances  came  into  his  hands,  the 
nation  had  to  pay  150  millions,  while  the 
treasury  received  only  30  millions.  And, 
indeed,  if  Necker's  estimate,  according  to 
which  every  fanner-general  would '  have 


received  only  an  annual  profit  of  45^000 
livres,  was  correct,  it  wouki  not  afibrd  a 
sufficient  reason  to  explain  the  hatred 
which  was  generally  entertained  against 
this  class.  It  is  true,  however,  tliat  this 
national  feeling,  wliich  contributed  so 
much  to  the  eruption  of  the  revolution, 
must  be  ascribed,  in  part,  to  the  nature  of 
the  taxes  that  were  raised  in  this  manner, 
as  will  appear  in  the  article  France,  Eve- 
ry system  of  customs  and  tolls  is  more  or 
less  odious  to  the  people,  on  account  of 
the  difficulties  which  it  throws  in  the  way 
of  commerce ;  and  this  odium  was  pecu- 
liarly great  in  the  case  of  the  salt  and 
tobacco  monopolies  in  France,  because 
of  die  unequal  distribiuion  and  great 
amount  of  the  duties  paid  on  these  arti- 
cles. Necker  observes,  in  the  chapter  on 
the  wealth  accumulated  ^  the  financiers 
(De  VAdmiinstraiMn  du  Imance^y  III,  ch. 
12),  that  the  indignation  of  the  people  at 
such  duties  is  fi>unded  upon  a  just  moral 
feehng,  though  ho  expresses  hunself  with 
great  leniQr  and  precaution  on  this  head. 
The  people  saw  clearly  that  the  we^th 
of  the  financiera  (among  whom  must  be 
reckoned,  besides  the  collectors-ffeneral, 
the  directors  of  the  finances,  whicli  were 
administered  by  the  ffovemment  itself 
the  treasurers  and  bankers  of  the  court, 
but  particularly  the  farmers-general)  was 
amassed  without  any  merit  on  the  part  of 
the  principal  persona  The  greater  portion 
of  them  did  not  even  know  how  to  enjoy 
their  treasures  with  dignity,  but  squan* 
dered  them  in  a  tasteless  as  well  ps  aSen- 
sive  luxury.  A  man  destitute  of  all  tal- 
ent, ignorant  and  stupid,  might  obtain,  by 
the  favor  of  a  person  of  influence  at  cotut,  a 
place  in  the  administration  of  the  fiiumces, 
and  he  was  raised  to  a  state  of  affluence. 
The  hatred  of  the  people  was  increased 
bv  the  rigor  and  rudeness  with  which  the 
French  mrmcrs-general  exacted  the  duties 
fit>m  the  inferior  classes  of  the  people^ 
Without  the  least  regard  to  humanity, 
they  commonly  chose  me  season  the  most 
inconvenient  to  the  country  people,  and 
then  proceeded  against  them,  confiscating 
and  selling  their  proper^  by  public  auc- 
tions. This  system  of  violence  was 
adopted  to  compel  the  more  speedy  pay- 
ment of  the  taxe&  The  mercileas  seizure 
of  the  property  of  the  subjects,  the  nu- 
merous military  occupations,  the  odious 
distrainings,  presented  daily  to  the  eyes  of 
the  people  the  image  of  a  country  occu- 
pied by  ho^e  troops.  These  causes  pro- 
duced a  hatred  of  the  government  deep 
and  general  and  contributed  principally  to 
the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution. 
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Farhssx;  an  ittustrioufl  ftmily  of  Italy, 
whose  descent  may  be  traced  nom  about 
the  middle  <^  the  thirteenth  centuiy,  at 
which  time  it  had  possession  of  the  castle 
of  Farneto,  in  Orvieto,  and  gave  to  the 
church  and  the  republic  of  J^iorence  many 
eminent  generals,  among  whom  was  Pie- 
tro  Faznese,  to  whom  the  Florentines  were 
indebted  for  an  impoitant  victory  over  the 
people  of  Pisa.    Pope  Paul  III,  a  Famese, 
bent  on  the  aggrandizement  of  his  family, 
conferred  rich  establishments,  not  only  on 
his  natural  son,  Pietro  Luigi,  but  also  on 
the  five  sons  of  the  latter.    Paul  was  par- 
ticularly eager  to  secure  the  promotion  of 
Pietro  Luigi,  a  man  disgraced  by  eveiy 
vice,  as  is  well  known  to  the  readers  of 
Benvenuto  Cellini.    The  pope  requested 
the  emperor  Charles  V  to  grant  to  his  son 
the  duchy  of  Milan,  then  in  dispute  be- 
tween the  emperor  and  France.    After 
having  offered  Charles  large  sums  in  vain, 
he  resolved  to  erect  Parma  and  Piacenza, 
which  Julius  II  had  conquered  from  Mi- 
fam,  into  a  duchy,  and,  in  August,  1545, 
bestowed  it  upon  his  son.    Pietro  proceed- 
ed to  Piacenza,  where  he  built  a  citadel, 
and  commenced  his  tyrannical  reign  by 
imposing  many  burdens  on  the  nobility, 
and  depriving  tliem  of  their  former  privi- 
legesL    His  tyranny  becoming  insupport- 
able, the  chiefi  of  the  nobility  formed  a 
conspiracy,    in  concert   with    Ferdinand 
Gonzaga,  governor  of  Milan.  Thirty-seven 
eoiMpiratoiB  entered  the  citadel  under  pre- 
tence of  visiting  the  duke,  and  secured  the 
entrances.    Giovanni  Anguissola  broke  in- 
to the  apartment  of  the  duke,  who,  en- 
feebled by  the  most  infamous  diseases,  was 
unable  to  make  any  resistance,  and  thus 
fell  by  the  dagger  of  his  enemy.    Gonzaga 
took  possesmon  of  Piacenza  in  the  name 
of  the  emperor,  and  promised  the  reforma- 
tion of  aU  abuses. — Ottavio  Famese,  the 
Bon  and  successor  of  Pietro,  was  then  at 
Perugia  yrith  Paul  III.    Parma  declared 
itself  m  fiivor  of  Ottavio,  who  took  posses- 
sion of  it  with  the  papal  troops,  but  found 
himseli^  sin^y,  too  weak  to  attempt  the 
capture  of  Piacenza*   He  therefore  agreed 
upon  an  armistice  with  Gonzaga,  and  in 
the  meantinie  endeavored  to  secure  the 
asastance  of  France.    Julius  III,  the  suc- 
cesBor  o^  his  grandfather,  out  of  gratitude 
to  the  family  of  Famese,  restored  to  him 
the  duchy  of  Parma,  in  1550,  and  appoint- 
ed him  gonfcdoniare  of  the  chureh;  but 
having  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Henry 
n,  of  France,  he  drew  upon  himself  the 
displeaaure  of  the  emperor  and  the  pojpe, 
and  became  involved  in  new  difficulties, 
from  'v^ch  he   extricated  himself  two 


years  afterwards,  by  an  honorable  treaty. 
The  services  which  his  wife  and  his  aoa 
Alessandro  rendered  to  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment, gained  hun  the  favor  of  the  house 
of  Austria.  His  wife,  Marsaret,  natural 
daughter  of  the  emperor  Charl^  V,  had 
been  appointed  to  rule  over  the  Low 
Countries,  and  had  administered  the  gov- 
ernment with  great  moderation ;  but,  m 
1567,  being  superseded  by  the  duke  of  Alva, 
she  paid  a  visit  to  her  husband  in  Parma, 
with  whom  she  had  lived  but  little,  and 
then  retired  to  Abruzzo.  Ottavio  died  in 
1586,  afler  enjoying  thirty  years  of  unin- 
terrupted peace,  which  he  had  employed 
in  correcting  the  disorders  of  the  preceding 
governments,  and  promoting  the  happiness 
of  his  subjects. — ^Alessandro  Famese,  eld- 
est son  of  Ottavio  and  Margaret,  seneral 
of  Philip  II  in  Flanders,  and  third  duke 
of  Parma  and  Piacenza,  succeeded  him. 
While  a  child,  he  had  accompanied  hn 
mother  into  the  Low  Countries,  and  was 
married  in  his  tenth  year  to  Mary,  niece  of 
John,  king  of  Portugal  Inclination,  cou- 
rage, presence  of  mind,  and  strength  qf 
body,  stimulated  him  to  engage  in  the  pro- 
fession of  arms.  He  served  his  first  cam- 
paign under  don  John  of  Austria,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  battle  of  Lepanto. 
In  1577,  Philip  II  called  him  from  Abruz- 
zo, where  he  resided  with  his  mother,  to 
lead  back  to  don  John  the  Spanish  troops, 
which  the  latter  had  been  obUged  to  dismiss 
from  Flanders,  where  the  situation  of  the 
Spaniards  was  becoming  desperate.  Don 
John,  who  had  been  a  long  time  infirm, 
died  that  year,  and  Alessandro  was  made 
governor.  He  recovered  Maestricht  and 
several  other  cities,  and  succeeded  in  rec- 
onciling the  Cathohc  part  of  Uie  insur- 
gents to  the  Spanish  government  The 
Protestants,  however,  formed  the  union  of 
Utrecht,  and  called  in  the  duke  of  Anjou, 
a  brother  of  Henry  III  of  France,  to  de- 
fend them.  He  appeared  at  the  head  of 
an  army  of  25,000  men ;  but  Alessandro 
was  constantly  successful.  In  the  midst 
of  these  triumphs,  he  received  the  news  of 
his  father's  death,  and  requested  to  be  dis- 
charged from  the  Spanish  service,  in  order 
to  attend  to  the  government  of  his  own 
dominions ;  but  was  not  able  to  obtain  his 
wish,  and  died  without  ever  returning  to 
the  country  of  which  he  had  become  sov- 
ereign. Fortunately  for  the  Dutch,  who 
would  hardly  have  been  able  long  to  resist 
a  genera]  so  bold,  skilful  and  enterprising, 
a  civil  war  broke  out  in  France.  Alessandro 
entered  France,  and  compelled  Heniy  IV 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Paris.  During  his  ab^ 
eence,  Maurice  of  Nassau  had  obtained 
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many  successes  in  the  Netherlands,  yet, 
with  a  mutinous  and  unpaid  army,  Ales- 
sandro  kept  in  check  both  Maurice  and 
Heniy  IV,  and  forced  the  latter,  in  1593,  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Rouen.  On  his  return 
fit)m  that  expedition,  he  received  a  wound 
in  his  arm  before  Caudebec,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  neglect  of  which,  he  died  at 
Arras,  in  his  47th  year. — ^Ranuzio  I,  his 
eldest  son,  succeeded  him  as  duke.  He  in- 
herited none  of  the  heroical  qualities  of 
his  father,  but  was  gloomy,  severe,  suspi- 
cious and  avaricious.  Observinff  the  ois- 
content  of  the  nobles  with  his  aoministra- 
tion,  he  accused  them  of  having  entered 
into  a  conspiracy  against  him,  and,  after 
having  subjected  the  chiefito  a  secret  trial, 
beheaded  them,  and  confiscated  their  es- 
tates (May  19, 1612).  This  unprecedent- 
ed cruelty  roused  the  indignation  of  many 
of  the  Italian  princes,  and  the  death  of 
Vincenzo  Gonzaga,duke  of  Mantua,  alone 
prevented  the  breaking  out  of  a  war.  He 
unprisoned  his  naturd  son  Ottavio,  who 
hod  acquired  the  favor  of  the  nation,  and 
lefl  him  to  perish  in  cruel  confinement 
Raniizio  died  in  1622.  Notwithstandinff 
the  ferocity  of  his  character,  he  discovered 
a  taste  for  letters  and  the  arts.  During  his 
reign  the  famous  theatre  of  Parma  was 
buut,  afler  the  model  of  the  ancients,  by 
John  Battista  Aleotti. — ^Hisson  and  succes- 
sor, Odoordo  Famese  (died  1646),  possess- 
ed considerable  talent  for  satire,  a  good 
deal  of  eloquence,  and  sdll  more  presump- 
tion and  vanity.  The  ambition  of  shining 
in  arms  involved  him  in  ware  with  Spain 
and  pope  Urban  VIII,  to  whom  he  was 
deeply  m  debt.  His  excessive  corpulence 
rendered  him  wholly  unfit  for  war,  of 
which  he  was  so  fond. — Ranuzio  II  (died 
1694),  was  not  so  ferocious  as  his  jpuid- 
father,  nor  so  presumptuous  as  his  fa- 
ther, but  was  the  weak  and  ready  instru- 
ment of  imworthy  fiivorites.  One  of  these, 
Godefroi,  a  French  teacher,  whom  he  had 
created  prime  minister,  assassinated  the 
new  bishop  of  Castro,  whom  Famese  was 
unwilling  to  acknowledge.  Indignant  at 
this  crime,  pope  Innocent  X  demolished 
Castro,  and  Godefroi,  defeated  by  the  pa- 
pal troops,  lost  successively  the  favor  of 
his  master,  his  estates  and  his  hfe. — Odo- 
ardo,  the  eldest  son  of  Ranucd,  viras  suf- 
focated by  his  excessive  corpulency.  Of 
his  two  sons  Francesco  and  Antonio,  the 
former  succeeded  him.  His  extreme  cor- 
pulency precluded  all  hope  of  his  havinff 
issue.  Philip  V  of  Spain  had  married 
Elizabeth  Famese,  dauffhter  of  Odoardo, 
and  niece  of  the  duke  Francesco.  When 
it  was  perceived  that  the  latter  could  have 


no  issue,  the  leading  powen  of  Euiope 
agreed  that  a  son  of  Philip  and  Elizabeth 
(not  king  of  Spain)  ^ould  succeed  to  the 
ramese  territories.  Thus  they  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  house  of  Bourbon. 
— ^Antonio  Famese,  eighth  duke  of  Pamoa, 
succeeded  his  brother  Francesco,  wfae 
was  obliged  to  concur  in  these  measures 
without  being  consulted  as  to  his  own 
wishes.  Antonio  also  died  childless,  in 
consequence  of  his  age  and  corpulency 
at  the  time  of  his  marriage,  and  his 
whole  reign  was  a  series  of  insults  and 
humiliations.  After  his  death,  6000  Span- 
iards took  possession  of  Parma  and  Pia- 
cenza,  in  the  name  of  don  Carios. 

Farnesina.,  La,  or  Casino  Farnese  ; 
a  spot  highly  distinguiriied  in  the  history 
of  the  fine  arts;  a  palace  in  Rome,  now  be- 
longing to  the  kinff  of  Naples,  formeriy  the 
proper^  of  the  diutes  of  Famese.  It  was 
originally  buih  in  the  time  of  Leo  X,  by 
the  architect  Baldassare  Petrocci,  for  an 
eminent  banker,  Agostino  Chigi.  In  this 
palace  are  the  celebrated  fresco  paintingB 
of  Qalatea,  and  of  the  story  of  Cupid  and 
Psyche,  the  former  painted  entirely  by  the 
hand  of  Raphael  (it  dhino  Rajfadlo) ;  the 
latter  by  his  pupils  under  his  direction. 
They  are  among  the  peatest  productions 
of  the  fine  arts.  The  pictures  of  the  stoiy  of 
Cupid  and  Psyche  are  two  of  large  size,  on 
the  ceilinff  of  a  large  halL  One  of  them  re- 
presents die  judgment  of  the  pair  by  Jove, 
m  the  presence  of  all  the  gods ;  the  other, 
the  nuptials  of  the  lovely  couple  celebrated 
by  all  the  Olympian  deities.  JBe«des  these 
there  are  fourteen  triangular  pictures  on  the 
ceiling,  and  all  surrounded  with  beautiful 
wreaths.  There  are  also  some  other  valu 
able  paintings  in  the  palace,  widi  which  is 
connected  a  beautiful  garden.  The  Far- 
nesina  is  truly  a  characteristic  Ronlan 
palace,  the  temple  of  the  fine  arts. 

Faro  of  Mesnna ;  a  strait  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, between  Sicily  and  Calabria, 
about  five  miles  wide,  remarkable  for  the  - 
tide's  ebbing  and  flowing  every  six  houm. 
The  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  is  divided 
into  domif^  cH  di  qua  dd  Faro  (lands  this 
side  the  Faro), and domh^ aldila  dd  Faro 
(lands  on  the  other  side  of  the  Faro,  or 
Sicily). 

^  Faro,  or  Pharo  ;  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon of  all  games  of  hazard  played  witfi 
cards  in  Europe,  in  which  immense  sums 
are  lost  and  won.  It  is  a  fiivorite  game  at 
the  different  watering  places.  The  play- 
ers are  called  mmten  or  mtinteun;  he  y^o 
manages  the  nank,  the  oankar.  (For  the 
rales  and  regulations  of  this  simple  game, 
see  Hoyle]L 
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Faroe  or  Farobii  Islands  ;  a  group 
of  islaods  ia  the  Northern  ocean,  lying 
between  Iceland  and  Shetland,  and  be- 
tween 61°  15^  and  62°  2(y  N.  latitude. 
They  belong  to  Denmark,  and  consist  of 
twenty-five  islands,  of  which  seventeen 
are  inhabited.    Population,  in  1812,  5209. 

Fa&c^uhar,  George,  a  comic  writer  of 
eminence,  was  bom  at  Londonderry,  in 
Ireland,  in  1678.  In  Ifidiy  he  was  sent  to 
Trinity  college,  Bublin,  whence,  however, 
he  either  eloped  or  was  expelled,  in  con- 
sequence of  irregular  conduct  His  par- 
tiality for  tlie  drama  induced  him  to  make 
his  appearance  on  the  stage  at  Dublin ;  but 
he  displayed  little  ability  as  an  actor,  and 
he  soon  relinquished  the  profession  he  had 
so  hastily  chosen.  About  16^,  he  accom- 
panied his  friend  Wilksthe  player  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  commenced  writer  for  the 
stage.  His  first  production  was  Love  in 
a  £>ttle,  performed  at  Drury-lane  theatre 
with  great  success  in  1698.  About  this 
time,  he  attracted  the  favor  of  lord  Orreiy, 
who  procured  him  a  Ueutenancy  in  his 
own  regiment  In  1700,  he  added  to  his 
reputation  by  his  comedy  of  The  con- 
stant Couple,  or  the  Trip  to  the  Jubilee, 
in  which,  uuderthe  character  of  sir  Hany 
Wildair,  he  exhibited  a  lively  picture  of 
the  foppish  fine  gentleman  of  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  In  1701  appeared 
Sir  HaiTy  Wildair,  a  sequel  to  the  for- 
mer comedy;  and  the  following  year  he 
published  a  volume  of  Miscellanies,  con- 
aistmg  of  poems,  letters,  essays,  &c.  The 
Inconstant,  or  the  Way  to  win  Ilim,  was 
the  next  effort  of  his  pen ;  and  it  is  amongst 
those  wliich  have  kept  possesion  of  me 
stage.  It  has  great  merit;  but  much  of  it 
10  borrowed  from  the  Wildgooee  Chase 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  About  1703, 
he  married  a  lady,  who,  having  fallen  in 
love  with  him,  had  represented  hereelf 
as  the  heiress  of  a  l&rge  fortune,  and  Far- 
qubar  ia  said  to  have  pardoned  the  decep- 
tion, and  treated  her  witli  kindness.  In 
1706  appeared  The  Recruiting  Officer, 
one  of  lus  most  popular  plays ;  and  this 
was  succeeded  by  The  Beaux's  Strata- 
gem, which  is  reckoned  his  master-piece, 
2iough  finished  within  the  short  space  of 
mx  weeks,  while  laboring  under  serious  in- 
disposition. He  died  in  1707.  It  is  no 
mean  testimony  of  the  dramatic  talents  of 
Farquhar,  that  tluree  of  his  plays  are  still 
fiivorites  with  the  public.  His  wit  is  gen- 
uine and  spontaneous;  and  his  charac- 
fers  are  admirably  supported,  and  drawn 
ftom  nature.  His  plots  excel  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  incidents,  and  in  unity  of 
action.  The  libertiniam  of  language  and 
5* 


sentiment  which  his  woiks  exhibit  cannot 
be  defended. 

Farrill,  don  Gonzalo  O' ;  a  Spanish 
lieutenant-fieneral,  bom  at  the  Havanna, 
in  175.%  ot  an  Irish  family  settled  there. 
This  distinguished  soldier  and  statesman, 
was  educated  at  the  school  of  Sor^ze,  in 
France,  and  entered  the  Spanish  service 
in  1766.  He  distinguished  himself  by  his 
courage  and  talent  at  the  sieges  of  Mahon 
and  Gibraltar.  In  1780,  he  made  himself 
acquainted  with  the  organization  of  the 
schools  for  artiller}*^  and  engineering  in 
France,  and  was  afterwards  sent  by  his 
govermnent  to  Berlin,  to  study  the  tactics 
of  Frederic  the  Great  in  the  evolutions  of 
the  Prussian  infimtry.  On  his  return,  he 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  military 
school  at  the  Puerto  de  Santa  Maria,  near 
Cadiz,  from  which  some  of  the  best  Span- 
ish tacticians  and  officers,  such  as  Costaiios 
and  others,  have  proceeded.  In  179IJ-4, 
O'FarriU  served  under  the  generals  Ven- 
tura Caro  and  Calamera  against  the  French 
in  the  Western  Pyrenees;  in  1795,  he 
served  as  quarter-master-general  in  the 
army  of  Catalonia,  which  forced  the  enemy 
back  to  the  river  Fluvia,  and  penetrated  to 
Perpignan.  After  the  treaty  of  Bale,  he 
was  appointed  by  Charles  IV  to  run  the 
boundary  line  in  the  Pyrenees.  He  after- 
wards travelled  through  Germany,  Swit- 
zerland, Holland  and  England.  In  1806, 
Ferdinand  VII  created  him  director-gen- 
eral of  the  artiUeiy,  and,  in  the  same  year, 
minister  of  war.  He  advised  the  king  to 
place  himself  under  the  protection  of  Nar 
poleon,  at  Bayonne.  When  a  member  of 
the  supreme  junta,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Infant  don  Antonio,  O'FarriU,  with 
Azanza,  maintained  the  authority  of  his 
sovereign  against  the  threats  of  Murat 
He  put  a  stop  to  the  effusion  of  blood  oc- 
casioned by  the  insurrection  in  Madrid, 
May  2.  After  the  departure  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  junta,  Murat,  having  desired  to 
obtain  a  seat  and  vote  in  that  body,  met 
with  a  vigorous  opposition  from  OTarrill, 
and  the  mmisters  Azanza  and  Gil  ;•  but, 
finding  the  majority  of  his  colleagues  de- 
tennined  to  yield,  OTarrill  withdrew. 
Under  the  government  of  Joseph,  O'Fai^ 
rill  was  a^^ain  appointed  minister  of  war. 
In  connexion  vnth  Azanza  and  the  minis- 
ten  Mazaredo  and  Cabarrus  (Aug.  1808), 
he  addressed  to  Napoleon  a  bold  memo- 
rial, the  object  of  which  was  to  secure  the 
Spaniards  from  the  ill  consequences  of 
the  connexion  with  Fran<Je.  After  the 
restoration  of  Ferdinand  to  the  Spanish 
throne,  OTarrill,  in  a  letter  to  the  king, 
fitinkly  explained  the  motives  of  his  con- 
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duct;  but  his  property  was  confiscated, 
aiid  he  himself  coDdeinned  to  death,  as  a 
Josefino,  or  traitor  to  religion  and  tlie  king, 
after  having  served  the  state  for  neai^ 
fifty  yearSb  O'Farrill  retired  to  France, 
where  be  and  Azanza  published,  at  Piuis, 
a  defence  of  their  political  conduct,  which 
is  an  important  addition  to  the  histoiy  of 
the  Spanish  revolution :  Mimoires  de  Don 
Migud  Jhama  et  de  Don  Gonzalo  OTetr- 
rill,  d  Expos^  des  I\xits  ^  jusHfient  lew 
CondviU  politique,  depms  Man,  1606, 
jusqu'en  j^mZ,  1814* 

Farthiko  ;  the  fourth  pan  of  a  penny ; 
originally  the  fouHh  ihing,  or  the  fbuith 
in  3ie  integer  one  penny. 

Fasces,  among  the  ancient  Romans;  a 
bundle  of  polishai  rods,  in  the  middle  of 
which  was  an  axe,  to  express  the  power 
of  life  and  death.  These  fiisces,  the 
number  of  which  varied,  were  carried  be- 
fore tlie  superior  magistrates  by  the  Uctore. 
The  lictors  were  obliged  to  lower  the 
fiisces  in  the  presence  or  the  people,  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  its  sovereign^.  In 
tlie  city,  the  axe  was  laid  ande;  H>r  the 
reason  of  which  see  Consulj  also  Dictator. 

Fascines  ;  bundles  of  boughs,  twigs, 
&C.,  16  feet  in  length,  and  usiuJly  1  foot 
in  diameter.  They  are  made  on  trestles, 
or  any  kind  of  support  placed  about  2 
feet  asunder.  The  twigs  are  placed  on  this 
machine,  drawn  tightly  tosether  by  a  cord ; 
the  bands  are  then  naased  round  them  at 
the  distance  of  2  reet  firom  each  other. 
The  twigs  which  exceed  a  given  lengtb 
are  cut  off  or  bent  back,  and  the  ends  are 
bound  into  the  bundle.  Fascines  are  used 
in  sieses,  hydraulic  constructions,  &c. 
Very  lonff,  thin  ones  are  used  in  con- 
structing batteries,  whence  they  are  called 
saucitsoM,  or  battery-wnuages. 

Fashionable  ;  one  of  those  words 
which  are  peculiar  to  a  particular  nation. 
Faskumable  is  as  much  an  English  woid, 
springing  firom  the  English  character,  as 
eomforttme.  Other  nations  have  wovds 
to  designate  conftMrminr  to  the  mode,  the 

3uickly  changing  madt,  but  faMonaUe 
esignates  much  more  than  tni&  Fcuh- 
ionaile  conveys  essentially  something 
aristocratic  It  means  the  manner  in 
which  the  higher  classes  act,  walk,  speak, 
think,  dress,  travel,  eat  FaMmuMe  is 
applied  to  everything, action,  and  dispofli- 

*  0OD  Miguel  Azanza,  formerly  viceroy  of 
Mexico,  and  minister  of  Ferdinana  VII  and  Jo- 
seph, who  left  Spain  in  1814,  and  lived  six  ^ears 
at  Bordeaux  by  the  assistance  of  his  fiiends, 
received  from  Ferdinand  VII,  in  1825,  a  pension 
of  5000  francs.  He  also  ventured  to  apply  for  the 
restoration  of  bis  fonner  dignities,  but  without 
success. 


tion,  whilst  the  oonesponding  woida^  with 
other  nations,  only  desiniate  dress,  iuni- 
ture,  and  other  extemiu  material  things. 
The  Enriish  are  an  aristocratic  nadon; 
not  onhr  oeeause  they  are  governed  by  a 
powernil  aristocracy,  but  because  the 
whole  nation  has  an  aristocrstic  disposi- 
tion. Every  individual,  far  fiom  consider- 
mgthe  aristocracy  as  a  mere  party,isanx- 
ious  to  ally  himself  to  it,  or  to  approach 
it  as  much  as  possible,  ftnd  to  procure  a 
permanent  connexion  with  it,  by  making 
wealth  permanent  in  his  race.  This  is 
the  case  in  England  in  a  very  different 
sense  from  that  which  it  is  true  in  other 
countries ;  and  it  is  not  strange  that  the 
English  should  have  formed  a  word  ex- 
pressive of  this  disposition,  and  that  this 
word  should  be  adopted  by  other  nations 
to  designate  this  peculiarity.  Even  the 
French,  the  masten  of  2a  wide,  who  have 
dictated,  at  least  since  the  general  peace 
of  1815^  the  mode  to  En^^d  also,  even 
they  have  no  word  lo  designate  what  the 
Enfflish  mean  bv  foMonSfle,  which,  as 
we  have  said  before,  extends  not  only  to 
dress  and  external  ornament,  but  to  man^ 
ners,  disposition  and  general  habits.  The 
French  have  therefore  ad<^Med  this  word. 
Thus  a  weekly  pubhcation  appears  at 
Paris,  under  the  tide  La  Moot^  Rewe 
IbMonaUe. 

Fashion  Pieces  ;  the  alfanost  or  hind- 
most timben  of  a  ship,  which  tenninate 
the  breadth,  and  form  the  shape  of  the 
stem.  They  are  united  to  the  stem  post, 
and  10  the  extremity  of  the  wing  transom 
by  a  rabbet,  and  a  number  of  strong  nails 
or  spikes  driven  from  without. 

Fasti;  marble  tables  in  Rome,  on 
which  were  inscribed  either  the  succes- 
sion of  the  annual  games  and  festivals,  or 
the  names  of  the  consuls,  dictators,  &c. 
The  former,  the  lesser  fiisti  {Jiuii  minora), 
were  nothuu^  more  than  calendars,  indi- 
cating the  tmies  of  the  festivals.  These 
were  at  first  known  only  lo  the  pontUices, 
who  announced  them  to  the  people,  to 
promote  political  purposes  of  their  own, 
or  of  the  patricians.  B.  C.  204,  C.  Fla- 
vins, who  had  been  secretary  to  the  Pon- 
tifex  Maximua  AppiuS  ClaudiuB,  exposed 
tnem  to  the  people.  From  this  time  they 
were  publicly  known. 

Fastolf, su*  John;  an  Knglish  gentle 
man,  who  is  chiefly  memorable  as  the 
suraosed  prototype  of  Shakq>eare's  Fal 
staff,  (q.  v.^  He  served  with  some  distinc- 
tion in  Ireund,  under  sir  Steepen  Scrope, 
who  dying  in  1406,  Fastolr  married  his 
vridow,  an  heiress  of  the  Tibtot  family. 
Her  rich  estates  in  Gloucesteishire  and 
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Wiltahire  he  kept  in  his  o^m  pofloofflrion, 
to  the  prejudice  of  his  step-son,  who  in 
vam  endeavored  to  recover  them  after  the 
death  of  his  mother.    Fastolf  obtained  the 
Older  of  the  garter,  and,  in  1429,  defeated 
a  body  of  6000  Frenchmen,  at  the  head  of 
only  1500  men,  and  brou^t  relief  to  the 
English  army  before  Orleans.    But,  the 
same  year,  he  tarnished  his  laurels  at  the 
batde  of  Patay,  by  fledng,  panic  stricken, 
iiom  the  celebrated  Joan  of  Are.     The 
regent  duke  of  Bedford  deprived  him  of 
the  gaiter  for  this  misbehavior,  but  soon 
restored  it  to  iiim,  in  consideration  of  his 
fomier  services.    His  death  took  place  in 
1469,  and  he  left  in  the  hands  of  his  con- 
fessor, Thomas  Howes,  a  Franciscan  ftiar, 
the  sum  of  £4000,  to  be  expended  in  the 
repair  of  churches,  relinous  houses,  &c. 
Pasts.    Nobody  wiu  deny  the  good  in- 
fluence which  a  retirement  for  some  time 
from  this  busy  and  alluring  world  must 
have  on  a  peison  who  dedicates  this  time 
of  retirement  to  reflection,  renouncing  all 
woridly  pleasures.    This  is  the  origin  of 
ftsting,  which  is  deeply  rooted  in  human 
nature.   The  ffreat  difficulty  is,  to  prevent 
fietiDg,  if  made  a  ^neral  religious  ordi- 
nance, from  becoming,  in  the  case  of  the 
mulutude,  a  mere  outward  form.    Absti- 
nence from  food,  accompanied  with  ^cns 
of  humiliation  and  repentance  or  grie^  is 
to  b^  found  more  or  less  in  almost  all  re- 
ligions.    Among  the  Jews,   fasts  were 
numerous ;  but  they  must  have  all  been 
^nded  on  tradition,  except  that  of  the 
day  of  expiation,  which  was  appointed  by 
Moses.     We  find,  however,  many  in- 
stances of  occasional  fasting  in  the  Old 
Testament  Herodotus  says  that  the  Egyp- 
tians prepared  themselves  by  fasting  for 
the  celebration  of  the  great  festival  of  Isis. 
6o  in  the  Thesmophoria  at  Athens,  and 
in  the  rites  of  Ceres  in  Rome,  ftsting  was 
a  part  of  the  ceremony.    Neither  Christ 
nor  his  aposties  give  any  precept  respect- 
ing fasting.    It  was  probably,  however, 
early  practised  by  the  Christians  as   a 
private  act  of  devotion.    No  public  fast  is 
spoken  of  in  the  most  ancient  times,  ex- 
cept that  on  the  day  of  crucifixion.    The 
rboreh  of  Rome  distinguishes  between 
days  of  fasting  and  of  abstinence.    The 
former  are — ^1.  The  40  days  of  Lent :  2. 
the  Ember  days,  being  the  Wednesday, 
Friday  and  Saturday  of  the  first  week  in 
Lent,  of  Whitsun  week,  of  the  third  week 
in  September,  and  of  the  third  week  in 
Advent:  3.  the  Wednesdays  and  Fridays 
of  the  ft>tnr  weeks  in  Advent :  4.  the  vigils 
or  eves  of  Whitsuntide;  of  the   feasts 
of  St.  Peier  and  St  Paul ;  of  the  As- 


sumption of  the  Vngin ;  of  All  Saints; 
and  of  Christmas  day.  Whm  any  fest- 
ing  day  fells  upon  Sunday,  it  is  observed 
on  the  Saturday  before.  The  Greek 
church  observes  four  principal  fests :  that 
of  Lent;  one  beginning  in  tne  week  after 
Whitsuntide;  one  for  a  fiirtnight  before 
the  Assumption;  one  fbrtv  days  before 
Christmas.  The  church  of  Enriand  ap- 
points the  following  fixed  days  mr  fasting 
and  abstinence,  between  which  no  difier- 
ence  is  made : — 1 .  The  fi«ty  days  of  Lent ; 
2.  the  Ember  days,  at  the  four  seasons ; 
9.  the  three  Rogation  days  befere  Holy 
Thursday;  4.  every  Friday  except  Christ- 
mas day.  Other  days  of  festingare  occa- 
flionally  appointed  by  royal  proclamation. 
The  church,  however,  gives  no  directions 
concerning  festin(^;  and  the  ordinance  of 
pailiamem  prohibiting  meat  on  fast  days  is 
designed  for  the  encouragement  of  fish- 
eries and  navigation.  In  the  New  England 
states,  it  is  common  to  institute  a  day  year- 
ly in  die  spring,  by  proclamation  of  the  ex- 
ecutive, as  a  day  of  fasting,  humiliation, 
and  prayer,  which  is  observed  by  the  com- 
mon religious  services  in  the  houses  of 
public  worslup,  and  by  abstaining  firom 
tabor.    (See  jVkwob,  and  Lent.) 

Fat  OP  AmMALs.  Animal  oils  and  fets^ 
as  they  differ  only  in  the  fluidity  of  the 
former  at  common  temperatures,  while 
the  latter  are  ffenerally  concrete,  will  be 
treated  of  to^tiier  in  the  present  article. 
Of  animal  oils,  whale  oil  and  sperm  oil 
are  most  genendly  known  in  this  country ; 
and  among  the  principal  varieties  of  fet  are 
spermaceti,  butter,  talk>w,  lard  and  suet 
Whale  oil,  or  train  oil,  is  extracted  from 
the  blnbber  of  the  whale  (principally  the 
haUma  mystkdua).  Originally,  it  is  a  firm 
solid  fet.  To  obtain  the  oil,  the  blubber  is 
melted  in  large  copper  vessels.  A  large 
quantity  of  water  separates,  and  on  the 
surfece  there  fioats  a  solid  matter,  called 
fenks,  which  is  probably  coaculated  albu- 
men. The  more  moderate  the  heat,  and 
the  shorter  its  duration,  the  paler  and  bet- 
ter is  the  oil ;  but  this  is  attended  with  a 
diminution  in  its  quantity.  The  deep  color 
iB  owing  pardy  to  too  great  heat  m  the 
boiling  and  partly  to  bl(K>d  and  other  im- 
purities, which  are  unavoidably  mixed  with 
It  What  is  extracted  in  Greenland  is  per- 
fecdy  pale  and  limpid,  and  €cee  fivm  smell, 
and  bums  with  a  pure  and  bright  flame. 
Whale  oil  requires  to  be  'kqit  in  close 
vessels  to  prevent  the  action  of  the  air.  It 
is  rendered  more  fluid  and  combustible 
by  adding  to  it  a  little  cold-drawn  linseed 
o&;  but  it  cannot,  by  any  treatment  be 
made  so  fit  for  burning  in  lamps  as  qper- 
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maceti  oil  The  best  way  of  unng  h  is 
found  to  be  by  converting  it  into  gae.  It 
may  be  deprived  of  its  offensive  odor, 
however,  l^  the  use  of  chloride  of  lime. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  0^191.  It  boils  at 
C4XP  Fahr.,  and  may  be  distilled ;  but  its 
properties  are  then  materially  altered,  or,  ra- 
ther, it  becomes  a  new  substuice,  its  specific 
gravitvbeingdiminishedto0.d68,it8  boiling 
point  lower^,  and  its  inflammability  much 
mcreased.  Whale  oil  consists  of  carbon 
68^7,  oxygen  16.10,  and  hydrogen  15.03. 
Sperm  oil,  or  spermaceti  oil,  forms  part  of 
the  oily  substance  found  in  the  cranium 
of  the  spermaceti  whale,  or  phyader  macrth 
eephalua.  The  oil  is  separated  by  putting 
the  mass  into  a  woollen  bag,  and  press- 
ing it,  by  which  the  fiuid  is  made  to  run 
out,  and  the  solid  residue,  when  washed 
with  a  weak  alkaline  ley,  affords  sperma- 
ceti, (q.  V.)  This  kind  of  oil  is  much 
purer  than  train  oil,  and  bums  away 
without  leaving  any  charcoal  on  the  wicks 
of  lamps.  In  composition,  it  differs  but 
slightly  from  whale  oil,  consisting,  accord- 
ing to  doctor  Ure,  of  carbon  78,  oxygen 
10.20,  and  hydrogen  11.80.  The  fat  of 
animals,  or  more  solid  animal  oils,  may  be 
separated  from  the  membranous  and  otlier 
substances  with  which  it  is  united,  by 
melting  it  at  a  gentle  heat,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  small  quantity  of  water.  Fat  tlius 
prepared  is  called  Icardi  when  of  a  soft 
consistence,  and  tallow  when  harder.  It 
Is  insipid,  and  sometimes  free  from  smell ; 
at  others,  it  has  a  distinct  and  peculiar 
odor.  It  is  apt  to  become  rancid,  howev- 
er, by  keeping — r  change  connected  with 
the  absorption  of  oxygen.  It  is  insoluble 
in  water  or  in  alcohol.  It  melts  at  90°  or 
100°  Fahr. :  by  raising  the  heat,  it  is  render- 
ed more  acrid,  and  exhales  a  pungent 
vapor.  In  close  vessels,  it  is  decompcMed, 
and,  among  other  products,  yields  a  large 
quantity  of  defiant  gas.^  It  is  inflamma- 
ble, and  affords,  by  combustion,  water  and 
carbonic  acid.  The  acids  act  chemically 
on  fat.  Sulphuric  acid  chars  it  Nitric 
ocid,  mixed  with  it  in  small  quantity, 
pYes  it  a  firmer  consistence,  and  rendem 
It  soluble  in  alcohol.  In  this  state,  it  has 
been  called  oxygenated  fat.  The  animal 
oils  and  fats  combine  with  die  alkalies, 
and  fonn  with  these  perfect  soaps.  With 
some  of  the  earths,  and  metallic  oxides  also, 
they  form  saponaceous  compounds.  They 
even  facilitate  the  oxidation  of  some  of 
the  metals,  as  copper  and  mercury,  by 
the  atmospheric  air.  Animal  fat  is  not 
homogeneous,  but  consists  of  two  differ- 
ent proximate  principles^  called  aiearme 
and  ekdm^  the  former  of  a  &nD  consistence, 


resembling  suet  or  tallow ;  the  other  more 


(For  an  account  of  the  mode  otseparatiDg 
these  principles,  and  their  properties  when 
separate,  see  those  articles ;  for  a  view  of 
the  theory  of  saponification,  see  Scxq).) 

Fatalism  (fit>m  fate,  q.  v.);  the  be- 
lief in  fate,  an  unchan^eaMe  destiny,  to 
which  eveiy  thing  is  subject,  uninfluenced 
by  reason,  and  preestablisbed  either  by 
chance  or  the  Creator. — Fatalui;  a  believer 
in  fatalism. 

Fata  Mo&oana  ;  a  singular  aerial  phe- 
nomenon seen  in  the  straits  of  Messina. 
When  the  rising  sun  shines  from  that  point 
whence  its  incident  ray  forms  an  angle  of 
alK>ut  45°,  on  the  sea  of  Reggio,  and  the 
bright  surface  of  the  water  in  the  bay  is  not 
disturbed  either  by  the  vrind  or  current, 
when  the  tide  is  at  its  height,  and  the  wa- 
ters are  pressed  up  by  cuirents  to  a  great 
elevation  in  the  middle  of  the  channel, 
the  spectator  being  placed  on  an  emi- 
nence, with  his  back  to  the  sun,  and  his 
face  to  the  sea,  the  mountains  of  Messina 
rising  like  a  wall  behind  it^  and  forming 
the  back  ground  of  the  picture,— on  a  sud- 
den there  appear  in  the  water,  as  in  a  ca- 
toptric theatre,  various  multiplied  objects- 
numberless  series  of  pilasters,  arches,  cas- 
tles, well  delineated,  regular  columns,  lofty 
towers,  superb  palaces,  with  balconies  and 
windows,  extended  alleys  of  trees,  delight- 
ful plains,  with  herds  and  flocks,  armies 
of  men  on  foot,  on  horseback,  and  many 
other  thin^  in  their  natural  colois,  and 
{>roper  actions,  passing  rapidly  in  succes- 
sion along  the  surface  of  the  sea,  during 
the  whofe  of  the  short  period  of  time 
while  the  above-mentioned  causes  remain. 
All  these  objects,  which  are  exhibited  in 
the  Fata  Morgana,  are  proved  by  the  ac- 
curate observations  of  the  coast  and  town 
of  Reggio,  by  P.  Minasi,  to  be  derived 
from  objects  on  shore.  If,  in  addition  to 
the  circumstances  we  before  described, 
the  atmosphere  be  highly  impregnated 
with  vapor,  and  dense  exhalations,  not 
previously  dispetsed  by  the  action  of  the 
wind,  and  waves,  or  rarified  by  the  sun, 
it  then  happens,  that,  in  this  vapor,  as  in 
a  curtain  extended  along  the  channel  to 
the  height  of  above  forty  palms,  and  near- 
ly down  to  the  sea,  the  observer  will  be- 
hold the  scene  of  the  same  objects  not 
only  reflected  fitim  the  surftice  of  the  sea, 
but  likewise  in  the  air,  tliough  not  so  dis- 
tinctly or  well  defined  as  the  former  ob- 
jects from  the  sea.  Lastly,  if  the  air  be 
slightly  hazy  and  opaque,  and  at  the  stune 
time  dewy,  and  adapted  to  form  the  iria^ 
then  the  above-mentioned  objects  will  ap- 
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pear  only  at  the  surftee  of  the  aea,  as  in 
the  fint  case;  but  all  ybndHty  colored  or 
fiipied  with  red,  green,  blue,  and  other 
pranntic  colors.  As  the  day  advances, 
the  fidiy  scene  gradually  disappears.  A 
leiy  flingular  instance  of  atmospherical 
refraction  is  described  in  the  Philosophi- 
cal Transactions,  as  having  taken  place 
at  Hastings,  Elngland.  The  coast  of  Picav- 
(ly,  which  is  between  40  and  50  miles  dis- 
taat  from  that  of  Sussex,  appeared  sud- 
denly close  to  the  English  ^ore.  The 
saiknsand  fishermen  crowded  down  to  the 
beach,  scarcely  believing  their  onhi  eyes; 
but  at  length  they  began  to  recognise  sev- 
eial  of  the  French  cBffi,  and  pointed  out 
^aces  they  had  been  accustomed  to  visit 
From  the  sommit  of  the  eastern  cliff  or 
hill,  a  most  beautiful  scene  presented  itself: 
atcoe  glance  the  spectators  could  see  Dun- 
{enesB,  Dover  clins,  and  the  French  coast, 
all  along  from  Calais  to  St  Vallery ;  and, 
as  some  affirmed,  as  fiir  to  the  westward 
efen  as  Dieppe.  By  the  telescope,  the 
Frendi  fishing-boats  were  plainly  seen  at 
anchor;  and  the  difierent  colors  of  the 
land  on  the  heights,  with  the  buildings, 
were  perfectly  discernible.  This  refi^ 
tive  power  of  the  atmosphere  was  proba- 
bly produced  by  a  diminution  of  the  den- 
tiif  of  its  loiter  stratum,  in  consequence 
of  the  increase  of  heat  communicated  to 
it  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  powerfully  re- 
flected finm  the  surface  of  the  earth.  (See 
^Sn^)  Similar  appearances  occur  also 
io  the  great  sandy  plains  of  Persia,  of 
Aaiatic  Tartaiy,  in  Lower  Egypt,  on  the 
plains  of  Mexico  m  North  America,  &c. 
(See  Biot's  Astronomie  Ph^  Paris,  1810, 
3?ok,l8tvol.) 

Fates  (in  Latin,  PartuB;  in  Gredc, 
Mfipcc);  the  inexorable  sisters,  who  spin 
^6  tbead  of  human  life.  Homer  men- 
tions neither  their  separate  luunes  nor 
their  number.  The  appellation  ClMo 
(the  sjnnner)  was  probably  at  first  com- 
mon to  them  alL  As  they  were  three  in 
number,  and  poetry  endeavored  to  desig- 
nate them  more  precisely,  Clotho  became 
a  proper  name,  as  did  also  Mvpos  and 
Ladhuia.  CUffho  seems  to  indicate  noth- 
ing peculiar ;  Airopo$  signifies  unalterable 
&te;  Ladieais^  lot  or  chance;  so  that  all 
three  refer  to  the  same  subject  under  dif- 
ferent points  of  view,  m  Homer  and 
Hesiod,  th^  appear  as  goddesses  of 
iiuinan  fiue  and  mdividual  destinjr,  both 
in  life  and  death.  Among  the  Ivnc  po- 
ets, they  seem  to  have  a  general  power 
orer  events,  and  are  always  present 
where  axnr  thing  is  to  be  divided  (fit>m 
^offine,  Giraek  pitfuv).    In  the  naiiow- 


est  signification,  they  arediegoddenes  of 
death,  as  of  that  destiny  which  closes  the 
scene  with  all.  In  this  capacity,  they  be- 
long to  the  infernal  world,  and  are  daugh- 
ters of  Erebus  and  Night  As  goddesses 
of  fete,  ihev  are  the  servants  of  Jupiter, 
and  the  ompring  of  Jupiter  and  Themis. 
The  fonner  genealogy  is  the  more  mod- 
em. As  daughters  of  Jupiter,  they  have 
a  share  in  the  decisions  of  fete,  and  are 
oommisnoned  by  him  to  execute  his 
conunands.  Thev  regulate  the  fiituro 
events  in  the  Hfe  of  man.  They  know  and 
predict  what  is  yet  to  happen.  They  sing 
the  fete  of  mortals,  and  at  die  same  time 
keep  their  spindles  in  motion,  and  are  tn» 
firom  change.  A  pecuKar  department  is 
asngned  to  each  of  them.  The  first 
writes,  the  second  speaks,  and  the  third 
spins  out  the  thread ;  or  Atropoe  repre- 
sents the  past,  Lachesis  the  future,  and 
Clotho  the  present;  and  thus  they  point 
to  the  beginning,  the  middle,  or  continu- 
ance, and  the  end  of  life.  Lachesis  is  rep- 
resented with  a  spindle,  Clotho  with  the 
thread,  and  Atropoe  with  scissors,  with 
which  she  cuts  it  off  We  find,  in  the 
northern  mythology,  three  beautifiil  vir- 
gins, the  JVonien,  who  determine  the  fete 
of  men.  Their  names  are  Urd  (the  past), 
VarandtiihR  present),  and  ^oM  (the  fii- 
ture).    (See  JSTm^kem  Mftholoey.) 

Fathers  or  the  Church.  (See  Church, 
Fathen  of  the,) 

Fathom  ;  a  measure  of  six  feet,  used  to 
regulate  the  len^  of  the  cables,  rigdng, 
&C.,  and  to  divide  the  lead  (or  sounding) 
lines,  &C. 

Fauche-Borel,  an  individual  dis- 
tinguished for  his  efibrts  in  fevor  of  the 
Bourbons,  during  the  period  of  the  French 
revolution,  was  bom  at  Neufchatel,  where 
his  fimiilv  had  resided  after  they  had  been 
obliged,  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  to  flee  firom  Franche-Comt6. 
At  the  beffinnmg  of  the  revolution,  hav- 
ing printed  some  writings  for  the  emi- 
grents,  he  was  banished  fiom  his  native 
city,  and  thenceforth  dedicated  himself 
entirely  to  the  service  of  the  emigrants 
and  the  royal  femily.  From  1793  until 
1814,  he  was  concerned  in  all  the  attempts 
which  were  made  for  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons.  In  1795,  he  was  employed 
as  mediator  between  Pichegru  and  the 
prince  Cond^,  for  the  purpose  of  winninff 
over  the  former  to  the  cause  of  the  exiled 
Toytl  fiunily.  In  case  of  success,  he  was 
to  receive  1,000,000  of  livrec^  the  cordon 
of  St  Michael,  and  the  ofiice  of  directs 
of  the  royal  press.  If  unsuGcessfiil,  he 
expected  only  1,000  loius-d'on    Pieb»- 
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Su  having  accepted  the  c^n^under  con- 
tioD,  however,  that  Austria  would  coope- 
rate, Fauche-Borel  went  to  the  prince 
Oond^,  who  sent  him  to  Stniaburg,  wliich 
was  then  the  centre  of  the  French  army. 
Here,  under  the  name  of  M.  Louis,  he 
pretended  to  be  desirous  to  buy  a  printing- 
office.  But  he  became  suspected,  vms 
arrested,  and  Pichegru  was  deprived  of 
his  command.  Louis,  however,  was  set 
at  liberty,  because  nothing  was  found 
in  his  papers  to  confirm  suspicion.  In 
1796,  he  opened  a  new  correspondence 
with  Pichegru  in  Arbois.  the  consequence 
of  which  was  that  the  latter,  then  presi- 
dent of  the  council  of  the  five  hundred 
(1797),  entered  into  the  plans  in  favor  of 
the  Bouri)ons;  which,  however,  were 
finstrated  by  the  18tli  of  Fructidor.  (q.  v.) 
Fauche-Borel's  name  was  placed  on  the 
list  of  the  proscribed ;  and,  as  his  corre- 
spondence vrith  Pichegru  had  been  found 
in  the  carriage  of  the  Austrian  general 
KlingUng,  he  was  oblip;ed  to  conceal  him- 
self. According  to  hu  own  account,  he 
found  means  to  j?ain  over  the  director 
Barras  in  favor  of  the  restoration  of  the 
monarchy ;  but  the  latter,  in  1819,  publicly 
declared  this  assertion  a  fiilsehood.  The 
18th  of  Brumaire  frustrated  all  the  coun- 
ter-revolutionary projects,  and  Fauche- 
Borel  went  to  London.  He  was  then 
sent  to  act  as  mediator  between  Moreau 
and  Pichegru.  He  went  to  Paris,  but 
was  arrest^,  and  remained  imprisoned  18 
months  in  the  Temple,  until  he  was  deliv- 
ered, at  the  request  of  the  Prussian  minis- 
ter, and  carried  by  gendarmes  to  the 
Prussian  territory.  The  Prussian  govern- 
ment probably  did  this  on  account  of  its 
connexion  with  Neufchatel.  He,  never- 
theless, ventured  to  distribute  in  France, 
in  1804,  a  proclamation  of  Louis  XVIII 
to  the  French  people.  To  avoid  the  dan- 
ger of  being  again  arrested,  he  went  to 
England,  then  to  Sweden,  and,  in  1806, 
again  to  London.  In  1814,  he  entered 
Paris  in  the  train  of  tlie  allies,  when  a 
host  of  conspirators,  and  persons  who  had 
long  fought  against  then-  ovm  country, 
flocked  into  the  capital  with  the  Bourbons 
and  their  allies.  Fauche-Borel  tlien  went 
with  prince  Hardenbeig  to  London,  and 
at  last  returned  to  his  native  canton.  He 
had  ab^ady  made  arrangements  for  set- 
tling in  Paris,  when  Napoleon's  return 
fix)m  Elba  prevented  him.  From  Vienna, 
where'  tlie  Prussian  minister  count  Golz 
had  sent  him,  he  went  to  join  Louis  XVIII 
at  Ghent ;  but,  his  reputation  for  intrigue 
drew  upon  him  the  attention  of  the  duke 
of  Blacas,  who  suspected  him  of  beiDg  in 


Napoleon'*  service.  The  oon8ec|aeiioe 
was,  that  he  was  exiled,  and  im[Misonsd 
in  Brussels,  until  the  Prussian  miniate  ob- 
tained his  release.  After  the  battle  <^ 
Waterloo,  he  went  to  Paris ;  and  at  a  later 
period  to  England,  with  a  pension  firom 
government.  Of  his  works,  the  most  im- 
portant is  Prieis  hiskniqve  de  d^fh-enlts 
MissMfu  dona  lesqueUes  M.  LowU  Jhuche- 
Bord  a  Hi  emphayi  pour  la  Cause  de  la 
Monarchies  &>c^  first  published  in  1815,  in 
Paris,  but  suppressed  ;  reprinted  in  1816, 
in  Brussels.  The  motto  of  this  work, 
PtBnam  pro  mtmere  (Punishment  for  re- 
ward), would  seem  to  indicate  that  his 
august  employers  did  not  fulfil  his  ex- 
pectations after  they  were  firmly  seated. 

FAUJAs-DE-SAiiTT-Fozfi),  Barth^lsmi,  a 
celebrated  geologist,  was  bom  at  Paris  in 
1750.  He  visited  almost  all  the  countries 
of  Europe  and  the  new  world,  devoting  his 
attention  especially  to  geological  phenom- 
ena, particularly  to  v<Hcanic  productions. 
His  researches  threw  new  light  on  this 
subject  In  his  Recherekessur  lea  Volcans 
HeirUs  du  Vivaraia  et  du  Vekd  (1788),  he 
developed  his  views  on  the  origin  of  volca- 
noes, which  he  attributed  to  the  contact 
of  water  and  subterranean  fire.  His  re- 
searches made  liim  incline  to  the  opinion 
of  those  geologists  who  consider  all  trap 
formations  as  of  volcanic  origin.  This 
opinion  he  supports  in  his  Eaaais  ffdolo- 
giquea.  Of  his  numerous  worics  should 
be  mentioned  his  lEstoire  natureUe  des 
Rochea  de  Trapp  (1788,  and  new  edition, 
1813),  mat,  tua.de  la  Motdagne  de  Mae9- 
tncht  (1799  to  1808, 10  numbers,  folio)^  and 
his  Travels  through  England,  Scotland 
and  the  Hebrides  (1797, 2  vols.),  which 
contains  discriminating  observations  on  the 
manners  of  tliose  countriea 

Faun  ;  die  name  given  to  the  Roman 
gods  of  the  woods,  i.  e.,  a  kind  of  spirits  in- 
habiting the  forests  and  groves,  who  were 
particularly  reverenced  by  the  cultivators 
of  the  ground.  Their  form  was  princi- 
pally human,  hut  with  a  short  goat's  tail, 
pointed  ears  and  projecting  horns.  They 
were  clothed  in  the  ekm  of  a  goat,  or  that 
of  some  other  beast.  They  are  sometimes 
crowned  with  vine  branches,  because,  like 
the  satyrs,  they  belonged  to  the  train  of 
Bacchus.  Among  the  most  famous  an- 
tique statues  of  fauns  are  the  old  dancing 
&un  in  the  Florentine  museum,  and  the 
young  faun  represented  as  a  flute-i^ayer.. 
The  poeta  describe  them  as  defonned  and 
sensual ;  and  we  recognise  this  character 
in  the  ancient  statues  which  have  come 
down  to  us.  They  were  considered  as 
the  sons  of  Faunus,  who  was  reverenced 
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aiooe  of  die  most  ancient  kings  of  Lad* 
uin, and  was  celebrated  ibr  hiapower  of 
propbeey.  He  aoawem  to  the  Fan  of  the 
Greeks;  and  hia  aona  l^  Fatua,  or  Fauna, 
correspond  with  the  Grecian  Ponet,  as 
guardian  gods  of  the  herds,  woods  and 
fields.  (Respeetihg  the  distinctions  be- 
tween them,  see  Voss's  MfUiologieal  Ld- 
ten,  2d  voL,  page  252.) 

Fauna  (from  Aim,  q.  v.) ;  a  coUectiye 
word,  signifying  all  Uie  mammalia  of  a 
certain  region,  and  also  the  description 
of  diem,  corfesponding  to  the  word  JUh- 
m  in  respect  to  plants.  Thus  we  have 
Harlan's  Ibima  .mmcana. 

Faust,  or  Fust,  John ;  a  goldsmith  of 
MenCE,  one  of  the  three  artists  to  whom 
the  invention  of  printing  is  generally 
anibed.  It  is,  however,  doubtnil  if  be 
did  more  than  advance  money  to  Gut^ 
temberg,  who  had  previously  made  some 
sttempls  with  carved  blocks  at  Strasburg. 
The  tbird  ^lerson  concerned  was  Schsefier, 
who  married  the  daughter  of  Faust,  and 
who  is  flowed  the  honor  of  having  in- 
vented punches  and  matrices,  by  means 
of  wUdi  this  grand  art  was  carried  to 
perfection.  Tlw  first  firuits  of  the  new 
jinofm  WDB  Ihawtdi  EationaU  DwinoTum 
OJdonan,  published  by  Faust  and  Schnf- 
fer  in  1459,  which  was  follqwed,  some 
yean  after,  by  the  Cathdicon  Jokanms 
Jamiamt ;  after  which,  in  1462,  succeed- 
ed the  Bible,  ao  much  sought  for  by  those 
food  of  early  specimens  of  typography. 
These  works  were,  however,  preceded 
by  a  Bible,  Psaker,  and  other  books,  exe- 
cuted with  chancters  engraved  on  wood, 
and  bv  a  mechanism  which  Faust  and 
Scfaslfer  poeneased  in  common  with  6ut- 
tembene.  It  has  been  pretended  that, 
when  Faust  went  to  Paris  to  sell  a  second 
edition  of  his  Bible  of  1462,  he  was  arrest- 
ed on  the  supposition  that  he  effected  the 
priming  of  them  by  maeic ;  but  this  story 
appears  to  be  mere  fable.  There  is  rea^ 
son  to  believe  that  he  died  of  the  plague 
in  1466,  as  the  name  of  Schteffer  alone  is 
found  in  the  books  jprinted  afbr  that  time 
at  Mentz.  Aocordmg  to  some  German 
writers,  the  cefebrated  romance  of  doctor 
Faostis,  the  snbiect  of  so  mUch  tradition- 
aiy  horror  and  adnuration,  and  which  has 
been  since  immortalized  by  the  genius  of 
Goedie,  originaied  in  the  malice  of  the 
monks  townds  Faust,  whose  employment 
of  printing  deprived  them  of  their  gain  as 
copiers,  tmt  occii^pation  hannff  been  al- 
most excltnively  m  their  handa.  There 
■eema,  however,  to  be  but  little  ground  for 
thkbeiieC 

Faust,  doctor  John  (a  rery  difierent 


fkom  the  priDter| ;  a  celebrated 
in  the  Mack  art,  who  lived  in  the 
begiiming  of  the  16th  century.  Doctor 
Faust  hui  become,  in  Germany,  one  of 
those  standing  national  characters,  which 
repres^it  a  whole  class  of  persons,  and  to 
whom  every  new  invention  and  strong^ 
adventure  is  constandy  attributed.  Ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  he  was  bom  at 
Knittlingen,  in  Suabia;  others  make  him 
a  native  of  Anhalt;  others  of  Branden- 
burg. The  first  account  is  the  most  prob- 
able. He  was  the  son  of  a  peasant,  who 
sent  him  to  study  at  Wittemberg.  In  his 
16th  year,  he  went  to  Ingolstadt,  and 
studied  theology,  became  in  three  years  a 
SM^isfer,  but  cdMUidoned  theology,  and  be- 
gan the  study  of  medicine,  astrology  and 
magic,  in  which  he  likewise  instructed  his 
fiimiliar,  John  Wagner,  the  son  of  a  cler- 
gyman at  Wassmiirg.  After  doctor 
Faust  had  spent  a  rieh  inheritance,  left 
him  by  his  uncle,  probably  in  chemical 
and  alchemical  experiments,  he,  accord- 
ing to  tradidon,  made  use  of  his  power  to 
conjure  up  spirits,  and  entered  into  a  con- 
tract with  the  devil  for  24  years.  A  spirit 
called  Mtfihutophdes  was  given  him  as  a 
servant,  with  whom  he  travelled  about, 
enjoyed  life  in  all  its  forms^  and  surprised 
people  by  working  wonders;  for  instance, 
he  rode  on  a  wine  barrel  out  of  Auer- 
bach's  cellar  in  Leipeic,  in  1583,  where 
an  old  painting  representing  the  subject 
is  still  to  be  seen.  The  evil  spirit  finally 
carried  him  ofiTnear  the  village  of  Rimlich, 
between  12  and  1  o'clock  at  nighL  Thia 
is  the  story  as  it  is  found  in  a  work  by  G. 
R.  Wiedemann,  True  History  of  the  hor- 
rible Sins  of  Doctor  John  Faustus,  Ham- 
burg, 1599 ;  and  in  another  old  book.  The 
Lewe  of  Doctor  Faust,  the  Enchanter 
and  sorcerer  known  throughout  the  Worid, 
with  the  Devil,  his  adventurous  life  and 
terrible  End,  printed  at  Cologne  and  Nu- 
remberg. Some  have  thought  that  this 
whole  story  was  invented  by  the  monks, 
to  calumniate  doctor  Faust,  the  inventor 
of  printing,  because  the  profits  which  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  make  by  copy- 
ing manusGripts  vrere  ^ready  diminished 
bv  his  invention ;  hut  this  is  not  at  all  prob- 
able. Others  have  entirelv  disbelieved 
bis  existence ;  but  Melancthon,  Tritheim 
and  others  knew  him  personally.  Per- 
haps he  was  a  chemist  more  acquainted 
than  others  of  his  age  with  his  science. 
Even  now,  doctor  Faustus,  and  his  ft- 
milisr,  Wagner,  play  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  puppet  shows  of  Germany; 
and  this  koena  has  not  only  remained 
among  the  fower  chisses,  but  is  incorpo* 
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rated  with  some  of  the  finest  pioductioiiB 
of  the  German  muae.  The  most  dj»- 
tinguished  poems  on  this  subject  axe  Klin- 
ge^s  Faua'8  Leben,  Thatm  vnd  HSUenr 
fahrt  (Faust's  Life,  Deeds,  and  Descent  to 
Hell),  and  G6the'B  celebrated  jPaiMe.  The 
latter  is  one  of  the  greatest  poems  the 
Germans  possess,  written  in  the  full  vigor 
of  the  author's  eenius.  G6the's  Faust  is 
a  man  thirsting  for  truth  and  knowledge, 
but  presumptuously  and  ungovemably, 
Ibx'getting  that  he  is  a  mortal,  and  liable  to 
the  fiite  of  the  Titans.  After  having  stud- 
ied all  sciences,  and  found  them  empty 
and  illusory,  and  having  become  deeply 
sensible  of  his  own  weakness,  he  resolves 
to  give  himself  up  to  sensual  enjoyment  to 
secure  some  portion  of  pleasure  in  life. 
G^the's  Faust  is  a  most  philosophical 
debauchee,  as  his  Mephistopheles  is  the 
most  refined  of  evil  spirits.  Faust,  in- 
deed, is  a  character  of  whom  Mephistoph- 
des  justly  says, 

Vhd  km*  er  sich  auch  meld  dem  Teufelnbergebefif 
Er  mStatte  dock  zu  Orttnde  gekn. 

This  production  is  in  the  dramatic  form, 
but  not  written  for  representation. 

Faustina  ;  1.  the  wife  of  the  emperor 
Antoninus  Pius,  and,  2.  her  daughter, 
who  was  afterwards  married  to  the  empe- 
ror Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus.  The 
historians  of  the  period  have  interspersed 
their  descriptions  of  the  flourishing  state 
of  the  empire  under  these  Antonines  with 
scandalous  anecdotes  of  their  wives.  But, 
to  the  honor  of  the  younger  Faustina, 
who  was  accused  of  the  groeeest  excesses, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  her  own  husband, 
Marcus  Aurelius,  who,  by  his  excellent 
character,  and  his  devotion  to  philosophy, 
obtained  the  surname  of  the  pkUowpkar, 
gave  her  the  credit  of  being  an  exemplary 
wife.  Wieland  has  attempted  to  defend 
her  against  the  invectives  of  the  histo- 
rians of  the  emperois. 

Faux  Jour  {FVmch)  signifies  false 
Ufht ;  an  expression  in' the  fine  arts.  If  a 
pcture  is  placed  so  that  the  light  fidls  upon 
It  from  a  different  side  fipom  that  from 
wliich  the  painter  intended  to  represent 
the  light  in  the  picture  as  fitiling  upon 
objects,  or  if  the  picture  is  placed  so  that 
it  is  covered  with  a  bright  glare,  and  noth- 
ing can  be  distin^ished,  the  picture  is 
said  to  be  in /aur  jour. 

Favart,  Charles  Simon,  creator  of  the 
fiiiQ  comic  opera  in  France,  horn  1710, 
was  the  son  of  a  pastry-cook.  Favart 
received  part  of  His  education  at  the 
college  of^  Louis-ie-Grand,  and  devoted 
himself  to  poetical  pursuits.     His  fint 


poem— lia  IVtmee  deliorfe  par  la  Puedk 
iVOrUans  obtained  the  prize  in  the  Jeux 
floraux.  But  his  poetical  reputation  rests 
principally  on  his  numerous  productions 
for  the  opira  ana  Baliena  and  the  comic 
opera.  The  ktter,  with  which  Favart 
was  closely  connected,  was  suppressed  in 
1745,  throu(jph  the  intrigues  of  the  former, 
which  was  lealous  of  its  success ;  and  Fa- 
vart was  obliged  to  assume  the  direction 
of  a  company  of  itinerant  actors,  which 
followed  marshal  Saxe  into  Fiandens. 
He  was  often  obliged  to  use  his  talents 
before  an  engagement  or  any  other  impor- 
tant event,  to  encourage  the  annv.  An 
instance  of  this  sort  occurred  before  the 
batde  of  Kocoux,  when  the  poet,  at  the 
request  of  the  marshal,  hastily  composed 
some  verses,  announcing  victory  in  the 
iihpending  contest,  which  were  sung  by  a 
fiivorite  actress,  during  the  interval  be- 
tween the  acts.  Favart  had  the  grief  to 
see  that  the  charms  of  his  wife  had  con- 
quered the  victor  of  Fontenoy,  who,  on 
his  advances  l>eing  repulsed,  basely  used 
his  power  to  persecute  her  husband,  and 
cause  her,  by  means  of  a  httre  de  cachttj 
to  be  confined  more  than  a  vear  in  a  con- 
vent in  the  country,  which  she  left  at 
length  only  on  condition  of  submission. 
He  afterwards  returned  to  the  capital,  and 
applied  himself  assiduously  to  dramatic 
poetiy.  He  wrote,  at  this  period,  in  con- 
junction with  the  abb^  Voisenon,  who 
was  his  ami  de  la  nunton,  a  number  of 
his  best  productions,  in  the  composition 
of  which  madame  Favart  also  participated. 
In  most  of  them,  Favart  himself  formed 
the  plan,  the  style,  characters  and  dia- 
IcM^e,  while  his  wife  added  many  strokes 
ofwdiKU  and  feminine  sprightlineas ;  but 
fixim  the  ami  dt  la  mmton,  who  was 
much  overrated  in  his  time,  came  those 
affected  quibbles  and  cold  conceits  which 
occur  in  some  of  Favart's  works.  The 
number  of  his  works  is  veiy  great ;  and 
many  of  them,  as,  for  instance,  Sohman  II, 
or  tlie  Three  Sulumeases,  MndU  k  la 
Qwr,  La  Chenktuat  d^Egj^rit,  VMrohgue 
dt  ViUagt^  &C.,  are  either  m  the  Rkpertoire 
da  ThidfreFrangai8y  or  are  translated  into 
forei^  languages.  During  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  Favart  received  a  pension  of 
800  fiimcs  firom  the  amidit  Jtojunme. 
He  died  1792,  at  the  advanced  age  of  b2 
years.  Original  and  lively  ideas,  graceful 
and  natural  expression  of  tender  feeling,  a 
skilful  delineation  of  characters  mostly 
rural,  and  a  pure  and  easy  diction  in  verse 
as  well  as  prose,  are  the  attributes  of  Fa- 
vart's  muse.  A  complete  edition  of  liis 
w(Hk&  was  puUished  in  8  vols.,  1703  (to 
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vKich  two  «were  added  in  1772),  and,  in 
ld09,  a  selection  of  his  best  operas,  in 
3  TOted — ^His  son,  Charies  Nicholas  Favait 
(horn  1749,  died  1806),  known  as  an  ac- 
tor at  the  thidtrt  talient  wrote  several 
pieces  which  obtained  considerable  ap- 
plauae* 

Payick;  an  eminent  French  statesman, 
bom  at  Toulouse,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Idth  century.  At  the  age  of  25,  he  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  secretary-general  to 
the  states  of  Languedoc;  but  he  was 
obliged,  in  consequence  of  youthful  ex- 
travagance, to  sell  the  office.  He  then 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  histpry  and 
politics,  and  was  nominated  secretary  to 
M.  de  la  Ch^taidie,  ambassador  to  Turin, 
after  whose  death  he  was  patronised  by 
M.  d'Aii^enson.  Under  the  direction  of 
that  minister,  he  wrote  RtJUxumt  eontrt 
l€  T^mU  de  1756  (between  France  and 
Austria),  one  of  the  best  diplomatic  trea- 
tiBes  which  had  then  appeared.  He  went 
out  of  office  when  d'Argenson  left  the  min- 
ifl^,  but  was  employed  on  several  secret 
misions  in  Spain  and  Russia,  under  the 
miniatry  of  the  duke  de  ChoiseuL  He 
engaged  in  other  secret  transactions  of  the 
French  government  at  the  instigation  of 
the  count  de  Broglie,  who  corresponded 
secretly  (but  by  order  of  Louis  XV )  witt 
the  French  foreign  ministers,  which  in- 
voked him  in  difficulties,  and  obliged  him 
to  leave  France.  After  passing  some  time 
in  £ngland  and  Holland,  where  he  be- 
oune  acquainted  with  prince  Henry  of 
^fossia,  he  was,  at  last,  arrested  at  iiam- 
o^rg,  and  taken  to  Paris.  M.  de  Broglie 
procured  his  liberation  in  1773;  and,  on 
«e  aocesaion  of  Louis  XVI,  he  obtained 
a  pension  of  6000  livrea,  but  was  not  after- 
^^  employed.  He  died  in  1784.  M. 
^TS^?"****^  collected  a  part  of  the  works 
ot  taper m  his PoWw«€(fc  toll* i«  Cabi- 
T  '^Jif^*"^  pendarU  Us  lUgnu  de 
^^  XV  et  de  L(m%8  XVI  (1793, 2  vols., 
f^andl802,3vols.).  Favieri2so puS 
"oeaacvenil pieces  himself;  an4  he  vras 
^gWa  with  Fr6ron,  J.  J.  Rousseau,  the 
duS.^"**;  ®"*"*  *nd  otiieiB,  in  con- 

rAWKE8,Gi,y.  (See  &naw(fer  Pfoi.) 
mai^^tT^'  ^<^  ^«  Saavedra,  a  states- 
™^^oneof  the  best  Spanish  prose 
iS^^nT**  ''^  towaitls  the  end  of  tiie 
kSSd^m  ^iJ^'^^  *  '**'**'«  fi«ni*y  o^  the 
maTOL  wj?  ^^«^  an<i  studied  at  Sala- 
SfevSnT  '?r  ''^  ™^«  doctor  of  law. 
Bonria:  to  ^  ^®  Spanish  ambassador 
^  «Si»L^'^f*  «®««*tary  for  NeapoU- 
«  ^  nZJ^  aAsrwards  Spanish  agent 

TOi.T^''«^^^<l  lepSedtofcit. 
o 


iflbon  in  1636,  to  be  present  at  tlie  election 
of  Ferdinand  as  king  of  the  Roman^?. 
After  other  diplomatic  employments,  he 
was  sent,  by  Philip  IV,  to  the  congress  at 
Munster,  in  1643.  He  was  recalled  in 
1646,  and  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
supreme  council  of  the  Indies,  at  Madrid, 
where  he  died  in  1648.  His  works  are. 
Idea  de  un  Principe  politico  ChrietianOj  rep- 
reaendado  en  den  Enwresas,  with  emblems 
(Monaco^  1640),  and  often  republished^ 
also  translated  into  Italian,  French,  Latin 
and  German  ;  likewise  Corona  Goticc^ 
CaMlana  y  Austnaca  poliHeamente  Hub- 
trada.  This  desultoij  and  superficial,  yet 
classical  specimen  of  historical  research, 
was  to  have  consisted  of  three  parts ;  but 
one  only  was  completed.  Alphonso  Nu- 
iies  de  Uastro  added  a  miserable  cohtinua- 
tion.  He  also  wrote  RqwbUca  Literaria 
(a  humorous  and  sometimes  satirical  com- 
parison of  the  old  with  the  new  distin- 
guished Spanisli  writen),  and  Locuraa  de 
ISuropa,  Diaiofo  postkumo.  His  complete 
works  were  printed  at  Antwerp,  1683, 4to. 

Fatal;  one  of  the  Azores;  Ion.  28^ 
41'  W. ;  lat  38°  31'  N.  It  is  of  a  circular 
form,  about  10  miles  in  diameter,  rising 
abruptiy  ftnom  the  sea,  reaching,  in  tiie 
centre,  to  the  height  of  3000  feet.  The 
climate  is  good,  and  the  air  always  mild 
and  pure.  The  cold  of  winter  is  never 
felt,  and  the  heat  of  summer  is  tempered 
by  refrmhing  winds.  It  produces  plenty 
of  pasture  for  cattle ;  birds  ore  numerous, 
and  plenty  of  fish  is  caught  on  the  coasL 
The  chief  place  is  Villa  Horta,  or  Orta. 
The  origin  of  the  island  is  volcanic.  The  ' 
soil  is  very  fertile.  It  pixxluces,  in  abun- 
dance, wheat,  maize,  flax,  and  almost  all 
the  fruits  of  Europe.  Oranges  and  lem- 
ons abound.  It  has  an  hnportant  com- 
merce with  Europe  and  America.  The 
population  is  reckoned  at  22,000,  who  are 
said  to  be  distinguished  for  mildaess,  sim- 
plicity and  honesty. 

Faybnce.    (See  Faience.) 

Fatette,  general  lo.   (See  La  FaycUe,) 

Fayette,  Marie  Madeline,  countess 
de  la.    (See  La  FayeUe.) 

Fatetteville,  a  post-town  of  Nordi 
Cai:olina,  capital  of  Cumberland  county, 
near  the  west  bank  of  the  N.  W.  branch 
of  Cajje  Fear  river ;  60  mikjs  S.  Raleigh, 
95  N.  W.  Wihnington,  196  N.  by  E. 
Charleston ;  Ion.  97°  &  W. ;  lat.  34°  2^  N. ; 
population,  in  1820, 3532.*  It  is  one  of 
the  most  flourishing,  wealthy  and  com- 
mercial towns  in  North  Carolina,  and  has  a 
pleasant  and  advantageous  situation  attho 
head  of  steamboat  navigation.  Tho  Cape 
*  For  the  popoiation  in  1890,  see  UnUed  SCaies, 
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Fear  company  have  lately  cleared  the 
river  of  logs  and  sand  shoals,  in  order  to 
render  it  navigable  for  steamboats,  and 
have  constructed  a  canal  from  the  river 
through  the  town,  so  that  boats  may  lie 
along  by  the  side  of  the  warehouses.  It 
contains  a  court-house,  a  town-house,  an 
academy,  a  masonic  hall,  three  banks,  one 
of  wliich  is  a  branch  of  the  U.  States 
bank,  and  three  houses  of  public  worship. 
Sever^  of  the  public  buildings  are  lai^ 
and  eleffant  The  town  is  regularly  laid 
out,  and  the  principal  streets  are  100  feet 
wide.  Great  quantities  of  produce,  con- 
sisting of  cotton,  tobacco,  flour,  wheat, 
flazs^d,  corn,  hemp,  naval  stores,  d&c, 
are  collected  here,  and  conveyed  in  boats 
down  the  river  to  Wilminston.  The  situ- 
ation of  the  town  is  healuiful,  and  favor- 
able for  trade  and  manufactures.  The 
land  around  is  considerably  elevated,  and 
the  soil  dry  and  barren,  except  on  the 
water  courses,  where  it  is  lich.  This 
town  was  settled  chielSy  by  Scotch  High- 
landers. 

Fatoum;  a  province  of  tlie  northern 
part  of  Central  Egypt,  separated  by  moun- 
tains from  the  Lybian  desert  Its  super- 
ficies contains  about  500  square  miles. 
The  soil  is  alluvial,  and,  in  the  north,  pur- 
ticularly  fertile.  The  western  part,  in 
former  times  well  cultivated,  is  at  present 
covered  with  sand  Fayoum  is  irrigated 
by  canals  coming  from  the  canal  of  Joseph, 
but  they  are  badly  taken  care  of,  and  the 
province  cannot  any  longer  compete  witli 
the  Delta.  In  the  best  watered  parts,  rice, 
barley,  rye  and  flax  are  cultivated.  The 
linen  of  Fayoum  is  highly  esteemed. 
There  are,  also,  cotton  manufactories, 
which  consume  all  the  cotton  raised  in 
Fayoum,  besides  some  brought  from  Cai- 
ro and  Lower  Egypt  Commerce  is  car- 
ried on  with  Cairo  by  caravans,  which 
v^eekly  leave  Tamieh  with  shawls,  otto  of 
roses,  figs,  dates,  linen  cloths,  &c^  and 
exchange  them  for  cotton,  soap,  cloth,  &c., 
from  Europe.  The  Memoirs  of  Savaiy, 
Duke  of  Rovigo,  describe  the  conquest  of 
Fayoum  by  general  Desaix. 
Fe  de  BoooTi,  Santa.  (See  BogotcL.) 
Feasts  op  the  Ancients.  Homer,  in 
his  Odyssey  (L  225  et  aen.|,  speaks  of 
two  kinds  of  feasts :  one  {Eilapme)  given 
by  a  person  at  his  own  expense ;  the  other 
{Enmos)  made  at  tlie  common  cost  of 
those  who  partook  of  it  At  the  former 
there  were,  1.  the  proper  guests  invited 
by  slaves;  2.  the  shadows,  as  they  were 
called  (oKiat,  umbra),  i.  e.,  persons  brought 
in  by  the  invited  guests;  and,  3.  the 
parasites,  a  kind  of  sponging  buffoons, 


who  came  in  without  invitation  from  die 
host  or  guests.  Among  the  Greeks,  men 
only  were  invited ;  but  among  the  Romans^ 
women  also.  The  number  of  the  guests 
was  not  limited.  Before  they  went  to 
table,  their  feet  were  washed  and  anointed. 
At  taJ>le,  it  was  the  custom,  in  the  earlier 
ages,  to  sit ;  but  afterwards  they  reclined 
in  the  following  manner :  Round  the  table 
were  arranged  couches  or  sofas,  made 
oflen  of  cedar,  or  inlaid  with  ivory,  adorn- 
ed virith  gold  and  silver,  and  covered  with 
costly  cloths.  The  person  reclining  hod 
the  upper  part  of  his  body-  resting  on  his 
lefl  elbow,  tlie  rest  of  his  body  stretched 
out  straight,  or  a  httle  curved,  and  some- 
times, for  greater  comfort,  cushions  under 
his  ba^ck.  The  first,  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
couch,  extended  his  feet  behmd  the  back  of 
tlie  one  reclining  next  him ;  the  second  lay 
with  his  head  near  the  bosom  of  the  first, 
and  stretched  out  his  feet  behind  the  back 
of  the  third,  and  so  on.  There  was,  un- 
questionably, a  certain  rank  for  the  dif^ 
terent  places ;  but  it  is  not  certain  what 
viras  the  order  observed.  As  the  table 
was  not,  as  with  us,  covered  with  a  table- 
cloth, and  the  viands  (which,  as  knives  and 
forks  were  not  then  in  use,  were  carved 
beforehand,  and  cut  into  small  jneces) 
were  laid  on  the  bare  table,  this  was 
wiped,  afler  each  course,  with  sponges, 
and  water  was  handed  round  to  the  guests 
to  wash  their  hands.  Each  guest  brought 
his  napkin  with  him.  There  were  three 
courses : — ^The  first,  in  which  only  stimu- 
lating viands  were  offered  to  excite  the  ap- 
petite ;  tlie  second,  or  chief  course,  which 
consisted  of  a  greater  variety  of  di^es, 
more  curiously  prepared ;  and  the  dessert, 
in  which  the  delicacies  were  brought  on. 
During  the  entertainment,  the  guests  wore 
white  garments,  decorated  themselves- 
with  gurlands,  and  often  anointed  the 
head^  beard  and  breast  with  fragrant  oils. 
The  banqueting  room  was  also  adorned 
with  garlands  and  roses,  which  were  hung 
over  the  table,  as  the  emblem  of  silence : 
hence  the  common  phrase,  to  communi- 
cate a  thing  sub  rosa  (under  the  rose). 
The  sympMiarch  (master  of  the  feast), 
either  the  host  himself  or  some  person 
apiM>inted  by  him,  provided  eveiY  thing 
necessary  for  the  banquet  The  fang  of 
the  feast,  or  the  eye,  for  he  was  called  by 
lioth  names,  superintended  the  drinking. 
The  distributer  gave  to  ^h  his  portion, 
and  the  cupbearers  (generallv  beautif\il 
boys)  presented  the  full  goblets,  which 
were  commonly  of  splendid  workmanship, 
and  decorated  with  sariands.  The  wine 
was  drank  mixed  wim  water.    The  mix- 
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ing  Teasel  uaed  for  this  purpose  'vrtw  called 
the  eraser,  fiom  which  the  liquor  was 
drawn  by  a  smaU  cup  (cyathusX,  and  pour- 
ed into  the  goblets  (pocula^.  The  luxuri- 
ous Romans  drank  out  of  crystal,  amber, 
and  the  costly  mvrra  (a  kind  of  porcelaui 
introduced  bv  Pompey),  out  of  onyx, 
beiy],  and  elegantly  wrought  gold,  set 
with  precious  stones.  Thev  commonly 
offered  a  cup  in  libation  to  the  Good  Ge- 
nius, one  to  Jupiter  the  Deliverer,  one  to 
Hygeia,  and  one  to  Mercury ;  or,  as  otheis 
thi^  the  first  to  Olympian  Jupiter,  the 
seconid  to  the  heroes,  and  the  third  to  Ju- 
piter the  Deliverer  or  Preserver.  Only  the 
modente  ones,  however,  contented  them- 
8ei?e8  with  this  number,  which  was  that 
of  the  graces ;  others  exceeded  the  num- 
ber of  me  muses,  for  they  drank  not  only 
sU  round  (ewicydoposie),  but  to  the  health 
cf  absent  fiiends  and  mistresses,  and  then 
as  many  cups  as  the  name  contained  let- 
ten;  nay,  they  had  regular  drinking 
matches,  with  prizes  for  the  victor.  The 
banquets  varied,  of  course,  according  to 
the  persons  .present ;  for  a  symposium  of 
young  men,  and  one  of  philosophers  or 
itatesmen,  had  different  kinds  of  en- 
tenainmenL  Besides  the  entertainment 
of  conversation,  which,  as  we  learn  from 
the  S^fmposia  of  Plato  and  Plutarch,  was 
ofien  very  serious  and  philosophic,  but 
more  frequently  consisted  of  wit  and  rep- 
artee, together  vnth  enigmas,  which  were 
much  in  vogue,  the^  had  music  and 
aoging;  and  the  scolton  (see  Scdia)  was 
sometimes  in  a  joyful,  sometimes  a  solenm 
strain.  Afler  the  meal  was  ended,  flute- 
players,  female  nngers,  dancers  and  buf- 
foons of  all  kinds  amused  the  guests,  or 
the  guests  themselves  joined  in  sports  and 
games  of  various  sorts,  among  which  the 
huabos  is  famou&  At  the  close  of  sol- 
enm and  splendid  feasts,  the  host  distrib- 
uted presents  called  apophorda.  These 
Were  sometimes,  for  the  sake  of  amusement, 
thrown  into  a  lottery.    (See  Festivals,) 

Feathers,  the  peculiar  covering  of 
buds,  consist  of  the  tube,  the  shaft  and 
the  barbs.  The  tube  is  a  hollow,  transpa- 
rent, homy  cylinder,  constituting  the  root 
of  the  feather ;  the  shaft  is  elastic,  and 
contains  a  white,  dry  and  very  liffht  pith. 
The  tube  contains  a  vascular  substance, 
composed  of  numerous  cells,  joined  to- 
gether, and  communicating  with  each 
other.  This  is  enveloped  by  the  tube,  but 
communicates  with  the  skin  by  a  small 
opening  at  the  root  of  the  tube,  and  is 
probab^  the  organ  b^  which  the  feather 
»  Douri^ed.  Two.  sides  of  the  shaft  are 
covered  with  the  barbs,  running  in  a  uni- 


form direction ;  and  each  barb  forms,  of 
itself,  a  little  shaft,  which  is  covered,  in  a 
similar  manner,  with  litde  barbs  on  each 
edge.  On  the  wing  feathers,  the  barbs  aie 
brcNader  on  one  side  than  on  the  other ;  but 
on  the  other  feathers,  they  are  equal  on 
both  sides.  The  barbs  are  provided  with 
barbules,  by  which  tliey  are  bound  so 
firmly  to  each  other,  as  to  appear  to  ad- 
here together,  although  they  are,  in  fact, 
entirely  separate.  The  feathers  of  birds 
are  periodically  changed.  This  is  called 
motftting.  When  feathers  have  reached 
their  full  growth,  they  become  dry,  and 
only  the  tube,  or  the  vascular  substance 
which  it  contains,  continues  to  absorb 
moisture  or  fat  When,  therefore,  part  of 
a  feather  is  cut  off,  it  does  not  grow  out 
again;  and  a  bird,  whose  wings  have 
been  clipped,  remains  in  that  situation  till 
the  next  moulting  season,  when  the  old 
stumps  are  shed,  and  new  feathers  grow 
out  If,  however,  the  stumps  are  pulleid  out 
sooner  (hy  which  operation  the  bird  suf- 
fers nothing),  the  feathers  will  be  re- 
newed in  a  few  weeks.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  high  northern  latitudes  use  the  skins 
of  several  sorts  of  water-fowls,  with  the 
feathers  on,  as  clothing.  The  Greenland- 
er  makes  use  of  the  skin  of  the  eider 
duck,  wearing  the  feathers  next  to  the 
body,  and  thus  endures  the  extreme  cold 
of  his  climate.  The  ancient  Mexicans 
formed  various  kinds  of  pictures,  in  the 
manner  of  Mosaic,  from  the  splendid 
feathers  of  the  humming  bird ;  but  they 
were  necessarily  very  imperfect  Pro- 
fessor Blank,  at  Wfirtemburg,  has  invented 
a  similar  kind  of  ornament  Feathers 
make  a  considerable  article  of  commerce ; 
particularly  those  of  the  ostrich,  heron, 
swan,  peacock,  goose,  &c.,  for  plumes,  or- 
naments, beds,  pens,  &c.  Geese  are 
plucked,  in  some  parts  of  Great  Britain, 
nve  times  in  the  year ;  and,  in  cold  sea- 
sons, many  of  them  die  by  this  barbarous 
custom.  Those  feathers  th^t  are  brought 
from  Somersetshire  are  esteemed  the  best, 
and  those  from  Ireland  the  worst  The 
best  method  of  curing  feathers  is  to  lav 
them  in  a  room  expo^  to  the  sun,  and, 
when  dried,  to  put  them  in  bags,  and  beat 
them  well  with  poles,  to  get  off  the  dirt 
Feathers,  when  chemically  analyzed, 
seem  to  possess  nearly  the  same  proper- 
ties with  hair.  The  quill  is  composed 
chiefly  of  coagulated  albumen,  without 
any  traces  of  gelatine. 

February;  firom  the  Roman  goddess 
l>5na,  or  f>&nia,  who  presided  over  the 
I>urifications  (e.  g.,  for  lying  in),  and  is  some- 
times confounded  wi^  ^uno.     In   tiua 
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month,  the  Romana  held  a  feast  in  behalf 
of  the  manes  of  the  deceaaed ;  and  Macro- 
bius  tells  us,  that  m  this  month  also  sacri- 
fices were  perfonned,  and  the  last  offices 
were  paid  to  the  defunct  The  Mosaic 
leliffion  also  prescribed  such  purifications. 

Fecula.    (See  Skarch.) 

Federal  GovERifMEirT.  Fedtnd  is  de- 
rived from  the  Latin  y«B(Ai«,  a  league,  trea- 
ty, covenant,  and  applied  to  the  govern- 
ments of  confederations,  which  consist  of 
several  united,  sovereign  states,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  Swiss  republic,  the  U.  States  of 
N.  America,  Mexico,  &c.  The  degree  to 
which  such  states  give  up  their  individual 
riglits  as  sovereign  bodies  may  be  veiy 
different  Thus  the  old  German  em- 
pire was  a  confederation,  under  a  head, 
and  yet  one  member  of  it  might  wage 
war  with  another,  whilst  the  different 
members  of  the  U.  States  have  given  up, 
among  other  things,  all  political  power  in 
80  far  as  it  relates  to  foreign  afiairs.  In 
the  Swiss  confederation,  the  different 
members  are  allowed  to  conclude  treaties 
with  foreign  powers,  if  they  are  not  ex- 
pressly prohibited  by  the  constitution.  It 
must  be  observed,  that  eveiy  confederation 
has  not  a  federal  government,  because 
sometimes  a  confederation  consists  merely 
of  a  union  between  a  number  of  states, 
not  stricter  than  a  treaty,  defensive  and 
offensive,  between  two  states,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  present  Germanic  confedera- 
tion.   (See  Government.) 

Fee,  in  law,  or  feudum,  properiy  siffni-. 
fics  an  inheritable  estate  in  land,  held  of 
some  su]>erior,  or  lord ;  and,  in  this  sense, 
it  is  disUngutsbed  from  aUoditm,  which 
is  the  absolute  property  in  land.  It  is  the 
theoiy  of  the  English  law,  that  all  tlie 
lands  of  the  kingdom,  except  the  royal 
domains,  are  held  in  fee,  or  by  a  tenure, 
of  some  superior  lord,  the  absolute  or 
allodial  property  being  only  in  the  kin?, 
so  that  all  the  tenures  are  strictly  feudd. 
Tiiis  was  a  very  significant,  practical  doc- 
trine, while  tlie  feudal  system  fiourished 
in  Europe  in  all  its  vigor ;  and  tlie  rem- 
nants of  it  are  still  blended,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  in  the  land  titles,  but  rather  as 
a  theoretical  doctrine,  fit>m  which  certain 
iiifeiences  are  drawn,  than  a  plain,  direct, 
practical  fact;  for  the  property  of  the 
proprietor  in  land  held  m  fee-simple,  in 
England,  is  as  absolute,  to  all  intents  and 
»uriK>ses,  as  the  amplest  estate  that  can  be 
leld  in  lands  in  the  U.  States,  where  the 
land  titles  are  allodial,  there  being  no 
practical  or  theoretical  doctrine  of  a  ten- 
ure, or  holding  under  a  superior.  In  all 
countries,  property  in  lands>  as  weU  as 
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chattels,  is  derived  through  the  laws,  and 
is  guarantied  by  the  government;  and, 
universally,  the  property,  in  both  lands 
and  chattels,  reverts  to  the  government,  in 
case  of  there  being  no  person  who  can 
claim  it,  either  as  an  heir  or  purchaser ; 
though,  in  respect  to  personal  property, 
the  government  does  not  always  avail  it- 
self of  the  riffht,  but  ^^rants  the  property 
to  persons  wno  find  it,  in  certaia  casein 
But  fliis  right  to  inherit,  or  succeed  to 
property,  in  the  absence  of  all  other 
claimants,  who  have  any  right,  is  not 
what  is  meant  by  the  theoretical,  abstract 
property,  which  tiie  king  is  supposed  to 
have  in  all  the  lands  of  Uie  kingdom,  but 
of  which  he  cannot  now  avail  himself^  in 
respect  to  a  great  part  of  them,  to  any 
practical  purpose  whatever.  In  the  strict 
sense  of  Jee,  therefore,  there  would  be  no 
such  thing  in  the  U.  States,  where  the 
titles  to  lands  have  no  tinge  of  the  feudal 
system.  But  the  word  fie  is  used  here 
as  well  as  in  England;  and  in  the 
same  sense,  except  that,  in  England,  it 
refera  to  this  theoretical,  abstract,  abso- 
lute property  of  the  king  in  all  tlie  lands ; 
whereas,  in  the  U.  States,  it  has  no  simi- 
lar reference  or  implication ;  the  property 
of  the  owner  in  his  lands  being  consider- 
ed as  absolute  as  his  property  in  liis  gooii?, 
or  his  dominion  over  his  own  person,  in 
respect  to  all  which  his  rights  are  subject 
to  the  laws,  but  not  more  so  in  respect  to 
real  property  tlian  in  any  other  respect ;  nor 
is  this  subjection  understood  to  impair  or 
qualify  his  property,  which  is,  notwith- 
standing, considered  to  be  absolute.  The 
amplest  estate  is  that  of  a  fee-simple ;  and 
such  an  estate  can  be  had  only  in  proper- 
ty that  is  inheritable,  and  of  a  permanent 
nature ;  for  we  speak  of  a  fee-eimple  in 
lands  and  fiwichises,  but  never  in  ships 
or  goods.  Though  tenements  are  said  to 
be  possessed  in  fee-simple,  yet  this  is  in 
reference  to  the  land,  which  includes 
things  attached  to  it ;  but  if  one  puts  a 
building  upon  another's  land  by  his  per- 
mission, tlie  building  is  his  personal  prop- 
erty, in  which  he  caimot  have  a  fee-sim- 
ple ;  but,  if  he  puts  it  on  his  own  land,  he 
then  may  have  a  fee-simple  in  tlie  land 
and  tenement,  considered  as  one  subject 
A  fee-simple  is  the  estate  out  of  which 
otlicr  lesser  estates  are  said  to  be  carved  ; 
as  a  fee-conditiona],  such  as  a  fee-tail  (see 
EntaUs),  and  a  base  fee,  which  is  also,  in 
efiect,  a  conditional  fee;  as,  if  land  be 
granted  to  certain  persons,  tenants  of  D> 
who  are  to  have  the  lands  only  as  long  as 
they  continue  to  be  tenants  of  D, — this  is 
«i  base  fee«    A  conveyance  to  a  grantee 
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Qod  bis  heirBgenerally^and  tvithout  quali- 
fication, ffires  a  fed-simple ;  but  if  the  es- 
tate be  bmited  to  certain  heirs,  or  limited 
in  time,  or  have  any  condition  or  qualifi- 
cation, which  may  defeat,  of  terminate  it, 
it  is  something  leas  than  a  fee-simple. 

Feeder,  in  canal-building.  In  order 
that  water  may  not  be  wanting  in  any  part 
of  a  canal,  built  on  different  levels,  a 
sapply  is  insured  at  the  highest  level,  and 
thus  gradually  passes  on,  through  the 
locks,  to  the  lowest  The  streams,  which 
furnish  the  water  at  this  and  other  points, 
are  cAXeAfudtrs, 

Feejee  ;  an  island  in  the  South  Pacific 
ocean,  which,  as  captain  Cook  was  in- 
formed, lies  three  days'  sail  from  Tonga- 
taboo,  in  the  direction  of  N.  W.  by  W.  It 
is  described  as  a  high,  but  very^fruitful 
isloiid,  abounding  >vith  hogs,  dogs,  fowls, 
and  all  the  kinds  of  fruit  and  roots  that 
are  found  in  any  of  the  others,  and  as 
being  much  larger  than  Tongataboo,  to 
the  dominion  of  which  it  is  not  subject,  as 
the  oUier  islands  of  the  Archipekigo  are. 
The  more  northerly  part  of  this  numerous 
group  reaches  north  to  lat.  15**  33^.  Cap- 
tain Bligh  fell  in  with  the  easternmost  of 
the  Feejee  islands  in  Ion.  178°  W.  The 
southernmost  island  lies  in  Ion.  178°  £., 
hL  19^  5(y  S.  The  stature  of  the  Feejee- 
808  is  hi^h,  their  complexions  are  dark, 
and  d^eir  hair  approaches  to  wool.  They 
ore  cannibals,  ve^  ferocious,  and  dreaded 
by  Uieir  neighbois. 

Feeling;  one  of  the  five  external 
senses,  by  which  we  obtain  the  ideas  of 
solid,  hflLird,  sofl,  rough,  hot,  cold,  wet, 
dry,  and  otlier  tangible  qualities.  It  is  the 
most  universal  of  all  the  senses.  We  see 
and  hear  with  small  portions  of  our  bod- 
ies, but  we  feel  with  all.  Nature  has  be- 
stowed that  general  sensation  wherever 
there  are  nerves,  and  thev  are  every 
where,  where  there  is  life.  Were  it  other- 
wise, the  parts  divested  of  it  might  be  de- 
sroyed  without  our  knowledge.  It  seems 
tha^  upon  this  account,  nature  has  pro- 
dded that  this  sensation  should  not  re- 
quire a  particular  organization.  The 
structure  of  the  nervous  pamUtt  is  not  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  it.  The  lips  of  a 
fresh  wound,  the  periosteum^  and  the  ten- 
dons, when  uncovered,  are  extremely  sen- 
sible without  them.  These  nervous  ex- 
tremities serve  only  to  die  perfection  of 
^ling,  and  to  diversify  sensation.  Like 
^eiy  other  sense,  feeling  is  capable  of 
the  greatest  improvement:  thus  we  sec 
that  persons,  bom  without  arms,  acquire 
the  nicest  feeling  in  their  toes;  and,  in 
hiiod  people,  this  sense  becomes  so  much 
6* 


developed,  that  individnals  bom  blind, 
and  acquiring  the  fiicul^  of  sight  in  after 
life,  for  a  long  time  depend  rather  on 
their  feeling  than  on  their  sight,  because 
they  receive  clearer  ideas  through  the 
former  sense.  A  person  in  this  condi- 
tion, who  could  not  remember  the  differ- 
ence of  things,  if  he  only  saw  them,  as 
soon  as  he  touched  them,  distinguished 
them  perfectly  well.  FeeHng  is  the  most 
common  of  all  the  senses,  as  it  exists  in 
aU  creatures,  which  have  any  sense  at  all ; 
even  some  plants  show  a  sensibility  to 
touch.  Many  animals  have  no  sense  but 
that  of  feeling. 

FEHRBEi.Lirf ;  a  small  place  in  the  Mid- 
dle Mark,  in  the  government  of  Potsdam, 
in  Prussia,  with  1200  inhabitants.  It  is 
famous  for  the  victory  which  Frederic 
•William,  the  "  great  elector,"  gained  here, 
June  18, 1675,  over  the  Swedes,  by  which 
he  saved  his  already  half  conquered 
country,  and  made  himself  master  of 
Pomerania.  Considering  the  consequen- 
ces, this  victory  is  very  important,  though 
there  were  only  about  16,000  men  en- 


'kith,  Rhynvis,  one  of  the  first  modem 
poetsof  Holland, and  with  Bilderdyk  (q.  v.), 
the  restorer  of  degenerated  Dutch  poetry, 
was  bom  at  Z wolle,  in  Over-Ysscl,  in  1753. 
fie  was  descended  from  a.family  which  has 
produced  several  members  distinguished 
\n  the  state,  or  in  literature ;  e.  g.,  Eber- 
hard  Feith,  author  of  Antiquities  of  Ho- 
mer. He  early  displayed  the  happiest  tal- 
ents for  poetrj'j'and,  after  having  studied 
law  at  Leyden,  resided,  from  1770,  in  his 
native  city,  and  pursued  his  favorite  stud- 
ies. He  was  made  burgomaster,  and  af- 
terwards receiver  at  the  admiralty  college, 
in  Z wolle,  but  did  not  cease  to  cultivate 
the  art  of  poetr}',  and  to  enrich  Dutch 
literature  by  excellent  works.  Several 
of  his  woiis  obtained  prizes  from  the 
literary  societies  of  Holland.  The  poeti- 
cal society  of  Leyden  awarded  to  him 
the  two  first  prizes  for  two  poems  in 
memoir  of  admiral  Ruyter.  Feith,  satis- 
fied wi!li  the  honor,  would  not  receive 
the  medals.  The  society,  therefore,  sent 
him  wax  impressions  of  them,  in  a  silver 
box,  on  which  was  represented  the  hero 
whom  he  had  celebrated,  with  the  in- 
scription, **  Immortal  as  he."  Aflerwards, 
on  a  similar  occasion,  he  returned  a  med- 
al, which  had  been  adjudged  to  him  for 
his  poem  Providence,  with  the  request 
that  it  might  be  given  to  the  poet  who 
deserved  the  second  prize.  He  tried  his 
powers  in  almost  every  department  of 
poetry.    In  his  eariier  years,  he  woa  too 
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much  inclined  to  the  pensive  and  senti* 
mental  style  of  Bellamy,  (q.  v.)  It  pre- 
dominates particularly  in  his  romance 
Ferdinand  iand  Constantia  (1785),  and, 
through  his  example,  has  for  a  long  time 
prevailed  in  Holland.  His  Grave  is  tlie 
first  distinguished  didactic  poem  since  tlie 
revival  of  Dutch  poetry.  This  poem, 
with  a  good  plan,  with  many  excellent 
passages  and  charming  meloriy,  has  also 
too  much  of  the  meiancholv  character. 
His  Old  A^  (Dt  Ouderdoniy  1802)  is  free 
from  tliis  tault,  hut  has  no  dcnuite  plan. 
Among  his  lyric  poems,  Oden  en  Gedich- 
ten  (AmsL  1798,  3  vols.),  are  several 
hvmns  and  odes  distinffuisbed  for  great 
elevadon  and  feeling.  His  ode  on  Kuy- 
ter  is  very  celebrated.  He  also  made  that 
naval  hero  the  subject  of  an  0]}ic  poem. 
The  best  of  his  tragedies  arc  Thirza^ 
Johmme  Grcofy  and  particularly  Inez  de 
Castro,  In  connexion  with  Bildcrdyk,  he 
gave  a  better  form  to  Haren  V  celebrated 
poem  De  €renzenj  tlic  subject  of  which  is 
the  foundation  of  Dutch  freedom.  His 
poetical  Letters  to  Sophia  on  Kant's  Phi- 
losophy (Brieven  aan  Sophie  over  de  Kan- 
Haansche  fVijsbegeertey  Amst.  1805)  are  a 
feeble  effort  of  his  old  age.  Among  his 
prose  works,  his  Letters  on  different  Sub- 
jects of  Literature  (6  vols.,  1784)  are  dis- 
tinguished, and  contributed  much  to  the 
dissemination  of  good  taste,  by  their  fin- 
ished style  and  excellent  criticisms. 

Feldspar  ;  a  name  in  mineralogy,  un- 
der which  has  been  compreliended  a 
great  variety  of  sul)stances,  hitherto  be- 
fieved  to  form  a  single  species,  but  which 
die  researches  of  modem  minemlogists 
prove  to  constitute  several  distinct  species. 
The  inquiries  upon  which  the  proposed 
distinctions  depend,  however,  being  among 
tho  nicest  in  the  science,  cannot,  consistent- 
ly with  the  general  plan  of  this  work,  be 
noticed  here.  We  snail  rather  confine  our 
remarks  to  that  portion  of  the  contents  of 
the  old  species  of  feldspar,  in  which, 
from  its  wide  distribution  and  known  ap- 
plications, mankind  are  more  generally 
interested.  Its  crystals  and  crystalline 
masses  yield  to  cleavage  parallel  to  the 
planes  of  a  doubly  oblique  prism,  which 
I)i*o8ents,  by  the  reflective  goniometer,  in 
one  direction,  four  angles  of  90^ ;  in  an- 
other, four,  alternately  of  59°  25'  and  120° 
35° ;  in  another,  four,  alternately  of  GP 
IS'  and  112°  45^ — ^the  two  cleavages, 
which  are  perpendicular  to  each  other, 
being  obtained  with  the  greatest  facility. 
While  the  third  is  effected  witli  much  dif- 
ficulty. One  of  tho  perpendicular  cleav- 
ages IS  effected  \yith  greater  ease  than  the 


other,  indications  of  .which  are  alwa}^ 
apparent  in  delicate,  parallel  lines  upon 
the  faces  produced  by  the  less  distinct 
cleavage.  The  general  figure  of  the  nu- 
merous crystals  of  feldspar  is  an  oblique 
prism,  with  unequally  produced  planes, 
whose  number  varies  from  foiur  to  ten. 
These  prisms  are  tenninated  by  summitB, 
composed,  ordinarily,  of  two  large,  cul- 
minating faces,  and  several  smaller  faces, 
which  seem  to  obey  no  constant  law  of 
arrangement.  Hence  it  results,  that  the 
fonns  of  feldspar  are  among  the  most  dif- 
ficult to  undei'stand  and  describe  of  those 
found  in  any  species  in  mineralogy.  The 
following  may  be  instanced  as  the  sim- 
plest of  tliose  ordinarily  met  with,  viz, 
an  oblique  prism  with  four  faces  (Ddspaik 
unitatre,  H.);  a  prism  with  10  faces^siz 
broad  and  four  iiaiix)w,  terminated  at 
each  extremity  by  two  broad  culminat- 
ing faces  (F,  qitadridicimal,  H.);  an  ob- 
lique rhombic  prism  (oblique  from  the 
obtuse  edge),  having  its  acute  lateral 
edges  truncated,  and  terminated  by  a  sin- 
gle plane  at  each  extremity  (F,  migma" 
tiquty  H.);  the  same  as  the  last,  but  ter- 
minated at  each  extremity  by  summits  of 
^ve  faces,  disposed  without  symmetry  (JFl 
8exd/,cimal,  H.)  The  lustre  of  feklspar  is 
vitreous,  sometimes  inclining  to  p^arly^ 
upon  die  perfect  faces  of  cleavage ;  pre- 
vailing color  white,  inclining  to  gray  or 
red ;  sometimes  gray,  flesh  red,  and  rarely 
verdigris  green ;  translucent,  and  some- 
times transparent,  and  occasionally  offers 
a  bluish  opalescence  in  certain  direc- 
tions; hai*dness  below  quartz,  but  not 
scratched  by  the  knife;  specific  gravity 
from  2.53  to  2.60.  It  is  not  common  to 
find  feldspar  in  distinct  crystals.  Its  more 
usual  mode  of  occurrence  is  in  broad, 
foliated  masses,  variously  disseminated 
among  other  minerals.  Rarely  it  occurs 
in  granular  concretions;  and,  occasion- 
ally, it  is  quite  compact.  Before  the 
blowpipe,  upon  charcoal,  it  becomee 
glassy,  semitransparent  and  white,  but 
melts  only  with  difficulty,  on  its  eidges, 
into  a  semi-transparent  vesicular  glass. 
A  crj'stallized  specimen,  analyzed  by  Vaii- 
quelin,  gave  silica,  G4 ;  alumine,  20 ;  pot- 
ash, 14  ;  and  lime,  2.  Feldspar  is  the  most 
generally  diffused,  both  as  to  its  local  and 
geological  situation,  of  all  minerals,  with 
perhaps  the  exception  of  quartz.  It  is  an 
essential  constituent  of  granite  and  gneiss, 
and  frequently  occurs  in  micaceous  and 
argillaceous  slate.  It  is  contained  abun- 
dantly in  almost  all  porphyries,  in  which  it 
sometimes  exists  in  lar^e  imbedded  crys- 
tals.   It  fllraunds  in  pnmitive  and  secoo- 
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daiy  greenstone,  the  traps  and  trachytes, 
forms  a  ]arge  part  of  lavas,  and  has  even 
been  recognised  as  an  ingredient  in  nianv 
meteoric  stones.  It  is  occasionally,  though 
rarely,  found  in  veins,  or  beds,  in  primitive 
fimestone;  and  though,  when  occurring 
along  with  quartz  and  mica,  in  the  primi- 
tive rocks,  it  is  most  generally  disseminat- 
ed, yet  it  frequently  forms  concretions 
separated  from  those  ingredients,  assuming 
the  shape  of  more  or  less  extended,  irreg- 
ular beds.  If  these  be  decomposed,  by 
the  action  of  the  air,  beds  of  porcelain 
earth  are  formed,  tlie  most  remarkable  of 
which  are  those  in  gneiss,  at  Aue,  near 
Sehneeberg,  in  Saxony,  and  at  Hofnerzell, 
in  the^djstrict  of  Passau.  Similar  depos- 
its occur  near  Limoges,  in  France,  and  in 
Cornwall,  in  Enriand.  Localities  of  it 
are  known  in  the  U.  States,  and  in  China, 
where  it  is  called  kaolin.  Several  varieties 
of  feldspar  are  used  in  the  arts  and  roan- 
ufiu^tuies.  1.  The  transparent,  opalescent 
variety,  from  Cevlon  and  St  Gothard  (com- 
monly called  amdaria),  is  much  esteemed 
in  jeweliy.  When  cut  en  cabochon,  it 
reflects,  from  its  interior,  a  pearly,  white 
light,  which  floats  from  one  part  of  its 
smface  to  another,  according  as  we  varjr 
its  pontion;  flnom  which  circumstance  it 
is  called  the  moon-Hone,  or  fish^s-eye-stone. 
It  h  often  mounted  in  the  centre  of  a 
circle  of  diamonds,  whose  sparkling  re- 
flections contrast  in  a  beautiful  manner 
with  the  silvery  light  hovering  over  the 
moon-stone.  2.  The  verdigris-green  vari- 
ety, called  the  amazon-stone,  wluch  comes 
from  near  Ekaterinbourg,  in  Russia, 
and  which  has  also  been  found  in  small 
quantity  at  Beverly,  in  Massachusetts,  is 
likewise  much  esteemed  by  the  lapidary. 

3.  A'  third  variety  of  this  species,  em- 
ployed in  jewelry,  is  tlie  avanturine  feld- 
spar, which  comes  from  the  island  of 
Cedlovatoi,  near  Archangel,  and  which  is 
of  a  honey-yellow  color,  and  every  where 
penetrated    by    little    golden    spangles. 

4.  The  pure  varieties  of  feldspar  are 
used  in  the  composition  of  the  paste  of 
porcelain;  also  for  the  enamel  with 
which  it  is  covered ;  and  the  decomposed 
variety,  or  porcelain  earth  itself,  is  the 
most  important  material  in  that  depart- 
ment of  manufactures.  (See  Porcelain.) 
The  substances  formerly  known  under 
the  names  of  Meeous  feldspar  and  albite, 
and  which  have  generally  been  embraced 
under  the  present  species,  were  separated, 
by  Mr.  Brooke,  and  erected  into  a  distinct 
species,  under  the  appellation  of  Cleave- 
lamHiey  in  honor  of  professor  Cleaveland, 
of  Bowdoin  college.  This  mineral  cleaves 


parallel  to  the  planes  of  a  doubly  oblique 
prism  of  119^  3(K,  115%  and  93°  3(y.  It 
occura  in  thin  rhombic  tables,  variously 
rephiced  upon  their  lateral  edses,  and 
transparent ;  also  masrive— the  individuals 
bein^  compressed,  and  giving  to  the  conk- 
position  a  lamellar  appearance.  Lustre, 
hanlness  and  color  similar  to  feldspar; 
brittle;  specific  gravity,  from  2.61  to 
^68:  composition  of  a  specimen  from 
CfaesterfieM— silica,  70.68 ;  alumine,  19.80; 
soda,  9.06 ;  lime,  Oii3 ;  oxide  of  iron  and 
manganese,  1.11.  It  is  found  in  Sweden^ 
and,  in  the  U.  States,  at  Haddam  (Con- 
necticut), and  at  Chesterfield  and  Goshen 
(Massachusetts),  at  which  last  phice  it  oc- 
curs, in  veins,  in  granite,  with  tourmalines, 
spodamene,' beryl,  &c.  (For  Labrador 
feldspar,  see  LabradorUe,) 

Fell,  Fiell,  and  Field,  is  a  Scandi* 
navian  word,  signifying  rock ;  as,  Dofne- 
fidli  sad  rocks. 

Fbllenbero,  Emanuel  von,  the  cele- 
brated founder  of  the  institution  for  the 
improvement  of  education  and  agricul- 
ture at  Hofwyl,  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  in 
Switzerland,  vras  bom  in  1771.  His  &- 
ther  was  a  man  of  patrician  rank,  of  the 
city  of  Berne,  and,  in  consequence,  a 
member  of  the  government  His  mother, 
a  grand-daughter  of  the  celebrated  admi- 
ral Van  Tromp,  appeare  to  have  been 
distinguished  no  less  for  enlarged  benev- 
olence than  for  sincere  piety,  and  to  have 
exerted  an  important  mfluence  on  his 
character  and  usefulness.  The  unshrink- 
ing devotedness  with  which  she  encoun- 
tered and  sustained  considerable  personal 
injuiy,  to  snatch  her  son  from  a  sudden 
danger  at  the  age  of  three  or  four  years, 
lefl  a  permanent  impression  on  his  mind 
of  the  excellence  of^such  conduct.  She 
seized  every  occasion,  which  the  recollec- 
tion of  history  or  passing  events  afforded, 
to  urge  upon  him  the  duty  of  relieving 
the  unfortunate,  and  called  upon  him  to 
unite  with  her  to  ask  the  divine  aid  in 
executing  the  resolutions  which  he  fonned 
on  this  subject  at  an  early  age.  The  de- 
tails which  she  often  gave  of  the  public  ser- 
vices of  her  grandfather  in  Holland,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  memorials  presented  by  his 
country,  which  she  still  retained,  awaken- 
ed a  spirit  of  patriotism ;  and  tiie  ardent 
feelings  she  exhibited  in  his  presence  in 
favor  of  the  Americans,  during  their  strug- 
gle for  independence,  excited  in  him  a 
peculiar  interest  in  our  country.  He  vras 
confirmed  in  these  feelings  by  the  exam- 
ple of  his  father,  whom  he  describes  as 
troquentiy  returning  from  the  council-hall, 
fiitigued,  and  ahnost  disheartened  by  the 
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ftilure  of  efforts  to  promote  salutaiy 
measures,  and  charging  him  to  live  for 
his  country.  It  is  to  these  impressions  of 
his  childhood  that  Fellenberg  ascribes,  in 
a  great  measure,  his  subsequent  character 
and  destination.  At  the  age  of  15,  he  was 
placed  under  the  instruction  of  the  cele- 
brated blind  poet  Pfeffel,  at  Colmar.  On 
bis  return  to  Switzerland,  an  address,  de- 
liyered  by  his  father,  as  president  of  the 
Helvetic  society,  on  the  importance  of  edu- 
cation, excited  in  his  mind  a  deep  interest 
on  this  sulqect  The  intimacy  of  his  father 
with  Pestalozzi,  whom  he  early  learned  to 
revere  for  his  genius  and  benevolence, 
stren^hened  this  interest,  and  probably 
contributed  much  to  give  to  his  efibrts  the 
direction  they  have  t^en.  On  his  return 
to  his  native  city,  at  the  age  of  16,  he  found 
the  pursuits  and  character  of  the  young 
men  of  his  own  age  so  frivolous  and  cor< 
nipt,  that  he  abandoned  their  society  for  his 
study,  notwithstanding  the  petty  persecu- 
tions to  which  this  conduct  subjected  him. 
In  order  to  improve  his  healtli,  which  had 
been  impaired  by  study,  he  save  up  the 
delicacies  of  his  father's  table  for  very 
simple  &re,  and  employed  other  means  to 
harden  his  constitution.  He  oideavored 
to  render  himself  independent  of  artificial 
wants,  and  devoted  to  benevolent  objects 
the  money  wasted  by  his  companions  in 
luxury  and  amusement  He  soon  begged 
his  father's  permission  to  seek  a  situation 
mora  favorable  for  the  pursuit  of  his 
studies,  and  preparation  for  future  useful- 
ness tO'  his  country.  Afler  repeated  ex- 
periment, he  was  keenly  disappointed  at 
finding  no  where  that  elevated  view  of 
the  subject  and  the  objects  of  education 
which  be  anticipated  and  desired,  as  an 
aid  to  the  completion  of  his  own,  and 
felt  the  need  of  some  regenerating  influ- 
ence on  the  mass  of  society.  At  this 
period,  the  effects  of  a  pious  education 
ware  strikingly  visible  in  his  preservation 
from  the  influence  of  tiiat  spirit  of  infi- 
delity which  &ien  spread  like  a  flood 
over  the  face  of  Europe.  His  onii  faith 
in  revelation  never  wavered ;  and  so  con- 
fident was  he  that  no  reflecting  rnen 
could  resist  the  evidence  of  Christianity, 
tliat  he  spent  months  of  fruitless  discuss- 
sion  in  the  residence  of  an  unl)eliever, 
on  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Zurich,  witli 
the  persuasion  that  he  should  convince 
him  of  his  error.  For  ten  years  subse- 
quent to  this  fieriod,  he  made  it  a  leading 
object  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  state 
of  the  people  of  his  country,  in  order  to 
leom  how  he  could  be  most  useful  to  it 
For  this  purpose,  he  occupied  a  great 


deal  of  his  time  in  travelling  through 
Switzerland,  usually  on  foot,  with  his 
knapsack  on  his  back,  residing  in  the  vil- 
lages and  farm-houses,  mingling  in  the 
labors  and  occupations,  and  partaking  of 
the  rude  lod^g  and  fare  of  the  peasants 
and  mechanics,  and  oft^i  extending  his 
journey  to  surrounding  countries.  In 
1790,  he  went  to  the  umversity  of  Tubin- 
gen, to  complete  his  studies  in  civil  law, 
where  he  still  distinguished  himself  by  a 
spirit  of  research,  and,  not  satisfied  with 
the  public  lectures,  received  private  lessons 
from  his  professor.  Immediately  after 
the  fall  of  Robespierre,  in  1795,  he  viated 
Paris.  Here  he  often  attended  the  ses- 
sions of  the  committee  of  instruction, 
and  had  his  interest  in  the  subject  still 
further  excitod  by  the  noble  spirit  of 
Gr^goire  and  other  philanthropic  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  who  seemed  like 
beacons  in  the  midst  of  this  ocean  of  tu- 
mult and  corruption.  During  his  re^- 
dence  in  Peris,  he  perceived  the  storm 
which  was  impending  over  Switzerland, 
from  the  schemes  of  the  French  revolu- 
tionists, and  returned  to  warn  his  coun- 
tiymen  against  it  Ho  urged  the  sacrifice 
of  some  of  the  oppressive  claims  and  ex- 
clusive privileges  of  the  patricians,  as  the 
only  means  of  averting  it  But  his  pre- 
dictions were  disbelieved,  and  his  warn- 
ings disregarded.  At  the  approach  of 
the  French  troops,  in  1798,  to  overthrow 
the  government  of  Switzeriand,  he  was 
active  in  raising  and  leading  on  the  levy 
tn  masse,  from  Lucerne,  to  resist  tliem. 
But  Berne  was  taken,  end  the  cause  lost, 
before  any  efficient  force  cpuld  be  organ- 
ized. Fellenberg  was  proscribed,  a  price 
was  set  upon  his  liead,  and  he  was  com- 
pellcd'to  fly  to  Germany.  At  this  time,  be 
sent  some  of  his  funds  to  the  U.  States,  as 
a  resource,  in  case  of  the  utter  ruin  of 
aflairs  at  home,  and  hod  some  intention 
of  coming  himself.  He  was,  however, 
recalled  to  Switzerland  soon  afler,  and 
sent  on  a  mission  to  Paris,  to  remonstrate 
against  the  rapacious  and  oppressive  con- 
duct of  the  agents  of  the  French  repub- 
lic. He  was  instrumental  in  procuring 
the  recall  of  one  of  the  most  profligate ; 
but  tlie  utter  disregard  of  principle  and 
honesty,  which  pervaded  the  public  men 
and  public  measures  of  the  day,  disgust- 
ed him  with  the  diplomatic  career,  and 
he  resigned  his  office.  For  a  short  pe- 
riod after  his  return  home,  he  occupied  . 
a  public  station ;  but  the  want  of  liiith 
and  public  spirit  which  he  found  on  the 
part  of  the  government,  in  executing 
measures  whose  direction  had  been  comr 
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nutted  to  hbn,  eonfirmed  his  disgust  with 
political  life,  and  he  resolved  to  abandon 
It  entirely,  until  a  better  day  should  dawn 
upon  his  countiy.  His  early  dlsappoiht- 
meat  in  his  exaounation  of  society,  his 
inrestigadons  of  the  state  of  the  common 
people,  his  intercourse  with  public  men, 
and  the  tremendous  convubions  he  had 
witnessed,  had  all  conspired  to  impress  up- 
on his  naind  the  same  conviction---that  the 
only  resource  for  meliorating  the  state  of 
iiiB  own  and  other  countries,  and  for  pre- 
Tenting  a  repetition  of  the  horrors  which 
he  had  wimessed,  was  to  be  found  in 
early  education ;  and  he  resolved  hence- 
forth to  devote  himself  to  this^  as  the  ob- 
ject of  his  life.  He  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  council  of  education  of 
Beme,  but  was  soon  convinced  that 
nothing  adequate  could  be  accomplished 
on  this  subject,  through  the  medium  of 
fegiflkdve  commissions ;  and,  having  come 
into  possession  of  an  ample  fortune,  he 
raolved  lo  devote  this  to  his  great  object, 
and  to  form  on  his  evm  estate,  and  on  an 
independent  basis,  a  model  institution,  in 
which  it  should  be  proved  what  educa- 
tion could  accomplisn  for  the  benefit  of 
humanity.  He  married,  about  this  time, 
a  Bernese  kdy,  of  the  patrician  family  of 
Ischamer,  who  has  borne  him  nine  chil- 
dren^ six  of  whom,  as  well  as  their  moth- 
er, are  devoted  coadjutors  in  his  plan  of 
benevc^ence.  In  pursuance  of  his  great 
design,  he  soon  after  purchased  the  estate 
called  Hofiffj^  and  his  life,  henceforward, 
forms  an  important  page  in  the  records 
of  benevolent  enterprise.  His  great  ob- 
ject was  to  elevate  all  classes  of  society,  by 
fitting  them  better  for  their  respective  sta- 
tions, and  to  render  them  happy  and  uni- 
ted, without  destroying  that  order  which 
Providente  had  appointed,  and  which  the 
governments  of  Europe  preserved  with  so 
much  jealousy.  He  believed  it  important 
to  collect  in  one  institution  the  poor  and 
the  rich,  each  with  dieir  appropriate 
means  of  improvement,  and  thus  to  es- 
tabliflb  proper  and  firiendly  relations  be- 
tween them.  He  considered  it  of  high 
importance  to  make  agriculture  the  basis 
of  such  an  institution.  He  regarded  it  as 
the  employment  beet  of  all  adapted  to  in- 
invigorate  die  body ;  but  he  also  believed 
that,  by  ^evating  agriculture  fiom  a  mere 
huftdicraft  to  an  art  founded  upon  scien- 
tific principles,  and  leading  directiy  to  the 
oper^ons  of  the  great  Ipirst  Cause,  it 
would  become  apureuit  peculiarly  fitted  to 

fuJt^J^^f^"^  ^^^  ^^  and  serve  as 
*««f  of  unpiwement  to  the  laboring 
-  *nd  10  aociety  at  lai^se.    Ha  se- 


lected Hofsvyl  on  account  of  its  situation; 
so  insulated  tis  to  secure  it  from  the  influ- 
ence of  bad  examples,  yet  surrounded  by 
villages  which  would  furnish  laborers, 
and  only  six  miles  fi:om  the  city  of  Berne. 
It  was  an  estate  of  about  200  acres,  un- 
der poor  cultivation,  lying  on  a  hill  fill^ 
with  spiings,  and  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  a  valley  80  feet  in  depth.  He 
conunenced  with  employing  a  lar^  num- 
ber of  laborers  in  digging  drains  m  every 
direction,  some  even  to  the  depth  of  SO 
foet,  which  completely  freed  tne  arable 
land  from  water,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
were  formed  into  a  streamlet  round  the  ^ 
hill,  which  served  to  irrisate  its  borders^ 
and  the  level  below,  and  convert  them 
into  rich  meadows.  His  next  plan  vrasto 
turn  up  the  whole  soil  to  the  depth  of  two 
or  three  feet,  and  then  replace  it,  puttinff 
the  stones  and  gravel  at  the  bottom,  and 
reserving  the  richest  portions  for  the  sur- 
face. Another  object  of  importance  was 
to  convert  the  swampy  ground  around 
into  meadows,  by  covering  it  about  a  foot 
in  depth  vrith  sand  and  soil  fi:om  the  up- 
land. This  was  effected  in  part  bv  means . 
of  the  stream  we  have  mentioned,  which 
was  made  to  wash  down  successive 
banks  of  earth  phiced  before  it,  and  in 
part,  during  the  winter,  by  sleds  descend- 
mg  and  raisins  each  other  alternately,  by 
means  of  pulleys,  as  is  sometimes  done 
in  coal  beds.  In  connexion  with  these 
operations,  he  erected  extensive  additions 
to  the  granaries  (then  more  than  sufil- 
cient  for  the  actual  produce),  to  provide 
for  the  abundant  crops  he  anticipated. 
All  this  excited  ridicule  among  his  ene- 
mies, and  alarm  and  remonstrance  among 
his  fiiends ;  and  those  of  his  family  who 
were  connected  with  him,  lefl  him,  by 
his  advice,  to  sustain  the  burden  alone. 
In  order  to  obtain  ample  supplies  of  ma- 
nure, he  commenced  the  system  of  stall- 
feeding,  with  a  laree  number  of  catde, 
which  were  constancy  supplied  with  fiesh 
grass,  instead  of  being  sunered  to  feed  in 
die  pastures ;  and  erected  ample  reservoirs 
for  solid  and  hquid  manure  of  every  kind, 
the  care  of  which  occupied  a  part  of 
every  day's  labor.  A  system  of  four  yeare' 
cropping,  with  deep  ploughing,  and  the 
invention  of  superior  machines  for  break^^ 
ing  up  the  soil,  weeding  and  sowinff,  en- 
sured him  success;  uid  the  lands  of 
Hofwyl  have  been  made  to  yield  fourfold 
their  former  produce,  with  an  unintermic- 
ted  suocesmon  of  crops.  The  labors  of 
the  ploudi  require  only  half  the  number 
of  animus  formerly  used,  and  the  fiekhi 
of  grain  produce  nineteen  fold  the  amount 
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of  the  0eed  fown.  The  sjfmtm  of  agri- 
culture bat  been  fully  teflted,  by  lepeiited 
TiKtB  of  diatiDguished  men  cf  ecience, 
and  the  commiflBionen  of  various  gorern- 
menta  cf  Switzeriand  and  Gennany,  and 
ita  economical  reaulta  fully  aacertained,  aa 
exhibiting,  in  a  atriking  manner,  how 
much  laq^er  an  amount  of  nourishment 
may  be  cuawn  from  a  given  portion  of 
aoil  than  baa  been  generally  aufipoaed. 
Hofwyl  baa  fumiahed  experimental  farm- 
era  to  a  number  of  orincea  and  noblemen, 
of  varioua  parta  or  Europe ;  and  ita  pu- 
pila  have  been  employed  in  the  formation 
and  direction  of  aome  important  agricul- 
tural inatitutionflL  An  establishment  was 
also  formed  for  the  manufiicture  of  his 
improved  instruments  of  agriculture, 
wmch  have  been  sent  to  every  part  of 
Europe.  At  successive  periods,  additions 
have  been  made  to  the  domain  of  Hofwyl, 
increasinf^  it  to  about  600  acres;  which 
have  fiumshed  all  the  varieties  of  soil  and 
ntuation  neceasary  to  render  the  whole  a 
complete  experimental  and  model  farm. 
But  Fellenberg  occupied  himself  in.  im- 
proving agriculture  only  aa  a  means  to 
the  more  important  end  of  improving  man 
himaelf ;  and  during  the  whole  period 
that  he  waa  thus  actively  engaged  in  this 
subject,  he  was  not  less  engaged  in  or- 
ganizing the  institutions  of  education, 
which  form  the  great  object  of  his  life, 
and  the  chief  glory  of  HofwyL  Soon 
afler  his  friends  withdrew  from  all  parti- 
cipation in  bis  plans,  the  germ  of  a  sci- 
entific institution  was  formed,  by  asso- 
ciating two  or  three  pupils  with  his  own 
sons,  and  employing  pnvate  tutors  at  bis 
own  house.  About  this  time,  Pestalozzi 
was  obliged,  by  the  embarrassment  of  his 
pecuniary  af&irs,  and  the  plans  of  the 
ffoverament  of  Berne,  to  leave  his  resi- 
dence. On  this  occasion,  Fellenberg  was 
instrumental  in  bringing  him  to  the  cha^ 
teau  of  Buchsee,  about  half  a  mile  from 
Hofwyl,  in  the  hope  of  forming,  with  his 
cooperation,  that  republic  of  education 
which  it  was  his  fiivorite  object  to  estab- 
lish. By  Pestalozzi's  earnest  desire,  he 
undertook  to  advance  him  funds,  and  to 
direct  the  pecuniary  affairs  of  the  estab- 
lishment for  a  year.  But  the  strict  order 
and  rigid  economy,  which  Fellenberg 
deemedf  necessary  in  a  large  establish- 
ment, ill  accorded  with  the  impulses  of 
the  good  Pestalozzi,  whose  benevolence 
was  as  irre^dar  in  its  operation  as  it  was 
ardent  in  its  character.  Such  a  union 
was,  in  its  nature,  impracticable.  Pesta- 
lozzi soon  after  was  offered  the  much 
auperior  castle  o(  Yverduni  and  left  the 


rkkaxy  €£  HofWrl  with  anpfeasant  feel- 
ings towards  F Jlenberg,  inspired  bjr  a 
course  <^  conduct  which  often  restiained 
wiiat  he  deemed  hia  beat  feelings,  or  ar- 
rested him  in  his  noUe  but  wandering 
flighta.  In  1807,  the  first  building  was 
erected  for  the  sdentifie  institution.  The 
number  of  pro&saora,  in  a  few  yean^ 
gradually  increased  to  20,  and  the  pupils 
to  80.  After  selectini^  and  losing  two 
instructen  for  the  projected  schcwl  for 
the  indigent,  he  waa  entr»iied  by  a  school- 
master of  another  canton,  inspired  with 
enthusiasm  for  this  object,  to  employ  his 
son  in  the  execution  of  this  plan.  Fel- 
lenberg received  the  young  Vehrli  into 
his  family,  in  order  to  test  his  character, 
and,  before  the  end  of  the  year,  was  in- 
duced, by  his  earnest  request,  to  place 
him  with  three  pupils,  ^thered  from  the 
highways  and  hedges,  m  the  fiirm-bouse 
of  the  establishmenL  Here  Vehrli  par- 
took of  their  straw  beds  and  veaetable 
diet,  became  their  fellow-laborer  and  conor 
panion,  as  well  as  their  teacher,  and  thus 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  agricultural  in- 
stitution, in  1806.  About  the  same  time, 
a  school  of  theoretical  and  practical  agri- 
culture, for  all  cbsses,  provided  with  pro- 
fessora  of  the  respective  sciences  con- 
nected with  it,  was  formed  at  Buchsee, 
at  which  several  hundred  students  were 
collected.  But  experience  satisfied  Fel- 
lenberg that  too  many  contented  them- 
selves with  theoretical  and  superiiciai 
knowledge ;  and  he  has  since  prefened  to 
train  young  men  by  an  experiment^ 
course,  in  his  own  improved  system  of 
cultivation.  In  the  same  year,  he  com- 
menced a  more  important  part  of  wa 
great  {dan — the  formation  oi  a  normal 
school,  or  seminary  of  teachers.  The 
first  year,  42  teachers,  of  the  canton  of 
Berne,  came  together,  and  received  gra- 
tuitous instruction  in  the  art  of  teaching. 
So  great  was  their  zeal,  that,  on  finding 
the  esmblishment  was  not  large  enough 
to  receive  them,  they  were  contented  to 
lodge  in  tents.  The  following  year,  27 
were  added  to  tliis  number,  from  7  other 
cantons,  and  a  door  was  opened  for  re- 
generating gradually  the  schools  of  Swit- 
zerland. But  the  rulers  of  Bexne,  witli- 
out  any  apparent  motive  consistent  with 
the  spirit  of  a  fiee  government,  forbade 
their  teachers  to  attend  these  instrucUons, 
on  pain  of  losing  theu-  stations.  Since 
that  period,  the  seminary  for  instnicteis 
has  been  connected  with  the  agncuUurai 
institution,  and  none  have  been  5^*^*^?? 
except  those  who  were  employed  ^.^ 
same  time  aa  laborers.     The  cstabUsn- 
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nent  had  by  this  time  become  the  resort 
of  BtrangeiB  from  all  quaiten.  The  goT- 
enunents  of  some  of  the  cantons,  the 
general  goTonunent  of  Switzeriand,  and 
aeveral  of  the  German  princes,  sent  dep- 
utations to  examine  and  describe  it  The 
hie  king  of  WCurtemberg  requested  per- 
msaion  fiom  the  government  of  Berne 
to  risit  Hofwyl  incognito,  and,  after  his 
depaituie,  sent  Fettenberg  a  snufi-boz, 
concainiag  a  picture  of  Columbus  break- 
ing the  egg.  In  consequence  of  these 
visits,  a  number  of  pupils  of  princely  and 
BoUe  fiunilies  were  sent  to  the  institution 
ht  education.  In  1814,  in  accordance 
with  a  plan  suggested  by  Fellenberg  to 
the  emperor  Alexander,  for  the  gradual 
melioration  of  the  state  of  his  empire,  he 
sent  the  count  Capo.  d'Istria  (now  presi- 
deot  of  Greece)  to  examine  the  establish- 
ment His  report  was  in  the  highest  de- 
gree fiiTorable;  and,  in  consequence  of  it, 
Afexander  not  only  presented  to  Fel- 
loibeig  the  insignia  of  the  order  of  St 
Yhdimir,  but  confided  to  his  care  seven 
sons  of  Russian  princes  and  noblemen, 
(at  whose  use  he  maintained  a  Greek 
chapel  near  HofviryL  In  a  few  years  after, 
the  pofitical  state  of  Europe  excited  jeal- 
ousy in  regard  to  the  influence  of  Hofwyl 
on  its  pupils ;  many  states  forbade  the 
education  of  children  abroad ;  and  even 
the  natronage  of  Rusna  was  withdrawn. 
Of  late,  about  one  third  of  the  pupils 
have  been  English,  and  the  remainder 
Swiss.  In  1815,  a  new  building  was 
erected,  to  accommodate  the  increasing 
Bomber  of  the  agricultural  school,  the 
lower  part  of  which  was  occupied  as  a 
ndiog-school  and  gymnasium.  In  1818, 
mother  building  became  necessary  for 
the  lesideDoe  of  the  professors,  and  the 
reception  of  the  friends  of  the  pupils; 
and,  80(m  after,  a  large  building,  now  the 
pincipal  one  of  the  establishment,  vrith 
i»  two  wings,  was  erected  for  the  scien- 
tific institution,  which  furnishes  every 
secommodation  that  could  be  desired  for 
health  or  improvement  In  1823,  another 
building  was  erected  in  the  garden  of  the 
piaonon,  for  a  school  of  poor  girls ;  and, 
in  1827,  the  last  building,  designed  for 
the  intermediate  or  practical  institution. 
Hofwyl  now  comprises,  1.  the  extensive 
experimental  and  model  farm  we  have 
<le8cribed,  some  portions  under  the  bigh- 
Cit  state  of  cultivation,  and  others  under- 
lying the  process  of  gradual  improve- 
inrat,  which  supplies  the  wants  of  its 
population,  amounting  to  about  300  per- 
mn«;  2.  w^ik-shops  for  the  fabrication 
ukI  improvement  of  agricultural  imple- 


ments, scientific  apparatus^  and  clothing 
for  the  establishment;  3.  a  lithographic 
press,  at  which  music  and  other  things 
useful  to  the  institution  are  printed;  4. 
a  scientific  institution,  for  the  education 
of  the  hiffher  classes ;  5.  a  practical  in- 
stitution, for  those  who  are  destined  to  a 
Ufe  of  business,  or  whose  circumstances 
are  limited ;  6.  an  agricultural  institu- 
tion, fow  the  education  of  the  laboring 
classes,- with  two  distinct  buildings  for 
boys  and  girls;  7.  a  normal  school,  or 
semiimry  for  teachers,  which  forms  a  part 
of  this  institution.  At  the  distance  of 
six  miles,  is  the  colony  of  Meykirch,  an 
interesting  branch  of  the  institution,  con- 
sisting of  8  or  10  boys,  who  are  placed, 
much  like  the  new  settlers  of  America, 
on  an  uncultivated  spot,  to  acquire  their 
subsistence  by  their  ovm  labor.  In  this, 
as  in  the  agricultural  institution,  the  pu- 
pils receive  from  three  to  five  hours'  in- 
struction daily,  and  acquire  an  education 
equal  to  that  of  our  common  schools, 
while  they  are  sustained  by  a  small  capi- 
tal, supplied  by  Fellenberg,  in  addition  to 
their  own  earnings.  By  a  letter  from  tiie 
founder,  it  appears,  that,  in  Sept  1829, 
there  were  100  {)upil9  in  the  scientific  and 
practical  institutions,  and  117  in  the  agri- 
cultural instimtion,  under  the  care  of  40  ed- 
ucators and  instructors.  The  pupils  in  the 
scientific  institution  and  the  school  for  peas- 
ant girls  are  under  the  immediate  care  of 
Fellenberg,  his  lady  and  children.  The 
agricultural  and  practical  institutions  are 
committed  especially  to  the  care  of  Vehr- 
li,  whose  faithfulness  and  ability  have 
been  so  fully  tested.  As  a  warning  to 
those  engaged  in  similar  enterprises,  it 
should  TO  mentioned  that  the  greatest 
difficulty  which  was  encountered  in  form- 
ing this  establishment  was  in  procuring 
suitable  coadjutors.  Many  of  those  who 
possessed  the  necessary  intellectual  quali- 
fications had  been  educated  on  a  sys- 
tem which  Fellenberg  deemed  radically 
wrong,  and,  vrith  honest  intentions,  rather 
thwarted  than  promoted  his  views.  Oth- 
ers sought  to  introduce  infidel  and  revo- 
lutionary principles.  Both  classes  seri- 
ously injured  tiie  reputation  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  often  became  its  open  enemies, 
when  they  found  it  necessary  to  leave  it 
Within  the  limits  allowed  us,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  give  even  a  sketch  of  the  system 
of  education  pursued.  Its  great  aim  is 
to  produce  merij  and  not  mtre  sdutlars. 
Its  leading  principle  is  to  unite  physical, 
moral  and  intellectual  education,  and  to 
form  all  tiie  feculties  into  one  harmonious 
system,  corresponding  to   the  capacities 
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and  destination  of  the  individual.  Great 
care  is  taken  to  provide  for  xhe  invigora- 
tion  of  the  body,  and  the  preservation  of 
the  health,  by  the  size  and  airiness  of  the 
buildings,  by  providing  extensive  play- 
grounds, ^rden-spots  and  work-shops, 
and  assigning  regular  hours  for  exercise ; 
by  frequent  cold  bathing,  in  baths  erected 
for  the  purpose ;  and  by  the  careful  reg- 
ulation of  food  and  sleep,  accoifiing  to 
the  necessities  of  individuals,  under  the 
direction  of  the  physician  of  the  estab- 
lishment A  large  number  of  professors, 
in  every  branch,  is  employed,  to  meet 
the  intellectual  wants  of  the  pupils,  and 
to  provide  for  the  separate  instruction  of 
those  whose  capacity  or  previous  educa- 
tion might  at  any  time  prevent  their  en- 
tering regular  classes.  All  the  best  meth- 
ods of  instruction  are  employed,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  subject  and  the 
wants  of  the  individual,  without  adhering 
slavishly  to  any.  The  fundamental  views 
of  Pestalozzi  are  adopted  in  many 
branches,  with  such  modifications  as  are 
necessary  in  their  practical  application. 
The  uunost  watchfulness  is  used  in  moral 
and  religious  education,  not  merely  in  re- 
moving, as  much  as  possible,  the  influence 
of  bad  example,  but  by  the  constant  su- 
pervision ana  parental  care  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Fellenberg  and  a  chosen  set  of 
coadjutors,  formed  in  the  establishment, 
who  exercise  the  office  of  educators,  and 
attend  the  pupils,  as  friends  and  monitors, 
in  tlieir  studies,  their  chambers  and  their 
amusements.  The  developement  of  re- 
ligious feeling,  under  the  influence  of 
revelation,  aided  by  the  cultivation  of  the 
taste,  and  the  fonnation  of  habits  of  con- 
stant industry,  order  and  temperance,  is 
the  means  on  which  they  rely  for  suc- 
cess. The  stimulus  of  rewards  and  dis- 
tinctions is  never  employed ;  and  com- 
plete proof  is  furnished  in  this  establish- 
ment, that  the  most  ardent  thirst  for 
knowledge  and  the  most  assiduous  habits 
of  study  may  be  produced  without  re- 
sorting to  the  principle  of  emulation.  In 
abandoning  the  use  of  this  powerful  stim- 
ulus, no  rigor  or  severity  has  been  found 
necessar}'.  The  most  mild  and  paternal 
system  of  government  has  been  sufficient 
to  reclaim  the  numerous  outcasts  who 
have  been  received  into  the  agricultural 
institution.  Only  two  cases  occurred  in 
which  expulsion  was  necessary,  in  14 
years ;  ana  severe  punishment  is  not  re- 
quisite in  more  than  two  or  three  instances 
in  a  year.  It  would  only  mislead  the 
reader,  to  attempt  to  describe,  in  an  article 
so  limited,  the  admirable  combinations 


of  means,  by  which  the  great  principles 
we  have  mentioned  are  brought  into 
practical  operation.  Another  great  point 
nas  been  fiillv  established  by  the  experi- 
ments of  Fellenber^ — ^that  the  poor  may 
receive  a  good  practical  education  at  such 
an  institution,  without  interfering  ^'ilh 
the  usual  hours  of  labor;  and  3iat,  if 
they  can  be  retained  to  the  age  of  21,  the 
expense  will  be  entirely  repaid. 

We  befieve  no  institution  exists  in  Ku- 
rope,  which  combines  the  same  variety  of 
objects  as  HoAvyL     It  has  given  birth, 
however,  to   a   number  of  agricultural 
schools  in  Switzerland  and  Germany,  di- 
rected by  its  pupils,  which  are  afibrding* 
similar  blessings  to  the  poor.    The  cele- 
brated colony  tor  the  reception  of  paupers, 
at  Frederics  Oord,  in  Holland  (see  Colo- 
nies, Pauper),  is  also  under  the  direction 
of  a  person  educated  at  Hofwyl.    Several 
manual  labor  schools  have  been  formed 
in  our  own  country,  whose  influence  on 
those  destined  to  a  professional  life  will 
doubtless  be  most  happy.    But  we  regret 
that  no  institution,  so  rar  as  we  arc  in- 
formed, has  yet  l)een  founded,  in  which 
agriculture  is  made  the  basis  of  educa- 
tion for  the  outcast,  and  of  reformation 
for  ofienders;  and  where  the  attempt  is 
made  to  qualify  the  poor,  by  an  education 
of  moderate  expense,  for  useful  citizens, 
in  their  original  occupation.    We  cannot 
forbear  expressing  our  hope,  that  some 
of  our  uncultivated  lands  will  soon  be 
appropriated  for  such  moral    lazarettos 
as  the  colony  of  Meykuch,  which  may 
be  the  means  of  rescuing  some  of  our 
youth,  even  of  the  higher  classes,  from 
the  corruption  into  which  idleness  alone 
has  often  plunged  them,  and  may  serve 
as  substitutes  for  those  systems  of  naval 
and  military  discipline,  to  which  they  are 
sometimes  consigned  as  a  forlorn  hope, 
and  whose  tendency,  when  applied  to 
those  destined  for  civil  life,  seems  to  us 
inconsistent  with  the  genius  of  a  free 
government.    We  cannot  but  long  to  see 
some  Fellenberg  rise  up  amidst  the  weal- 
thy of  our  own  country. 

Felloe;  the  cireular  wooden  rim, 
which,  with  the  addition  of  a  nave  and 
spokes,  makes  the  wheel  of  a  carriage. 

Fellowship  ;  the  name  of  a  rule  in 
arithmetic,  usefUl  in  balancing  accounts 
between  traders,  merchants,  &c. ;  as  also 
in  the  division  of  common  land,  prize- 
money,  and  other  cases  of  a  similar  kind. 
Fellowship  is  of  two  kinds,  single  and 
double ;  or  fello^vship  without  time,  and 
fellowship  with  time. 

Single  Fettowslnp  is  when  all  the  moneys 
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have  been  employed  for  the  same  time ; 
and  therefore  the  shares  are  directly  as 
the  stock  of  each  partner.  The  rule  in 
this  case  is  as  follows : — ^As  the  -whole 
stock  :  the  whole  gain  or  loss  :  :  each 
man^s  particular  stock  :  his  particular 
diare  of  the  gain  or  loss. — Example.  A 
bankrupt  is  indebted  to  A  £1000,  to  B 
£2000,  to  C  £3000;  whereas  his  whole 
effects  sold  but  for  £1200 :  required  each 
mail's  share.  Here  tlie  whole  debt  is 
£6000;  therefore 

f  1000:  £200,  A's  share. 
Ab6000:1200::^  2000 :  £400,  B's  share. 

1^3000  :  £600,  C*s  share. 
Double  FdUnoship  is  when  equal  or 
different  stocks  are  employed  for  dif- 
ferent periods  of  time.  The  rule  in  this 
case  is  as  follows: — Multiply  each  per- 
son's stock  by  the  time  it  has  been  en- 
gaged ;  then  say,  As  the  sum  of  the  prod- 
ucts :  the  whole  gain  or  loss  :  :  each 
particular  product  :  the  corresponding 
share  of  the  gain  or  loss. — Excanple,  A 
had  in  trade  £50  for  4  months,  and  B 
£60  for  5  months,  with  which  they  gained 
£34:  required  each  person's  particular 
share. 

50X4  =  200 
eOX5  =  300 

cnn    oj  . .  5  200  :  £  9  12».  A's  gain. 
5UU  :  ^  . .  ^  3QQ  .  £j4    g,  B,g  g^i^ 

(See  Bonnjrcastle's  ^riihmeticy  and  most 
other  authors  on  this  subject.) 

Felo  db  Sb  (a  fdon  of  Mmsdf),  in 
law ;  a  person  that,  oeing  of  sound  mind, 
and  of  the  age  of  discretion,  deliberately 
causes  his  own  death.  The  laws  have 
considered  voluntary  suicide  a  crime,  and, 
as  they  could  not  reach  the  criminal  him- 
self to  punish  him,  have  inflicted  a  pun- 
ishment on  his  friends  and  relatives,  by 
ordering  that  his  body  should  have  an 
ignominious  burial.  But,  as  no  person  of 
nnsound  mind  is  supposed  to  be  capable 
of  committing  a  crime,  provision  was 
made  for  a  trial  by  a  coroner's  inquest,  or 
jury,  which,  being  summoned  for  the 
purpose,  pronoun^d  whether  the  de- 
ceased killed  himself;  and  also  decided 
whether  he  was  of  sound  mind,  and  ca- 
pable of  being  B,felo  de  «e,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  law.  But,  as  the  punish- 
ment in  this  case  was  strongly  repugnant 
to  the  feelings  of  humanity,  and  the  jurors 
were  more  disposed  to  compassionate  the 
relatives  of  a  man  who  had  committed 
such  an  act  of  desperation,  than  to  inflict 
an  additional  misformne  upon  them,  they 
most  frequently,  and,  indeed,  almost  uni- 
formly, gave  a  verdict  of  insanity,  bo  that 
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it  had  become  a  very  general  sentiment, 
that  the  act  of  deliberate  suicide  was  itself 
proof  of  an  unsound  mind.  Another 
reason  for  this  proceeding  was,  that,  by 
the  lav^  of  England,  a /do  de  se  forfeited 
all  his  persona]  property  to  the  king — an- 
otlier  punishment  on  his  survivors,  which 
the  jurors  would  very  naturally  be  led,  by 
the  same  sentunents  of  humanity,  to 
avert  The  law  was,  accordingly,  for  the 
most  part,  inoperative,  as  well  as  inhu- 
man and  unjust,  and  legislators  have  re- 
cently begun  to  expunge  it  from  the  mod- 
em codes. 

Felony,  in  law,  includes  generally  all 
capital  crimes  below  treason.  It  is  a  word 
of  feudal  origin,  and  is  supposed  by  Spel- 
man  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Teu- 
tonic words yc«  and  Ion  (price),  and  mean- 
ing the  price  of  the  fee,  and,  accordingly, 
was  applied  to  those  crimes  which  were 
punished  by  forfeiture  of  lands ;  so  that 
the  crime  would,  in  the  common  expres- 
fflon,  be  as  much  as  a  man's  fee  was 
worth.  The  term  is  now  applied  to  some 
acts  for  which  capital  punishment  is  not 
inflicted ;  as  suicide  is  called  a  felony, 
and  the  self-murderer  a/cfon,  though  it  is 
an  offence  for  which,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  the  felon  himself  could  never  be 
punished.  According  to  the  derivation  of 
this  term,  and  in  its  original  meaning, 
there  would  be  no  felonies  in  the  U. 
States ;  for,  though  fines  are  imposed  for 
many  oflences,  the  direct  forfeiture  of 
lands  and  goods  is  not  a  consequence  of 
any  crime  in  this  cpuntry.  The  term  is 
generally  used,  however,  here,  as  in  Eng- 
land, to  signify  crimes  which  are  punished 
with  death,  the  number  of  which  is  very 
hmited,  both  by  the  laws  of  the  U.  States 
and  those  of  the  several  states.  (See 
Crimes,  and  Death,  Punishment  of) 

Fels  and  Felsen  ;  a  German  word  oc- 
curring in  many  geographical  names,  and 
signifymg  rock;  as  Drachenfels,  Dragon- 
rock. 

Fels<b;  a  Hungarian  word,  meaning 
superior,  situated  ooove.  It  is  the  oppo- 
site of  Also,  situated  lower.  It  occurs  in 
geopaphical  names. 

Felspar.    (See  Feldspar.) 

Feltham,  Owen ;  an  English  author, 
bom  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  centu- 
ry, descended  of  a  respectable  family  in 
Suflblk.  Little  more  is  known  of  him 
than  that  he  resided  many  years  in  the 
&milv  of  the  earl  of  Thomond,  durinff 
which  period  he  published  a  work  of 
great  merit,  entitlea  Resolves,  Divine,  Po- 
Btical  and  Moral  This  book  went  through 
12  editions  before  the  year  1709.    A  13th 
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has  lately  appeared.  His  death  is  supposed 
to  have  taken  place  about  the  year  1678. 

Felting.  The  texture  of  modem  hats, 
wliich  are  made  of  flir  and  wool,  depends 
upon  the  process  of  felting,  which  is  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  fulling,  (q.  t.)  Tbe  fibres 
of  these  substances  are  rou^h  in  one  direc- 
tion only,  as  may  l)e  perceived  by  passing 
a  hair  through  the  fingers  in  opposite  di- 
rections. 'This  roughness  allows  the  fibres 
to  glide  among  each  other,  so  tliat  when 
tbe  mass  is  agitated,  the  anterior  extremi- 
ties slide  forward  in  advance  of  the  body, 
or  posterior  half  of  the  hair,  and  serve  to 
entangle  and  contract  the  whole  mass  to- 
cether.  The  materials  commonly  used 
for  hat-making,  are  the  furs  of  tlie  beaver, 
seal,  rabbit,  and  otlier  animals,  and  the 
wool  of  sheep.  Tbe  fiirs  of  most  animals 
are  mixed  with  a  longer  kind  of  thin  hair, 
which  is  obliged  to  be  first  pulled  out, 
after  wliich  the  fur  is  cut  off  with  a  knife. 
The  materials  to  be  felted  are  intimately 
mixed  together  by  the  operation  of  bow- 
ing, which  depends  on  the  vibrations  of 
an  elastic  string ;  the  rapid  alternations  of 
its  motion  being  pecuharly  well  adapted 
to  remove  all  irregular  knots  and  adhe- 
sions among  the  fibres,  and  to  dispose 
them  in  a  very  light  and  uniform  arrange- 
ment This  texture,  when  pressed  under 
cloths  and  leather,  readily  unites  into  a 
mass  of  some  firmness.  This  mass  is 
dipped  into  a  liquor  containing  a  little  sul- 
phuric acid ;  and,  when  intended  to  form  a 
nat,  it  is  first  moulded  into  a  large  conical 
fi|^ure,  and  this  is  afterwards  reduced  in  its 
dimensions  by  working  it  for  several  hours 
with  the  hands.  It  is  then  formed  into  a 
flat  surface,  with  several  concentric  folds, 
which  are  still  further  comimcted  in  onler 
to  make  the  brim,  and  the  circular  port  of 
the  crown,  and  forced  on  a  block,  which 
serves  os  a  mould  for  the  cylindrical  jmrt. 
The  nap,  or  outer  portion  of  the  fur,  is 
raised  with  a  fine  wire  brush,  and  tlie  hat 
is  subsequendy  dyed,  and  stiffened  on  the 
inside  with  glue.  An  attempt  has  been 
made,  and  at  one  time  excited  considera- 
ble expectation  in  England,  to  form  wool- 
len cloths  by  the  process  of  felting,  with- 
out spinning  or  weaving.  Perfect  imita- 
tions of  various  cloths  were  produced,  but 
thev  were  found  deficient  in  the  finnness 
and  durabihty  wliich  belongs  to  woven 
fabrics. 

Feltre  (Feliria) ;  a -town  of  the  Lom- 
bardo-Venetian  kingdom,  in  tlie  province 
of  Belluno,  about  lo  leagues  from  Venice ; 
lat46°(y4iy'N.;lon.lP55'24''E.  There 
ore  some  manufii/ctures  here  of  silk  and 
leather.    Feltre  is   the  sea  of  a  bishop; 


it  contains  4590  inhabitants,  jo  1809,  Na* 
poleon  gave  the  tide  dukt  c/  FeUrt  to  gen- 
eral Clarke.    (Su  thefoUawing  arUcU^ 

Feltre  (Henry  James  WiUiamCkrke]^ 
duke  of^  of  Irish  extraction,  was  bom 
at  Landrecies,  October  17,  1765.  His 
father  was  a  keeper  of  the  public  stores  at 
Landrecies.  In  1781,  he  entered  tbe 
military  school  at  Paris.  In  1790,  be 
went  to  London  witli  the  French  embas- 
sy, and  aflerwards  served  in  the  infimtry 
and  cavalry,  until  he  was  suspended,  and 
imprisoned  as  a  noble.  At  a  later  period, 
he  was  appointed  chief  of  the  topograpli- 
ical  ofiice,  by  Caniot,  then  a  meml>er  of 
tlie  committee  of  public  safety,  and  the 
head  of  all  military  affairs.  His  senices 
ui  tliis  office  were  valuable,  and  he  was 
retained  in  it  by  the  directory,  which,  in 
1795,  created  him  general  of  division. 
Bonnpnrte  having  at  this  time  excited  the 
jealousy  of  the  directory,  by  his  success 
in  Italy,  and  his  great  ])opularity,  Clarke 
was  sent  to  watch  the  young  general ;  but 
Bonaparte  soon  perceived  tlie  purpose  of 
his  mission,  succeede<l  in  gaining  over 
Clarke  entirely  to  his  interests,  aiiS  em- 
ployed him  OS  his  secretary  in  the  nego- 
tiations of  Campo-Formio.  The  18th  of 
Fruciidor  having  obliged  Camot  to  leave 
France,  Clarke  was  recalled  to  Paris, 
whitlier,  however,  he  did  not  immediately 
re]iair.  His  double  deahng  had  now  be- 
come known,  and  rendered  him  obnoxious 
to  the  army.  He  assisted  m  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  18tli  of  Brumaire  (q.  vA  and 
became  now  closely  connected  witli  Bo- 
naparte. In  1800,  he  was  commandant 
extraordinary  of  Lun^ville,  during  the 
sessions  of  the  congress  at  diat  place. 
After  passing  three  yeare  as  chargi 
(Taffairts  at  the  court  of*^  the  young  prince 
of  Parma,  who  had  just  been  created 
king  of  Etniria,  he  was  appointed 
counsellor  of  state,  and  secretaiy  of  the 
imperial  cabinet  for  the  marine,  and  for 
war.  In  1805,  Napoleon  made  him  gov- 
ernor of  Vienna,  and  grand  officer  ofthe 
legion  of  honor.  He  was  employed,  after 
the  |ieacc  of  Presburg,  in  several  diplo- 
matic negotiations  wiui  Russia  and  B^ng- 
lond,  and,  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  \vdA 
appointed  governor  of  Beriin.  In  1607, 
he  wos  made  minister  of  war.  Shortly  af- 
ter, he  was  created  duke  of  Feltre,  with  a 
veiy  large  dotation.  (See  Dotations.)  He 
had  previously  been  made  count  of  Hune- 
burg.  Elated  by  his  elevation,  be  is  said 
to  have  claimed  descent  from  the  Plan- 
tagcucts.  Napoleon,  amused  by  his  pre- 
tensions, said  to  him,  jestingly,  before  a 
crowd  of  spectators,  Vous  ne  m'avi^zjor 
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meus  paHi  dt  voire  origwf  douUement 
rvyaicy  m  dt  voa  dnits  au  irSne  d'AngU- 
ttrrt;  U  foot  Us  reveruMquer.  The  most 
absolute  deyotion  to  the  wishes  of  Napo- 
leon in  the  administration  of  his  deoart- 
ment,  ahd  a  professed  hatred  of  England, 
diaracterizea  the  duke  at  this  time.  He 
has  been  accused  of  rendering  the  impe- 
rial government  obnoxious  by  his  con- 
duct, and  of  contributing  much  to  hurry 
Napoleon  ^into  the  war  asainst  Spain. 
His  words  respecting  this  subject,  as  late 
as  in  1809,  are  remarkable.  On  the  break- 
ing out  of  Mallet^s  conspiracy,  in  1812, 
in  the  absence  of  Napoleon,  Clarke  lost 
his  presence  of  mind,  and  did  not  recover 
h  tiU  the  danger  was  over,  when  he  or- 
dered the  arrest  of  general  Lamothe.  At 
(he  time  of  the  levy  of  the  guards  of  hon- 
cr,  he  issued  secret  orders  to  the  prefects, 
repreaendng  the  nobles  as  objects  of  sus- 
picion, and  designating  their  children  as 
hostages.  At  this  moment,  when  his 
measures  were  creatine  numerous  enemies 
against  the  imperiiu  government,  the 
duke  of  Rovigo  (Savair),  then  mmister  of 
police,  warned  Napoleon  to  beware  of 
Feltrc,  and  accused  him  of  being  leagued 
with  those  senators  who  had  made  over- 
tures at  London;  but  the  emperor,  unfor- 
tunately for  himself,  would  not  believe 
Clarke  capable  of  such  ingratitude.  Dur- 
ing the  aege  of  Paris,  eveiy  thins'  in 
Fehre's  department  was  left  undone.  The 
most  iniportant  points  were  left  defence- 
less, and  all  precautions  were  neglected. 
To  disguise  his  perfidy,  Clarke  followed 
the  empress  to  mois,  and  even  proposed 
to  dec.lare  the  senate  and  provisory  gov- 
ernment hors  de  la  loi;  a  tew  days  later, 
he  was  found  among  those  whom  he  had 
just  proscribed.  So  important  were  his 
services  to  the  Bouri[)ons,  that  he  would 
have  been  left  in  the  office  of  minister  of 
war,  had  it  not  been  impossible,  as  Louis 
XVm  expressed  himself^  de  le  prendre 
tout  diaua  dt  dessoua  Bofuwarte,  The 
information  he  communicatea  to  the  new 
government  was  valuable,  and  the  duke 
soon  became  a  peer  of  France.  It  was 
dien  that  he  pronounced  fiom  the  tribune 
the  barbarous  maxim  of  the  old  monar- 
chy— si  vevt  k  rtn,  si  veut  la  loi.  On  the 
landinff  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  the  min- 
istry of  war  was  again  given  to  the  duke 
of  Feltre,  and  the  new  minister  repaired 
to  the  chamber  of  deputies,  where  ne  as- 
serted, that,  "arrived  at  the  age  of  50,  he 
had  never  betrayed  any  person."  He 
then  went  to  England,  and  afterwards  to 
Ghent.  While  here,  the  duchess  of  Feltre 
is  said  to  have  obtained  her  husband's 


pardon  fiom  Napoleon.  But  Waterioo 
changed  the  fiite  of  France,  and  Feltie 
published  a  proclamation,  in  which  are 
the  expression^  Bonaparte  et  sa  sirnteU^ 
vils  esdaves  du  tyran.  The  author  or  such 
a  paper  was  not  thought,  even  by  the 
ministers  of  the  foreign  powers,  a  proper 
member  of  the  council  He  was,  how- 
ever, reappointed  minister;  and  in  this 
post  he  proscribed  the  most  experienced 
officers  of  the  army,  and,  in  order  to  prcH 
cure  himself  support,  he  bestowed  large 
sums  on  his  creatures  under  the  name  of 
arrears.  He  classified  all  the  officers,  in 
regard  to  the  degree  of  suspicion  attached 
to  tliem — ^he  wno  had  been  publicly  a 
parasite  of  Napoleon.  He  died  October 
§8, 1818. 

Felucca  ;  a  lltde  vessel  with  oars,  coii>- 
mon  in  the  Mediterranean.    (See  BoaL) 

Feme.  The  Fhngerichie  (Fern-courts) 
were  criminal  courts  of  Gennany  in  the 
middle  ages,  which  took  the  place  of  the 
regular  adminlBtration  of  justice  (then 
fallen  into  decay),  especially  in  criminal 
cases.  These  courts  originated,  and  had 
their  chief  jurisdiction  in  Westphalia,  and 
theu*  proceedings  were  conducted  with  the 
most  profound  secrecy ;  hence  they  were 
called  Westphaliany  or  secret  tribvmals.  The 
word,^  is  probably  derived  from  the  Old 
Saxon  verfeTnefif  which  means  to  excom- 
municate or  curse.  IhngericM,  therefore, 
is  a  tribunal  which  has  power  to  subject 
the  offender  to  banishment  or  outlawry. 
These  courts  derive  their  origin  from 
Charlemagne ;  but  no  explicit  account  of 
them  occurs  earlier  than  the  l^th  century* 
The  total  want  of  the  means  of  procuring 
justice  in  a  regular  way  enabled  them  to 
obtain,  especially  after  the  fall  of  Heniy 
the  Lnn  (1182),  organization  and  extexv- 
sive  authority.  When  the  duchy  of  Sax- 
ony was  dissolved,  the  archbishop  of  Co- 
logne received  Enger  and  Westphalia, 
under  the  name  of  a  duchy.  It  may 
have  been  at  that  time,  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  total  and  ruinous  disorder 
in  the  administration  of  justice,  these  m- 
cret,  or,  as  they  styled  tbemselvc8,yree  tri- 
bunals, came  into  active  operation,  in  the 
place  of  the  courts  which  had  hitherto 
been  held  by  the  bishops  or  royal  com- 
missaries (fmssi  re^).  Amidst  the  gen^ 
ral  distractions  which  were  then  prevalent 
in  Germany,  it  was  not  difficult  for  them 
to  acquire  a  tremendous  authority,  while 
they  might,  at  the  same  time,  produce 
some  beneficial  results ;  and  the  emperors 
afterwards  increased  this  authority,  by 
availing  themselves,  at  dmes,  of  the  IJemr' 
gerichtej  to  promote  their  own  designs,  and 
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to  intimidate,  by  their  meanfl,  powerfol 
nobles.  In  process  of  time,  however, 
they  degenerated,  and  no  longer  confined 
themselves  to  law  and  precedent,  so  that 
the  secrecy  in  which  they  enveloped 
themselves,  only  served  as  a  cloak  to  their 
criminal  purposes.  The  great  number 
of  their  members,  which  were  dispersed 
every  where,  made  it  easy  for  tliem 
to  extend  their  influence  through  all 
Germany.  In  any  German  state,  the 
man  who  had  a  complaint  against  his 
neighbor,  which  could  not  Ije  sustained 
before  the  ordinary  judges,  betook  him- 
self to  a  Westphalian  tribunal.  These 
secret  tribunals  were  most  terrible  in  the 
14th  and  15tli  centuries.  It  is  therefore 
by  no  means  surprising  that  so  many 
voices  were  raised  against  them,  and  that, 
in  1461,  various  princes  and  cities  of  Ger- 
many, as  well  as  the  Swiss  confederates, 
united  in  a  league,  to  enable  all  persons 
to  obtain  justice  by  their  means,  and  to 
prevent  any  from  seeking  it  from  tlie 
secret  tribunals.  Particular  estates  like- 
wise obtained  from  the  emperor  lettera 
of  protection  against  the  violence  of  the 
WestphuUan  tribunal.  The  emperors 
themselves  went  no  further  than  to  make 
some  unavailing  attempts  to  introduce 
improvements  into  the  constitution  of 
the  secret  tribunals.  These  were  bold 
(Qiough,  however,  to  oppose  themselves 
to  the  emperors.  Their  influence  was 
not  entirely  destroyed,  until  the  public 
peace  {Landjriede)  was  established  in 
Germany,  and  an  amended  form  of  trial 
imd  penal  judicature  was  introduced. 
the  last  Fhnpricht  was  held  at  Zell, 
in  the  year  lo6d.  Beyond  the  limits 
of  Westphalia,  there  were  FangaichU  in 
hovFer  Saxony  and  other  German  states ; 
but  they  had  an  authority  far  less  exten- 
ave,  and  their  jurisdiction  was  confined 
to  a  limited  circle. — ^In  consequence  of 
the  secrecy  in  which  these  tribunals  were 
enveloped,  little  is  known  of  their  in- 
ternal organization.  The  chief  officer, 
who  was  generally  a  prince  or  count, 
had  the  supreme  direction  of  the  court, 
the  Jurisdiction  of  which  comprised  oth- 
er free  tribunals.  The  president  of  the 
secret  tribunal  was  called  the  Dreigraf 
(free  count ;  for  in  early  times  those  who 
administered  justice  m  the  provinces 
in  the  kins^s  name  were  denominated 
counit).  His  associates,  who  concur- 
red in  and  executed  the  sentence,  were 
called  Drnscho^en,  their  sessions  Drn- 
db'jiff,  and  theur  place  of  meeting,  FYn- 
9tvM  (free  bench  or  court^  The  IVn- 
tdioffkn,   who   were  appomted   by   the 


counts,  were  scattered   throagh  all   the 
provinces  and  cities  of  Germany.    It  is 
computed  that  their  number  auiounted  to 
100,000.     They  recognised  one  another 
by  certain  signs  and  watch  words,  which 
were  concealed  fi:t>m  the  uninitiated ;  and 
they  were  hence  called  the  Hiasenden  or 
UltimmalL    They  bound  themselves  by  a 
tremendous  oath  ;  for  they  vowed   "  to 
support  the  holy  Feme,  and  to  conceal  it 
from  wife  and  child,  fiither  and  mother, 
sister  and  brother,  fire  and  wind,  from 
all  that  the  sun  shines  on,  the  rain  moist- 
ens, from  all    that   is   between    heaven 
and    earth."     They    acknowledged    the 
emperor  as  their  superior,  and  fo/  tliis 
reason  generally  made  hiin  one  of  their 
number  at  his  coronation  at  Aix-la-Cha* 
pelle.    Admission,  according  to  the  strict 
rules,  could  take  place  only  in  the  Red 
land,  that  is,  in  Westphalia.    The  assem- 
blies of  the  tribunal  were  open  or  secret. 
The    former   were  held   by  day,  in  the 
open  air ;  the  latter  by  night,  in  a  forest, 
or  in  concealed  and  subterranean  placesi 
In  these  diflerent  cases,  the  circumstances 
of  judgment  and  the  process  of  trial  wer^ 
different.      The    cnmes    of  which  the 
secret  tribunal  usurx)ed  cognizance  were 
heresy,  sorcery,  rape,  thef^  robbery,  and 
murder.    The  accusation  was  made  by 
one    of  the    Frnschofftn^  who,   without 
further  proof,  declared  upon  oath,  that 
the  accused  had  committed    the  crime. 
The  accused  was  now  thrice  summoned 
to  appear  before  the  secret  tribunal,  and 
the   citation  was  secretly  afllixed  to  the 
door  of  his  dweUing,  or  some  neighboring 
place;  tlie  accuser  remained  unknown. 
If,  after  the  third  simimons,  the  accused 
did  not  appear,  he  was  once  more  cited 
in  a  solemn  session  of  the  court,  which 
was  called  tlie  secret  AM,  or  Bony  and,  if 
still  contumacious,  was  given  over  to  the 
FVeischofferu     The  firat  fYHsch^t   who 
met  him,  fastened  him,  not  to  a  gibbet, 
but  to  a  tree,  to  indicate  that  he  was 
put  to  death  by  one  of  them.    If  the 
condemmnl  made  any  resistance,  it  was 
lawful  to   destroy  him  outright.      They 
then  lefl  their  knife  by  the  corpse,  to  show 
that  it  was  not  a  murder,  but  a  punish- 
ment inflicted  by  one  of  the  Fnischoff- 
en.    How  many  judicial  murders  were 
perpetrated    in    tliis    manner,    from    re- 
venue, interested  motives,  or  malice,  may 
well  be  imapned.    The  lytisckoffe  who 
gave  the  condemned  a  secret  hint   for 
his  esca|)e,  was 'himself  punished  with 
death.    With  the  greatest  reason  may  ^ve 
call  these  secret  tribunals  the  most  exe- 
crable and  monstrous  perrei^ioiis  of  ju- 
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dicial  insdtutions  which  have  ever  eidsted 
among  civilized  nadons.  Similar  socie- 
ties existed  in  Italy.  (Stolbeiv's  Travels 
VI  Btd^,  III,  p.  44a)  Paul  Wigand  has 
thrown  light  upon  .this  subject  in  his 
WDik  Dob  FemgeruM  WaiJjaUna,  1825. 

FxiOB  COVERT,  in  law,  signifies  a  mar- 
ried wonuui,  in  contradistinction  to  a  feme 
toU,  or  nnffle  woman.    By  the  common 
law  of  fingiand  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
U.  States,  the  legal  capacity  of  a  woman 
to  contract,  and  sue  or  be  sued,  separate- 
ly, ceases  on  her  marriage.'  By  the  act  of 
mazriage,  her  husband  becomes  a  party 
Id  her  oontracts,  existing  at  the  time  of 
the  marriage.  He  is  liable  to  pay  her  debts, 
or  he  may  collect  for  his  own   use  the 
debts  due  to  her.    All  her  personal  prop- 
erty also   becomes  his,  and  he  may  re- 
duce it  to  his  own  possession.    And  if  she 
makes  a  contract  during  the  marriage,  it 
is  his  contract  as  fer  as  it  has  any  mrce. 
By  the  civil  law,  the  wife's  legal  capacity 
is  not  merged  by  the  marriage  to  nearly 
^  same  extent.    She  holds  her  property 
separately,  and  may,  in  respect  to  it,  com- 
mence and  defend  suits  independently  of 
her  httfiband ;  and  so  she  may  contract,  in 
respect  to  her  property  or  her  separate 
business,  independently  of  her  husband. 
%Vhile  brd  Mansfield  was  chief  justice  of 
the  king^  bench  in  England,  it  was  deci- 
ded by  that  couit,  that,  when  a  husband 
and  wife  voluntarily  separated  by  an  agree- 
ment made  between  themselves  for  this 
purpose,  and  an  allowance  was  made  by 
the  hu^nd  to  the  wife  for  her  support, 
the  wife  might  be  sued,  separately,  on  her 
contracts  for  articles  used  in  her  ordina- 
ry course  of  living.    This  decision  was 
doubted,  fit>m  time  to  time,  and  finally 
overruled  in  the  time  of  lord  Kenyon,  the 
successor  to  lord  Mansfield.    But  if  the 
husband  is  transported  beyond  sea,  out- 
lawed, or  condemned  to  imprisonment  for 
life,  or  the  parties  are  divorced  from  the 
bonds  of  matrimony,  or  from  bed  and 
board,  the  wife's  capacity  to  contract,  and 
to  sue  in  her  own  name,  for  causes  of  ac- 
tion accruing  subsequendy,  will  be  reviv- 
ed.   So  in  courts  of  equi^,  following,  in 
this  respect,  more  nearly  the  civil  law,^  a 
wife  may  maintain  suits  separately  from 
her  husband,  where  this  is  necessary  in 
order  to  the  attainment  of  justice.    An 
exception  is  also  made,  by  a  particular 
custom  in  London,  in  fiivor  of  trade ;  for  a 
feme  eooeri  trader  In  that  city  may  con- 
tract, and  sue  or  be  sued,  in  her  own  name, 
in  concerns  relating  to  her  trade. 

Feu ciiTo ;  the  noblest  branch  of  gym- 
nastics, (q,  V.)  Fencing  is  divided  into 


fencing  with  the  broad  sword  and  die 
small  sword ;  the  latter  being  the  higher 
aad  more  perfect,  and  highly  useful  in  the 
pbyracal  education  of  the  male  sex,  as  it 
gives  strength  and  flexibility  to  the  limbs, 
quickness  anji  accuracy  to  the.  eye,  and 
coolness  and  self-possession  to  the  mind. 

Fen  ;  a  place  overflowed  with  water, 
or aboimding  with  bogs;  as  the  boss  in 
Ireland,  the  fens  in  Lincolnshire,  Kent 
and  Cambridgeshire.  These  fens  abound 
in  duck,  teal,  mallards,  pike,  eels,  &c., 
and  an  herbage  that  is  very  nourishing 
to  sheep  and  catde. 

FE5EL0N,  Francois  de  Salignac  de  la 
Motte ;  one  of  the  most  venerable  of  the 
French  clergy,  the  pattern  ofvirme  in  the 
midst  of  a  corrupt  court  He  was  bom 
in  1651,  at  the  chateau  F^n^lon,  in  Peri- 
gord,  of  a  familv  illustrious  in  church  and 
state.  A  gentle  disposition,  uniM  with 
ffreat  vivacity  of  mind,  and  a  feeble  and 
delicate  comftitution,  characterized  his 
youth.  His  uncle,  th^  marquis  of  F^ne- 
lon,  had  him  educated  under  liis  own  eje, 
at  Cahors.  The  youth  made  astomshmg 
progress,  and  easily  mastered  the  most 
difilcult  studies.  In  his  15th  year,  he 
preached  with  great  applause.  His  uncle, 
fearing  that  success  and  flattery  mieht 
corrupt  so  amiable  a  heart,  advised  his 
nephew  to  cultivate  his  talents  m  retire- 
ment He  placed  him  under  the  care  of 
the  abb^  Tronson,  superior  of  St  Sulpice, 
in  Paris.  At  the  age  of  24,  F^n^lon  took 
holy  orders,  and  performed  the  fatiguing 
duties  of  the  parish  of  St  Sulpice.  Har- 
lay,  archbishop  of  Paris,  gave  him  the  care 
of  a  society  of  female  converts,  called 
the  A*eu;  CaffwlicSy  which  office  he  dis> 
charged  during  three  years.  In  this  sta- 
tion lie  first  displayed  his  powers  of  in- 
struction and  persuasion.  The  king,  hav* 
inff  heard  of  die  success  of  his  labors,  ap- 
pointed him  to  take  charge  of  a  mission 
to  Saintonge,  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Huguenots,  where  his  mild  and  convincing 
eloquence,  joined  to  his  amiable  manners, 
met  with  astonishing  success.  It  is  to  the 
honor  of  Fto^lon,  that  he  would  not  ac^ 
cept  this  post;  except  on  condition  that  no 
other  means  should  be  employed  than 
those  of  charity  and  argument  In  1681, 
his  uncle  conferred  on  nim  the  priory  of 
Carennac  Soon  afier,  he  wrote  his  first 
work.  On  the  Education  of  Daughters, 
which  was  the  boMs  of  his  future  reputa- 
tion. In  1689,  Louis  XIV  intrusted  to  him 
the  education  of  his  grandsons,  the  dukes 
of  Burgundy,  Anjou  and  Beiri.  Fen^lon 
was  successful  in  forming  the  mind  of  the 
young  duke  of  Burgundy,  heir  presump- 
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tive  to  the  throne  of  France,  and  sowed 
tlie  seeds  of  every  princely  virtue  in  liis 
heart;  but  his  premature  death  blasted 
the  pleasing  anucipations  entertained  re- 
specting him.  In  1(J^)4,  Fenelon  was  crea- 
ted archbishop  of  Cambray.  A  tJieologi- 
cai  dispute  (see  Qmeiism)  with  Bossuet, 
his  former  instructor,  terminated  in  his 
condemnation  by  pope  Innocent  XII,  and 
his  banishment  to  liis  diocese  by  Louis 
XIV.  Fenelon  submitted  without  the 
least  hesitation.  In  this  period  (11)94 — 07) 
was  written  his  letter  to  Louis  XIV,  first 
discovered  in  18^  in  which  he  speaks 
bold  truths  to  the  deceived  monarch. 
(LeUre  dt  Feniion  h  JUrns  XIV,  ante  Fac- 
mmUe,  Renouard,  Paris,  1825).  From  this 
time,  he  hved  in  his  diocese,  sustaining 
Uie  venerable  character  of  a  Christian 
philosopher,  and  scrupulously  performing 
nis  saciyd  duties.  lie  died  1 7 1 5,  of  a  lung 
fever.  His  worics  in  the  deiMUtments  of 
philosophy,  theology  and  tlie  belles-lettres, 
have  immoitalized  his  name.  He  was  fa- 
Qiihar  with  the  best  models  of  ancient 
and  modem  times,  and  his  muid  was  ani- 
mated by  a  mild  and  gentle  spirit  of  L>e- 
nevolence.  His  style  is  fluent  and  pleas- 
ing, pure  and  harmonious.  His  most  cel- 
el^ted  woriL  is  Les  Aventures  de  TiU^ 
meupitj  in  which  he  endeavored  to  ex- 
hibit a  model  for  the  education  of  a  prince. 
It  was  carried  off  and  published  by  a  val- 
et employed  to  transcnbe  the  manuscript 
On  the  appearance  of  this  work,  Louis 
manifested  displeasure  towards  Fenelon, 
conceiving  this  historical  romance  to  be  a 
satire  on  his  reign,  and  forbade  tlie  com- 
pletion of  the  printing.  Some  malicious 
persons  pretended,  what  Fenelon  himself 
never  thought  ofj  that  Calypso  represented 
mndame  de  Montespan,  Eucharis  mad- 
emoiselle Fontangos,  Antiojie  die  duchess 
of  Burgundy,  Protesilaus  Louvois,  Idome- 
neus  the  exiled  king  James,  and  Sesostris 
Louis  XIV.  It  is  a  master|>icce  of  its 
kind,  delivering  the  most  exr«:llent  moral- 
ity in  pleasing  language.  Two  years  af- 
ter his  death,  his  heirs  publislied  die  TtU- 
ma^iic,  complete  in  two  volumes.  Since 
that  lime,  there  have  been  nimierous  edi- 
tions. In  Idl9,  a  monument  was  erected, 
by  public  subscription,  to  his  memory; 
and  the  7th  of  Januaiy,  IB2G,  his  statue, 
executed    by   the   sculptor    David,  was 

eiced  at  Cambray.  Bausset  wrote  The 
fe  of  Fenelon,  fiom  original  papeis; 
and  ChampoUion-Fifleac  has  publLslied 
a  collecuon  of  liis  fetters  never  before 
printed.  The  Wmrts  ckoisits  dt  Fcfndbn, 
wiU)  his  eukgy  by  La  Harpe,  and  a  bio- 
graphical and  critical  notice  by  M.  ViUo- 


main,  appeared  at  Paris,  1835,  in  6  vote. 

Feivnel  (cm/tikum  faniculuni) ;  a  tall 
plant  of  the  natural  order  umbelliftr^ 
bearing  umbels  of  small  yellow  flowers, 
and  finely  divided  leaves.  By  cultivation, 
the  seeds  lose  theur  acrid  properties,  and 
acquire  an  agreeable  flavor ;  they  are  car- 
minative, and  are  frequently  employed  in 
medicme.  In  Italy,  the  young  sprouts  are 
eaten  as  a  salad,  and  also  in  soupa  The 
A,  graveoUns  hsa  a  strong  and  less  agree- 
able odor,  and  does  not,  ordinarily,  ex- 
ceed 18  inches  in  height  Fepnel  seed  is 
extensively  exported  from  France  to  Great 
Britain,  and  is  said  to  be  employed  in  die 
latter  country  in  the  manufacture  of  gin* 

Fenton,  Elijah,  an  English  audiorand 
poet  of  considerable  talent,  as   well   as 
learning,  was  bom  in  1683,  at  Sheltoiiy 
near  Newcasde,  in  Staffordshire.   He  was 
of  an  ancient  and  respectable  family,  but 
the  youngest  of  12  cluldren.    After  going 
through  the  usual  course  of  education  at 
Jesus  college,  Cambridge,  he    took   his 
bachelor's  degree  with  the  intendon  of 
entering  the  church.   This  desifin  was^ 
however,  rendered  abortive  by  his  politi- 
cal principles,  and  he  accepted  an  engage- 
ment in  the  capacity  of  usher.     The  ^ri 
of  Orrery  aflerwanls,  through  the  recom- 
mendadon  of  his  friends,  was  induced  to 
make  him  his  private  secretary,  and  to 
place  his  eldest  son  under  his  care.    In 
this  situation  he  became  acquainted  with 
most  of  the  wits  of  the  age;  and  Pope^ 
whom  he  assisted  in  his  Odyssey  (tnuisla- 
ting  the  whole  of  the  first,  fourth,  nine- 
teenth and  twentieth  books  of  that  poem)^ 
m  particular,  was  much  attached  to  him. 
Pone's  interest  was  exerted  in  his  favor, 
both  with  Ciaggs^  the  secretary,  and  after 
hii  death,  with  lady  Trumbull,  to  whose 
son  he  was  appointed  tutor.    Besides  the 
translations  alluded  to,  he  published,  in 
170^),  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Verses ;   a 
volume  ofpoems,  1717;   Mariamnt^  a 
tragedy,  1723 ;  and  the  Lives  of  Milton 
and  Waller,  vnxh  an  edition  of  the  poems 
of  the  latter.    His  death  took  place  July 
Idth,  1730.    As  a  poet,  Fenton  displayed 
much  harmony  and  poetic  diction,  and, 
as  a  translator,  considerable  sweetness  and 
fiicility  of  versification.    His  tmgedy  of 
Mariamne  also  maintains  a  lespecuble 
rank  among  similar  dramatic  productiona. 

Fkoo,  or  Feud.     (See  Feudal  ^fsUnu) 

Feodor  IwAifOwiTscH ;  court  painter 
to  die  duke  of  Baden.  This  artist  was 
bom  in  1765,  in  a  Calmuck  horde,  on  die 
frouders  of  Russia  and  China.  He  knew 
nothing  of  his  family,  ami  the  recoUectioos 
of  his  youdi  went  no  fiuther  back  Uiau  to 
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has  capture  by  the  RomUuis.     Ab  he  was 
carried  away  by  the  Ruasiaiis,  he  must 
have  beloDged  to  the  Torgots,  who  had 
placed  tliemaelves  under  the  protectioo  of 
the  Russians,  but,  on  accouDt  of  some  di»- 
putes  with  the  Muscovites,  deserted  their 
country,  and  went  over  to  the  Chinese. 
During  this  flight,  a  small  party  of  the 
horde  waa  surrounded  on  a  mountain  by 
tlie    Cossacks,   and,  ofiering   resistance, 
most  of  them  were  slain,  and  the  rest 
made  prisoneis.    Feodor  yet  remembers 
this  attack.    A  female,  who,  he  thinks, 
must  have  been  his  mother,  made  every 
esenion  to  save  him,  but  without  success. 
The  boy,  then  between  five  and  six  years 
old,  was   taken   to  St  Petersburg,  and 
placed  under  the  protection  of  the  em- 
press, from  wJiich  it  may  be  conjectured, 
that  he  bekinged  to  a  family  of  Calmuck 
places,  which  was  confirmed  by  a  Rus- 
sian officer  who  was  present  at  the  attack. 
At  his  baptism,  he  was  called  Feodor 
Iwanowitsch.     The   empress  Catharine 
sent  the  boy  as  a  present  to  the  prin- 
cess Amelia  of  Baden.     This  princess 
provided  for  his  education.    He  displayed 
a  love  for  painting,  labored  assiduously, 
went  to  Italy,  and  remained  seven  years  in 
Rome,  where  bis  talent  for  the  art  was  de- 
veloped in  various  ways.    Thence  he  went 
with  jofd  Elgin  to  Greece,  and  sketched 
many  remains  of  ancient  sculpture,  for  the 
knowledge  of  which  we  are  indebted  to 
the  zeal  of  the  English  traveller.   He  then 
accompanied  that  nobleman  to  London,  to 
superintend  the  engraving  of  tlie  Elgin 
ooilectioD.     After  a  residence  of   three 
years  in  that  capital,  he  returned  to  Carl»- 
nihe,  and  was  appointed  court-painter  by 
the  late  duke  Charles  Frederic.    Nature 
formed  this  artist  rather  for  a  sculptor  than 
a  painter,  for  the  plastic  principle  prevails 
throughout  his  works ;  and,  as  he  execu- 
ted most  of  them  en  camaieuy  he  could 
approach  nearer  to  the  effect  of  rehef. 
By  the  constant  study  of  antiques  and  of 
the  old  Florentine  masters,  he  attained^  in 
perfection,  their  precise,  severe  and  grand 
style.    The  quiet,  which  the  sacredness  of 
the  subject  demands,  is  the  principal  char- 
acteristic of  his  religious  compositions ; 
but,  in  bis  bacchanalian  pieces,  all  is  life 
and  motion,  uniting  the  fire  of  Guiiio  Ro- 
mano with  the  boldness  and  strength  of 
Buonarroti.    His  figures  display  an  aston- 
ishing variety,  and  an  individuality  which 
oould  be  produced  only  by  an  artist,  who 
k)oked  on  living  men  with  a  free  and  pen- 
etrating eye.     One  thing  he  has  never 
attained— the  powerof  representing  female 
grace.    Although  his  ladies  do  not  always 


want  djgnity,  still  traces  of  sensuality  are 
often  mingled  with  it.  His  figures  are  too 
contracted,  and  he  is  too  fond  of  disposing 
drapery  in  a  multitude  of  small  folds.  He 
has  etched,  in  a  masterly  manner,  some 
pictures;  among  others,  a  descent  from 
the  cross,  by  Volterra. 

Feodosia  ;  a  city  of  European  Russia. 
(See  Cqffiu) 

Ferdinand  ;  German  emperors :  1.  Fer- 
dinand I,  brother  of  Charies  V,  whom  he 
succeeded  as  emperor  of  Germany,  1558, 
having  been  chosen  king  of  the  Romans, 
1531,  and  king  of  Hungar}'  and  Bohemia, 
15p6.  In  1559,  he  held  a  diet  at  Au^ 
burg,  in  which  the  currency  of  the  empue 
was  regulated,  and  many  religious  grievan- 
<5es  suffered  by  the  Protestants  were  ex])Oft- 
ed.  Ferdinand  was  of  a  mild  character, 
and,  at  the  second  session  of  the  council  of 
Trent,  in  15G2,  he  obtained  sevekil  relig- 
ious privileges  for  his  subjects.  The  aulic 
coimcil  (q.  v.)  was  definitively  organized 
during  his  reign.  He  ascended  the  throne 
too  late  to  eftect  as  much  good  in  Germa- 
ny as  he  would  otherwise  have  done. — 
2.  Ferdinand  II  succeeded  his  uncle  Mat- 
thias, who  died  without  children,  and  who 
had  secured  to  him  the  succession  in  an 
asseml)ly  of  the  states,  in  1617.  He  as- 
cended the  imperial  throne  when  the 
thirty  years'  war  (q.  v.)  was  just  on  the 
point  of  breaking  out,  and  the  house  of 
Austria  was  in  a  critical  situation.  He 
was  of  a  daric  and  reserved  character, 
had  been  educated  by  the  Jesuits  at  In- 
golstadt,  and,  in  his  religious  viewrs, 
was  very  unlike  his  ancestors,  Fenlinand 
I,  Maximilian,  or  even  Rodolph  and  Mat- 
thias. His  zeal  was  excited  against  ever^ 
deviation  from  the  decrees  of  the  councd 
of  Trent,  and  he  obstinately  adhered  to 
bigoted  and  narrow  views  of  religion. 
The  retreat  of  the  Bohemian  forces,  who 
had  appeared  before  Vienna,  under  the 
command  of  Thurn,  gave  him  an  opjjop- 
tunity  of  securing  his  election  to  the  im- 
p^al  throne,  in  spite  of  tha  opposition  of 
the  Union  and  the  Bohemians  (1619).  The 
support  of  the  league,  and  of  tlie  elector  of 
Saxony,  John  George  I,  placed  him  firmly 
on  the  throne  of  Bohemia,  where  he  relent- 
lessly persecuted  the  Protestants,  banishing 
their  preacherB,and  compelling  many  thou- 
sand industrious  people  to  remove  to  foi^ 
eign  countries.  He  recalled  the  Jesuits, 
and  tore  the  charter  of  privileges,  granted 
by  Rodolph  II,  with  his  own  hand.  (See 
Calixtines.)  He  declared  his  rival,  Frede- 
ric V,  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  and  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  transferred  the  Palatinate  to  the 
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duke  of  Bavaria,  who  supported  his  roea* 
Bures.  His  ffenerals,  TiIiV  and  Wallen- 
stein,  defeated  Christian  I V,  king  of  Den- 
znaric.  Christian,  duke  of  Brunswick,  and 
count  Mansfeld.  The  two  dukes  of  Meck- 
lenburg, who  had  taken  part  with  Den- 
mark, were  put  under  the  ban  of  the  em- 
pire. Wallenstein  was  invested  with  tlie 
duchy  of  Mecklenburg.  He  also  attempt- 
ed to  make  himself  master  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  Baltic ;  but  this  project  failed, 
the  siege  of  Strolsund  being  rendered  in- 
effectual by  the  protection  of  the  llanse 
towns.  He  now  published  the  edict  of 
restitution  (1629],  restoring  all  the  eccle- 
nastical  foundations  which  had  been  abol- 
ished by  the  Protestants,  contrary  to  the 
ecclesiastical  reservation  (see  Adigwus 
Peace),  to  the  Catholic  bishops  and  prel- 
ates, declaxin^  the  Calvinists  to  be  ex- 
cluded finom  the  religious  peace,  and  re- 
quiring the  Protestant  subjects  of  Catho- 
lic princes  to  embrace  the  Catholic  relig- 
ion. This  edict  was  carried  into  execu- 
tion, bv  force  of  arms,  at  Aussburg,  Ulm, 
Kauffburen  and  Radsbon.  But  the  dis- 
mission of  Wallenstein,  which  was  almost 
wianimously  demanded  by  the  diet,  and 
the  efforts  of  Richelieu,  who  put  all  his 
political  machinery  in  motion,  in  order  to 
secure  to  France  a  powerful  influence  in 
Europe,  and  to  limit  the  almost  over- 
whelminff  power  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
and,  finafly,  the  power  of  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus,  supported  by  France  and  assisted 
by  the  Protestants,  when  they  found  all 
hopes  of  reconciliation  destroyed  by  the 
mege  of  Magdebur^,-*all  contributed  to 
prevent  Ferdinand  m>m  carrying  his  plan 
mto  execution.  The  death  of  GusUivus 
AdolphuB,  the  victoiy  of  his  own  son, 
the  arch-duke  Ferdinand,  over  Ber- 
nard, duke  of  Weimar,  at  Nordlingen,  and 
the  separate  peace  with  Saxony  (Prague, 
1635),  ^ve  him  the  prospect  of  an  ulti- 
mate triumph  over  the  Protestants.  But 
the  treatment  of  the  elector  of  Treves, 
who,  having  placed  himself  under  the 
protection  of  France,  and  received  French 
troops  into  his  fortresses,  was  carried  oflT 
fiom  Luxembourg  by  the  Spanish  troops, 
by  the  command  of  Ferdinand  and  Philip 
IV,  and  the  murder  of  the  French  gam- 
eon,  gave  France  a  pretext  for  an  imme- 
diate war  with  Spain  and  Austria.  Swe- 
den could  now  act  vrith  renewed  vigor. 
Baner  (q.  r.)  defeated  the  imperial  and  Sax- 
on forces  at  Wittstock,  1696,  and  drove  them 
out  of  Hesse ;  and  Ferdinand  died  Feb.  15, 
1637,  without  having  accomplished  his  de^ 
sign  of  destroying  Protestantism  and  politi- 
cal freedom  in  Germany.—^  His  son,  Fer- 


dinand in,  the  victor  of  Ndrdlingen,  suc- 
ceeded him.  He  was  more  diB[x)6ed  to- 
wards peace  than  his  father.  Baner,  and 
Bernard,  duke  of  Weimar,  repeatediv  de- 
feated the  imperial  troops.  Still,  how- 
ever, the  diet,  assembled  at  Ratisbon  in 
1640,  did  not  agree  to  a  peace.  Altiiough 
Ferdinand  would  not  render  himself  am- 
servient  to  the  interests  of  Spain  and  the 
Jesuits,  and  though  he  showed  much 
spirit  in  the  diet,  yet  he  was  unable  to 
accomplish  his  objects.  At  last,  the  pre- 
hminaries  of  Hamburg  were  concluded 
(1641),  by  the  articles  of  which  a  general 
congress  was  assembled  at  Munster  and 
Osnabriick,  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating 
a  peace.  A  long  time  elapsed  before  tliis 
congress  commenced  its  session,  and,  in 
the  mean  time,  as  there  was  no  truce,  the 
war  continued  with  various  success.  In 
1648,  when  the  Swedes  (who,  under  Tor- 
stenson,  had  even  threatened  Vienna) 
were  on  the  point  of  taking  poesession  of 
the  capital  of  Bohemia,  under  Wrangel, 
Ferdinand  determined  to  accede  to  the 
peace.  (See  Westphalui,  Peace  of)  He 
soon  after  secured  the  election  of  nis  son, 
Ferdinand  IV,  as  king  of  the  Romans; 
but  that  prince  died  3ie  next  jear.  In 
the  diet  of  1653 — 54,  some  unportam 
changes  were  made  in  the  aaminis^ 
tiation  of  justice.  Shordy  before  his 
death  (1657),  Ferdinand  concluded  a 
league  with  the  Poles  against  the  Swedes. 
FERDiNAim  V,  king  of  Arragon,  who 
received  from  the  pope  the  tide  of  the 
Catholic^  on  account  of  the  expulsion  of 
the  Moois  from  Spain,  was  the  son  of 
king  John  II,  and  was  bom  in  1453.  By 
his  marriage  with  Isabella,  queen  of  Cas- 
tile, he  laid  the  foundation  for  the  union  of 
the  difierent  Spanish  kingdoms,  which  was 
finally  completed  42  years  later.  ^  Ferdw 
nand  and  Isabella  Uved  together,"  says  a 
historian,  ^not  like  a  couple  whose  united 
possessions  were  under  the  control  of  the 
husband,  but  Uke  two  monarohs,  closely 
and  voluntarily  united  by  a  community  of 
interests."  Isabella  allowed  her  husband 
no  other  share  in  the  government  of  Cas- 
tile than  the  privilege  of  affixing  his  sig- 
nature to  the  decrees,  and  of  uniting  lua 
arms  with  her  ovni.  With  Ximenes  (q.  v.) 
they  raised  Spain  to  an  eminence  which 
she  had  never  before  attained.  After  a 
bloody  war  of  ten  years,  they  conquered 
Grenada  (1491),  the  only  kingdom  of  which 
the  Moors  yet  retained  possession  in 
Spain ;  but  the  most  brilliant  event  of  their 
rei^  was  the  discovery  of  America,  for 
which  Isabella  had  fimiished  the  ships, 
and  which  made  them  sovereigns  of  anew 
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worid.  (See  Cokanbus,)  This  politic 
prince  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Spanish 
ascendency  in  Europe  by  the  acquisition 
of  Naples  (1505),  by  means  of  his  general, 
Gonzalvo  of  Cordova,  and  by  the  conquest 
of  Navarre  (1512);  but  his  policy  was 
deceitful  and  despotic  These  stains  ob- 
scure tlie  great  qualities  wliich  made  him 
the  first  monarch  of  his  time.  His  efforts 
to  aggrandize  himself,  and  confirm  his 
power,  and  his  religious  bigotry,  led  him 
mto  great  errors.  For  the  purpose  of 
domineering  over  the  consciences  of  his 
oubjects,  he  instituted  the  court  of  the  in- 
quisition, in  1480,  not  perceiving  that  he 
Uius  gave  the  clergy  a  power  which  they 
would  soon  use  against  the  monarch  him- 
self Not  less  unjust  and  impolitic  was 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  (1492)  and  the 
banishment  of  the  Moors  (1501).  After 
the  death  of  his  wife  Isabella  (1504),  he 
married  Germaine  de  Foiz,  and  died 
(1516)  of  the  dropsy,  produced  by  an 
aphrodisiac-,  given  him  by  his  second  wife. 
Gbaries  I  (V)  succeeded  him. 

Ferdinand  I  (at  an  earlier  period,  IV) 
ef  Bourbon,  Infant  of  Spain,  king  of  the 
Two  SiciJies,  bom  Jan.  12, 1751,  was  the 
third  son  of  Charles  111,  king  of  Spain, 
whom  he  succeeded,  in  1759,  on  the  throne 
of  Naples,  on  the  accession  of  the  latter  to 
that  of  Spain.  Ferdinand  IV  took  the 
reins  of  government  into  his  own  hands 
/an.  1%  1767.  The  administration  had 
hitherto  been  conducted  by  a  council  of 
r^ency,  estabtiabed  by  his  father,  under 
the  praodency  of  the  celebrated  marquis 
Tanucciy  previously  professor  of  law  at 
Pisa.  His  education,  and  that  of  his  elder 
brother,  Gharies  IV  of  Spain,  bad  been 
conducted  by  prince  Santo  Nicandro,  a 
man  of  honest  intentions,  but  of  limited 
Tiews.  Ferdinand  was,  therefore,  ex- 
tremely ignorant,  and  could  never  be  in- 
duced, by  the  important  events  of  the  age, 
to  give  up  huntmg,  fishing,  and  similar 
pleasures,  so  commonly  the  occupation 
of  those  to  whom  they  should  be  the  least 
fiuniliar.  While  a  child,  Ferdinand  showed 
fltrong  inclinations  towards  the  people, 
aRen  inviting  boys  in  the  street  to  visit 
liim,  d^.  On  feast  days,  lie  loved  to  play 
with  the  children  of  the  lazzaroni,  and, 
even  in  his  later  days,  used  to  enter  into 
conversation  with  these  ])eople,  who,  in 
dieir  turn,  called  him  by  the  familiar  epi- 
thet ^nasone  (long  nose),  he  having  the 
nasal  elongation  common  to  the  Spanish 
Bourbona  Ferdinand  thus  became  the 
finrorite  of  the  people.  In  1768,  he  mai^ 
ried  Maria  Caroline,  daughter  of  the  em- 
jwesi  Maria  Theceaa.     His   wife   soon 


acquired  a  decided  influence  over  Ferdi- 
nand. Tanucci  was  still  prime  minister. 
He  abolished,  in  1764,  the  feudal  tribute 
of  a  white  horse,  paid  annually  to  the 
pope ;  but,  having  lost  the  favor  of  Charles 
III  of  Spain,  he  gave  in  his  resignation 
in  1777,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  mar- 
quis Sambuca.  The  king  was  now  pre- 
vailed upon  by  his  wife  to  engage  a  Uttle 
more  in  the  affairs  of  government;  but  he 
did  notliing  without  her  advice.  Sambuca 
therefore  attempted  to  alienate  the  king 
from  his  wife  by  means  of  a  beautiful 
English  woman,  who  had  married  a 
Frenchman  (Goudar)  at  Naples ;  but  the 
queen  discovered  the  plot,  and  M.  and 
Mme.  Goudar  were  banished  from  Naples. 
This  event  contributed  to  strengthen  the 
influence  of  the  queen,  and  a  letter  of 
Sambuca's  to  Madrid,  in  which  he  gave 
an  unfavorable  account  of  the  queen,  hav- 
ing been  intercepted,  he  was  obliged  to  . 
retire  to  his  native  city,  Palermo,  in  1784. 
Acton  (q.  v.),  who  was  his  successor,  fol- 
lowed implicitly  the  wishes  of  the  queen ; 
and  the  cabinet  of  Madrid  now  lost  all 
influence  in  that  of  Naples,  which  became 
more  closelv  united  with  Austria  and 
England.  JBut  the  French  revolution 
soon  involved  in  its  consequences  this 
country,  one  of  the  worst  governed  in 
Europe.  As  the  cabinet  of  Naples  hesi- 
tated to  comply  with  the  demand  of 
France  to  renounce  all  coimezion  with 
England,  La  Touche  appeared  with  a 
French  squadron  before  the  capital,  and 
compelled  the  court  to  accept  the  pre- 
scriljed  conditions.  But,  afler  the  death 
of  Louis  XVI,  Ferdinand  joined  the  coa- 
lition against  France,  and  took  part  in  the 
general  war  from  1793  to  1796.  After 
two  years  of  peace,  the  victoiy  of  Nelson 
at  Aboukir  again  engaged  Ferdinand 
against  the  French,  who,  on  the  defeat  of 
the  Neapolitans  under  general  Mack,  took 
possession  of  the  whole  kingdom  (Jan. 
23, 1799),  and  proclaimed  the  Partheno- 
pean  republic — an  act  which  the  situation 
of  affairs  probably  rendered  necessary, 
because  it  was  not  possible  to  establish  a 
new  monarchy.  Yet  no  one  acquainted  with 
the  character  of  the  Neapolitans,  could,  for  a 
moment,  have  expected  the  duration  of  the 
republic.  The  court,  with  Acton,  had 
already  fled  (Dec.  24, 1798)  to  Palermo. 
But,  June  21, 1799,  the  capital  again  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  royalist  army,  under 
cardinal  Ruffo,  and  many  adherents  of  the 
republic  were  executed.  The  court  did 
not  return  to  Naples  till  January,  1800, 
when  a  treaty  was  concluded  between 
Spain  and  the  first  consul,  by  which  the 
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integrity  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
was  guarantied.  Notwithstanding  this,  by 
the  peace  with  France  (Florence,  March 
28,  1801),  Naples  was  obliged  to  ccnle 
the  Stato  dei  rresidi,  &c^  and  to  receive 
French  troops  into  the  kingdom — a  meas- 
ure necessary  for  France,  on  account  of 
the  well  known  insincerity  of  the  Neapoli- 
tan cabinet.  In  the  treaty  of  ncuti-ality 
lictween  the  same  powers,  in  1805,  Ferdi- 
nand was  also  obliged  to  promise  not  to 
permit  the  landing  of  the  troops  of  the 
Delligerent  powers  ni  Naples.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1805,  an  Anglo-Russian  fleet  appeared 
before  Naples,  and  12,000  Russians  were 
landed.  Napoleon,  in  consequence,  sent 
French  troops  into  the  Neapolitan  territo- 
nr,  to  punish  the  king  for  this  breach  of 
the  treaty.  Ferdinand  again  fled  to  Sici- 
ly, in  1806,  where  he  maintained  himself 
by  the  assistance  of  the  English:  but 
the  queen  becoming  dissatisflea  witn  the 
latter,  Ferdinand,  who  had  always  gov- 
emed  merely  nominally,  placed  the  ad- 
ministration in  the  hands  of  his  son  Fran- 
cis. The  imbecility  of  the  kin^,  whose 
chief  occupation  was  hunting  wild  boare, 
and  distributing  the  best  pieces  among  his 
&Yorite8,  in  a  formal  way,  tlie  wretched 
mate  of  the  numerous  nobility,  and  the 
deplorable  situation  of  the  court,  appear 
fiom  all  the  documents  of  that  time  relat- 
ing to  Sicily.  See»  for  instance,  lord  Col- 
lingwood'stq.y.)  Life,  and  Hackert's  Bio- 
jnraphical  Sketch,  published  by  G6the 
(Thbingen,  1811).  Hackert  was  painter 
to  his  Sicilian  majesty.  Queen  Caroline 
was  obliced  to  leave  Sicily  in  December, 
1811,  and  went,  by  way  of  Constantinople, 
to  Vienna,  in  the  neighborhood  of  which 
«he  died,  Sept.  8,  1814.  The  English 
then  prevailed  upon  the  king  to  take  the 
reins  of  sovemment  again  into  his  own 
hands.  The  congress  of  Vienna  Anally 
reestablished  Feidinand  IV  in  all  his 
rights  as  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  in  1814. 
{SeeMurat^mdJasqthBanaparUA  The 
royal  family  once  more  entered  Naples, 
June  17, 1815,  and  Ferdinand,  Dec.  12, 
1816,  united  all  his  possessions  ''on  this 
aide  the  Faro"  (q.  v.)  and  "on  the  otlier 
0ide  the  Faro"  into  the  kmgdom  of  the 
Two  Sicilies,  and  assumed  the  title  of 
Firdirumd  I.  Nov.  27,  1814,  Ferdinand 
married  the  widowed  princess  of  Partana, 
nnce  1815  duchess  of  Florida.  Feb.  16, 
1818,  he  concluded  a  conconlate  with  the 

K>pe,  by  which  the  long  disputes  between 
aples  and  Rome  were  nnally  settled 
After  the  Austrian  troops,  who  had  re- 
established him,  had  lefl  Naples,  the  Aus- 
trian general  Nugent  remamed  as  com- 


mander-in-chief of  the  anny.  He  aboK 
ished  the  French  organization  of  the 
troops,  by  which  he  rendered  himself  eae^ 
treniely  odious.  Almost  ^  the  good 
regulations  w^hich  Joseph  and  Murat  had 
established  for  the  promotion  of  agricul- 
ture, education,  the  civilization  of  the  laa- 
zaroni,  &c.,  were  abolished.  In  the  peace 
with  Algiers,  concluded  under  the  mediB- 
tion  of  England,  Ferdinand  obliged  him- 
self to  pay  25,000  piasters  annually.  Med- 
ici {([,  V.}  was  then  the  soul  of  his  ad- 
ministrauon.  In  1820,  Ferdinand  was 
obliged  to  swear  to  support  the  constitu- 
tion, modelled  afler  the  Spanish.  (See 
jyaples,  RevduHon  of;  and  ^cUieSf  ihB 
Two,]  The  Austrian  arms,  howevei^ 
enabled  him  to  disregard  his  oath  and 
solemn  promises.  They  reestablished  him 
(afler  he  bad  been  obliged  again  tb 
leave  Naples)  in  the  possession  of  absolute 
power,  in  1821.  He  died  Jan.  4,  1825^ 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Francis  1. 
The  duchess  of  Florida  died  at  Naples 
April  25,  1826.  Though  we  have  seen 
Ferdinand  three  times  obliged  to  leave  his 
capital,  and,  throughout  his  whole  Uf^ 
supported  entirely  by  foreigners,  yet  the 
inscription  on  his  statue  in  the  stutQ,  in 
Naples,  calls  him  the  most  imnnciUe.  As 
to  Ferdinand's  personal  character,  all 
agree  that  he  was  good  natured.  For  tho 
sufllerings  of  his  subjects  he  felt  strong 
sympathy.  He  established  several  char- 
itable institutions ;  am^g  others,  the  cok>- 
ny  of  St  Leucio  (1778),  of  which  hB 
wrote  a  description  himself.  The  abhA 
Clemaron  translated  it  into  French,  imdei 
the  title  Ori^mt  de  la  Population 'de  S. 
Leucio  et  sts  Trogrh^avec  lis  Lois  pour  m 
borme  Police^  par  Ih-dinand  IF, 

FERnii7AivD  III,  Joseph  John  Baptist^ 
brother  of  the  emperor  rrancis  I,  grand- 
duke  of  Tuscany,  areh-duke  of  Austria^ 
&c.,  born  May  6,  1769,  succeeded  his 
&ther,  the  emperor  Leopold  II,  as  grand- 
duke  of  Tuscany,  July  2,  1790.  This 
prince,  whose  character  was  at  once  mild 
and  firm,  governed  his  country  in  the 
spirit  of  his  father.  As  a  fiiend  of  peace 
and  of  the  arts,  he  preserved  a  strict  neu- 
tralitj^  in  the  war  vrith  France,  and  was 
the  first  sovereign  who  acknowledged  the 
French  republic  (Jan.  16, 1792),  and  en- 
tered into  diplomatic  connexions  with  it 
This  policy  ofiended  the  courts  of  London 
and  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  English  gov- 
ernment, in  September,  1793,  required  the 
grand-duke  to  dismiss  the  ambassador  of 
tiie  republic,  and  break  off  all  commercial 
intercourse  with  France.  As  this'  de- 
numd  was  not  complied  with,  the  British 
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ambassador,  lord  Heirey  (Oct  8),  threat- 
ened tlie  bombardment  of  Leghorn,  and  a 
descent  from  the  fleet  of  admiral  Hood, 
who  showed  himself  off  tlie  harbor,  if  the 
grand-duke  did  not  renounce  his  neutrali- 
ty within  12  hours.  Tuscany  was  thus 
<i>liged  to  accede  to  the  coahtion.  Ferdi- 
nand, however,  still  avoided  all  offensive 
regulations,  and  would  not  allow  the  fab- 
rication of  false  assignats  in  liis  states. 
When  the  French  army  afterwards  took 
possesion  of  Piedmont,  Ferdinand  was 
die  first  sovereign  who  seceded  from  the 
coalition.  He  sent  count  Carletti  to  Paris, 
who  concluded  a  treaty  Feb.  9,  1795. 
The  English,  however,  violated  the  neu- 
trality of  Tuscany,  which  was  recognised 
by  France,  on  which  account  Bonaparte 
took  possession  of  Leghorn,  June,  1796, 
and  seized  the  English  property  there. 
By  way  of  reprisal,  an  English  fleet  (July 
10),  took  possession  of  Porto  Ferraio,  in 
Elba.  The  French  directory  wished  to 
unite  Tuscany  with  the  Cisalpine  republic, 
but  the  grand-duke,  by  a  treaty  concluded 
Febniaiy,  1797,  between  Manfredini  and 
general  Bonaparte,  reestablished  the  neu- 
trality of  his  states,  whereupon  the  Eng- 
lish abandoned  Porto  Ferraio,  and  the 
French  Leghorn.  Ferdinand  paid  a  sum 
of  money  to  the  French  government,  and 
sent  some  masterpieces  of  art,  among 
wiiich  was  the  Venus  de'  Medici,  fh)m 
the  Fbrentine  gallery,  to  the  museum  of 
Paris.  The  intrigues  of  the  revolutionary 
party  having  rendered  it  necessary  for  him 
to  arrest  many  of  his  own  subjects,  and  to 
banish  those  foreigners  who  fomented 
these  disturbances,  he  conducted  in  this  af- 
fabr  with  the  greatest  moderation ;  but  the 
politiod  condition  of  Italy  compelled  him 
to  treat  with  the  court  of  Vienna,  where 
he  sent  Manfredini  to  conduct  the  nego- 
tiadons.  The  French  directory,  there- 
fore, demanded  of  him,  in  the  beginning 
of  1798,  a  definitive  declaration  of  war  or 
alliance.  The  troops  of  the  kinff  of  Na- 
ples then  took  possession  of  Leghorn,  in 
December,  and  it  was  only  by  the  pay- 
ment of  large  sums  of  mone^,  that  the 
grand-duke  could  procure  theur  removal, 
-when  the  French  troops,  under  Semirier, 
ako  evacuated  Tuscany.  In  consequence 
of  the  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Cainpo- 
Formio,  France  declared  war  against 
Austria  and  Tuscany,  in  March,  1799,  and 
again  occupied  the  grond-duchy.  Ferdi- 
nand retired  to  Vienna.  By  the  treaty  of 
Lun^ville  (1801),  he  surrendered  Tuscany 
(see  Ebruria,  and  Tuscany),  receiving  as 
an  indemnity,  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  (£^. 
26,  1802),  the  duchy  of  Saltzburg,  widi 


the  dignity  of  elector, 
three  quarters  of  EichsUldt,  and  half  o^ 
Passau,  the  united  revenue  of  which 
amounted  to  only  half  of  that  of  Tuscany. 
By  the  peace  of  Presburg  (1805)  he  was 
obliged  to  surrender  his  electorate  to 
Austria  and  Bavaria,  receiving  in  return 
Wurtzburg.  By  his  accession  to  the  con- 
federation of  the  Rhine  (Sept  25, 1807)^ 
he  lost  his  dignity  of  elector,  and  was 
made  grand-duke  of  Wfirtzburg.  Napo- 
leon distinguished  Uiis  prince  m  various 
ways.  He  announced  him  to  tlie  Poles^ 
in  June,  1812,  as  their  future  king.  The 
peace  of  Paris  (May  30,  1814)  restored 
him  the  grand-duchy  of  Tuscany,  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  an  agreement  between 
tlie  commissioners  of  Joachim  Murat  and 
the  grand-duke,  concluded  April  20;  and 
the  congress  of  Vienna  added  to  Tuscany 
the  State  dei  Presidj,  the  part  of  Elba 
which  had  hitherto  been  in  the  posses^ 
sion  of  the  kingof  Naples,  the  principality 
of  Piombino,  and  some  other  districts 
On  the  second  occupation  of  Paris,  the 
masterpieces  of  art  which  had  1)een  car> 
ried  on  from  the  Florentine  gallery  were 
restored.  The  grand-duke  was  once 
more  obliged  to  leave  his  capital,  in  1815, 
when  Joachim  Murat,  with  die  design  of 
effecting  the  independence  of  Italy,  took 
the  field  against  Austria.  Ferdinand  re- 
tired to  Pisa  and  Legliom,  but  returned  to 
Florence  April  20,  J  815,  afler  the  defeaX 
of  the  Neapolitans  by  the  Austrian  gen- 
eral count  Nugent,  at  Pistoia  (April  10^ 
By  the  treaty  of  Paris,  of  1817,  it  was  pro- 
vided, that,  on  the  death^  of  Maria  Louisa, 
arch-duchess  of  Parma,  Lucca  should 
also  be  added  to  Tuscany,  on  condition 
that  the  arch-duke  should  cede  to  the 
duke  of  Reichstadt  his  Bohemian  states 
Ferdinand  lost  his  firet  wife,  a  Neapolitan 
princess,  in  1802,  and  married,  in  1821, 
Mary  of  Saxony,  the  eldest  sister  of  his 
daughter-in-law.  '  He  died  June  17, 1824 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  only  son,  I^eo- 
pold  II,  bom  Oct  3, 1797,  married  to  Ma- 
ria Anna,  daughter  of  prince  Maximilian 
of  Saxony. 

F£i^iNAND  VU.  It  is  very  difficult  tt> 
attain  an  accurate  idea  of  the  character  of 
individuals  in  high  stations.  Few  men  have 
been  portrayed  oflener  than  the  present 
kingof  Spain,  and  fewer  have  been  so  im- 
perfectly understood.  Ferdinand  VII,  king 
of  Spain  (and  of  the  Indies,  as  he  styles  him- 
self), is  the  son  of  Charles  IV  and  of  Maria 
Louisa  de  Bourbon,  daughter  of  the  In- 
fant of  Spain,  don  Philip,  grand-duke  of 
Parma  and  Placentia,  son  of  Philip  V  of 
Spain;  consequently  Maria  Louisa  was 
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cousin  and  wile  of  Charles  IV,  and  mother 
and  second  cousinof  Ferdinand,  who  was 
born  Oct  14,  1784.  The  heir  to  the 
crown  of  Spain  has  the  title  of  prince  of 
Asiuriasy  in  which  capacity  he  was  recog- 
nised in  December,  1789,  by  the  cortes  of 
the  kingdom.  Ferdinand  VII  was  bom 
with  a  very  weak  and  sickly  constitution, 
and  suffered  a  variety  of  maladies  during 
his  in&ncy.  The  preceptore  of  his  youth 
were  all  men  of  great  merit.  The  cele- 
brated canon  Escoiquiz  was  his  teacher 
in  ethics,  moral  philosophy  and  history. 
The  celebrated  tather  Miguel  Scio,  the 
author  of  an  excellent  translation  of  the 
Bible,  elected  bishop  of  Segovia,  and  a 
man  of  much  learning,  superintended  his 
leUgious  and  biblical  studies.  He  received 
lessons  in  military  tactics  from  colonel 
M  aturana,  an  officer  of  artillery,  and  a  high- 
ly meritorious  character.  Scarcely  liad 
Ferdinand  passed  through  the  dangers  of 
infancy,  when  he  began  to  experience  the 
hatred  of  his  mother.  Tliis  hatred  was 
inspired  by  the  prince  of  peace  (Grodoy), 
who  saw  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to 
his  ambition  in  the  heir-apparent  of  the 
crown.  Ferdinand  was  constantly  perse- 
cuted, and  his  youth  may  be  said  to  have 
been  passed  in  tiie  midst  of  tribulations. 
He  was,  for  several  years,  deprived  of  all 
communication  and  correspondence,  ex- 
cept with  the  few  imbecile  courtiers  who 
were  appointed  to  watch  his  person.  Oct 
6,  1801,  he  was  married  to  Maria  Antonia 
Theresa  of  I^urbon,  a  princess  of  Na- 
ples, his  cousin.  This  princess  was  highly 
accomplished.  Possessing  an  elevated 
mind,  and  great  independence  of  charac- 
ter, siie  soon  opened  the  eyes  of  her  hus- 
band to  the  scandalous  proceedings  of  tlie 
court  Ferdinand,  under  the  influence  of 
the  dukes  of  San  Carlos  and  Iniantado,  be- 
came jealous  of  his  wife,  and  even  offered 
her  some  gross  insultSb  After  a  most  dif- 
ficult labor  and  long  sickness,  during 
which  she  was  barbarously  separated 
fix)m  her  husband,  she  fell  a  victim  to  a 
violent  medicine.  May  21,  1806.  An 
apothecary  of  tlie  court  shot  himself  some 
months  after,  leaving  a  written  pap^r,  in 
which  he  confessed  me  part  he  had  taken 
in  the  death  of  the  princess.  Ferdinand 
was  married  a  second  time,  Sept  29, 181(), 
to  Maria  Isabel,  of  Bi'aganza,  princess  of 
Portugal,  who  died  in  December,  1818,  in 
a  fit  An  operation  was  {)erformed  to 
extract  the  foetus  from  the  womb  of  the 
unfortunate  queen.  He  married  a  third 
time,  on  the  2d  of  October,  1819,  Maria 
Joseph  Amelia,  a  princess  of  Saxony,  who 
died  in  1829.     His  fourth  wife,  Maria 


Christina<(bom  1806),  the  present  queen, 
is  the  daughter  of  die  king  of  Naples, 
Francis  I.  A  short  time  after  the  con- 
spiracy against  the  life  of  Chartes  IV  took 
place,  Ferdinand  was  arrested,  and  a  pro- 
cess was  instituted  to  discover  the  autfaois 
of  the  plot ;  but,  after  a  great  deal  of  scan- 
dal, the  natural  goodness  of  Charles  in- 
duced him  to  pardon  Ferdinand.  Several 
persons  of  rank  were  exiled ;  among  them, 
the  dukes  of  San  Carlos  and  In^tado. 
Napoleon  was  consulted  by  Ferdinand  in 
the  year  1807.  Count  Beauhamais,  the 
ambassador  of  Napoleon,  promiscxl  Ferdi- 
nand the  support  of  his  master.  The 
project  being  discovered,  it  was  frustrated. 
The  people,  who  hated  Godoy,  thinking 
that  ail  the  harsh  treatment  wliich  Ferdi- 
nand experienced  was  the  eftect  of  the 
machinations  of  the  prince  of  peace,  and 
the  queen,  be&an  to  talk  publicly  of  the 
misfortunes  of  Ferdinand ;  and  neither  the 
decrees  of  Charles  IV,  of  the  30th  of  Oo- 
tober,  1807,  in  which  he  announced  to  the 
nation  the  conduct  of  his  son,  nor  the  step 
taken  by  his  majesty,  of  making  Napoleon 
the  arbitrator  between  his  son  ana  him- 
self, could  induce  the  nation  to  believe 
that  his  son  was  in  the  wrong.  From  this 
time,  the  prince  of  Asturias  was  the  peo- 
ple's idol ;  and,  on  the  19th  of  March,  1808, 
Charles  was  forced  to  abdicate  the  crown 
in  favor  of  his  son.  Immediately  after  the 
abdication,  the  ex-king,  with  his  queen, 
departed  for  France.  Soon  after,  Ferdi- 
nand Vlt  received  an  invitation  to  go  to 
Bui^os  to  meet  Napoleon.  The  new  king 
departed  from  Madrid  in  tlie  beginning 
of  April.  When  he  arrived  at  Sui^gos, 
it  was  intimated  to  him  that  he  should 
go  as  far  as  Vittoria,  and  thence  to  &h 
yonne,  in  France.  At  Bayonne,  he  abdi- 
cated, not,  as  is  commonly  believed,  in 
consequence  of  force  being  used,  but  after 
raatui-e  reflection,  and  having  previously 
taken  the  advice  of  several  pf  the  grandees 
and  other  persons  of  rank  tiiere;  after 
which  the  cro>vn  was  conierred  by  Napo- 
leon on  his  brother  Joseph,  then  king  of 
Naples.  The  grandees,  tribunals,  and  the 
deputies  of  the  old  cortes  of  the  kingdom, 
swore  obedience  to  the  new  king.  Charles 
IV  and  his  wife  went  from  Bayonne  id 
Bordeaux,  thence  to  Marseilles,  and 
afterwards  to  Rome.  Ferdinand  was  sent 
to  Valen<;ay,  where  he  ren^ained  till  after 
the  disastrous  campaign  of  1813,  when,  in 
consequence  of  a  treaty  with  Napoleon, 
in  the  month  of  December,  he  returned  to 
Spain.  Thus  released  from  a  captivity  of 
six  years,  the  young  monarch,  in  company 
with  his  uncle,  the  Infant  don  Antonio^ 
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and  his  brother,  don  Carlos,  a  confessor, 
and  several  of  his  attendants,  reached  the 
Catalonian  frontier  March  24, 1814.  Mar- 
Aai  Suchet  was  charged  with  the  safe 
conduct  of  the  king  to  the  frontiers ;  and, 
on  the  tatter's  arrival  at  the  limits  of  the 
Spanish  territory,  the  decree  of  the  cortes 
and  of  the  regency  was  immediately  com- 
municated to  him.  During  his  journey, 
nothing  could  exceed  the  kind  and  pater- 
nal tone  of  Ferdinand.  He  gave  the  most 
unequivocal  assurances  that,  as  the  com- 
mon father  of  his  people,  he  had  deter- 
mined to  collect  the  members  of  every 
party  under  the  royal  mantle,  and  to  form 
of  them  but  one  party.  He  professed  to 
be  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  arrange- 
ments that  had  been  adopted  respecting 
his  approach  to  the  capital,  and  the  re- 
strictions ini|)osed  upon  his  conduct;  nor 
did  he  exercise  a  single  act  of  sovereignty 
while  he  remained  in  Catalonia.  Taking 
into  view  the  liberal  professions  made  by 
Ferdinand  at  that  time,  witli  his  subse- 
quent conduct,  it  is  difficult  to  ascribe  his 
proceedings  then  to  any  other  modves 
than  those  of  the  basest  hypocrisy.  Instead 
of  taking  the  road  prescribed  by  the  cortes, 
through  Valencia,  the  king  went  by  Sara- 
gossa,  alleging,  as  the  reason  of  this 
change,  his  anxiety  to  view  the  ruins  of 
that  celebrated  city,  and  thus  pay  a  com- 
pJiment  to  its  brave  inhabitants.  At 
length,  however,  he  proceeded  to  Valencia, 
where  he  fixed  his  alxHle,  avoiding  Ma- 
drid, and  maintaining  the  most  alarming 
silence  on  the  subject  of  the  constitution, 
which  he  had  been  requested  and  required 
to  accept.  The  canlinal  of  Bourbon  went 
to  obtain  his  signature  and  oath ;  but,  on 
being  admitted  to  an  audience,  the  king 
insisted  on  his  conforming  to  the  cere- 
mony of  ancient  usage,  that  of  kissing  his 
handi  as  a  token  of  vassalage.  This  act 
was  forbidden  by  the  cortes.  The  cardi- 
nal kissed  his  hand,  and  was,  nevertheless, 
exiled,  with  the  loss  of  a  great  part  of  his 
ecclesiastical  emoluments.  At  length,  Fer- 
dinand judged  himself  strong  enough,  and 
hjs  decree  of  Valencia,  dated  May  4,  was 
issued.  The  cortes  were  denounced  as  an 
illegal  body.  The  decree,  among  other 
things,  says,  **  But  concerning  the  labors 
of  the  present  assembly,  I  declare,  that 
ray  royal  intention  is,  not  only  not  to 
swear  or  accede  to  the  said  consdtudon^ 
or  to  any  decree  of  the  general  and  extra- 
oidinaiy  cortes,  and  of  the  ordinary  at  the 
present  sitting,  those,  to  wit,  which  derogate 
frcnn  die  rights  and*  prerogatives  of  my 
scyvereignty,  established  by  the  constitution 
and  the  laws  under  which  the  nadoD  has 
VOL,  v.  8 


lived  in  times  past ;  but  to  pronounce  that 
constitution  and  such  decrees  null  and  of 
no  effect,  now  or  at  any  other  time,  as  if 
such  decrees  and  acts  had  never  passed, 
and  that  they  are  entirely  abrogated,  and 
without  any  obligation  on  my  people  and 
subjects,  of*^ whatever  class  or  condition,  to 
fulfil  or  observe  them."  This  perfidious 
decree  ended  by  declaring  that  the  ses- 
sion of  the  cortes  had  ceased,  and  that 
whoever  should  oppose  this  royal  decree 
should  be  held  guil^  of  high  treason,  and 
punished  with  an  infamous  death.  From 
the  promulgation  of  the  decrees  of  May  4, 
may  be  dated  what  hastiot  unappropriate- 
Iv  been  denominated  the  reign  of  terror, 
Ferdinand,  supported  by  traitors  to  their 
oaths,  pursued  the  most  despotical  course 
from  1814  till  1820.  During  those  six 
years,  a  vast  number  of  patriots  perished 
on  the  scaffold;  the  possessions  on  the 
coast  of  Africa  were  thronged  with  the 
most  virtuous  Spaniards.  The  foreign 
ministers  did  not  make  the  least  attempt 
to  save  the  numerous  victims  of  this  most 
cruel  despotism.  The  duke  of  Welling- 
ton came  from  Paris,  May  24,  to  compb- 
ment  the  king  on  his  restoration  to  the 
throne,  and  to  his  rights!  Riego  raised 
the  cry  of  liberty,  and  order  began  to  be 
restored.  Ferdinand  accepted  the  consti- 
tution with  cheeifulness  on  the  night  of 
March  8, 1820,  and  issued  his  first  decree, 
with  the  same  appearance  of  good  will  as 
he  had  done  the  memorable  one  of  July 
21,  1814,  reestablishing  the  inquisition. 
During  the  time  of  the  constitution,  he 
was  constantly  plotting  its  destruction,  as 
several  chiefs  of  the  royalists  (called  the 
aerrnUs),  who  were  punished,  and  others 
who  were  not,  declared  on  their  trials. 
When  the  armies  of  France  entered  Spain, 
in  1823,  under  the  command  of  the  now 
fugitive  dauphin  of  France,  then  duke  of 
Angoul^me,  he  left  Madrid  for  Seville, 
where  he  remained  for  a  few  months,  and 
where  he  issued  his  touching  appeal  to  all 
classes  of  Spaniards,  young  and  old,  to 
take  up  arms,  and  defend  the  country  and 
its  liberties.  The  approach  of  the  French 
to  Seville  made  the  removal  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  Cadiz,  die  cradle  of  Spanish 
liberty,  necessary.  His  majesty  refused  to 
depart  for  this  place,  under  the  plea  that 
his  conscience  did  not  permit  him  so  to 
aggravate  the  evils  of  his  people ;  however, 
he  was  willing  to  go  as  a  simple  individu- 
al A  regency  was  formed  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  constitution,  and  the  kinff 
went  to  Cadiz.  While  there,  he  entered 
into  a  correspondence  with  the  French  at 
Puerto  de  Santa  Maria,  by  means  of  kites. 
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Thjfi  correspondence  was  continued  for 
some  time,  till  the  authorities  put  an  end 
to  it  by  sending  up  other  kites ;  the  inhab- 
itants also  raised  them  in  great  numbers. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  that  tlie  king  was 
restored  to  his  dignity  as  soon  as  he  ar- 
rived at  the  city.  The  time  of  the  capitu- 
lation liaving  airived,  his  majesty  departed 
from  Cadiz  to  meet  his  cousin  of  Angou- 
l^e,  at  Puerto  de  Santa  Maria.  He 
issued  a  decree  at  Cadiz,  September  30, 
which  was  annulled  by  the  decree  of 
Puerto  de  Santa  Maria,  of  October  1. 
Since  that  epoch,  Spain  has  l)een  sub- 
jected to  a  new  and  terrible  despotism. 
We  trust  that  the  period  of  her  deliver- 
ance is  near. — Ferdinand  is  a  man  totally 
without  character, and,  without  being  natu- 
rally bad,  has  done  more  injury  to  the 
unhappy  nation  which  he  governs,  than 
if  be  had  been  a  Nero  or  a  Caligula.  His 
person  is  not  handsome ;  he  is  somewliat 
inclined  to  corpulency ;  has  iine  eyes  and 
a  most  beautiful  hand ;  his  face  is  marked 
with  the  general  features  of  a  Bourbon ; 
his  nose  is  aquiline,  and  almost  covers  his 
mouth,  threatening  to  come  in  contact 
with  his  chin ;  his  height  is  about  five 
feet  five  or  six  niches.  One  of  liis  princi- 
pal favorites  is  a  low-bom  man,  once  the 
sweeper  of  the  palace  stairs,  now  a  groom 
of  the  royal  chamber,  called  Ptdro  CoUado, 
but  generally  known  by  the  nickname  of 
Chamom.  This  man's  good  will  is  the 
surest  road  to  the  graces  of  the  king. 

FERDUSi,orFERDOusi,T8hakBenScher- 
ifSachahy  the  greatest  epic  poet  of  the 
Persians,  was  bDm  at  Thus,  and  flourished 
about  10^0  A.  D.  His  curiosity  was  ex- 
cited and  gradfied  by  the  ancient  history 
of  Persia,  and  he  determined  to  adorn  it 
with  the  charms  of  verse.  On  account 
of  some  difficulties,  he  went  to  Ghizne 

IGhazne),  where  the  sultan  Mahmoud  then 
leld  his  court,  and  attracted  and  collected 
the  poets  and  learned  men  bv  his  patronage. 
He  entered  the  gardens  of  the  royal  palace, 
and  found  Anasari,  the  poet  of  the  sultan, 
in  one  of  the  arbors,  with  two  of  his  disci- 
ples, engaged  in  making  extempore  ver- 
ses. Ferd  usi  approached  them,  and  j  oined 
them  in  their  occupation.  Anasari,  aston- 
ished to  hear  a  stranger,  in  peasant^s 
clothing,  express  himself  with  so  much 
elegance,  entered  into  conversation  with 
him,  discovered  the  purpose  of  his  visit, 
and  informed  the  sultan.  Mahmoud  af- 
terwards ordered  him  to  finish  the  Persian 
work,  the  ancient  Shanameh  or  Bastana- 
mek  (literally.  The  Old  Book),  which  con- 
tains die  history  of  Persia,  and  which  had 
been  begun  by  Dakiki,  and  continued  a 


century  later  by  Ansseri,  promising  him 
a  piece  of  gold  for  each  verse.    Ferd  usi 
devoted  10  years  of  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  to  this  work,  and  produced  a  historical 
poem  of  60,000  verses,  entitled  Slianameh 
(Book  of  the  Kings),  containing  the    his- 
tory of  the  Persians  from  Nourshir\''aii  to 
Yezdegerd,  and  consisting,  properly,   of 
a  succession  of  historical  epics.      The 
achievements  of  the   hero   Rustan,    die 
Pei-sian  Hercules,  form  one  of  the  finest 
episodes.    Ferd  usi  presented  his  poem  to 
tlie  sultan,  whose  favor  had  been  alienated 
by  the  calumnies  of  tlie  enemies  of  the 
poet,  and  who  gave  him  only  a  piece  of 
silver  for  each  verse.     Indignant  at  this 
treatment,  Ferdusi  struck  out  a  nuinlier 
of  verses,  in  praise  of  Mahmoud,  which 
he  had  inserted  in  his  poem,  and  coni()os- 
ed  a  bitter  satire  on  the  sultan  (to  be  found 
in  Jones's  Poeseos  Asiatics  Cornifientor.). 
Compelled  to  fly,  he  retired  to  Tlius,whero 
he    lived    in    concealment      Meantime*, 
Mahmoud  became  sensible  of  his  injus- 
tice, and,  having  ascertained  that  Feniusi 
was  still  alive,  and  in  want,  he  ordered  12 
camels,  loaded  with  rich  ])resents,  to  be 
sent  to  die  poet   They  arrived  at  the  door 
of  his  house  as  his  corjMe  was  brought 
out  for  burial. — ^The  Shanamth  is  one  of 
the  finest  Asiatic  jwems.    No  work  in  the 
Persian  language  can  be  compared  with  it. 
It  is  inestimable  as  a  histon,  although,  as 
yet,  but  little  used.     A  fragment,  called 
Sohreb,  appeared  in  Calcutta,  1814,  with  an 
English  translation,  by  Atkinson.  In  1811, 
professor  Lumsden  began  to  publish  the 
whole,  which  was  estimated  to  make  8 
vols.  fol. ;  only  one  volume  has  as  yet  ap- 
peared.    Gorres,  1820,  gave  an  abrifig- 
ment  of  the  whole  in  2  vols.    An  Eng- 
lish translation,  commenced  by  Champion, 
1788,  is  still  unfinished.    Fragments  may 
be  found  translated  in  Jones's  Commenta- 
ries, in  Wilken's  Persian  Cfircstamathy,  in 
Schlegel's  Europa,  in  the  Deidschen  Mer- 
kuTj  in  the  Funagruben  dts  Orients^  and  in 
Von  Hammer's    Geschkhte  der   Schanen 
Redekunste  Persiens. 

Ferguson,  Adam,  an  eminent  writer, 
was  bom  in  1724,  at  Lo^icrait,  in  Scot- 
land, of  which  parish  his  lather  ^^as  min- 
ister. He  was  educated  at  Perth  and  St 
Andrews,  whence  he  removed  to  Edin- 
burgh, to  study  for  die  ministry.  He  serv- 
ed as  chaplain  in  the  42d  regiment  of  foot, 
but,  on  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapclle,  re- 
turned to  Edinburgh,  where,  in  1759,  he 
was  made  professor  of  natural  philosophy, 
and  aflerwards  of  moral  philosophy.  In 
1767  appeared  his  Essay  on  Civil  Society. 
In  1773,  he  accompanied  the  earl  of  Clies- 
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terfield  on  his  travels.  In  1776,  he  re- 
plied to  doctor  Price  on  Civil  Liberty,  and . 
was  rewarded  by  the  appointment  of  sec- 
retary to  the  mission  sent  to  America  in 
1778,  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between 
the  two  countries.  On  his  return,  he  re- 
sumed the  duties  of  his  professorship,  and 
composed  his  History  of  the  Roman  Re- 
public, which  was  published  in  178.%  in  3 
vols.  4to.  In  1793,  he  published  his  lee-' 
tures  in  the  form  of  a  Treatise  on  Moral 
and  PoKtical  Science,  in  2  vols.  4to.  He 
died  February  16, 1816. 

Fergus  Off,  James,  an  eminent  experi- 
mental philosopher,  mechanist,  and  as- 
tronomer, was  bom  of  poor  parents  at 
Keith,  in  Banffshire,  in  1710.  He  learned 
to  read  by  hearing  his  father  teach  his 
elder  brother,  and  very  eariy  discovered  a 
peculiar  taste  for  mechanics,  by  making  a 
wooden  clock,  after  being  once  shown  the 
inside  of  one.  As  soon  as  his  age  would 
permit,  he  was  employed  by  a  rarmer  to 
tend  his  sheep,  in  which  situation  he  ac- 
quired a  knowledge  of  the  stars,  and  con- 
structed a  celestial  globe.  This  extraor- 
dinary ingenuity  becoming  known  to  the 
neighboring  gentry,  they  enabled  him  to 
obtain  instruction  in  mathematics  and 
drawing,  in  which  latter  art  his  improve- 
ment was  so  rapid,  that  be  repaired  to 
JBdinburgh,  and  drew  portraits  in  minia- 
ture, by  which  erapk^yment  he  supported 
himself  for  many  years.  In  1743,  he  re- 
paired to  London,  where  he  was  intro- 
duced to  the  royal  society,  and  published 
asuonomieal  tables  and  lectures.  He  also 
gave  lectures  in  experimental  philosophy, 
and  among  his  hearers  was  George  HI, 
then  prince  of  Wales,  who  afterwards 
settled  on  him  a  pension  of  £50  a  year. 
In  1763,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
royal  societv,  without  the  usual  fees ;  and 
fluch  were  bis  frugality  and  the  presents 
privately  made  him,  that  he  died  worth 
X6000.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  as- 
tronomy, and  experimental  and  natural 
philosophy ;  but  his  mathematical  knowl- 
edge was  very  limited,  and  of  algebra  he 
knew  little  lieyond  the  notation.  His 
death  took  place  in  1776.  His  works  are, 
Astronomical  Tables  and  Precepts,  8vo. ; 
Astronomy  Explained;  Introduction  to 
Astronomy;  Tables  and  Tracts ;  Lectures 
in  Mechanics,  Hydrostatics,  Pneumatics 
and  Optics ;  Select  Mechanical  Exercises ; 
The  Art  of  Drawing  in  Perspective ;  An 
Introduction  to  Electricity ;  Three  Letters 
to  the  Rev.  John  Kennedy ;  and  several 
papers  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions. 

FxReussow,  Robert;  a  Scottish  poet, 
bom  at  Edinburgh,  September  5,  1751. 


He  spent  six  yearn  at  the  schools  of  Edin- 
burgh and  Dundee,  and  afterwards  stud- 
ied at  the  metropolitan  university  and  at 
St.  Andrews.  He  was  at  one  time  destin- 
ed for  the  kirk  of  Scotland ;  but  he  relin> 
quished  his  prospects  of  ecclesiastical  pre- 
ferment, and  became  clerk  to  a  writer  to 
the  signet — a  title  which  designates  a  pe- 
culiar order  of  Scotch  attorneys.  He 
wrote  poems,  both  in  pure  English  and  in 
the  Scottish  dialect  His  poems  are  the 
careless  effusions  of  an  irregular,  thouch 
amiable  young  man,  who  £ed  in  early 
youth.  His  conversational  talents  render- 
ed his  society  highly  attractive — en  ac- 
complishment which  proved  detrimental 
to  the  poet.  The  excesses  into  which  he 
was  led  impaired  his  feeble  constitution, 
and  brought  on. disease,  which  terminated 
his  existence  OctobcK  16, 1774.  He  was 
buried  in  the  Canongate  church-yard, 
Edinburgh,  where  Bums  erected  a  mon- 
ument to  the  memory  of  this  kindred  gen- 
ius. His  poems  have  been  often  printed ; 
and  an  edition,  published  at  Glasgow,  has 
an  account  of  his  life,by  D.  Irving,  prefixed. 
Fermentation  ;  the  spontaneous  chan- 
ges which  vegetable  matter  undergoes 
when  exposed  to  ordinary  atmospherical 
temperature.  So  long  as  vegetable  sub- 
stances remain  in  connexion  with  the  Hv- 
ing  plants  by  which  they  were  produced, 
the  tendency  of  their  elements  to  form 
new  combinations  is  controlled ;  but,  as 
soon  as  the  vital  principle  is  extinct,  they 
become  subject  to  tiie  unrestrained  influ- 
ence of  chemical  affinity.  Owing  to  the 
difference  in  the  constitution  of  different 
vegetable  compounds,  however,  they  are 
not  all  equally  prone  to  fermentation ;  nor 
is  the  nature  of  the  change  the  same  in 
all  of  them.  Thus  alcohol,  oxalic,  acetic 
and  benzoic  acids,  may  be  kept  indefinite- 
ly without  alteration ;  while  others,  such 
as  gluten,  sugar,  starch  and  mucilaginous 
substances  are  very  liable  to  decomposi- 
tion. In  like  manner,  the  spontaneous 
change  sometimes  tenninates  in  the  for- 
mation of  sugar ;  at  another  time,  in  that 
of  alcohol ;  at  a  third,  in  that  of  acetic 
acid ;  and,  at  a  fourth,  in  the  total  dissolu- 
tion of  the  substance.  This  has  led  to  the 
division  of  tiie  fermentative  processes  in- 
to four  distinct  kinds,  viz.,  the  saccharine^ 
the  vinous,  tiie  acetous,  and  the  pyirefac' 
tive  fermentation.  The  only  substance 
known  to  undergo  the  saccharine  fermen- 
tation is  starch.  When  this  substance  ia 
kept  moist  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time,  a  change  gradually  ensues,  and  a 
quantity  of  sugar  equal  to  about  half  the 
weight  of  the  starch  employed  is  genera^ 
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ted.  ExpoBure  to  the  atmosphere  ia  not 
neceesaiy  to  this  change,  though  the 
quantity  of  sugar  is  increased  by  the  ac- 
oees  of  air.  The  conditions  requisite  for 
establisliing  the  vinous  fennentation  are 
'  the  following,  viz^  the  presence  of  sugar, 
water,  yeast,  and  a  certain  temperature. 
To  observe  the  chemical  changes  which 
occur,  we  must  dissolve  five  parte  of  sugar 
in  about  twenty  of  water,  adding  a  little 
yeast,  and,  introducing  the  mixture  into  a 
glass  flask,  furnished  with  a  bent  tube,  the 
extremity  of  which  opens  under  an  in- 
verted jar  full  of  water  or  mercury,  apply 
a  temperature  of  60°  or  70°  Fahr.,  to  the 
materials.  In  a  short  time,  we  shall  ob- 
serve the  syrup  to  become  muddy,  and  a 
multitude  of  air  bubbles  to  form  around 
the  ferment ;  these  unite,  and,  attaching 
themselves  to  particles  of  the  yeast,  rise 
along  with  it  to  the  surface,  forming  a 
stratum  of  froth.  The  yeasty  matter  will 
then  disengage  itself  from  the  air,  fall  to 
the  bottom  of  die  vessel,  to  acquire 
buoyancy  a  second  time,  and  so  on.  Tlie 
fermentation  will  continue  for  two  or  three 
days,  when  it  will  tenninate,  leaving  the 
impurities  to  subside,  and  tlie  liquor  clear 
and  transparent.  The  only  appreciable 
changes  which  are  found  to  have  occurred 
during  the  process,  are  tlie  disappearance 
of  the  sugar,  and  the  formation  of  alco- 
hol which  remains  in  tlie  flask,  and  of  car- 
bonic acid  which  is  collected  in  the  in- 
verted jar.  The  yeast  appears  to  have 
operated  only  by  bringing  on  the  fermen- 
tation, vrithout  further  contributing  to  the 
products.  The  atmospheric  air,  having 
been  excluded  by  the  nature  of  the  apfia- 
ratus,  can  have  exercised  no  effect  upon 
the  result.  The  true  theory  of  the  pro- 
cess is  founded  on  the  fact,  that  the  su- 
gar, which  disappears,  is  almost  precisely 
equal  to  tlie  united  weights  of  the  alcohol 
and  carbonic  acid ;  and  hence  the  former 
is  supposed  to  be  resolved,  during  the  pro- 
cess, into  the  two  latter.  Though  a  solu- 
tion of  pure  sugar  is  not  susceptible  of 
the  vinous  fermentation,  without  being 
mixed  with  yeast,  yet  the  saccharine  juices 
of  plants  do  not  require  tlie  addition  of 
that  substance ;  or,  in  other  words,  they 
contain  some  principle,  which,  like  yeast, 
excites  the  fermentative -process.  Thus 
the  juice  of  the  grape,  of^  the  apple,  &c., 
fermente  spontaneously,  but  not  without 
enjoying  access  to<>thc  "air ;  from  which  it 
would  appear,  that  it  must  contain  a  prin- 
ciple which  is  convertible  into  yeast,  or,  at 
least,  into  a  compound,  which  acquires 
the  characteristic  property  of  that  sub- 
stance, by  absorbing  oxygen.   The  various 


kmds  of  stimulatiog  fluids,  prepared  by 
means  of  the  vinous  fermentation,  are  di- 
visible into  vnnes,  which  are  formed  from 
the  juices  of  saccharine  fruits,  and  the 
various  kinds  of  ale  and  beer  produced 
from  a  decoction  of  the  nutritive  grains 
previously  malted.  The  juice  of  the  grape 
IS  superior,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
wine,  to  that  of  all  other  fruits,  not  mere- 
ly in  containing  a  larger  proportion  of  sac- 
charine matter,  since  this  deficiency  may 
be  supplied  artificially,  but  in  the  nature 
of  its  acid.  The  chief  or  only  acidulous 
principle  of  the  mature  gra[)e,  ripened  in 
a  warm  climate,  such  as  Spain,  Portugal, 
or  Madeira,  is  the  bitartrate  of  potash.  As 
this  salt  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  the  greater 
part  of  it  is  deposited  during  the  vinous 
fermentation ;  and  an  additional  quantity 
sulfides,  constituting  the  crusty  during  the 
progress  of  wine  towards  its  point  of  high- 
est perfection.  The  juices  of  otlierfruiia, 
on  the  contrary,  such  as  the  gooseberry  or 
currant,  contain  the  malic  or  citric  acids|» 
which  are  soluble  both  in  water  and  alco- 
hol, and  of  which,  therefore,  they  can 
never  be  deprived.  Consequently,  these 
wines  are  only  rendered  palatable  by  the 
presence  of  fi:ee  sugar,  which  conceals 
the  taste  of  die  acid ;  and  hence  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  fer- 
mentation long  before  die  whole  of  the 
saccharine  matter  is  consumed.  For  the 
same  reason,  these  wines  do  not  admit  of 
being  long  kept ;  for  as  soon  as  the  free 
sugar  is  converted  into  alcohol,  by  the 
slow  feimentative  process,  which  may  be 
retarded  by  the  addition  of  brandy,  but 
cannot  be  prevented,  the  hquor  acquires  a 
strong,  sour  taste.  Ale  and  beer  difier 
from  wines,  in  containing  a  large  quantity 
of  mucilaginous  and  extractive  matters, 
derived  fix>m  the  malt  with  which  they 
are  made.  From  the  presence  of  these 
substances,  they  always  contain  a  free 
acid,  and  are  greatly  disposed  to  pass  into 
the  acetous  fennentation.  The  sour  taste 
is  concealed  partly  by  free  sugar,  and  part- 
ly by  the  bitter  flavor  of  the  hop,  the  pres- 
ence of  which  diminishes  the  tendency 
to  the  formation  of  an  acid.  The  fermen- 
tative process,  which  takes  place  in  dough 
mixed  with  yeast,  and  on  which  depends 
the  formation  of  good  bread,  has  been 
supposed,  by  some,  to  be  of  a  pecuUar 
kind,  and  accordingly  designated  by  the 
name  of  the  panary  fermeniaiiorL,  More 
recent  researcnes  upon  this  subject,  how- 
ever, leave  Uttle  doubt  that  tlie  phenome- 
na are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  saccharine 
matter  of  the  flour  undergoing  the  vinous 
fermentation,  by  which  it  is  resolved  into 
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atoohol  and  caibonic  adcL  When  any 
Squid  has  undergone  the  vinoua  fermen- 
tation, or  even  pure  alcohol,  diluted  with 
water,  is  mixed  with  yeast,  and  exposed 
ID  a  warm  place  to  the  open  air,  tlie  acetous 
fermentation  takes  place.  This  change  is 
attended  with  an  intestine  movement,  and 
the  developemept  of  heat  and  carbonic 
acid  gas ;  the  fluid,  at  the  same  time,  be- 
coming turbid,  from  tlie  deposition  of  a 
peculiar  filamentous  matter.  This  pro- 
cess goes  on  tardily  below  60°  Fahr. ;  at 
50°,  is  very  sluggish ;  and  at  32^,  is  wholly 
arrested.  On  the  contraiy,  when  the  tem- 
perature is  as  high  as  80^,  it  proceeds  with 
vigor.  It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  mere  formation  of  acetic  acid, 
and  the  acetous  fermentation.  Most  veg- 
etable substances  yield  acetic  acid,  when 
&ey  undergo  spontaneous  decomposition ; 
and  inferior  kinds  of  ale  and  beer  are 
known  to  acquire  acidity  in  a  short  time, 
even  when  confined  in  well  corked  bot- 
tles. These  processes,  and  a  variety  of 
otheis,  however,  are  quite  different  from 
the  proper  acetous  fermentation,  above 
described,  being  unattended  with  visible 
movement  in  the  liquid  with  the  absorption 
of  oxygen  from  the  air,  or  the  evolution 
of  carbonic  acid.  The  true  acetous  fer- 
mentation consists  in  the  conversion  of 
alcohol  into  acetic  acid,  the  quantity  of 
the  latter  being  precisely  proportional  to 
that  of  the  former.  The  nature  of  the 
chemical  action  is,  however,  at  present, 
obscure.  It  has  b^n  imagined  that  pure 
alcohol  contains  a  greater  proportional 
quantity  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  than 
acetic  acid ;  that  the  oxygen  of  the  atmos- 
phere, the  presence  of  which  is  indispen* 
sable,  abstracts  so  much  of  those  elements, 
by  ffiving  rise  to  the  formation  of  carbonic 
acid  and  water,  as  to  leave  the  remaining 
carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen  of  the  alco- 
hol, in  the  precise  ratio  for  forming  acetic 
acid.  The  acetous  fermentation  is  con- 
ducted on  a  large  scale,  for  yielding  the 
common  vinegar  of  commerce.  In  France, 
it  is  prepared  by  exposing  weak  wines  to 
the  air  during  warm  weather.  In  Eng- 
land, it  is  made  from  a  solution  of  brown 
sugar  or  molasses,  or  an  infusion  of  malt. 
The  vinegar  thus  obtained,  however,  al- 
ways contains  a  large  quantity  of  muci- 
laginous and  other  vegetable  matters,  the 
presence  of  which  renders  it  liable  to  sev- 
eral ulterior  changes.  In  tliis  country,  it 
is  more  generally  the  product  of  cider. 
The  putrefactive  fermentation  is  confitied 
to  those  vegetable  substances,  in  which 
the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  exist,  in  a  pro- 
portion to  form  water ;  and  in  such,  par^ 
8* 


ficularly,  as  contain  nitrogen.  Thoae 
proximate  principles,  in  which  carbon  kod 
hydrogen  prevail,  such  as  the  oils,  resms, 
and  alcohol,  do  not  tmdergo  the  putrefac- 
tive fermentation;  nor  do  acids,  which 
contain  a  considerable  excess  of  oxygen, 
manifest  a  tendency  to  sufier  this  change. 
The  conditions  requisite  for  enabling  the 
putrefactive  process  to  commence,  are 
moisture,  air,  and  a  certain  temperature. 
The  temperature  most  favorable  is  be- 
tween 60*  and  100^  Fahr.  The  products 
of  the  process  may  be  divided  mto  the 
solid,  liquid  and  gaseous.  The  liquid  are 
chiefly  water,  together  with  a  little  acetic 
acid  and  oil.  The  gaseous  products  are 
light,  carbureted  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid, 
and,  when  nitrogen  is  present,  ammonia. 
Pure  hydrogen,  and,  probably,  nitrogen, 
are  sometimes  disengaged.  Another  elas- 
tic principle,  supposed  to  arise  from  pu- 
trefying vegetable  remauis,  is-  the  noxious 
mittsmcUa  of  marshes.  .  The  origin  of 
these,  however,  is  exceedingly  obscure. 
The  solid  product  is  a  dark,  pulverulent 
substance,  consisting  of  charcoal,  com- 
bined with  a  little  oxy^n  and  hydrogen, 
which,  when  mixed  with  a  proper  quan- 
tity of  earth,  is  called  vegetaMe  mouUL 

Fernandez,  or  Juan  Fernandez,  an 
island  in  the  South  Pacific  ocean,  about 
110  leagues  west  of  Chile ;  about  4  leagues 
long,  and  hardly  2  wide ;  of  an  irregular 
shape  ;  Ion.  78°  5Qf  W.;  lat.  33°  4(y  S. 
It  is  noted  for  the  refreshments  it  has  af- 
forded to  navigators  from  its  wild  goats, 
vegetables  and  water.  The  governor  of 
the  island  is  appointed  by  the  president 
of  Chile.-^Alexander  Selkirk,  a  Scotch 
sailor,  being  lefl  on  this  island  by  his  cap- 
tain, lived  here  from  the  year  1705  to  1709 
in  solitude.  This  circumstance  gave  rise 
to  tlie  celebrated  romance  of  Robinson  Cru- 
soe, by  De  Foe. 

Fernando  de  Noronha,  or  Naronho  ; 
an  island  in  the  Atlantic,  full  of  moun- 
tains, which  have  the  appearance  of  vol- 
canoes, but  are  covered  with  vertlure ;  not 
above  three  miles  in  length,  and  in  shape 
resembling  a  laurel  leaf;  about  210' miles 
from  the  coast  of  Brazil ;  Ion.  32°  38^ 
W.;  lat.  3PS&&.  It  is  defended  with 
forts.  The  water  is  in  general  brackish, 
and  sometimes  no  rain  &lls  for  three  or 
four  years  together.  It  is  a  place  of  ban- 
ishment for  male  criminals:  no  females 
are  (lermitted  to  visit  the  island.  The 
garrison,  consisting  of  about  120  men,  is 
relieved  yeariy.  ^ 

Fernando  Po,  or  Fernand  Pao  ;  an 
island  of  Afiica,  in  the  Atlantic,  near  the 
coast  of  Benin,  about  60  miles  in  cucum- 
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ferance.  The  laod  lies  high,  and  the  soil 
h  fertile  in  manioc,  sugar-canes,  rice, 
fiuit  an4  tobacco.  The  inhabitants  are 
nide  and  uncivilized.  Lon.  8^  4(y  £. ;  kt. 
2P2&N.    Population,  120a 

FERifET ;  a  village  famous  for  having 
been  a  long  time  the  residence  of  Vol« 
taiie,  in  the  French  department  of  the 
Ain,  on  the  frontiers  of  Switzerland,  about 
5  miles  from  Geneva.  Under  Louis  XIII 
and  XIV,  the  inhabitants,  who  were 
mostly  Protestants,  were  compelled  to 
leave  their  country  to  escape  religious  per- 
secution. Voltaire  purchased  an  estate 
there  in  1762,  and  endeavored,  by  his  ac- 
tivity, and  tlie  assistance  of  eveiy  kind 
which  he  extended  to  settlers,  to  increase 
the  village,  to  introduce  the  mechanic 
arts,  and  especially  the  manufacture  of 
clocks,  by  means  of  skilful  workmen, 
whom  he  brouglit  from  Greneva.  The 
numerous  foreigners  also  who  came  from 
every  part  of  tlie  civilized  world  to  see 
Voltaire,  the  man  of  the  age,  contributed 
to  enrich  the  place.  In  1775,  its  popula- 
tion amounted  to  1200.  Afler  the  death  of 
Voltaire,  it  declined  very  rapidly,  and  con- 
tains at  present  but  600  inhabitants.  The 
chsiteau  which  Voltaire  occupied  is  kept  by 
his  heirs  in  the  same  state  in  which  he 
lei^  it,  and  is  visited  as  an  object  of  curi- 
osity by  travellers. 

Fernow,  Charles  Louis,  a  distinguish- 
ed German  writer  on  the  fine  arts,  was 
bom  November  19, 1763,  at  Blumenhagen, 
in  the  Uckermark,  where  his  father  was  a 
common  laborer.  Ilis  early  years  were 
those  of  a  talented  youth  struggling  with 
poverty  and  other  difficulties  ;  he  had, 
oesides, .  the  misfortune  to .  shoot  an  ac- 
quaintance by  accident.  After  finishing 
his  apprenticeship  to  an  apothecary,  he 
became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Carstens,  to 
whom  he  was  much  indebted  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  his  talents.  He  soon  abandon- 
ed his  business,  and  maintained  himself 
by  portrait  painting  and  giving  lessons  in 
drawing.  Afler  some  time,  he  went  to 
Jena,  where  he  liecame  acquainted  with 
many  literary  men  ;  among  others,  with 
Baggesen,  who  {proposed  to  Fernow  to 
accompany  him  to  Switzerland  and  Italy. 
He  performed  part  of  the  journey  with 
Baggesen,  and  continued  it  by  the  aid  of 
others.  In  1794,  he  arrived  in  Rome, 
where  he  found  Mr.  Carstens,  witli  whom 
he  Kved.  He  now  began  the  study  of  the 
theory  and  history  of  the  fine  arts,  and 
Italian  literature,  and,  when  he  ceased  to 
receive  assistance  from  his  friends,  deliv- 
ered lectures.  In  1803,  he  returned  to 
Germany,  married  an  Italian  lady,  and  was 


appointed  extraordiiiaiy  profbewu  at  the 
university  of  Jena.  In  1804,  he  receiTed 
an  appomtment  at  Weimar,  where  he 
died  Dec.  4, 180a  His  R&mudie  Studim 
(Roman  Studies),  Zurich,  1806—1806,  3 
vols. ;  his  learned  and  tasteful  edition  of 
the  Italian  poets,  Jena,  1807—1809,  12 
vols.;  and  his  Ralienische  Spraddehre 
(Italian  Grammar),  second  edit.,  Tiibingeny 
1815, 2  vols.,  preserve  his  name  in  litera- 
ture. We  also  owe. to  him  the  biography 
of  his  friend  Carstens,  and  the  commenc^ 
ment  of  the  edition  of  Winckelmann's 
works.  Femow's  life  has  been  written  by 
his  friend  Johanne  Schoppenhauer. 

Ferns  {JUkes) ;  a  family  of  plants,  in- 
cluded by  Linnieus  in  his  class  crapto* 
gameu  They  are  herbaceous,  or  shruoby, 
and  some  tropical  species  are  arborescent. 
The  fiructification  is  inconspicuous,  gene- 
rally consisting  of  ver}'  small  capsules, 
placed  on  the  inferior  surface  of  the  frond, 
but  sometimes  upon  a  distinct  stem ;  the 
seeds  are  veiy  numerous,  and  extremely 
minute ;  the  nt>nd  is  simple,  lobed  or  pal- 
mated,  but  more  frequently  pinnated,  and 
involute  when  young.  This  family  in- 
cludes many  genera,  and  a  great  number 
of  species  which  inhabit  the  vHiole  earth, 
some  of  them  being  widely  diffused,  par- 
ticularly in  the  northern  hemispbcrey 
while  others  are  very  much  limited  in 
their  ranee.  Between  the  tropics,  several 
species  form  small  trees,  having  some- 
thing of  the  aspect  of  palms,  and  are  con- 
sidered one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of 
those  regions.  One  climbing  fern  (lygo^ 
(Hum  palmatum)  inhabits  tlie  U.  States, 
but  is  rare,  though  it  occurs  as  far  north 
as  Boston. 

Feronia  ;  one  of  the  most  ancient  Ital- 
ian goddesses,  who  presided  over  woods 
and  orchards.  The  ancient  grove,  not  far 
from  Anxur  (Terracina),  was  consecrated 
to  her,  and  is  very  celebrated.  Emanci- 
pated slaves  received  a  cap  in  her  temple 
as  a  badge  of  freedom. 

F  ERRAND,  Anthony,  count,  peer  of 
France  and  minister  of  state,  was  bom  in 
1752.  He  early  shgwed  himself  opposed 
to  the  new  political  principles  which  were 
developed  m  1789.  He  emigrated,  and 
remained  with  the  prince  of  Cond^  during 
the  whole  of  his  nrst  campaign.  When 
the  firat  consul  granted  the  emigrants  per- 
mission to  return,  Fen-and  availed  himself 
of  it,  and  occupied  himself  with  literary 
pureuits.  His  LeUres  poliiiques  et  mo* 
rales  d'un  Pkrt  h  mm  Fils  were  in  part 
suppressed  by  order  of  the  authorities,  but 
obtained  him  a  flattering  letter  and  a  ring 
fron)  the   emperor   Alexander.     When 
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MaDet  attempted  to  overtfarow  the  impe- 
rial govemmeDt,  Ferrand  was  auspected  of 
being  engaged  in  the  conspiracy,  but  noth- 
ing was  proved  against  him.  In  1814^  he 
diSdnguuhed  himself  by  his  activity  in 
pionioting  the  restoration  of  the  Bour- 
bons, for  which  Louis  XVIII  appointed 
him  minister  of  state,  and  poetmaster-gen- 
eraL  lie  was  one  of  the  members  of  the 
conunittee  chosen  to  examine  the  de- 
mands of  the  emigrants  for  the  restora- 
tion of  their  estates.  In  his  speech  on  this 
subject,  he  extolled  the  services  of  the 
emigrants,  and  qualified  those  who  had  al- 
ways been  devoted  to  the  Bourbons  by  the 
epithet  of  redUi^.  lie  was  then,  for  a 
mort  time,  minister  of  the  marine.  On 
the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  he  sur- 
rendered his  office  of  postmaster-general 
to  M.  de  Lavalette,  who  had  held  it  be- 
fore tiie  restoration.  Lavalette  gave  him 
a  passport  to  enable  him  to  quit  Paris, 
which  Ferrand,  two  years  later,  brought 
ibrward  against  Lavalette  to  prove  that  he 
had  usurped  the  office,  because  it  was 
dated  before  Napoleon's  arrival  in  Paris. 
After  the  Bourbons  had  a  second  time 
recovered  the  throne  of  France,  tiirough 
the  aid  of  the  allies,  Ferrand  was  reestab- 
lished in  all  his  offices  and  titles,  and  made 
a  peer.  On  the  organization  of  the 
Fiench  academy,  he  was  appointed  a 
member  by  tfie  royal  order.  In  the 
chamber  of  peers  he  has,^  of  course,  al- 
ways voted  with  the  redilignes.  He  has 
written  a  great  deal. 

Ferrara  ;  formerly  a  duchy  in  Upper 
Itahr.  The  ancient  house  of  Este,  origi- 
nally from  Tuscany,  and  distinguished  as 
early  as  the  9th  century,  held  the  office  of 
Ticars  in  Ferrara.  (See  Este.)  The  male 
line  of  this  house  having  become  extinct 
in  1597,  the  succession  devolved  on  duke 
Caesar,  of  a  collateral  line,  from  whom 
Clement  VIII  wrested  it  in  15^8,  and  an- 
nexed it  to  the  States  of  the  Church,  as  a 
vacant  fief.  The  duk«?s  of  Modena  en- 
deavored to  establish  their  claims  upon  it 
without  success.  '  The  chief  city,  Ferra- 
ra, in  a  low  and  unhealthy  plain,  on  an 
arm  of  the  Po,  contains  3500  houses, 
2ifi00  inhabitants,  upwards  of  100 
churches,  a  university,  a  museum,  &c. 
Under  tiie  dukes  of  Este,  it  contained 
80,000  inhabitants,  and  the  most  splendid 
and  refined  court  of  Italy.  It  is  now 
comparatively  solitary  and  forsaken.  The 
streets  are  broad  and  regular,  but  desert- 
ed; its  palaces  large  and  splendid,  but 
littie  inhabited.  The  castle,  the  residence 
of  die  papal  legates,  still  contains  some 
remains  of  elegant  ^ceaco  paintings,  by 


Doesi  and  Titian.  In  the  ehmrhes  are 
many  fine  pictures,  particularly  by  Garo- 
falo,  one  of  Raphael's  scholars,  who  for- 
merly resided  here.  The  cathedral,  with 
an  ancient  Gothic  fix>nt,  but  built  in  a 
modern  style  in  the  interior,  is  a  large 
building,  of  a  not  veiy  attractive  appear- 
ance. The  public  hbrary,  where,  besides 
veiy  valuable  collections  of  old  manu- 
scripts, antiquities,  coins,  &c.,  there  are 
many  monuments  of  the  former  glories  of 
the  city,  is  a  more  pleasing  edifice.  Here 
is  shown  Ariosto's  ink-stand  and  chair, 
the  manuscript  of  his  satires,  several 
letters,  and  his  monument,  which  was 
brought  hither  from  the  church  of  St. 
Benedetto,  where  he  Ues  buried.  Here, 
too,  is  preserved  the  manuscript  of  the 
Pastor  Jldo^  by  Guarini,  and  many  re- 
mains of  Tasso,  among  which  is  his 
/2tme,  with  the  dedication  to  Leonora  of 
Este,  a  manuscript  of  the  Jerusalem  De- 
livered, by  another  hand,  in  which  he 
corrected  some  passages  in  the  margin, 
several  lettere,  &c.  In  the  hospital  of  St. 
Ann,  a  marble  tablet,  with  a  proud  in- 
scription, stands  over  the  wet  and  gloomy 
dungeons,  in  which  the  cruelty  of  duke 
Alfonso  compelled  the  poet  to  languish  for 
seven  years.  (See£^,  and  2bMo).  More 
pleasant  are  llie  recollections  of  Ariosto. 
One  of  the  squares  in  the  city  is  called  tiie 
Piazza  JbiosteOy  in  honor  of  him;  and 
his  house,  covered  with  inscriptions,  is  re- 
vered as  a  sacred  spot  by  the  inhabitants 
and  by  strangers.  The  fortifications  of 
Ferrara  are  strong.  By  the  decree  of  tiie 
congress  of  Vienna,  Austria  has  a  right 
to  maintain  a  garrison  there. 
Ferreira,  Antonio ;  one  of  the  classic 

E>ets  of  Portugal ;  bom  at  Lisbon,  1528. 
e  carried  to  perfection  the  elegiac  and 
epistolary  style,  already  attempted  with 
success  by  Sii  de  Miranda,  ancl  added  to 
Portuguese  poetry  the  epithalamium,  the 
epigram,  ode  and  tragedy.  His  Ines  de 
Castro  is  the  second  regular  tragedy  that 
appeared  after  the  revival  of  lettere  in 
Europe.  It  was  preceded  only  by  Tris- 
sino's  Sofonisba.  It  is  still  considered 
by  the  Portuguese  as  one  of  the  finest 
monuments  of  their  literature,  for  its  deep 
pathos  and  the  perfection  of  its  style. 
The  works  of  Ferreira  are  not  numerous, 
as  his  judicial  office  left  him  little  leisure. 
He  died  1569.  Diss  Gomes  says  of  him, 
The  reading  of  Horace,  the  desire  of  imi- 
tating Miranda,  and  the  natural  severity 
of  liis  genius,  led  him  to  cultivate  con» 
ciseness  in  his  style,  which  he  carried  so 
far  as  almost  always  to  sacrifice  harmony 
to  thought.     All  his  woriis  are  distin- 
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ffuiahed  by  soundnesB  and  depth  of  think- 
iDg.  His  expression  is  strong,  rather  than 
sweet,  is  extremely  animated,  and  full  of 
that  fire  which  elevates  the  mind  and 
warms  the  iieait.  He  miderstood  well 
the  utile  dulci  of  the  Roman  lyric  poet 
His  Poermu  Luaitemos  appeared  com- 
plete at  Lisbon,  first  in  1598,  4to^  and  2b- 
das  as  Obras  dt  Fareira,  Lisbon,  1771,  2 
vols. 

Ferreras,  Juan  de;  a  Spanish  his- 
torian, bom  at  Labaiieza,  1652,  of  a  noble 
but  poor  family.  A  paternal  uncle  su- 
perintended the  education  of  the  young 
Ferreras,  and  sent  liim  to  the  Jesuit's  col- 
lege of  Montfort  de  Lemos.  Ailer  hav- 
ing learned  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
ffuages,  he  studied  poetry,  oratory,  phi- 
K>sophy  and  theology,  in  three  Domini- 
can monasteries.  lie  distinguislied  him- 
self eveiy  where  by  his  penetration  and 
diligence,  and  gained  the  afiections  of  ail 
by  his  gentleness  of  character  and  his 
good  deportment.  Ferreras  was  design- 
ed for  tlie  church,  and  completed  his 
studies  at  the  university  of  Salamanca. 
His  eloquence  gave  him  a  hi^h  reputa- 
tion as  a  preacher.  In  his  mtercourse 
with  the  marquis  de  Mendoza,  a  'lover  of 
the  muses  and  of  literature,  he  nbt  only 
improved  his  former  knowledge,  but  also 
learned  tlie  difficult  art  of  tlie  historian. 
His  inclination  for  theological  studies  was 
revived  at  a  later  period,  and  he  wrote  a 
complete  system  of  theology.  His  repu- 
tation continually  increasfxf,  and  he  was 
gradually  advanced  from  one  station  of 
honor  to  another,  and  was  employed  in 
the  sen'ice  of  the  congregation  of  the 
inquisition.  Other  high  dignities  he  re- 
fused. The  new  Spanish  academy  made 
him  one  of  its  members  in  1713,  and  he 
rendered  important  assistance  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  Spanish  dictionary,  which 
appeared  in  1739.  At  the  same  time, 
Philip  V  appointed  him  his  librarian. 
Here  he  continued  the  History  of  Si)ain, 
begun  in  his  earlier  years.  After  having 
discharged  this  office  for  several  years,  he 
died  in  1735,  aged  83.  He  wrote,  in  all, 
38  works,  some  of  which  have  never 
been  printed.  The  Historia  de  Espaha 
(Madrid,  1700—27,  16  vols.  4to.)  is  the 
most  important,  and  lias  contributed  much 
to  correct  and  illustrate  the  history  of 
Si)ain.  It  extends  from  the  first  origin  of 
the  people  of  Spain  to  1589,  and  deserves 
the  fullest  confidence.  The  style  is  pure, 
manly  and  concise,  though  sometimes  de- 
ficient in  vivacity  and  elegance.  In  this 
respect  he  is  inferior  to  Mariana. 

Ferret  (mustdafuro,L.),    This  little 


animal,  althoagfa  generally  admitted  fay 
naturalists  as  a  distinct  species,  is  thou|ml 
by  Cuvier  to  be  only  a  variety  of  &e 
common  pole-cat  (M.  puUnius).  It  is  dis- 
tinguishea  by  having  a  sharp  nose,  red 
and  fiery  eyes,  and  round  ears.  The  col- 
or of  its  whole  body  is  a  pole  yellow, 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  bpxwood. 
It  is  a  native  of  Barbary,  though  it  is  ex- 
tensively naturalized  in  Spain,  where  it 
was  introduced  to  rid  that  countiy  fiiom 
tlie  multitudes  of  rabbits,  with  which  it 
was  overrun.  Its  habits  are  nmilar  to 
those  of  the  other  species  of  weasels.  It 
is  lively  and  active,  and  an  inveterate 
destroyer  of  rabbits.  If  a  dead  rabbit  be 
presented  for  tlie  first  time  to  a  young 
ferret,  he  will  fly  at  it,  and  bite  it  with 
^reat  fury ;  but  if  it  be  alive,  he  wili  seize 
It  by  the  throat,  and  suck  its  blood.  Great 
numbers  of  these  anunals  are  imported 
into  England  and  France,  for  the  purpose 
of  driving  rabbits  firom  their  burrows.  In 
such  cases,  they  are  muzzled,  otherwise 
they  would  destroy  the  rabbits  in  their 
holes.     They   suck   tlie  blood  of  their 

Erey,  but  seldom  tear  it  The  fieiret 
reeds  in  the  last  mentioned  cohntriea, 
bringing  forth  fi^m  5  to  9  young ;  but  it 
is  apt  to  degenerate,  and  lose  its  savage 
nature.  The  warreners  in  England  use 
a  crossed  breed  between  this  animal  and 
the  pole-cat.  This  hybrid  is  of  a  darker 
color  than  the  ferret 

Ferro,  tlie  most  western  of  the  Cana- 
ry Isles,  belongs  to  tlie  crown  of  Spain. 
It  is  about  80  square  miles  in  extent,  and 
has  4000  inhabitants.  A  large  linden  tree 
upon  this  island  has  a  cloud  perpetually 
resting  on  it,  tlie  moisture  of  which  it 
collects  in  dro|)s  upon  its  leaves,  and 
thus  fills  a  cistern.  Geo^phers  former- 
ly drew  their  first  meridian  through  tliis 
island,  which  is  20°  W.  Ion.  from  Paris, 
and  17°  46^  W.  of  Greenwich. 

Ferrocyanic  Acid.  (See  Prussic 
Add.) 

Fert6  ;  a  prefix  to  many  French  geo- 
graphical names,  as  FM6-Jilpts,  FerU-Ber" 
nard.  It  is  derived  from  Jinniiast  Latin, 
which,  in  Low-Ladn|  signifies  a  small 
fortress. 

Fescennine  Verses;  so  called  €rom 
the  town  of  Fescennia,  in  Etruria,  where 
they  were  first  used.  They  were  in  the 
form  of  a  dialogue  between  two  persons, 
who  satirize  and  ridicule  each  other's  fell- 
ings and  vices ;  also  a  sort  of  dramatic 
poem,  perhaps  extemporaneous.  The 
young  Romans  sung  tliem  particularly  at 
the  harvest  festivals,  accompanying  them 
with  mimic  motions.    The  emperor  Au- 
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I  prohibited  them,  as  tending  to  cor- 
nipt  the  public  morals. 

FESCHy  Joaeph,  cardinal,  archbishop  of 
Ltous,  uncle  of  Napoleon,  was  bom  at 
Aiaccio,  January  3,  1763.  His  father, 
Francis  Fesch,  of  Basle,  served  as  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Swiss  regiitient  of  Boccard, 
in  Corsica.  His  mother's  name  was 
Ramolini.  She  was  a  widow  when  she 
married  his  father ;  and  her  daughter  by  a 
previous  marriage,  madame  Letitia  (bom 
1750),  is  celebnited  as  the  mother  of  Na- 
poleon. Till  his  13th  year  he  pursued 
his  studies  in  Corsica,  and  afterwards  in 
the  seminary  at  Aix,  where  he  was  resid- 
ing when  the  representatives  of  the  states 
were  first  assembled.  During  the  reign 
of  terror,  he  retired  to  Savoy,  to  the  army 
of  general  Montesquieu,  where  he  was 
appointed  commissary.  He  held  this  of- 
fice in  1796,  in  general  Bonwarte's  army 
in  Italy.  He  devoted  himselt  again  to  the 
study  of  theology,  when  his  renowned 
relative  became  the  head  of  the  French 
ffovemment.  After  the  concoidate  of 
1801,  he  was  made  archbishop  of  Lyons, 
and,  in  1808,  appointed  cardinal  In  July, 

1803,  he  arrived  at  Rome,  in  the  character 
of  French  ambassador.  In  this  office  he 
acted  with  sagacity   and   wisdom.     In 

1804,  he  accompanied  the  pope  on  his 

i'oumey  to  Paris  to  crown  Napoleon.  In 
'anuary,  1805,  Napoleon  apix>inted  him 
grand-almoner,  and,  on  February  1,  made 
nim  a  senator,  on  which  occasion  he  gave 
him  the  grand-cordon  of  the  legion  of 
honor.  In  July,  the  king  of  Spain  con- 
ferred on  him  the  order  of  the  ffolden 
fleece.  In  1806,  Dalberg,  elector  of  May- 
ence,  arch-chancellor  of  the  Grerman  em- 
pire, afterwards  prince  primate  of  the 
confederation  of  the  Rhine,  made  him  his 
colleaffue,  and  destined  him  for  his  succes- 
sor, r^apoleon  refused  his  sanction  to 
this  appointment  Fesch  declined  the 
oiier  of  the  archbishopric  of  Paris  in 
1809,  and  lived  in  dii^race,  at  his  see 
of  Lyons^  till  1814.  At  the  approach  of 
the  Austrians,  he  fled  to  Roanne,  and 
thence  retired  to  Rome  with  madame 
Letitia  Bonaparte.  Afler  Napoleon's  re- 
turn from  Ell»,  he  returned  again  to  Paris, 
with  the  other  members  of  the  family, 
and  was  made  a  peer ;  but  after  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  he  was  agun  compelled  to 
leave  France.  He  has  since  lived  in 
Rome,  and  was  much '  esteemed  by  Pius 
VIL  With  the  same  firmness  with  which 
he  had  formerly  opposed  those  measures 
of  Napoleon,  which  he  disapproved,  car- 
dinal Fesch  now  refused  to  resign  his 
rin^  to  die  bishopric  of  LyonSi  at  the 


solicitation  of  the  Bourbon&  who,  against 
his  will,  appointed  the  abbe  de  Rohan,  a 
member  of  a  noble  family,  who  had  bnt  a 
short  time  before  completed  his  studies  at 
a  theological  seminary,  vicar-^neral  of  his 
archbishopric^  A  papal  brief,  in  1834, 
prohibited  Fesch  from  the  exercise  of  his 
spiritual  jurisdiction  in  the  district  of 
Lyons.  Cardinal  Fesch  has  collected  a 
very  fine  gallery  of  paintings,  but,  within 
a  few  years,  he  has  sold  a  large  part  of 
them.  The  last  accounts  of  the  cardi- 
nal's health  are'  such  that  his  deadi  may 
be  soon  expected.  Norvins,  in  his  histoiy 
of  Napoleon,  says  that  cardinal  Fesch 
was  more  favorably  disposed  towards  the 
pope  than  the  txailican  church ;  but  we 
know  that  Norvins  has  received  a  contra- 
diction of  this  story  from  a  n^  relative 
of  Napoleon. 

Fessler,  Ignatius  Aurelius,  doctor  of 
theology,  a  German  author,  was  bom 
July,  1756,  at  Czurendorf,  in  Lower  Hun- 
gary, where  his  fiither  kept  an  inn.  His 
mother,  a  strict  Catholic,  educated  him, 
and  inteiMed  him  for  the  cloister.  He 
entered  the  order  of  capuchins  in  1773; 
and  was  transferred  to  Vienna  in  1781. 
In  1783,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the 
Oriental  language  and  the  interpretation 
of  the  Old  Testament  at  the  universitv  of 
Lemberg,  by  the  emperor  Joseph,  to  whom 
he  had  communicated  much  information 
respecting  the  corruptions  of  the  monas- 
teries. He  becam<f  odious  to  the  monks 
on  this  account,  and  was,  by  his  own 
desire,  dismissed  fix}m  -  the  order.  In 
1787,  Sidney,  a  tragedy  by  him,  was  per- 
formed on  the  theatre  in  Leraberg.  His 
enemies  denounced  this  piece  as  atheist- 
ical ;  and  a  process  was  instituted  against 
him,  of  which  he  could  not  expect  a 
favorable  result,  as  the '  revolution  in 
the  Netherlands  against  th^  emperor 
Joseph  had  just  biroken  out  He  there- 
fore fled  to  Silesia,  where  he  was  made 
tutor  to  the  sons  of  the  prince  of  Caro- 
lath.  In  1791,  he  joined  the  Lutheran 
confession,  and,  in  1796,  went  to  Beriin, 
where,  with  the  celebrated  Fichte,  he 
revised  the  ritud  and  the  stamtes  of  the 
royal  York  lodge.  The  war  between 
Prussia  and  France  found  him  tlie  pro- 
prietor of  a  small  ftutn,  and  the  fiither  of 
a  large  family.  His  circumstances  were 
now  very  much  straitened,  and  he  wna 
often  reduced  to  live  by  the  charity  of  his 
brother  freemasons,  as  his  farm  and  his 
hterary  works  were  not  sufficient  to  main- 
tain his  family.  In  1809,  he  was  appoint- 
ed professor  of  Oriental  knguafies  and 
philosophy   at   the   Aiezander-Newaky- 
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academy,  at  Peteraburg;  but  his  doc- 
trines were  denounced,  by  a  Greek  cler- 
gyman, as  atheistical,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  give  up  his  professorship.  After  sev- 
eral changes  of  situation,  he  was  appoint- 
ed superintendent  of  the  Evangelical 
congregations  in  the  new  Russian  ^v- 
emmeiits  on  the  Wolga,  and  consisto- 
rial  president  at  Saratow.  Lenning,  in  his 
EncyciopaBdia  of  Freemasoniy,  frequently 
mentions  Fessler's  doings  among  the 
fi«emasons.  He  has  written  much.  His 
most  im|x>rtant  work  is  his  Hungarian 
History  ( Gtschichie  der  Ungeum  vna  derer 
LandsoMen).  He  is  also  Known  by  his 
historical  novels,  as  Aristides  and  The- 
mistocles,  Matthias  Oorvinus,  Marcus  Au- 
relius,  Attila,  &c.  He  has  also  written  other 
novels,  as  Abelard  and  Hek>ise,  Alonzo, 
&c.  They  are  all  characterized  by  deep 
thoughts  mixed  with  religious  mysticisms, 
but   cannot    be    recommended    without 

Jualification.  He  was  accused  by  a  Mr. 
■immer  of  having  attempted  to  establish 
a  kind  of  Jesuitism  among  Protestants, 
by  means  of  the  Moravian  Brethren,  with 
whom  he  lived  for  some  time,  at  Sarepta, 
in  Asia.  * 

Festivals  and  Holidays.  It  is  a 
deep-seated  propensity  of  human  nature 
to  observe,  with  festive  solemnities,  the 
periodical  return  of  certain  times,  sus- 
pending the  ordinary  business  of  life,  on 
certain  days,  for  the  purpose  of  cherish- 
mg,  without  intemi^on,  the  recollec- 
tion of  some  important  event,  and  assimi- 
lating the  external  circumstances  of  men 
witli  their  internal  feelings.  The  solemni- 
zation of  festivals  is  an  evidence  of  the 
nobler  nature  of  man.  Animals,  guided 
only  by  instinct,  pursue  an  unvaried  course 
from  da^  to  day,  while  man  introduces 
variety  into  his  life,  by  exalting  some 
days  above  their  fellows.  Hence  we  find 
him  observing  festivals  peculiar  to  fami- 
hes,  to  places,  to  nations  and  to  religions. 
It  is  a  mistaken  view  of  human  welfare, 
both  in  a  political  and  a  religious  view,  to 
treat  particular  seasons  of  rejoicing  and 
festivity  as  useless  and  sinful,  rather  than 
as  of  an  elevating  tendency.  Their  ac- 
cordance with  the  wants  of  man's  nature 
is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  we  cannot 
do  every  thing  at  all  times,  and  are  there- 
fore obli{^  to  assign  different  portions 
of  our  tune  to  difrerent  employments. 
We  cannot  give  ourselves  up  every 
moment  to  the  recollection  of  the  free- 
dom of  our  country,  to  rejoicing  on 
account  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  to  thank- 
fiilness  to  God  for  his  creating  and  pre- 
serving care,  See.    It  is  expecfient,  then, 


to  set  apart  certain  days,  in  which  we 
may  hve  exclusively  for  each  of  these 
subjects  of  contemplation;  and  on  such 
occasions  the  object  which  we  commem- 
orate acquires  an  additional  degree  of  in- 
terest from  our  wimessing  the  participa- 
tion of  multitudes  in  the  festival.  We 
ought  not,  however,  of  course,  to  confine 
such  contemplations  to  an  appointed  day, 
but  should  merely  devote  ourselves  more 
especially  to  them  at  that  time.  The 
majority  of  Protestants  have,  in  this  re- 
spect, fallen  into  an  extreme,  while  en- 
aeavoring  to  avoid  the  numerous  festivals 
of  the  Romish  church.  In  England  and 
North  America,  almost  all  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal festivals  have  either  been  abolished  or 
are  little  regarded.  In  Germany,  several 
are  solemnized  with  very  general  interesL 
On  the  festivals  of  the  ancient  Christiaiis, 
see  Augusti's  DenkwiirdifrkeUen  aus  der 
cMen  ChrisUichen  Archaohgie,  fyc.  (Mem- 
orable Particulars  of  Ancient  Christian 
Arcbeeoloffy,  &c.,  Leipeic,  1817 — 1820,  3 
vols.),  and  Zyliegan's  work  entitled  DU 
Mttm  und  J^Teuem  FbsU  oiler  ChrisUichen 
Confessunien  (the  Ancient  and  Modern 
Festivals  of  all  ReHgious  Confessioiis, 
Dantzic,  1825). 

FegtiocdSf  or  Feasts,  ChrisHan,  AH  reli- 
gions have  festivals  designed  to  cherish  and 
renew  a  religious  life.  There  is,  indeed,  no 
religion  which  has  preserved  a  perfect  in- 
dependence. The  existing  older  religions 
involuntarily  influence  it,  whether  appro- 
priated to  its  service  or  opposed  to  it  Aa 
the  traces  of  the  religion  of  India  in 
Judaism  are  undeniable,  so  also  the  latter 
had  much  infhienoe  on  Christianity,  which 
was  in  turn  influenced  by  Paganism,  inas- 
much as,  in  its  opposition  to  that  sys- 
tem, it  sought  to  offer  the  (rentiles  a  more 
than  equivalent  compensation  for  the 
pleasures  which  that  had  afforded  them. 
If  we  apply  these  remarks  to  the  subject 
of  festivals,  we  shall  no  longer  be  surpris- 
ed to  find  the  counterparts  of  so  many  of 
those  belonging  to  Christianity  in  fbr^gn 
religions. — The  first  festival  observed  by 
Christians  was  that  of  the  resurrection  of 
our  Lord  (Elaster),  which  corresponded  to 
the  Passover  of  the  Jews.  The  day  of 
the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Whit- 
sunday) took  the  place  of  the  Jewish 
Pentecost  Sunday  became  a  weekly  holi- 
day in  memory  of  the  resurrection,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  substitute  for  the  Sabbath 
of  the  Jews.  The  divisions  of  the  festi- 
vals into  classes  are  veir  various :  they  are 
weekly  (as  Sunday)  and  yeariy ;  ordinaiy^ 
or  extraordinary ;  movable  and  mimova 
ble ;  great  aikl  high  (e.  g.,  Easter,  Whit 
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sonday,  Christmas) ;  middle  and  low ;  en- 
tire  and  hulf ;  old  and  new ;  geDeral  and 
particular.  The  ordinary  movable  festivals 
are,e.  g^  Blaster,  Whitsunday,  &c. ;  immov- 
able,  Christmas,  Michaelmas,  Twelflh-day 
(or  Epiphany),  Candlemas,  St.Jobn'B-day, 
Lady-day,  He     Extraordmary  festivals, 
or  holidays,  are  such  as  are  appointed  for 
special  occasions.    In  the  fiist  centuries, 
the  number  of  ecclesiastical  festivals  was 
very  small,  which  may  be  easily  account* 
ed  for  by  the  adverse  circumstances  with 
which  Christianity  had  to  struggle  at  its 
commencement      In  the  most   ancient 
times,    we   find,    besides   Sunday,  only 
Good  Friday,  Easter,  Whitsunday,  and 
some  not  very  precisely  fixed  commemo- 
rative festivals  of  certain  martyrs,  intro- 
duced among  Christians  as  holy  times. 
To   these   Christmas   has   been   added, 
flince  the  fourth  centuiy.    But  although 
it  is  impossible  not  to  recogniae  in  these 
festivals   a  Jewish,  and,  in  part,  also,  a 
pagan  origin,  it  was,  neverUieless,  sub- 
sequently   ordained   by  special    ecclesi- 
astical regulations,  that  they  should  not  be 
celebrated  in  common  with  Jews,  heathens 
or  heretics.     The  fimdamental  idea  and 
deagn  of  these  holy  times  and  festivals 
was   to   keep  alive   the  recollection  of 
the  orincipal  blessings  of  Christianity,  and 
of  toe  Savior ;  to  excite  thankfulness  for 
the  divine  superintendence;  and  to  en- 
courage the  practice  of  Cbr^an  virtues. 
It  was  customary  to  endeavor  to  prepare, 
by  fasts,  for  the  proper  observance  of 
these  festivals,  the  tatter  being  considered 
as  days  of  rejoicing,  in  which  the.  Chris- 
tian, distracted  by  no  profiine  business, 
should  occupy  himself  solely  with  joyful 
contemplation  and  exercise  ui  holy  worka 
To  prevent  these  festivals  of  rejoicing 
fiom   degenerating,  and  to  preserve  the 
distinction  between  them  and  the  heathen 
customs,  the  Christian  church,  from  the 
time  when  it  began  to  sway  the  state,  im- 
plored the  exercise  of  the  civil  power  for 
tiie  preservation' of  the  purity  of^tfae  holy 
days  and    customs,  and  for  tiie  prohibi- 
tion of  all  public  amusements  by  which 
the  sanctity  of  divine  worship  might  be 
unpaired.     In  Uiis  manner,  tiie  Christian 
festivals   united  tiie  serious  and  moral 
^aracter  of  the  Jewish  with  a  certain 
fieedom  and  cheerfulness,  which  they  ac- 
quired   from    the  system   of  paganism. 
Although  the  holy  days  were/crue,  that 
IS,  daj-s  on  which  all  public  and  direct 
hbor,  as  well  as  all  amusements  inimical 
to  devotion,  were  to  be  bitermitted,  yet  aU 
of  what  are  termed  uHirka  of  ntceasiiy,  or 
chanty,  were  not  only  alloiy^  burenjoin- 


ed.    On  the  other  hand,  a  participation  in 
divine  worship  was  made  the  especial 
duty  of  every  Christian;  and  not  oufy 
the  places  appropriated  to  religious  ser- 
vices, but  also  the  private  dwellings  of 
Christians,  were  decorated  more  than  or- 
dinarily, and  Christians  themselves  were 
admonished    to  appear   in  a  neat   and 
cheerful  dress.    They  abstained  from  fast- 
ing, and  joined  in  the  love-feasts,  or  «%a- 
|i4B  (q.  V.) ;  and,  when  these  were  disu^d, 
It  was  inade  the  duty  of  the  rich  to  feed 
the  poor,  or,  at  least,  relieve  tiiem  with 
their  alms.    The  festivals  distinguisli  tha 
year   into    three    great   divisions.     The 
first  period,  or  division,  in  the  calendar 
of  the  chureh,  is  the  season  of  Christ- 
mas, or  tiie  time  devoted  to  celebrating 
the  incarnation,  birth  and  ministry  of  the 
Savior.     This  holy  season  begins  with 
the  first  Sunday  in  Advent  (see  Advent), 
and  lasts  till  the  feast  of  Epiphany,  (q.  v.j 
As  to  the  time  when  the  celebration  or 
Christmas-day  (see  Christmas)  was  intro- 
duced, and   the  occasion  of  its  origin, 
the  opinions  of  the  learned  are  divided. 
The    birth-day    of  Harpocrates    among 
the    Egyptians,    and    that    of    Mitiiraa 
among   the    Peraans,    and   also  amonff 
the  Iu>mans,  were  kept  on  die  25th  of 
December;  and  all  the  festive  solemni- 
ties of  Ch^stmas-eve,  and  of  the  next  12 
days,  were  abready  in   use  among  the 
plays  and  amusements  customarilv  ob- 
served in  those  seasons  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, Indians  and  Persians.    The  birth- 
day festival  of  Christmas  is  immediately 
followed  by  three  anniversaries  of  deaths; 
that  in  memory  of  the  martyr  Stephen, 
introduced  about  the  fourth  or  fiflh  cen- 
tury, that  of  John  the  Evangelist,  and 
that  of  the  Holy  Innocents.    Eight  days 
after  Christmas,  the  feast  of  the  circum- 
cision and  naming  of  Jesus  is  observed, 
with  which  is  connected  the  celebration 
of  the  commencement  of  the  year,  or 
new  year's  day.    The  festival  of  Epiph- 
any, kept  on  the  6th  of  January,  with 
which,  before  the  origin  of  Christmas- 
day,  the  celebration  of  the  nativity  was 
connected,  was  one  of  the  most  eminent. 
It  united,  in  itself,  the  most  remarkable 
occurrences  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  in  which 
the  divine  provisions  for  attestation  to  his 
character  as  the  Son  and  Messenger  of 
God  were  manifested,  from  the  first  mo- 
ment of  his  earthly  existence,  until  his 
entrance  on  his  ministry.    The  whole  of 
the  youthful  life  of  Jesus  was  liiseorically 
represented  in  this  festival,  with  a  view  to 
practical  effect     That  the  adoration  of 
Christ  by  the  Magi,  his  baptism  in  Jordan, 
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a&d  his  perfbrmaiice  of  his  first  miracle 
at  Cans,  in  Galilee,  should  be  united  in 
one  festival,  will  appear  by  no  means 
stmnge,  if  we  reflect  now  long  it  was  be- 
fore any  particular  festival  was  instituted 
in  commemoration  of  such  an  important 
circumstance  of  sacred  history  as  the 
birth  of  the  Savior.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  too,  that  the  very  same  day,  the 
6di  of  January,  was  the  greatest  festival 
of  the  Egyptians,  on  which  they  solem- 
nized the  epiphany  of  Osiris— a  day  of 
rejoicinff  for  the  finding  of  Osiris.  The 
second  division,  or  period,  is  that  of  East- 
er (see  Easter),  or  the  holy  days  kept  in 
memoir  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ.  After  the  preparation  of 
the  40  days'  fast  of  lent,  palm  Sunday 
opens  tlie  Easter  holidays.  The  Greek 
church  kept  this  day  at  an  early  period, 
but  the  Latin  church  first  began  to  cele- 
brate it  about  the  7th  century.  On 
Maundy  Thursday,  the  institution  of  the 
Lord's  supper,  and  the  washing  of  the 
feet  of  the  apostles  by  our  Savior,  are 
commemorated.  Traces  of  this  festi- 
Tal  are  discoverable  in  the  Afiican 
church  as  early  as  the  4th  century,  and 
in  the  following  centuries  in  the  other 
churches.  Next  follows  Good  Friday, 
the  anniversary  of  the  deadi  of  Christ, 
kept  as  a  day  of  grief  and  mourning. 
The  celebration  of  this  day  is  as  ancient 
as  that  of  Easter  and  of  Sunday.  The 
holy  Sabbath,  or  Easter-eve,  is  the  only 
one  of  all  the  Jewish  Sabbath  days  that 
the  Christian  church  has  retained  as  a 
holy  dajr.  Last  of  all  comes  Easter,  the 
feast  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ, 
the  oldest  Christian  festival,  and  the  great- 
est, since  all  the  other  Sundays  of  the 
year  are  kept  as  octaves,  or  weekly  repre- 
sentatives of  it  As  to  the  etymology  of 
its  name,  there  is  much  disagreement 
amon^  the  learned.  Easter  is  a  day  of 
rejoicmff :  the  expressions  of  this  ioy  are 
peculiarly  lively  among  the  Greeks.  It 
IS  tliis  character,  of  the  day  which  gives 
such  peculiar  propriety  to  Gothe's  rep- 
resentation of  tlie  effect  of  Easter  morn- 
ing on  the  bitter  internal  strife  of  his 
unhappy  FausL  The  season  of  Easter  is 
divided  into  two  weeks — ^die  week  before 
Easter,  or  the  black  week,  and  the  week 
after  Easter,  or  the  white  week.  This 
latter  week  is  closed  by  tlie  Whitsun- 
day, or  octavo  of  Easter.  The  tliird  di- 
vision, or  period,  is  that  of  Whitsuntide, 
or  Pentecost  (q.  v.),  commemorative  of 
the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the 
aposdes,  as  described  in  the  Acts.  The 
eaithly  life  of  Christ,  represented  to  the 


senses,  and  historically  celebrated  with 
festive  solemnities   by  the  church,  was 
BOW  ended.    Christ  now  dwelt  with  the 
Father,  and  had  sent  the  Comforter  to  en- 
lighten and  strengthen  the  hearts  of  men. 
The  most  eminent  festival  in  the  season 
of  Whitsuntide  is  Ascension-day;    and, 
on  the  octave  of  Whitsunday,  the  season 
ends  with  the  festival  of  the  Holy  Trin- 
ity, which   was    introduced    not    earlier 
than  the  ninth  century  in  the    Roman 
Catholic  church ;  but  is' now  the  ground- 
work of  the  ecclesiastical  computation  of 
the  dme  till  Advent    As  to  the  Ascension 
and  Whitsunday,  we  may,  with  certainnr, 
consider  them  as  having  been  especialty 
and  generally  ol>8erved  as  early  as  the 
fourth  century.    Thus  the  three  divisions 
are  completed.     These,  however,  relate 
only  to  the  festivals  of  our  Lord.     The 
other  festivals  occur  in  different  parts  of 
these  periods.     The  worship  of  the  vir- 
gin Mary  began  in  the  5th  centur}',  at  the 
time  when  the  expression  etoroKos,  being 
opposed  by  Nestorius,  and  sanctioned  by 
the  council  of  Ephesus  (431)  and  that  of 
Chalcedon  (451),  acquired  a  peculiar  im- 
portance.   The  expression  itself  was  al- 
ready of  long  standing.    The  origin  of 
this  worahip  is  enveloped  in  darkness. 
The  festivals  relating  to  the  virgin  and 
the  other  Mary  are  nine :  1.  the  feast  of 
the  annunciation;  2.  the  purification  of 
the  virgin,  or  Candlemas ;  3.  the  feast  of 
the  visitation  of  Our  Lady ;  4.  the  com- 
memoration of  Maiy  Magdalen ;  5.  the 
feast  of  the  immaculate  conception ;  6.  the 
nativity  of  the  virgin ;  7.  tiie  mar^^rdom 
of  the  virgin  Mary ;  8.  the  assumption  of 
the  virgin ;  and  9.  several  smaller  festivals 
in  honor  of  the  virgin.     The  first  three 
are  also  kept  in  some  Protestant  churches. 
There  are  also  days  observed  in  memory 
of  martyrs  and  apostles,  and  some  others, 
in  honor  of  different  saints,  and  angels, 
and  of  Christ.    The  1st  of  November  is 
the  feast  of  AU-saints.   As  early  as  the  4th 
century,  the  Greeks  observed  the  octave 
of  Whitsunday,  now  Trinity  Sunday,  as  a 
general  festival  in  honor  of  all  martyrs 
and   saints.     (See  M-Sainta.)     On  the 
2d  of  November,  the  festival  of  All-souls 
is  oljserved,  as  a  day  of  mourning  and 
commemoration  of  such  of  the  dead  as  are 
not  yet  admitted  to  the  contemplation  of 
their  Maker.    Odilo  of  Clugny  seems  first 
to  have  introduced  it  in  his  monasteries  in 
998,  after  which  it  gradually  obtained  re- 
ception in  the  church.    The  29th  of  Sep- 
tember  is  the    festival    of  St  Michael 
(Michaelmas),  which  is  kept  as  a  general 
festival  in  honor  of  the  angels,  and  may 
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be  eonndered  paidy  as  a  comroemonitioii 
of  the  victonr  of  the  good  principle  over 
the  bad,  and  partly  as  a  children's  feast 
(according  to  Matt  xviiL  1 — 11).    August 
6th  ifl  the  feBtiyal  of  the  transfiguration  of 
Chiiat,  which  was  celebrated  with  great 
veioicing,  particularly  among  the  Greeks. 
llie  worship  of  the  cross  has  introduced 
two  festivals ;  that  of  the  invention  of  the 
holy  cross  (May  3),  and  that  of  the  exalta- 
tion  of  the  cross  (September  1).    The 
fistival  of  the  holy  body  of  Christ,  or 
eomu  ChriaU  (see  Corpus  Ckr%8d\  estab- 
lisbed  in  1264,  is  observed  on  the  Thurs- 
day after  Trinity  Sunday.    On  this  day, 
the  eucharist  is  carried  in  solemn  proces- 
mm,  the  object  of  the  festival  bemg  the 
preservation  of  the  belief  in  the  eucharist 
Luther  himself  s&ys,  in  his  Table  Talk* 
nige  359,  '^The  feast  of  wrpua  ChrisH 
DBB,  of  all  others,  the  greatest  and  best 
appearance."    The  great  influence  of  the 
festivals  of  the  eucharist  upon  the  mind 
meda  not  be  commented  on  at  present 
It  is  only  necessaiy  to  notice  the  advan- 
tages  which  thev  aflbrded  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  populace  in  religious  truth,  in 
fiMrmer  limes,  when  printing  and  instruc- 
tion in  schools  had  not  yet  begun  to  oper- 
ate in  the  dissemination  of  knowledge. 
In  the  18di  century,  many  feast  davs  of 
the  Catholic  church  were  abolished,   or 
transferred  to  Sundays.    When  the  na- 
tional convention  of  France  had,  in  1793, 
on  the  motion  of  Robespierre,  acknowl- 
edged the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being 
and  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  dedi- 
cated a  national  festival,  on  the  20th  of 
Pnirial,  to  the  Deity,  the  following  festi- 
vals, to  be  kept  on  the  decade  days  of 
die  republic,  were  also  instituted — 1.  of 
the  Supreme  Being  and  nature ;  2.  of  the 
Inunan  race ;  3.  of  the  French  nation ; 
4.  of  the  benefectors  of  mankind ;  5.  of 
liberty  and  equality ;  6.  of  the  martyrs  of 
liberty;  7.  of  the   republic;   8.  of  the 
freedonv  of  the  world ;  9.  of  the  love  of 
country ;  10.  of  the  hatred  of  tyrants  and 
tnutors;    11.  of  truth;    12.  of  justice; 
13b  of  modesty ;  14.  of  fame  and  immor- 
tality ;  15.  of  friendship ;  16.  of  temper- 
ance ;  17.  of  heroism ;  18.  of  constancy ; 
19.  of  disinterestedness ;  20.  of  stoicism ; 
21.  of  k>ve;   22.  of  conjuffal   fidelity; 
2a  of  filial  aflfection ;  24.  of  childhood ; 
25.  of  youth;  26.  of  manhood;  27.  of 
old  age ;  28.  of  misfortune ;  29.  of  agri- 
culture ;  30.  of  industry ;  31.  of  the  fore- 
fethers;   32.    of    posterity   and   felicity. 
There  are  34  religious  and  four  civil  fes- 
tivak  observed  by  the  esuiblished  church 
of  Enj^and  and  Ireland;  and  the  Prot- 
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estant  Episcopal  cfanreh  in  the  U.  States 
observes  32  religious  festivals  in  the  year. 
Christian  feasts  are  observed  extensively 
and  solemnly  among  Catholics,  Greek 
and  Roman,  and  the  Protestants  of  the 
European  continent,  but  have  compara- 
tively littie  attention  paid  to  them  by  the 
Protestants  of  the  U.  States. 

Fetich  ;  an  idol.  This  virord,  now  not 
unfrequently  met  with  in  French  and 
German,  was  first  broudit  into  use  by  De 
Brosses,  in  his  work  bu  CuUe  du  iHtux 
FHtches  (1760),  and  is  derived  either  from 
the  Portuguese  fitisao,  a  block  adored  as 
an  idol,  or,  according  to  Winterbottom^ 
^mfeHczarOj  an  enchantress.  The  Por- 
tuguese gave  this  name  to  the  idols  of  the 
Negroes  on  the  Senegal ;  and  afterwards 
die  word  received  a  more  extensive 
meaning.  The  general  meaning  given  to 
feliek  now  seems  to  be,  an  object  worship- 
ped not  representing  a  living  figure.  Such 
a  figure  is  called,  more  properly,  an  idoL 
Hence  stones,  arms,  vessels,  plants,  Scc^ 
which  are  objects  of  worship,  are  feHehts, 
The  Negroes  of  Guinea  suppose  a  fetich 
to  preside  over  every  canton  or  district, 
one  also  over  each  family  and  each  indi- 
vidual, which  the  individual  worBhips  on 
the  anniversary  of  his  binh-day.  Those 
of  the  better  sort  have,  besides  this^ 
weekly  festivals,  on  which  they  kill  a 
cock  or  sheep.  They  believe  the  material 
substances,  which  they  worsliip,  to  be  en- 
dowed with  intelligence  and  the  power  of 
doing  them  good  and  evil,  and  also  that 
the  priest  or  fetichertf  being  of  their  coun- 
cil, is  privy  to  all  that  those  divinities 
know,  and  thence  acquainted  with  die 
most  secret  thoughts  and  actions  of  men. 
The  household  or  femilv  fetich  narrowly 
inspects  the  conduct  of  evety  individual 
in  the  house,  and  rewards  or  punishes 
each  accordinf^  to  his  deserts.  The  re- 
vrards  consist  in  the  multiplication  of  the 
slaves  and  wives  of  the  worshippers,  and 
the  punishments  in  the  depnvation  of 
tiiese ;  but  the  most  terrible  of  their  pun- 
ishments is  death.  At  Cape  Coast  there  is 
a  public  guardian  fetidly  the  highest  in 
power  and  dignity.  This  is  a  rock  that 
projects  into  me  sea  from  the  bottom  of 
the  cliff  on  which  the  casde  is  built.  To 
this  rock  sacrifices  are  offered  yearly  by 
the  priests,  with  ridiculous  gestures  and 
strange  invocations.  The  priest  assures 
the  spectators  that  he  receives  verbal  an- 
swers firom  Tabra,  as  to  what  times  and 
seasons  will  be  propitious ;  and,  for  this 
intelligence,  every  fisherman  presents  him 
with  an  acknowledgment  proportioned  to 
his  ability. 
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Feudal  Stbtem.  [The  fi>l]owmg  arti- 
cle relates  more  particularly  to  Germany, 
ivfaere  this  system  originated  and  receiv- 
ed its  fullest  developement ;  but  the  ac- 
count is,  in  all  important  particulars,  appli- 
cable to  the  other  parts  of  Europe  where 
this  system  ;>revailed.]  A  fee,  feud  or  fief 
is  a  possession,  of  which  the  vassal  re- 
ceives the  right  of  use  and  enjoyment,  of 
disposidon  and  alienadon,  on  condition 
of  fidelity  (that  is,  of  affording  assistance 
or  counsel,  and  avoiding  all  injurious  acts), 
together  with  the  performance  of  certain 
services  incident  to  the  tenure,  while  the 
feudal  lord  sdll  retains  a  paramount  right 
{dominiwn  directum),  A  fief  is  distinguish- 
ed fiom  allodial  possessions  by  the  cir- 
etunstance,  that  it  cannot  be  alienated 
without  the  consent  of  the  feudal  lord,  by 
the  services  usuaUy  due  from  the  vassal, 
and  by  a  peculiar  kind  of  inheritance. 
The  nature  of  feudal  property  is  explain- 
ed by  its  origin.  Such  was  the  passion  of 
the  ancient  Germans  for  war,  that,  in  time 
of  peace,  private  feuds  took  the  place  of 
public  contention ;  and,  in  default  of  these, 
the  men  of  military  age  spent  weeks, 
and  months,  and  years,  in  adventures, 
and  made  incursions  into  the  territory  of 
the  neighboring  tribes,  or  took  part  in 
the  quarrels  or  the  distant  ones.  On 
these  expeditions,  the  experienced  and 
powerful  were  usually  attended  by  a  num- 
ber of  equally  valiant  youths,  who  were 
furnished  by  the  chief  with  provisions, 
and,  perhaps,  with  arms,  and  composed 
his  retinue  or  foUcwmg  (Latin,  comitatus). 
This  retinue,  which  was  well  known  in 
the  time  of  Caesar  and  Tacitus,  was  bound 
to  the  commander  by  firmer  ties  than  the 
tnnaient  love  of  war  or  inconstant  suc- 
cess. If  the  leader  did  not  prove  false 
Shich  was  never  knownl  the  attendant 
voted  his  whole  life  to  his  service,  and 
was  alwavs  ready  to  meet  the  summons 
to  new  adventures.  And  when  the  whole 
nation  marched  to  war,  the  warriors 
formed  about  their  chieflain  a  devoted 
band,  ready  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  his 
m&ty.  Each  of  them  looked  upon  the 
life  and  liberty  of  his  leader  as  intrusted 
to  his  own  peculiar  care ;  and,  if  any  one 
survived  his  imprisonment  or  death,  he 
was  forever  branded  as  a  coward.  The 
general  of  the  national  militia  {heerb€am\ 
always  one  of  the  wealthiest  landholders, 
had  a  crowd  of  them  consumdy  about 
his  person.  These  companions  (in  Ger- 
man, GtsdUn,  whence  the  later  bar- 
barous Latin  word  vaacUus)  received  no 
pay  except  their  arms^  horses  and  pro- 


visions, and  the  portion  of  the  qN>i]& 
which  remained  after  the  chieflain  had 
taken  his  own  share.    In  the  expeditions 
of  particular  adventurers  against  the  ad- 
tacent  tribes,  or  the  Roman  provinces,  their 
booty  consisted  of  garments,  arms,  fiuni- 
ture,  slaves.  But  when  the  nortliera  hordes 
broke  into  the  south,  and,  in  the  partition 
of  the  conquered  lands,  large  districts  fell 
into  the  hands  of,  kings  or  dukes  and 
their  subordinates,  they  gave  certain  por- 
tions of  the  territory  to  their  attendants,  to 
enjoy  the  possession  for  life.  These  estates 
were  called  heMfinoj   or  fiefs,  because 
tiiey  were  only  lent  to  tiieir  possessors,  to 
revert  after  their  death  to  the  grantor, 
who  immediately  gave  them  to  another 
of  his  servants.    From  this  custom  of  the 
ancient  Germans  arose  the  feudal  system, 
and  feudal  service,  which  is  purely  Ger- 
man, and  unknown  to  other  nations.    An 
the  son  commonly  esteemed  it  his  dutr, 
or  was  forced  by  necessity,  to  devote  his 
arm  to  the  lord  in  whose  service  his  jfotber 
had  lived,  he  also  received  his  father^ 
fief;  or,  rather,  he  was  invested  with  it 
anew.    By  the  usage  of  centuries  this 
custom  became  a  right;  and  to  deprive 
one  of  his  paternal  fk^f^  though  it  was 
prohibited  by  no  law,  seemed  an  act  of 
mjustice.     At  length,  express  provision 
was  made  by  Conrad  II,  in  Gennany,  in 
the  year  10^  and  in  Italy  in  1037  (or 
perhaps  in  1036),  by  which  the  feudal 
possessions  of  a  father  were  to  descend 
to  his  son  (female  fiefs  are  later  devia- 
tions fipom  the  system),  or  those  of  clergy- 
men to  their  successors.    In  that  penod 
of  lawless  violence,  which  followed  the 
migration  of  nations,  and  the  death  of 
Charlemagne,    it   soon   appeared  usefiil 
and  indispensable  that  those  states  which 
were  well  protected  from  foreign  invasion, 
though  they  had  no  assurance  of  internal 
security,  should  put  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  a  powerful  governor.    Pow* 
erful  barons  and  rich  bishops  on  one  aide, 
dukes  and  counts,  the  representatives  of 
the  kings,  on  the  other,  oppressed  the 
neighboring  free    proprietors  of  landed 
property,  tiU  they  looked  with  jealousy  on 
the  dependent  vassals,  and  submitted  to 
the  protection  of  the  oppressor,  or  some 
other  nobleman,  in  order  to  obtain  securi- 
ty.    Many  persons,  especially  the  poor, 
who  were  obliffed  to  cultivate  their  land 
themselves,  and  could  not  leave  it  widiout 
much  inconvenience,  submitted  to   this 
protection,  though  they  were  in  no  dan- 
ger of  oppression,  merely  to  escape  the 
military  service.    For  dukes,  and  counts, 
and  the  baili&  (who  acted  on  behalf  of 
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the  bmhops),  whose  duty  it  was  to  levy 
and  command  the  army,  instead  of  em- 
ployiDg  the  raw  militia,  who  often  forgot 
their  military  skill  in  long-continued  peace, 
preferred  their  own  attendants,  now  styled 
the  vassals^  and  released  such  of  the 
kind's  subjects  as  were  willing  to  become 
their  vassals,  and  pay  a  certain  contribu- 
tmD,  fiom  the  oblijration  of  serving  in  the 
national  militia.  The  emperors  and  kings 
cared  little  from  what  source  the  dukes 
obtained  their  forces,  provided  the  num- 
ber was  complete.  Besides  the  advan- 
tages just  mentioned,  they  even  preferred 
an  army  of  vassals  to  the  national  soldiery, 
because  the  latter  were  bound  only  to 
serve  in  the  defence  of  the  country,  while 
the  former  were  bound  to  a  much  less 
limited,  sometimes  unconditional  service, 
and  were  hence  far  more  useful  Thus 
the  national  militia  gradually  went  out  of 
use,  and  gave  place  to  the  feudal  militia. 
Another,  and  not  a  small  class  of  men, 
including  the  wealthy  &milies,  afterwards 
eaUed  the  inferior  nobUityy  who  cultivated 
tfadr  land  by  means  of  hirelings  or  bonds- 
men, were  not  anxious  to  free  themselves 
from  the  military  service ;  for  war  was 
always  their  favorite  employment  But 
they  could  not  dispense  with  the  protec- 
tion of  the  nobles ;  on  the  other  hand,  their 
|xride  could  not  stoop  to  serve  in  an  army 
which  was  every  day  sinking  into  dis- 
prace.  They  longed  for  the  honor  of  be- 
ing received  among  the  vassals  of  the  no- 
biti^,  and  consented  to  hold  their  estates 
as  ttie  feudatories  of  the  nearest  duke, 
or  earl,  or  bishop.  Often,  too,  from  a 
feeling  of  devotion,  they  became  the  feu- 
datories of  the  great  reli^ous  establish- 
ments. This  is  the  origin  of  the  great 
number  of  feudal  estates  in  Germany  at 
the  present  day,  with  the  exception  of 
the  north-eastern  provinces,  formerly 
Sdavonic,  and  subsequently  conquered 
and  divided  among  vassals.  They  were 
bound,  like  other  vassals,  under  the  penal- 
ly of  losing  their  lands,  to  follow  their 
laid  in  all  his  quarrels  against  any  person 
excepting  other  lords  of  whom  they  held 
kmds,  and  excepting  also  the  emperor 
and  empire.  Moreover,  in  war,  the  vas- 
sak  were  required  to  throw  open  their 
fbitreases  and  castles  for  the  use  of  their 
masters.  The  dukes,  and -counts,  and 
Indiops,  who  were  paid  in  fiefi  for  their 
several  services,  stood  in  this  reladon  to 
the  emperor ;  and  inferior  landed  propri- 
ctoiB  8U)od  also  in  the  same  relation  to 
die  superior  nobility  (for  this  was  the 
origin  of  the  inferior  nobility).  Rich  and 
adventurous  peasants,  likewise,  who  pre- 


ferred honorable  vassalage  to  honest  but  , 
despised  patronaee,  invested  some  noble- 
man with  their  lands,  or  were  invested 
by  him,  with  the  consent  of  the  lord  psla- 
mount,  with  a  further  portion  of  his  feu- 
dal territory  (under  tenants).  The  in- 
vestiture was  made,  from  the  time  of  the 
Saxon  emperors,  in  the  great  vice-regal 
fiefi,  by  a  tNmner  (which  was  the  ensign 
of  command);  in  the  inferior  ones  by  a 
sword ;  and  in  the  spiritual  fie&,  by  a  nng 
and  a  staff;  after  the  peace  of  Worms,  in 
1122,  which  confined  the  power  of  the 
emperor  to  secular  afiaiis,  by  a  sceptre. 
The  casUe-^fs,  so  called,  were  a  pecu- 
liar kind  of  military  fiefi,  the  possessor  of 
which  was  boimd  to  defend  the  castle 
belonging  to  his  lord.  The  vasad  who 
directed  the  defence  was  called,  in  the 
imperial  fortresses,  a  hurgrave.  Thus  the 
several  orders  of  vassals  formed  a  svstem 
of  concentric  circles,  of  which  each  was 
under  the  influence  of  the  next,  and  all 
moved  around  a  common  centre,  •the 
king,  as  the  supreme  feudal  lord.  With 
military  vassals  another  class  arose. 
From  the  oldest  times,  we  find  in  the 
courts  of  kings,  and  the  governors  whom 
they  appointed,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the 
bishofM,  certain  officers,  who  at  first  per- 
formed active  service,  but  were  anev- 
wards  rather  a  splendid  appendage  to  the 
court  The  four  offices  of  the  marshal, 
the  chamberlain,  the  cup-bearer  and  the 
sewer,  are  the  oldest  ana  most  honorable, 
but  by  no  means  the  only  ones :  offices^ 
on  the  contrary,  were  as  numerous  as  the 
employments  which  could  be  devised  at 
court  These  officers,  at  a  period  when 
money  was  scarce,  and  the  old  German 
notion  in  full  vigor,  which  considered 
none  but  landed  proprietors  as  citizens, 
and  none  but  the  owners  of  large  estates 
as  noblemen,  were  naturally  rewarded  by 
grants  of  land  during  the  time  of  service ; 
and  these  estates,  like  the  military  fiefb 
(but  somewhat  later,  certainly  not  before 
the  time  of  Frederic  I),  became  by  de- 
grees hereditary.  The  splendor  of  the 
court,  and  the  advantages  accruing  from 
these  services,  induced  many  noblemen  to 
solicit  them.  They  became  the  first  in 
the  new  class  of  servants  or  ministen 
which  was  thus  formed ;  and  under  them 
there  was  a  multitude  of  other  servants^ 
particularly  on  the  estates  of  the  nobility. 
Every  farmer  {villicua)  was  paid  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  one  piece  of  land  by  the  investi- 
ture of  another  smaUer  piece ;  and  there 
was  scarcely  a  servant  of  the  court  who 
had  not  been  invested,  for  his  services,  with 
at  least  a  house  or  a  garden  in  the  villaga 
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adjcHiiiiig  the  castle.  The  great  minisle- 
rial  officen,  too  indolent  to  execute  tbb 
duties  of  their  offices  themselves,  witli 
the  permisBion  of  their  lords,  soon  began 
to  commit  them  to  others,  whom  they 
jMiid  in  like  manner  for  their  administra- 
tion by  the  investiture  of  some  otlier 
estates.  Fie&  were  gradually  introduced, 
which  were  acquired  not  by  military  or 
court  services,  but  by  perfonning  certain 
duties  of  no  great  difficulty,  amountiuff  to 
little  more  thaji  the  acknowledgment  or  the 
lord's  feudal  superiority ;  as  by  the  yearly 
gifl  of  a  horse,  a  pair  of  hounds,  a  mlcon, 
or  the  like.  Veiy  slight  acts  were  often 
admitted  as  acknowledgments,  as  the 
holding  of  a  stirrup,  or  walking  before  the 
feudal  lord  on  certain  occasions.  Among 
the  presents  and  acts  are  some  of  a  most 
ridiculous  character,  according  to  the 
humor  of  the  feudal  lord ;  such  as  danc- 
ing before  the  army,  performing  some 
trick,  offering  an  egg,  a  penny,  &.c.  A 
refusal  to  perform  feudal  service,  or  any 
other  violation  of  fealty,  was  etyledfelony, 
(q.  V.)  Upon  this  and  other  difficulties 
mcident  to  feudal  property,  as  in  cases 
growing  out  of  the  succession,  surrender, 
ahenation  or  under-tenure  of  a  fief,  the 
lord  decided  in  a  fbudal  court,  filled  by 
vassals,  who  were  required  to  be  of  equal 
rank  with  the  accused.  To  appear  in 
these  courts  at  the  summons  of^  the  lord 
of  the  manor,  and  accept  the  place  of  an 
assessor  there,  was  reckoned  among  the 
duties  incident  to  a  fief.  As  the  reuition 
of  lords  and  vassals  (at  that  time  one  of 
»  the  most  important  relations  in  life]  be- 
came more  and  more  widely  spread,  and 
the  number  of  vassals  increased  at  the 
expense  of  the  ancient  immediate  subjects 
of  the  empire,  the  latter  were  thrown  into 
the  back  ground,  and  at  length  nearly  for- 
gotterL  In  the  10th  and  11th  centuries, 
no  duty  due  fit)m  subjects  was  known, 
except  feudal  duties ;  the  whole  German 
empire  was  one  vast  feudal  possession, 
ana  the  ideas  of  feudal  lords  and  national 
sovereigns  were  wholly  confounded.  If 
any  one  was  neither  a  lord  nor  a  vassal, 
he  was  scarcely  looked  upon  as  a  citizen, 
and  no  one  took  care  for  his  safety. 
Hence  few  rich  landed  proprietors  ven- 
tured to  rely  upon  their  own  strength, 
without  a  feudal  connexion.  And  even 
most  of  these  at  last  yielded  to  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  and  became  royal  vassals  (as 
the  lords  of  Brunswick  and  Hesse,  and 
the  counts  in  Thuringia,  at  tliat  period 
called  dukes  and  Umdgraves).  The  em- 
peror likewise  used  every  means  to  in- 
iuce  them  to  adopt  such  a  course.    Thus, 


when  the  haughty  boran  of  Krenziiimiy 

who  was  the  vassal  of  no  (Mie,  leiliaed  to 
do  homage  to  Frederic  I,  the  enraged 
monarch  invested  liim  with  the  right  €>r 
coinage,  tliat  he  mi^ht  become  his  lord. 
On  tiie  other  hand,  it  was  considered  the 
duty  of  the  German  emperor  not  to  ex- 
tinguish a  fief  which  reverted  to  the 
sovereign  for  want  of  heirs  to  inherit  it, 
but  to  in  feoff  some  other  person  (though 
the  selection  depended  entirely  on  the 
pleasure  of  the  monarch^,  and  thus  to  se- 
cure the  continuance  of  the  feudal  8}'stein, 
on  which  the  continuance  of  the  empire 
seemed  to  depend ;  for  a  reversion  of  nefs 
to  the  emperor  would  bring  into  his  hands 
an  excess  of  power ;  and  a  release  of  the 
princes  from  their  feudal  ties  would  be 
foUowed  by  a  state  of  anarchy.  Besides, 
the  necessaiy  connexion  of  all  the  offices 
with  the  fieis  rendered  the  line  of  separa- 
tion between  them  very  indistinct;  and 
the  service  which  was  paid  for  a  fief  was 
regarded  as  the  fief  itself;  so  tliat  persons 
were  no  longer  invested  with  estates  as 
the  reward  of  office,  but  with  the  office, 
as  a  productive  capital,  on  account  of  the 
property  attached  to  it  The  duke% 
bishops,  bailiffs  and  burgraves,  sometimes 
from  ignorance,  and  sometimes  from 
interested  motives,  increased  this  confii- 
sion.  They  made  no  difference  between 
tlieir  fiefs  and  the  districts  and  castles  fi>r 
the  government  of  which  they  were  eiven 
to  them.  They  exercised  in  these  puices, 
which  were  filled  mostlv  by  tlieir  own 
vassals,  the  power  of  feudal  landlords, 
and  esteemed  any  attempt  to  curtail  their 
rule  as  an  act  of  flagrant  injustice,  equiv- 
alent to  a  withdrawal  of  the  fief.  In  the 
provinces  where  the  ducal  power  was 
early  abolished,  as  in  Franconia,  Suabia 
and  Westphalia,  tlie  counts  and  abbots 
took  the  same  course ;  while  in  Bavaria, 
Misnia,  Thuringio,  Austria  and  Branden- 
burg, often  wholly  forgetful  of  their  dig- 
nity OS  imperial  governors,  they  sunk  into 
the  state  of  mere  vassals  to  the  dukes, 
landgraves  and  margraves,  and  were 
hardly  able  to  maintain  their  imder-ten- 
ures  in  a  state  of  dependence.  From 
the  feudal  system,  the  only  social  organ- 
ization of  the  European  states  in  the  mid- 
dle ages,  a  new  system  of  civil  rank  arose. 
Thp  inferior  nobility,  a  rank  intermediate 
between  the  higher  nobility  (princes)  and 
freemen,  owes  its  origin,  it  is  said,  to  this 
institution ;  and  a  regular  scale  of  rank 
was  formed  aniong  the  vassals,  without 
detriment,  however,  to  the  principle  of 
equal  birth.  The  king  formed  the  first 
class;  the  spiritual  princes,  bishops  and 
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iamiecliate  abbots  constitated  the  second ; 
the  lay^princes^  dukes,  landgraves,  mar- 
gmves^  and  immediate  counts,  the  third ; 
those  barons,  or  rich  landed  proprietorB, 
who  owed  iealty  to  no  one,  but  yet,  on 
account  of  their  timited  rights  or  posses- 
bLods,  lirere  tlie  vassals  of  the  emperor,  the 
fourth ;  those  freemen  who  stood  in  the 
eame  i^ation  to  the  princes,,  the  fifth ;  the 
TasBals  of  the  former  and  -^e  servants  of 
the  princes,  the  axth ;  and  the  posaessors 
of  sniall  fiefi,  the  seventh.    This  arrange- 
ment corresponds  to  the  Italian  division 
imo  princ^My  ccqntanei,  valvasores  mmores, 
vtdvasores  minoreSf  vcdvasini  and  soldati; 
the  English  into  lords,  esquires  and  free- 
holders ;  the  Spanish  rrantlees  (rico8  horn- 
ftret,  rich  men),  escu£ro9,  Mdalgoa;  and 
the  FrencbiMnr^,  borons^  ecuyers  and  vol- 
masseurs.    The  title  ecuyers,  esciuteros,  es- 
qvartSy  however,  belongs  rathei;to  chival- 
ry, (q.  V.)    Besides  these  ranks,  afler  some 
centuries,  the  order  of  citizens  was  formed, 
as  being  included  under  no  one  of  them. 
The  spirit  of  the  feudal  system,  grounded 
on  the   prevalence  of  landed   property, 
was  necessarily  foreign  to  cities,  which 
owed  their  origin  to  industry  and  personal 
property,  and  founded  thereon  a  new  sort 
of  power.     Hence  we  see  them  almost 
always  involved  in  open  hostilities  and 
contests  with  the  nobility.     The   pfin- 
^les  of  the  feudal  laws  (the  name  given 
to  the  system  of  rights  and  obligations 
enstinff  between  feudal  lords  and  vassals) 
were  developed  and  established  by  the 
Lombard  lawyeis  of  the  12th  century. 
The  collection  of  feudal  laws  and  customs; 
which  is  appended  to  the  Roman  code 
under  the  title  of  libri  feudorwn  (fiefs  are 
called  fiuda^   in   opposition   to    allodia^ 
originafiy,  estates  gamed  by  lot ;  feudum 
is  m>m  the  ancient  ye,  a  reward,  and  ode, 
a  possession),  has  b^me  the  code  of  feu- 
dal law  over  half  of  Europe.     In  the 
north  of  Grermanv,   Denmark,   Prussia, 
Poland,  &C.,  the  old  German  feudal  code 
still  obtains,  which  differs  fiom  the  Lom- 
bard code  chiefly  in  not  acknowledging 
the  right  of  collateral  relations,  as  such,  to 
succeed  to  a  fief;  and  in  grounding  the 
right  of  feudal  succession,  not  on  descent 
fiom  the  first  possessor  of  the  fie(  but 
onl^  on  community  of  possession ;  so  that 
divisions  destroyed  the  right  of  inherit- 
snce.    In  place  of  this  community,  simi- 
lar force  has  been  given,  since  the  12th 
oentury,  in  the  above-mentioned  coun- 
tries, to  a  merely  formal  union,  instituted 
in  the  first  investiture,  and  preserved  and 
renewed  in  all  cases  of  division  or  death 
joint  investiture).     The  feudal  govern^ 


ment,  at  a  period  when  a  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence and  of  opposition  to  despotism 
was  abroad  in  the  land,  was  well  suited 
to  put  into  the  hands  of  one  governor,  as 
supreme  feudal  lord,  the  reins  of  the  na- 
tional power,  to  be  employed  against 
foreign  enemies  without  endangering  do- 
mestic freedom.  But  as  every  human 
institution  bears  in  itself  the  germ  of  de> 
cay,  the  purity  and  influence  of  feudal 
relations  was  diminished ;  and  the  strength 
of  the  national  government  declined  amidst 
a  spirit  of  disaflection  and  sedition,  which 
became  universal,  when  nobles  began  to 
perceive  that  the  feudal  government  was 
not  naturally  dependent  on  kings,  but 
kings  on  it  Indeed,  the  sovereigns  had 
no  other  security  for  their  subjection  than 
the  feudal  oath,  and  the  menaces  of  pun- 
ishment, which  the  king  had  not  the  abili- 
ty  to  carry  into  eflect,  as  his  power  v^as 
divided  in  most  of  his  states,  either  by 
investiture  or  by  the  usurpations  of  the 
princes.  Thus  the  vassals  of  the  crown 
m  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  oldest  districts 
of  France,  succeeded  in  depriving  the 
king  of  almost  all  power,  even  of  the  ex* 
temal  honor  of  royalty;  and  never,  in 
the  two  first  countries,  and  in  France  only 
after  the  extinction  of  the  great  baronial 
families,  could  he  succeed  in  establish- 
ing a  new  autliority,  independent  of  the 
feudal  power;  while  the  Britons  alone, 
fix)m  the  disputes  of  the  kings  and  the 
vassals,  have  been  able  to  establish  their 
present  government,  with  an  equal  regard 
to  the  privileges  of  both.  As  the  im- 
provements  in  the  art  of  war  had  brought 
about  a  total  change  in  modern  times,  and 
the  feudal  militia  had  been  entirely  su- 
perseded by  the  standing  armies,  the 
feudal  government  had  no  means  of  re- 
taining its  authoritv,  but  by  the  feudal 
services  of  a  civil  character.  The  feudal 
system  is  a  relic  of  the  past,  too  useless 
and  inconvenient,  and  too  much  opposed 
to  the  principles  of  the  modem  laws  of 
equality  to  be  any  longer  maintained. 
Feudal  service  is  no  longer  demanded,  be« 
cause  it  has  ceased  to  be  useful  It  has 
been,  and  still  is,  the  great  task  of  the 
present  age  in  Europe,  to  overthrow  the 
feudal  system — an  order  of  tilings  which 
grew  out  of  times  of  barbarity  and  dis* 
order,  and  rested  on  principles  and  cir- 
cumstances which  no  longer  exist.  Yet 
there  are,  particularly  among  the  Grermans, 
visionary  men,  who,  seduced  by  the  glow- 
ing descriptions  of  old  ballads,  or  the  fine 
structure  of  a  Gothic  cathedral,  tell  us. 
that  the  feudal  times  were  the  veiy  model 
of  an  age  of  honor  and  religion.    It  i« 
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well  for  tbem  that  they  cannot  test  the 
truth  of  then:  opinioDS  by  their  own  ex- 
perience. 

Feuerbacr,  Paul  John  Anseloi  von, 
nnce  1821  royal  Bavarian  acting  counsel- 
lor of  state,  since  1817  president  of  the 
court  of  appeal  of  the  circle  of  Rezat, 
membw  of  several  orders,  and  of  the  law 
commission  at  St  Petersburg,  &.c.,  was 
bom  November  14, 1775,  and  educated  at 
Frankfort  on  ^e  Maine,  where  his  father, 
a  lawyer,  resided.  He  studied  the  Greek 
and  Roman  classics  in  the  symnasium  at 
that  place,  and  commenced  the  study  of 
T^osophy  and  law  at  Jcnn,  in  1792. 
The  study  of  the  worics  of  Kant,  Locke, 
Hume,  TeieDS,  Lambert,  &.C.,  led  him  to 
investigations  of  the  foundation  of  legal 
princi^es.  With  his  mind  thus  strengthen- 
ed by  philosophical  studies,  he  turned  his 
attention  to  positive  law.  In  1796,  he 
wrote  his  .^nh  Hchbes,  and,  by  an  essay  on 
high  treason,  and  a  treatise  on  the  design 
of  punishment,  first  made  his  appearance 
amonff  the  writers  on  criminal  law.  He 
was  also  highly  popular  as  teacher  of  law 
at  Jena,  1799.  Bj  the  Revision  of  the 
fiindamental  Principles  of  Criminal  Law 
(2  vok.  1799),  and  by  the  Library  of 
Criminal  Law,  edited  by  him,  with  Grol- 
man  and  Almendingen,  he  prepared  the 
way  for  the  revision  of  the  penal  laws, 
which  he  executed  systematically  in  his 
Manual  of  the  private  Criminal  Law  of 
Germany  (Giessen,  1801—9;  nearly  all 
written  anew  in  the  edition  of  1826).  fiy 
this  woric  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  new  school  of  criminal  writers,  called 
rigwrisUf  who  allow  no  discretion  to  the 
jud^  but  confine  him  to  a  strict  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  as  set  down  in  the  codes 
and  statutes.  In  1801,  Feuerbach  receiv- 
ed an  ordinary  professorship  at  Jena,  in 
1802  accepted  an  invitation  to  Kiel,  where 
he  published,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  learn- 
ed Bavarian,  A  Review  of  the  Plan  of 
Klemschrod  for  a  Penal  Code  adapted  to 
the  Electoral-Palatine-Bavarian  States  (3 
yob.  1804).  In  1804,  he  was  invited  to 
Landahut,  being  the  first  Protestant  and 
foreigner  who  received  Ma  honor  from 
the  superintendents  of  a  Bavarian  univer- 
sity, and  was  commisnoned  to  prepare  a 
plan  for  a  Bavarian  penal  code.  The  en- 
tire reform  of  the  penal  code  of  Bavaria 
commenced  in  1806,  with  the  abolition  of 
torture,  and  the  reguJation  of  the  proceed- 
ings acainst  prisoners  refusing  to  plead — 
an  oroinance  drawn  up  by  Feuerbach  him- 
sel£  The  new  peniu  code  for  the  king- 
dom bf  Bavaria,  which  he  had  drawn  u] 
received  the  ro]^  sanction,  May  1^  181; 


ailer  a  previous  examination  and  some  al- 
terationa    This  work  has  been  taken  as  a 
basis  for  the  new  codes  in  Weimar,  Wikr* 
tembuig,  and  other  states.     In  the  duchy 
of  Oldenburg,  it  was  adopted  entirely,  and 
was  aflerwards  translated  into  Swedish. 
At  the  same  time  (1807),  Feuerbach  was 
commanded  by  the  king  to  adapt  the  CkrtU 
JVapoUofij  as  a  general  civil  code,  to  the 
atuation  of  the  kmgdom  of  Bavaria,  which, 
however,  has  never  gone  into  operation. 
Among  the  works  published  at  that  time, 
by  Feuerbach,  are,  Remarkable  Criminal 
Cases  (2   vols.    1808—11);    Themis,   or 
Contributions  to  Legislation  (1812) ;  and 
Observations  on  Trid  by  Jury  (Landshut, 
1812).    Feuerbach   rejected   the   French 
jiwy,  and  many  works  were  written  both 
for  and  against  his  views.    In  his  work 
On  the   Publicity  of  Judicial  Proceed- 
ings (Giessen,   1821),  he  has  expressed 
many  of  his  opinions,  more  explicitly,  and 
shown  how  a   public,  judicial    process, 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  Germany, 
might  combine  oral  and  written  forms. 
At  the  restoration  of  German  independ- 
ence, 1813,  Feuerbach  displayed  his  pat- 
riotism and  public  spirit  by  several  publi* 
cations;  such  as  On  German  Freedom, 
and  the  Representation  of  tlie    German 
People  (Leipsic,  1814J.    About  this  time, 
thejcing  appointed  him  second  president 
of  the    court   of  appeal    in     Bamberg. 
Feuerbach  afterwards  travelled  into  foreign 
countries,  and  lived  at  Munich,  devoted  to 
letters,  until  March,  1817,  when  li^  was 
appointed  first  president  of  the  court  of 
appeal  of  the  circle  of  Rezat,  at  Anspech. 
This  unwearied  jurist  and  scholar  occu- 
pied his  leisure  moments  with  a  poetical 
translation  and  commentary  of  the  Indian 
poem  Gita  Gounnda.    In  the  spring' and 
summer  of  1821,  he  visited  Paris,  Brussels 
and  the  Rhenish  provinces,  by  the  direc- 
tion of  tlie  king,  for  tlie  purpose  of  study- 
ing the  judicial  systems  in  those  places ;  an 
account  of  which  he  has  given  in  bis 
learned  work    On  the   Judicial   System 
and  Process  in  France   (Giessen,  1825), 
in  which  he  has  explained  the  minutest 
details  with  clearness  and  accuracy.    The 
life  of  this  able  man  entides  him  to  a  place 
not  merely  in  the  annals  of  literature,  but 
likewise  in  the  history  of  legislation ;  and 
Feuerbach  will  always  be  spoken  of  with 
veneration,  like  Beccaria.    Some  of  his 
works  have  gone  through  many  editions. 
FsuiLLAifs,  in  ecclesiastical  history;  an 
order  of  religious  clothed  in  white,  and 
going  barefoot,  who  live  under  the  suict 
observance  of  the  rule  of  St  Bemari 
The  name  was  occaffloned  by  a  reform  oi 
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ifce  order  of  BqnuinliiiB,  first  made  in  the 
ibbey  of  FeuDlaiiB,  near  Thoulouse,  es- 
tablished  in  1580.  There  are  also  con- 
vents of  nuns  who  follow  the  same  reform, 
called  JFhdUanUa.  The  first  of  them  was 
establiahed  near  Toulouse  in  1500. 

Peter  ;  a  disease  characterized  by  an 
inerease  of  heat,  an  accelerated  pulse,  a 
fiyul  tongue,  and  an  impaired  state  of  seve- 
Fil  functions  of  the  body.  The  yarie- 
tm  are  numerous.  The  principal  divis- 
ions are  into  continued  and  intermittent 
feTers.  Continued  fevers  have  no  inter- 
mission, but  exacerbations  come  on  usually 
twice  in  one  day.  The  senera  of  contin- 
ued fever  are :  1.  Sifnoaiaj  or  inflamma- 
toiT  fever,  known  by  increased  heat; 
pone  finequent,  strong,  and  hard;  urine 
high-coloied ;  senses  not  much  impaired : 
2L%pftitf,  or  putrid-tendmg  fever,  which 
m  contagious,  and  is  characterized  by  mod- 
ertte  heat ;  quick,  weak  and  small  pulse ; 
senses  much  impaired,  and  great  prostra- 
tion of  strength :  3.  synochau^  or  mixed 
few.  Intermittent  fevers  are  known  by 
oold,faot  and  sweating  stages,  in  succes- 
akm,  attending  each  paroxysm,  and  fol- 
lowed by  an  intermission  or  remission. 
There  are  three  genera  of  intermittinff 
fevers,  and  several  varieties:  1.  Quotitbr 
ana;  a  quotidian  a^e.  The  paroxysms 
return  in  the  mommg,  at  an  mterval  of 
about  twenty-four  hours.  2.  Taiiana;  a 
tertjan  ague.  The  paroxysms  commonly 
come  on  at  mid-day,  at  an  interval  of  about 
ferty-eii^t  hours.  3.  QuarUma;  aquar- 
tm  ague.  The  paroxysms  come  on  in  the 
aflernoon,  with  an  interval  of  about  seven- 
ty-two hours.  The  tertian  ague  is  most 
apt  to  prevail  in  the  spring,  and  the  quar- 
tan in  autumn.  When  these  fevers  arise 
in  the  spring,  they  are  called  vernal;  and 
when  in  the  autunm,  they  are  known  by 
thenameofcRifttifina^  Intennittents  often 
prove  obstinate,  and  are  of  long  duration 
in  warm  climates;  and  they  not  unfipe- 
quently  re«8t  every  mode  of  cure,  so  as  to 
beoome  very  distressing  to  the  patient, 
and,  by  the  extreme  debiUty  which  they 
tliereby  induce,  often  give  rise  to  other 
chronic  complaints.  It  seems  to  be  pretty 
generally  acknowledged,  that  marsh  mias- 
mata, or  the  effluWa  arising  from  stagnant 
water,  or  marshy  ground,  when  acted  up- 
on by  heat,  are  the  most  frequent  exciting 
cause  of  this  fever.  A  watery,  poor  diet, 
great  fetigue,  long  watching,  gnef,  much 
anxiety,  exposure  to  cold,  lying  in  damp 
rooms  or  beds,  vrearing  damp  hnen,  the 
suppression  of  some  long  accustomed 
evBcuation,  or  the  recession  of  eruptions, 
have  been  ranked  among  the   exciting 


causes  of  intennittents;  but  it  is  mors  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that   these  circum- 
stances act  only  by  inducing  that  state  of 
the  body  which  predisposes  to  these  com- 
plaints.   One  peculianty  of  this  fever  is 
Its  great  susceptibility  of  a  renewal  from 
very  slight  causes,  as  fix>m  the  prevalence 
of  an  easterly  wind,  even  without  the  rep- 
etition of  the  original  exciting  cause,    in 
tliis  circumstance,  intermittents  differ  finom 
most  other  fevers,  as  it  is  well  known  that, 
after  a  continued  fever  has  once  occunecL 
and  been  removed,  the  person  so  afiected 
is  by  no  means  so  liable  to  a  fresh  attack  of 
the  disorder,  as  one  in  whom  it  had  never 
taken  place.    We  have  not  yet  attiuned  a 
certain  knowledge  of  the  proximate  cause 
of  an  intermittent  fever,  but  a  deranged 
state  of  the  stomach  and  primee  vie  is  that 
which  is  most  generally  alleged.    Each 
paroxysm  of  an  intermittent  fever  is  divid- 
ed into  three  dififerent  stages,  which  are 
called  the  cold^  the  hot,  and  the  sweating 
ttageSf  otJUb.    The  cM  sta^  commences 
witn  languor,  a  sense  of  debility  and  slug- 
gishness in  motion,  frequent  yawning  and 
sbretcbing,  and  an  aversion  to  food.    The 
face  and  extremities  become  pale,  the  fea^ 
tures  shrink,  the  bulk  of  every  external 
pert  is  diminished,  and  the  skin  over  the 
whole  body  appeara  constricted,  as  if  cold 
had  been  applied  to  it    At  length  the  pa- 
tient feels  very  cold,  and  universal  rigors 
come  on,  vrith  pains  in  the  head,  back,  loins 
and  joints,  nausea  and  vomitinc  of  bilious 
matter;  the  respiration  is  smdl,  frequent 
and  anxious;  the  urine  is  almost  color- 
less; sensibility  is  greatly  impaired;  the 
thoughts  are  somewhat  confused ;  and  the 
pulse  is  small,  fiiequent,  and  often  irregu- 
lar.   In  a  few  instances,  drowsiness  and 
stupor  have  prevailed  in  so  high  a  degree 
as  to  resemble  coma  or  apoplexy ;  but  this 
is  by  no  means  usuaL    These  symptoms 
abating  after  a  short  time,  the  second  stage 
commences  with  an  increase  of  heat  over 
the  whole  body,  redness  of  the  face,  diy- 
ness  of  the  skin,  thirst,  pain  in  the  head, 
throbbing  in  the  temples,  anxiety  and  rest- 
lessness ;  the  respiration  is  ftiUer  and  more 
free,  but  still  frequent ;  the  tbngue  is  fur- 
red, and  the  pulse  has  become  regular, 
hard  and  full.    If  the  attack  has  been 
very  severe,  then  perhaps  delirium  will 
arise.    When  these  symptoms  have  con- 
tinued for  some  time,  a  moisture  breaks 
out  on  the  forehead,  and  by  degrees  be- 
comes a  sweat,  and  tiiis,  at  length,  extends 
over  the  whole  body.    As  this  sweat  con- 
tinues to  flow,  the  heat  of  the  bod^  abates, 
the  thirst  ceases,  and  most  of  the  functions 
are  restored  to  tbeur  ordinaiy  state.    Tliis 
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constitutes  the  third  stage.  When  inter* 
mittents  continue  for  any  length  of  time, 
they  are  apt  to  induce  other  complaiuts, 
such  as  a  loss  of  appetite,  flatulency,  acir- 
ihus  of  the  liver,  dropeical  swellings,  and 
gimeral  debility,  which,  in  tlie  end,  now  and 
tl»en  prove  fatal,  particulariy  in  wami  cli- 
mates ;  and,  in  some  cases,  they  degene- 
rate into  continued  feveis.  Relapses  are 
veiy  common  to  this  fever  at  the  distance 
of  five  or  six  months,  or  even  a  year.  Au- 
tumnal intennittents  ore  more  difficult  to 
remove  than  vernal  ones,  and  quartans 
more  so  than  tlie  other  types.  It  is  al- 
ways desirable  to  suspend  a  paroxysm,  if 
possible,  not  only  to  prevent  mischief,  but 
also  that  tliere  may  be  more  time  for  the 
use  of  the  most  eflectual  remedies.  When, 
therefore,  a  fit  is  commencing,  or  shortly 
expected,  we  may  try  to  obviate  it  by  some 
of  those  means  which  excite  movements 
of  an  opposite  description  in  the  system : 
an  emetic  will  generally  answer  the  pur- 
pose, determining  tlie  blood  powerfully  to 
the  surface  of  the  body ;  or  a  full  dose  of 
opium,  assisted  by  the  pediluvium,  &c ; 
ether  also,  and  various  sumulant  remedies, 
will  oflen  succeed ;  but  these  may  perhaps 
aggravate,  sliould  they  not  prevent  the  fit ; 
the  cold  bath,  violent  exercise,  strong  im- 
pressions on  the  mind,  &c.,  have  likewise 
been  occasionally  employed  with  effect. 
Should  the  paroxysm  have  already  come 
on,  and  the  cold  stase  be  very  severe,  the 
warm  bath,  and  cordial  diaphoretics  in  re- 
peated moderate  doses,  may  assist  in  bring- 
jBg  warmth  to  the  surface :  when,  on  the 
contraiy,  great  heat  prevails,  the  antiphlo- 
gistic plan  is  to  be  pursued.  In  the  inter- 
missions, in  conjunction  with  a  generous 
diet,  moderate  exercise,  and  other  means 
calculated  to  improve  the  vigor  of  the  sys- 
tem, tonics  are  the  remedies  especially  re- 
lied upon.  At  the  head  of  these  we  must 
certainly  place  the  cinchona,  which,  taken 
largely  in  substance,  will  seldom  fail  to 
cure  the  disease,  where  it  is  not  compticat- 
ed  with  visceral  afiection. 

Sifnocha  (from  uvnx<t,  to  continue). 
Febria  synocha;  inflammatory  fever;  a 
species  of  continued  fever,  characterized 
by  increased  heat ;  pulse  frequent,  strong, 
hard ;  urine  hieh-colored ;  senses  not  im- 
paired. This  rover  is  so  named  from  its 
oeing  attended  with  symptoms  denoting 
general  inflammation  m  the  system,  by 
which  we  shall  always  be  able  readily  to 
distinguish  it  from  either  die  nervous  or 
putrid.  It  makes  its  attack  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  but  is  most  prevalent  in  the 
spring;  and  it  seizes  persons  of  all  ages 
and  habits,  but  more  particulariy  those  in 


the  Tieor  of  life,  with  fltroag  elastic  fSbna, 
and  of  a  plethoric  constitution.  It  is  a 
species  of  fever  almost  peculiar  to  cold  and 
temperate  climates,  being  rarely,  if  ever, 
met  with  in  very  warm  ones,  except  among 
foreigners  lately  arrived ;  and  even  then, 
the  inflammatory  stage  is  of  very  short  du- 
ration, as  it  very  soon  assumes  either  the 
nervous  or  putrid  type.  The  exciting 
causes  are  sudden  transitions  from  heat  to 
cold,  swallowing  cold  Dquors  when  the 
body  is  much  heated  by  exercise,  too  firee 
a  use  of  vinous  and  spirituous  liquors, 
great  intemperance,  violent  passions  of  the 
mind,  the  sudden  suppression  of  habitual 
evacuations,  and  the  sudden  repulsion  of 
eruptions.  It  may  be  doubted  if^this  fever 
ever  originates  from  personal  infection; 
but  it  is  possible  for  it  to  appear  as  an  epi- 
demic amonff  such  as  are  of^a  robust  habit, 
from  a  peciuiar  state  of  the  atmosphere. 
It  comes  on  with  a  sense  of  lassitude  and 
inactivity,  succeeded  by  vertigo,  ligorB 
and  pains  over  the  whole  body,  but  more 
particularly  in  the  head  and  back ;  which 
symptoms  are  shortiy  followed  by  redness 
of  the  face  and  eyes,  great  resdessness,  in- 
tense heat,  and  unquenchable  thirst,  op- 
pression of  breathing,  and  nausea.  The 
skin  is  dry  and  parched ;  the  tongue  is  of ' 
a  scarlet  color  at  the  sides,  and  furred  with 
white  in  the  centre ;  the  urine  is  red  and 
scanty;  the  body  is  costive;  and  there  is  a 

auiclmess,  with  a  fulness  and  hardnese  in 
le  pulse,  not  much  alfected  Iw  any  pres- 
sure made  on  the  artery.  If'^the  febrile 
symptoms  run  very  high,  and  proper 
means  are  not  used  at  an  early  penod, 
stupor  and  delirium  come  on,  the  imagina- 
tion becomes  much  disturbed  and  hurried, 
and  the  patient  raves  violently.  The  dis- 
ease usually  goes  through  its  course  in 
about  fourteen  days,  and  terminates  in  a 
crisis,  either  by  diaphoresis,  dianhoea, 
hflemorrhage  from  the  nose,  or  the  depos- 
it of  a  copious  sediment  in  the  unne; 
which  crisis  is  usually  preceded  by  some 
variation  in  the  pulse.  The  chief  mdica- 
tion  in  synocha  is  to  lessen  the  excessive 
vascular  actions  by  evacuations,  and  the 
antiphlogistic  regimen.  Of  the  former,  by 
far  the  most  important  is  blood-letting. 
Pur^ng  is  next  in  efiicacy.  As  the  dis- 
ease advances,  however,  we  must  at- 
tempt to  promote  the  other  discharges, 
particularly  that  by  the  ekin.  The  anti- 
phlogistic regimen  consists  in  obviating 
stimuli  of  every  kind,  so' far  as  this  can  he 
done  safely;  impressions  on  the  senses, 
particularly  the  sight  and  hearing,  bodily 
and  mental  exertion,  &c.,  must  be  guarded 
against  as  much  as  possible.    The  diet 
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ibould  be  of  the  nuMSt  spaxing  kind.  The 
gimuluB  of  heat  must  be  especialiy  obviat- 
ed by  light  clothmg,  or  eyen  exposmg  the 
body  to  the  air,  TentilatiDg  the  apartment, 
sprinkling  the  floor  with  vinegar  and  wa- 
ter, &c.  When  the  head  is  much  affect- 
ed, beaidea  the  general  treatment,  it  will  be 
proper  to  take  Mood  locally,  have  the  head 
shaved  and  cooled  by  aome  evaporatinff 
lotkm,  apply  a  blister  to  the  neck,  an<^ 
perbape,  stimulate  the  lower  extremities. 
In  like  manner  any  other  organ,  being  par- 
ticalarly  pressed  upon,  may  require  addi- 
tkmal  means  to  be  used  for  its  relief 
vrtiich   will    be    different    in    different 


T^Aitf  (from  Tv0of,  stupor) ;  a  species 
of  continued  fever,  characterized  by 
great  debility,  a  tendency  in  the  fluids  to 
putrefrction,  and  the  ondinaiy  symptoms 
of  fever.  It  is  to  be  readily  distinguished 
firom  the  inflammatory  by  the  smallness 
of  the  pulse,  and  the  sudden  and  great 
deUfity  which  ensues  on  its  first  attack, 
and,  in  iis  more  advanced  stage,  by  the 
petechiae,or  purple  spots,  which  come  out 
on  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  fet- 
id stools  which  are  discharged;  and  it 
may  be  disunguished  from  the  nervous  fe- 
ver by  the  great  violence  of  all  its  symp- 
toms on  its  first  coming  on.  The  most 
general  cause  that  gives  rise  to  this  dis- 
ease is  eontagion,  applied  either  immedi- 
ately Scorn  the  body  of  a  person  kboring 
undla'  it,  or  conveyed  in  clothes  or  mer- 
chandise, &c ;  but  it  may  be  occasioned 
by  the  effluvia  arising  from  either  animal 
or  vegetable  substances,  in  a  decayed  or 
putry  state ;  and  hence  it  is,  that,  in  low 
and  marshy  countries,  it  is  apt  to  be  prev- 
alent when  intense  and  sultiy  heat  quick- 
ly succeeds  any  great  inundation.  A  want 
of  proper  cleanliness  and  confined  lur  are 
likewise  causes  of  this  fever;  hence  it 
prevails  in  hospitals,  jiuls,  camps,  and  on 
board  of  ships,  especially  when  such  pla- 
ces are  much  crowded,  and  the  strictest 
attention  is  not  paid  to  a  free  ventilation 
and  due  cleanliness.  A  close  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  with  damp  weather,  is  like- 
wise apt  to  ^e  rise  to  putrid  fever. 
Those  of  lax  bbres,  and  who  have  been 
weakened  by  any  previous  debilitatinff 
Guise,  such  as  poor  diet,  long  fasting,  hard 
labor,  continued  want  of  sleep,  &C.,  are 
most  liable  to  it  On  the  first  coming  on 
of  the  disease,  the  person  is  seized  with 
languor,  dejection  of  spirits,  amazing  de- 
prenion,  and  loos  of  muscular  strength, 
maversal  weariness  and  aoreness,  pains  in 
the  head,  back  and  extremities,  and  rig- 
018;  the  eyes  appear  full,  heavy,  yellow- 


ish, and  oflen  a  little  inflamed ;  the  tem- 
poral arteries  throb  violently,  the  tongue  is 
dry  and  parched,  respiration  is  commonly 
laborious,  and  interrupted  with  deepsigh- 
in^ ;  the  breath  is  hot  and  offensive,  the 
unne  is  crude  and  pale,  the  body  is  cos- 
tive, and  the  pulse  is  usually  quick,  small 
and  hard,  and  now  and  then  fluttering  and 
unequal.  Sometimes  a  gre&t  heat,  load 
and  pain  are  felt  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach, 
and  a  vomiting  of  bilious  matter  ensues. 
As  the  disease  advances,  the  pulse  increas* 
es  in  fifequency  (beating  often  from  100  to 
180  in  a  minute);  there  is  vast  debility, 
a  great  heat  and  dryness  in  the  skin,  op- 
pression at  the  breast,  with  anxiety,  sigh- 
ing and  moaning;  the  thirst  is  greatly  in- 
creased ;  the  tongue,  mouth,  lips  and  teeth 
are  covered  over  with  a  brown  or  black 
tenacious  fur ;  the  speech  is  inarticulate, 
and  scarcely  intelligible ;  tlie  patient  mut- 
ten  much,  and  deUrium  ensues.  The  fe- 
ver contuiuing  to  increase  sdll  more  in 
violence,  83rmptoms  of  putrefaction  show 
themselves;  the  breath  becomes  highly 
offensive ;  the  urine  depositee  a  black  and 
fetid  sediment ;  the  stools  are  daiic,  offen- 
sive, and  pass  off  insensibly ;  haemorrha- 
ges issue  from  the  gums,  nostrils,  mouth, 
and  other  parts  of  the  body ;  livid  spots 
or  petechias  appear  on  its  surface;  the 
pulse  intermits  and  sinks ;  the  extremities 
grow  cold ;  hiccoughs  ensue ;  and  death 
at  last  closes  the  scene.  When  this  fever 
does  not  terminate  fatally,  it  generally  be- 

S'ns,  in  cold  climates,  to  diminish  about 
e  commencement  of  the  third  week, 
and  goes  off  gradually  towards  the  end 
of  the  fourth,  without  any  very  evident 
crisis;  but  in  warm  climates,  it  seldom  ^ 
continues  above  a  week  or  ten  days,  if  so  ' 
long.  Our  opinion,  as  to  the  event,  is  to 
be  formed  by  the  degree  of  violence  in 
the  symptoms,  particuhvly  after  petechiea 
appear,  although  in  some  instances  recov- 
eries have  been  effected  under  the  most 
unpromising  appearances.  An  abatement 
of  febrile  heat  and  thirst,  a  gentle  moist- 
ure diffused  equally  over  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  body,  loose  stools,  turbid  urine, 
rising  of  the  pulse,  and  the  absence  of  de- 
Urium and  stupor,  may  be  regarded  in  a 
favorable  light  On  the  contrary,  pete- 
chiee,  vrith  dark,  offensive  and  involunta- 
ry discharges  by  urine  and  stool,  fetid 
sweats,  bcBmorrhages  and  hiccoughs  de- 
note the  almost  certain  dissolution  of  the 
patient.  The  appearances  usualljjr  per- 
ceived on  dissecnon  are  inflammations  of 
the  brain  and  viscera,  but  more  particu- 
lariy  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  which 
are  now  and  then  found  in  a  gangrenous 
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state.    In  the  muscular  fibres  there  seems 
likewise  a  strong  tendency  to  gangrene. 
In  the  very  early  period  of  typhus  fever, 
it  is  often  possible,  by  active  treatment,  to 
cut  short  the  disease  at  once ;  but  where 
it  has  established  itself  more  firmly,  we 
can  only  employ  palliative  measures  to  di- 
minish Its  violence,  that  it  may  run  safely 
through  its  course.    Among  tlie  most  like- 
ly means  of  accomplishing  the  first  object 
is  an  emetic.    Attention  should  next  be 
paid  to  clear  out  the  bowels  by  some  suf- 
ficiently active  form  of  mediome ;  and,  as 
the  disease  proceeds,  we  must  keep  up 
this  function,  and  attempt  to  restore  tliat 
of  the  skui,  and  the  otlier  secretions,  as 
the  best  means  of  moderating  tlie  violence 
of  vascular  action.    The  general  antiphlo- 
gistic  regimen  is  to  be  observed  in  the 
early  pait  of  the  disease,  as  explained  un- 
der aynocha.     In  cases  where  the  skin  is 
uniformly  very  hot  and  dry,  the  abstrac- 
tion of  caloric  may  be  more  actively  made 
by  means  of  the  cold  affusion,  that  is, 
throwing  a  quantity  of  cold  water  on  the  • 
naked  IxKly  of  the  patient ;  which  meas- 
ure has  sometimes  arrested  the  disease  in 
its  first  stage ;  and,  when  the  power  of  the 
system  is  less,  spon^ng  the  body  occa- 
Bionally  with  cold  water,  medicated,  per- 
haps, with  a  little  salt  or  vinegar,  may  be 
substituted  as  a  milder  proceeding.    But, 
where  the  evolution  of  beat  is  even  defi- 
cient, such  means  would  be  highly  improp- 
er;  and  it  may  be  sometimes  advisable 
to  employ  the  tepid  bath,  to  promote  the 
operation  of  the  diaphoretic  medicines. 
Ir,  under  the  use  of  the  measures  already 
detailed,  cakulated  to  lessen  the  violence 
of  vascular  action,  the  vital  powers  should 
appear  materially  &lling  off,  recourse  must 
then  be  had  to  a  more  nutritious  diet,  with 
a  moderate  quantity  of  wine,  and  cordial 
or  tonic  medicines.    There  is  generally  an 
aversion  from  animal  food,  whence  the 
mucilaginous  vegetable  substances,  as  ar- 
row-root, &C.,  rendered  palatable  by  spice 
or  a  little  wine,  or  sometimes  mixed  with 
milk,  may  be  directed  as  nourishing  and 
easy  of  digestion.    If,  however,  there  be 
no  marked  septic  tendency,  and  the  pa- 
tient cloyed  with  these  articles,  the  lighter 
animal  preparations,  as  calves-foot  jelly, 
veal-broth,  &c.,  may  be  allowed.    The 
extent  to  which  wme  may  be  carried 
must  de])end  on  the  urgency  of  the  case, 
and  tlie  previous  habits  of  the  individual ; 
but  it  will  commonly  not  be  necessary  to 
exceed  half  a  pint,  or  a  pint  at  most,  in 
the  24  houiB ;   and  it  should  be  given  in 
divided  portions,  properly  diluted,  made, 
peiliaps,  into  negus,  whey,  &C.,  according 


to  the  liking  of  the  patient    The  prefei^ 
ence  should  always  be  given  to  that  which 
is  of  the  soundest  quality,  if  agreeable; 
but  where  wine  cannot  be  afforded,  good 
malt  liquor,  or  mustard  whey,  may  be 
substituted.    Some  moderately  stimulant 
medicines,  as  ammonia,  aroraatics,  serpen- 
taria,  &C.,  may  oflen  be  used  with  advan- 
tage, to  assist  in  keeping  up  the  circular 
tion ;  also  those  of  a  tonic  quality,  as  oo* 
lumba,  cusparia,  cinchona,  &c.,  occasion- 
ally in  their  lighter  forms ;  but  more  es- 
pecially the  acids.    These  are,  in  several 
respects,  useful :  by  promoting  the  secre- 
tions of  the  prim®  vi®,  &c.,  they  quench 
thirst,  remove  irritation,  and  manifestly 
cool  the  body ;  and  in  the  worst  forma 
of  t3rphus,  where  the  putrescent  tendency 
appears,  they  are  particularly  valuable  from 
their  antiseptic  power ;  they  are  aleo  de- 
cidedly tonic,  and,  indeed,  those  fix>m  the 
mineral  kingdom  powerfully  so.    These 
may  be  ^ven  freely  as  medicines,  the  car- 
bonic acid  also  in  the  form  of  brisk  fer* 
menting  liouors ;  and  the  native  vegetable 
acids,  as  they  exist  in  ripe  fruits,  being 
generally  very  grateful,  may  constitute  a 
considerable  part  of  the  diet    In  the  mean 
time,  to  obviate  the  septic  tendency,  great 
attention  should  be  paid  to  cleanliness  and 
ventilation,  and  keeping  the  bowels  regu- 
lar by  mild  aperients,  or  clysteis  of  an 
emollient  or  antiseptic  nature ;  and  where 
aphthse  appear,  acidulated  gargles  ^ould 
be  directed.    If  the  disease  inclines  mors 
to  the  nervous  form,  with  much  roenttil 
anxiety,  tremors,  and  other  irregular  aflec- 
tions  of  the  muscles,  or  organs  of  sense, 
the  antispasmodic  medicines  may  be  em- 
ployed with  more  advantage,  as  ether, 
camphor,  musk,  &c.,  but  paiticulariy  opi- 
um, which  should  be  given  in  a  full  dose^ 
sufficient  to  procure  sleep,  provided  there 
be  no  appearances  of  determination  of 
blood  to  the  head ;  and  it  may  be  useful 
to  call  a  greater  portion  of  nervous  energy 
to  the  lower  extremities  by  the  pedihivi* 
um,  or  other  mode  of  applying  warmth, 
or  occasionally  by  sinapisms,  not  allowing 
these  to  produce  vesication.    But  if  thera 
should  be  much  increased  vascular  action 
in  the  brain,  more  active  means  will  be 
required ;  even  the  local  abstraction  of 
blood,  if  the  suength  will  permit ;  and  it 
will  be  always  right  to  have  the  bead 
shaved,  and  kept  cool  by  some  evaporai- 
ing  lotion,  and  a  blister  applied  to  the  back 
of  the  neck.    In  like  manner,  other  in^ 
portant  parts  may  occaaonally  require  lo- 
cal means  of  relief.  Urgent  vomiting  may, 
perhaps,  be  checked  by  the  effervesdnff 
mixture;  atroubtesomedianhoNibysinaD 
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of  iJfpivaOf  aarisled  by  Momatica^ 
chalk,  and  other  astringeots,  or  sometimes 
by  snoall  doses  of  ipecacuanha;  profuse 
penpinitioDB  bv  the  tn/iiatiiii  rewce,  a  cool- 
ing regimen,  &c  (For  a  particular  ac- 
count of  yellow  fever,  see  leUow  Ihfer,) 

Nervous  Feoer  ;  a  variety  of  the  hmhut 
mitwr  of  CuUen,  but  by  many  considered 
as  a  distinct  disease.  It  mostly  begins 
with  loss  of  appetite,  increased  heat  and 
vertigo ;  to  which  succeed  nausea,  vomit- 
ing, great  languor,  and  pain  in  the  bead, 
whidi  is  variously  descnbed,  by  some  like 
cold  water  pouring  over  the  top ;  bv  oth- 
ers, a  sense  of  weight.  The  pulae,  before 
little  increased,  now  becomes  quick,  feb- 
rile and  tremulous ;  the  tongue  is  covered 
with  a  white  crust,  and  there  is  great  anx- 
iety about  the  pnecordia.  Towards  the 
seventh  or  eighth  day,  the  vertigo  is  in- 
creased, and  tinnitus  aurium,  cophosis,  de- 
lirium, and  a  dry  and  tremulous  tongue 
take  place.  The  disease  mostly  termi- 
nates about  the  fourteenth  or  twentieth 
day.    (See  Thfpkus.) 

Dengue  Fmr.  This  name  has  been 
given  to  a  disease  which  appeared  in  the 
years  1827  and  1828,  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  in  the  Southern  States  of  North  Amer- 
ica. It  has  also  been  called  the  (Ungee^ 
the  dtn^^  the  dan^,  the  bouquet^  and 
the  buabet  fever.  Ijiis  disease  was  re- 
mariEabie  for  the  suddenness  of  its  attack, 
the  great  numbers  affected,  the  severity 
of  the  symptoms,  and  the  rareness  of 
death  fiom  iL  It  would  seem,  from  the 
npoits  of  those  who  have  seen  most  of 
dm  disease,  and  whose  judgment  may  be 
Rfied  on,  that  the  dengue  has  some  affin- 
ides  with  the  yellow  fever.  The  symp- 
toms, as  noticed  in  Havana,  were  first 
great  languor,  chilliness,  and  pain  in  the 
teodoDS  of  the  smaller  joints:  following 
diese  were  burning  heat  and  redness  of 
tbe  skin,  pains  in  the  muscles  of  the  limbs, 
or  pain  in  the  forehead,  and  a  loathing  or 
Tomiting  of  whatever  was  taken  into  the 
AomaclL  The  fever  continued  for  one, 
two  or  three  days,  and  then  usually  ter- 
minated with  a  free  sweating,  which  'freed 
die  patient,  likewise,  from  his  pains.  But 
niany,  after  leaving  their  beds,  suffered  by 
&  renewal  of  their  pains,  which,  in  some, 
bave  become  chronic ;  others  have  also 
had  a  renewed  attack  of  the  fever.  "  The 
most  usual  mode  of  attack,  however,'' 
a^  Dr.  Stedman,  of  Santa  Cruz,  ''which 
•ppeara  not  a  little  singular,  was  the  fol- 
lowing: A  person  in  perfect  health  would 
nddenly  feel  a  stiffness,  amounting  almost 
to  pain,  in  one  of  his  fingers,  and  most  fre- 
quently his  Ihtle  finger.    The  stifl^iess  m- 


creased,  and  was  accompanied  with  an 
intense  decree  of  pain,  which  spread  rap- 
idly over  tne  whole  hand,  and  up  the  arm 
to  the  shoulder.  The  fingera  in  both 
hands,  in  a  few  hours,  became  swelled, 
stiff  and  painfiil,  preventing  all  attempts 
at  bending  tbe  joints."  To  this  succeed- 
ed resticasness,  depression  of  spirits,  nau- 
sea, vomiting,  shivering,  great  heat,  intense 
headache,  most  acute  pain  in  every  joint. 
The  most  distressing  symptoms  were  in- 
tense pain  in  the  eye  balls  and  back,  tbe 
eyes  seeming  to  the  patient  enlarged,  fill- 
ing the  sockets,  and  as  if  ready  to  burst. 
Quite  a  remarkable  symptom  was  the 
feeling  of  intense  cold,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  skin  was  intensely  hot.  These 
symptoms  continued  from  24  to  36  hours. 
The  patient  now  remained  languid,  irrita- 
ble and  restless  for  about  three  days,  when 
it  was  not  uncommon  for  a  new  attack  to 
come  on,  accompanied  by  an  efflorescence^ 
beginning  at  the  palms  of  tbe  hands,  and 
extending  thence  over  the  whole  body. 
Secondary  symptoms,  consisting  princi- 
pally in  pain  and  stiffness  of  the  Smbs  and 
body,  followed,  which,  in  many  cases,  con- 
tinued even  weeks,  and  made  the  patient 
most  uncomfortable.  Sometimes  there 
was  distressing  itching ;  and,  in  some  cas- 
es, there  was  swelling  of  the  prepuce  and 
scrotum,  and,  hi  others,  a  discharge  fix)m 
the  urethra,  resembling  gonorrhoea.  Dr. 
Stedman  considers  the  disease  contagious. 
The  treatment  was,  for  the  most  part,  an- 
tiphlogistic. Such  means  were  used  as 
would  hasten  the  sweating  stage,  evacuate 
the  bowels,  and  render  the  {xitient  roost 
comfortable.  Where  these  means  failed, 
the  more  active  depleting  means  were  re- 
sorted to,  and  much  relief  of  local  suffer- 
ing was  afforded  by  tbe  use  of  blisters  and 
stimubiting  embrocations,  mustard  poul- 
tices, and  the  like.  The  latter  were  ap- 
pUed  to  the  temples,  to  relieve  the  pain  m 
the  eye-balls,  to  the  back,  the  back  of  the 
neck,  &C.,  as  indicated,  and  -always  with 
advantage.  Dr.  Stedman  found  benefit 
from  bl(M)d-letting,  in  some  severe  cases* 
(See  various  accounts  of  this  Epidemic  by 
Dra  Dickson,  Daniell,  Waring,  6ic.  &;c.  in 
the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences. 
Stpiochus  (from  nvixf^t  to  continue) ; 
a  mixed  fever ;  a  species  of  continued 
fever,  commencing  with  symptoms  of  sy- 
nocha,and  terminating  in  typhus,  the  for- 
mer being  apt  to  preponderate  at  its  com- 
mencement, and  the  latter  towards  its  ter- 
mination. Every  thing  which  has  a  ten- 
dency to  enervate  the  body  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  remote  cause  of  this  fever;  and, 
accordingly,  we  find  it  often  arising  from 
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great  bodily  fatisue,  too  great  an  indul- 
gence in  sensual  pleasures,  violent  exer- 
tions, intemperance  in  drinking,  and  errors 
in  diet,  and  now  and  then  likewise  from 
the  suppression  of  some  long  accustomed 
discharge.  Certain  passions  of  t]ie  mind 
(such  as  grief,  fear,  anxiew  and  joy)  have 
been  enumerated  among  the  causes  of  fe- 
ver, and,  in  a  few  instances,  it  is  probable 
tliey  may  have  given  rise  to  it;  but  the 
concurrence  of  some  other  powers  seems 
irenerally  necessary  to  produce  this  effect 
The  most  usual  and  universal  cause  of  this 
fever  is  the  application  of  cold  to  the  body ; 
a&  for  instance,  when  the  body  is  deprived 
of  a  part  of  its  accustomed  clothing,  or  a 
particular  part  is  exposed  while  the  rest  is 
kept  at  its  usual  warmth,  or  a  sudden  and 
general  exposure  to  cold  takes  place  when 
the  body  is  heated  much  above  its  usual 


small  and  frequent  reaparations.  The 
sense  of  cold  and  its  effects,  after  a  fittle 
tiifiCy  become  less  violent,  and  are  ahemat- 
ed  with  flushings ;  and  at  last,  going  offal- 
together,  they  are  succeeded  l^  great  beat 
diffused  generally  over  the  whole  body; 
the  face  looks  flushed,  the  ddn  is  dry,  as 
likewise  the  tongue ;  universal  resdeasnesB 
prevails,  with  a  violent  pain  in  the  bead, 
oppression  at  the  chest,  sickness  at  the  Mom- 
ach,  and  an  inclination  to  vomit.  There 
is  likewise  a  ^at  thirst  and  costiveness, 
and  the  pulse  is  full  and  frequent,  beating, 
perhaps,  90  or  100  strokes  in  a  tninute. 
When  the  symptoms  run  very  high,  and 
there  is  a  considerable  determination  of 
blood  to  the  head,  a  delirium  will  arise. 
In  this  fever,  as  well  as  most  others,  there 
is  generally  an  increase  of  symptoms  to- 
wards evening.   As  a  fever  once  product 


temperature.    Another  frequent  cause  of  will  go  on,  although  its  cause  be  entirely 


fever  seems  to  be  breathing  air  contami- 
nated by  the  vapors  arising  either  directly 
or  originally  from  the  body  of  a  i>erson  la« 
boring  under  the  disease.  A  peculiar 
matter  is  supposed  to  generate  in  the  body 
of  a  person  affected  with  fever,  and  this, 
floating  in  the  atmosphere,  and  being  ap- 
plied to  one  in  health,  will,  no  doubt,  oflen 
cause  fever  to  take  place  in  him ;  which 
has  induced  many  to  suppose,  that  this  in- 
fectious matter  is  produced  in  all  fevers 


removed,  and  as  the  continued  or  fre^  ap- 
plication of  a  cause  of  fever  will  neither 
mcrease  that  which  is  already  produced, 
nor  occasion  a  new  one,  there  can  be  no 
certainty  as  to  the  duration  of  fever ;  and 
it  is  only  by  attending  to  certain  appear- 
ances or  changes  which  usually  take  place 
on  the  approach  of  a  crias,  that  we  can 
form  any  opinion  or  decision.  The  symp- 
toms pointing  out  the  approach  of  a  crisis^ 
are,  the  pulse  becoming  aofl:,  moderate,  and 


whatever,  and  that  they  are  all  more  or  near  its  natural  speed ;  the  tongue  losing 

lees   contagious.     The    effluvia   arising  its  fur,  and  beconung  clean,  with  an  abate- 

firom  die  human  body,  if  long  confined  to  ment  of  thirst ;  the  skin  being  covered 

one  place,  without  beuiff  diffi^ed  in  the  at-  with  a  gende  moisture,  and  feehng  soft  to 

mosphere,  will,  it  is  weU  known,  acquire  a  the  touch ;  the  secretory  organs  perfonn- 

aingular  virulence,  and  will,  if  applied  to  ing  their  several  offices ;  and  the  urine  d^ 

the  bodies  of  men,  become  the  cause  of  positing  flaky  crystals  of  a  dirty  red  color, 

fever.    Exhalations,  arising  finom  animal  and  becoming  turbid  on  being  allowed  to 

or  vegetable  substances  in  a  state  of  putre-  stand  any  time.   A  simple  continued  fb- 

fiyction,'have  been  looked  upon  as  another  ver  terminates  alwajB  by  a  regular  ciieos 


general  cause  of  fever ;  marshy  or  moist 
grounds,  acted  upon  by  heat  for  any  length 
of  time,  usually  send  forth  exhalations, 
which  prove  a  never-ftiiling  source  of  fe- 
ver, particularly  in  warm  climates.  An 
attack  of  this  fever  is  generally  marked  by 
the  patient's  being  seized  with  a  consider- 
able degree  of  languor  or  sense  of  debitity, 
together  with  a  sluggishness  in  motion,  and 
frequent  yawning  and  stretching ;  the  face 
and  extremities  at  the  same  time  become 
pale,  and  the  skin  over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  body  appears  constricted ;  he  then 
perceives  a  sensation  of  cold  in  his  back, 
passingfrom  thence  over  his  whole  flame ; 
and,  this  sense  of  cold  continuing  to  in- 


in  the  manner  before  mentioned,  or,  fl^m 
the  febrile  matter  fldling  on  some  particu- 
lar parts,  it  excites  inflammation,  abscess^ 
eruption,  or  destroys  the  patient  This 
disease  being  of  a  mixed  nature,  the  treat- 
ment must  be  modified  accordingly.  In 
the  beginning,  the  same  plan  is  to  be  pur- 
sued as  in  synocha,  except  that  we  must  be 
more  sparing  in  the  use  of  the  lancet,  in 
proportion  as  there  is  less  power  in  the 
e^stem  to  maintain  the  increased  action  of 
the  heart  and  arteries ;  although,  if  any  im- 
portant part  should  be  much  afl^ted,  1V6 
must  act  more  vigorously,  to  prevent  its 
disorganization,  and  the  consequent  de- 
struction of  life.    When  the  character  of 


crease,  tremors  in  the  limbs  and  rigors  of  the  disease  is  changed,  the  means  proper 

the  body  succeed.    With  these  there  is  a  will  be  such  as  are  pointed  out  under  the 

loss  of  appetite,  want  of  taste  in  the  mouth,  head  of  jyjahus. 
•light  pauB  in  the  head,  back  and  loins,       FivRS,  Tannegui  le,  or  TAViquiuus 
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Fabvh  ;  a  ekmca]  scholar  of  great  emi- 
nence  in  the  17th  century.  He  was  bom 
at  Caen,  in  Normandy,  in  1G15,  and  was 
Hucated  at  the  college  of  La  Fl^che,  at 
Paris,  where  he  distinguished  liimseif  by 
his  literary  acquirements.  Cardinal  Rich- 
elieu procured  him  a  pension  of  2000 
Uvres,  with  the  office  of  inspector  of  works 
printed  at  the  Louvre.  Afler'  the  death 
of  that  minister,  being  neglected  by  his 
successor,  cardinal  Mazarin,  he  gave  up  his 
employment,  and  went  to  Langrcs,  where 
he  embraced  the  Protestant  profession. 
He  subsequendy  removed  to  Saumur,  and 
was  made  professor  of  classical  literature. 
After  residmg  there  some  years,  he  was 
invited,  by  the  prince  palatine,  to  Heidel- 
berg, and  was  about  to  quit  Saumur  for 
that  place,  when  he  died,  in  1672.  His 
works,  which  are  numerous,  consist  of 
commentaries  on  several  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  classics;  translations  from  Xeno- 
phon,  Plato,  Diogenes  Laertius,  Plutarch, 
Lucian,  &c. ;  letters ;  lives  of  the  Greek 
poets,  in  French ;  and  Greek  and  Latin 
poems.  Voltaire,  in  his  Si^cle  de  Louis 
XIV,  expresses  doubts  of  the  sincerity  of 
Le  F^vre  in  his  change  of  reli^on,  and 
says  that  he  despised  those  of  his  sect,  and 
lived  among  them  more  as  a  philosopher 
than  a  Huguenot  He  had  two  daughters, 
one  of  whom  was  the  celebrated  madame 
Bacier,  and  the  other  was  married  to  Paul 
Bauldry,  professor  of  ecclesiastical  bistoiy 
at  Utrecht.  His  son,  after  having  been  a 
Galvinist  minister,  returned  to  the  religion 
of  .his  ancestors. 

Feterabexd  ;  a  ftimily  of  Frankfort  on 
the  Maine,  celebrated,  in  the  16th  century, 
on  account  of  the  number  of  artists  and 
literary  men  who  derived  their  origin  from 
it  The  eldest  that  is  known,  John  Fey- 
erabend,  was  an  engraver  on  wockI.  He 
has  marked  his  productions  with  the  ini- 
tials of  his  name.  A  New  Testament,  in 
the  Latin  languaffe,  is  adorned  with  his 
cuts.— iSigismund  Feyerabend,  a  draughts- 
mao,  engraver  on  wood,  and  printer,  pub- 
liahed  several  excellent  editions  of  ancient 
writers,  among  which  was  one  of  Livy, 
folio,  in  1568,  with  neat  copper-plates  bv 
Joflse  Amman.  Papillon  mentions  a  col- 
lection of  plates  for  the  Bible,  quarto,  in 
1569,  several  of  which  are  marked  with 
the  initials  of  Sigismund  Feyerahend. 
He  also  speaks  of  Swus  JV<m  Testcanenti 
AU  d  hdustria  smgukai  txpressa  (1571, 
4to,),  in  which  copper-plate  engravings,  by 
this  artist,  occur.  Sigismund  Feyerabend 
pablished  the  following  collections :  1.  Anr 
tuda  tea  HUtoria  Renim  Bdgicarum  a  di- 
tenia  AuidorSbuB  ad  hoe  tuque  nostra  7%in- 
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rra  eofuayrUB  d  itdadat  (Frankf.,  1560^ 
vol&,  folio);  2.  Mtnwimada  tiffiwfrmni 
OmdiHoftudthdrixuiVirm^^ 
tifiiMSissinUs  expnssa  (Frankf.,  1585,  folio). 
He  also  published,  at  his  own  expense,  the 
OyruKceum^  a  collection  of  female  cos- 
tumes.— Charies  Sigismund  Feyerabend 
succeeded  his  iather  in  the  same  bunness 
in  1580.  He  published  several  coUections 
of  copper-plate  engra\ings. 

Fetjoo  t  Montenegro^  Benedict  Je- 
rome ;  a  Spanish  Benedictine  monk  and 
writer  of  the  last  century.  He  published 
his  speculations  on  a  vast  variety  of  topics^ 
in  the  form  of  essays  designed  for  popular 
use,  whence  he  has  been  sometimes  styled 
the  Spanish  Addison.  His  Teatro  Cntioo 
Unhersal  (14  vols.,  4to.,  Madrid,  1733),  and 
his  Cartas  enuHtas  y  curiosaSj  are  both 
works  of  merit,  and  are  devoted  to  a  com- 
mon object — the  reftitation  of  vulgar  er- 
rors, and  the  abolition  of  prejudices.  Di- 
vinity, law,  medicine  and  philosophy,  suc- 
cessively occupy  his  attention ;  and  some 
of  the  superstitions  of  his  church  and  ^ 
nation  are  animadverted  on  with  freedom 
and  good  sense.  He  died  in  1765.  A 
new  edition  of  his  works  was  publbhed 
in  1778,  15  vols.,  4to. ;  and  a  selection 
ftxim  his  essays  and  discourses  appeared 
in  an  English  translation,  1780, 4  vols.,  8vo. 

Fez  (part  of  ancient  Mauritania);  acoim- 
try  in  Afiica,  formerly  a  kingdom  of  great 
extent,  now  a  province  of  Morocco; 
bounded  N.  by  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  and 
the  Mediterranean,  £.  by  Algiers,  S.  bjf 
Morocco,  and  W.  by  the  AUantic.  It  is 
divided  into  nine  provinces  or  districts— 
Shavoya,  Temsena,  Fez,  Beni-hassen, 
Garb,  Shaus,  Rif,  Tedla  and  Garet;  the 
whole  united  to  the  empire  of  Morocca 
The  principal  towns  are,  Fez,  the  capiud, 
Mequinez,  Melilla,  Ceuta,  Tangier,  La- 
rache,  Mamora  and  Sallee.  Square  miles, 
about  89,000.  The  soil  is  fertile,  produc- 
ing, in  the  greatest  abundance,  com,  fruit, 
flax,  salt,  gum,  wax,  &c.  Oranges,  lemons^ 
figs  and  olives  every  where  abound.  The 
Aloors,  however,  are  but  bad  ftirmers,  and 
cultivate  only  in  proportion  to  their  wants, 
so  that  two  tiiirds  of  the  country  lie  waste. 

Fez,  or  Fas  ;  a  city  of  Morocco,  capital 
of  the  country  of  Fez ;  160  miles  S.  Gil>- 
raltar,  200  N.N.E.  Morocco;  Imi.  5<'20^ 
W. ;  lat.  33°  50'  N. ;  population,  according 
toAliBey,aboutlOO,000;  Jews,2000;  pop- 
ulation, according  to  the  improbable  state- 
ment of  Jackson,  380,000.  It  was  built  in 
793,  by  Edris,  and  soon  became  a  large  city, 
and  the  capital  of  the  western  Mohamme- 
dan states.  According  to  Leo  A  fricanus,  it 
contained,  in  the  12th  oentury,  700  temples 
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and  nuMquea,  of  which  50  were  magnifi- 
cent, and  adorned  with  marble  pillars.  It 
was  esteemed  a  sacred  city,  and  when  the 
road  to  Mecca  was  shut  up,  in  the  4th  cen- 
tuiy  of  the  Hcgira,  the  western  Moham- 
medans made  pilgrimages  to  Fez,  and  the 
eastern  to  Jerusalem.  It  was  also  famous 
as  a  school  of  learning,  at  a  time  when 
knowledge  was  ahnost  exclusively  pos- 
sessed by  the  Saracens.  Its  numerous 
schools  of  philosophy,  ]}hyac  and  astrono- 
my were  not  only  resorted  to  from  all  the 
Mohammedan  kingdoms  of  S[)ain  and  Af- 
rica, but  were  attended  by  Christiana  The 
situation  of  Fez  is  singular.  It  lies  in  a 
valley^  which  is  fonuod,  by  surrounding 
hills,  mto  a  sort  of  fumiel,  tlie  higher 
parts  of  which  are  covered  with  trees, 
orange  groves  and  orcharda  A  river 
win<&  through  the  valley,  refresliing  tlie 
fields,  supplyuig  tlie  city  with  water,  and 
turning  numerous  mills.  The  gardens 
around  it  form  a  dehghtful  amphitheatre. 
On  a  height,  above  the  rest  of  tlie  city, 
stands  New  Fez,  founded  in  the  I3th 
century,  a  well-built  town,  inhabited 
chiefly  by  Jews-  The  princi}ml  edifice  is 
the  mosque  of  Carubin,  described  by  Leo 
as  one  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference  '^ 
but  Europeans  arc  not  i)ermitt^d  to  see  it. 
F.ez  contains  200  caravansaries  or  inns, 
two  or  three  stories  high.  The  hospitals, 
once  numerous,  arc,  ui  a  great  measure, 
fallen  to  decay.  The  shorn  make  a  hand- 
some appearance,  and  the  markets  are 
immensely  crowded.  Here  are  stUl  some 
remains  of  those  learned  institutions  for 
which  the  city  was  once  distinguished. 
Fez  is  said  now  to  exhibit  a  singular  mix- 
ture of  splendor  and  ruin.  In  1799, 
65,000  of  the  inhabitants  are  said  to  have 
been  carried  off  by  the  plague. 

Feza.    (See  Pas€u) 

Fezzan  (anciently,  Phazania) ;  a  coim- 
tty  in  Africa,  situated  to  the  S.  of  Tripoli, 
E.  of  the  Great  Desert,  and  60  days'  jour- 
ney W.  of  Cairo.  Ilomemaim,  the  German 
traveller,  informs  us,  tliat  the  greatest 
length  of  the  cultivated  part  of  this  coun- 
try is  about  300  English  miles,  from  N.  to 
S.,  and  the  greatest  widdi,  200  miles,  from 
E.  to  W. ;  but  tlie  mountainous  region  of 
Harutsch  to  the  E.,  and  other  deserts  to 
the  S.  and  W.,  are  reckoned  within  this 
territory.  The  borderers  on  the  N.  are 
Arabs,  nominally  dependent  on  Tripoli. 
Fezzan  is  bounded  E.  by  the  Harutsch 
and  line  of  deserts,  S.  and  S.  E.  by  tlie 
country  of  tlie  Tibboos,  S.  W.  by  that  of 
the  nomadic  Tuaricks;  W.  are  Arabs. 
The  kingdom  contains  101  towns  and 
villages,  of  wliich  Mourzouk  is  the  capital 


Tlie  elimate  is  at  no  season  temperate  or 
agreeable.  During  the  sununer,  the  heat » 
intense,  and,  when  the  wind  blows  fix>m 
tile  south,  is  scarcely  supportable,  even  by 
the  natives.  The  soil  is  Ught  and  sandy, 
and  produces  maize,  barley,  ponipions, 
carrots,  cucumbers,  onions,  garlic,  and 
some  wheat  The  most  common  trees 
are  the  date,  white  diom,  and  the  talbh. 
Here  is  little  or  no  rain,  but  the  vegetation 
is  luxuriant,  from  the  number  of  subterra- 
neous springs.  The  population  of  Fezzan 
is  loosely  estimated,  from  75  to  150,000, 
all  of  whom,  without  exception,  profess 
tlie  Mohammedan  religion. 

Fibrin  ;  a  pecuhar  organic  compound, 
found  both  in  vegetables  and  animals.  It 
is  a  sofl  sohd,  of  a  g^asy  appearance,  in- 
soluble in  water,  which  softens  in  the  air, 
becoming  viscid,  brown,  and  semi-trans- 
]iarent  On  hot  cools  it  melts,  throws  out 
greasy  drops,  crackles,  and  evolves  the 
smoke  and  odor  of  roasting  meat.  It  is 
procured,  in  its  most  characterisdc  states 
from  animal  matter.  It  exists  in  chyle ; 
it  enters  into  the  com^iosition  of  blood ; 
and  it  forms  tlie  chict  part  of  muscular 
flesh ;  and  hence  it  must  be  regarded  as 
the  nlost  abundant  constituent  of  the  soft 
solids  of  animals.  According  to  the  anal* 
pis  of  MM.  Gay-Lussac  and  Thenaid, 
It  is  composed  of  carbon  53.36,  nitrogen 
19.934,  oxygen  19.685,  and  hydrogen  7.U2L 

FiBROLiTE ;  a  mineral  first  found  in  the 
Camatic,  where  it  occurred  in  fibres,  trav- 
ersed obliquely  by  cracks,  as  a  component  of 
the  granite,  which  contains  the  corundum. 
It  has  since  been  found  in  the  U.  States,  at 
Bellows  Falls,  Vt,  and  Lancaster,  Mass.,  in 
prisms  of  considerable  size,  with  rhombic? 
balls,  whose  angles  are  about  100°  and  80°. 
It  is  harder  than  quartz,  of  a  grayish-white 
color,  and  a  specific  gravity  of  3.214.  It 
is  infusible  before  the  blow-pipe ;  Chene- 
vix  found  the  specimens  from  the  Car- 
natic  to  consist  of  s'dica  3d,  alumine  58u23, 
and  oxide  of  iron  0.75. 

FicHTE,  John  Gottlieb,  was  bom  at 
Rammenau,  near  Bischo&werda,  in  Up- 
per Lusatia,  in  1762,  and  owed  his  early 
instruction  to  the  assistance  of  a  Mr.  von 
Miltitz.  At  a  later  period,  he  received  a 
clas^cal  education  at  the  famous  Schul- 
pfbrUy  one  of  the  Saxon  royal  schools.  He 
then  studied  at  Jena,  Leipsic  and  Witten- 
berg, passed  several  years  in  Switzerland 
and  in  Prussia  Proper,  and  in  Konigsbcrg 
enjoyed  the  socieW  of  the  great  KanL 
His  Varguch  einer  Aritik  aUer  Ofetibarung 
(Essay  towards  a  Criticism  of  all  Revela- 
tion), Konigsberg,  1792,  attracted  general 
attention,  and  procured  him  the  professor- 
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diip  of  i^oflophy  in  Jena,  in  1798.  In 
1900,  he  was  one  of  the  meet  prominefit 
profesaoTB  of  that  univereity  during  iti 
most  brilliant  period.  Here  he  publiAed, 
under  the  name  of  WtsBemdujtftaUhre  (The- 
orjr  of  Science),  a  philosophical  system, 
which  be  founded  at  first  on  the  systenK 
of  Kant,  from  whom,  however,  he  grsdu- 
afly  deviated.  On  account  of  an  article 
Ueher  den  Grund  ungeres  GUmbens  an  eine 
GottUtke  WdtrtguTvmg  (On  the  Reasons 
of  our  Belief  in  the  divine  Grovemment 
of  the  Univeise),  which  appeared  in  his 
periodical  PkShiophiiches  Journal  (vol  8, 
Ko.  1),  he  fell  under  the  suspicion  of 
sceptiod  views.  This  gave  rise  to  an  in- 
quiry, and  Fichte  resigned  his  professor- 
diip.  He  accordingly  received  his  dis- 
miffiion,  and  went  to  Prassia,  whe^e  he 
lived  for  some  time  in  private  at  fierUn. 
In  1805.  ho  was  appointed  professor  of 
philosophy  aX  &langen,  with  permission 
to  spend  the  winter  at  Berlin.  During 
ihe  war  between  Prussia  and  France,  he 
went  to  Konigsberg,  where  he  delivered 
kctoies  for  a  short  time,  returned  to  Ber- 
lin after  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  and,  in  1809, 
on  the  establMiment  of  the  univeisity  in 
thai  city,  was  appointed  professor  of  phi- 
losophy. Fichte's  philosophy,  though 
there  are  two  distinct  periods  to  be  distin- 
guished in  it,  is  a  consistent  idealism,  rep- 
resentittg  all  that  the  individual  perceives 
without  himself  or,  rather,  all  that  is  distin- 
guished from  the  individual,  the  ego^  as  a 
cieation  of  tliis  /  or  ego.  It  would  be 
imposible  to  give  our  readers,  in  so  short 
a  space  as  this  work  will  allow,  an  intel- 
ligible view  of  his  bold  system.  We  must 
refer  the  student  to  his  IMer  den  Begriff' 
der  WusefuchaftsUhrt  (Jena,  1794) ;  Die 
Wtssemch^lMart  in  ihrem  aUgemeinen 
UnuisK  ( ^rlin,  1810);  and  the  .^nweisung 
zm  sdigen  Leben  (Berlin,  1806).  His 
practical  philosophy  is  of  the  purest  char- 
acter. His  idealism  led  him  to  represent 
the  life  of  the  mind  as  the  only  real  life,  and 
ereiy  thing  else  as  a  mere  delusion,  and  to 
befieve  in  an  almost  absolute  onmipotence 
of  the  wilL  To  excite  his  pupils  to  the 
highest  virtue  and  self-denial,  was  hid  con- 
stant aim  as  a  teacher,  and  his  influence 
was  great,  not  merely  through  his  power 
of  expression,  and  the  originality  of  his 
ideas,  but  tlm)udi  the  conviction  with 
which  he  inspired  his  hearers  of  his  full 
belief  in,  and  entire  devotion  to,  his  prin- 
ciples. His  heart  was  open  to  eveiy  no- 
ble and  good  feeling.  Unshaken  integrity, 
•ODstant  fiiendship,  devoted  love  of  what 
he  conceived  to  be  true  and  good,  were  his 
characteriatic  traits.    His  own  excellence 


of  life  sometimes  made  him  not  vcmy  in- 
dulgent  towards  others  ;  and  some  of  his 
doctrines,  which  every  one  would  ac- 
knowledge to  be  good  in  the  main,  he 
carried  too  fer;  as,  for  instance,  his  views 
on  national  education:  he  wishes  every 
child  to  be  taken  finom  its  mother  imme- 
diately after  its  birth,  and  educated  at 
the  public  expense.  When  Germany  was 
blowing  under  the  wounds  of  war,  he, 
like  his  countrymen  in  general,  consider- 
ed Napoleon  as  the  source  of  the  whole 
distress  of  his  country.  Circumstances,  in 
feet,  hardly  allowed  a  Gennan  to  take  a  dif- 
ferent view  of  the  subject,  and  his  ardor 
against  the  French  was  in  proportion  to 
the  powers  of  his  mind.  In  1808,  he 
delivered  Reden  an  cHe  Deuisdie  JVofum 
[Addresses  to  the  German  Nation),  pub- 
lidied  at  Beriin  in  1808,  with  genuine 
courage ;  and  of  which  we  may  mention 
that,  tiiough  they  werd  directed  against 
the  French,  the  Prussian  govenmient 
prohibited  their  republication  in  1819. 
Fichte's  wife  'was  a  Swiss.  At  the  time 
of  the  batties  near  Berlin,  in  1813,  when 
the  ci^  was  full  of  Prussian  and  French 
wounded  soldiers,  females  of  all  claases 
served  in  the  hospitals,  the  male  inhabitants 
being  all  engaged  in  the  war.  Fichte's  wife, 
who  was  among  the  ladies  thus  employed, 
was  attacked  by  the  jail  fever,  then  rasing 
in  the  city.  She  recovered,  but  her  hus- 
band, who  had  paid  unwearied  attention 
to  her,  was,  in  his  turn,  attacked  by  the 
disease,  and  died,  in  consequence,  in  Jan- 
uary, 1814.  He  left  a  son,  who  has  also 
devoted  himself  to  philosophy. 

FicHTELBERo.  There  are  two  motm- 
tains  of  this  name :  1.  The  Fichtelberg 
in  the  principality  of  Bayreuth,  from  which 
several  ridges  of  momitains  extend  in  all 
directions.  This  is  covered  with  pines 
^Fichten,  hence  its  name),  and  is  33  miles 
m  len^i  and  19  in  breadth.  The  princi- 
pal ofihe  two  ridffes,  of  which  this  moun- 
tain consists,  is  of  granite ;  but  the  lateral 
branches,  in  particuUur  towards  the  Reg- 
nitz,  are  of  lime-stone.  It  is  rich  in  iron, 
vitriol,  silver,  lead,  copper,  marble.  The 
principal  peaks  are  the  Schneeberff,  3682 
feet  high;  the  Ocbsenkop^  3621;  the 
Fichtelberg,  3521.  The  Saa^  Eger,  Naab 
and  the  Maine,  have  their  sources  in  this 
mountain.  The  Naab  empties  its  waters 
into  the  Danube,  the  Maine  into  this 
Rlime,  the  Soal  and  the  Eger  into  the 
Elbe ;  so  that  the  waters  of  this  mountain 
flow  into  three  different  seas.  3.  The 
Little  Fichtelberg,  near  Wiesenthal,  the 
highest  mountain  in  the  Saxon  Erzge* 
birge,  is  3731  feet  in  height 
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FiGiNO)  M anilio ;  a  celebrated  physician 
at  Florence,  who  disdnguiahed  niaiself  in 
Italy  by  his  study  of  the  Phitonic  philoeo- 
phy.  His  father  was  the  physician  of 
Cosmo  de'  Medici,  who  held  him  in  high 
estimation.  Ficino  was  bom  at  Florence 
in  1433.  His  early  display  of  talent 
attracted  the  notice  of  Cosmo,  who  caused 
him  to  be  instructed  in  the  ancient  Ian- 
guagesi  and  afterwards  induced  him  to 
translate  the  writings  of  Plato  and  of  the 
New  PkitonistB  into  Latin ;  he  afterwards 
employed  him  to  aid  in  establishing  a  Pla- 
tonic academy  (about  1440).  Ficmo  en- 
gaged in  this  plan  the  more  readily,  be- 
cause he  viewed  the  Platonic  philosophy 
as  a  sort  of  preliminary  to,  and  confirma- 
tion o(  the  Christian  faith.  In  liis  ac- 
counts of  this  philosophy,  he  did  not  al- 
ways make  an  accurate  distinction  be- 
tween Plato  and  the  New  Platonists,  as 
appears  fiom  his  TheologUf  PkUonica; 
at  JbnmorlalUaU  Animorum  ac  itUma  F^ 
UcitaU  (Platonic  Theology;  on  the  Im- 
mortal!^ of  the  Soul  and  eternal  Happi- 
ness), in  which  he  particularly  defends  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  against  the  Aris- 
totelians of  his  age.  Mystic  and  fanciful 
▼lews  are  interwoven  with  this  defence ; 
astrological  doctrines,  for  example,  which 
he  afterwards  rejected.  He  died  1499, 
afler  having  labored  zealously  for  the  dif- 
fusion of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  and  hav- 
mg  formed  many  excellent  scholars  by 
his  writings  and  discourses.  His  Latin 
works  were  first  published  complete  at 
Basle,  1561,  2  vol&  fol. 

FicTiorr,in  law,  is  an  assumpdon  made 
for  the  purposes  of  j  ustice,  though  the  same 
fact  could  not  be  proved,  and  may  be 
hterally  untrue.  There  are  many  fictions 
in  the  civil  law,  and  a  fiction  in  law  is 
said  by  the  civilians  to  be  the  assumption 
of  an  untruth  for  a  truth,  in  a  thing  pos- 
sible to  have  been  done,  but  which  was 
not  done.  The  declaring  that  a  note  or 
bond,  made  in  a  foreign  country,  was 
made  in  the  county  where  a  suit  is  com- 
mencedupon  it,  is  an  instance  of  a  veiy 
common  fiction,  adopted  on  the  ground 
that  suits  can  be  brought  in  the  county 
only  on  causes  of  action  existing  within  its 
limits ;  and  so  the  practice  has  been  intro- 
duced of  declaring  that  the  contract  on 
which  an  action  is  brought, was  made  in  the 
county,  though  the  fact  seems  to  be  endrely 
immaterial;  for  transitory  actions  follow 
the  person,  and  it  is  only  of  such  that  the 
fiction  IS  admitted.  But  other  fictions  are 
more  material.  It  is  a  rule,  that  a  fiction 
of  law  shall  woric  no  wrong;  and  the  fic- 
tions in  use  generaOy  come  within  this  rule. 


FiDSicomassuif,  in  the  civil  law ;  a 
direction  of  a  testator,  that  his  heir  shall 
give  a  pardcular  thing  (Bingukare  fidtx» 
comndMwn\  or  a  part  or  all  of  the  inherit- 
ance (imn>«r«ale  ./iietcommtMum),  immedi- 
ately, or  after  a  certain  time,  or  on  the  occur- 
rence of  certain  circumstances,  to  another. 
The  heir,  who  was  thus  obliged  to  cede 
the  inheritance  to. another,  was  called 
Jidudarius^  the  receiver  ^fideiannnussarius. 
Under  Vespasian,  it  was  decreed,  that  tlie 
Jiduciarius  should  be  allowed  to  retain  a 
quarter  of  the  inheritance  at  the  time 
when  he  gave  the  rest  to  the/(2noofniRU- 
aarius  (senatusconsuUum  Pegastanum  ; 
quarta  TMellianicay  The  modem  jSdki- 
commiasa  are  very  different  They  are 
establishments,  by  which  an  amount  of 
property  is  mode  unalienable,  and  the  or- 
der of  inheritance  prescribed.  In  most 
countries  of  Europe,  sach  Jidncommissa 
cannot  be  established  except  with  the  per- 
mission of  government ;  and  in  these  coun- 
tries, the  governments  can  also  declare  a 
Jldekommissum  dissolved,  so  that  the  es- 
tate shall  follow  the  common  rules  of  in- 
heritance. From  such  family  fidticmt^ 
ndssa  (^fidejcommiasa  successwa)  the  quarla 
Trebdlumica,  of  course,  is  not  deducted. 
Field  Mouse.  (See  Mouse,) 
Fielding,  Henry,  a  writer  eminently 
distinguished  for  humor  and  knowledge 
of  the  world,  was  bom  at  Sharpham  pa^ 
in  Somersetshire,  April  22, 1707.  He  was 
educated  at  Eton,  whence  he  removed  to 
Leyden ;  but  the  straitened  circumstances 
of  his  ftither  shortened  his  academical 
studies,  and  the  same  cause,  added  to  a 
dissipated  dis{)osition,  tumed  his  attention 
to  the  stage.  His  first  dramatic  piece  was 
entided  Love  in  several  Masks,  which 
met  with  a  favorable  reception,  as  did 
likewise  his  second,  called  The  Temple 
Beau.  He  did  not,  however,  generally 
succeed  as  a  dramatist ;  for,  although  no 
roan  possessed  a  stronger  feeling  A  tlie 
ridiculous,  or  executed  detached  scenes 
with  greater  humor,  he  took  too  little  time 
to  construct  his  dramas,  with  a  view  to 
plot  and  effective  developemenL  Many 
of  his  plays  are  little  more  than  fiee  trans- 
lations from  the  French,  as,  for  example. 
The  Miser.  In  some  of  these  pieces,  he 
touched  upon  politics,  and  was  one  of  the 
writers  who  gave  sir  Robert  Walpole  a  pre- 
text for  his  act  to  limit  the  number  of  the- 
atres, and  submit  dramadc  performances 
to  the  license  of  the  lord-chamberlaiiu 
In  his  twentv-seventh  year,  he  married 
Miss  Craddock,  a  lady  of  some  fortune, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  death  of  his 
mother,  became  poflsessed  of  a  small  e»* 
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me  in  DovseUdure.  He  imiiie^atdy  com* 
menced  countiy  gentleman,  on  a  scale, 
which,  in  three  yeaiB,  reduced  him  to 
fieatBr  indigi^ice  than  ever,  with  a  young 
fiunily  to  support  He  then,  for  the  first 
time,  dedicated  himself  to  the  bar  as  a 
profeesioa,  and,  for  immediate  subsistence, 
employed  his  pen  on  various  miscellane- 
ous subjects ;  and  The  Champion,  a  pe- 
riodical iraper.  An  Essay  on  Conversa- 
tion,  An  Essay  on  the  Knowledge  and 
Characters  of  Men,  A  Journey  from  this 
World  to  the  next,  and  The  History  of 
Jonathan  Wild,  were  among  the  early 
fruits  of  his  literary  industry.  In  1742 
appeared  his  first  novel,  Joseph  An- 
drewsy  in  which  the  Cervandc  style  of 
humor  is  admirably  imitated.  It  imme- 
diately received  the  attention  to  which  it 
was  entitled;  but  success  as  a  novel-writer 
was  not  very  likely  to  advance  his  prac- 
tice at  the  bar;  nor  was  the  emolument 
attached  to  it  sufficient  for  a  manner  of 
ILTe  never  sufficiently  regulated  by  the 
roles  of  prudence.  Soon  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  Joseph  Andrews,  he  was  fur- 
ther impeded  in  his  profession  by  repeated 
attacks  of  the  ^ut,  added  to  which,  his 
domestic  affiiction  was  gready  incr^ised 
by  the  death  of  his  wi&.  In  1745,  he 
pubfished  a  periodical  paper,  entitled  The 
True  Patriot,  which  was  followed  by  The 
Jacobite  Jonmal.  These  labors  on  the 
aide  of  the  government  were  rewarded 
with  the  then  not  altogether  reputable  of- 
fice of  a  Middlesex  justice.  To  the  credit 
of  Fielding,  however,  he  did  much  to  ren- 
der it  more  respectable,  by  attention  to 
the  prevention  ot  crimes,  and  to  the  reg- 
ulation of  the  police.  He  published  more 
than  one  tract  upon  the  subject ;  and  the 
principal  of  them,  his  Enquiry  into  the 
Cause  of  the  late  Increase  of  Robbers, 
&c^  made  a  great  impression  at  the  pe- 
riod. It  was  in  the  intervals  of  those  serious 
occupations  that  he  wrote  his  celebrated 
Tom  Jones,  which  was  followed,  in  1751, 
by  Amelia.  At  length,  however,  his  consti- 
tution began  to  yield  to  the  repeated  at- 
tacks upon  it,  and  he  was  recommended 
by  die  fhcuhy  to  take  a  voyage  to  Lisbon. 
He  followed  their  advice  ;  and  the  last 
fflcams  of  bis  wit  and  humor  are  to  be 
found  in  bis  Journal  on  that  occasion. 
Ho  reached  Lisbon  in  August,  1754,  and 
about  two  months  after  expired.  The 
chief  merits  of  Fielding,  as  a  novelist,  are 
wit,  humor,  correct  delineation  of  charac'* 
ter,  and  knowledge  of  the  human  heart. 
He  is  too  fond  of  the  manners  and  scene- 
ry of  vulgar  life,  and  too  prone  to  excuse 
gtods  deviations  from  propriety  and  good 
10* 


conduct,  imder  the  vagoe  qualification  of 
"  goodness  of  heart."  Perhaps,  however,  no 
novel  exceeds  Tom  Jones  in  the  exhibi- 
tion of  character  and  manners,  in  the 
developement  of  the  story,  and  the  man- 
a^ment  of  the  catastrophe.  Amelia, 
with  less  variety  and  invention,  is,  in  re- 
gard to  portraimre  and  knowledge  of 
Efe,  almost  equally  felicitous ;  whSe,  as 
to  pure  raciness  of  humor,  Joseph  An- 
drews is  often  deemed  before  both.  Even 
Jonathan  Wild,  coarse  as  are  the  persons 
and  doings  described,  is  irresistible  in  the 
way  of  humorous  caricature. 

Fielding,  Sarah ;  thurd  sister  of  Henry 
Fielding.  She  was  bom  in  1714,  lived 
umnamed,  and  died  at  Bath,  where  she 
long  resided,  in  April,  1768.  She  was  the 
author  of  the  novel  of  David  Simple  ;  a 
less  popular  production  of  a  kindrea  clasS| 
called  The  Cry,  a  dramatic  Fable ;  Xeno* 
phon's  Memoirs  of  Socrates,  translated 
firom  the  Greek  (for  which  she  vras  fiivored 
with  some  valuable  notes  by  Mr.  Harris  of 
Salisbury) ;  The  Countess  of  Delwyn: 
The  History  of  Ophelia ;  The  Lives  of 
Cleopatra  and  Octavia ;  and  one  or  two 
more  of  a  minor  class. 

Field  Pieces  ;  small  cannons,  from  3 
to  12  pounders,  carried  with  an  ar« 
my.  Field  staff;  a  staff  canied  by  the  giiiK 
ners,  about  the  length  of  a  halbert,  with 
a  spear  at  one  end,  having  on  each  side  ears 
screwed  on,  like  the  cock  of  a  matchlock, 
into  which  the  l)ornbardiers  screw  lighted 
matches  when  they  are  upon  command ; 
and  tiien  the  field  staflfe  are  said  to  be  armed. 

Field  Works,  in  fortification,  are  those 
thrown  up  by  an  army  in  besiejjing  a  for- 
tress, or  by  the  besieged  to  defend  the  place ; 
as  the  fortifications  of  camps,  highway8,&c. 

Fieri  facias,  in  law,  is  a  judicial  writ 
of  execution  issued  on  a  judgment,  by 
which  die  sheriff  is  ordered  to  levy  the 
amount  of  the  judgment  on  the  goods 
and  chattels  of  one  party,  for  the  benefit 
of  anotlier.    (See  ExtcuHon,) 

FiERT  Cross.    (See  Crcmiara,\ 

FiEsco,Giovanni  Lui^de'Fiescni,  count 
of  Lavagna,  a  distinguished  victim  of  un- 
successful ambition  in  the  16tii  century, 
was  the  head  of  one  of  the  noblest  houses 
in  Genoa.  He  became  master  of  a  large 
patrimony  at  the  age  of  18,  and,  being 
surromided  with  dependents  and  flatterers, 
and  really  possessing  considerable  talents 
and  eloquence,  he  was  readily  induced  to 
aim  at  tiiat  power  and  distinction  in  the 
state  which  was  then  possessed  by  the 
family  of  Doria,  headed  by  the  famous 
Andrew  Doria.  The  latter,  whose  patriot- 
ism and  great  qualities  bad  justly  raised 
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him  to  tbe  distinction  of  fint  citizen,  be- 
ing too  intent  upon  the  elevation  of  his 
nephew  Gtannetino,  a  youth  of  a  brutal 
and  insolent  character,  a  great  degree  of 
discontent  was  engendered  among  the 
nobles  of  Genoa,  who,  forming  a  party 
against  Dona,  willingly  accepted  a  leader 
of  the  wealth  and  talents  of  Fieaco.  The 
court  of  France,  anxious  to  detach  Genoa 
from  the  interest  of  the  emperor,  was 
easily  induced  to  favor  this  enterprise,  to 
which  the  concurrence  of  pope  Paul  III, 
who  furnished  some  galleys,  was  also  af- 
forded. Although  Andrew  Doria  receiv- 
ed some  intimation  of  the  design  in  agita- 
tion, Fiesco  conducted  himself  with  so  much 
circumspection  and  apparent  tranquiltity, 
that  he  could  not  be  induced  to  believe 
aught  to  his  prejudice.  After  several  meet- 
ings, the  plan  of  the  conspiracy  was  fixed, 
and  tbe  aestruction  of  me  Doria  family 
formed  an  essential  pan  of  it  On  the  even- 
ing of  Jan.  1, 1547,  Fiesco,who  had  prepar- 
ed a  galley  under  pretence  of  a  cruise  against 
the  corsairs,  waited  upon  Andrew  Doria, 
to  request  permission  to  depart  from  the 
harbor  early  in  the  morning,  and  took  his 
leave  with  strong  demonstrations  of  re- 
spect and  afl^tion.  The  same  evening, 
however,  he  assembled  a  larce  body  of 
his  partisans  at  his  house,  on  Uie  pretence 
of  an  entertainment,  to  whom  he  made  a 
warm  and  eloquent  address;  and,  their 
concurrence  being  unanimous,  he  hasten- 
ed to  the  apartment  of  his  wife,  and  ac- 
quainted her  with  his  intention.  She 
earnestly,  and  in  vain,  enn:eated  him  to 
abandon  his  desperate  undertaking.  He 
took  leave  of  her,  saying,  **  Madam,  you 
shall  never  see  me  again,  or  you  shall  see 
everr  thing  in  Genoa  beneath  you.** 
While  the  city  was  buried  in  sleep,  he  sal- 
lied forth,  preceded  by  500  armed  men,  and, 
despatching  parties  to  different  quarters, 
himself  proceeded  to  secure  the  dock,  in 
which  the  galleys  lay.  He  went  on 
board  one  ofthese,  fiom  which  he  was 
proceeding  across  a  plank  to  the  captain 
galley,  when  the  bcNBird  gave  way,  and, 
falling  into  the  water,  encumbered  with 
his  armor,  he  sunk  to  rise  no  more.  Thus 
terminated  the  hfe  of  tliis  young  and  able 
votary  of  ambition,  at  the  early  age  of  22. 
His  confederates  failed  in  their  attempt 
on  Andrew  Doria,  but  Giannetino  fell  be- 
neath their  swords.  The  loss  of  their 
leader,  however,  proved  &tal  to  the  con- 
spiracy ;  his  brother  Jerome  was  deserted, 
and  the  whole  fiunily  paid  the  penalty  of 
the  ambition  of  their  head,  by  ruin  and 
proscription. 
FiBsoiA  (so  called  from  the  mtnaste- 


ly  to  which  he  belonged) ;  one  of  tbsi 
celebrated  restoren  of  painting  in  Italy;. 
His  family  name  was  Sonti  Tocini.  He 
wasboni,  1387,  at  Mugello,  a  district  of  tbe 
Florentine  territory.  In  1407,  he  entered 
the  Dominican  order,  under  the  name  of 
Fra  Giovanni  da  Fiesole.  He  was  also  ' 
called  cmgdico  and  H  heaio  (the  Messed]^ 
on  account  of  his  pious  life  and  his  sacred 
pictures,  in  which  grace  and  angelic  beau- 
ty are  the  leading  characteristics  The 
Dominican  order  encouraged,  among  its 
memliers,  tbe  acquisition  and  practice  of 
the  pro&ne  sciences  and  arts,  and  Giovanni 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  religious  paint* 
ings.  He  not  only  ornamented  sacred 
IxMks,  but  also  executed  large  fresco  paint- 
ings for  his  monastery.  His  industry  was 
immense,  and  all  the  profits  were  expend- 
ed in  acts  of  benevolence.  His  merits 
were  soon  known  and  acknowledged. 
Cosmo  de'  Medici,  who  personally  knew 
and  loved  the  pious  artist,  employed  him 
in  painting  the  monastery  of  St  Mark, 
and  the  church  of  St.  Annunziata. 
In  the  monastery  of  Sl  Mark,  he 
adorned  all  the  cells  with  large  fi-esco 
paintings ;  and  a  fine  Annunciation,  among 
other  paintinss,  is  still  discernible  upon 
the  walls.  These  pictures  gained  him  so 
much  celebrity,  that  Nicholas  V  invited 
him  to  Rome,  to  ornament  his  private 
chapel  in  the  Vatican,  die  chapel  of 
St  Laurence,  with  the  most  impor- 
tant scenes  from  the  life  of  this  saint 
Sketches  of  these  pictures  appeared  at 
Rome,  in  the  year  lolO,  La  PtUura  detta 
Capella  di  JS/icolo  F,  &c  (Pauitings  in 
the  Chapel  of  Nicholas  V,  &c.),  by  Francis 
Giangiacomo  Romano.  Vasari  relates  the 
most  striking  anecdotes  of  the  piety,  hu- 
mility, innocence  and  purity  of  this  mas- 
ter, which  also  show  that  he  considered 
the  exercise  of  his  art  as  a  most  solemn 
and  sacred  employment  So  scrupulous 
was  he  in  the  observance  of  the  rules 
of  his  monastery,  that  the  pope,  perceiv- 
ing how  much  his  pious  fasts  and  unceas- 
ing labor  affected  his  health,  gave  him 
permission  to  eat  animal  food.  He  re- 
plied, with  great  simplicity,  ''My  prior  has 
not  granted  me  permission  to  do  it*^  Such 
was  his  submission,  that  he  would  under- 
take no  work  for  other  monasteries,  or  for 
private  persons,  without  the  consent  of  iiis 
superiors,  to  whom  he  always  delivered 
the  proceeds.  On  beinff  reproached  for 
this  conduct,  he  replied,  ''True  riches 
consist  in  wanting  little."  He  declined, 
with  humility,  the  dignity  of  archbishop 
of  Florence,  offered  lumber  the  pope, and 
which  was  bestowed,  at  his  request,  on 
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brother  Antonino^  who,  he  said,  was  more 
worthy  of  it  He  waa  contented  with  his 
Mule  cell,  in  which  he  devoted  himself 
oonataody  to  religioua  meditation  and  the 
peintins  of  subjects  from  sacred  history. 
lie  died  in  1454,  aged  68,  at  Rome,  where 
ke  barl  painted  the  chapel  of  the  Holy 
Sacrament  in  the  Vatican,  and  was  buried 
in  the  church  Delia  Minerva.  He  has 
been  beatified  by  the  church.  His  only 
undisputed  scholar,  whose  works  still  re- 
main, is  Benozzo  Gozzoli,  whose  numer- 
ous and  well-preserved  paintings  are  found 
in  the  Campo  Santo  in  Pisa. 

FiEVEE,  J.;  an  acute  and  ingenious 
French  author,  especially  on  political  sub- 
jects. He  was  bom  at  Paris,  1770,  and 
wasy  at  first,  a  printer.  At  the  breaking 
out  of  the  revolution,  he  adopted  the  new 
principles  of  freedom,  and  engaged  in 
writing  for  the  journals.  He  thus  l^came 
acquainted  virith  Millin  and  Condorcet, 
with  whom  he  was  associated,  in  1791 
and  1792,  in  editing  the  Chronique  de  Paris 
(Paris  Chronicle).  The  rei^n  of  terror 
produced  a  change  in  his  principles,  and 
afler  tlie  9th  Thermidor,  he  became  one  of 
the  most  violent  opponents  of  the  con- 
Tention,  in  the  sections  and  public  jour- 
lutk.  On  the  18th  Fructidor,  he  was  sen- 
tenced, with  all  the  other  editors  of  the 
(so  called)  royalist  joitmala,  to  deportation 
to  Cayenne.  He  escaped  the  consequen- 
ces of  the  sentence  by  flight,  and  con- 
cealed himself  for  some  time  in  the  coun- 
try, where  he  wrote  twu  romances — La 
uot  de  SwoeUe  and  Frtdtric — which  had  a 
temporary  success.  He  maintained  a  se- 
cret correspondence  witli  the  Bourbons, 
and  exerted  himself  in  their  service.  He 
was  detected  and  punished  by  a  year's 
imprisonment  in  the  Temple.  On  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  consular  government, 
he  became  connected  with  it  In  1802, 
after  a  journey  to  England,  he  published 
LeUres  star  PAngleterre  (Letters  on  Eng- 
land), which  excited  much  attention.  In 
1805,  he  stood  so  high  in  the  favor  of  Na- 
poleon, that  he  became  proprietor  of  the 
Journal  de  VEimpirt,  or  Journal  des  Debais, 
end  imperial  censor.  In  1810,  he  was  sent 
on  a  secret  embassy  to  Hamburg,  and,  on 
his  return,  received  the  office  of  prefect 
It  was  easy  for  him  to  slide  into  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  restoration.  He  published  a 
h&toiy  of  the  remarkable  session  of  the 
chainoers  in  1815,  and  his  Correspomdcnct 
poUiique  et  admimstraHve^  an  interesting 
work,  dedicated  to  count  Blacas.  As  an 
author,  he  has  recently  adopted  the  prin- 
ciples of  tlie  left  centre  in  the  chamber  of 
deputies,  as  appears  firom  his  work,  entir 


tied  De  la  Qwrre  d^Espagne  el  des  OmsS- 
quences  d^une  Intervention  amUe  (April, 
1823;  4th  edition,  Paris,  1824),  in  which 
he  declared  himself  decidedly  opposed  to 
an  armed  interference  in  the  Spanish  af* 
fairs.  All  parties  in  France  agree  that 
Fi^v^e  is  one  of  the  most  clear  and  pro- 
found French  publicists,  and  belongs,  ex- 
clusively, to  no  party. 

Fife  ;  a  wind  instrument  of  the  maitial 
kind,  consisting  of  a  short,  narrow  tube, 
with  holes  disposed  along  tl>e  side,  for  tho 
regulation  of  its  tones. 

Fifth,  in  music ;  a  distance  comprising 
four  diatonic  intervals,  that  is,  tliree  tones 
and  a  half.  Fifth  sharp  is  an  interval  con- 
sisting of  eight  semitones. 

Fig-Tree  {Jicus  carica)  is  a  native  of 
Asia,  Africa  and  the  south  of  Europe,  and 
has  been  cultivated,  from  remote  antiqui' 
ty,  in  tlie  countries  surrounding  the  Medi- 
terranean, where  it  forms  a  principal  arti- 
cle of  food  in  many  places.  The  stem  is 
from  15  to  25  feet  high,  with  a  trunk 
sometimes  two  feet  in  diameter,  giving  out 
.a  great  number  of  long,  twisted,  pliant 
branches,  which  are  grayish  and  rough 
when  young ;  the  leaves  are  deciduous, 
of  the  size  of  the  hand,  having  three  to 
five  rounded  lobes ;  the  flowers  are  very 
small,  unisexual,  contained  in  great  num* 
hers  in  a  common  receptacle,  which  is 
fleshy  and  coimivent  at  the  summit, 
where  it  is  almost  closed  by  a  series  of 
little  teeth ;  the  male  flowers  occupy  tlie 
superior  part  of  this  receptacle,  and  the  fe- 
male, which  are  the  most  numerous,  the 
bottom,  and  all  the  remaining  part  of  the 
cavity ;  each  ovary  becomes  a  seed,  sur- 
rounded witli  a  pulp,  which,  together  with 
the  receptacle,  forms  the  fruit  The  fruit 
is  solitary,  generally  of  a  purplish  color, 
has  a  soft,  sweet,  fragrant  pulp,  and  is  much 
esteemed,  being  constantly  brought  upon 
the  table,  durinfffive  months  of  the  year, 
in  the  south  of  £!urope.  The  process  of 
increasing  and  ri[)enmg  the  fruit  is  an  art 
which  requires  much  attention.  This,  aa 
it  is  practised  in  the  Levant,  is  called  caprir 
Juration,  and  is  a  very  interesting  process. 
It  is  thus  described  by  Toumefort,  and 
other  travellers  in  the  East  The  opera- 
tion is  rendered  necessary  by  the  two  fol- 
lowing facts,  viz.  that  the  cultivated  fig 
bears,  for  the  most  part,  female  flowers 
only,  while  die  male  flowers  are  abun- 
dant upon  the  wild  fig-tree ;  and,  secondly, 
that  the  flower  of  the  fig  is  upon  the  in- 
side of  the  receptacle,  which  constitutes 
tlie  firuit  It  is  hence  found  necessary  to 
surround  the  plantations  and  gardens,  con- 
taining the  figs,  with  branches  and  liQibB, 
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beaiing  male  flowers  from  the  wild  fig- 
tree  Tuius  preparing  the  way  for  the  fer- 
tilizinff  the  female  miwers  in  the  fforden. 
And  m>m  these  wild  flowers,  the  fertiliz- 
ing pollen  is  borne  to  the  other  figs  u]>on 
the  wings  and  legs  of  small  insects,  which 
are  fomid  to  inh^it  the  finit  of  the  wild 
^g.  It  requires,  therefore,  a  very  particu- 
lar observation  and  careful  study  of  the 
wild  firuit  to  know  the  precise  time  when 
ti^e  insects  will  be  ready  to  take  wing,  or 
they  might  be  lo^  When  it  is  found  they 
are  just  ready  to  leave  die  fig,  tlie  boughs 
are  placed  as  above  descnbed,  and  an 
abundant  crop  is  the  result  Tlie  fig-tree, 
in  its  yn\d  state,  is  a  low,  distorted  shrub, 
bearinff  fiuit  destitute  of  any  agreeable  fla- 
vor. Dried  fi^  are  easier  of  digestion  and 
more  nourishmg  than  the  fiiesh  jfruit,  and 
form  a  considerable  article  of  commerce. 
The  best  come  firom  Turkey,  Italy,  Spain 
and  Provence ;  those  of  the  Archipeiajgo 
are  inferior  in  quality.  Dried  figs,  with 
barley  bread,  are  now  the  ordinary  food 
of  the  lower  classes  in  Greece  and  the 
Archipelago.  The  ancients  procured  a* 
sort  or  wine  from  figs  b]f  a  method  which 
is  stiU  in  use  in  the  Archipelago.  Several 
hundred  varieties  are  cultivated  in  Eu- 
rope, some  of  which  are  very  exceUent 
In  the  U.  States,  the  ^g  is  sparingly  culti- 
vated in  the  environs  of  Philadelphia,  but 
does  not  succeed  so  well  as  fiuther  south. 
There  are  five  principal  methods  of  re- 
producing this  valuable  tree : — 1.  By  seeds^ 
which  is  but  little  employed,  on  account 
of  the  length  of  time  requisite  for  bear- 
ing, and  the  fiwt  is  not  alwavs  of  as  cood 
qiSdity;  but  it  is  the  only  method  by  vwiich 
new  varieties  can  be  pixnluced.  The  figs 
should  be  first  washed  in  water,  and  those 
seeds  rejected  which  float  upon  the  sur- 
fyce.  2.  The  easiest  mode  is  by  suckers, 
which  maybe  separated  from  the  roots  of 
the  old  trees.  3.  Li  the  month  of  March  or 
April,  branches  are  passed  through  pots 
contauiing  earth,  which  is  occasionally 
watered  to  keep  it  moist ;  roots  are  pro- 
duced with  facility,  and  the  branches  may 
be  separated  in  the  autumn.  4.  A  method 
which  requires  less  trouble,  and  is  most  in 
use,  is  the  following :  in  March  or  April, 
a  bough  about  two  feet  long  and  two  years 
old  is  selected ;  the  largest  of  its  branches 
is  reserved  for  the  future  stem,  and  the 
others  are  extended  in  the  eartii,  and  give 
out  roots ;  care  should  be  taken  to  cover 
at  least  two  thirds  of  the  bough  with  earth, 
otherwise  the  terminal  shoot  is  not  devel- 
oped. 5.  Grafting  has  been  neglected,  on 
account  of  the  facility  with  which  the  fig 
may  be  reproduced  by  these  two  last 


methods.  When  used,  a  mixture  of  wax 
and  turpentine  is  employed  to  prevent  the 
flowing  of  the  sap.  This  tree  does  not 
bear  transplantation  well,  and,  consequent- 
ly, this  is  not  often  attem pted.  Almost  eve- 
ry variety  bears  fruit  twice  in  the  season. 

The  species  officaa  are  shrubs  or  trees, 
with  alternate  leaves  and  branches,  and 
having  a  milky  and  more  or  less  acrid 
juice,  inhabiting  the  intertropical  regions 
of  the  globe,  a  few  species  excepted,  which 
are  found  in  warm  climates,  though  witli- 
out  the  tropics.  More  than  100  species 
are  known,  the  most  remarkable  of  which 
are  the  following :  F.  si/camorus,  a  large 
tree,  the  fruit  of  which  is  eaten  in  Eg}'pt 
and  the  Levant  The  wood  is  said  to  be 
incorruptible,  which  would  seem  to  be 
proved,  as  the  cases  containing  the  Egyp- 
tian mummies  are  made  of  this  tree.  f\ 
Indica  (Indian  fig  or  banyan  tree)  has  been 
celebrated  from  antiquity,  from  its  letting 
its  branches  drop  and  take  root  in  the 
earth,  which,  in  their  turn,  become  trunks^ 
and  give  out  other  branches,  a  single  tree 
thus  forming  a  litde  forest  JFl  dastieOf 
the  juice  of  which  yielda  xaautdumc^  or 
gum  elastic,  has  not  been  long  known, 
and  is  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  Ne- 
paul.  This  latter  tree  would  probably  suc- 
ceed in  the  U.  States,  and  make  a  valua- 
ble acquisition. 

FiGURAL  or  FieuiUTE  Numbers  ;  an 
arithmetical  amusement,  much  in  vogue 
at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  cenmry.  Jac. 
Bemouilu,  and  particularly  Wallis,  in  his 
Jtiith,  h^inU^  and  L'Hutlicr,  in  his  Alge- 
bra, have  made  it  a  subject  of  investi- 
gation. These  numbers  are  formed  by 
die  terms  of  arithmetical  series,  of  all 
sorts,  in  which  the  first  member  is  always 
unity.    For  example  : 

I.— 1,    2,      3,      4,      5,      6,  &c 

II.— 1,    3,      6,    10,    15,    21,  &c. 

III.— 1,    4,      9,    16,    25,    3G,  &c. 

IV.— 1,  5,  12,  22,  35,.  51,  &c. 
Those  in  the  2d  row  are  called  tnangidar 
numbers,  because  their  units  may  be  ar- 
ranged in  pure  equilateral  triangles ;  the 
members  of  the  3d  row  are  called  square 
numbers ;  tliose  of  the  4th,  pcntofronal^ 
&c. ;  and  so  there  are  also  hexagonm,  A«p- 
iagorud,  and,  in  general,  polygovud  num- 
bers. If  the  tenns  of  the  polygonal  se- 
ries are  again  added,  in  succession,  we  ob- 
tain other  ordera,  as  the  members  of  each 
of  the  rows  are  called ;  thus, 

a.— 1,    3,      6,    10,    15,      21,  &c. 

6.— 1,    4,    10,    20,    35,      56,  &c. 

c— 1,    5,    14,    30,    55,      91,  &c. 

dL— 1,    6,    18,    40,    75,    126,  &C., 
are  pyramidal  numbeis,  because,  by  plac- 
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ing  over  one  another  the  polygonal  num- 
hm  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  added, 
ao  that  the  smaller  come  over  the  next 
larger  of  the  same  sort,  regular  pyramids 
axe  formed.  Thua  the  members  of  the 
row  a  form  triangular,  of  the  row  6, 
quadrangular,  and  of  the  row  c,  pentag- 
onal pyramids. 

Figurantes  ;  those  dancers  of  a  ballet 
who  do  not  dance  singly,  but  many  to- 
gether, and  serve  to  fill  up  the  back  ground 
during  the  exhibition  of  individual  per- 
formers. They  correspond  to  the  chmrus 
in  the  openu  In  the  drama,  people  are 
ealle^Agunm/ef,  who  figure  without  having 
to  say  any  thing. 

Ff  LANGiERi,  Gaeiano,  one  of  the  most 
oelebmted  political  writers  of  the  18th 
century,  who  contributed  much  to  the 
progress  of  legislation,  was  bora  at  Na- 
ples, Aug.  18,  1752.  He  was  a  son  of 
Gannr,  prince  of  Araniello,  and  Marianne 
Montalto,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Fra- 
gnito.  His  family  was  of  Norman  origin, 
and  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the  king- 
dom. Filangieri  was  the  third  son,  and, 
bis  lather  not  bein^  very  opulent,  he  was 
destined  to  the  mibtaiy  service,  which  he 
entered  in  his  14th  year,  but  which  he 
soon  after  left,  and  devoted  himself  to  study 
with  sucb  ardor,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
neglect  of  his  early  education,  at  the  age 
of  20,  he  was  well  acquainted  with  toe 
Greek  and  Latin  languages,  ancient  and 
modern  history,  the  Taw  of  nature  and* 
nations,  and  had  also  studied  nearly  all  the 
branches  of  the  mathematics.  He  had 
already  conceived  the  plan  of  two  works, 
one  on  public  and  private  education,  and 
the  other  on  the  morality  of  princes, 
founded  upon  nature  and  the  constitution 
of  society.  To  gratify  the  wishes  of  his 
fbmily,  he  commenced  the  practice  of  the 
hw. "  His  learning  and  eloquence  soon 
made  him  distinguished.  In  a  work 
against  the  favorers  of  the  old  system,  he 
sacceasfuliy  defended  the  reforms  sug- 
gested by  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  by 
reason  itself,  which  Tanucci,  then  (1774) 
prime  minister  of  Naples,  was  carrying 
mto  execution.  Tanucci  immediately  be- 
came his  patron,  and  Filangieri  was  soon 
appointed  to  stations  of  honor  at  the  court, 
which  did  not,  however,  divert  him  fiom 
his  favorite  studies.  He  engaged  in  the 
preparation  of  a  work  which  was  to  em- 
hrace  the  whole  science  of  legislation; 
and,  as  the  celebrated  Beccaria,  at  Milan, 
had  already  published  his  essay  on  crimes 
and  punishments,  which  formed  a  new 
epoch  in  criminal  legislation,  Filangieri 
inteiided  to  fliamina  all  tho  rahtionH,  and 


explain  the  fundamental  principles  of  leg- 
islation in  general.  He  executed  this  task 
with  great  depth  of  thought  and  soundness 
of  judgment  He  divided  the  work.  La  Sei- 
enzadtUaLegi^azi(me(The  Science  of  Leg- 
islation ),  into  seven  books,  of  which  the  first, 
containing  the  general  principles  of  legis- 
lation, and  the  second,  treating  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  legislation  in  their  application  to 
poUtical  economy,  appeared  (1780)  at  Na- 
ples, in  2  vols.  This  woric  met  with  prodig- 
ious success,  not  only  in  Italy,  but  all  over 
Europe ;  and  the  author,  at  the  age  of  28, 
was  ranked  among  the  most  distinguished 
publicists.  He  speaks  with  boldness  and 
independence  of  abuses ;  and,  although  he 
exposes  those  of  liis  own  government,  the 
king  conferred  on  him  the  commandery 
of  the  royal  order  of  Constantino.  In 
1783,  he  published  the  two  next  volumes^ 
on  criminal  jurisprudence.  This  subject 
he  treated  in  its  whole  extent,  and  ex- 
posed abuses  or  defects  with  the  same 
freedom  and  boldness.  His  exposure  of 
the  evils  of  the  feudal  system,  and  of  the 
abuses  in  the  church,  excited  the  feara  of 
the  high  nobility  and  clergy.  A  venal 
Writer,  one  Joseph  Grippa,  was  hired  to 
refute  Filansieri ;  and  his  work  was  also 
condemned  by  an  ecclesiastical  decree  of 
Dec.  6, 1784,  as  tending  to  foster  sedition 
and  atheism.  Filangieri  did  not  answer 
the  obscure  Grippa,  and  his  only  reply  to 
the  feudalists  ancl  curialists  was  the  publi- 
cation of  the  5th,  6th  and  7th  volumes  of 
his  woric,  which  treat  of  education,  morals 
and  public  instruction.  In  1783,  Filan- 
gieri married  Caroline  von  Frendel,  daugh- 
ter of  a  Hungarian  nobleman,  and  gov- 
erness of  the  second  daughter  of  the  king 
of  Naples,  and  soon  after  retired,  with  the 
consent  of  his  king,  to  a  small  town  in  the 
vicinity  of  Naples,  to  write,  in  the  silence 
of  the  countiy,  the  last  volume  of  his 
great  work,  which  relates  to  religion  as 
connected  with  the  state.  But  his  health 
had  already  suffered  much,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded but  slowly.  The  new  king,  Fer- 
dinand IV,  called  him  (1787)  to  his  su- 
preme council  of  finance.  He  was,  there- 
fore, compelled  to  return  to  Naples,  and 
devote  himself,  almost  exclusivel}',  to 
his  new  duties.  He  soon  after  became 
sick,  and  die<l  July  21,  1788,  aged  3& 
He  had  previously  completed  the  8th  part 
of  his  work,  on  the  religions  that  preceded 
Christianity.  We  find  here  profound  re- 
searches and  spirited  descriptions.  Of  the 
last  book,  we  have  only  the  divisions  of 
the  chapteis.  This  work  has  been  trans- 
lated into  many  living  languages.  From 
the  papers  of  Filangieri,  it  appeared  that 
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he  had  intended  to  prapare  a  AUova  Sci- 
enza  dtOa  Seiaae,  reducing  all  human 
aciences  to  fint  principles;  and  a  Slaria 
ebCEe  vmoenak  perpduoy  in  which,  from 
the  hifltoiy  of  nationa,  the  hiatoiy  of  man 
was  to  have  been  explained,  with  all  the 
pioffresB  of  his  mental  developement  His 
aadden  dead),  and  his  opposition  to  the 
measures  of  the  in&mous  Acton  (q.  v.), 
pare  rise  to  a  suspicion  of  poison.  There 
IS  no  prooC  however,  that  this  conjeaure 
ia  virell  founded. 

Filbert;  the  frtiit  of  the  European 
bazeL    {SeeHoaeL) 

FiLicAiA,  Vincenzo  da ;  an  Italian  poet 
of  the  17th  centuiy,  who  succeasuilly 
opposed  the  torrent  of  bad  taste,  which 
waa  comipting  the  poedy  of  his  native 
country.  He  was  bom  in  1642,  at  Flor^ 
ence,  where  he  besan  his  studies  in  the 
Jesuits'  college,  and  afterwards  studied  at 
the  university  of  Pisa.  His  first  poetic 
attempts  were  veraes  to  his  mistress ;  but, 
deprived  of  the  object  of  his  love  bjr  her 
early  death,  he  resolved  never  again  to 
aing  of  a  paasion,  the  pleasures  of  which, 
he  supposed,  were  vanished  fiom  him  for 
ever,  and  determined  to  devote  his  lyre  to 
■acred  or  heroic  subjecis.  On  his  return  to 
Florence,  he  waa  chosen  member  of  the 
academy  della  Crusca,  and,  aoon  after,  he 
married  the  daughter  of  a  senator,  8cipio 
Capponi,  vrith  whom,  after  his  Other's 
deam,  he  retired  to  the  country,  and  de- 
toted  his  whole  attention  to  the  education 
of  his  children,  and  the  ease  which  he 
loved  so  well  In  this  retirement,  he 
wrote  a  great  number  of  Italian  and  Latin 
poems;  but,  as  his  modes^  led  him 
to  fmd  more  &ult  with  them  dian  did  the 
few  fiiends  to  whom  he  showed  them, 
they  remained  unpublished ;  and  he  would, 
probablv,  have  continued  to  conceal  his 
splendid  talents,  had  not  his  fiiends,  at 
length,  revealed  the  secret  Filicoia  bad 
celebrated,  in  six  odes,  the  dehverance  of 
Vienna  fit>m  the  Turics,  by  John  Sobieski, 
king  of  Poland,  and  the  duke  of  Lorraine, 
and  the  entire  defeat  of  the  Turks,  which 
happened  soon  after.  These  odes  were  so 
much  admired,  that  the  grand-duke  of 
Tuscany  sent  them  to  those  princes.  They 
were  printed  at  Florence,  in  1684,  and 
Filicaia's  fame  was  thus  established  as  the 
first  poet  of  his  time  in  Italy.  His  fortune, 
however,  was  little  improved  by  this  ac- 
cession of  &me.  Queen  Christina  of 
Sweden  first  interested  herself  in  relieving 
the  poet,  appointed  him  a  member  of  the 
academy  of^  distinguished  men  which  she 
had  founded  at  Rome,  and  charged  her^ 
•df  vritfa  the  education  of  his  two  sons,  on 


conditkNi  that  it  should  not  be  made 
known,  because  she  was  ashamed  to  do 
so  little  for  so  distinguished  a  man.  Tfaa 
attention  of  the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany 
was  afterwards  turned  towards  him,  and 
one  of  his  sons,  who,  however,  soon  died, 
was  received  into  his  service  aa  paga 
Filicaia  was  then  appointed  by  him  sena- 
tor and  governor  or  Vohena,  and  after- 
wards of  Pisa.  In  the  discharge  of  these 
ofiioes,  he  gained  the  love  of  the  people 
and  the  esteem  of  the  sovereign ;  and, 
notwithstandmg  the  multiplicity  of  his 
occupations,  he  always  found  time  to  de- 
vote to  hts  &voiite  studies.  His  advanced 
age,  and  the  loss  of  several  of  his  children, 
turned  his  whole  thoughts  to  religious 
subjects.  He  undertook,  however,  the 
publication  of  a  revised  edition  of 'his 
complete  works,  but  died  at  Florence, 
Sept  34, 1707,  at  die  age  of  65.  His  son 
Scipio  published  the  collection  begun  bj 
his  father,  under  the  title  of  Poeste  Tos- 
cane  di  Vmctnzo  da  FUicma,  and  dedicated 
it  to  Cosmo  III.  Another  edition,  vrith 
the  lifb  of  the  poet,  by  Tommaso  B<Hia- 
venturi,  appeared  in  1720,  and  a  third,  in 
2  vols.  (Venice,  1762),  which  the  later  edi- 
tions have  ft>Dowed.  Filicaia  was  partic- 
ularly successful  in  the  canzoiu,  and  in 
some  of  his  sonnets ;— that,  for  instance, 
which  begins^ 

jRo/uXy  JiaJiaf  o  iu  cui/eo  la  $orte 
Dono  infeUct  di  btflezzaj  dec., 

is  one  of  the  finest  poems  of  the  sort,  and 
may  sustain  a  comparison  with  the  best 
lyric  productions. 

FiLLAoasE  Work  ;  a  kind  of  oniamental 
work  in  gold  or  silver,  wrought  delicately, 
in  the  maimer  of  little  threads  or  grains,  or 
of  both  intermixed.  In  Sumatra,  manu^ 
factures  of  this  kind  are  carried  to  very 
great  perfection,  though  the  tools  made 
use  of  are  very  coarse  and  clumsy.  The 
woricmen  meh  the  gold  in  a  crucible  of 
their  own  forming,  and,  instead  of  bellows, 
they  blow  with  their  mouths  through  a 
piece  of  bamboo.  They  draw  and  flat- 
ten the  vrire  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
adopted  by  Europeans.  It  is  then  twisted, 
and  thus  a  flower,  or  the  shape  of  a 
flower,  is  formed.  A  pattern  of  the  flowers 
or  foliage  is  prepared  on  paper,  of  the 
size  of  the  gotd  plate,  on  which  the  fillfr- 
gree  is  to  be  laid.  According  to  this  they 
begm  to  dispose  on  the  plate  the  laii^f 
compartments  of  the  foliage,  for  which 
they  use  plain  flat  wue,  of  a  larger  size, 
and  fill  them  up  with  the  leavea.  A  gelat- 
inous substance  is  used  to  fix  the  woric, 
and,  ailer  the  leaves  have  been  placed  in 
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^er,  and  stuck  on,  bit  by  bit,  a  Bolder  ia 
prepared  of  gold  fitings  and  borax,  mois- 
tened  with  water,  wmch  is  strewed  over 
the  plate ;  and  after  being  put  into  the  fire 
a  short  time,  the  whole  becomes  miited. 
When  the  fiUagree  is  finjshed,  it  is  cleans- 
ed with  a  solution  of  salt  and  alum  in 
water.  The  Chinese  make  most  of  their 
fillagree  of  silver,  which  looks  rery 
well,  but  has  not  the  extniordinaiy  deh- 
oac^  of  Malay  work. 

Fillet,  in  architecture,  is  a  small  square 
or  Hat  moulding.    (See  ^^rchitechtrt,) 

Filtbatioit;  the  process  by  which  a 
liquid  is  fieed  £rom  solid  bodies  mixed 
mill  it,  by  passing  it  through  a  linen  or 
woollen  bag,  or  filtering  paper,  &c  A 
coarse-grained,  porous  Kind  of  scone  is 
disused  for  the  filtering  of  water.  It 
smen  the  liquid  to  pass  through,  but  re^ 
tains  the  impurities  which  it  contains. 
Sach  a  stone  ia  called  afUering  stone. 
Other  contrivances  have  been  invented 
ior  purifying  muddy,  (Corrupt  and  putrid 
water,  and  rendering  it  fit  for  drinking. 
Saod  and  charcoal  are  also  used  as  filter- 
vag  substances ;  but  as  the  impurities  of 
the  water  adhere  to  them,  they  must  coiise- 
qaently  be  carefully  washed  fiiom  time  to 
fime.  The  largest  filtering  establishment 
is  that  in  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  purify- 
ing the  waters  of  the  Seine.  It  deserves 
to  be  visited  by  every  traveller. 

Fi.T.  Fishes  axe  provided  with  certain 
members  or  appendages,  whose  use  is 
to  propel  them  rapidly  through  the  fluid 
mraium  in  which  thev  live.  These  mem- 
bers are  denominatea /!?»,  or  pmiuB,  and 
consist  of  bony,  cartilaginous  or  mem- 
branaceous rays,  supported  and  held  to- 
gether by  an  interradial  membrane,  mosdy 
of  a  very  delicate  substance.  In  some 
kinds  of  fish,  the  thick  skin  which  covers 
the  body  invests  the  fins  also,  rendering 
the  presence  of  rays  evident  only  by  tri- 
ffing  ridees,  as  in  the  shark  and  ray  ffe- 
nus.  Fishes,  in  general,  possess  nve 
kinds  of  fins:  1st,  those  of  the  back, 
which  are  therefore  denominated  dorsal, 
vaiying  in  number  fiom  one  to  four,  to 
which  sometimes  are  added  several  finlets 
orpinnultB — small  appendages  which  are 
se«*n  in  the  mackerel.  2.  The  pectoral  or 
breast  fins  are  never  more  than  two ;  tlie 
in^rtion  is  immediately  in  the  rear  of  the 
gill  opening  on  the  shoulder.  In  a  state 
oTree^  these  fins  are  parallel  with  the  body, 
and  tiie  apex  towards  the  tail.  3,  The 
tentralsj  or  abdominal  fins,  are  pkiced  un- 
der the  throat  or  belly,  and  point  back- 
wards. They  are  smaller,  in  general, 
than  the  pectorals,  and  have  sometimes 


long  appendagee,  as  in  the  ospknmemu,  or 
goratny.  In  me  gurnard,  pectoral  appNBO- 
dages  also  occur.  4.  The  onol  fins  are  situ-' 
ated  under  the  tail,  varying  m  number 
finom  one  to  three,  placed  vertically,  and, 
like  the  dorsal,  generally  deeper  on  the 
anterior  margin.  Lasdy,  5.  the  caudal  at 
tail  fin,  placed  on  the  extremity  of  the 
tail,  and  serving  as  the  rudder  by  which 
the  fish  steera  itself  By  means  of  the 
dorsal,  anal  and  ventral  fins,  the  body  of 
the  animal  is  sustained  in  a  vertical  posi- 
tion in  the  water,  while  the  pectorals  and 
caudals  are  used  in  propelling  it  forward ; 
in  which  it  is  also  aided  by  me  action  of 
the  tail.  Naturalists  have  availed  them- 
selves of  the  position  of  the  fins  to  con* 
struct  divisions  in  the  class  of  fishes,  and 
minor  charactera  are  drawn  fit)m  the  sub- 
stance  of  the  fins,  whether  soft,  spiny,  or 
both,  as  is  the  case  in  the  majority  of  fish- 
es. Articulating  with  points  of  the  inter- 
nal skeleton  or  fiame-work,  the  fins  pos- 
sess great  power.  The  muscles  which 
move  them  are  very  strong,  and,  by  a  pe- 
culiar arrangement,  they  are  enabled  to 
erect  the  spines  inunovably  at  will,  which 
is  observea  when  fishes  are  taken  by  the 
hook.  Sometimes  spines  occur  separate 
and  unconnected  with  the  fin,  as  in  the 
gasterasteus,  or  stickle-back,  a  small  fish 
not  uncoDomon  in  nmninff  streams.  Se- 
vere wounds  are  inflicted  by  the  spiny 
processes  of  the  fins  of  fish,  and  poison- 
ous effects  are  attributed  to  many -of 
them,  although  "without  much  ground. 
In  the  case  of  the  stingnray  and  a  few 
others,  the  dangerous  woimds  which  have 
been  received  by  incautious  fishermen, 
abundantly  testify  to  the  serious  efl^ts  of 
a  venomous  fluid,  secreted  by  the  skin. 
A  curious  developement  of  the  donal  oc- 
curs in  the  dtatoaans,  and  a  peculiar  spe- 
cies of  sword-fish,  while  in  the  exocOuSy 
or  flying-fish,  the  pectorals  are  enlaq^d 
sufiiciendy  to  serve  as  wings,  by  which 
the  animal  sustains  itself  for  several  sec- 
onds in  the  air.  In  the  suckers,  or  cydojh' 
terus^  the  ventral  fins  are  united  in  a  cff- 
cular  disc,  or  sucker,  by  which  the  fish 
attaches  itself  to  rocks  very  firmly.  Per- 
haps the  most  angular  use  to  which  the 
whole  set  of  fins  is  appfied,  occurs  m  the 
climbm^  perch,  a  fish,  which,  in  the  most 
extraordinary  manner,  leaves  its  native 
element,  and,  by  means  of  the  spinous 
portion  of  its  fins,  absolutely  ascends  the 
trunks  of  trees  several  feet,  and  conceals 
itself  in  the  coDections  of  water  at  the 
base  of  the  leaves  of  certain  palm  trees. 
In  color  and  size,  the  fins  of  nsh  present 
the  greatest  variety,  affording  excellent 
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diarectera  for  disdDgunhing  the  species. 
(For  the  arraogemeDt  depending  on  their 
number  and  nosltion,  see  FUk.) 

Finale  ;  the  concluding  part  of  a  mu- 
sical composition ;  for  instance,  of  aquar- 
tetto,  of  a  symphony,  of  any  act  of  an 
opera,  of  a  ballet,  &c  It  consists  of 
compositions  of  various  characters.  The 
finale,  in  instrumental  pieces,  has  mostly 
a  character  of  vivacity,  and  requires  a 
quick  movement  and  lively  performance. 
Id  the  opera,  the  finale  mostly  consists  of 
a  series  of  compositions  for  many  voices, 
and  of  different  character  and  different 
time  and  movement 

Finance.  (See  Revenue^  PdUical  Econ^ 
osw,  and  Taxes,) 

Finch.  This  numerous  class  of  birds 
embraces  not  only  some  of  the  most 
beautiful,  but  also  the  most  agreeable  of 
the  feathered  tribe.  It  forms  the  genus 
/ringtUa  of  Linnteus,  which  has  since 
Deen  much  subdivide  by  modem  orni- 
thologists. Among  tiie  most  celebrated 
is  the  goldfinch  (F,  cardudis).  This  is 
the  most  esteemed  of  the  hard-uilled  birds 
for  the  colon  of  its  plumage,  the  elegance 
of  its  tbrm,  and  the  harmony  of  its  notes. 
The  bill  is  white,  tipped  with  black,  and 
surrounded,  at  the  base,  with  a  ring  of 
rich  scarlet  feathers.  The  head  is  cover- 
ed with  large  spots  of  black  and  white ; 
the  back,  rump  and  breast  are  of  a  pale, 
tawny  browii.  When  the  winfj^s  are  fold- 
ed, they  display  a  row  of  white  spots, 
finely  contrasted  with  the  black  ground  on 
which  tliey  are  placed.  These  are  the 
tips  of  the  wing  feathers,  which  terminate 
in  white.  This  bird  is  a  native  of  Europe, 
where  it  remains  during  the  winter.  It 
begins  its  warbling  about  the  beginning 
of  March,  and  continues  melodious 
throughout  the  whole  spring.  In  winter, 
it  assembles  in  large  fiocks,  and  feeds  upon 
seeds  of  different  kinds,  particularly  those 
of  the  thistle.  It  prefers  orchards  ns  a 
residence.  The  nest  is  an  intricate  but 
beautiful  structure,  the  outside  being  com- 
posed of  mo»(,  lichen  and  coarse  grass, 
uned  with  hair,  wool  and  swallow  down. 
The  female  goldfinch  will  sometimes  pair 
with  the  canary.  The  females  lay  five 
white  eggs,  marked  with  spots  of  a  deep 
purple  color  at  the  larger  end.  They  feed 
their  young  with  caterpillars  and  insects. 
When  kept  in  a  cage,  they  will  sing  the 
greatest  port  of  the  year.  In  a  state  of 
confinement,  they  become  very  docile, 
and  can  be  taught  a  variety  of  little  tricks. 
The  canary  bird  (F,  canaria)  is  the  most 
remarkable  and  melodious  of  the  finch 
tribe ;  and,  next  to  the  nightingale,  has 


been  most  celebrated  for  its  musical  pow- 
ers. In  a  wild  state,  it  is  chiefly  found  in 
the  Canary  islands,  but  has  become  so 
common  in  a  state  of  captivity,  that  its 
native  habits  and  country  have  been  al- 
most forgotten.  It  is  uncertain  at  what 
period  these  birds  were  introduced  into 
Europe,  but  probably  not  till  about  the 
14th  century.  Belon,  who  wrote  in  the 
16th,  makes  no  mention  of  them.  Gres- 
ner  and  Aldrovandus  speak  of  them  as 
so  great  rarities,  that  the^  could  only  be 
purchased  by  people  of  high  rank.  They 
are  now  bred  m  great  numuens,  and  have 
become  so  common  that  they  are  of  little 
comparative  value.  Buffon  enumerates 
20  varieties;  and  many  more  might  proba- 
bly be  added  to  the  list,  were  all  the 
changes  incident  to  a  state  of  domestica- 
tion carefully  noted.  In  their  native  state, 
they  are  of  a  dull  and  uniform  green,  and 
exhibit  none  of  that  richness  and  variety 
which  are  so  much  admired  in  the  tame 
ones.  Like  the  rest  of  the  finch  tribe, 
they  have  a  high,  piercing  note,  which 
they  continue  for  some  time,  in  one  key, 
witliout  intermission,  tlien  raise  it  higher 
and  higher  by  degrees.  This  note  is  va- 
riouslv  improved  by  education ;  for  this 
bird,  being  more  easily  reared  than  most 
others,  and  continuing  its  song  much 
longer,  has  had  much  attention  paid  to  iL 
Numliera  of  treatises  have  been  written 
on  the  rearing  and  education  of  these 
birds,  which  we  have  not  space  to  ana- 
lyze. Let  it  sufiice,  that  in  Germany  and 
the  Tyrol,  from  whence  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope is  principally  supplied,  the  apparatus 
for  breeding  canaries  is  both  laige  and 
expensive.  A  large  building  is  erected 
for  them,  with  a  square  sjiace  at  each 
end,  and  holes  communicating  with  these 
spaces.  In  these  outlets  are  planted  such 
trees  as  the  birds  prefer.  The  bottom  is 
strewed  with  sand,  on  which  is  cast  rape- 
seed,  chickweed,  and  such  other  food  as 
they  like.    Throughout  the  inner  com- 

Eartment,  which  is  kept  dark,  are  placed 
rooms  for  the  birds  to  build  in,  c^ire  being 
taken  that  the  breeding  birds  are  guarded 
from  the  intrusions  of  the  rest  Four 
Tyrolese  usually  take  over  to  England 
aliout  sixteen  hundred  of  these  birds ;  and, 
though  they  cany  them  on  their  backs, 
nearly  1000  miles,  and  pay  20  pounds  for 
them  originally,  they  can  sell  them  at  five 
shillings  each.-— Linnet  (F.  Hnaria),  This 
plain,  but  melodious  little  bird  is  common 
to  all  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  alK>ut  ^re 
inches  and  a  half  in  length,  of  a  dark  red- 
dish-brown color  on  the  upper  parts,  and 
a  dirty  reddish- white  beneath.    It  buikls 
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its  nest  in  low  bushes:  the  outside  is 
fliade  up  of  dried  grass,  roots  and  moss, 
Tmed  with  hair  and  wool.  The  female 
bys  four  or  ^ve  eggs,  of  a  pale  blue  color, 
spotted  with  brown  at  the  lai^er  end,  and 
generally  breeds  twice  in  the  year.  The 
song  of  the  linnet  is  sweet  and  varied ;  its 
manners  are  gentle  and  docile ;  it  easily 
adopts  the  song  of  other  birds,  when  con- 
fin^  with  them,  and,  in  some  instances, 
has  been  taught  to  pronounce  certain 
wbrds.  It  is  frequently  found  in  large 
flocks,  and,  during  winter,  feeds  on  va- 
rious kinds  of  seeds,  but  more  pirticular- 
}y  on  the  lintseed,  from  which  circum- 
stance it  derives  its  name.  The  linnet 
also  inhabits  the  northern  \wrta  of  Ameri-* 
ca,  visitiog  die  Middle  States  in  the  win- 
ter. It  2s  rare  in  Pennsylvania,  but  in 
some  years  appears  in  large  flocks. — We 
haTe  a  great  number  of  the  finch  tribe, 
natives  of  the  U.  States,  which  have  been 
ananged,  by  the  prince  of  Musignano, 
under  four  subgenera,  spizoy  ccardudisy 
fiinfUia  and  coccothrcwstes,  including  29 
Fpecies,  among  wliich  the  F,  ofanea,  or 
indigo-bird,  K  mdodutf  or  song-sparrow, 
F,  ^yemolis,  or  snow-bird  (q.  v.),  and  F. 
trighs^  or  yellow-bird .  (q.  v.),  are  best 
known.  The  latter  subgenus  includes 
the  grossbeaks.  (q.  v.) 

Fi5CH,  Heneage,  first  earl  of  Notting- 
ham, was  the  son  of  Heneage  Finch,  re- 
corder of  the  city  of  London,  a  descen- 
dant of  the  Winchelsea  family.  He  was 
bom  in  1631,  and  was  educated  at  West- 
minster school,  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
whence  he  removed  to  the  Inner  Temple. 
At  the  restoration  of  Charles  II,  his  repd- 
lotion  as  a  lawyer  raised  him  to  the  post 
of  solicitor-general,  in  which  capacity 
he  signalized  his  zeal  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  regicides.  In  1661,  he  was  elected 
member  for  tlie  univeraty  of  Oxford,  and 
obtained  a  baronetcy,  and,  six  years  afler- 
wanls,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  im- 
peachment of  the  earl  of  Clarendon.  In 
1670,  he  became  attorney-general,  and,  in 
1673,  succeeded  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury 
as  lord-keeper.  This  latter  appo'mtment 
was  only  a  step  towards  the  cnancellor- 
Aip,  which  he  attained  two  years  afler- 
waids.  In  1681,  his  services  were  re- 
warded with  the  earidom  of  Nottingham. 
He  survived  his  elevation,  however,  little 
more  than  a  year.  His  powers,  as  an 
orator,  were  highly  rated,  and  Dryden  has 
handed  down  to  posterity  his  portrait,  in 
Absalom  and  Achitophel,  under  the  char- 
acter of  Amri.  Several  of  his  speeches, 
on  the  trials  of  the  judges  of  Charles  I, 
have  been  published,  as  have  also  some 
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of  his  pariiamentary  orations ;  but  some 
valuable  chancery  reports  of  his  remain 
in  manuscript 

Fine  Arts.  (See  .^rfo,  and  the  difier- 
ent  articles  on  the  various  branches  of 
the  fine  arts^ 

FiNOAL  (Fin  Mac  Coul,  or  Fionghal), 
as  represented  in  the  poems  which  bear 
the  name  of  Ossian,  was  the  father  of 
this  noet.  (See  Ossiaru)  He  was  prince 
of  Morven,  a  province  of  ancient  Caledo- 
nia, bom,  according  to  the  Iiish  annals, 
in  282.  The  poems  of  Ossian  fix  the 
time  of  his  birth  a  few  years  later.  The 
extent  of  his  dominions  is  not  to  be  de- 
termined, as  buntinff  was  proliably  the 
chief  occupation  of  Lis  tribe.  His  prin- 
cipal residence  was  at  Sclma,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Glencoe.  The  fact  that 
in  all  parts  of  the  Highlands,  wo  find 
buildings,  caves,  &c.,  which  l)ear  his  name, 
may  be  attributed  to  his  leading  tlie  wan- 
denng  life  of  a  hunter;  and  when  Jils 
name  once  became  distinguished,  it  was 
given  to  many  remarkable  objects  which 
he  may  have  visited.  He  constantly 
stniggled  with  tlie  Romans,  who  then 
ruled  as  conquerors  in  England.  He  en- 
tered their  provinces,  and  carried  home 
the  wine  and  wax  of  tlie  foreigners. 
That  the  Roman  Caracul,  mentioned  by 
Ossian,  is  Caracalla,  is,  not^vithstandine 
tlie  authority  of  Gibbon,  Whitaker  and 
Macpherson,  very  improbable.  He  fre- 
quently made  expeditions  to  Sweden,  the 
Orkney  islands  and  Ireland.  Ossian  calls 
these  places  LocUin,  Innislore  and  UUin. 
These  expeditions  are  celebrated  in  tlie 
two  remaining  poems  of  Ossian,  Fin^ 
and  Temora.  In  the  latter,  the  hero  ap- 
pears with  his  ^ndson  Oscar,  the  son 
of  Ossian.  Ossian  sings  his  death,  with- 
out giving  the  particiuar  circumstances, 
Fingal's  character,  as  sketched  by  Ossian^a 
poem,  is  that  of  a  noble  hero,  the  father 
of  his  people ;  he  spares  tlie  weak,  and 
protects  the  poor.  Fingal  was  also  a  poet^ 

Finoal's  Cave;  a  cavern  supported 
by  basaltic  columns,  in  tlie  island  of 
Stafib,  one  of  the  Hebrides.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  natiural  curiosities; 
is  227  feet  long,  166  feet  high,  and  40 
feet  wide.  The  floor  is  formed  by  tlie 
waters  of  the  sea,  which  never  ebbs  en- 
tirely out.  and  is  deep  enough  for  lx)at9. 
On  all  sides  rise  regular  columns  of  ba^ 
salt,  some  endre,  some  broken,  the  bases 
of  which  compose  and  support  the  vault. 
The  water,  trickling  down  in  the  interior , 
of  the  cave  Qram  the  rocks,  produces  har-^ 
monious  sounds. 

Finger-Board;  that  tliin^  black  cor^ 
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ering  of  wood,  kid  over  the  neck  of  a 
▼iolui,  violoncdlo,  &c^  and  on  which,  in 
performaiice,  the  stiingB.  are  preawd  by 
the  fingen  of  the  left  hand,  wliile  the 
right  manages  the  bow. 

FuroERiiTG;  diqxMing  of  the  fingers  in 
a  convenient,  natural  and  apt  manner  in 
the  performance  of  any  instniment,  but 
more  especially  the  organ  and  piano-forte. 
Good  fingering  is  one  of  the  first  thin^ 
to  which  a  judicious  master  attends.  It 
is,  indeed,  to  this  that  the  pupil  must  look 
as  the  means  for  acquiring  a  facile  and 
graceful  execution,  and  the  power  of  giv- 
uig  passages  with  articulation,  accent  and 
expression.  Easy  passages  may  be  ren- 
dered difficult,  and  difficult  ones  imprac- 
ticable, by  bad  fingering;  and  though 
there  are  many  arrangements  of  notes 
which  admit  of  various  fingering,  still, 
even  in  these,  there  is  always  one  best 
way  of  disposing  of  the  hand,  either  with 
regard  to  the  notes  themselves,  or  those 
which  precede  or  follow  them.  But  there 
are  an  infinite  number  of  possible  dispo- 
sitions of  notes,  which  can  only  be  fingered 
in  one  particular  way ;  and  every  attempt 
at  any  other  is  but  endangering  the  estab- 
lishment of  some  awkwaraness,  which  the 
practitioner  will  have  to  unlearn  before 
fie  can  hope  to  attain  the  true  finsering. 
Hence  it  is  obvious,  that  no  qualification 
requisite  to  good  performance  is  of  more 
importance  to  the  learner  than  that  of 
just  fin^ring,  and  that,  whatever  talents 
and  assiduity  may  be  able  to  achieve,  in- 
dependent of  instruction,  in  this  great 
particular,  the  directions  of  a  skilfiil  mas- 
ter are  indispensable. 

FiNiouERRA,  Tommaso  (by  contraction, 
Maso);  a  celebrated  sculptor  and  gold- 
smith, to  whom  is  ascribed  the  invention 
of  copper-plate  printing.  He  lived  at 
Florence,  about  the  middle  of  the  15th 
century.  The  year  of  his  birth  and  that 
of  his  death  are  unknown.  His  family 
had  flourished  in  that  city  since  121^ 
He  was  a  scholar  of  Lorenzo  Ghiberti, 
who  sculptured  the  fiunous  bronze  doors 
of  tlie  baptistry  of  St  John  the  Baptist, 
at  Florence.  He  seems  to  have  oeen 
himself  engaged  in  the  second,  which 
was  begun  in  1^25,  and  completed  in 
1445.  He  was  distinguished  in  the  art 
caUed  meilo.  This  art,  which  ceased  to 
be  cultivated  in  the  time  of  Leo  X,  con- 
sisted in  enchasing  dark  metallic  sub- 
stances, called  in  Latin  nigdhm^  into  cav- 
ities worked  on  gold  or  eolver,  and  fixing 
them  by  fusion.  Many  have  regarded 
the  German  painter  Martin  Schcin  as  the 
inventor  of  copperplate  printing ;  but  this 


linter  made  no  impnasknifl  dD  after 
460.  Peace,  executed  in  nuUc^  hf  Fin- 
iguerra,  in  1452,  and  the  Crowning  of 
the  Virgin,  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
chureh  of  Sl  John  at  Florence.  The 
drawing  of  the  latter  is  natural  and  cor- 
rect, and  not  destitute  of  elevation.  He 
also  executed  a  great  part  of  the  basa- 
reiiefd  in  silver,  on  an  altar,  which  is  still 
used  on  great  festivals  in  the  church  just 
named.  Of  his  works  in  rddlo,  Finiguer- 
ra  is  not  known  with  certainty  to  have 
made  impressions  except  in  sulphur.  Za- 
ni,  however,  found  an  impression  of  the 
plate  of  the  Coronation  in  St.  John's 
church,  preserved  in  the  cabind  national 
at  Paris,  and  this  is  the  only  reason  ibr 
attributing  to  him  the  invention  of  cop- 
perplate printing.  (Some  account  of  Fini- 
guerra's  invention  is  ^ven  in  the  woric  of 
the  abbot  Zani,  Mataiali  per  stnrin  aUa 
Stcria  ddV  Origine  e  dk^  Progntsi  deUa 
hwisume  in  Ramt  ed  in  Ltt^^  Parma, 
1802;  also  Bart8ch'sPetn<re-Gro9etir,13th 
vol.)  Designs  by  Finiguenra  in  aquarell 
are  also  preserved  in  the  Florentine  gal- 
leiy. 

FiNisTi:RE,  or  Finisterre  ;  a  depart- 
ment of  France;  part  of  Lower  Brittany. 
(See  Department,) 

Finisterre,  cape;  the  most  western 
cape  of  Spain,  on  the  coast  of  Galicia, 
42^54'N.lat;  13^5(y38''W.lon.  The 
highest  peak  of  the  mountain,  of  which 
the  cape  forms  a  part,  is  1917  feet  above 
the  sea ;  it  may  be  seen  17  leagues  out  at 
sea.  The  Romans  called  it  FSm  ThrtB  ; 
als9  Artabrum^  firom  the  Artabii,  the  tribe 
which  they  found  there. 

Finland;  a  Russian  grand-principality^ 
containing  135,600  square  miles,  and 
1,378,500  inhabitants,  and  divided  into 
12  circles.  It  consists  of  three  parts ;  1. 
that  part  of  Finland  ceded  by  Sweden  to 
Russia  bv  the  peace  of  Abo  (q.  v.),  in 
1743,  and  by  the  peace  of  Nystadt,  in 
1721 ;  2.  that  part  which  was  ceded  by 
Sweden  at  the  peace  of  Frederickshanu 
in  1809,  including  all  the  rest  <^  Swedish 
Finland;  and,  a  that  part  of  East-Bothnia 
and  Lapland,  ceded  uy  the  same  peace. 
The  grand-principality  of  Finland  was 
constituted  Aug.^  1809.  The  admmistra- 
tion  is  entuely  difierent  firom  that  of  the 
other  Russian  provinces.  A  governor- 
general,  with  14  counsellors,  all  Finns,  is 
at  the  head  of  the  govemment  Since 
1826,  the  affiiirs  of  rinland  have  been 
managed  at  St  Petei^urg,  by  a  separatti 
department  of  state.  The  capital  is  HeU 
singfors,  to  which  the  highest  authority, 
the  senate  and  councili  was  fnusferred 
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fiom  Abo,  Oct  1, 1819.  It  has  8000  in- 
iiabitants,  and  considenible  commerce,  and 
IB  defended  by  the  fortress  of  Svfeahorg. 
The  country,  in  some  parts,  is  mountain- 
ous and  rocky,  being  traversed  by  the 
continuations  of  the  ^Mmdinovian  moun- 
tains, and,  in  otheis,  is  sandy,  marshy,  and 
cdx>ttnding  in  lakes.  The  Kymmene  is 
tne  most  important  river.  Though  so 
great  a  portion  of  the  soil  is  unfit  for  ag- 
riculture, some  parts  are  fertile  in  grain, 
potatoes  and  flax,  and  good  for  grazing. 
The  woods  abound  in  bears  and  wolves, 
and  the  lakes  are  full  of  fish.  Huntinir 
and  fishing  are  the  chief  occupations  of 
many  of  me  Finns.  The  population  is 
densest  on  the  coasts ;  the  interior  of  this 
extensive  countiy  is  veiy  thinly  peopled ; 
some  parts  are  without  inhabitants,  and 
flome  are  incapable  of  supporting  a  dense 
population,  on  account  of  the  extreme 
cold.  The  strong  fortresses  of  Finland 
render  it  very  important  for  Russia.  The 
inhabitants  are  mosdy  Finns,  with  a  few 
Russians,  Germans  and  Swedes.  *' 

Finns.      This   race   of    men,   about 
2,400,000  in  number,  extending  from  the 
Scan^avianpeninsula, along  the  north- 
ern coast  of  Kurope,  &r  into  the  nordi  of 
Asia,  Uience  to  the  Wo^  and  the  Cas- 
pian sea^  is  an  object  of  interesting  in- 
quiiy.    Tacitus  was   acquainted  with  a 
race  called  Fermij  whose  fiivorite  resi- 
dence was  the  woods  and  morasses  of  tiie 
nortii.    They  called  themselves  the  inhab- 
UanU  of  the  moraues  (in  their  language 
SumnokMen)f  and  their  principal  occupa- 
tion was  hunting  and  fisning.    It  is  wor- 
&y  of  remark,  that  the  scattered  Finnish 
tribes  have  always  retained  the  national 
physiognomy,   character,  language    and 
mannera  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  easily 
recognised.     They  have  no  independent 
history.    In  their  simple,  wandenng  life, 
they  were  the  easy  prey  of  the  Norwegi- 
ans, Swedes  and  Russians.    Tlie  Norwe- 
gians fint  subdued  Finmaik.    Their  ex- 
peditionB  against  the  Permians,  a  tribe  of 
Finns  on  the  White  sea,  continued  till  the 
princes  of  Novgorod  had  made  themselves 
roasters  of  Permia  and  the  trade  thither, 
and   the   Norwegians   themselves  were 
occupied  with  the  incursions  of  the  Mon- 
gols.   The  Russians  next  be^an  to  extend 
tiieir   authority  in   the  territory  of  the 
Fians ;  Kaielia  and  all  Permia  fell  under 
their  power,  and,  in  the  14th  century,  the 
natives   saw   the  cross   erected  on  the 
BboTOB  of  the  Wlute  sea,  by  bishop  Ste- 
phen, and  the  shininff  temple  of  the  great 
god  lomala  destroye£    All  Lapmaric,  and 
tbe  FiDQS  in  tfaa  east,  on  the  Wolga  and 


in  Siberia,  were  reduced  by  the  Russians, 
who  also  drove  back  the  Norwe^ans, 
when  the  latter  attempted  to  mamtain 
their  earlier  encroachments  in  Lapmark. 
Last  of  all,  the  Swedes  attacked  the 
Finns  residing  on  their  borders.  In  the 
middle  of  the  12th  century,  St  Eric  con- 
verted the  inhabitaifts  of  the  present  Fin- 
land, and,  a  century  later,  the  Swedes  sub- 
dued Tavastiand,  and  also  the  parts  of  Ka- 
relia and  Lapland  not  belonging  to  Russia. 
The  subjugation  of  the  FimiiSi  tribes  in 
tiie  north  was  now  complete ;  12  tribes, 
wholly  or  in  part,  became  subjects  of  Rus- 
sia,— the  Laplandeis,  Finns,  Esthonians, 
livonians,  Tscheremisses,  Tschuvasches^ 
Mordvines,  Votiacks,  Pirmiacks,  Siryanes^ 
Vogules,  and  Ostiacks  of  the  Obi.  To 
these  may  be  added  the  Tepteri,  consisting 
of  several  Finnish  tribes,  principally  the 
Tscheremisses,  Tschuvasches  and  Moid- 
vines,  and  some  Tartars.  The  Finns  are  of 
a  small  size,  but  robust  They  are  charac- 
terized by  a  flat  countenance,  with  sunk- 
en cheeks,  dark-cray  eyes,  a  thin  beard, 
brownish  yellow  hair,  and  a  swarthy  com- 
plexion. This  description  is  not  univer- 
sally applicable,  however,  as  the  Finns 
have  been  much  improved  by  cultivation ; 
yet  the  general  cluiracteristics  of  their 
^ysiognomy  remain  unchanged.  The 
Tscheremisses  and  Tschuvasches,  in  tiieir 
bodily  structure,  are  more  like  the  Tar- 
tars ;  but  the  Mordvines  are  more  like  the 
Russians,  and  the  Vogules  like  the  Cal- 
mucks.  The  Finns  are  principaUy  Chris- 
tians, and  profess  either  Lutheranism  or 
the  religion  of  the  Greek  church.  But 
among  the  Tscheremisses,  Mordvines, 
Votiacks  and  Vogules  there  are  some 
heathens  who  profess  Shamanism.  A 
part  of  the  Finns  are  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture, and  have  attained  a  certain  degree 
of  refinement,  particularly  the  Finns,  prop- 
erly so  caUed ;  another  portion  of  them 
lead  a  wandering  life,  supportinff  them- 
selves b^the  breeding  of^  cattle,  hunting 
and  fiflhmg.  Filthiness  and  indolence  are 
characteristics  of  a  lai]ge  number  of  the 
Finnish  tribe.  The  Finns,  in  a  narrower 
sense,  are  a  grave,  lat)orious,  industrious 
people,  inured  to  eveiy^  hardship ;  fearless^ 
brave,  firm,  but  self-willed  and  obstinate ; 
they  are,  withal,  very  kind  and  hospitable. 
They  are  not  wanting  in  intelligence,  and 
are  veiy  fend  of  poetiy  and  music  A 
Finnish  Gnumnar  has  been  written^  by 
Strahlmann. 

FioiuvANTi,  Valentine ;  a  composer  of 
Florence,  especially  distinguished  bv  his 
comic  operas,  which  are  remarkable  for 
natiye   wit,  for  lightness,  vivacity  an4 
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spirit  Since  July,  1616,  he  bafl  been  the 
cl)a])el  master  of  Su  Peter^s  in  Rome. 
He  studied  at  Naples,  but  entered  on  liis 
theatrical  career  at  Turin.*  In  1797,  he 
wrote,  for  the  royal  theatre  at  Turin,  11 
Fwho  contra  U  Fwho,  and  soon  after,  iZ  Fa- 
hro  Parigino,  He  afterwards  wrote  seve- 
ral operas  fol*  different  Italian  theatres.  In 
1807,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  produced 
Iwiuosi  ambulantij  the  words  of  which 
Picard  has  unitated  in  his  ConUdiens  om- 
bidans.  The^  had  the  same  success  as  his 
Capricciosa  pentUOf  which  had  appeared 
in  Paris  in  1805.  He  has  also  obtained 
great  favor  in  Germany  by  his  comic  ope- 
ra, Le  Caniatrici  villoM — a  piece  ftiU  of 
spirit,  tively  wit,  and  beautiful  melody, 
and  which  may  be  considered  as  classic 
among  comic  operas.  He  has  also  written 
a  number  of  beautiful  songs,  with  the  mu- 
sic for  the  piano-forte,  some  of  which  have 
been  printed  in  London. 

Fiord,  the  end  of  several  Danish  and 
Swedish  geographical  names,  means  an 
arm  of  the  secL,  a  narrow  strait^  b.  frith, 
Fir-Tree.  (See  Pine.) 
FiR£.  The  all-consuming  energy  of 
fire,  the  first  and  most  important  agent  of 
civilization,  the  similarity  of  its  efiects  to 
those  of  the  sun,  its  intmiate  coimexion 
with  light,  its  terrible  and  yet  beneficent 
power,  tlie  beauty  of  tlie  constantly 
changing  flame,  its  many  colors  and 
shapes, — easily  explain  how  it  happened 
that,  in  times  when  cause  and  effect,  form 
and  essence,  were  not  yet  distinctly  sepa- 
rated, firc  became  an  object  of  religious 
veneration,  a  distingiiished  element  in  my- 
thology, an  expressive  symM  in  poetry, 
and  an  important  agent  in  the  systems  of 
cosmogony.  It  obtained  a  place  among 
the  elements,  and  was  for  a  long  time  con- 
sidered to  be  a  constiment  part  in  the  com- 
n'tion  of  all  bodies,  and  to  require  ou- 
je  concurrence  of  &vorable  circum- 
stances to  develope  its  activity.  It  was 
eariy  tliouglit  that  fire  showed  itself  in  its 
elementary  form  in  electrical  ]>henomena. 
At  a  later  period,  it  was  beUeved  to  be  the 
source  of  all  chemical  action,  and,  as  such, 
was  called  phhpsHqi^,  It  was  finally  con- 
founded with  hght,  and  became,  as  it  were, 
tlie  principal  agent  of  the  univeise — 
I»iiis  ubi<iiio  latot,  naturam  amplectitur  omnem, 
Ciuicta  pai-il,  rcnovat,  dividit;  unit  et  a]it. 
Those  agents,  differing  in  their  qualities 
from  other  bodies,  and  sometimes  called 
imponderable  agents,  under  whatever  light 
they  may  be  viewed,  open  a  vast  fiekl  for 
speculation;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
some  philosophers  should  have  seen  only 
difterent  modifications  of  the  same  matter, 


where  others  have  thought  to  recognise 
tlie  influence  of  different  Idnds  of  mattery 
tlius  the  effects  of  fire  have  been  attribut- 
ed to  a  vibratory  motion  of  the  particles 
of  matter,  or  to  the  unduktions  of  ether. 
When  natural  philosophy  was  treated  in 
the  schools,  theories  Were  adopted  to 
which  httle  attenticm  is  paid  in  the  present 
age,  when  all  science  is  founded  on  fiicts 
and  observations.  Caloric,  be  it  a  material 
agent  or  die  consequence  of  vibratoiy 
motion,  is  at  present  considered  the  cause 
of  the  phenomena  which  were  formerly 
ascribed  to  fire.  Nevertheless,  the  nature 
of  tlie  one  is  as  unknown  to  us  as  that  of 
the  other  was  to  the  ancients.  The  sub- 
stitution of  one  of  these  terms  for  the 
other  has,  however,  introduced  a  greater 
precision  of  language,  and  cause  and  ef- 
fect are  no  longer  confounded  under  the 
same  name.  (See  Caloric^  and  Condfus- 
turn,) 

Tne  word  Jtre,  with  different  epithets, 
or  ignia  (Latin),  has  been  used  for  the 
spontaneous  or  casual  combustion  of  gas- 
eous substances.  Such  is  the  ignis  Jai- 
tms,  the  jack-with-the-lantem,  or  will- 
with-the-^visp,  observed  in  places  where 
animal  matter  is  in  a  state  of  putrefaction. 
Such  are  also  the  exhalations,  C4dled,/!re- 
damps  (see  Damps)y  which  are  frequendv 
seen  in  coal  mines  in  tlie  form  of  whitish 
flakes,  and  are  kindled  by  the  approach 
of  fiame,  and  produce  terrible  explosions^ 
which  may  be  prevented  by  currents  of  air, 
or  more  completely  by  sur  Humphrey  Da- 
vv's  safety-lamp,  explained  under  Damps, 
The  former  phenomenon  is  attributed  to 
phosph lusted  hydrogen  gas,  which  takes 
fire  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
latter  to  carbonated  hydrogen  gas,  which, 
when  mixed  with  a  certain  proportion  of 
atmospheric  air,  and  brought  into  contact 
with  burning  bodies,  explodes. 

The  warm  springs,  the  existence  of  ex- 
tinct volcanoes,  the  effects  of  those  sdll  ii^ 
activity,  and  the  fact  that  the  temperature 
of  the  eartli  becomes  warmer  the  deeper 
we  descend,  have  induced  many  philoso- 
phers to  adopt  the  idea  ^f  subterraaeao 
tires,  or  of  a  central  fire.  According  to 
tlie  former  hypothesis,  there  are  combusti- 
ble materials,  in  a  state  of  ignition,  in  the 
bowels  of  tlie  earth,  which  produce  tlie 
heat  imlispensable  for  the  production  of 
the  above-mentioned  phenomena.  The 
latter  hypothesis  supposes  that  the  globe 
was  once  in  a  state  or  igneous  fusion,  that 
the  surface  has  gradually  become  solid  bv 
cooling,  and  that  the  interior  of  the  earth 
is  sdll  hquid  and  hot,  and  may  remain  so 
forever,  if  the  heat  received  fi^m  the  sun 
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is  equal  to  that  which  it  lost  by  radia- 
tion. 

Among  the  meteors  accomfwnied  by 
luminous  appearanceB  are  St.  jEUmo*s  firt^ 
(called  also  EHobU  fire^  Hdmfirt\  and  the 
Mtfjw  or  firfhaUa,  The  finrner  consists 
of  little  flunes,  which  are  seen  in  storms 
on  the  ends  of  masts,  and  all  pointed  and 
augular  bodies :  these  are  weA  known  to 
be  entirely  electrical ;  but  sailors,  at  least 
those  of  the  south  of  Europe,  consider 
two  flames,  which  they  call  Caator  and 
Polka^  a  good  omen,  and  a  single  one  a 
bad  omen.  The  bolides  are  gIo£«s  of  flre 
moving  with  extreme  rapidity  and  great 
brilliancy  through  the  air ;  they  are  some- 
times attended  by  a  rumbling  noise,  like 
that  of  a  loaded  wagon ;  this  is  often  fol- 
lowed by  a  violent  explosion,  accompanied 
with  a  fall  of  stones,  more  or  less  abun- 
dant, the  origin  of  which  is  as  yet  du- 
bious. 

Fireballs  ;  I.  m  natural  philosophy, 
globular  masses  of  fire,  of  different  mag- 
nitudes, moving  through  the  atmosphere 
with  greater  or  less  velocity,  often  with 
burning  tails,  when  they  are  called  ^Sery 
ierpenU,  Small  bcdls  of  this  sort  are  call- 
ed »ftootu^  stars.  There  are  various  con- 
jectures in  regard  to  the  nature  of  these 
pbenometUL  Chladni  considers  them  to 
be  solid  masses,  formed  above  the  region 
of  our  atmosphere,  and  classes  them  with 
aerolites  or  meteoric  stones,  (q.  v.) — 2.  In 
gunne^,  every  ball  which  is  capable  of 
l)eing  ignited  and  btumed.  In  military 
opeiationa,  such  bolls  are  thrown  by  night 
fibm  mortars  or  howitzers  towards  quar- 
tera  which  it  is  desirable  to  examine. 

Firk-Dabcf.    (See  Damps.) 

Fire-Dress  ;  a  new  invention  of  the 
chevalier  Aldini,'  which  is  stated  to  be  an 
effecmal  protection  against  fire,  in  the  re- 
ports of  conunitteesof  the  highest  respect- 
ability appointed  to  examine  it  at  Paris. 
It  enables  the  wearer  (as  has  been  demon- 
strated by  public  experiments)  to  approach 
with  impunity,  or  even  to  paias  through  a 
tierce  flame,  to  rescue  Uvea  or  portable 
>'alaab1e  propert}%  or  to  use  means  for  tlie 
extinction  of  fire.  It  consists  of  an  exterior 
light  armor  of  metallic  gauze,  which  fab- 
ric was  discovered  by  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy  to  be  impervious  to  flame  (see 
I^ps\  and  of  an  inner  covering  of  a 
material  which  is  a  slow  conductor  of 
heaL  Amon^t  flexible  fibrous  substances 
capable  of  bemg  spun  and  woven  into  tis- 
sues, the  asbestos  possesses  preeminently 
the  property  of  slowly  conducting  heat ; 
but  the  other  fibrous  matters  in  common 
use  for  the  purposes  of  clothing,  such  as 
11* 


wool,  cotton,  &C.,  may,  by  inmiersion  in 
certain  saline  solutions,  be  reudci*ed  very 
imperfect  conductors,  so  as  to  fit  tlieni  very 
sufficiendy  for  preventing  the  transmission 
of  injurious  heat  to  the  body,  during  a 
temporary  exposure  of  some  minutes  to 
the  action  of  flame  on  the  outward  cover- 
ing of  wire  gauze.  (See  the  London 
Roister  of  Arts  for  June,  1830.) 

Fire  Engines  are  a  species  of  forcing 
pumps,  in  which  the  water  is  subjected  to 
pressure  sufllciendy  strong  to  raise  it  to 
the  required  height  (See  Pump.)  But, 
in  order  to  remedy  the  intermission  of  the 
jets  which  would  result  firom  the  simple 
forcing  pump,  and  to  produce  the  dis- 
charge of  a  continuous  stream,  a  vessel 
filled  with  air  is  attached  to  the  engine. 
The  water  is  forced  into  this  vessel  by 
two  forcing  pumps,  and  tlie  an:  therein 
contained  being  condensed,  it  reacts  on 
the  water  witli  a  power  proportioned  to 
the  condensation.  Thus,  if  the  air  is  con- 
densed one  third,  its  elasticity  will  be  three 
times  greater  than  that  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  it  will  raise  water  in  a  tube  to  the 
height  of  66  feet  The  spouting  pipe  for 
directing  the  water  upon  the  fire  proceeds 
fifom  the  common  air  vessel.  The  handles 
are  so  disposed  that  while  the  piston  of 
one  pump  is  up,  that  of  the  other  is  down ; 
and  they  are  elongated  for  the  purpose  of 
enabUng  a  great  number  of  men  to  work 
them  at  tl)e  same  time,  so  that  they  may 
throw  a  large  quanti^  of  water.  In 
Newsham's  engines,  two  cylinders,  con- 
structed like  forcing,  pumps,  are  worked 
by  the  reciprocating  motions  of  transverse 
levers,  to  which  tlie  handles  are  attached. 
In  this  way  the  water  is  forced  into  the  air 
vessel,  fi-om  which  it  after^vards  spouts 
through  a  movable  pipe.  In  some  en- 
gines, a  single  cylinder  is  used,  the  piston 
rod  passing  through  a  tight  collar,  and  al- 
ternately receiving  and  expelling  the  wa- 
ter at  each  end  of  the  cylinder.  In  Rown- 
tree's  engine^  and  some  others,  a  part  of 
the  inside  of  a  cylbider  is  traversed  by  a 
partition  like  a  door  hinged  upon  the  axis 
of  the  cylinder,  which  drives  the  water 
successively  fiom  each  side  of  die  cylin- 
der into  die  air  vessel.  The  hose^  a  long 
flexible  tube  made  of  leather,  is  of  great 
use  in  carrying  the  spouting  orifice  near  to 
the  flames,  and  thus  preventing  the  water 
fiom  beio^  scattered  too  soon.  It  also 
serves  an  important  purpose  in  bringing 
water  fix)m  oistant  reservoirs,  by  suction 
created  in  the  pumps  of  the  engine. 

BrtnOnoaite's  Steam  Fire  Engine,  a  re- 
cent invention,  is  an  ingenious  applica- 
tion of  the  moving  power  of  steam  to  the 
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working  of  fire  engiocs.  The  mechanical 
arrangement  consists  of  two  cylinders,  the 
one  of  7  inches  diameter,  being  the  steam 
cylinder,  and  tlie  other  of  6^1  inches  diame- 
ter, being  the  water  pump.  By  the  hori- 
zontal position  of  the  two  cylindera  the 
parallel  motion  is  easily  produced.  The 
boiler  is  on  the  construction  and  principle 
of  Braithwaite  and  Ericson^s  patent 
steam  generator.  This  engine  will  (leliver 
about  §000  gallons  an  hour  to  an  elevation 
of  90  feet,  through  an  adjutage  of  |  inch. 
The  time  of  getting  tlie  machine  into  ac- 
tion, from  the  moment  of  igniting  the  fuel 
(the  water  being  cold]^  is  18  minutes.  As 
soon  as  an  alann  is  ^ven,  the  fire  is  kin- 
dled, and  the  beUows,  attached  to  the  en- 
gine, are  worked  by  hand.  By  the  time 
the  hoises  are  harnessed  in,  tlie  fuel  is 
thoroughly  ignited,  and  the  bellows  are 
then  woiked  by  the  motion  of  the  wheels 
of  tlie  engine.  By  the  time  of  arriving  at 
the  fire,  preparing  tlie  hoses,  &c.,  the  steam 
is  ready.  The  expense  of  fiiel  is  stated 
to  be  at  London  six  pence  per  hour. 

Fire-Fly  ;  a  small  beetle  which  emits 
a  beautiful  phosphoric  li^ht  from  the  un- 
der surface  of  the  terminal  segments  of 
the  abdomen.  In  the  United  Suites,  dur- 
ing the  summer  months,  these  Uttie  insects 
abound,  and  are  ol>served  to  be  porticu- 
lariy  active  and  luminous  after  slight 
showers  of  rain,  studding  the  ti^ees  and 
grass  with  their  pale  lights.  Among  nat- 
uralists, the  fire-ny  is  included  among  tlio 
species  of  lammfris.  The  phosphoric 
light  produced  oy  these  animals  is  of  a 
greenish  vellow,  and  proceeds  from  a  col- 
lection of  yellowish  matter  under  the  tail, 
which  is  kmdlcd  or  extinguished  at  pleas- 
ing. When  separated  from  the  body  of 
the  bisect,  it  continues  to  shine  for  some 
time,  but,  ^dually  becoming  paler,  is  at 
length  extinguished.  This  curious  pro- 
•vision  of  nature  is  said  to  be  for  the  piu*- 
pose  of  directing  the  sexes  to  each  other. 
In  Europe,  the  fire-fly  is  replaced  by  the 
glow-worm,  a  winglc«s  female  insect  of 
tliis  ^enus.  The  male  is  not  luminous, 
and  is  guided  to  his  mate  by  the  light 
which  she  emits  from  a  receptacle  of  phos- 
phoric matter  similar  to  that  with  wliich 
the  American  species  is  provided. 

Fire,  Greek,  was  invented  in  the 
7th  century.  When  the  Arabs  besieged 
Constantinople  in  668,  the  Greek  architect 
Callinicus  of  Hehopolis  deserted  from  the 
caliph  to  the  Greeks,  and  took  with  him 
a  compostion,  which,  by  its  wonderful 
effects,  struck  terror  into  the  enemy,  and 
forced  them  to  take  to  flight  Sometimes  it 
was  wrapped  in  flax  attached  to  arrows 


and  javelins,  and  so  thrown  into  tlie  fortifi' 
cations  and  other  buildings  of  the  enemy, 
to  set  them  on  fire.    At  other  times^  k  was 
used  in  throwing  stone  balls  from  iron  or 
metallic  tubes  against  the  enemy.     Tlie 
use  of  this  fire  continued  at  least  until  tlie 
end  of  the  13th  centtuv :  but  no  coiitcin- 
ponuy  writer  has  handed  down  to  us  any 
accurate  account  of  its  composition.     To 
judge  from  its  effects,  neither  naplitlm, 
sulphur  nor  rosin  were  iMriucipal  ingredi- 
ents ;  but  saltpetre  probaDly  was.    It  does 
not  appear,  from  the  accounts  of  the  an- 
cients, that  it  burned  undar  water,  as  has 
been  supposed,  but  merely  that  it  burned 
ufHjn  it    Cardan  invented  a  species  of  fire 
of  this  description.    According  to  a  notice 
in  the  J^Iagazin  dor  EHindungtfi  (Magazine 
of  Discoveries),  the  baron  Von  Aretin  of 
Munich  has  discovered  in  a  Latin  MS.  of 
the  13th  century,  in  the  central  library  in 
that  city,  a  dissertation  on  the  Greek  fire, 
which  contains  the  receipt  for  its  compo- 
sition, so  long  supposed  to  be  lost 
Fire  Marble.    (See  MarbU) 
Fire  Ordeal.    (See  Ordeal.) 
FiRE-pLACE.    We  often  see  old  fire- 
places of  an  enormous  size,  capable  of 
containing  seats,  and  having  tlie  sides  at 
right  angles  with  the    back,    which    is 
})crpcndicular.     This    construction    was 
attended  witli  very  great  loss  of  heat,  as 
tlie  size  of  the  mouth  occasioned  a  great 
current  of  air  up  chimney,  and,  conse- 
quently, into  tlie  room ;  and  almost  all  the 
radiated  and  conducted  heat  was  carried 
oE,    The  application  of  modem  practical 
science  to  tlie  comfort  of  common  life  has 
been  of  the  greatest  benefit  in  this  reelect 
Wood  has  hiUierto  been   the  principal 
fuel  in  the  U.  States ;  but  coal  is  constant- 
ly becoming  more  commonly  used  for  tliis 
purpose.    The  arrangement  need  not  be 
essentially  diflerent,  whichever  kind  of 
fuel  is  employed.    It  is  advantageous  to 
make  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  fuel 
as  great  as  is  consistent  witlx  safety.    A 
stratum  of  coals  or  ignited  wood  will  radi- 
ate more  heat  into  the  lower  part  of  tlie 
room,  if  phiced  verticallv,  than  if  laid  hor- 
izontally.    The  fuel  should  also  be  so 
divided  as  to  be  easy  of  ignition,  and  so 
placed  as  to  give  free  access  of  the  air  to 
all  its  parts,  as  the  smoke  is  then  more 
likely   to   be    burnt     FinmklifCs    stoves 
are  cast-iron  fire-places,  and,  when  exe- 
cuted according  to  the  inventor's  direc- 
tions, are  a  very  economical  contrivance. 
Most  of  the  articles,  however,  now  sold 
under  tliis  name,  are  ver)'  diflerent  from 
t he  origi nal  plan.    Underneath  and  beluiid 
the  fire-place  is  an  air  chamber,  uito  which 
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the  air  is  admitted  from  without  tlie  house, 
by  aa  o})f  niiig  tlirough  tlie  wall,  and  which 
is  discharged  into  the  apartment  by  lateral 
openbgs,  after  behig  lieated  bv  contact 
with  the  fire-place.  The  smoke,  beins 
cairied  off  by  a  circuitous  flue,  which 
passes  upward  to  the  top  of  the  flre-place, 
and  then  descends  to  the  floor,  also  parts 
with  much  of  its  heat  before  it  escapes 
by  the  main  chimney.  The  Rumfordfire- 
flact  is  a  common  nre-place,  constructed 
with  a  narrow  throat  to  the  chimney,  for 
die  purpose  of  diminishing  the  current  of 
air,  an  advanced  back  to  throw  the  fire 
fiurther  forward,  and  oblique  sides  (at  an 
angle  of  about  135  degrees  widi  the  back), 
wluch  radiate  the  heat  more  completely 
into  the  room.  The  dofubU  firt-ma/it  is 
an  ingenious  modification  of  a  Franklin 
Btove.  It  is  formed  by  setting  a  soap- 
stone  fire-place  into  the  chimney,  leaving 
an  air  chamber,  as  in  the  Franklin  stove, 
behind  aind  beneath  it,  which  communi- 
cates with  the  external  air,  and  opens  into 
the  afiartment.  This  fire-place  is  so  con- 
structed, as  to  unite  the  advantages  of  the 
Rumford  fire-place  with  those  of  a  Frank- 
lin stove.  The  air  to  be  heated  should  be 
token  from  without  the  house ;  for  if  taken 
from  an  entry  or  cellar,  the  temperature 
of  those  places  would  be  very  much  re- 
duced. The  air  chamber  should  be  from 
four  to  seven  inches  in  diameter,  as  more 
beat  wiU  he  conducted  from  the  stone,  and 
a  great  quantity  of  air  moderately  heated 
is  better  than  a  small  quantity  made  very 
hot,  which  is  apt  to  render  the  air  of 
the  apartment  disagreeable.  (See  GraUy 
Slwtt  Furnace,) 

Fi re-Ships  aore  generally  old  vessels 
filled  with  combustibles,  fitted  with  grap- 
pling-irons, to  hook  enemies'  ships,  and  set 
them  on  fire.  The  following  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  fire-shi{)s  which  were  of  such 
essential  service  to  the  Greeks  in  their  late 
struggle  with  Turkey :  "  The  vessels  usu- 
ally employed  for  this  service,"  says  Mr. 
Emeison,  "are  old  ships,  purchased  by 
the  governmenL  Their  construction,  as 
fire-ships,  is  very  simple ;  nothing  more 
being  wanted  than  active  combustion. 
For  this  jnirpose,  the  ribs,  hold  and  sides 
of  the  vessel,  after  being  well  tarred,  are 
bned  with  dried  furze,  dipped  in  pitch  and 
lees  of  oil,  and  sprinkled  with  sulphur ;  a 
number  of  hatchways  are  then  cut  along 
the  deck,  and  under  each  is  placed  a  small 
banel  of  gunpowder ;  so  that,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  conflagration,  each  throws  off  its 
respective  hatch,  and,  giving  ample  vent 
to  the  flames,  prevents  the  deck  being  too 
soon  destroyed  by  the  explosion.    A  train, 


which  passes  through  ev^ry  part  of  tlie 
ship,  and  communicates  with  every  bar- 
rel, running  round  the  deck,  and  passing 
out  at  the  steerage  window,  completes  the 
preparation  below;  whilst  above,  every 
rope  and  yard  is  well  covered  with  tar,  so 
as  speedily  to  convey  the  flames  to  the 
sails ;  and  at  the  extremity  of  each  yard- 
arm  is  attached  a  wickered  hook,  which, 
being  once  entangled  with  the  enemy's 
rigging,  renders  escape,  after  coming  in 
contact,  ahnost  a  matter  of  impossibiUty. 
The  train,  to  prevent  accidents,  is  never 
laid  till  the  moment  of  using  it ;  when,  all 
being  placed  in  order,  and  the  wind  favor- 
able, with  every  possible  sail  set,  so  as  to 
increase  the  flames,  she  bears  down  upon 
the  enemy's  hne,  whilst  tlie  crew,  usually 
25  or  30  in  number,  have  no  other  de- 
fence than  crouching  behind  the  after- 
bulwarks.  When  close  upon  the  destined 
ship,  all  hands  descend  by  the  stem  into 
a  launch  fitted  out  for  the  purpose,  with 
high  gmi  wales  and  a  pair  of  small  swivels; 
and  at  the  moment  of  contact,  the  train 
is  fired  by  the  captain,  and,  every  hatch 
being  thrown  ofi^  the  flames  burst  forth,  at 
the  same  instant,  from  stem  to  stem  ;  and, 
ascending  by  the  tarred  ropes  and  sails, 
soon  communicate  with  the  rigging  of  the 
enemy's  vessel,  who  have  never  yet,  in 
one  instance,  been  able  to  extricate  them- 
selves. In  fiu!t,  such  is  the  terror  with 
wliich  they  have  ins{)ired  the  Turks,  that 
they  seldom  make  the  slightest  resistance. 
On  the  distant  approach  of  the  fire-ship, 
tliey  mamtain,  for  some  minutes,  an  in- 
cessant random  cannonade ;  but,  at  length, 
long  before  she  comes  in  contact,  precipi- 
tate themselves  into  the  sea,  and  attempt 
to  reach  the  other  vessels,  scarcely  one 
remaining  to  the  last  moment  to  attempt 
to  save  the  devoted  ship.  Sometimes, 
however,  armed  boats  are  sent  off  from  the 
other  vessels  of  the  fleet ;  but  they  have 
never  yet  been  able,  either  to  prevent  the 
approach  of  the  fire-ship,  or  seize  on  the 
crew  whilst  making  their  escape;  and, 
thougli  fire-ahips  are,  in  other  countries, 
considered  a  forlorn  hope,  such  is  the  stu- 
pidity and  terror  of  tlie  Turks,  that  it  is 
rarely  that  one  of  the  bralottiers  is  wound- 
ed, and  very  seldom  indeed  that  any  lose 
their  Uves.  The  service,  however,' from 
the  risk  to  which  it  is  exposed,  u  re- 
warded with  higher  pay  than  the  ordinary 
seamen ;  and,  on  every  occasion  of  du'ir 
success,  eacb  bmlottier  receives  an  addi- 
tional premium  of  100  or  150  piastcrp," 

Fire-Weed.  The  sentdo  nieracifoliiis^ 
an  American  plant,  belonging  to  die  natu- 
ral order  coniposiUSj  has  received  this  ap- 
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pellation  in  the  U.  States,  fVom  its  appear- 
ing abundantly  wherever  lands  have  oeen 
burnt  over.  The  root  is  annual ;  the  stem 
upright,  about  three  feet  high ;  the  leaves 
ku-ge,  claspinff  the  stem,  unequally  and 
deeply  toothed;  the  flowers  in  a  sort  of 
terminal  coiymb,  erect,  with  a  very  short 
ray,  and  the  calyx  cylindrical.  The  whole 
plant  possesses  a  strong  and  disagreeable 
odor. 

Fire- Works.    (See  Pyrotedaw,) 

Fire  Worship;  a  species  of  ancient 
fetich  wordbip  (see  Imch\  or  of  pure 
adoration  of  nature,  which  prevailed  more 
particularly  among  the  Peraans.  (See 
Guefrer,  or  Gheber.) 

Firenzuola.    (See  Mmrdni) 

FiRMABCENT,  iu  the  Ptolemaic  astrono- 
my; the  eighth  heaven  or  8i)here,  with 
respect  to  the  seven  spheres  or  the  planets 
which  it  surrounds.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  two  motions,  a  diurnal  motion,  given 
to  it  by  the  primum  nuMe,  from  east  to 
west,  about  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic ;  and 
another  opposite  motion,  from  west  to 
east,  whicn  last  it  finishes,  according  to 
Tycho,  in  25,412  years ;  according  to 
Ptolemy,  in  3G,000 ;  and  according  to  Co- 
pernicus, in  25,800 ;  in  which  time  the  fix- 
ed stx^  return  to  the  same  points  in  which 
they  were  at  the  beginning.  This  period 
is  commonly  called  the  PtaUmic  year^  or 
the  great  year. 

FiRMArr ;  1.  among  die  Turks,  an  order 
which  the  grand  vizier  issues  in  the  name 
of  the  sultan ;  2.  in  the  East  Indies,  a  writ- 
ten permission  to  trade.    (See  T\irkey,) 

First  Fruits  and  Tenths,  in  law. 
First  fruits  are  the  profits  of  every  spiritual 
living  for  one  year;  and  tcntiis  are  the 
tenth  of  the  yearly  value  of  such  living, 
given  anciently  to  the  pope,  throughout 
all  Christendom,  but,  in  England,  by  stat 
26  Henry  VIII,  c.  3,  transferred  to  the 
king.  By  stat.  27  Henry  VIII,  c.  3,  no 
tenuis  are  to  be  paid  for  the  first  year,  as 
then  the  first  fiaiits  are  due ;  and,  by  sev- 
eral statutes  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne, 
benefices  under  £50  per  annum  shall  be 
discharged  of  the  payment  of  first  fruits 
.  and  tenths.  She  also  restored  the  profits 
of  this  revenue  to  the  church,  by  estab- 
lishing a  perpetual  fund  therefrom,  vested 
in  trusted  for  the  augmentation  of  poor 
livings  under  £50  a  ye^.  This  is  called 
queen  trie's  bounty^  and  is  further  rcgu- 
mted  by  subsequent  statutes ;  but,  as  the 
number  of  livings  under  £50  was,  at  the 
commencement  of  it,  5597,  averaged  at 
£23  per  annum,  its  operation  will  be  very 
slow. 

Fisc.    JF\>cu«  signified,  in  the  Roman 


law,  the  private  treasuiy  of  the  emperor,  as 
distinguished  fit)mthe  public  treasury  (the 
orariumptMicum),  In  modem  law,  on  the 
European  continent,  fiseus  denotes  the 
public  treasuiy,  and  me  private  treasure 
of  the  monarch  is  called  chatauUe.  Fis- 
CU8  18  particularly  used  for  the  public 
treasuiy,  when  considered  in  a  legal  point 
of  view;  for  instance,  as  entiti^  to  all 
fines,  or  goods  without  an  owner,  or  which 
are  forfeited  by  the  owner,  &c. ;  or  when 
we  speak  of  its  particular  privileges. 
These  privileges  were  very  extensive  by 
the  civil  law;  as,  for  instance,  the  lien 
which  thejiscus  had  on  the  property  of  its 
officers,  and  of  those  who  had  made  any 
contract  with  it ;  the  right  to  demand  inter- 
est, even  if  it  was  not  a  part  of  the  contract, 
and  that  of  not  being  obliged  to  allo^v 
interest  in  case  of  delay  of  pa3rment:  a 
grater  length  of  time  was  required  to  bar 
actions  on  the  part  of  the  Jiscus  than  on 
that  of  private  persons ;  it  was  not  obliged 
to  give  surety  nor  to  pay  the  costs  of  pro- 
cesses :  there  were  many  other  privileges, 
in  part  necessary  and  in  part  arbitrary  and 
tyrannical.  The  Ji3cal  right,  tliat  is,  the 
right  of  having  a  JiacuSj  with  these  privi- 
leges, appertains  only  to  the  general  gov- 
ernment, but  is  oflen  conferred  on  cities, 
universities,  provinces,  corporations,  &c. 
In  Germany,  when  an  individual  brings 
an  action  against  the  state  or  sovereign, 
the  fonn  of  the  action  is,  ^A  B  vs.  the 
iYjciM." 

Fiscal,  firom  factis  (q.  v.) ;  in  most 
German  states,  an  officer  who  represents 
the  government  before  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice, corresponding  to  the  French  mints- 
ihre  puUiCj  and  die  solicitor  and  attoniey- 
gcneral  in  England.  In  the  ancient  Ger- 
man empire,  there  were  imperial  fiscals, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  prosecute  A'iolations 
of  the  laws  of  the  empire ;  for  instance, 
abuses  of  the  right  or  coining,  disturi>- 
ances  of  the  public  peace,  &c. 

FiscHART,  John,  also  called  JMbitser, 
and,  in  his  different  works,  by  other 
names,  was  bom,  according  to  some,  at 
Mentz,  from  which  they  derive  his  name  of 
Mentzer;  according  to  others,  at  Stnisburg. 
He  became  doctor  of  laws,  and,  about 
1586,  was  bailiff  of  Forbach,  near  Saar- 
briick.  He  died  before  1591.  Littie  is 
known  of  his  Ufe,  and  there  is  thuch 
which  is  unintelligible  in  his  writings; 
they  are  mostly  satirical,  pardy  in  prose, 
partly  in  verse,  pardy  of  both  mixed  to- 
gether, and  have  the  most  whimsical 
tides.  As  a  satirist,  he  is  the  most  unre- 
strained of  his  a^,  inexhaustible  in  droll, 
humorous  and  wit^  thoughts,  not  seldom 
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foihy  of  equivoque  and  obscenity,  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  follies  of  his 
age,  and  never  at  a  loss  whether  to  ridi* 
cule.or  lash  them.  He  treats  the  C2erman 
language  with  the  greatest  freedom,  coin- 
ing new  words  and  turns  of  exj^ression, 
without  any  regard  to  analogy,  and  dis- 
playiDg,  in  his  most  arbitraiy  formations, 
erudition  and  wit  In  the  broad  comic 
and  burlesque,  he  is  not  to  be  surpassed ; 
and,  even  in  his  most  satirical  emisions, 
there  is  an  hon^ty  and  good  nature  always 
observable.  His  most  celebrated  wotks 
are  a  nfatxiMado  of  the  Garrcmtua  of 
Rabelais,  iiist  printed  in  1552 ;  Das  glilck- 
haft  Sckiffvm  Ziindi  (The  lucky  Ship  of 
Zurich),  1576,  4to.,  and  several  others. 
We  also  find  in  Fischait  the  fiist  attempt 
at  Geraum  hexameters,  which  have  been 
lately  to)ught  to  perfection  by  Aug.  W. 
von  SchlegeL  J.  Paul  Richter  says,  he  is 
much  superior  to  Rabelais  in  regard  to 
language,  images  and  meaning,  and  is 
equal  to  him  m  erudition,  and  in  an  Aris- 
tophanic  creation  of  words.  He  is  rather 
the  reviver  of  Rabelais  than  his  trans- 
lator. 

Fischer,  Gotthelf,  a  distinguished  phi- 
losopher, vice-president  of  me  medico- 
surgical  academy,  professor  in  the  univer- 
sity at  Moscow,  and  Russian  counsellor 
of  state,  was  bom  Oct  15, 1771,  at  Wald- 
heira,  in  Saxony.  He  was  a  fellow-student 
of  A.  von  Humboldt,  at  the  mining  acad- 
emv  in  Freiburg,  and  first  made  him- 
self known  by  a  work — Verstuih  iJtber,  die 
Sdnoimmbkue  der  Fische  (Inquiry  concern- 
ing the  Airbladder  of  Fisdies),  Leips.,  1795. 
At  Paris,  he  studied  comparative  anatomy, 
under  Cuvier,  and  wrote  on  several  sub- 
jects in  this  department  of  science.  In 
1800,  he  was  appointed  librarian  at  Ma- 
vence,  and  soon  displayed  the  results  of 
nis  bibliomphical  labors.  He  discovered 
&  printed  woik  older  than  any  then 
known  with  the  date  of  the  year,  de- 
scribed a  number  of  old  works,  and 
endeavored  to  settle  the  ckums  of  Gut- 
tenberg  in  his  Easai  swr  Us  Monumens 
t!fpognmhiqMS  de  Jean  ChUenberg  (Ma- 
yence,  1804),  JVotice  du  premier  MonumerU 
^pognmkique  en  Caractirea  mohUes  asoec 
wU  (Mayence,  1804),  and  in  several  Ger- 
man publications.  Fischer  was  one  of 
tlie  deputation  sent  to  petition  the  emperor 
Nimoleon  to  create  Mayence  a  staple; 
and,  on  this  occasion,  he  received  permis- 
8ion  to  select  a  library  for  Mayence  firom 
the  books  belonging  to  the  government 
Several  works  on  comparative  anatomy 
obtained  for  him  the  places  of  professor 
uid  director  of  the  museum  of  natural  his- 


tory in  Moscow.  In  1805,  he  published 
his  Descnp^on  du  Mushum  d'SKsErire  natur- 
rdU  (Moscow,  1805).  The  same  year,  he 
founaed  the  society  of  naturalists  at  Mos^ 
cow,  which  afterwards  received  the  tide 
and  privileges  of  an  imperial  society. 
The  science  of  fossil  remains  is  much 
indebted  to  him.  His  TabuUe  synopHctB 
Zomuisut  passed  through  a  third  edition  in 
16ia  In  1811,  he  publuhed  OnonuMctm 
du  SysUme  d^Orydognosie,  On  the  burn- 
ing of  Moscow,  the  splendid  museum  and 
his  private  collections,  preparations,  and  a 
rich  craniological  cabinet,  were  destroyed. 
Immediately  after  the  peace,  he  began  a 
museum,  which  already  ranks  as  one  of 
the  richest  coUections.  In  1817,  he  was 
appointed  vice-president  of  the  imperial 
medico-surgical  academy,  to  which  he 
rendered  essential  service  by  establishing 
a  clinical  department,  and  introducing 
other  improvements.  His  latest  work  is 
his  description  of  the  insects  of  Russia — 
Entomographie  de  la  Russie  et  Genres  des 
InaedeSj  2  vols. 

Fisher,  John ;  bishop  of  Rochester ;  a 
learned  Catholic  divine  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  He  was  bom  in  1^19,  at 
Beverley,  in  Yorkshire,  and  received  his 
education  at  Cambridge,  where  he  gradu- 
ated, and  obtained  a  fellowship.  In  1495, 
he  was  chosen  master  of  Michael-house, 
and  entered  into  holv  orders.  Soon  after, 
he  was  made  vice-chancellor.  Margaret, 
countess  of  Richmond,  chose  him  for  her 
confessor ;  and,  through  his  influence,  de- 
termined on  the  noble  academical  founda- 
tions which  have  perpetuated  her  memo- 
ry. In  1501,  he  was  admitted  DD.,  and 
the  next  year  he  became  the  first  Marga- 
ret professor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge.  In 
1504,  he  was  unexpectedly  promoted  to 
the  see  of  Rochester,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Fox,  bishop  of  Winchester.  He 
subsequentiy  declined  translation  to  a 
more  valuable  bishopric ;  and  he  was  ac- 
customed to  style  his  church  his  wife,  de- 
claring that  he  would  never  exchange  her 
for  one  that  was  richer.  The  same  year 
in  which  he  was  raised  to  the  bench,  the 
office  of  chancellor  of  the  university  of 
Cambridge  was  conferred  on  him.  Dee|>- 
ly  prepossessed  in  favor  of  the  ancient 
faitn  of  the  nation,  he  opposed  with  zeal 
and  perseverance  the  principles  of  Luther 
and  his  followers.  But  the  same  con- 
scientious motives  which  induced  Fisher 
to  become  the  champion  of  Henry  VIII, 
impelled  him  to  oppN[>se  the  king's  meas- 
ures for  procuring  a  divorce  from  his  wife, 
and  declaring  himself  head  of  the  church. 
His  imprudence  and  weakness  in  listening 
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to  the  pretended  prophecies  of  Elizahoth 
Barton,  or  the  maid  of  Kent,  subsequent- 
ly fbmished  the  court  with  an  opportuni- 
ty of  punishing  his  opposition  to  tiie  royal 
demgns.  In  1534,  an  act  of  attainder  was 
passed  against  Barton  and  her  accompli- 
ces, among  whom  bishop  Fisher  was  in- 
cluded; and,  being  adjudged  guilty  of 
misprision  of  treason,  he  was  condemned 
to  tne  forfeiture  of  his  property,  and  im- 
prisonment during  the  king's  pleasure. 
It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  this  sen- 
tence was  executed,  a  fine  of  £300,  it  is 
said,  havinff  only  been  exacted.  He  was 
subsequendy  sent  to  the  Tower  for  refusing 
to  submit  to  the  provisions  of  an  act  of 
parliament,  which  annulled  the  king's 
marriage  with  Catharine  of  ivrn^n,  and 
confirmed  his  subsequent  union  with  Anne 
Boleyn.  He  was  attainted  and  deprived 
in  1534.  Pope  Paul  III  thought  proper 
to  reward  his  zealous  adherent  by  creating 
him  a  cardinal.  The  king,  on  learning 
«that  Fisher  would  not  refuse  the  dignity, 
exclaimed,  in  a  passion,  *^Yea!  is  he  so 
lusty  ?  Well,  let  the  pope  send  him  a  hat 
when  he  will.  Mother  of  God !  he  shall 
wear  it  on  his  shoulders,  for  I  will  leave 
him  never  a  head  to  set  it  on."  His  de- 
struction was  inmiediately  resolved  on  ; 
and,  as  no  evidence  against  him  existed, 
sufiiciently  strong  to  anect  his  life,  Heniy 
employed  his  infamous  solicitor-general, 
Rich,  to  entrap  Fisher  into  a  positive  de- 
nial of  the  kmg's  supremacy.  The  plot 
succeeded,  and  the  bishop,  being  tried  be- 
fore a  special  commisdon,  was  convicted 
of  high  treason,  on  the  evidence  of  Rich, 
and,  on  the  22d  of  June,  1535,  was  be- 
headed on  Tower-Hill.  Bishop  Fisher 
was  a  zealous  promoter  and  cultivator  of 
literature,  and  a  patron  of  learned  men. 
Besides  a  number  of  tracts,  he  was  also 
the  author  of  a  Commentary  on  tlie  Sev- 
en Penitential  Psalms ;  of  Sermons,  con- 
troversial and  devotional  treatises,  &c 

Fisheries.  The  most  important  ob- 
jects of  the  fisheries,  are  the  whale  (see 
Whait'Fi8hmj\  cod,  herring,  sturgeon, 
mackerel,  lliese  animals  are  described 
under  their  respective  heads.  We  shall 
here  only  give  some  accoimt  of  tiie  man- 
ner iu  which  they  are  taken.  There  are 
two  favorite  places  of  resort  for  the  cod ; 
one  iu  Europe,  off  Dogger's  Bank,  Well- 
Bank  and  Grommer;  tne  other,  and  most 
extensive  and  important,  on  the  coasts  of 
North  America,  exteudinff  along  the  coasts 
of  Nova  Scotia  and  Newioundland,  com- 
prising the  Grand  Bank  and  Labrador. 
The  number  of  vessels  engaged  in  this 
latter  fishery,  American,  French,  English, 


Dutch  and  Spanish,  is  calculatad  to 
amount  to  '6000  or  7000,  which  take  about 
40,000,000  fish  annually.  The  Amm- 
can  fishermen,  principally  firom  New  Eng- 
land, are  engaged  both  in  the  Bank  fishe- 
ries and  the  Coast  fisheries.  A  late  Eng- 
lish traveller  in  Nova  Scotia  (1830)  waa 
surprised  to  find  the  bavs  swanning,  as  he 
expresses  it,  with  Maihlehead  boa&s,  be- 
fore the  Nova  Scotians  had  moved  in  die 
business.  The  vessel^  which  are  intend- 
ed for  the  Bank  fishery,  measure  fit>m  70 
to  90  tons,  and  cany  fiom  8  to  10  men. 
They  are  engaged  in  fishing  fi>om  March 
to  October,  making  two  or  mree  fiunes,  and 
bringinfr  home  the  fish  to  be  cured.  On 
taking  mem,  diey  merely  cut  off  the  head, 
open  them,  sprinkle  them  with  salt,  and 
throw  them  into  the  hokl.  Some  of  these 
are  injured  before  they  get  home,  and 
these  form  an  inferior  qutdity,  under  the 
name  of  Jamaica  fitk.  Those  vessels 
which  are  intended  for  the  lAbrador  or 
Coast  fishery,  are  firom  40  to  130  tons^  with 
about  the  same  proportion  of  men  as  tibe 
Bankers,  They  set  out  in  May,  arrive  on 
the  ground  in  June,  and  select  a  place  for 
fishing  somewhere  on  the  coast  oF  the 
bay  of  Chaleurs,  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence, 
straits  of  Belleisle,  or  the  entrance  to 
Hudson's  bay  (fix>m  45"^  to  68°  N.  latitude)^ 
Here  they  spend  the  summer,  as  tliey  cure 
tlie  fish  on  the  coasts,  diying  them  either 
on  the  rocks,  or  on  fiakes  erected  for  the 
purpose.  On  arriving,  they  anchor,  dis- 
mantle their  vessels,  and  convert  them  in- 
to stationary  houses.  E^ch  vessel  is  fiir- 
iiished  with  four  or  &ve  light  boats,  carry- 
ing two  men.  As  the  fish  is  entirely  cured 
here,  they  often  sail  with  their  carao,  by 
the  last  of  August,  directly  to  a  &reign 
mari^et.  The  cod  are  taken  by  line,  aiul, 
as  they  bite  with  great  voracity,  almost 
any  thing  serves  as  a  bait ;  they  are  some- 
times, however,  taken  in  nets,  though 
more  rarely.  Anderaon  says,  that  the 
French  engaged  in  the  fishery  on  the 
Grand  Bank,  as  early  as  1536. — ^Tl^  stur- 
geon is  valuable  for  the  goodness  of  its 
fiesh,  and  for  the  use  derived  fix»m  some 
of  its  parts.  It  is  taken,  not  only  in  the 
ocean,  but  in  the  great  rivers  of  northern 
Asia  and  Europe.  It  is  sometimes  tak- 
en in  nets,  sometimes  by  the  harpooiL 
The  Cossacks  repair  to  the  Ural,  at  fixed 
seasons,  in  great  numbers.  Some  thou- 
sands appear  on  the  ice  in  sledges,  each 
provided  with  a  spear,  several  poles  and 
other  instruments.  They  arrange  them- 
selves in  a  long  line,  and,  if  those  in  the 
rear  attempt  to  crowd  those  before  them, 
their  instruments  are  immediately  broken 
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bf  the  guards.    As  soon  as  the  hetman 
of  the  fiflbeiB  sets  forward,  they  all  dash 
after  him  ia  their  pledges ;  the  ice  is  cut, 
the  spears  cast;  fishmongers,  assembled 
from  all  ports  of  the  empire,  buy  the  fish, 
even  before  they  are  taken,  and  tlie  ice  is 
soon  covered  with  stui^eons.    The  cou- 
riers of  the  great  Undum  armu  (as  it  is 
called)  travel,  at  full  gallop,  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, to  deposit  the  spoil.    The  value  of 
the  fish  (including  that  of  the  caviar  and 
iaiD^aas),    imjoorted    into    the.  interior, 
amounts   to   2;000,000    rubles. — Sabnon 
aie  generally  taken  in  rivers.    They  are 
aometimes  taken  with  nets,  and  sometimes 
with  a  kind  of  locks  or  wears,  made  for 
the  purpose,  which,   in    certain  places, 
hare  gmtes  so  disposed,  in  an   angle, 
that,  on  being  impelled  by  a  force  in  a  di- 
rection contrary  to  the  course  of  the  river, 
they  give  way,  and  open  at  die  point  of 
contact,  and  immediately  shut  a^n,  when 
the  force  is  removed.    Ou  commg  up  the 
ii?erB,the  fish  enter  by  diese  valves,  which 
then  close,  and  prevent  their  return.  They 
are  ako  taken  with  a  spear.    They  may 
be  caught  by  means  or  a  light,  which  at- 
tracts them  to  die  surface,  when  they  may 
be  speared  or  scooped  in. — ^Mackerel  are 
taken  in  great  quantities  in  all  seas.    They 
move  in  vaat  shoals,  and  are  commonly 
taken  in  May,  June,  and  July ;  sometimes 
in  nets,  and  sometimes  by  lines.  The  best 
manner  is  in  nets,  by  night,  when  thev  are 
attracted  by  lights.    They  are  eaten  fresh, 
aod  are  also  pickled  in  salt  or  in  brine. — 
Herrings  are  remarkable  for  tlieir  immense 
numbers ;  they  move  in  shoals,  sometimes 
occupying  many  miles  in  extent,  and  sev- 
oal  fiithoms  in  depth.    100,000  persons 
are  said  to  be  engaged  in  this  fishe^.  The 
presence  of  the  herring  is  easily  discover- 
ed, by  the  great  flights  of  birds  which  ac- 
company mem   during  the  day,  by  the 
onctuous  matter  with  which  the  water  is 
covered,  and,  in  the  night,  by  the  brilliant 
phosphoric  li^t  which  they  emit    They 
are  taken  generally  b^  night,  in  nets, 
which  are  sometimes  of  enormous  extent 
The  Dutch  have  them  of  600  fathoms  in 
length,  made  of  silk  cord.    These  nets 
are  dragged  by  a  capstan.    Herring  are 
venr  plenty  about  the  Orcades  in  June 
uw  July ;  in  the  German  ocean  in  Sep- 
tember and  October;  and  in  the  English 
channel  in  October,  November  and  De- 
cember.   (For  an  accoimt  of  the  anchovy 
fishery,  see  Anchovy.) 

Fishsrmak's  RijfQJainndus  piKatcriay 
ilie  decrees  of  the  Roman  court,  as  is 
wiy  well  known,  are  not  signed  by  the 
P<^  but  their  vahdity  depends   upon 


paper,  thread  and  the  seal  These  decrees 
coDsiflt  of  bulls  and  brieft.  BuUs,  issued 
by  the  apostolic  chancery,  and  intended  for 
important  occasions,  are  written  on  black, 
st'^<»&  rough  parchment,  with  Gothic  let- 
ters ;  and  attached  to  them  ia  the  leaden 
seal,  which  has  on  one  side  the  images  of 
the  aposdes  Peter  and  Paul,  and  on  the 
other  side  the  name  of  the  reigning  pope. 
In  matrimonial  and  judicial  cases,  these 
bulls  are  issued  in  the  form  dignum,  and 
the  leaden  seal  hangs  fit>m  a  hempen 
cord ;  in  acts  of  grace,  it  hangs  by  a  red 
and  yellow  cord  of  silk.  Briefs  are  issued 
on  (ess  important  occasions,  and  by  the 
apostolic  secretaries.  These  are  written 
on  fine  white  parchment,  with  Latin  let- 
ters, and  the  seal  is  the  Jisherman^s  tingj 
impressed  upon  red  wax.  This  seal  is  so 
called  because  it  represents  Peter  tiie  fish- 
erman. The  pope  himself,  or  one  of  his 
confidants,  keeps  this  seal ;  and,  after  his 
death,  it  is  the  du^  of  the  cardinal  cham- 
berlain to  break  it  The  city  of  Rome 
gives  such  a  ring  to  every  newly-elected 
pope.  The  validity  of  papal  documents 
depends  upon  the  observation  of  these  for- 
malities, and  the  want  of  them  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  are  counterfeit. 

Fishes  ;  animals  which  live  in  the  wa- 
ter, with  red,  cold  blood,  widi  cartilages  or 
bones,  with  fins  instead  of  limbs,  and 
which  inspire  and  expire  air,  in  combina- 
tion with  water,  by  means  of  gills,^  instead 
of  lungs.  They  can  live  but  a  short  time 
out  of  the  water,  although  eels  have  been 
seen  on  land  in  fields  ot  peas.    At  Tron- 

Suebar,  there  are  perch  which,  by  means  of 
le  sharp  points  on  their  fins,  chmb  up  the 
palm  trees.  (See  the  article  ISn,)  Ac- 
cording as  fishes  have  cartilages,  or  a  l3ony 
structure,  they  are  divided  into  two  gene- 
ral classes.  The  cartilaginous  fishes  eitlier 
have  or  have  not  a  gill-cover.  To  the 
latter  kind  belong  the  lamprey,  the  ray  and 
the  shark ;  to  the  former,  the  sturgeon,  the 
poreupine-fish,  the  sea-needle,  the  eel  and 
the  sword-fish.  The  bony  fishes  are  di- 
vided into  orders,  according  to  the  position 
of  the  ventral  and  thoracic  or  pectoral 
fins.  In  the  eel-pout,  the  Baltic  dorse  and 
the  haddock,  the  ventral  fins  are  placed 
before  the  pectoral ;  they  are  directiy  un- 
der them  m  the  bream,  the  perch,  tho 
pereh-pike,  the  mackerel,  and  the  river- 
pereh,  and  behind  them  in  the  salmon,  die 
pike,  the  herring,  and  the  carp.  In  the 
structure  of  fishes,  the  fins  are  remarkable 
as  being  the  only  organs  of  motion.  (See 
fW.)  They  consist  of  bony  rays,  cover- 
ed with  the  epidermis,  and  attached  to 
certain  cartilages  or  bones  which  are  mov- 
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ed  by  paiticular  muades.  The  tail,  with 
jtB  fin,  serves  as  a  rudder,  to  give  the  proper 
direction  to  the  motions  of  the  aninoaL 
The  first  impulse  in  swimminff  evidently 
comes  Grom  the  tail ;  the  other  3ns  serve  to 
reflate  the  position  of  the  fish,  and  to 
guide  him  in  his  difieient  motions.  The 
eel,  which  has  no  ventral  fins,  swims  like 
water-snakes,  by  moving  his  whole  body 
in  an  undulatmg  manner.  The  muscles 
of  fishes  must  be  distrnffuished  fit>m  the 
fleshy  muscles  of  warm-blooded  animals. 
They  consist  of  white  or  light  colored 
layers,  with  fibres  of  a  thicker  texture  than 
those  of  warm-blooded  animals ;  between 
these  layers  there  is  a  white,  gelatinous 
substance,  which  grows  putrid  very  soon 
afler  death.  If  we  look  at  the  organs  of 
sense  and  the  nervous  .system  in  fishes,  we 
cannot  but  remark  the  extraordinaiy  small- 
ness  of  the  brain  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  body.  Injnan,  the  brain  is  1-23  of 
the  body ;  in  the  shark,  it  is  1-2500,  and  in 
the  tunny-fish,  1-37,400 ;  it  is  also  less  solid 
tljan  in  warm-blooded  animals,  and  con- 
sists mostly  of  lumps  resembling  ganglions. 
The  cerebellum  is  only  a  transverse  plate, 
entirely  without  the  structure,  which,  in 
higher  orders  of  animals,  is  called  arbor 
vU(2,  The  nerves  of  fishes  are  weaker 
than  those  of  the  higher  animals:  some  of 
them,  however,  are  such  powerfiil  excitei-s 
of  electricity,  Uiat  they  can  give  violent 
shocks ;  but  the  power  ceases  as  soon  as  the 
nerves  are  cut.  The  torpedo,  the  gymno- 
tus,  the  electric  eel,  the  Indian-needle,  and 
the  electric  porcupuie-fiah,  are  Gve  fishes 
which  appear  to  be  living  Voltaic  piles ; 
for  they  have  two  muscular  piles,  separat- 
ed from  each  other  by  a  nieml>i*aiie  re- 
sembling a  net,  and  which,  at  least  in  tlie 
totpedo,  lie  under  the  curved  cartilages  of 
the  large  side  fius,  and  are  regulated  by 
particular  nerves.  As  to  tlie  organs  of 
sense  in  fishes,  those  of  smelling  and  see- 
ing appear  to  be  the  most  perfect  Fishes 
smell  the  bait  farther  than  tliey  can  see  it, 
and  the  shark  perceives  at  an  incredible 
distance  the  odor  of  a  Negro.    Their  or- 

nof  smell  have  no  connexion  with 
i  of  respiration ;  and  the  water  appa- 
rently conveys  tlie  effluvia  affecting  tlie 
sense  of  smell  much  less  perfectly  than 
the  air ;  but  they  have  very  large  oliactoiy 
nerves,  the  ends  of  which  were  for  a  long 
while  taken  for  the  true  brain.  As  to  their 
organs  of  sight,  they  have  very  large  eyes, 
but  generally  no  eyelids ;  but  the  epidermis 
goes  directly  over  the  eye,  and  in  the  bhnd- 
fish  appears  to  have  only  a  slight  tzansiia- 
lency.  The  coniea  is  very  flat ;  immedi- 
ately behind  it  usually  is  the  crystalline, 


which  can  protrude  even  through  the  pu- 
pil, so  that  there  is  very  little  room  for  tlie 
aqueous  humor.    The  crystalline  of  fishcR, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  neiirly  spherical,  and 
also  of  a  frreater  denaty  then  that  of  kmd 
animals ;  it  is  apparently  moved  by  an  or- 
^m  in  the  shape  of  a  fiin,  which  proceeds 
from  a  knot  of  several  optic  nerves.    The 
iris  is  generally  of  extraordinary  brilliancy, 
and  of  a  beautiful  red  or  gold  color ;  the 
vitreous  humor  is  very  smsuL    The  organs 
of  hearing  are  less  perfect,  although  this 
sense  cannot  be  entuely  denied  to  fishes. 
Only  canila^ous  fishes  have  an  external 
auditory  passage,  as   the  shai^  and  the 
ray;  tlie  fishes  with  bones  are  without 
this  external  ear.    All  of  them  have  three 
winding  tubes  in  their  head,  which  termi- 
nate in  a  bag  filled  vrith  nervous  marrow, 
and  containing  three  hard  bones.    This 
constitutes  the  whole  organ  of  heaiing. 
That  of  taste  seems  to  be  still  more  im- 
perfect   Their  tongue  has  not  even  the 
papUlfR,  and  the  nerves  are  branches  of 
those  which  go  to  the  gills.    The  respira- 
tion of  fishes  is  carried  on  by  means  of 
their  gills;  these  are  well  known  to  be 
vascular  membranes,  four  on  tech  side, 
fastened  to  a  curved  and  flexible  cartilage. 
They  are  connected  with  the  cartilages  of 
the  tongue,  and  with-  the  cranium.    In  car- 
tilaginous fishes,  the  eills  are  within  the 
body  like  bags,  and  a  determinate  number 
of  external  openings  lead  to  tiiera ;   the 
lampreys,  and  that  kind  called  the  nmt 
eyes,  have  seven,  mys  and  sharks  fne  of 
tliese  openings.    Several  fishes  have  also 
a  peculiar  covering  for  the  gills,  and  fbc- 
quendy  a  membrane  over  them,  which  can 
be  contracted  or  extended.    It  encloses  a 
numlier  of  vrinding  cartilages,  which  are 
called  its  rays.    The  gills,  as  is  very  evi- 
dent, can  only  receive  the  air  which  is 
mixed  with  the  water.     What  is  called 
the  atr-bladder  is,  in  most  fishes,  joined 
by  an  air-pipe  to  die  stomach  or  throat. 
This  is  tiiought  to  contain  nitrogen ;  but  it 
is  certain  Uiat  it  assists  their  rising  in  the 
water.     Several  fishes,  as  the  loach  and 
gudgeon,  breathe  also  through  the  excre- 
tory duct,  as  is  fully  proved.   The  ling  ore 
even  discovered  when  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  by  die  riong  of  air  bubbles.    Fishes 
commonly  have  no  voice ;  but  the  fiiUier- 
lashcr,  the  loach,  the    trout,  and    some 
others,  give,  when  pressed,  a  murmuring 
sound,  in  doing  which  they  seem  to  make 
great  efifbrts,  and  tremble  all  over  their 
Dody.   It  is  yery  probable  that  tliis  sound  is 
produced  by  the  air,  violentiy  pressed  out 
of  the  bladder.    The  circulation  of  the 
blood  in  fishes  is,  as  might  be  expected^ 
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ffi^rent  firom  that  of  the  higher  classes  of 
animals.    Tlie  heart  consists  only  of  one 
auricle  and  one  ventricle ;  it  receives  the 
blood  from  the  body,  and  sends  it,  by  a 
angle  artery,  directly  to  the  giUs ;  it  is  here 
provided  with  oxygen  by  contact    with 
water,  and  the  air  contained  in  it,  and  is 
again  received  by  a  number  of  small  ves- 
sels, which  flow  together  into  the  aorta, 
which  distributes  the  blood  over  the  whole 
body.    The  motion  of  the  heart   is,   in 
fishes,  much  more  independent  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  marrow  than  in  the  hi  j^her 
orders,  ana,  for  this  reason,  can  continue 
several  hours  after  the  brain  and  spinal 
marrow  have  b€«n  destroyed.    The  chyle 
produced  by  the  digestion  of  fishes  is  re- 
ceived by  absorbing  vessels,  which  termi- 
nate immediately  in  the  veins,  without  go- 
ing through  ^ands.   Although  most  fishes 
lay  eggs,  which  are  matured  and  hatched 
out  of  their  body,  there  are  cartilaginous 
fishes  which  are  viviparous.    That  there 
are  hermaphrodites  among  fishes  has  been 
lately  proved;  for  Home  has  found  in 
lampreys  both  spawn  and  milt.    The  pro- 
ductive power  of  fishes  is  greater  than  that 
of  any  higher  animaL    In  the  spawn  of 
the  tench  there  have  been  counted  38,000 
eggs  at  once;  in  that  of  the  mackerel, 
546,000;  and  in  that  of  the  cod,  1,357,000. 
—The  twelfth  sign  of  the  Zodiac  is  called 
"the  Fishes."     {See  Ichtkjfologv.) 

Frrz  (the  old  French  word  for  /lb, 
son);  a  syllable  firequently  prefixed  to 
the  English  surname  (Fitz-Herbert,  Fitz- 
Clarence,  Fitz-JamesJ,  which,  like  the 
Scottish  JMoc,  the  Irish  C,  and  tlie  He- 
brew BtUj  signifies  son,  and,  in  union 
with  the  name  to  which  it  is  prefixed,  in- 
dicates the  ancestor  of  those  who  bear  it 
We  must  also  add  the  essential  distinction, 
that  Fiiz  always  denotes  illegitimate  de- 
scent Thus  there  are  Fitz-Clarences, 
sons  of  the  late  duke  of  Clarence,  now 
William  IV,  and  the  actress,  Mrs.  Jordan. 
There  are  many  noble  families  of  such  an 
origin,  who  include  their  royal  progenitors 
in  their  genealogical  tables. 

FiuME  (in  the  Croatian  dialect,  Reka ; 
ui  German,  SL  VeU-am-FUtum) ;  a  sea- 
port at  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  of  Quar- 
oaro,  on  the  Adriatic,  and  capital  of  the 
Hungarian  LUoraU,  which  belongs  to  the 
ringdom  of  Croada.  Fiume  contains  743 
nouses,  and  7600  inhabitants.  It  is  the  seat 
of  government  of  the  Litorale,  of  a  com- 
mercial tribunal,  a  health  ofiice,  gymna- 
sium, &C.  The  manufactures  of  the  city 
are  important ;  particularly  those  of  ro- 
9o^ioy  tobacco,  cloth,  sugar,  potash,  wax, 
cordage,  &c  Its  conrunerce  consists  of 
vnu  V.  12 


the  export  of  these  and  other  productions, 
as  wine,  &c. ;  and  of  imports  for  tlie  inland 
countries  of  Austria,  as  salt,  spice,  rice, 
&c.  From  1809  to  1813,  Fiume  was  in 
possession  of  France,  and  fonned  a  \yan 
of  the  Illyrian  provinces.  It  is  about  15 
leagues  from  Trieste.  In  1772,  it  was  de- 
clared a  free  port  Lat  45*»  19'  39"  N.; 
Ion.  14°  2(y  44^  K 

FixEo  Oils.  There  are  two  species  of 
oil  in  vegetables,  agreeing  in  the  conmion 
properties  of  unctuosity  and  inflammabil- 
ity, but  essentially  diflerent  in  many  of 
their  chemical  qualities.  The  one,  being  ca- 
pable of  being  volatilized  without  decom- 
position, is  named  volaiiU  oU  (q.  v.) ;  the 
other  is  denominated  ^eof  oil.  The  lat- 
ter is  generally  contained  in  the  seeds  and 
fruits  of  vegetables,  and  varies  in  its  prop- 
erties, acconling  to  the  plants  by  which  it 
is  afiforded.  The  fixed  oils  are  extracted 
by  pressure,  and,  accordingly,  are  frequent- 
ly called  expressed  oils.  When  the  pro- 
cess is  aided  by  heat,  the  action  of  which 
is  to  render  the  oil  more  fluid,  the  product 
is  esteemed  less  pure.  The  purest  oils 
are  those  expressed  from  the  fruit  of  the 
olive,  or  the  seeds  of  the  almond ;  others, 
less  pure,  come  from  flax-seed  and  hemp- 
seed.  These  oils  are  usually  fluid,  but  of 
a  somewhat  thick  conrastence,  and  liable 
to  congeal  at  very  moderate  colds ;  i>alm  oil 
is  even,  naturally,  concrete.  When  fluid, 
they  are  transparent,  of  a  yellow  or  yel- 
lowish green  color,  and  capable  of  beinff 
rendered  quite  transparent  hy  the  use  of 
animal  charcoal..  They  are  inodorous  and 
insipid,  at  least  if  they  have  been  obtain- 
ed with  due  care ;  and  free  from  the  muci- 
laginous and  extractive  matter  of  the 
plants  from  whence  they  come ;  are  lighter 
than  water,  with  which  they  do  not  unite, 
and  are  very  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol, 
with  the  exception  of  castor-oil.  At  a 
temperature  below  600°  Fahr.,  tliey  remain 
unchanged.  In  the  neighborhood  of  this 
temperature,  however,  they  begin  to  boil, 
and  to  disengage  an  inflammable  vapor ; 
but  the  oil  thus  condensed  is  altered  in 
its  properties ;  it  loses  its  mildness,  be- 
comes more  limpid  and  volatile,  a  por- 
tion of  carbon  behig  likewise  deposited. 
Transmitted  through  an  ignited  tube,  fixed 
oil  is  converted  into  carbonic  acid  and 
carbureted  hydrogen,  with  a  small  portion 
of  acid  liquor,  and  a  residuum  of  charcoal. 
In  the  open  air,  it  bums  with  a  clear  white 
light,  and  formation  of  water  and  carbon- 
ic acid  gas.  Accordingly,  the  fixed  oils 
are  capable  of  being  employed  for  the 
purposes  of  artificial  illumination,  ns  well 
m  lamps  as  for  the  manu&cture  of  gas. 
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Fixed  oils  undeno  considerable  change 
by  exposure  to  Uie  air.    The  rancidity 
which  tiien  takes  place  is  occasioned  by 
tiie  mucila^nous  matters  which  they  con- 
tain becoming  acid.     From  the  operation 
of  the  same  cause,  they  mdually  lose 
their  limpidity,  and  some  of  them,  which 
are  hence  called  drying  otb,  become  so 
diy,  that  they  no  longer  feel  unctuous  to 
tlic  touch,  nor  give  a  stain  to  paper.    This 
property,  for  which  Unseed  oil  is  remark- 
able, may  be  communicated  quickly,  by 
lieating  the  oil  in  an  open  vessel.    The 
drying  oils  are  employed  for  making  oil- 
paint,  and,  mixed  with  lamp-black,  consd- 
tute  printers'  ink.    During  the  process  of 
drying,  oxygen  is  absorbed  in  considera- 
ble quantity.     This  absorption  of  oxygen 
is,  under  certain  circumstances,  so  abun- 
dant and  rapid,  and  accompanied  with  such 
a  free  disengagement  of  caloric,  that  light, 
porous,  combustible  materials,  such    as 
lamp-black,  hemp  or  cotton-seed  may  be 
kindled  by  it    Many  instances  of  sponta- 
neous combustion  have  occurred  from  this 
cause;   and  particulariy  in  the  Russian 
arsenals,  where,  at  length,  a  series  of  ex- 
periments was  instituted  to  ascertain  die 
.accompanying  circumstances.    It  appears 
from  these  investigations,  that  if  liemp, 
flax  or  linen    cloth,  steeped  in  linseed 
oil,  lie  in  a  heap,  and  be  somewhat  press- 
ed together  and  confined,  its  temix^rature 
rises,  a  smoke  issues  from  it,  and,  at  length, 
sometimes  within  24  or  even  12  hours,  it 
takes  fire.    The  same  thing  happens  witli 
mixtures  of  oil  and  fine  charcoal,  and  with 
lamp-black  wrapped  up  in  linen;  from 
whence  it  is  conjecturea,  that  many  exten- 
sive fires,  which  have  broken  out  in  cotton 
manu&ctorics,  and  for  which  no  cause 
could  be  assigned,  must  have  arisen  from 
this  spontaneous  iufiainmability  of  oils. 
Fixed  oils  unite  with  the  common  metallic 
oxides.   Of  these  compounds,  the  most  in- 
teresting is  that  with  the  oxide  of  lead. 
When  linseed  oil  is  heated  with  a  small 
quantity  of  lithar^  a  liquid  results  which 
is  powerfully  drying,  and  is  employed  as 
oil  varnish.   Olive-oil,  combined  with  half 
its  weight  of  litharge,  forms  die  common 
fHoichylan  pUuUr.    The  fixed  oils  are  read- 
ily attacked  by  alkalies.    With  ammonia, 
they  form  a  soapy  liquid,  to  which  the 
name    of    voUdue,    liniment   is   applied. 
They  are  oxidated  by  a  number  of  the 
acids.    Sulphuric  acid  soon  renders  them 
black ;  the  oxygen  of  tiie  acid  attracting 
part  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  oil,  and  caus- 
ing the  deposition  of  charcoal ;  and  if  heat 
.'9  applied,  a  large  portion  of  sulphurous 
acid  is  disengaged,  and  even  sulphur  is 


evolved.  Nitric  acid  renders  them  HAdk ;  if 
heat  is  applied,  the  action  is  more  rapid, 
and  a  yellow  color  is  communicated,  the 
oil  bemg  rendered  concrete.  Chlorine 
thickens  oil,  and  renders  it  white.  When 
boiled  in  sulphur,  a  compound  is  formed  of 
a  brown  color,  a  veiy  fetid  smell  and  acrid 
taste.  It  likewise,  when  heated,  dissolves 
phosphorus,  forming  a  liquid  which  be- 
comes luminous,  when  exposed  to  the  air. 
Olive-oil,  according  to  the  analysis  of  Gray- 
Lussac  and  Thenanl,  consists  of  cariton  t7. 
213,  oxygen  9.427,  and  hydrogen  13.360. 

Fixed  Stars;   those  stars  which  ap- 
pear to  remain  always  at  the  same  dis- 
tance fixMn  each  other,  and  in  the  same 
relative  position.     The   name    compre- 
hends, tiicrefore,  all  the  heavenly  boKlics, 
witii  the  exception  of  the  planets^  with 
tiieir  moons,  and  the  comet&    But,  besides 
tiie  apparent  motion  of  the  fixed  stars, 
re8ultiug  from  die  diunial  rotation  of  our 
earth  u()on  its  axis,  and  from  the  preces- 
sion of  the  equinoxes  (see  Precession  of 
the  Equinoxts)  and  the  aberration  of  light 
(see  Jlberrationl  a  very  slow,  proper  mo- 
tion has  been  observed  in  Uiein,  so  Uiat  it 
is  not  strictiy  true  that  the  fixed  stars  re- 
main  in  the  same  relative  position.    It  has 
liecn  found  that  Sirius,  for  example,  has, 
since  the  time  of  Tycho-Brahe,  moved 
about  two  minutes  from  its  place,    &c. 
But  Herschel  (On  the  Proper  Motion  of 
the  Sun  and  Solar  System,  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions,  vol.  73)  has  proved    ' 
that  tiiis  apparent  change  of  place  results 
from  a  real  motion  of  our  whole  solar  syR- 
tem  in  the  celestial  spaces.    Stars  have 
also  been  seen  to  appear  suddenly  in  the 
heavens,  and  again  to  disappear.  Of  others 
it  has  been  remarked  that  their  size  ap- 
pears alternately  to  increase  and  to  dimin- 
ish.   Their  distance  fix)m  our  earth  is,  in 
the  most  hteral  sense  of  the  word,  im- 
measurable.    The    most   powerfid  tele- 
scopes cannot  give  them  a  sensible  diame- 
ter.   We  can  obtain  an  idea  of  their  size 
from  the  circumstance  tiiat,  although  we 
approach  tiiem  hj  forty  niillions  of  miles, 
(the  diameter  of  the  earth*s  orbit),  and 
recede  from  them  as  far,  we  can  find  no 
difference  in  tiiem.    Huygens,  by  com- 
]jariug  the  light  of  Sirius  with  that  of  the 
sun,  tried  to  determine  its  distance  from 
the  eartii,  and,  upon  the  supposition  timt 
Sirius  is  of  the  same  size  as  the  sun,  made 
its  distance  27 fi6i  times  greater.    How- 
ever conjectural  such  determinations  must 
be,  they  entirely  succeed   in  proving  to 
us  that  tlie  celestial  spaces  have  an  extent 
l)eyond  die  power  of^  the  human  mind  to 
conceive.    We  are  in  equal  uncertainty 
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with  npatd  to  the  nature  and  constitution 
of  the  &ed  stars ;  but  it  is  in  the  highest 
degree  probable  that  tliey  are  luminous 
worlds  or  suns,  around  which,  as  around 
our  sun,  planets  revolve  in  determined 
paths,  receiving  fit>ni  them  light  and  heat 
The  fixed  stars  are  divided  according  to 
the  diflferences  in  their  brilliancy,  which 
are  very  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  into 
suus  of  the  first,  second,  third  magnitude, 
&c.    But,  besides  these  stars,  which  ap- 
pear in  the    heaven  as  distinct   brignt 
points  of  light,  the  eye,  in  the  clear  vnnter 
nights,  sees  here  and  there  litde  white 
clouds.    These  nebulous  spots  are  groups 
of  innumerable  stars,  which  the  telescope 
rei'eals  to  us ;  and  the  limited  power  of 
our  instruments  alone  prevents  us  from 
looking  forward  without  end,  into  the  in- 
finite regions  of  space.    Much  general  in- 
formation is  to  be  found  in  Bode's  Introduc- 
tion to  a  Knowledge  of  the  Starry  Heavens 
(19di  edition,  Berhn,  1823).  In  order  to  dis- 
tinguish more  easily  the  fixed  stars  from 
each  other,  names  were  given  to  the  most 
remarkable  of  them  in  very  ancient  times, 
and  they  were  divided  into  groups  or  con- 
stellationa  (q.  v.)     Astronomers  have  giv- 
en descriptions  of  all  the  stars,  accorffrng 
to  their  situations,  with  their  names,  mag- 
nitude, &C.    Cassini,  Lalande,  Zach  and 
Piazzi  have  done  so ;  and  great  praise  is 
due  to  J,  E,  Bode's  l/mnofirc^ftto,  give 
fSsbronm  Z>e5m]p(io,  xr.  Talmis  (sntis  inci- 
«s,  ex  rtcentis9imn8  et  absolutisnmis  Astroram 
OUervatiimibus  (Berlin,  1801).     To  the 
text  is  added,  in  the  German  and  French 
languages,  a  General  Account  and  De- 
scription of  Stars,  with  the  Right  Ascen- 
sion and  Declination  of  17,240  Stars ;  34 
folios  (present  price  of  tlie  maps  and  text, 
4  iWeaWcfci-cTor).     Bode*s  Introduction 
gives  us  a  complete  list  of  the  ancient 
catalogues  of  stars,  of  celestial  globes,  &c. 
FixMiLLivEB,  Placidus,  a  Benedictine 
monk  and  astronomer  in  the  monastery 
of  KremsmGnster,  in  Upper  Austria,  was 
bom  May  28, 1721,  and  died  August  27, 
17D1.    He  was  40  years  professor  of  the 
canon  kw  at  a  school  for  young  noble- 
men at  Kremsmtinster ;  but  he  owes  his 
Deputation  to  bis   astronomical  writings 
and  observations.    His  uncle,  the  abbot 
of  the  monastery,  established  a  mathe- 
nmtical  hall,  and,  at  a  later  i)criof1,  an  ob- 
^-natory  for  the  monastery.    The  works 
^  Lalande,  and  the  assistance  of  a  com- 
Dion  carpenter  of  the  village,  who  did  not 
know  how  to  read  or  vnrite,  were  Fixmill- 
neHs  chief  aids  in  canring  this  institution 
into  effect.    Under  his  direction,  the  artisan 
made  the  quadrants,  zenith-sectors  transit 


instruments  and  clocks ;  and  the  observap 
tory  of  Kremsmiinster  became  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  in  Germany.  Its  his- 
'  tory,  by  Fixmillner,  is  given  in  the  Decen- 
nittfit  AstronomieuMy  ab  An.  1765  ad  Jhu 
1775 ;  and  Acta  Astr,  Cremtssamensia  ab 
An.  1776  ad  An.  1791.  Fixmillner  pub- 
lished also  some  of  his  observations  in  the 
scientific  journals  of  Germany.  By  his 
numerous  observations  of  Mercuiy  (then 
very  difficult  to  make),  Lalande  was  en- 
abled to  com])ile  his  accurate  tables  of 
that  planet  Fixmillner  was  one  of  the 
first  observers  and  calculators  of  the  oAit 
of  Uranus,  or  Herschel,  of  which  he  con- 
structed tables.  He  was  the  first  who 
scientifically  examined  and  proved  the 
trutli  of  Bode's  supposition,  that  the' 
star  34  of  Taurus,  observed  by  Flamsteed 
in  1690,  and  afterwords  lost,  was  the  same 
as  this  planet  He  made  aJl  his  calcula- 
tions himself^  and  always  twice  over.  As 
a  man,  he  was  mild  and  amiable. 

Fixtures,  in  law,  are  things  attached 
to  land,  and  that  pass  with  it  to  the  heir, 
and  not,  as  personal  property,  to  the  execu- 
tor ;  such  as  lime-kilns,  millstones,  struc* 
tures  for  fish-ponds,   pumps,   chimney- 

Eieces,  stoves,  funnels,  fixed  tables, 
enches,  wainscoting,  &c.  The  ouestion 
as  to  what  are,  and  what  are  not  nxtures, 
is  of  some  importance,  not  only  between 
the  heir  and  executor,  but  between  the 
landlord  and  tenant ;  and,  because  too  risid 
a  rule  would  discourage  improvements  by 
tenants,  if  they  were  obUged  to  leave  the 
structures,  on  which  they  might  have  be- 
stowed ^at  expense,  on  the  premises  at 
the  expiration  of  their  leases,  the  law  is 
very  liberal  in  allowing  them  to  remove  such 
articles  as  they  have  put  up  during  the 
term  of  the  lease,  for  canyinj  on  theu*  trade 
or  business,  though  the  arUcles,  when  in 
use,  may  have  been  fixed  to  the  freehold. 
Flaccus,  Gains  Valerius;  a  Roman 
poet  of  the  latter  half  of  the  1st  centiuy, 
who  lived  in  Padua  (Potetnwm),  and  died 
young.  He  sung  the  expedition  of  the 
Argonauts  in  an  epic  poem  {Argonavtica)^ 
of  which  seven  books  ana  part  of  the 
eighth  have  remained  to  us.  His  model 
was  the  Alexandrian  Apollonius  Rhodius. 
Flaccus  cannot  be  compared  vnth  Virgil, 
yet  his  poem  is  not  without  peculiar  beau- 
ties and  fine  passages.  His  early  death 
prevented  him  fit>m  giving  it  its  highest 
polish.  New  editions,  from  those  of  Nich- 
olas Heinsius  and  Peter  Burmann,  have 
been  published  by  Harles  (1781)  and 
Wagner  (1805)  with  commentaries. 

Flacius,  Mathias,  sumamed  IRyrieus,  a 
celebrated  theologian,  bom  at  Aloona,  in 
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nbTiOi  1S90,  died  at  Frankfort  on  the 
Maine,  in  1575.  His  true  name  was 
Ftach,  to  which  be  gave  the  Latinized 
fi>rni  of  Flacius,  according  to  the  custom 
of  his  age.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Luther 
and  Me&iicthon,  and  was  so  rude  and 
violent  in  his  religious  controversies,  that 
even  now,  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  rude, 
vulgar  fellows  are  called  by  a  term  derived 
fit>m  his  name,  Flaz. 

Flag  ;  an  ensign  or  colors,  a  cloth  on 
which  are  usually  painted  or  wrought 
certain  figures,  and  borne  on  a  staff; — ^in 
tiie  anny,  a  banner  by  which  one  regi- 
ment is  distinguished  from  another; — ^in 
the  marine,  a  certain  banner  by  which  an 
admiral  is  distinguished  at  sea  from  the 
inferior  ships  of  his  squadron;  also  the 
colors  by  which  one  nation  is  distinguish- 
ed from  another.  In  the  British  navy, 
flags  are  either  red,  white  or  blue,  and  are 
dii^layed  from  the  top  of  the  main-mast, 
fore-mast  or  mizzen-mast,  according  to  the 
lank  of  the  admiral.  When  the  flag  is 
displayed  at  the  main-top-gallant-mast 
head,  the  ofiicer  distinguished  thereby  is 
known  to  be  an  admiral ;  when  from  the 
fore-top-gallant-mast  head,  a  vice-admiral ; 
and  when  from  the  mizzen-top-gallant- 
mast  head,  a  rear-admual.  The  union  is 
the  highest  admiral's  flag.  The  next  flag 
after  the  union  is  white  at  the  main ;  and 
the  last,  which  characterizes  an  admiral, 
is  blue  at  the  same  mast-head.  For  a 
vice-admiral,  the  flrst  flag  is  red,  the 
second  white,  and  the  thini  blue,  at  the 
fore-top-gallant-mast  head.  The  same 
order  is  observed  with  re^rd  to  rear-ad- 
mirals, whose  flags  are  displayed  at  the 
mizzen-top-gallant-mast  head.  The  low- 
est flag  in  this  navv  is,  accordingly,  blue  at 
the  mizzen.  All  the  white  flags  have  a  red 
St.  George's  cross  in  them,  inserted  origi- 
nally to  distinguish  them  from  the  old 
French  white  flag  with  a  white  cross. 
The  French  national  flag,  since  the  late 
revolution,  is  the  tri-colored  flag,  red,  white 
and  blue.  When  a  council  of  war  is  held 
at  sea,  if  it  be  on  board  the  admiral,  tliey 
hang  a  flag  on  the  main  shrouds ;  if  in  the 
vice-admiral,  in  the  fore  shrouds ;  and  if  in 
the  rear-admiral,  in  the  mizzen  shrouds. 
The  flags  borne  on  the  mizzen  are  par- 
ticularly called  gattani8,— To  heave  out 
the  fla^is  to  put  out  or  hang  abroad  the 
flae.  To  hang  out  the  white  flag,  is  to 
call  for  quarter ;  or  it  shows,  when  a  ves- 
sel arrives  on  a  coast,  that  it  has  no  hos- 
tile intention,  but  comes  to  trade,  or  the 
like.  To  hang  out  tlie  red  flag,  is  to 
give  a  signal  of  defiance  and  batue.  To 
lower  or  strike  the  flag,  is  to  pull  it  down 


upon  the  cap,  or  to  take  it  in,  out  of  the 
respect  or  submission  due  firom  all  sliips 
or  fleets,  to  those  any  way  justlv  their 
superiors.  To  lower  or  strike  the  fla^, 
in  an  engagement,  is  a  sign  of  yield- 
ing. The  way  to  lead  a  ship  in  triumph 
is,  to  tie  the  flags  to  the  shrouds,  or  the 
eaUery  in  the  hind-pait  of  the  ship,  and 
fet  them  hang  down  towards  the  water, 
and  tow  the  vessel  by  the  stem.  Liiy 
relates  that  this  was  the  way  the  Romans 
used  the  vessels  of  Carthage.  (For  further 
information,  see  Standareu,) 

Flag-officer  ;  synonymous  to  admiraL 

Flag-Ship  ;  a  sliip  in  which  an  admi- 
ral's flag  is  displayed. 

Flag-Staff  is  generally  a  continua- 
tion of  the  top-gallant-mast  above  the  top- 
gallant rigging,  but  is  sometimes,  es- 
pecially in  guard-ships,  a  spar,  occupying 
the  place  of  tlic  top-gallant-mast,  and  is 
only  of  use  to  display  the  flag  or  pendanL 
When  it  is  a  continuation  of  the  top-gal- 
lant-mast,  it  is  frequently  termed  the  roy^ 
almost 

Flagellants  (from  the  Latin  JUtgtl- 
Ictre^  to  beat) ;  the  name  of  a  sect  in  the 
13th  century,  who  thought  that  they  could 
best  expiate  their  sins  by  the  severe  dis> 
cipline  of  the  scourge.  Rainer,  a  hermit 
of  Ferula,  is  said  to  have  been  its 
founder,  m  1260.  He  soon  found  follow- 
ers in  nearly  all  pans  of  Italy.  Old  and 
young,  great  and  small,  ran  through  the 
cities,  scourging  themselves,  and  exhorting 
to  repentance.  Their  number  soon  amount- 
ed to  10,000,  who  went  about,  led  by  priests 
bearing  banners  and  crosses.  They  went 
in  thousands  from  country  to  coimtry, 
begging  alms.  In  1261,  they  broke  over 
the  Alps  in  crowds  into  Germany,  showed 
tliemselves  in  Alsatia,  Bavaria,  Bohemia 
and  Poland,  and  found  there  manv  inrii- 
tators.  In  1296,  a  small  band  of  I^lagcl- 
lants  appeared  in  Strasburg,  who,  vnth 
covered  faces,  whipped  themselves  through 
the  city,  and  at  evciy  church.  The  princes 
and  higher  clergy  were  little  pleased  with 
this  new  fmtemity,  although  it  was  favored 
by  the  people.  The  shameful  public  ex- 
posure of  the  person  by  the  Flagellants 
offended  good  manners;  their  travelling 
in  such  numbers  afibrdod  opportunity  for 
seditious  commotions,  and  irregularities 
of  all  sorts ;  and  their  extortion  of  alms 
was  a  severe  tax  upon  the  peaceful  citizen. 
On  this  account,  both  in  Germany  and  in 
Italy,  several  princes  forbade  these  expe- 
ditions of  the  Flagellants.  The  kings  of 
Poland  and  Bohemia  expelled  them  with 
violence  from  their  states,  and  the  bishops 
strenuously  opposed  them.    In  ^ite  ci 
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tUi,  tlie  woekftf  eontinaed  under  another 
fimn,  jn  the  mUemities  of  the  B^uxrds^ 
t)t  in  Germany  and  France, 


and  in  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century, 
axnoog  the  Sratkars  of  the  crassj  so  nu- 
merous in  Thurineia  (ao  called  fiom 
wearing  on  their  clothes  a  cross  on  the 
breast  and  on  the  back),  of  whom  91 
were  burnt  at  once  at  Sancershausen,  in 
1414.  The  council  assemoled  at  Con- 
stance, between  1414  and  1418,  was 
obliged  to  take  decisive  measures  against 
them.  Since  this  time,  nothing  more  has 
been  heard  of  a  fraternity  of  this  sort. 
(^ee  FtagOaiion), 

FLAanLLATiON  lias  almost  always  been 
used  for  the  punishment  of  cnme&  Its 
application  as  a  means  of  religious  pen- 
ance is  an  old  Oriental  custom,  admitted 
into  Christianity  partly  because  self-tor- 
ment was  considered  salutary  as  mortif^r- 
ingthe  flesh,  and  partly  because  both  Chnst 
iiul  the  i^ostles  underwent  scourging. 
From  the  Ist  century  of  Christianity,  re- 
lijgioiiB  peraons  sought  to  atone  for  their 
sins,  and  to  move  an  impartial  Judge  to 
companion  and  pardon,  by  voluntary  bod- 
ily torture.  Like  the  abbot  Regino,  at 
hum,  in  the  10th  oenturv,  many  chose  to 
share  in  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  in  order 
to  make  themselves  the  more  certain  of 
foiviveneBs  through  him.  It  became  gen- 
eni  in  the  11th  century,  when  Peter  Da- 
zniani  of  Ravenna,  abbot  of  the  Benedic- 
tine monastery  of  Santa  Croce  d'Avel- 
lano,  near  Gubbio,  in  Italy,  afterwards 
cardinal  bishop  of  Ostia,  zealously  rec- 
ommended scourging  as  an  atonement 
for  sin,  to  Christians  generally,  and,  in 
particular,  to  the  monks.  Ilis  own  ex- 
ample, and  the  fame  of  his  sanctity,  ren- 
dered his  exhortations  eflTective.  Clergy 
and  laity,  men  and  women,  began  to  tor- 
ture themselves  with  rods,  and  thongs,  and 
chains.  They  fixed  certaui  times  for  the 
infliction  of  this  discipline  upon  then>- 
selves.  Princes  caused  themselves  to  be 
scourged  naked  by  their  father  confessors, 
liouis  IX  constantly  carried  with  him, 
for  this  purpose,  an  ivoiy  box,  containing 
five  small  iron  chains,  and  exhorted  his 
^ber  confessor  to  scourge  him  with 
severity.  He  likewise  gave  similar  boxes 
to  the  princes  and  princesses  of  his  house, 
jmd  to  other  pious  friends^  as  marics  of 
his  peculiar  favor.  The  wild  expectation 
of  being  purified  from  sin  by  flagellation, 
prevailed  throughout  Europe  in  the  last 
naif  of  the  13th  century.  **  About  tliis 
tinjo,"  says  the  monk  of  Padua,  in  his 
cbroniclefi  of  the  year  1960,  "when  all 
li&ly  was  filled  vrith  vice,  the  Perugians 


suddenly  entered  upon  a  course  never  be* 
fore  thought  of;  after  them,  the  Romans, 
and  at  length  all  Italy.  The  fear  of 
Christ  exerted  upon  the  people  so  strong 
an  influence,  that  men  of  noble  and  igno* 
ble  birth,  old  and  young,  traversed  the 
streets  of  the  city  naked,  yet  without 
shame.  Each  carried  a  scourge  in  his 
hand,  with  wliich  he  drew  forth  blood 
from  his  tortured  body,  amidst  sighs  and 
tears,  singing,  at  the  same  time,  penitential 
psalms,  and  entreating  the  compassion  of 
tlie  Deity.  Both  by  day  and  night,  and 
even  in  the  coldest  wintei:s,  by  hundreds 
and  thousands,  they  wandered  through 
cities  and  churches,  streets  and  villages, 
with  burning  wax  candles.  Music  was 
dien  silent,  and  the  song  of  love  echoed 
no  more :  nodiing  was  heard  but  atoning 
lamentations.  Tne  most  unfeeling  cotiid 
not  refrain  from  tears ;  discordant  partiea 
were  reconciled ;  usurers  and  robbers  hast* 
ened  to  restore  their  unlawful  gains ;  crimi* 
nals,  before  unsuspected,  came  and  con* 
fessed  their  crimes,  &c."  But  these  pen* 
ances  soon  degenerated  into  noisy  fanati- 
cism and  a  sort  of  trade.  The  penitents 
united  into  fraternities  called  the  Flasd' 
Units  (q.  v.),  of  which  tJiere  were  brancues 
in  Italy,  France  and  Germany.  After  the 
council  of  Constance  (1414 — ^18),  both  cler- 
gy and  laity  by  degrees  became  disgusted 
with  flagellation.  The  Franciscan  monks 
in  France  (Cordeliers)  observed  the  prac- 
tice longest  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  a  custom  so  absurd  was  so  long  main- 
tained, when  we  remember  the  great  ad» 
vantages  which  tlie  sufferers  promised 
tliemsel  ves.  In  the  opinion  of  men  in  the 
middle  ages,  fla^Uation  was  equivalent 
to  every  sort  of  expiation  for  past  sins, 
imposed  by  the  fattier  confessors.  3000 
strokes,  and  the  chantuig  of  30  peniten- 
tial i)8a]m8,  were  sufficient  to  cancel  the 
sins  of  a  year ;  30,000  strokes,  the  sins  of 
10  years,  &c.  An  Italian  widow,  in  the 
11th  century,  boasted  that  she  had  made 
expiation  by  voluntary  scourging  for  100 
years,  for  which  no  less  than  300,000 
stripes  were  requisite.  The  opinion  was 
prevalent,  likewise,  that,  hoivever  great  the 
guilt,  by  self-infiicted  pain,  hell  might  be 
escaped,  and  the  honor  of  peculiar  holi- 
ness acquired.  By  this  means,  flagellar 
tion  gained  a  charm  in  the  si^ht  of  the 
guilty  and  ambitious,  which  raised  them 
above  the  dread  of  corporeal  sufiering, 
till  the  conceits  of  hypocrisy  vanished  be- 
fore the  clearer  light  of  civilization  and 
knowledge. 

Flaoeolet  ;  a  small  pipe  or  flute,  the 
notes  of  which  are  exceedingly  clear  and 
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slirill.  It  IS  generally  made  of  box  or 
otlier  hard  wood,  though  eometimes  of 
ivory,  and  has  six  holes  for  the  regulation 
of  its  sounds,  besides  those  at  tlie  bottom 
and  mouth-piece  and  that  behind  the 
neck. 

Flatl;  an  instrument  for  tlirashing 
com,  that  consists  of— 1.  the  hand-staf^ 
which  the  laborer  holds  in  his  hand ;  2. 
the  swiple,  or  that  part  which  strikes  the 
com ;  ii.  the  caplins,  or  leathern  thongs 
that  bind  the  hand-staff  and  swiple ;  4. 
the  middle  band,  being  the  leatliem  thong, 
or  fish-skin,  that  ties  the  caplins  together. 

Flakes  ;  a  sort  of  platfoma  mcule  of 
hurdles,  used  for  drying  codfish.  They 
are  usually  placed  near  the  shores  of  fish- 
ing-harl3ors. — Flake  signifies  also  a  small 
stage  hung  over  a  ship's  side  to  calk  or  re- 
pair any  breach. — We  speak  also  of  Sijlake 
of  snow.    (See  Snoic.) 

Flambeau  ;  a  kind  of  large  taper,  made 
of  hempen  wicks,  by  pouring  melted  wax 
on  tlieii-  top,  and  letting  it  run  down  to 
the  bottom.  This  done,  lay  them  to  diy, 
after  which  roll  them  on  a  table,  and  jom 
four  of  them  together  by  means  of  a  red- 
hot  iron ;  and  then  pour  on  more  wax, 
till  the  flambeau  is  brought  to  the  size 
required.  Flambeaus  are  of  different 
lengths,  and  made  either  of  white  or  yel- 
low wax.  They  serve  to  give  light  in  the 
streets  at  night,  or  on  occasion  of  illumi- 
nations. 

Flame.  Newton  and  others  have  con- 
sidered flame  as  an  ignited  vapor,  or  red- 
hot  smoke.  Tliis,  in  a  certain  sense,  may 
be  true ;  but,  no  doubt,  it  contains  an  inac- 
curate comparison.  It  appears  to  be  well 
ascertained,  that  flame  always  consists 
of  volatile  inflammable  matter,  in  the  act 
of  combustion,  or  combination  witli  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere.  Many  metal- 
lic substances  are  volatilized  by  heat,  and 
bum  with  a  flame,  by  the  contact  of  the 
air  in  this  rare  state.  Sulphur,  phospho- 
rus, and  some  other  bases  of  acids,  exhibit 
the  same  phenomenon.  But  the  flames 
of  organized  substances  are  in  general 
produced  by  the  extrication  and  ascension 
of  hydrogen  gas,  with  more  or  less  of 
charcoal.  When  tlie  circumstances  are 
not  favorable  to  the  perfect  combustion 
of  these  products,  a  portion  of  the  coal 
passes  tn  rough  the  luminous  current  un- 
burned,  and  forms  smoke.  Soot  is  the 
condensed  matter  of  smoke.  As  the  ar- 
tificial light  of  lamps  and  candles  is  af- 
forded by  the  flame  they  exhibit,  it  seems 
a  matter  of  considerable  importance  to 
society,  to  ascertain  how  the  most  lumi- 
nous flame  may  be  produced  with  the 


least  consumption  of  oombuBtible  nattier. 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  danger 
of  error  in  concluding,  that  tlie  light 
emitted  will  be  greatest  when  the  matter 
is  completely  consumed  in  the  shortest 
time.  It  is  therefore  necessaiy,  that 'a 
stream  of  volatilized  combustible  matter, 
of  a  proper  figure,  at  a  very  elevated  tem- 
perature, should  pass  into  the  atmosphere 
with  a  certain  determinate  velocity.  If 
the  figure  of  this  stream  should  not  be 
duly  proportioned — ^that  is  to  say,  if  it  be 
too  thick — ^its  internal  parts  will  not  be 
completely  burned,  for  want  of  contact 
with  the  air.  If  its  temperature  be  below 
that  of  ignition,  it  will  not  bum  when  it 
comes  into  the  open  air.  And  there  is  a 
certain  velocity,  at  which  the  quantity  of 
atmospherical  air  which  comes  in  contact 
with  the  vapor  will  be  neither  too  great 
nor  too  small ;  for  too  much  air  vnU  di- 
minish the  temperature  of  the  stream  of 
combustible  matter  so  much  as  very  con- 
siderably to  impede  the  desired  effect; 
and  too  little  will  render  the  combustion 
languid.  We  have  an  example  of  a  flame 
too  large,  in  the  mouths  of  the  chinmeys 
of  fumaces,  where  the  luminous  part  is 
merely  superficial,  or  of  tlie  thickness  of 
about  an  inch  or  two,  according  to  circum- 
stances, and  the  internal  part,  though  hot, 
will  not  set  fire  to  paper  passed  mto  it 
through  an  iron  tube;  the  same  defect 
of  air  preventing  the  combustion  of  the 
paper  as  prevented  tlie  interior  fluid  itself 
from  burning.  And  in  the  lamp  of  Ar- 
gand,  we  see  the  advantage  of  an  internal 
current  of  air,  which  ren(krs  the  combus- 
tion perfect  by  the  application  of  air  on 
both  sides  of  a  thin  flame.  So  likewise  a 
small  flame  is  whiter  and  more  luminous 
than  a  larger ;  and  a  short  snuff  of  a  can- 
dle, giving  out  less  combustible  matter  in 
proportion  to  the  circumambient  au",  the 
quantity  of  light  becomes  increased  to  eight 
or  ten  times  what  a  long  snuff  would  have 
afforded.  (See  Caloric,  CombusUanj  Fire, 
and  Damps,) 

Flamel,  Nicholas ;  an  adept  of  tlie 
14th  century,  who  acquired  property  to 
an  enormous  extent  He  was  bom  of 
poor  parents,  at  Pontoise,  whence  he  re- 
moved to  Paris,  and  there  practised  in  the 
double  capacity  of  a  scrivener  or  notary, 
and  a  miniature  painter.  Here  he  was 
reported  to  have  amassed  a  fortune  of 
1,500,000  crowns — an  immense  sum  in 
those  days.  His  great  wealth  attracted 
the  notice  of  Charles  VI,  who  commis- 
sioned his  master  of  requests  to  inquire 
into  the  means  by  wliich  he  had  become 
so  opulent    FlamePs  account  was,  that, 
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baring  purduised  ^  an  old,  thick  book, 
gilt  on  the  edges,  and  written  on  tree-bark, 
in  fair  Latin  chfiumcters,  with  a  cover  of 
tfain  copper,  on  which  were  sculptured 
nuiny  unknown  and  aingukr  devices,"  he 
studied  it  for  twenty-one  years,  without 
being  able  to  discover  more  than  that  it 
wafl  a  treatise  on  the  phiiosophei's  stone. 
In  the  couise  of  a  pilgrimage,  however, 
to  the  shrine  of  St.  James  of  Compostella," 
he  met  a  converted  Jew,  named  Sanchez, 
who  taught  him  to  decipher  tlie  paintiogs, 
and  accompanied  him  back  to  France, 
with  a  view  of  translating  the  whole  work. 
Sanchez  died  at  Orieans ;  but  not  before 
his  pupil  had  so  well  profited  by  his  in- 
structions, as  to  be  able  to  decipher  the 
whole  contents  of  the  volume ;  on  which 
he  immediately  went  to  work,  and,  as  he 
declares,  ''on  Monday,  the  17th  of  Janua- 
ry, 1382,  about  noon,  turned  half  a  pound 
of  quicksilver  into  pure  silver;  and  on 
the  x5th  of  April,  in  the  same  year,  in  the 
presence  of  his  wife,  at  about  five  o'clock 
mthe  afternoon,  converted  the  same  Quan- 
tity of  quicksilver  into  pure  gold."  Fkunel 
hereupon  founded  fourteen  hospitals  (that 
of  the  Quinze-Vingts  among  otliers),  built 
at  his  o¥m  expense  three  new  churches  (in- 
cluding that  of  Sl  Jacques  de  la  Bouche- 
rie,  and  that  of  the  Innocents,  in  the  for- 
mer of  which  he  and  his  wife,  Peronelle, 
were  buried),  and  endowed  with  consid- 
en^le  revenues  seven  old  ones  at  Paris. 
This  narrative,  together  with  a  copy  of 
the  book,  was  returned  to  the  king,  and 
the  voliune  deposited  in  the  royal  hbraiy, 
where,  says  our  authority,  it  is  still  pre- 
served. In  1413,  Flamel,  although  the  art 
of  prolonging  life  to  a  period  of  a  thousand 
years  was  one  of  the  secrets  of  his  treatise, 
died,  having  nearly  attained  the  a^e  of 
one  hundred.  Paul  Lucas  tells  us,  m  his 
account  of  his  second  voyage,  that,  on  the 
9th  of  July  1705,  at  Bumus  Bosclii,  near 
Brusca,  in  Natolia,  he  fell  in  with  an  IJsbec 
dervise,  who  was  not  only  perfectly  well 
acquainted  with  the  story  of  Flamel,  but 
who  affirmed  that  both  he  and  his  wife 
were  yet  alive,  were  then  about  400  years 
^Id,  and  belonged  to  a  society  of  seven 
%epts,  who  travelled  about  the  world, 
meeting  at  some  appointed  spot  every 
twenty  years,  and  that  Brussa  was  their 
next  rendezvous.  Some  have  asserted, 
that  Flamel  grew  rich  by  pillaging  the 
Jews  during  the  persecutions  directed 
against  them  in  France.  Others  have 
accounted  for  his  riches  by  attributing 
them  to  his  success  in  commerdol  spec- 
ulations, at  that  period  comparatively 
but  little  understood.     Several  treatises 


on  alchemy  have  been  ascribed  to  him. 
They  are,  however,  generally  considered 
as  spurious.  Among  them  are  Sommcdre 
PkUosophique^  a  Treatise  on  the  Trans- 
mutation of  Metals,  printed  in  1561,  and 
Le  Desir  cUsiri, 

Flame^v  ;  in  Roman  antiquities,  a  priest 
who  was  consecrated  to  one  particular 
divinity ;  as,  Jlanien  Dicdis,  tlie  priest  of 
Jupiter  (from  Jlamen  ^<^s,  Jovis),  who 
was  tlie  highest  of  all  the  fiamens ;  and 
fiamen  Mooiialia^  a  priest  of  Mars,  &c. 
The  'name  is  derived  from  the  cap 
or  fillet  which  they  wore  on  the  hena. 
The  fiamens  of  Jupiter,  Mars  and  Quiri- 
nus  were  tlie  Jtamines  majores,  and  were 
taken  from  the  patricians  only ;  the  others 
(accorduig  to  Festus,  12  in  number)  were 
called  viinorts.  When  the  emperors  were 
deified,  tliey,  also,  had  fiamens,  as  the 
flcamn  Augusti, 

FukMiNoo  {phcenkopterus,  L.)  The  fla- 
mingo, although  one  of  tlie  most  remark- 
able of  all  the  aquatic  tribes  for  its  size, 
beauty,  and  the  peculiar  delicacy  of  its 
flesh,  is  by  no  means  well  known  as  re- 
gards its  habits  and  manners.  The  body 
of  the  flamingo  is  smaller  than  that  of  the 
stork ;  but,  owing  to  the  great  length  of 
the  neck  and  legs,  it  stands  nearly  five 
feet  high.  The  head  is  small  and  round, 
and  furnished  Avith  a  bill  nearly  seven 
inches  long,  which  is  higher  than  it  is 
wide,  light  and  hollow,  having  a  mem- 
brane at  the  base,  and  suddenly  curved 
downwards  from  the  middle.  The  long 
legs  and  thighs  of  tliis  bird  are  extremely 
slender  and  delicate,  as  is  also  the  neck. 
The  plumage  is  not  less  remarkable  than 
its  figure,  being  of  a  bright  flame-colored 
red  in  the  perfect  bird.  The  young  differ 
greatly  from  the  adult,  changing  their 
plumage  repeatedly.  The  flamingoes 
live  and  migrate  in  large  flocks,  frequent- 
ing desert  sea-coasts  and  salt-marshes. 
They  are  extremely  shy  and  watchful. 
While  feeding,  they  keep  together,  dra\vn 
up, artificially  in  lines,  which,  at  a  distance, 
resemble  those  of  an  army;  and,  like 
many  otlier  gregarious  birds,  they  employ 
some  to  act  as  sentinels,  for  the  security 
of  the  rest.  On  the  approach  of  danger, 
these  give  warning  by  a  loud  sound,  like 
that  of  a  trumpet,  which  may  be  heard  to 
a  great  distance,  and  is  the  signal  for  the 
flock  to  take  wing.  When  flying,  they 
form  a  triangle.  Their  food  appears  to 
be  imlltLsca,  spawn  and  insects,  which 
they  fish  up  by  means  of  their  long  neck, 
turning  their  head  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  take  advantage  of  the  crook  in  their 
beak.    They  breed  in  companies,  jn  in- 
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undated  manhes,  laiaing  the  nest  to  the 
height  of  tlieir  bodies,  by  heapinff  up  the 
mud,  with  then:  feet,  into  a  hiUocK,  which 
is  concave  at  the  top.  On  tiie  top  of  this 
pyramid,  the  female  lays  her  eggjs,  and 
batches  them  by  sitting  on  them,  with  her 
legs  hangine  down,  l3ce  those  of  a  man 
on  horseback.  Dampier,  who  describes 
the  ridiculous  posture  of  tliese  birds, 
while  fulfilling  this  office,  justly  supposes 
It  must  arise  from  the  great  len^i  of  their 
limbs,  which  renders  it  impossible  to  fold 
them  under  tlieir  bodies,  as  in  other  birds. 
The  younff,  wluch  never  exceed  three  in 
number,  oo  not  fly  until  they  have  nearly 
attained  their  full  growth,  though  they  can 
nm  very  swiflly  a  few  davs  after  their  ex- 
clusion from  tlie  shell.  They  occur  in  all 
tlie  warm  countries  of  the  globe,  some- 
times Ttsitinff  tlie  temperate  shores.  This 
bird  was  held  in  high  repute  among  the 
luxurious  Romans;  and  Apicius,  so  fa- 
mous in  the  annals  of  gastronomy,  is  re- 
corded, by  Pliny,  to  have  discovered  the 
exquisite  relish  of  the  flamingo's  tongue, 
and  a  superior  mode  of  dressing  it.  Dam- 
pier,  and  other  travellers,  speak  variously 
respecting  the  flesh  of  this  bird.  Although 
some  esteem  the  flesh  very  highly,  and  con- 
sider that  of  the  young  equal  to  me  flesh  of 
the  partridge,  others  say  that  it  is  very  in- 
different, in  some  parts,  these  birds  are 
tamed,  principally  for  the  sake  of  their 
skins,  which  are  covered  with  a  very  flne 
down,  and  applicable  to  all  puq>oses  for 
which  those  of  the  swan  are  employed. 
When  taken  young,  they  soon  grow  fa- 
miliar, but  they  are  not  round  to  thrive  in 
the  domesticated  state,  as  they  are  ex- 
tremely impatient  of  cold.  They  are 
caught  by  snares,  or  by  making  use  of 
tame  ones.  The  method  is,  to  drive  the 
latter  into  places  frequented  by  the  wild 
birds,  and  to  lay  meat  for  them  there.  No 
sooner  do  the  wild  flamingoes  see  tlie 
others  devouring  this  food,  than  they  flock 
around  to  obtain  a  share.  A  battle  ensues 
between  the  parties,  when  the  bird-catch- 
ers, who  are  concealed  close  by,  spring 
up  and  take  them.  There  are  two  spe- 
cies, one  of  which  visits  Europe,  and  the 
other  North  America.  The  species  are, 
P.  antiquorum  (Temm.),  of  a  rose  color, 
with  red  wings,  having  the  quills  black. 
It  inhabits  the  warm  regions  of  tlie  old 
continent,  migrating  in  summer  to  south- 
em,  and  sometimes  to  central  Eurofte. 
P.  ruber;  deep  red,  with  black  quills. 
This  species  is  peculiar  to  tropical  Ameri- 
ca, migrating  in  the  summer  to  the  South- 
em,  and  rarely  to  the  Middle  States. 
Flamsteep,  John,  an  eminent  Eng- 


lish astvoDomer,  was  horn  «*  P«^^ 
Derbyshire,  in  164a    He  was  educated  at 
the  firee  school  of  Deii>y,but,  owing  to  his 
precarious  suite  of  health,  he  was  n^  sent 
to  the  univeraity.     He  was  early  led  into 
astronomical  studies  by  a  perusal  oi  »a- 
crobosco's  book  De  SbharOj  and  prosecut- 
ed them  with  so  much  ardor  and  success, 
that,  in  1669,  he  calculated  an  eclipse  ot 
the  sun,  that  was  omitted  in  tiie  tpbemer- 
ides,  for  the  following  year,  and  sent  tne 
result,  with  other  calculations,  to  the  royal 
society.     In  1671,  he    visited   J>o"?f"' 
where  he  was  introduced  to  some  ol  tne 
most  eminent  mathematicians  of  'n®^» 
and,  on  his  journey  homewards,  pfssea 
throu^   Cambridge,    where    he    visiteU 
doctor  Barrow  and  sir  Isaac  Newton,  antt 
entered  himself  of  Jesus  colle^     "j 
1673,  he  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  True  ana 
Apparent  Diameters  of  all  the  Planets,  oi 
which  Newton  made  some  use  m  nis 
PnncipicL     In  1674,  he  composed  hJS 
Ephemerides,  to  show  the  futility  of  as- 
trology.   He  also  made  two  baromeceff, 
which  sir  Jonas  Moore  presented  to  tne 
king,'  who  appointed  him  to  tlie  new  ot- 
flee  of  astronomer  royal,  vrith  a  salaiy  oi 
£100  a  year.    About  this  time,  bavifl^ 
graduated  M.  A.,  he  took  orders,  and  ob- 
tained the  Uving  of  Burstow,  in  Surrey» 
The    royal    observatory   at    Greenwcii 
vras  soon  after  erected,  where  he  resided 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  assiduously 
employed  in  the  cultivation  of  his  favorite 
science.    He  died  in  1719,  when  he  had 
printed  a  great  part,  and,  with  a  slight  ex- 
ception, prepared  for  tlie  press,  the  whole 
of  his  great  work,  Hisiona  CalesiU  ^/^ 
tannica,  3  vols.,  folio,  which  was  puWishcd 
ml725. 

Flanders  ;  an  ancient  and  rich  part  of 
the  Netheriands.  Charles  the  Bald  esra^ 
hshed  the  county  of  Flanders  in  to, 
which  fell,  at  different  times,  under  the 
government  of  Burgundy,  Spain,  &*• 
Towards  the  beginning  of  die  18th  (cen- 
tury, it  was  divided  into  French,  Austrian 
and  Dutch  Flanders.  French  Flanders 
now  forms  the  French  department  of  tlie 
North.  The  other  two  parts  belong  to  d| 
kingdom  of  the  Netlieriands,  and  are  or 
vided  into  two  provinces,  East  and  West 
Flanders.  Dutch  Flanders  was  a  Bmall 
territory,  now  forming  a  part  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Ekust  Flanders. 

East  Flanders ;  province  of  die  Neth- 
erlands, bounded  north  by  Zealand,  east 
by  Antwerp  and  Soudi  Brabant,  south  by 
Hainault,  and  west  by  West  Flaiidere; 
population,  in  1824,  681,489 ;  aquare 
miles,  1260.    It  is  divided  into  3  circles- 
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Ghent,  Dendennond  and  Eecloo.  Ghent 
18  the  capitaL  The  surface,  in  the  north, 
IB  level ;  in  the  south,  undulating ;  the  soil, 
B  heavy  loom,  very  feitUe ;  the  climate 
moist,  but  not  unhealthy ;  the  prodnctioD& 
corn,  pulse,  flax,  madder,  tobacco,  with 
excellent  pasturage. 

West  Manden ;  a  province  of  the  Neth- 
erlands, bounded  north  and  north-west  by 
the  German  ocean,  east  by  Zealand  and 
East  Flanders,  soudi-east  by  Hainault,  and 
south  and  south-west  by  France ;  popu- 
lation, 557^871 ;  square  miles,  1540.  It  is 
divided  into  four  circles — ^Bruges,  Fumes, 
Ypres  and  Courtray.  .  Bruges  is  the  capi- 
tal; Ostend  the  principal  harbor.  The 
suriiice  is  level ;  the  soil  fertile ;  die  agri- 
culture in  an  improved  state ;  the  climate 
humid;  the  manufactures  extensive  in 
hnen  and  fine  lace ;  also  cotton  and  leath- 
er, with  extensive  disdlleries  and  brewe- 
ries. (For  further  information,  see  JSTeth- 
aitmds.) 

Flank  (from  the  Erenchl,  in  fortifica- 
tion; that  part  of  a  work  which  affords  a 
lateral  defence  to  another.  In  a  basdon, 
the  flanks  are  those  lines  which  join  the 
central  wall. — ^In  tacticSj^/ZonA:  signifies  the 
outer  eztreminr  of  the  wing  of  an  army ; 
and  it  ia  one  of  the  most  common  manoeu- 
vres to  surround  this  most  vulnerable 
point  The  enemy,  if  proper  precautions 
have  not  been  taken,  is  tnen  obliged  to 
withdraw  his  flank ;  therefore  to  change 
his  front,  and  is  thus  exposed  to  a  defeat 
This  mancBuvre  is  called  out/kmking,  A 
bold,  but  not  always  practicable  manoeu- 
vre, to  prevent  the  consequences  of  this 
attempt,  is  that  of  outflanking  ther  enemy 
who  makes  it 

Flannel;  a  woollen  stuff,  composed 
of  a  woof  and  warp,  and  woven  after  die 
manner  of  baize. 

FLANquEURS  (from  the  IVench) ;  cavalry 
scouts,  employed  partly  to  observe,  partly 
to  harass  the  enemy.  This  name  is  used 
in  many  of  the  European  armies. 

Flassan,  Gaetan  de  Raxis  de,  histori- 
ographer to  the  French  department  of 
foreign  affairs,  is  descended  from  a  family 
of  Greek  extraction,  on  which  pope  Paul 
m,  in  1536,  conferred  the  seigneurie  of 
Flassan,  in  the  county  of  Venaissin. 
Flassan's  father  was  a  soldier.  He  him- 
self was  educated  in  the  same  military 
school  which  produced  Napoleon,  Cham- 

ry,  Clarke,  Bourgoing,  Duroc,  &c. 
then  tived  some  time  at  Rome, 
where  his  brother  was  an  officer  in  the 
guards.  Pius  VI,  who  was  fiivorably  dis- 
posed towards  him,  gave  him  a  lay  bene- 
fice.    In  1787,  he  returned  to   Paris, 


where,  in  1790, hepublished  his  Question 
du  Divorce.    In  1791,  he  joined  the  emi- 
grants at  Coblentz.    Aflerthe  dissolution 
of  the  corps  of  Cond^,  he  Bpent«two  years 
in  Florence   and   Venice.     When    die 
reign  of  terror  in  France  was  at  cfn  end, 
he  returned  to  Paris,  entered  on  the  di- 
plomatic career,  and  was  appointed  head 
of  the  flrst  division  in  the  ministry  of 
foreign  aflairs,  but  soon  resigned  that  post. 
Being  suspected  of  an  intention  to  emi- 
grate, he  was  ordered  to  be  arrested,  but 
made  his  escape  by  locking  up  the  police 
oflScers  in  his  room.    He  men  <9oncealed 
himself  in  Marseilles.    Afler  the  18th  of 
Brumaire,  he  returned  to  Paris,  where  ho 
wrote  his  great  work  on  French  diploma- 
cy.    The  first  consul  had  expressed  a 
wish,  to  the  deputies  of  the  historical  class 
of  the  national  institute,  to  see  such  a 
work.    Flassan  was  aided  in  this  work 
by    his   connexions   with    distinguished 
statesmen  and  scholars,  and  by  the  use  he 
was  permitted  to  make  of  the  archives. 
It  appeared  in  1808,  imder  the  title  IRs- 
toire    Ginende    de  la   Dijokmatie  iVofi- 
cmse  jusqu^h  la  Fin  du  ttkgnt  de  Louis 
JCVI,  avec  des  TWes   Ckronologiqws  de 
Urns  Us  TraiUs  condtis  par  France  (6  vols. ; 
new  edition,  Paris,  1811,  in  7  vols.).  This 
work,  drawn  firom  the  treaties,  manifes- 
toes, notes,  instructions,  and  reports  of 
the  persons  actually  engaged,  in  which  the 
materials   are    elaborated    with    critical 
acuteness,  and  the  facts  judiciously  ar- 
ranged (though  it  is  not  free  from  preju- 
dices), has  given  the  author  a  deserved 
reputation.     Besides  the  history  of  the 
treaties,  &c.,  it  describes  the  organization 
of  the  department  of  forei^  afiaira,  and 
the  characters  of  the  ministers  of  state, 
and  of  die  foreign  ministers,  at  diflerent 
periods.     In    die    decennial    report   on 
works  worthy  of  prizes,  it  is  said,  iZn*e<i 
pas  remarquahle  ffor  Vari  de  la  composition, 
et  Von  y  d^sirerait  plus  d'iUgance  dans  le 
style.    Until  1814,  Flassan  was  professor 
of  history  ui  the  military  school  at  St 
Germain-en-Laye.  Among  other  publica- 
tions, he  has  written  De  la  Colonisalion  de 
St.  Dommgue  ^804);  De  Zf  Rtstauration 
Politique   de   VEurope   et   de  la  Fra^vce 
(1814),  and  DtsBovaiHmdtJ^woks(\^\\). 
After  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  Flassan  an- 
nounced a  History  of  French  Diplomacy, 
fixira  1791  to  the  peace  of  Paris,  in  6  vols. 
From  the  debates  on  the  budget. of  1^22, 
it  appeared  that  Flassan  received  a  pension 
of  12,000  francs  annually,  to  prevent  him 
from  publishing  this  work.    As  historiog- 
rapher of  the  department  of  foreign  af- 
fairs, he  accompanied  the  French  embas* 
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nr  to  Vienna  in  1814.    He  has  written  a 
tEuifnrt  du  Qmgrh  de  Fiermej  3  voIa. 

Flat  ;  a  character  which,  being  placed 
before  a  npte,  sigDifies  that  the  note  is  to 
be  sung  or  play^  half  a  tone  lower  than 
its  natiual  pitch.  (See  Key.) 

Flat  ;  a  level  ground  lying  at  a  small 
depth  under  the  surface  of  the  sea ;  other- 
wise called  a  duxd  or  shallow. 

Flax  (Unwn  imto^i^nmrnn)  has  been 
cultivated  from  remote  antiquity,  dirough- 
out  a  great  part  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  the 
nortli  of  Africa,  for  various  purposes.  Its 
native  coantry  is  not  known  with  certain- 
ty, though,  according  to  Olivier,  it  is  found 
wild  in  Persia.  The  root  is  annual ;  the 
stem,  slender  and  frequently  simple,  from 
18  inches  to  two  feet  high;  the  leaves, 
alternate,  entire,  and  lanceolate  or  linear; 
the  flowers,  blue  and  pedunculate,  consist- 
ing of  five  petals,  and  succeeded  by  cap* 
suies  often  cells,  each  cell  containing  one 
seed.  This  plant  is  culdvated  principallv 
for  the  fibres  yielded  by  the  baric,  of  which 
linen  clodi  is  made.  The  use  of  this  arti- 
cle is  so  ancient,  that  no  tradidon  remains 
of  its  introduction.  The  ancient  Scandi- 
navians and  other  barittarous  nations  were 
clothed  with  linen.  The  mummies  of 
Egypt  are  enveloped  with  it,  and  immense 
quantities  are  sdU  made  in  that  countiy, 
especially  about  the  mouths  of  the  Nile ; 
and  it  is  worn  almost  exclusively  by  the  in- 
habitants. Syria,  Baitery,  Abyssinia,  and 
other  places,  are  supplied  from  £g^  It- 
aly also  receives  vast  quantities  nom  the 
same  country,  throu^  the  merchants  of 
Constantinopte.  The  use  of  linen  passed 
fiom  Egypt  into  Grreece,  and  afterwards 
into  Italy.  Besides  forming  agreeable 
and  beautiful  apparel,  the  rags,  after  being 
converted  into  paste,  are  made  into  paper. 
The  seeds  of  the  flax  are  mucilaginous 
and  emollient,  and  an  incision  of  them  is 
often  used  as  a  drink  in  various  inflamma- 
tory disorders :  they  also  vield  an  oil,  well 
known  in  commerce  under  the  name  of 
Un$ttd  oil,  which  differs,  in  some  respects, 
from  most  expressed  oils,  as  in  congeal- 
ing in  water,  and  not  forming  a  solid  soap 
with  fixed  alkaline  salts.  Tliis  oil  has  no 
remarkable  taste,  is  used  for  lamps,  some- 
timies  in  cookery,  and  also  forms  the  base 
of  all  the  oily  varnish  made  in  imitation 
of  China  varnish.  It  is  much  employed 
in  the  coarser  kinds  of  painting,  especially 
in  situations  not  much  exposed  to  die 
weather.  E<)ual  parts  of  lime-water  and 
linseed  oil  form  one  of  the  best  applica- 
tions for  bums.  The  cakes  remaining 
after  the  oil  is  expressed,  are  used  for  fat- 
tening catde  and  sheep.    Flaxseed  has 


been  substitoted  fbr  graia  in  thnesof  rar- 
city,  but  it  is  heavy  and  unwholesome* 
In  Egypt,  flax  is  sown  about  the  middle 
of  December,  and  is  ripe  m  March.  In 
J^urope  and  in  this  countiy,  it  is  genenlly 
sovm  in  the  spring,  from  March  to  May ; 
sometimes,  however,  in  September  and 
October.  In  a  dry  and  warm  country,  it 
is  better  to  sow  in  autunm,  as  the  rains  of 
autumn  and  winter  favor  its  growth,  and 
it  acquires  strength  enough  to  resistt  the 
drought,  should  there  happen  to  l)e  any  in 
the  spring.  On  the  other  hand,  in  ookl 
and  moist  countries,  sowing  should  be 
deferred  till  late  in  the  spring,  as  too 
much  moisture  is  hurtfliL  A  liglit  soil  is 
die  most  suitable,  though  good  crops  are 
obtained  fiom  strong  and  clayey  grounds. 
As  it  appears  to  degenerate  when  repeat- 
edly sown  vrithout  changing  the  seed,  it  is 
usual,  in  some  countries,  to  import  tlie 
seed  from  the  north  of  Europe,  purticular- 
ly  from  Riga,  which  affords  the  best 
The  American  seed,  also,  bears  a  hi^ 
reputation,  and,  in  Ireland,  is  preferred  tor 
the  lighter  soils,  and  the  Baltic  fbr  the 
more  clayey.  In  eeneral,  hovreyer,  in 
order  to  prevent  its  degenerating,  it  is  8uf> 
ficient  to  change  the  soil  frequently,  by 
sowing  in  the  heavier  lands  the  seed  rip- 


ened in  the  lighter,  and  the  retreiae. 
There  are  diree  varieties  of  flax :  the  firat 
produces  a  tall  and  slender  stem,  with 
very  few  flowers,  ripens  late,  and  aflfords 
the  longest  and  finest  filires ;  the  second 
produces  numerous  flowers,  and  is  the 
most  proper  for  cultivation,  where  the 
seed  is  the  olject ;  but  its  fibres  are  short 
and  coarse;  the  third  is  the  most  com- 
mon, and  is  intermediate  between  the 
other  two.  It  is  important  not  to  mix 
the  seeds  of  these  three  varieties,  as  they 
ripen  at  different  periods,  and,  besides,  the 
firat  should  be  sown  more  closely,  and  the 
second  at  greater  intervals  than  the  third. 
When  it  is  a  few  inches  high,  it  shoukl  be 
freed  from  weeds,  particiuarly  from  the 
cuscuta,  a  parasitical  plant,  consisting  of 
yellovrish  or  reddish  filaments,  and  small 
white  flowera :  all  the  stems  which  have 
this  plant  attached  to  them  should  hp 
pulled  up  and  burnt.  To  prevent  its  lying 
on  the  ground,  it  is  usual,  with  some,  to 
stretch  fines  across  the  field,  intersecting 
each  other,  and  fastened  at  the  intersec- 
tions. As  soon  as  it  begins  to  turn  yellow, 
and  the  leaves  are  fidling,  it  is  pulled,  tied 
together  in  litde  bundles,  and  usually  left 
upright  on  the  field  till  it  becomes  dry, 
when  the  seeds  are  separated,  eitiier  by 
beating  on  a  cloth,  or  by  passing  the  stems 
tiurough  an  iron  comb.    The  stems,  afrer 
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being  phead  e^en  at  the  base,  are  again 
tied  together  in  buncUea  for  rotting — a 
pooeBB  which  ia  neceasaiy  to  facilitate  the 
leparatioo  of  the  fibres,  and  which  ia  ac- 
Gompliahed  in  three  different  mannera: 
1st,  on  the  earth,  which  requires  a  month 
or  eix  weeks;  2d,  in  stagnant  water,  which 
is  the  most  expeditious  manner,  as  only 
tea  days  are  necessaiy ;  but  the  fibres  are 
<xf  inferior  quality ;  3d,  in  nmning  water, 
for  whicJi  about  a  month  is  necessary. 
The  finest  fibres  are  produced  by  this 
latter  mode,  and  certain  rivers  are  consid- 
ered as  poaaessing  advantages  over  others. 
Whatever  method  be  made  use  of;  it  is 
necessary  to  turn  it  every  three  or  four 
daysL  After  this  process,  it  is  taken  out, 
dned,  and  is  ready  for  obtaining  tfie  fibres.. 
For  this  purpose,  a  handful  is  taken  in  one 
hand,  bid  upon  a  table,  and  beaten  with  a 
wooden  instrument,  afterwards  drawn  for- 
cibly over  the  angle  of  the  table  with  both 
hands,  in  order  to  free  it  fiom  finegments 
of  the  stem.  Another  method  is  by  ma- 
chinery. It  is  afterwards  heckled  or 
combed  with  a  sort  of  hon  comb,  beginning 
with  the  coarser  and  ending  with  the  finer, 
and  is  now  ready  for  spimiing.  Fkix  is 
now  extensively  cultivated  in  the  U. 
States,  and  its  various  products  have  be- 
come, with  us,  important  articles  of  com- 
meree. 

Fiax,  Afew  Zealand  [formium  tenax). 
The  fibres  of  this  plant  are  used,  by  the 
iohabitantB  of  New  ZeaUmd,  for  cords  and 
clothing,  instead  of  hemp  and  fiax,  to 
wliich  they  are  much  superior.  They  are, 
in  &ct,  stronger  than  any  other  known 
▼<^elable  fibres,  hardly  yielding,  in  this  re- 
spect, to  silk.  The  stem  of  this  plant  grows 
ax  feet  hiefa  and  upwards,  is  straight,  very 
firm,  and  is  branched  or  paniculate  above, 
and  sheathed  at  base  by  the  leaves ;  the 
leaves  are  five  or  six  feet  long,  ensiform, 
very  much  compressed  at  hose,  where 
thoy  are  disposed  on  two  oppoate  sides 
of  the  stem,  and  somewhat  resemble  those 
of  the  common  cat-tail ;  the  flowers  have 
nx  petals,  six  stamens,  and  one  style.  In 
itt  native  country,  it  grows  in  both  wet 
and  dry  places,  and  is  apparently  adapted 
to  every  kind  of  soil,  but  seems  to  prefer 
inarehy  places.  The  fibres  are  very  long, 
of  a  snowy  whiteness,  and  possess  the 
li«re  of  alk.  French  enterprise  has  been 
awakened  to  tlie  importance  of  introduc- 
ing the  culture  of  this  plant  It  bears  the 
climate  of  the  south  of  France,  and  has 
remained  in  the  open  air  throughout  the 
year.  It  has  succeeded  perfectly  in  Nor- 
mandy, producing  seeds  which  have  been 
sown,  and  proved  fertile.    Every  year,  as 


the  inner  leaves  shoot  upwards^  it  lose* 
the  outer;  and,  consequentlv,  the  outer 
leaves  should  be  puUed  off  when  they 
have  acquired  theur  full  growth,  while  the 
Slock  may  remain  in  the  ground  for  years. 
It  may  be  multiplied  by  off-sets  which  are 
separated  in  the  spring.  The  method  by 
which  the  New  Zealanders  obtain  the 
fibres  is  very  tedious;  accordingly,  the 
French  chemists  have  devised  other 
modes,  which  promise  success.  The 
New  Zeaknd  flax  is  not  uncommon  in 
the  green-houses  about  Philadelphia,  but 
we  have  not  heard  of  any  experiments 
with  it  in  the  open  air. 

Flaxbian,  John,  an  eminent  English 
sculptor,  was  bom  at  York,  in  1755.  Hu 
earliest  notions  of  art  were  derived  fiom 
casta,  in  the  shop  of  his  fether,  who  sold 
plaster  figures,  from  many  of  which  he 
made  models  in  clay.  In  1770,  he  was 
admitted  a  student  of  the  royal  academy, 
where  he  prosecuted  his  studies  with  sreat 
diligence.  In  1787,  he  went  to  Italy, 
where  he  remained  seven  yeare,  and  left 
many  memorials  of  his  genius,  which 
have  been  much  admired.  While  in 
Rome,  he  executed  those  fine  illustrations 
of  Homer,  I^ite  and  iCechvlus  which  at 
once  made  him  known  in  Europe.  The 
illustrations  of  Homer  and  iEschylus  were 
published  at  Rome  in  1793;  and  the 
former  were  republished,  with  additions, 
in  London,  1805.  Those  of  Dante  were 
also  pubhshed  in  London  in  1806.  When 
he  commenced  his  designs  fipom  the  Greek 
poets,  he  confined  himself  almost  entirely 
to  copies  of  subjects  on  the  Greek  vases. 
In  1794,  he  returned  to  England,  where 
he  was  diligently  occupied  with  his  pro- 
fessional pursuits,  until  his  death,  in  1826. 
He  had  been  elected  an  associate  of  the 
royal  academy,  in  1797,  royal  academi- 
cian, 1800,  and,  in  1810,  was  appointed 
professor  of  sculpture  to  that  institution. 
His  lectures  have  beenpublished  since  his 
death  (8vo.,  London,  18S9, 52  plates).  His 
monument  of  lord  Mansfield,  m  Westmin- 
ster abbey,  is  considered  the  finest  public 
monument  in  England.  His  monuments 
to  Collins,  at  Chicliester,  to  earl  Howe,  in 
St.  PauPs,  and  to  sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  are 
among  his  best  works  in  sculpture,  which 
are,  however,  accused  of  being  somewhat 
deficient  in  softness,  finish  and  grace.  He 
also  executed  statues  of  Washington,  sir 
W.  Jones,  Mr.  Pitt,  lord  Nelson,  &c.,  and 
some  colossal  groups.  The  basso-relievos 
in  front  of  Covent  Garden  theatre,  and 
the  exterior  ornaments  of  the  new  palace, 
were  designed  by  him.  His  illustrations 
of  Homer,  .^schylus  and  Dante  have 
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been  republished  in  Genueiiy,  and  in 
Paris  by  Nitot  Dufresne,  year  Xl.  The 
great  suoeeee  of  these  works  is»  no  doubt, 
owing  partly  to  their  excellence,  but  part- 
ly, alM),  to  toe  time  in  which  they  appear- 
ed, because  the  art  was  then  in  a  low  state. 
Gothe,  in  his  work  called  Winkdmcum  tand 
his  Century,  says,  ^^Flaxman's  sketches 
contain,  undeniably,  many  happy  ideas ; 
he  has  imitated,  in  his  illustrations  of  the 
Greek  poets,  the  style  of  antique  pictures 
on  vases  and  basso-ielieyos,  whilst,  in  the 
representations  from  Dante,  he  has  exhib- 
ited the  simplicity  of  old  Florentine  pic- 
tures ;  still,  however,  the  most  successful 
of  tliese  wori(s  are  but  sketches,  and  only 
valuable  in  this  respect."  The  Germans 
think  that  he  excelled  much  more  in  his 
sketches  than  in  his  works  of  sculp- 
ture. 

Flechier,  Esprit ;  a  French  divine  of 
the  Catholic  church,  highly  celebrated  as 
a  pulpit  orator;  bom  of  obecureparents, 
in  the  county  of  Avignon,  in  1632.  The 
care  of  his  education  was  undertaken  by 
bis  uncle,  &ther  Audif&et,  superior  of  the 
congregadon  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  of 
which  young  Flechier  became  a  member. 
He  made  a  great  proficiency  in  hteniture, 
and  was  appointed  professor  of  rhetoric 
in  the  college  of  his  order  at  Narbonne. 
While  in  this  situation,  he  delivered  a  fu- 
neral oration  for  the  archbishop  of  Nar- 
bonne, which  was  greatly  admired.  On 
the  death  of  his  uncle,  he  quitted  the  con- 
gregation, owing  to  a  difference  with  the 
new  superior,  and  went  to  Paris.  He  de- 
voted his  talents  to  the  study  of  eloquence, 
in  which  he  became  so  eminent  as  to  be 
reckoned  the  rival  of  the  celebrated  Bos- 
suet.  In  1673,  Flechier  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  French  academy.  In 
1679,  he  published  his  History  of  the  Em- 
peror Theodosius  the  Great,  which  was 
followed  by  his  Life  of  Cardinal  Ximenes. 
Louis  XIV,  in  1685,  raised  him  to  the 
bishopric  of  Lavaur,  on  which  occasion 
that  prince  said  to  him — **  I  have  made 
you  wait  some  time  for  a  place  which  you 
have  long  deserved,  but  I  was  unwilling 
sooner  to  deprive  myself  of  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  you  preach."  He  was  trans- 
lated from  the  diocese  of  Lavaur  to  tiiat 
of  Nisraes  in  1687.  The  latter  bishopric 
abounded  in  Protestants,  and,  the  edict  of 
Nantes  having  just  been  revoked,  the  tal- 
ents of  Flechier  were  successfully  em- 
ployed in  converting  them  to  the  establish- 
ed faith.  It  is  to  his  credit  that  he  acted 
with  great  moderation  in  the  discharge  of 
his  pastoral  duty,  endeavoring  to  reciul  the 
people  fit)m  what  he  conceived  to  be  the 


path  of  enror,  by  reasoning  andelooaeDce, 
rather  than  by  force  and  terror.  He  died 
in  February,  1710.  Of  his  flineral  en- 
tions,  the  finest  was  that  which  he  deliv- 
ered on  the  death  of  marshal  Turenne* 

Flecknoe,  Richard ;  an  English  poet 
and  dramatic  writer,  contemporary  with 
Diyden,  and  chiefly  memorable  for  hav- 
ing had  his  name  ribbeted  by  that  satir- 
ist, in  the  title  of  his  invective  asainst 
Shadwell.  His  worka  are  far  from  being 
contemptible. 

Fleece,  Golden.  (See  Argonauts,  and 
Jason,) 

Fleece,  Order  of  the  Golden,  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  honorable  ordere  in 
Europe,  was  established  by  Philip  III  of 
Burgundy,  sumamed  the  Good,  January 
10, 1430,  at  Bruges,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  mairiage  with  his  third  wife,  Isabella, 
daughter  of  king  John  I  of  Portugal. 
In  the  beginniDff  of  the  statutes  of  the 
order  (1431),  Phmp  says,  he  took  the  name 
fiiom  the  golden  fleece  of  the  Ai^gonaut 
Jason,  and  that  the  protection  of  the 
church  was  the  object  of  the  order.  He 
declared  himself  grand-master,  and  or- 
dered that  this  dignity  should  be  heredita- 
ry in  his  successora  in  the  govermnenL 
The  decoration  of  the  order  is  a  chain, 
composed  of  flints  and  steels,  alternately ; 
in  the  middle  of  which  the  golden  fleece 
is  fastened.  Annual  chapten  were  to  be 
held,  when  the  majority  was  to  decide  on 
the  admission  of  new  membera.  But 
several  of  the  first  statutes  were  changed. 
Philip  himself  increased  the  number  of 
knights  fix)m  24  to  31 ;  Charles  V,  his 
grandson,  to  51.  The  last  chaptef  was 
held  in  1559,  at  Ghent  Since  that  time, 
the  monarch  has  made  knights  of  the 
golden  fleece  according  to  his  pleasure. 
When,  after  the  death  of  Charles  V,  the 
Burgundian  possessions  and  the  Netber- 
lan&  fell  to  the  Burgundian-Spanish  line 
of  the  house  of  Austria,  the  kings  of 
Spain  exercised  the  office  of  grand-master 
or  the  order  ;  but  when  Charles  III 
(Charles  VI  in  the  line  of  German  em- 
perore)  received,  after  the  war  of  the 
Spanish  succession,  the  Spanish,  aHer- 
wards  the  Austrian,  Netherlands,  he  in- 
sisted upon  being  the  grand-master  of  the 
order.  The  dispute  was  not  setded,  and 
the  order,  at  present,  is  conferred  both  at 
Vienna  and  Madrid.  The  chain  is  now 
only  the  decoration  of  the  great-master ; 
the  other  knights  wear  a  golden  fleece  on 
a  red  ribbon.  The  Spanish  golden  fleece 
diflcre  from  the  Austrian  by  the  inscrip- 
tion Prdium  laborum,  non  viUt,  upon  the 
steeL    At  both  couits,  the  order  of  die 
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I  eliwt  ia  tbe  protoolkMi  of  rsH^ 
MR,  it  at  ooafeirBdcnIy  ob  CailMliefl,  IVob- 
oaly  making  an  ezoq»- 


FUBBCXS,  T«B  Ow>m  OF  1«B  TfiRBB 

GouiBiL  Aumt  15, 1609,  in  tiM  camp  at 
ScbdnbrapB,  Mapoleon  added  a  thM  or- 
fkr  lo  tboae  of  the  kffkm  of  honor  and 
of  the  HNm  cnnni.  It  was  ioieDded  to 
cooiist  of  100  jBaod  officers,  400  oom- 
nwDden,  and  1000  other  memben^  chiefly 
miUtarj  meB.  No  civiiiana,  except  the 
gnnd  disDitaries  of  tbe  empire,  minialen 
who  hadhehl  their  officea ten  yean,  mima- 
ten  of  stale  afler  Cwiea^  yeairaervioe,  and 
fxesidents  of  state  after  three  yeara'  aer- 
nosywers  to  be  admitted.  Ofthemilita^ 
ry,  only  thoae  who  had  received  three 
wouixi^  in  three  different  battles^  weie  to 
besdnitted.  Thoae  regiBMOta  which  had 
been  present  in  the  great  battlee  of  the 
gnndanny,  were  to  receive  this  order,  i&- 
tteed  of  their  eagles;  their  moat  meritorioua 
nibahsm  officeis  were  named  command- 
en  ;aBdthe  most  metkoriouanon-oommiB- 
siooedoffieer  or  inivatB,of  each  battalion, 
wee  te  be  auide  a  member ;  the  fonner 
with  an  ineome  of  4000  finaoe,  the  hater 
with  one  of  1000,  fiom  the  funds  of  the 
order.  To  become  a  gruid  officer,  it  was 
necesnuy  to  have  commanded  a  division 
of  tbe  (gand  array,  in  the  field  or  at  a 
•ae^  The  emperor  was  to  be  grand- 
oMster;  the  kinc  of  Rome  v^  the  only 
heieditaiy  menmer;  the  princea  of  the 
biood  could  not  be  admitted  into  the  or* 
iOf  unlesB  they  had  served  in  one  cam- 
paigD,*or  been,  at  least,  two  years  in  the 
ttmy.  It  ia  not  known  what  induced 
^  emperor  to  drop  this  scheme.  The 
^y  appointmenaB  that  were  made  were 
those  of  count  Andreoeei,  chancellor  of 
the  order,  and  ooont  Schimmelpenninck, 
treasurer 

Flkbtwood,  Charka,  a  parliamentary 
general  io  the  civil  wars,  was  the -son  of 
dr  William  Fleetwood.  He  early  enter- 
ed the  anny,  ai4  on  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  wan,  decbred  aj^aioet  the  kinff, 
commanded  a  regimoitorcavaliy  in  1644^ 
«ad  afterwards  held  Bristol  finr  the  parUa- 
oieot.  AttbebatdeofWoroeater,  hebore 
the  xank  oflieutenant-ireDeFBl;  and,  becom- 
ing allied  to  the  &m3v  of  the  protector, 
i^manying  his  daughter,  after  the  de- 
<^eose  of  her  first  husband,  Iraton,  was  sent 
ailonl.d^NiQrto  Irebnd.  On  the  death 
of  CrommU,  he  joined  in  indudng  bis 
nn  Ridnrd  to  abdicate.  His  death  took 
place  dwrtiy  aAer,  at  Stoke  Newing- 
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FuHisB  AsMM.  er  Asm.  (See  AM- 

erfondi.) 

FiAmniie,  or  Fumno,  ^ul,  one  ^ 
the  beat  GevvMB  poets efilie  19th<seMa« 
17,  WW  boRk  Oeteher  17, 1609,  ait  Haiten- 
stein,  m  the  oomily  of  BehMmi|^.  AAer 
a  good  ftmndaaion  fer  his  edncaiton  had 
been  laid,  by  psivate  mamietieD  at  beme, 
he  went  to  the  rami  aohool  at  Meiasea^ 
and  ftem  there  to  Leipsic,  where  he  fltiid- 
ied  medidne.  The  eoafiiBioDa  of  the  30 
yeareP  war  obliged  him,  in  1083,  to  go  to 
Hokiein,  where  the  duke  Frederic  was  on 
the  point  of  sending  an  embaasy  to  liii 
brother-in-law,  the  czar  Bfichael  redoHH 
wicseh.  Flemming,  full  of  ardor  and  mh 
thuaiasm,  sought  a  place  in  the  anafeaasa- 
dor's  suite,  obtained  i^  performed  the 
journey  with  him,  and,  in  1684,  rsMunad 
safe  to  Holstein.  Immediately  after,  the 
duke  resolved  to  aeud  a  still  more  splendid 
embasey  to  Persia,  to  obtain  for  his  atatea 
some  oommeroinl  privileges.  Flemming 
resolved  to  undeiteke  thw  journey  ahm, 
which  peomised  him  a  large  etook  of  in- 
formation.  Theembassy  aet  out  October 
27, 1635,  and  entered  Ispahan  August  8p 
1637,  remained  tiiere  more  than  diree 
months,  and,  returning  by  another  route, 
reached  Moeoow  in  Januaiy,  1639,  which 
it  left  again  in  March.  (See  Oiearwg.) 
In  Keval,  Flemming  fell  in  h>¥e  with  the 
daughter  of  a  respectable  merchant,  and, 
aa  it  was  hie  previous  intenticm,  after  re- 
turning to  hifl  county,  to  setde  as  a  pno- 
tismg  phyaidan  in  Hamburg,  he  went,  in 
1640,  to  Leyden,  where  he  took  his  de- 
gree. He  had  hut  just  returned  to  Ham- 
burg, when  he  was  aoatehed  awmr  by 
dea3^  April  2, 1640,  in  the  flower  of  life. 
In  his  songs  and  -sonnets,  sacred  and  oth- 
er poems  (Jena,  1642  et  seq.),  an  amiable 
enthusiaam  is  jomed  to  deep  and* warm 
sensibility.  His  longer  poema  desciibe 
the  adventures  of  his  journey  with  great  . 
spirit  and  power,  and  other  accidental 
events  with  ori^nality  and  liveliness,  and 
all  his  works  bear  the  impreas  of  geniua. 
A  selection  finom  his  poems  is  contained 
in  the  Library  of  German  Poets  of  the 
17th  century,  by  W.  Miiller,3  vols.(LMp- 
sio,  18SS).  An  earlier  and  more  eximi- 
sive  selection  was  made  by  Gustavus 
Schwab  (Stuttgart,  1830). 

Fl£Sh  ;  the  muscles  of  animals.  These 
consist  chiefly  of  fibrin,  with  albumeo, 
gelatin,  eictracdve  pho^ate  of  soda, 
phosphate  of  ammonia,  phosplmte  and 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  sulphate  of  pot- 

Flxtcbsb,  Andrew,  a  Scottish  political 
writer  and  patriot,  was  the  son  of  air 
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Robert  Fletoher,  of  Qtkoum.  He  was 
bom  in  1653,  spent  some  yean  in  foreign 
tig^vd,  and  first  appeared  as  a  public  char- 
acter in  the  Seotdah  paitiament,  as  com- 
DMBioner  for  East  TiOthian,  where,  having 
diBtingmahed  himself  in  opposition  to  the 
court,  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  retire  to 
Holland ;  and,  on  his  non-appearance  to 
a  summons  fix>m  the  lords  in  council,  he 
was  outlawed.  In  IG^  he  came  over  to 
England  to  take  measures  with  the  friends 
of  hbeity  against  the  designs  of  James  II ; 
and,  in  I680,  he  joined  the  enterprise  of 
the  duke  of  Monmouth.  VVJiile  on  this 
expedition,  having  killed  in  a  quarrel 
another  partisan  in  the  same  cause, 
who  had  insulted  him,  the  duke  dismiss- 
ed him.  He  then  r^Miired  to  Spain,  and 
afterwards  to  Hungary,  where  he  distin- 
guished himself  in  a  war  acainst  the 
Turka.  He  Buhseauendy  joined  the  Scot- 
tish refugees  in  Holland,  and,  when  the 
revolution  took  place,  resumed  possession 
of  his  estate,  and  became  a  member  of 
the  convention  for  settling  the  new  gov- 
ernment in  Scotland.  In  1698,  he  printed 
A  Diacouise  on  Government,  in  Ilelation 
to  Militias  ;  and,  also,  Two  Discourses 
concerning  the  Affiurs  of  Scotland.  In 
1703,  he  opposed  a  vote  of  supply,  until 
^the  house  should  consider  what  was 
necessary  to  secure  the  religion  and  liber- 
ties of  the  nation  on  the  death  of  the 
<]ueen!!^J[  Anne),  and  canied  various  limita- 
tions of  the  prerogative,  forming  pan  of 
the  act  of  security,  rendered  nugatory 
by  the  Scottish  union,  which  he  vehe- 
mently opposed.  He  died  in  London,  in 
1716.  His  tracts,  and  some  of  his  speech- 
es, are  published  in  one  volume,  octavo, 
entitled  The  Political  Works  of  Andrew 
Fletcher,  Esq. 

Fletcher,  John,  son  to  the  bishop  of 
London,  an  eminent  dramatic  vniter,  is 
aaid  to  have  been  bom  in  1576,  in  North- 
amptonshire, where  his  father  was  dean 
of  Peterborough  ;  although  othere  sup- 
pose that  he  vras  a  native  of  London.  He 
received  hia  educadon  at  Cambridge,  but 
it  is  not  known  that  he  ever  looked  for- 
wmtl  to  any  profession,  except  tliat  of  a 
poet,  in  which  capacity  he  was  the 
mseparftble  partner  of  Francis  Beau- 
mont (q.  V.)  After  the  death  of  Beau- 
mont, be  is  said  to  have  consulted  Shirley 
in  the  formation  of  his  dramas.  He  sur- 
vived hia  coadjutor  some  years,  but  died 
of  the  plaffue  in  1625,  and  was  intenred  in 
the  chureli  of  St  Mary  Overy,  South- 
wark.  The  plays  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  oonaifit  of  comedies,  d-agedies, 
and  mixed  pieces,  which  possess  many 


poetical  beautiea,  and  atiikiDg 
and  characters.  It  is  a  tn^ition  that 
Beaumont  excelled  in  the  judgment  lemii- 
site  to  plot  and  construction,  uid  Flet<uier 
in  fancy  and  poetical  feelinj^.  The  Faith- 
ful Shepherdess,  a  dmmatic  pastoral,  tlie 
sole  composition  of  the  latter,  whi<^  evi- 
dently suggested  the  Comus  of  Milton, 
wants  the  judgment  given  by  Beaumont 
in  respect  to  plan,  and  as  obviously  dis- 
plays the  fancy  and  feeling  of  Fletcher. 
Their  plays,  according  to  Dryden,  were, 
in  his  early  days,  acted  two  for  one  witli 
those  of  Jonson  and  Shakspeare ;  but  tlie 
license  assumed  in  the  greater  part  of  tlieae 
dramas  has  done  mucn  to  aid  in  their  ex- 
clusion of  late  years,  during  which  only 
one  or  two  of  them  occasionally  appear. 

Fletcher,  Phineas;  author  of  the  Pur- 
ple Island,  and  Piscatory  Eclogues.  The 
former  is  an  allegorical  description  of 
man,  founded  upon  an  allqj^ory  in  the 
ninth  canto  of  the  second  book  of  the 
Faery  Queen.  It  is  composed  in  the 
Spenserian  manner,  and  is  not  without 
passages  of  strong  fancy  and  beauty  of 
description,  cloth^  in  smooth  and  elegant 
verse.  In  the  first  five  cantos,  however, 
the  reader  loses  the  poet  in  the  anatomist-*- 
a  character  but  little  adapted  to  the  hand- 
ling of  poetry.  When,  however,  he  steps 
fit)m  tlie  physical  to  the  intellectual  man, 
he  not  only  attracte,  but  secures  attention, 
by  a  |)rofuaion  of  images,  many  of  which 
are  distinguished  b^  much  boldness  of 
concepdon  and  brilliancy  of  coloring. 
His  Piscatory  Eclogues  have  considera- 
ble sweetness  of  verification,  and  much, 
descriptive  elegance.  Fletcher  entered 
king's  college,  Cambrid^  in  1600,  and^ 
in  1621,  obtained  tlie  livmg  of  Hel^y,  in 
Norfolk.  His  two  works  above  mention- 
ed were  printed  together  in  1630. 

Flbubieu,  CharieshPierre-Claret,  count 
ofj  member  of  the  French  insdtute,  min- 
ister of  the  marine,  &c.,  one  of  the  most 
learned  hydrographei;^  of  modem  times, 
was  bom  at  Lyons,  in  1738.  He  entered 
the  navy  at  the  age  of  13,  and  distinguish- 
ed himself  by  his  uncommon  activity  and 
exemplary  conduct  After  the  termina- 
tion of  the  seven  years'  war,  in  which  he 
served,  he  again  turned  his  attention  to 
nautical  studies;  and  the  sea-chronometer, 
invented  by  hUn  and  the  watch-maker 
Ferdinand  Berthoud  (the  first  which  was 
made  in  France),  was  tried  by  him,  in 
1768  and  1769,  in  the  fiioate  las,  which 
he  commanded.  The  residts  surpassed  all 
expectation.  Fleurieu  then  published  his 
excellent  work.  Voyage  faU  par  Ordre  du 
Rot  en  1768  ef  1769,  pour  ^nvwocr  les  Hor- 
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kgts  JUortfie*  JPSbiib,  1773,  4  vob^  with 
plates).  lo  1776,  he  received  the  impor- 
lam  post  of  director  of  the  harbors  and 
arsenals.  In  this  station,  he  drew  up  al- 
most all  the  plans  for  the  naval  operations 
of  the  war  of  1778,  and  the  instructions 
for  the  voyages  of  discovery  of  La  Pey- 
rouse  and  jBntiecasteaux,  of  which,  how- 
ever, Louis  XVI,  himself  a  skilful  geoff- 
npher,  furnished  the  general  plan.  In 
1?M,  Fleurieu  was  made  minister  of  the 
marine,  and,  some  time  after,  the  direction 
of  the  education  of  the  dauphin  was  giv- 
en him.  The  storm  of  tne  revolution 
obliged  him  to  discontinue  his  public  oc- 
cupations. He  now  devoted  hrniself  en- 
tirely to  science.  When  the  times  became 
more  tranquil,  he  became  a  member  of 
the  council  of  the  ancients,  in  1797,  after- 
wards of  the  council  of  state,  and,  finally, 
under  the  imperial  government,  a  senator. 
He  died  August  18,  1810.  We  have,  bv 
him,  the  D^amveriea  du  Ihrnpaia  dwiu  le 
Sud-EH  de  la  nouvdle  GuirUt.  He  also 
puhliahed  Stephen  Marchand's  Voyage 
round  the  World,  between  1790  and  1792. 
The  excellent  introduction  to  the  work  is 
by  Fleurieu.  Other  geogpphical  and 
hydrographical  works,  as  his  Mas  iU  la 
Bdtti^  a  da  OaUgaJty  and  his  JSteptwm 
Ammcfhi^pttntrionaly  the  pubii);ation  of 
which  he  conmienced,  were  left  unfin- 
bbed  by  him.  He  had  also  undertaken 
to  w-rite  A  Universal  History  of  Voyages, 
which,  if  finished,  would  have  been  more 
complete  than  any  work  of  the  kind 
which  we  possess. 

Fleukus,  or  Flerus  ;  a  town  of  the 
Netherlands,  in  the  province  of  Hainault, 
on  the  river  Sambre,  six  miles  N.  E.  of 
Charieroy.  The  population  is  2400.  It 
is  remarkable  for  having  been  the  seat  of 
four  battles  fought  near  it— in  1623, 1690, 
1794  and  1815;  the  first  on  the  SOth  of 
August,  1623,  between  the  troops  of  Spain 
and  some  German  troops.  The  second 
batde  was  fought  in  1690,  between  the 
allies,  under  the  command  of  the  prince 
of  Waldeck,  and  the  French  under  the 
duke  of  Luxemburg,  in  which  the  former 
were  defeat^  with  the  loss  of  5000  kill- 
^  and  4000  piisoners,  49  pieces  of  can- 
non, 8  pair  of  ketde-drums,  and  92  stand- 
ards and  cfAots,  A  third  battle  was  fought 
here  in  June,  1794,  lietween  the  Austrians 
and  the  French,  in  which  the  former  were 
defeated  with  great  kws.  The  fourth  bat- 
tle near  this  place  was  the  bloody  engage- 
naent,  on  June  16, 1815^  between  the  Fiub- 
•ans  and  French,  called  the  haUU  qfUg- 
JV.(q.v.) 

Flsuet,  Andrfe  Heicule  de,  cardinal 


and  prime  miniBter  of  Louiii  XV,  bom  at 

Lodeve,  in  Languedoc,  in  1653,  pursued 
his 'studies,  at  first,  in  the  college  of  the 
Jesuits,  at  Clermont,  whence  he  was  re- 
moved to  the  college  d'Harcourt,  at  Paris, 
in  order  to  study  philosophy.  He  was 
then  made  canon  or  Montpcber  and  doc- 
tor of  the  Sorbonne.  At  court,  he.  won 
general  favor,  by  his  pleasing  person  and 
fine  understandinff;  became  almoner  of 
the  queen,  and  afterwards  of  the  king. 
In  1696,  Louis  XIV  gave  him  the  bish- 
opric of  Frejus,  and,  shortly  before  bis 
death,  appointed  him  instructer  to  Louis 
XV.  In  the  th>ubled  times  of  the  regen- 
cy, he  knew  how  to  retain  the  flivcnr  of  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  by  askin|^  for  no  favors, 
and  keeping  clear  of  all  mtrigues.  The 
duke,  who  remarked  the  firiendship  of 
the  young  kin^  for  his  teacher,  offet&d 
him  the  archbishopric  of  Rheims,  one 
of  the  hiffhest  ecclesiastical  dignities  in 
France;  but  Fleury  refiised  to  become 
the  firat  duke  and  peer  of  France,  rather 
than  be  separated  fi!om  his  pupiL  In 
1726,  he  was  made  cardinal,  and  soon  af> 
ter,  the  young  king,  Louis  XV,  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  the  ministry.  Frcnn 
that  time,  firom  his  7dd  to  his  90th  year, 
he  administered  the  afifairs  of  his  country 
with  gre^it  success.  The  Mrar  which  he 
began,  in  1733,  agauMt  Charies  VI  and 
the  German  empire,  on  account  of  the 
election  to  the  crown  of  Poland,  he  ended 
with  glory.  By  the  peace  of  1736,  he 
added  Lorraine  to  Fiance.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession 
was  unfortunate  for  the  French.  Fleuiy 
died  before  its  termination,  at  Issy,  near 
Paris,  January  29, 174a  The  object  of 
his  politics  was  the  maintenance  of  peace. 
During  his  ministry,  France  mediated  be- 
tween the  emperor  and  Spain,  between 
the  Porte,  Austria  and  Russia,  and  at- 
tempted, several  times,  a  reconciliation 
between  England  and  Spain.  Thus  Fleu- 
ry directed,  with  wisdom  and  discretion, 
the  afiairs  of  Europe,  until  1740.  The 
war  which  then  broke  out  is  the  only 
stain  upon  his  name.  The  two  iMrothers 
Belle-Isle  abused  their  own  influence  and 
his  advanced  age,  persuading  him,  that, 
by  a  moderate  effort,  he  misnt  crush  the 
power  of  Austria^-a  hope  which  was  dis- 
appointed by  the  heroic  courage  of  Maiia 
Theresa.  When  Fleuiy  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  state,  France  was  in  a  mise- 
rable condition.  The  finances  wers  ruin- 
ed,  commerce  had  declined,  credit  was 
lost,  the  court  despised,  the  church  in  con- 
fusion, the  comiption  of  manaers  univer- 
sal, the  nation  impoverished  and  weak^ 
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eaed,  attd  teettaned  HbT  ibrei^  1 
Fleuiy,  leoB  proud  than  Kicheheu,  and  less 
arCfiil  than  Mazarine  healed  the  wounds 
of  hia  couDtry,  and,  without  blood-ahed 
or  enieter,  establiahed  and  increased  the 
iatemal  hapfiinesB  of  Fiance  and  its  Aar 
tiottalgloiy.  . 

F&BURT  DM  CHABoiTLaN,  P.A.  Edooard; 
baron ;  formeriy  cshiDel  seeretaiy  lo  Na- 
poleon. In  his  15th  year,  he  was  com- 
mander of  a  battalion  of  the  national 
guard ;  in  his  16th,  he  marched,  with  the 
Paris  insuigents,  on  the  13tli  Vend^miaire 
(kh  October)^  1795,  against  the  national 
'  cosventioB ;  was  taken  prisoner,  and  owed 
his  life  to  the  iaKefest  excited  by  his  youth. 
Beini;  employed  under  the  minister  Fer- 
nMHit,  in  the  department  of  finance^  his 
ioiegnly  contributed  to  preserve  the  public 
trassuiy  fion  frequent  j^ulation.  As  au- 
ditor of  thestate  counctl^  be  was  engaged 
in  the  admmisiratioii  of  the  domains,  and 
alterwaids  obtained  the  important  place 
of  sob-prefect  at  Cb4leau^-Boi%  in  the 
depaitment  of  the  Meusthe,  where  he  in- 
troduced the  piactice  <^  vaccination  at 
his  awn  expense.  Napoleon  granted  him, 
on  this  aceount,  in  1804,  one  of  the  two 
raedak  of  honor  conferred  on  the  most 
meritorious  civil  officen^  In  the  seavei^ 
of  1813,  he  ecrilected  large  contributions 
fer  the  relief  of  the  sufiereiSL  With  the 
SBBie  ^irit,  he  took  measures  within  his 
own  district,  in  1813^  to  arrest  tlie  progress 
of  the  fever,  which  was  spread  by  the  sol- 
diem  who  returned  fiom  the  campaign  in 
Germany.  At  the  entrance  of  tne  allies 
into  France^  in  addition  to  his  civil  offi- 
oesy  he  Was  obUged  to  take  a  militaiy  com- 
mand. He  was,  at  last,  driven  from  his 
port,  by  the  advanced  guard  of  the  enemy, 
and  came  as  auditor  to  Napoleon's  head 
quaneni  The  emperor  intrusted  him 
with  ssveral  messages,  aiMl  afterwards 
made  him  nrefect  of  Rheims,  which  Cor- 
bineau  haa  retaken  from  the  enemy. 
Floury,  according  to  his  orders^  sounded 
the  tocsin,  and  called  the  people  to  arm& 
The  general  of  the  enemy  threatened 
death  to  any  magistrate  who  ehould  order 
the  tocsin  to  be  sounded.  The  intrepid 
prefect  contiDued  to  scatter  his  energetic 
prodamatifnis  at  the  veiy  moment  when 
25/X)0  KuBBuns,  after  rc^iieatediysunmion- 
iug  the  city  in  vain,  were  talking  it  by 
storm.  Fleury  emxpod  the  search  of  the 
enemy,  and  remamed  concealed  in  the 
eitf  until  Napoleon's  last  victoiy  gave 
him  his  hfe  and  fieedom.  Afler  the  res- 
toratkm  of  the  Bourbons,  he  went  to  Ita- 
ly, but  returned  to  France  the  day  cm 
which  Napoleon  landed,  and  became  his 


private  secretary.  As  he  lehtes,  in  bm 
Mhmru  jwwr  $nw  h  VJEdeirt  du  lUlUmr 
ei  du  lUgne  de  ^apciiimy  en  1815,  be  was 
aflerwaras  employed  in  a  mission  to  Bale, 
which  was  so  succes^ul,  according  to  his 
account,  that  negotiations  were  com- 
menced between  Napoleon  and  Austria, 
thou|^  they  were  iuteirupted  by  the  bat- 
tle of  Waterloo.  Afler  Napoleon's  abdi- 
cation, Fleury,  who  viras  banished  by  the 
royal  edict  of  March  6,  1815,  went  to 
London,  where  he  published  the  work  we 
have  mentioned;  m  which  he  explains 
the  causes  wliich  conduced  to  the  return 
of  Napoleon,  and  offers  to  his  feUen  mas- 
ter the  homage  of  hie  love  and  admiration. 

FuBUSTiEiL    (See  Bvccaneer.) 

Fi.x:«T ;  a  mineral  which  occurs  of  all 
colors,  but  generally  yellowish  and  dark 
gray,  commonly  in  a  compact  amorphous 
body,  rarely  crystallized.  It  is  widely 
spread  throughout  the  earth,  in  primitive, 
secondary  and  alluvial  formations,  but  es- 
pecially in  lime-stone.  This  mineral  con- 
sists of  98  silica,  0.50  lime,  0^  alumina, 
0S&  oxide  of  iron,  and  1.0  loss.  Its  prin- 
cipal use  is  for  gun-flintSi  and  it  is  also 
reduced  to  a  oowder,  and  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  porcelain  and  glass.  The 
manufacture  of  gun-flints  is  exceedingly 
simpre,  and  a  good  workman  vrill  make 
1000  flints  a  day.  The  whole  art  consists' 
in  striking  the  stone  repeated]^  with  a 
kind  of  inallet,  and  bringing  c^  at  each 
stroke,  a  splinter  sharp  at  one  end,  and 
thicker  at  the  otbei*.  The  splinters  are 
afterwards  shap<^  at  pleasure,  by  kying 
the  line  at  which  it  is  vrished  fliey  should 
break,  upon  a  sharp  instrument,  and  then 
giving  it  small  blows  with  a  maDet.  (See 
^^jMxrtzJ)  Large  manufactures  of  gun- 
flmts  exist  at  Muesnes  in  Berry,  in  Ga- 
licia,  and  at  Avio  in  the  TyroL 

Floati:«o  Breakwater.  This  marine 
contrivance  may  consist  of  a  series  or 
square  frames  of  timber,  connected  by 
mooring  chains^  or  cables  attached  to 
anchors,  or  blocks  of  marble.  The  frame- 
work may  be  made  of  logs  of  yellow  pine, 
from  30  to  50  feet  long,  and  from  18  to  2D 
inches  square,  bohed  together  very  flrmly, 
and  increased  in  height  as  the  situation 
may  be  boisterous,  in  order  to  break  the 
violence  of  the  agitated  vraves^  and  allow 
the  vessels  riding  within  these  quadrangu- 
kur  basins  more  safety  and  protection. 
Such  break'WaUrs  are  admirab^r  adapted 
to  bathing-places  and  swimming  stations^ 
since  they  will  always  produce  smooth 
water,  and  protect  the  machines: 

Floetz,  Floetz  FoRMATiQJEts.    (See    * 
Geofa;^,  and  Geagnoty.) 
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Fx.6«£L,  Charles  Frederic,  a  distinguish- 
•d  German  scholar  of  the  last  centuiy, 
was  bom  1729,  at  Jauer,  in  Silesia,  stud- 
ied Ibeology  in  Halle,  and,  after  several 
other  appoiDtments,  was  made  professor 
at  the  academy  for  noblemen  at  X^^guitz, 
where  he  remained  until'  his  death,  in 
1788.     He  published  a  History  of  the  Hu- 
man Understandine  (Breslau,  1765 ;  Sd  ed. 
1776) ;  History  of  toe  present  State  of  Lite- 
rature in  Germany  (Jauer,  1771);  History  of 
Comic  Literature  (Liegnitz  and  Leipsic, 
1784 — 87,4  vols.),  a  work  of  veiy  great  mer- 
it.    It  contains  an  essay  on  the  comic  and 
the  ridiculous ;  a  general  history  of  comic 
literature ;  the  histoiy  of  satire ;  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  most  eminent  satirists  of  an- 
cient and  modem  times ;  and  a  histor}^  of 
comedy  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word. 
In  the  account  of  comic  literature  are  con- 
tained. The  History  of  the  Comico-Gro- 
tesque    (fiurc«M    at    Christian     festivals, 
comic  feasts  and  comic  societies),  ibid. 
1788 ;  History  of  Court-Fools,  ibid.  1789, 
second  vol.  of  tlie  preceding  work,  and  the 
History  of  the  Burlesque,  which  was  pub- 
lished after  the  death  of  the  author  in 
1794. 
Flood.    (See  Tide^  and  DdugeJ) 
Floor  Timbers  are  those  parts  of  the 
ship^s  timbers  which  are  placed  imme- 
diately across  the  keel,  and  upon  which 
the  bottom  of  the  ship  isfiamed ;  to  these 
the  upper  parts  of  the  timbers  are  united, 
being  only  a  continuation  of  floor-timbers 
upwards. 

Flora  (Latin;  with  the  Greeks,  Cfdo- 
rU) ;  the  goddess  of  flowers  and  blossoms, 
of  fram  and  the  vine.  She  was  the  wife 
ofZephyrus(west  wind),  and  is  represent- 
ed as  a  beautiful  female,  with  a  wreath  of 
flowers  on  her  head  or  in  her  left  hand  ; 
inherri^ht  hand  she  generally  holds  a 
cornucopia.  The  Floralia  were  celebrated 
in  her  honor  at  Rome  with  much  licentious- 
ness. In  botany.  Flora  signifies  a  cata- 
logue of  plants,  as,  in  zoology.  Fauna  sig- 
nines  a  catalogue  of  quadrupeds. 
Floral  Games.  (See  Jeux  Fioraux.) 
Floreal  {moiUh  offiofw&rs) ;  the  eighth 
month  in  the  calendar  of  the  French  rev- 
olution. It  began  April  20,  and  ended 
May  19.    (See  Co^etu/or.) 

rLORENCE  (Italian,  Jlrenze),  capital  of 
the  grand-duchy  of  Tuscany,  and  seat  of 
the  government,  contains  10,000  houses 
and  76,000  inhabitants.  Its  situation,  its 
treasures,  of  art,  particularly  in  the  depart- 
ments of  architecture  and  painting,  the 
remaricable  historical  events  of  which  it 
has  been  the  theatre,  and  its  manuflictures, 
all  contribute  to  give  it  great  celebrity.'  It  is 
13* 


situated  in  a  beatitiflil  and  fertile  voUey,  and 
is  unequally  divided  by  the  Amo  into  two 
parts,  which  are  connected  by  four  stone 
bridges.  The  climate  is  mild  and  healtiiy. 
Amidst  the  turbulence  of  the  middle  ages, 
Florence  rose  to  a  degree  of  wealth  and 
power  which  placed  her  far  above  all  the 
neighboring  cities,  and  which,  principally 
through  the  influence  of  the  Medici,  ena- 
bled her  to  render  them  her  tributaries. 
The  character  of  those  times. gave  the  city 
the  appearance  it  still  wears.  The  build- 
ings are  generally  calculated  for  oflTence 
and  defence,  which  the  civil  wans  of  that 
period  rendered  necessary ;  but,  though 
the  architecture  is  destitute  of  the  peaceful 
elepmce  of  the  Grecian  style,  which  Pal- 
ladio  revived  in  Vicenza  and  Venice,  it  is 
characterized  by  dignity,  simplicity  and 
solidj^.  Such,  for  mstance,  are  the  pal- 
ace Pitti  (the  residence  of  the  grand-duke, 
with  the  celebrated  gaQery),  adjoining  the 
BoboU  garden,  which  is  delightfully  situ- 
ated ;  the  palaces  Strozzi  and  Riccardi 
(formeriy  MeMci)\  and  the  irregular  old 
senate-house,  in  the  principal  square  (Pi- 
azza dd  Grcmduca\  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  exterior  of  most  of  the  churehes 
is  unfinished ;  but,  in  the  interior,  die  archi- 
tecture and  decorations  are  generally  ex- 
ecuted in  a  highly  finished  style.  Th« 
cathedral  Ua  chetra  polUana\  a  gigantic 
fabric  of  the  13tii  century,  the  whole  ex- 
terior of  which  is  cased  with  black  and 
white  marble,  is  adorned  with  a  lofly 
dome,  the  work  of  Brunelleschi.  By  its 
side  rises  the  graceful  tower,  fVom  a  de- 
sign by  Giotto ;  and  opposite  to  it  stands 
the  ancient  baptistery  ibattisterio),  with 
brass  doors,  by  Ghiberti  (q.  v.)  and  Andrea 
Pisano.  The  cathedral  is  described  in 
the  work  La  Metropolitana  Fioreniina  ti- 
lustrtda  (Flor.,  1820|.  The  church  of  St 
liorenzo  contains  the  splendid  but  unfin- 
ished mausoleum  of  the  princes,  the  mon- 
uments of  the  two  Medici,  with  the  cele- 
brated statues  of  Day,  Night,  Twilight 
and  Dawn,  which  immortalize  Micliael 
Angelo.  In  the  adjoining  convent  is  tbo 
Laurentian  library,  inestimable  for  its 
treasures  in  codices  and  manuscripts. 
The  chureh  of  St  Croce  contains,  besides 
a  rich  collection  of  monuments,  both  of 
ancient  and  modem  art,  the  most  magnifi- 
cent mausoleums  of  the  distinguished 
dead)  among  which  ore  those  of  Michael 
Angelo,  Machiavelli,  Galilei  and  Alfieri. 
The  churches  of  St  Mark,  St  Annunci« 
ata  (which  contains  many  works  of  Del 
Sarto),  St  Maria  Novella  (in  which  are  the 
finest  works  of  Cimabue  and  the  eariier 
Florentines),  St  Spinto,  St  TrinitA,  are 
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admirable  monuments  of  art,  and  are 
adorned  with  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
fresco-paintings  of  ancient  masters ;  among 
which  those  of  Masaccio,  in  the  church 
del  Carmine,  are  still  rich  objects  of  study  to 
the  modem  artist,  as  they  had  previously 
been  to  Da  Vinci,  Michael  Angelo,  Rapha- 
el, &C.  In  the  palaces,  also,  there  are  gal- 
leries and  collections  of  worics  of  art  of  eve- 
ry description.  The  palaces  Coisini,  Geri- 
ni,  and  particularly  ^tti,  which  last  lias  re- 
covered the  treasures  that  had  been  car- 
ried to  Paris,  and  among  them  the  Madonna 
della  Sedia,  are  rich  in  fine  paintings.  But 
not  onlv  these,  but  perhaps  all  the  collec- 
tions of  Europe,  are  eclipsed  by  the  galle- 
ry of  the  grana-duke,  which  is  equally  dis- 
tinguished for  the  number  and  the  value 
of  the  works  it  cbntains.  (A  collection  of 
sketches  from  this  gallery  has  been  exe- 
cuted in  100  parts,  by  die  conservators 
Zannoni,  Maltalvi  and  Bargigli,  under  the 
dh«ction  of  Pieti-o  Benvenuti.)  Of  an- 
tique statues,  some  of  the  finest  are  the 
Venus  de'  Medici,  the  Two  Wrrstlei?*,  the 
Young  ApoUo,  the  Dancing  Faun,  the 
Whetter,  the  HermaphiTxIite,  the  Group 
of  Niobe,  Amor  and  Psyche,  &c.  Of  the 
paintings,  the  finest  are  tlie  works  of  Ra- 
phael (the  Fomarina,  a  holy  family,  John 
in  the  Wilderness,  ])ope  Julius  II);  tlic 
Venus  of  Titian,  paintings  of  Michael 
Angelo,  Coireggio,  Fra  BartolomeO)  &c., 
which  are  m  the  Tribune.  An  account 
of  them  is  given  in  the  Real  GaUeria  di 
Firmze  incisa  in  Cartonni  (Flor.,  1821). 
The  collection  of  nearly  four  hundred  por- 
traits of  the  most  celebrated  painters,  by 
themselves,  is  unique.  There  are  also 
collections  of  antique  and  modem  bronzes, 
medals  and  valuable  gems.  AH  these 
treasures  of  art  are  gratuitously  exhibited 
to  every  body,  and  are  open  for  the  use 
of  students.  The  academy  of  fine  arts, 
which,  under  the  direction  of  Benve- 
nuti and  Raf.  Morghen,  produces  ctble  ar- 
tists, has  an  excellent  gallery,  chiefly  com- 
posed of  old  Florentine  paintings,  that 
have  been  transferred  from  secularized 
convents  and  churches.  The  literary  in- 
stitutions are  not  less  celebrated.  Here 
are  a  university,  the  ^cadenda  DeUa  Crusca, 
the  academy  of  Georgofili,  &c.  Besides 
the  Laurentian  and  many  other  private 
libraries,  among  which  that  of  the  grand- 
duke  contains  the  most  valuable  w^orks 
of  modem  literature  in  all  languages, 
there  are  the  celebrated  Marucelliana  and 
Magliabecchiana,  of  which  the  lotter  is 
very  rich  in  manuscripts  and  lare  printed 
bodcfl.  The  museum  of  natural  history, 
in  forty  rooms,  contains  large  mineralogi- 


cal,  bocanica]  and  zoological  collaetiaBfly 
and  masterly  anatomical  prepantiiiaa  in 
wax,  made  by  Clement  Suaini,  under  the 
direction  of  Fontana.  In  the  hoipilalB  of 
St  Maria  nuova  and  St  Bonifacio,  a  large 
number  of  young  men,  under  the  guidance 
of  able  teachers,  pureue  the  etody  of 
medicine  theoretically  and  practically,  and 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  medical  libraries,  an 
anatomical  theatre,  botanical  gardena^  &c. 
There  are  several  theatrea  in  Florence, 
two  of  which  are  Wnmonly  open.  The 
grand  opera  and  the  ballet,  both  got  up 
with  splendor  and  taste,  are  represented  in 
the  theatre  della  Peiigola,  and  the  comic 
operasin  the  theatre  del  Coooniero.  Tboe 
are,  besides,  several  theatres  for  the  k>wcr 
classes,  and  pupuet-shows ;  the  witty  and 
amusing  Pulcinello,  mounted  on  a  movable 
staffe  of  light  boards,  plays  his  meiry 
tricks  in  the  streets  by  day  and  night 
The  charms  of  a  residence  at  Florence 
proceed  not  only  from  the  sight  of  its 
present  beauty,  but  also  from  the  tecollec- 
tions  of  its  past  gloiy,  the  memorials  of 
which  surround  you  at  eve^  step.  More 
powerful  than  the  rememnranoe  of  its 
military  glory,  of  its  heroes  in  the  middle 
ages,  and  the  great  council  aasembled  here 
in  1478,  is  the  reflection,  that  arts  and  sci- 
ences first  revived  here,  and  commenced 
tlie  regeneration  of  Europe.  The  most 
celebrated  names  in  Italian  literature  and 
art  are  of  Florentine  origin.  Refinement, 
genius  and  taste  rendered  the  age  of  Lo- 
renzo de'  Medici  one  of  the  most 'brilliant 
in  history,  and  took  root  so  deeply  as  to 
be  still  conspicuouf)  in  the  city  where  he 
ruled.  The  language  of  even  the  lower 
people  is  pure  and  graceful,  and  fiill 
of  delicacy  and  expression.  Generally 
speaking,  the  people  are  lively,  polite,  so- 
cial, devout,  and,  like  other  Itahans,  fond 
of  the  theatre,  but,  in  industry  and  dexter- 
ity, surpassing  most  of  them.  There  are 
celebrated  silk-manufactures  and  dyeing 
establishments  in  Florence ;  its  works  in 
metal,  coaches,  piano-fortes,  scientific  in- 
struments, the  productions  of  its  press,  iu 
short,  all  articles  of  luxury,  are  made  here 
of  exquisite  workmanship  ;  its  commerce 
is  considerable.  The  environs  resemble 
a  beautiful  garden,  and,  viewed  from  an 
elevated  point,  seem  to  be  sown  with  vil- 
las and  villages,  which,  as  Arioato  re- 
marked, would  make  a  second  Rome,  if 
they  could  be  collected  within  a  wall.  A 
park,  with  a  farm-house,  called  the  Cos- 
cine,  which  lies  close  by  the  city,  is  crowd- 
ed everj^  evening,  and  particularly  during 
the  festivals,  with  fashionable  visiters; 
and  the  villas  of  tlie  grand-duke,  Poggio^ 
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Imperiale,  Careggi,  Pntolino  (with  the 
statue  of  the  Apennines),  Pogg^o  a  Caiono, 
all  of  them  richly  adorned,  both  by  nature 
and  art,  are  a^ao  charming  places  for  ex- 
cursions. Florence  is  justly  called  la 
hella,  and  Rome  itself  is  hardly  more  at- 
tractive to  tlie  traveller.  The  JVi«w«  Gui- 
da  per  la  Citta  di  Finrae  (with  views; 
Florence)  is  very  useful  to  the  trav- 
eller. 

Flokeittine  Wobk  ;  a  kind  of  mosaic 
woik,  consisting  of  pecious  stones  and 

S'eces  of  marble.    The  Florentines  were 
sdnguished  for  this  kind  of  work — whence 
the  name. 

Fi.oRiAir,  Jean  nerre  Claris  de,  mem- 
ber of  the  French  academy,  a  proMc 
writer,  fiill  ofgrace  and  spirit,  was  bom  at 
the  castle  of  Florian,  not  far  from  Sauve, 
in  the  Lower  Cevennes.  His  predilection 
for  Spanish  literature  was  derived  from 
bis  mother,  Oilette  de  Salgues,  a  native 
of  Castile.  The  taste  for  the  age  of  chi v- 
ab-y  and  its- customs,  which  animates  the 
romantic  poetry  of  the  Spaniards,  is  clear- 
ly to  be  recognised  in  his  works.  An 
UDcle  of  Florian  had  married  a  niece  of 
Voltaire ;  his  father  was  a  friend  of  this 
celebrated  author,  and  the  author  of  the 
Hmriade  took  pleasure  in  encouraging 
the  talents  of  the  son  of  his  friend,  who 
soon  became  his  favorite.  Florian  enter- 
ed the  service  of  the  duke  of  Penthievre 
as  page,  and  lived  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  year  with  the  duke  in  Paris.  D'Ar- 
gental,  a  fi'iend  of  Voltaire,  whose  house 
was  the  resort  of  artists  and  literary  men, 
had  a  private  theatre,  where  the  first  dra- 
matic essays  of  Florian  were  represented. 
In  these  the  author  himself  played  the 
part  of  the  harlequin.  One  of  them,  call- 
ed Lea  deux  BiUds^  is  still  a  favorite.  At 
tiiesame  time,  he  distinguished  himself 
by  his  poem  called  VoUaxn  d  le  Serfdu 
Mont  Jura,  and  the  ecloffue  of  Boaz  and 
Ruth.  His  Ho^e  of  Louis  Xll  was  less  suc- 
cessful In  l78Sf  he  became  a  member 
of  the  French  academy.  After  the  death 
of  the  duke  of  Penthievre,  he  retired  to 
Sceaux,  in  consequence  of  the  decree 
lianishing  all  nobles  from  Paris.  While 
there,  engaged  in  finishing  his  poem 
Sphraim,  he  was  arrested  1^  the  orders 
of  the  committee  of  public  safey.  The 
fall  of  Robespierre  saved  him  from  the 
guillotine,  and  gave  one  of  his  friends  an 
opportunity  to  obtain  his  liberation;  but 
Ills  sufferings,  and  particularly  the  diead- 
M  Huspense  which  he  had  endured  for  a 
long  time,  had  entirely  exhausted  him. 
He  died,  soon  after  leaving  the  prison,  at 
Sceaux,  Sept.  13, 1794.   As  a  poet,  Florian 


exercised  his  talents  succes^Uy  in  more 
than  one  department  Facilhy,  grace, 
harmony,  and  a  sensibility  rare  in  the 
French  character,  are  the  most  striking 
characteristics  of  his  works.  In  elevated 
subjects,  he  is  deficient  in  fire,  strength 
and  coloring.  His  descriptions  of  man- 
ners are  striking  and  faithful,  particulariy 
his  pictures  of  pastoral  life,  as,  fer  instance, 
in  bii9  &vorite  EstdU,  As  a  writer  of 
fiibles,  he  ranks  immediately  afler  La 
Fontaine.  Voltaire  called  him  by  the 
tender  name  of  Fhrianet,  which  paints  in 
a  striking  manner  the  species  of  poetry 
to  which  the  genius  of  Florian  is  adapted, 
and  to  which  belong  his  GalaUe  (imi- 
tated from  Cervantes),  Fables^  Ckmtes  en 
vers.     His  principal  works  are  EsieUe, 

and,  among  his  dramatic  works,  the  above 
mentioned  Deux  BiUets.  His  Don  Quix- 
ote may  be  read  as  a  French  original,  and 
is  highly  interesting,  however  little  it  may 
be  esteemed  by  fitter  translators.  The 
work  did  not  appear  until  afler  the  death 
of  the  author. 

Florida;  a  country  belonginff  to  the 
United  States,  bounded  N.  by  Alabama 
and  Georgia,  £.  by  the  Atlantic,  S.  and  W. 
by  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  The  northern 
part  of  the  western  boundary  is  formed  by 
the  Perdido,  which  separates  it  from  Ala- 
bama. Florida  formerly  extended  as  &r 
west  as  the  Mississippi,  the  northern  boun- 
dary being  fonned  by  St  Mary's  river 
from  the  ocean  to  its  source,  thence  by  a 
right  line  to  the  point  where  Flint  river 
unites  with  the  Appalachicola,  thence  up 
the  Appalachicola  to  the  parallel  of  lat.  31*^ 
N.,  thence  due  west  on  that  parallel  to  the 
Mississippi.  The  part  lying  between  the 
Mississippi  and  Pearl  is  now  included  in 
the  state  of  Louisiana ;  and  the  part  be- 
tween Pearl  river  and  the  Perdido,  in  tlie 
states  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama.  The 
part  east  of  the  Perdido  is  under  the  terri- 
torial government  of  Florida.  Lon.  80^ 
25'  to87°2(y  W.;  lat.25«to3PN.;  length 
fi-om  N.  to  S.,  about  400  miles ;  average 
breadth,  about  140;  square  miles,  about 
50,000.  The  principal  towns  are  Tulla- 
liassee,  the  seat  of  government,  Pensacola, 
St.  Augustine,  New  Smyrna,  and  St. 
Marks.  The  most  con^derable  rivers  are 
S^  John's,  Appalachicola,  Indian  river, 
Suwaney  and  Conecuh.  The  principal 
island  is  Amelia  island.  The  general  as- 
pet  on  the  sea  shore  is  flat,  sandy  and 
barren;  further  inland,  it  is  marshy, 
abounding  in  natural  meadovrs;  a  range 
of  low  hills  extends  through  the  peninsula. 
The  river  St.  John's,  which  has  a  courae 
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of  upwards  of  200  mileB,  forms  a  promi* 
nent  feature  of  the  countiy.  The  great 
swamp  Ouaquepbenogaw  or  Okefbnoco, 
nearly  900  miles  in  circuit,  lies  on  the 
north  side,  about  half  in  Florida  and  half 
in  Georgia.  To  the  south  of  this  are  the 
Alachua  savannas,  a  level  and  fertile  tract, 
bare  of  trees  and  shrubs.  The  lands  of 
'Florida,  in  their  general  character,  are  light 
and  sandy;  and  they  are  represented  as 
not  capable  of  sustaining  a  continual  suc- 
cession of  exhausting  crops.  Considerable 
tracts,  in  difierent  parts,  are  fertile ;  but  far 
the  greater  pert  is  sterile  or  unproductive. 
'The  lands  nave  been  divided  mto  seven 
varieties: — 1.  JPtne  barrens,  which  consti- 
tute a  great  part  of  the  country.  They 
produce  vast  quantities  of  yellow  and  pitch 
pine ;  also  shnibs  in  great  variety,  and  a 
wiry  grass,  which  yields  sustenance  to  nu- 
merous herds  of  cattle.  In  wet  seas(»is, 
orchards  of  peach  and  mulbeny  trees 
flourish  remarkably  well  on  these  lands. 
2.  Hummock  land.  This  variety,  which 
constitutes  the  main  body  of  good*  land,  is 
.  so  called  because  it  rises  in  mounts  or 
small  tuflB  among  the  pines.  Most  of  the 
uplands  remote  from  the  sea  are  of  this 
kmd,  which  is  adapted  to  sugar-cane,  cot- 
ton, indigo,  potatoes  and  pulse.  3.  Prairies. 
These  are  of  two  kinds,  one  found  in  the 
pine  barrens,  being  covered  with  sand,  and 
Sterile ;  the  other  on  high  ground,  covered 
with  wild  grass.  4.  Sioamps.  These  are  of 
two  kinda^--4he  river  and  inland  swamp : 
the  latter  are  the  most  valuable,  producmg 
large  crops  of  rice,  and,  in  some  instances, 
the  best  cotton,  com  and  indiffo  in  the 
country.  5.  Mcarshes.  A  part  ofthese  are 
occasionally  covered  with  salt  vrater,  and 
a  part  with  fresh.  The  fresh  water 
marshes  produce  an  abundance  of  wild 
oats.  6.  A  species  of  marsh,  called  galeuy 
consisting  of  water-courses  covered  with 
spongy  ^rth,  and  trembling  like  jelly  for  a 
considerable  distance  about  the  spot  im- 
pressed. 7.  Elevated  grounds,  covered 
with  large  trees  of  different  species.  Flor- 
ida abounds  in  vegetable  productions  in 
great  variety,  of  most  lu3curiant  growth. 
It  is  remaricable  for  the  majestic  appear- 
ance of  its  towering  forest  trees,  and  the 
brilliant  colon  of  its  flowering  shrubs. 
The  pines,  palms,  cedars  ond  chestnuts 
flTow  to  an  extraordhmiy  size  and  height. 
The  laurels,  especially  the  magnolias,  aro 
uncommonly  sbiking  objects,  rising,  with 
erect  trunks,  to  the  height  of  100  feet, 
forming  towards  the  head  a  perfect  cone, 
and  having  their  dark-green  foliage  silver- 
ed over  with  laige  milk-white  flowers,  fre- 
quently el^t  or  nine  inches  in  diameter. 


There  are  eig^t  different  kinds  of  oak, 
among  which  is  the  live  oak,  which,  after 
forming  a  trunk  from  10  to  20  feet  hif^b, 
and  from  12  to  18  feet  in  circumference, 
spreads  out  its  branches,  in  some  instaneesy 
50  paces  on  every  side.     The  cypreas, 
generally  crowing  in  watery  places,  has 
urge  roots  like  buttresses,  rising  around  its 
lower  extremity ;  then,  rearing  a  stem  of  80 
or  90  feet,  it  tlirovrs  out  a  flat,  horizontal 
top,  like  an  umbrella,  so  that,  often  growing 
in  forests  all  of  an  equal  height,  they  pre- 
sent the  appearance  of  a  green  canopy 
supported  on  columns  in  the  air.    Many 
ricli    fruits,    particularly    limes,   piunes, 
peaches,  grapes  and  figs,  grow  wilcl  in  the 
forests.    St.  John's  river,  and  some  of  the 
lakes,  are  bordered  with  onmce  groves; 
and  olives  are  cultivated  with   success. 
Some   of  the  most  important  produc- 
tions   to    which    the    country   »    weD 
adapted  are  sugar,  coflee,  cotton,  rice,  in- 
digo, tobacco,  vines,  olives,  oranges,  and 
various  other  tropical  fruits.    The  popula- 
tion of  the  country  is  very  small  (for  its 
amount  in  1630,  see  United  States).    The 
waters  contain  various  kinds  of  excellent 
fish,  and  they  also  abound  in  alligatora  and 
other  lizards.    The  thermometer  in  sum- 
mer usually  stands  between  84^  and  88°  of 
Fahrenheit  in  the  shade,  and,  in  July  and 
August  frequently  rises  to  94®.    The  sun 
is  scorching  hot  at  noon.  In  winter,  it  veiy 
rarely  freezes,  nor  is  the  cold  ever  so  se- 
vere as  to  injure  the  China  orange.    From 
the  end  of  September  to  the  end  of  June, 
**  there  is  not,"  says  Volney,  **  peribaps,  a 
finer  climate  in  the  world."   The  name  of 
Florida,  from  Pasqua  Floridoj  or  Palm 
Sunday,  was  given  to  this  reeion  by  Juan 
Ponce  de  Leon,  the  Spanish  discoverer,  in 
1512.    For  a  long  time,  the  name  was 
genera], ;n  Spanisli  woriuLfor  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  North  America.   The  region  now 
called  CardiTia  was  formerly  included  un- 
der Florida,  and  received  the  name  Caro^ 
Una  from  the  French,  who  attempted  to 
colonize  it  during  the  religious  trouoles  in 
the  reipi  of  Charles  EX.   This  colony  en- 
dured  mcredible  hardships,  and  was  extir- 
pated by  the  Spaniards,  who  sent  out  an 
expedition  for  Uiis  purpose  in  1564.   With 
many  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  Florida  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards  till 
1763,  when  it  was  ceded  to  the  British 
government.    In  1781,  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernor of  Florida,  don  Galvez,  conquered 
West   Florida;    and,  by  the   treaty  of 
Paris,  1783,  the  whole  of  both  Floridas 
was  ceded  back  by  Great  Britain  to  Spain. 
In  1819,  negotiations  were  commenced  bq- 
twecn  the  United  States  and  Spain  for  the 
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eeiBk»  of  Florida  to  the  fimner,  and  a 
tieoty  to  that  elS^t  was  entered  into.  This 
treaty  waa  ratified  by  Spain,  October,  1890; 
hj  the  Unked  Statee,  February,  1821; 
ttod^  in  July  of  the  latter  year,  Florida  ytm 
finaUy  taken  possesBion  of  by  general  Jack- 
son, by  order  bf  the  govemmenL 

Florida  Blanca  (Francisco  Antonio 
MoninoJ  count  of;  Spanish  miniater  in  the 
reign  or  Charies  III;  a  man  diadnguiahed 
for  his  ereat  services  and  enterprises  in  the 
cause  of  Spain,  but  destined  aJso  to  expe- 
rience a  great  reverse  of  fortune.  His  fiun- 
ily  name  was  Moimio.    He  was  b<Mm  in 
l/dO,  at  Murcia,  where  his  fiither  was  a 
notary,  studied  in  the  university  of  Sala- 
manca, and  soon  rendered  himself  so  con- 
spicuoua,  that  he  was  intrusted  with  the  im- 
portant post  of  Spanish  ambassador  at  Rome 
during  the  pontificate  of  Clement  XTV. 
In  that  office,  he  displayed  great  ability  in 
several  emergencies,  fie  particularly  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  activity  in  the 
abolition  of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  and  in 
the  election  of  Pius   VL    Charles   HI, 
finding  himself  obliged  to  dismiss  Grimal- 
di,  the  minister  of  loreign  affidrs,  desired 
bim  to  nonunate  his  successor.    Grimaldi 
reconmiended  Monino,  vrho  was  accord- 
ingly created  count  Florida-Blanca,  and 
xeceivcMcl  the  department  of  foreign  affiiin, 
together  with  that  of  jusdce  and  acts  of 
grace,  and  the  superintendence  of  tbeposto^ 
bighwavB  and  public  magazines  in  Spain ; 
80  that  his  authority  was  almost  unlimited. 
He  introduced  post-coaches^  and  caused 
the  pest-roadsto  be  made  practicable;  dih 
reeled  his  attention  to  th^  most  important 
subjects  of  general  police,  pazticulariy  in  the 
capital;  embellished  Madrid,  and  was  en 
every  occasion  the  active  fiiend  of  the  arte 
and  sciences.  He  endeavored  toeonfirm  the 
flood  understandindp  which  existed  between 
me  courts  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  by  a 
double  intermamage  (1785).    His  attempt, 
however,  to  seei|re  the  succession  to  the 
throne  of  Portugal  to  a  Spanish  prince, 
proved  abortive.    The  military  enterprises 
which  he  protected,  the  attack  upon  AJgierB 
(1777),  and  the  siege  of  Gibraltar  (1782^ 
were  unsuccessfuL  A  short  time  before  the 
death  of  king  Charles  III  (October,  1788;^ 
he  reouested  pemussion  to  retire,  and  pre- 
senteatothe  king  a  justification  of  his 
ministerial    career.    The  king  expressed 
himself  satisfied  with  the  latter,  but  refiis- 
ed  to  accept  his  resi^rnation.    After  the  ac- 
cession or  Charles  IV,  however,  his  ene- 
mies, among  whom  was  the  prince  of 
peace,  succeeded  in  effecting  his  dis^ce 
(1799).    He  was  imprisoned  in  the  citadel 
of  Pampelona,  but  was  soon  restored  to 


',  and  banished  to  his  estates.  In 
1806,^he  appeared  once  more  upon  the  po- 
litical theatre,  at  the  tiooe  of  convening  the 
cortes,  but  died  November  20  of  die  same 
year,  at  the  age  of  nearly  80  years. 

Florin  is  sometimes  used  for  a  coin, 
and  sometimes  for  a  mon^  of  account 
The  florin  coin  is  of  different  values. 
The  gold  florins  are  most  of  them  of  a 
coarse  alloy,  some  of  them  not  exceeding 
thirteen  or  fiHuteea  carats,  and  none  of 
them  seventeen  and  a  hal£  As  id  sihrer 
florins,  those  of  Holland  are  worth  abom 
Is.  9d.    (See  Com,) 

Flo  ais,  Frauds,  a  painter,  whose  ftmily 
name  was  Vriendt,  bom  at  Antwerp  ia 
1580,  'was  called  by  his  contemponiries 
the  Raphad  of  Flanders,  He  studied  th« 
art  of  painting  under  Lombard,  at  Lieae. 
The  pupil  soon  surpassed  his  master.  A^ 
ter  his  return  ta  Antwerp,  Floria  establish^ 
ed  a  school  for  painters  in  that  city.  He  a^ 
terwards  went  to  Italy,  where  his  taste,  par- 
ticularly in  dedgn,  was  improved  by  the 
study  of  the  master-pieces  of  Michael 
Angelo ;  but  he  never  equalled  the  pace 
and  purity  of  form  which  distingutebed 
the  Florentine  and  Roman  masters.  His 
style  was  grand,  bsl  his  coloring  and  his 
fif^ores  axe  reproached  with  drrkess  and 
stiflhess.  After  his  retnm  to  his  nativa 
eouqiry,  he  was  enaaged  to  execute  infr- 
portant  paintings^  ana  soon  acquired  a  coq^ 
siderable  fortune,  wbieb  he  sqwmdered  by 
his  excesses^  He  boasted  of  being  the 
boldest  drinker  of  his  time,  aady  to  sustein 
his  reputation,  drank  on  the  most  extrav^ 
gant  vtragers.  He  composed  with  remark- 
able ease.  His  intemperanoe  bfoucfat  him 
to  an  early  grave.  Most  of  his  woras^and, 
in  particular,  his  triumphal  arches,  made 
on  the  occasion  of  the  entry  of  Charies  V 
and  PhiKp  II  mto  Antwerp,  and  his  12  la- 
bors of  Hereuks,  have  often  been  engraved 
by  skilfUl  artists.  His  paintings  are  to  be 
met  -winh  in  Flanders,  Holland,  Spain, 
Paris,  Vienna  and  Dresden.  He  died  in 
1570.  Few  ardsts  have  had  so  many  dis- 
ciples. He  had  more  than  120,  amongst 
whom  were  his  two  sons ;  one  of  whoni» 
Francis  Floris,  has  some  celebrity  as  a 
painter. 

Florus,  Lucius  AnnsBus ;  a  Roman 
historian,  probably  a  native  of  Spain  or 
GauL  He  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the 
2d  century  after  Christ,  and  wrote  an 
abridgment  (epitome)  of  Roman  history  in 
ft>ur  books,  m>m  the  foundation  of  the  city 
to  the  first  time  of  closing  the  temple  of 
Janus,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  Hie  style 
m  florid,  and  not  sufficiently  ample  for 
history.    Some  are  <rf  opimoo  that  the 
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work  of  Flonis  belongs  to  the  age  of  Au- 
gustus, but  that  it  has  come  down  to  us 
witli  interpolatioDS  in  facts  and  language. 
The  besteditiou  is  that  of  DukerfLeyden, 
1744) ;  later  ones  are  by  Fischer  (1760),  and 
Titze  (1819). 

Flos,  in  chemistjy;  the  most  subtile 
parts  of  bodies,  separated  from  the  more 
sross   parts   by   sublimation,   in   a   diy 


FxiOTSAM,  Jetsam  and  Lagan,  in  law. 
Flotsam  is  when  a  ship  is  sunk  or  cast 
away,  and  the  goods  float  on  the  sea ;  jet- 
sam  is  when  a  ship  is  in  danger  of  being 
sunk,  and,  to  lighten  the  ship,  the  goods  are 
thrown  overboard,  and  the  ship,  notwith- 
standing, perishes ;  and  lagan  is  when  the 
eoods  so  cast  mto  the  sea  are  so  heavy 
mat  they  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  therefore 
the  mariners  fasten  to  tlicm  a  buoy  or 
cork,  or  such  other  thing  as  will  not  sink, 
to  enable  them  to  find  them  again. 

Flourish;  an  ap|)ellation  sometimes 
^ven  to  the  decorative  notes  which  a 
singer  or  instrumental  performer  adds  to  a 
passage,  with  the  double  view  of  heighten- 
mg  the  eflect  of  the  composition,  and  of 
di^layinff  his  own  flexibility  of  voice  or 
fineer.  There  is  nothing  of  which  a  sen- 
sible performer  will  be  more  cautious  than 
of  the  introduction  of  Jhunshu,  because 
he  is  never  so  much  in  danger  of  mistak- 
ing, as  when  he  attempts  to  improve  his 
author's  ideas.  With  performers  of  little 
taste,  plain  passages  are  indiscriminate  in- 
vitations to  ornament ;  and  too  frequently 
in  thejlourish,  the  beauty  of  a  studied  sim- 
plicity i»  at  once  overiooked  and  destroy- 
ed. Auditois  who  are  fonder  of  execution 
than  of  expression,  and  more  alive  to  flut- 
ter than  to  sentiment,  ap{daud  these  sacri- 
fices to  vanity ;  but  those  who  prefer  na- 
ture to  affectation,  and  listen  in  order  to 
yee2,  know  exactly  how  to  value  such  per- 
formers. 

Flower-Clock  is  a  contrivance  for 
measuring  time  by  means  of  flowers. — 
Flowers,  it  is  well  known,  open  and  shut 
according  to  the  state  of  die  atmosphere, 
or  accoi^ing  to  the  length  of  the  day. 
Some,  however,  open  at  certain  hours  of 
the  day,  as,  for  instance,  early  in  the  morn- 
ing or  in  the  evening,  and  thus  aflbrd  the 
means  of  indicating  die  time.  I^  for  in- 
stance, flowers  are  chosen  which  regularly 
open  one  hour,  and  then  shut  again,  and 
others,  that  open  and  shut  the  next  h9ur, 
are  placed  beside  the  former,  and.  so 
on  until  sunset,  we  have  a  time-piece  of 
flowers. 

Flower  de  Lis,  or  Flower  be  Luce, 
in  heraldiy ;  a  bearhigrepresentiiig  the  lilyi 


called  the  quern  cfjloufm^  and  the  true 
hieroglypkie  of  rvyai  nugesbf ;  but  of  late 
it  is  oecome  more  common,  bdng  bome 
in  some  coats  one,  in  others  tm^  in 
othera  five,  and  in  some  «em^,  or  spread 
all  over  the  escutcheon  in  great  num- 
hers. 

Flowers,  Artificial  ;  a  conffiderable 
article  of  French  manufturture.  They 
were  first  made  at  Siena,  in  Tuscany ;  and 
Florence,  Milan^  Venice,  and  other  tovnis 
in  Italy,  were  for  a  long  time  the  only 
places  where  this  manufacture  flourished. 
At  present,  the  best  artificial  flowers  are 
made  at  Paris,  Lyons,  Bordeaux,  Rouen, 
Nantes  and  Marseilles,  vnth  astonishing- 
skill  and  taste,  and  exact  imitation  of  na> 
ture.  They  are  worn  in  the  hair,  in  bon- 
nets, &c.  In  former  times,  in  the  height 
of  the  fiishionable  rage  for  porcelmn, 
flowers  of  all  kinds  were  made  of  porce- 
lain, and  the  odor  of  the  real  flowers  imi- 
tated by  means  of  perfumes ;  but  they  are 
now  little  esteemed. 

Flowers,  in  chemisny ;  a  term  formerly 
applied  to  a  variety  of  substances  procur- 
ed by  sublimation,  in  the  form  of  slightly 
cohering  powder:  hence,  in  all  okl  book?, 
we  find  mention  made  of  the  flowers  of 
antimony,  arsenic,  zinc  and  bismuth, 
which  are  the  sublimed  oxides  of  these 
metals,  either  pure  or  combined  with  a 
small  quantity  of  sulphur :  we  have  also 
still  in  use,  though  not  generally,  the  terms 
flowers  of  sulphur,  benzoin,  &e. 

Floviters,  Languaoe  of.  In  the  youth* 
fill  and  imaginative  period  of  nations,  flow> 
ers,  as  well  as  colors,  and  otti^  objcets  of 
sense,  oflen  have  particular  symbohcal  sig- 
nifications attached  to  them.  Who  does 
not  know  that  the  rose  is  the  flower  of  Ve- 
nus, the  flower  of  love  ?  Who  does  not 
remember  the  sad  passage  of  Sbakspeare, 
where  rosemary,  the  flower  of  widows 
and  of  mourning  for  the  departed,  is  so 
happily  introduced?  In  Asia,  where 
the  imagination  is  livelier  and  less  check- 
ed by  intellectual  eulti\^ti(Mi  than  in  Eu- 
rope, and  where  the  art  of  writing  is  not 
generally  practised,  the  langua^  of  flow- 
ers has  acquired  a  more  distmct  char- 
acter. The  signification  of.  flowers  has 
become  more  distinctly  fixed,  and  the  art  or 
combining  them,  so  as  to  express  not  only 
a  single  idea,  but  connected  thoughts,  has 
grown  up.  The  sechision  of  women  in 
me  East,  and  tlieir  ignorance  of  writing,*^ 

Doctor  Mwiden,  ia  his  Travels  in  Toritey,. 

^  Nubii^  and  Palestine  (London,  1828.  Phil< 
30),  says,  "  In  all  my  travels^  I  oniv  met 
one  woman  who  ccMild  read  and  wnte,  an«  that 
was  in  Damiettas  ibe  was  a  Levaaline  Cfaiistiaii> 
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Moneded  with  their  fivdy  ifnaginatkHi, 

nbkh  personifies  evenr  ol^t,  must  be 
eonadeied  as  the  chief  causes  of  the  in- 
Tendon  of  this  language.  Whoever  has 
seen  a  lively  Italian  ciri  make  an  appoint- 
ment with  her  lover,  oy  describing  a  circle 
with  her  finger  to  represent  the  sun,  and 
then  making  the  sign  of  two,  or  any  other 
number,  to  mdicate  a  particular  hour  after 
sunset,  or  before  sunrise,  according  as  the 
figure  is  made  on  one  or  the  other  side  of 
the  cirde,  will  not  be  surprised  that  the  la- 
dies of  the  East  can  carry  on  a  correspond- 
ence by  means  of  flowers.  It  is  true  they 
can  on^  convey  general  notions,  such  as 
''thy  grief  pains  me,"  &c. ;  but  their  life  is  so 
unvaried,  that  they  have  little  else  to  con- 
vey. The  bouquet,  which  is  used  as  a  let- 
ter, is  called  Mtoiit.  The  language  of  flow- 
ers is,  of  course,  arbitrary,  and  a  bouquet 
which  a  Persian  ^1  would  understand, 
would  be  unintclhgible  to  an  Egyptian 
inmate  of  the  harem.  The  charm  of  nov- 
ehy  has  sometimes  attracted  attention  in 
the  West  to  this  tender  laaguage,  and  dic- 
tionaries have  been  composed  to  explain 
its  mysteries.  But  the  European  races 
are  too  much  matter-of-fact  people  to 
find  pleasure  in  the  habitual  use  or  these 
emblenis,  which  are,  moreover,  incapable  of 
expressing  the  complicated  ideas  springing 
up  in  active  and  intellectual  society.  Mad- 
den, in  the  work  already  mentioned,  says, 
"  A  Turkish  lady  of  fashion  is  wooed  by  an, 
inyiaibte  lover.  Iii  the  progress  of  the  court- 
ship, a  hyacinth  is  occasionally  dropped 
in  her  path  by  an  unknown  hand,  and  tlie 
female  attendant  at  the  bath  does  the  office 
of  a  Mercury,  and  talks  of  a  certain  efifen- 
di  seeking  a  lady's  love,  as  a  nightingale 
aspiring  to  the  aflections  of  a  rose.**  In 
the  Onentai  language  of  flowers,  the  same 
plant,  under  dinerent  circumstances,  re- 
ceives different  senses ;  for  instance,  a  rose 
without  thorns  means  toe  may  hope  every 
^hxHg ;  whilst  a  rose  without  leaves  means 
Aere  is  no  hope.  In  the  works  on  this 
fubject,  published  in  Europe  (principally 
in  Germany  and  France),  there  is  k»8 
^caejr  of  shading  in  the  expression. 
The  Uermans  have  a  very  old  proverb 
^c^  dU  Mume  sprechen  (to  speak  trough 
flowers),  which  means  to  speak  indirectly 
sad  darkly.  The  Englisli  phrase  to  speM 
ynder  the  rose  means,  to  speak  under  con- 
ton  of  secrecy. 
Flowxes  of  Ajttimont.   (See  AnUm4h 

Flowk&s  of  Sitlphub.  (See  Sulphur.) 
Flowers,  Paintino  of,  in  the  art  or 

ttl  ber  pecoUar  talent  waa  looked  opon  aa  soma- 
wBf  auperlMunan. 


the  reprasentatioti  of  flowei% 
which  Iferms  a  department  of  the  art  Inr 
itself.  The  highest  perfection  of  such 
int)ductionB  ia  accuracy,  and  they  belong, 
therefore,  to  a  subordmate  branch  of  the 
art  The  most  celebrated  flower-painters 
are  Huysum,  Rachel  Ruysch,  Segher, 
Verendael,  M^on,  Roepel,  Dressier.  (See 
PcdnHng.) 

Floweb  Tiu.de  in  Holland.  Haar- 
lem was  formerly  the  centre  of  this 
trade.  In  1636  and  1637,  a  real  tulip 
mania  prevailed  in  Holland.  Bulbs,  which 
the  seller  did  not  possess,  were  sold  at 
enormous  prices,  on  condition  that  they 
should  be  delivered  to  the  purchaser  at  a 
given  time.  13,000  florins  were  paid  for 
a  single  semper- Augustus ;  for  three  of 
them  together,  30,000  fl.;  for  148  grains 
weiffht,  4500  fl. ;  for  296  grains  of  admi- 
ral-Liefkenshoek,  more  tl^  4000  fl. ;  for 
adnural-Enkhuizen,  more  than  5000,  &e. 
For  a  viceroy,  on  one  occasion,  was  paid 
4  tons  ,  of  wheat,  8  tons  of  rye,  4  fat 
oxen,  8  pigs,  12  sheep,  2  hhds.  of  wine, 
4  bbls.  of  beer,  2  bbls.  of  butter,  1000  lbs. 
of  cheese,  a  bundle  of  clothes,  and  a  silver 

Eitcher.  At  an  auction  in  Alcmaer,  some 
ulbs  were  sold  for  more  than  90,000  fl. 
An  individual  in  Amsterdam  gained  more 
than  68,000  florins,  by  this  trade,  in  four 
months.  In  one  city  of  Holland,  it  is 
said,  more  than  10,000,000  tulip  bulbs 
were  sold.  But  when,  on  account  of  the 
purchasers  refusing  to  pay  the  sums  agreed 
upon,  the  states-general  (April  27,  1637) 
ordeied  that  such  sums  should  be  exacted, 
Uke  other  debts,  in  the  common  way,  the 
extravagant  prices  fell  at  once,  and  a  sem- 
per-Augustus  could  be  had  for  50  florins : 
yet  the  profits  of  raising  rare  tulips  were 
afterwards  condderabfe;  and,  even  at 
present,  we  find  25 — ^150  fl.  the  price  of  a 
smgle  rare  tulip,  in  the  catalogues  of  the 
Haarlem  florists.  Until  the  tune  of  the 
French  revolution,  tlie  florists  of  Haariem 
obtained  their  bulbs  principally  from  Lisle, 
and  other  towns  in  Flanders,  where  the 
clergy  were  engaged  in  raising  them. 
They  afterwards  carried  on  tlie  business 
themselves ;  but  the  whole  trade  is  now 
•f  little  importance.  Even  after  the  de- 
cline of  this  trade,  Alcmaer  did  not  lose 
its  reputation  for  iK)ssessing  the  first  ama- 
teurs and  connoisseurs  in  flowers.  Per- 
sons in  independent  circumstances  en- 
gaged in  cultivating  flowers,  particularly 
hyacinths.  Florists  obtain  theur  supplies, 
not  only  of  hyacinths,-  but  also  of  ranun- 
culuses, auriculas,  pinks,  anemones,  &.C., 
the  denoand  for  which  has  been  gradually 
increaaing,  partly  from  that  source,  and 
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ftom 
kill  oontmufls  to  Be  Ihe  en^Mriom  finr  ^ 
most  beautiftil  of  these  srtides.  Iiy»^ 
doths  first  began  to  rise  ill  estnistion  m 
ITSa  In  that  year,  IdSefl-weoefiaid for 
paBo-noD-plaB-uhm,  and  in  the  same  pro- 
porti<Mi  for  others  Between  Alcmaer 
and  Leyden  there  aie  more  than  30  acres 
of  land  a^ropriated  to  hyacinths  itoie, 
which  thnve  best  in  a  loose  and  sandy 
soil  There  are  sdll  12  or  13  great  florists 
m  and  around  Haarlem,  besideB  a  number 
of  leas  unportance.  Th^  send  their  flow- 
en  to  Germany,  Russia,  England,  &c.,  and 

to  Turkey  and  the  cape  of  Good 


Lownre ;  the  position  of  the  sheets  or 
lower  comers  of  the  prindpal  sails,  -when 
they  are  loosened  to  the  wind,  so  as  to 
leceiTe  it  more  nearly  peipendicular  than 
when  they  are  close-hauled,  although 
more  obliquely  than  when  going  beSSn 
the  wind.  A  ship  is,  there&re,  said  to 
have  a  flowing  eiieet,  when  the  wind 
crosses  the  line  of  her  course  nearly  at 
right  anffles ;  that  is  to  sav,  a  ship  steering 
due  noiui,  with  the  wind  at  the  east,  or 
directly  on  her  side,  will  have  a  flowing 
sheet ;  whereas,  if  the  sheets  were  extend- 
ed close  ^  she  would  sail  two  points 
nearer  the  wind,  viz.,  N.  N.  £. 

Floto,  William ;  the  first  delegate  flrom 
New  Yoiic  that  ngued  the  decluation  of 
independence.  He  was  bom  on  Long 
Island,  Dec.  17,  1734,  and  was  left,  in  his 
youth,  heir  to  a  large  estate.  His  educa< 
tion  was  limited,  but  his  natural  intelli- 
cence  great,  and  his  character  elevated. 
He  took  part  early  in  the  controversy  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  colonies,  on 
the  side  of  the  latter.  He  was  first  elected 
a  delegate  horn  New  York  to  the  conti- 
nental congress  of  1774,  and  continued  an 
active  member  of  it  until  after  the  dechura- 
tion  of  independence.  During  the  war, 
his  property  was  laid  waste,  and  his  man- 
sion occupied  by  the  enemy.  He  com- 
manded the  militia  of  Lonff  Island,  served 
as  senator  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and, 
fix>m  1778)  when  he  was  again  elected  to 
represent  the  state  in  the  continental  con- 
grass,  he  remained  in  the  national  coun* 
ciis,  until  the  expiration  of  the  first  con- 
gress, under  the  present  federal  constitu- 
tion. He  ended  his  days,  Aug.  4, 1831, 
aged  67  years,  on  a  farm  upon  the  Mo- 
mi^  river,  which  he  began  to  cultivate 
in  1784,  and  to  which  he  removed,  with 
,his  family,  in  1803.  His  memory  is  hon- 
omMe  in  every  respect  He  was  a  fiuth- 
flil  and  &vorite  public  servant  for  more 
OianSOyean. 


FxrUAM,  in  diem&Miy;  Mte  flnc 
eoveved  by  Scheele,  and  ^sdagirished  fa^ 
the  fi)Uowing  properties :  When  siriplnine 
•eid  is  poured  upon  tfaem,  they  emii  aerid 
▼apers  of  fluoric  acid,  which  corrode  glasBb. 
Wnen  heated,  sevend  of  them  phoniiio- 
resce.  They  are  not  deeonqposed  by  beol^ 
norahered  k^  combustibles.  Theyooni- 
bine  with  aiiea  by  means  of  heat.  Most 
0f  them  are  sparingly  soluUe  in  water. 

Fi^t^s,  Nicholas  von  der,  bora,  in  the 
viUajfe  of  Saxeln,  in  ^  canton  of  Unter^ 
walcten,  lived  with  his  parents  and  chil- 
dren on  the  patonal  estate,  and  was  cole- 
bnited  fi»r  the  purity  of  his  life.  In  seve* 
lal  military  expeditions,  he  exhihited  no 
less  humanity  than  valor ;  and,  as  coun- 
sellor of  his  canton,  he  was  equally  din* 
tinguished  for  wisdom  and  prudence. 
The  digni^  of  Umdamman^  whicfa  wasi 
oflferad  to  nim,  he  declined.  From  his 
youth,  he  was  inclined  to  a  oooteinplalive 
life,  and  was  abstemious  and  austere  in  iam 
habits.  At  the  age  of  50,  after  having 
feithfiilly  fulfilled  the  duties  of  a  good 
citixen,  and  become  the  fether  often  dnl* 
dren,  he  determined,  with  the  consent  of 
his  wife,  to  quit  the  world,  and  five,  in 
fiiture,  m  solitude.  He  chose  fer  his  resi- 
dence a  Bolitaiy  spot,  not  &t  distant  from 
Saxeln,  which  was  enMvened  only  by  a 
waterfall  There  he  spent  his  tkne  in 
prayers  and  pious  meditations.  Hisrepa- 
tation  was  increased  by  the  report  that  he 
lived  without  food,  except  theLord^  sup- 
per, of  which  he  partook  once  a  moodi. 
All,  who  stood  in  need  of  counsd  or  oon* 
BoladoD,  had  recourse  to  him,  as  an  expe* 
rienced  and  judicious  adviser.  He  soon 
became  the  benefecCorof  the  whole.ooBii* 
try.  Jealousy  and  distrust  had  risen 
among  the  eight  cantons  which,  at  that 
time,  compos^  the  Swiss  confederacy. 
It  was  suspected  that  the  booty  t^een  flrom 
the  Bui^ndians,  defeated  a  short  time 

rvious  at  Nancy,  had  not  been  feithful- 
divided ;  the  larger  aristocmtic  towu 
made  common  cause,  and  wished  to  re- 
ceive  Freyburg  and  Soleure  into  the  con- 
federacy, to  wmch  the  emaller  democntie 
cantons  were  opposed.  An  assembly  of 
the  deputies  of  the  confederated  cantons, 
which  was  held  at  Stantz  (the  cnrital  of 
the  canton  of  Unterwalden),  in  1481,  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  these  affiurs  into 
consideration,  was  agitated  by  the  mosr 
violent  debates.  The  dissolution  of  die 
confederacy,  and,  with  it,  the  ruin  of  the 
liberty  of  Switzerland,  which  must  have 
been  the  inevitable  consequence,  seined 
at  hand.  At  diis  crisis,  hnOhtr  Ocnit,  a* 
Nicholas   was    now    called,     appeared 
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k  the  aasembly  of  the  deputiefl.  His 
ffeat  reputation,  bis  lofty  and  dignified 
appeaFance,  which  seemed  to  bespeak  a 
messenger  firom  beaven,  his  ctmciliating 
but  powerful  language,  in  which  he  paint- 
ed the  dangers  of  separation,  and  exhorted 
10  union,  produced  such  an  impression  on 
the  assembly,  that  a  compact,  famous  in 
Swiss  history  as  the  covenant  of  Stantz, 
mis  immediately  entered  into  (Dec.  22, 
1481};  all  difierences  were  composed; 
Freybuig  and  Soleure  were  received  into 
the  confederacy,  and  the  libem  of  Swit- 
zerland was  saved.  Brother  Glaus,  after 
having  completed  this  work,  returned, 
amidst  the  blessings  of  his  fellow  citizens, 
to  his  cell,  where  he  continued  teaching 
viitue  and  wisdom,  till  his  death.  May  S£^ 
1487,  at  the  age  of  70  years.  All  Unter- 
waldea  followed  his  body  to  the  tomb, 
and  all  Switzerland  mourned  his  death ; 
foreign  princes  honored  his  memory; 
and,  in  1671,  Clement  X  caused  him  to 
be  beatified. 

FLUEirr,  in  fluxions ;  the  flowing  quan- 
tity, or  that  which  is  continually  increas- 
inff  or  decreasing^  vrfaether  line,  surface, 
solid,  &c    (See  Caladus.) 

Fluid,  in  physioloff^;  an  appellation 
given  to  all  bodies  which  yield,  vnthout 
aeparatidHf  to  the  slightest  pressure,  easily 
moveamoof  themselves,  and  accommo- 
date tbemBeTves  to  all  changes  of  position, 
so  as  always  to  preserve  a  level  surface. 
All  fluids,  except  those  in  the  form  of  air 
oreasyars  incompressible  m  any  consid- 
ciable  degree.  All  fluids  gravitate  or 
weigh  in  proportion  to  theu:  quantity  of 
BMtter,  not  only  in  the  open  air,  or  m 
aoctto,  but  in  their  own  elements.  Al- 
though this  law  seems  so  consonant  to 
reason,  it  was  supposed  by  ancient  nat- 
uralists, who  were  ignorant  of  the  equal 
and  general  pressure  of  all  fluids,  that  the 
component  parts,  or  the  particles  of  the 
aame  element,  did  not  gravitate  or  rest  on 
«ech  other ;  so  that  the  weight  of  a  vessel 
of  water,  balanced  in  air,  would  be  en- 
jiiely  loBt  when  the  fluid  was  weighed  in 
iis  own  element.  The  foUovnng  ezperi- 
BMDt  seems  to  leave  this  question  peifect- 
ly  decided :  take  a  common  bottie,  corked 
cloee,  with  some  shot  in  the  inside  to 
make  it  sink,  and  fasten  it  to  the  end  of  a 
scale  beam ;  then  immerse  the  bottle  in 
^nter,  and  balance  the  weight  in  ibe  op- 
posite scale ;  afterwards  open  the  neck  of 
the  boitie,  and  let  it  fill  with  water,  which 
^I  eause  it  to  sink ;  then  weigh  the  bot- 
tle acam.  Now  it  will  be  found  that  the 
^«rat  of  the  water  which  is  contained  in 
the  botde  is  equal  to  the  diflerence  of 
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the  weights  in  the  scale,  when  it  is  bal- 
anced in  air;  which  sufficiently  shows 
that  the  weight  of  the  water  is  the  same 
in  both  situations.  As  the  particles  of  flu- 
ids possess  weight  as  a  common  property 
of  bodies,  it  seems  reasonable,  that  they 
shouM  possess  the  consequent  power  of 
gravitation  which  belongs  to  bodies  in 
general  Therefore,  supposing  the  parti- 
cles which  compose  fluids  to  be  equal, 
theur  gravitation  must  likewise  be  equal ; 
so  that  in  the  descent  of  fluids,  when  the 
particles  are  stopped  and  supported,  tho 
gravitation  being  equal,  one  particle  will 
not  have  more  propensity  than  another  to 
change  its  situation ;  and,  after  the  impel- 
ling force  has  subsided,  the  particles  will 
remain  at  absolute  rest  From  the  gravirf 
of  fluids  arises  their  pressure,  which  is  al- 
ways proportioned  to  the  gravity.  For  if 
the  particles  of  fluids  have  equal  magni- 
tude and  weight,  the  gravity  or  pressure 
must  be  proporticmal  to  the  depth,  and 
equal  in  every  h<Hrizontal  line  of  fluid; 
consequentiy,  the  pressure  on  the  bottom 
of  vessels  is  equal  in  every  part.  The 
pressure  of  fluids  upwards  ]b  equal  to  the 
pressure  downwards,  at  any  given  depth. 
For,  suppose  a  column  of  water  to  con- 
sist of  any  given  number  of  particles,  act- 
ing upon  each  other  in  a  perpendicular 
direction,  the  first  particle  acts  upon  tho 
second  with  its  own  weight  only ;  and,  as 
the  second  is  stationary,  or  fixed  by  the 
surrounding  particles,  according  to  the 
third  law  of  motion,  that  action  and  reac- 
tion are  equal,  it  is  evident  that  the  action 
or  gravity,  in  the  first,  is  repelled  in  an 
equal  degree  by  the  reaction  of  the  sec- 
ond ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  second  acts 
on  the  third,  with  its  own  gravity  added 
to  that  of  the  first ;  but  still  the  reaction 
increases  in  an  equivalent  degree,  and  so 
on  throughout  the  whole  depth  of  tlie 
fluid.  The  particles  of  a  fluid,  at  the 
same  depth,  press  each  other  equally  in 
all  directions.  This  appears  to  rise  out  of 
the  very  nature  of  fluids ;  for,  as  the  parti- 
cles give  way  to  every  impressive  force, 
if  the  pressure  amongst  themselves  should 
be  unequal,  the  fluid  could  never  be  at 
rest,  which  is  contrary  to  experience  ; 
therefore  we  conclude  that  the  particles 
press  each  other  equally,  which  keeps 
them  in  their  own  places.  This  principle 
applies  to  the  whole  of  a  fluid  as  well  as  a 
part.  For  if  four  or  five  glass  tubes,  of 
dififerent  forms,  be  immersed  in  water, 
when  the  corks  in  the  ends  are  taken  out, 
the  water  will  flow  through  tiie  various 
windings  of  the  diflerent  tubes ;  and  rise  In 
all  of  them  to  the  same  height  as  it  stoutU 
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in  the  atraigbt  tube:  tberefinre  the  drops 
of  fluids  must  be  eijually  pressed,  in  all 
directions,  during  their  ascent  through  the 
various  angles  of  the  tube ;  otherwise  the 
fluid  could  not  rise  to  the  same  height  in 
them  alL  From  the  mutual  pressure  and 
equal  action  of  the  particles  of  fluids,  the 
surface  will  be  perfectly  smooth,  and  par- 
allel to  the  horizon.  If,  from  any  exterior 
cause,  the  sur&ce  of  water  has  some  parts 
higher  than  the  rest,  these  will  sink  down 
by  tbe  natural  force  of  their  own  gravita- 
tion, and  difliise  themselves  into  an  even 
surface.    (See  J^droatatics.) 

Fluiditt  ;  the  state  or  bodies  when 
their  parts  are  very  readily  movable  in 
all  directions  with  respect  to  each  other. 
Many  useful  and  curious  properties  arise 
out  of  this  modification  of  matter,  which 
form  the  basis  of  the  mechanical  science 
called  hytbrostatics^  and  are  of  considemble 
importance  in  chemistry. .  But  the  atten- 
tion of  the  chemist  is  chiefly  directed  to 
the  state  of  fluidity,  as  it  may  aflect  the 
component  parts  of  bodies.  A  solid  body 
may  be  converted  into  a  fluid  by  heat 
The  less  the  temperature  at  which  this  is 
effected,  the  more  fusible  the  bodv  is  said 
to  be.  All  fluids,  not  excepting  the  fixed 
metals,  appear,  from  various  ^cts,  to  be 
disposed  to  assume  the  elastic  fonn,  and 
this  tlie  more  readily  the  higher  the  tem- 
perature. When  a  fluid  is  heated  to  such 
a  degree  that  its  elasticity  is  equal  to  the 
pressure  of  the  air,  its  interior  parts  rise 
up  with  ebullition.  The  capacity  of  a 
dense  fluid  for  caloric  is  greater  than  that 
of  the  same  body  when  solid,  but  less  than 
when  in  the  elastic  state.  If  tliis  were 
not  the  case,  the  assumption  of  the  fluid 
and  elastic  state  would  be  scarcely  at  all 
progressive,  but  efiected,  in  roost  cases, 
instantlv  as  to  sense.  (See  Cahric)  The 
state  of'^  dense  fluidity  appears  to  be  more 
favorable  to  chemical  combination  than 
either  the  solid  or  elastic  state.  In  the 
solid  state,  the  cohesive  attraction  prevents 
the  parts  from  obeying  their  chemical  ten- 
dencies ;  and,  in  the  elastic  state,  the  repul- 
sion between  the  parts  has,  in  af  great 
measure,  the  same  effects..  Hence  it  has 
been  considered,  though  too  hastily,  as  a 
chemical  axiom,  that  corpora  wm  agutU 
mrijimda. 

Fluids,  Motion  op.  The  motion  of 
fluids,  viz.,  their  descent  below  or  rise 
above  die  common  surface  or  level  of  the 
source  or  fountain,  is  caused  either,  1.  by 
the  natural  gravity  or  pressure  of  the  fluid 
contained  iu  the  reservoir  or  fountain; 
or,  2.  by  the  pressure  or  weight  of  the  air 
on  the  surface  of  the  fluid  in  the  reservoir, 


when  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  eilber  t^en 
off  or  diminished,  on  some  part,  in  aque- 
ducts or  pipes  of  eonduit ;  3.  by  the  spring* 
or  elastic  power  of  compressed  or  con- 
densed air,  as  in  tbe  common  water  engine  ; 
4.  by  the  force  of  pistons,  as  in  all  kinds 
of  fbrcin^  pumps,  &c. ;  5.  by  the  power 
of  attraction,  as  in  the  case  of  tides,  &c. 

Fluob,  or  Fluor-Spar.  The  crystals 
and 'crystalline  masses  of  this  mineral, 
when  so  cleaved  as  to  improve  all  its 
cleavages  in  an  equal  degree,  result  in 
regular  octahedrons,  which  figure  is  there- 
fore assumed  as  the  primitive  form  of  the 
species.  It  presents  an  extensive  variety 
of  crystals,  of  which  the  cube  and  tlie 
cubo-octahedren  are  the  most  fineqooit, 
the  primitive  fonn  being  comparativdy 
rare.  They  vary,  in  size,  from  very  mi- 
nute to  several  inches  in  diameter.  Lustre^ 
vitreous;  color,  white,  though  not  veiy 
common,  and  seldom  pure ;  more  gener- 
ally wine-yellow  or  violet-blue.  Amon^ 
its  brightest  colors  are  emerald  and  pis- 
tachio-green,  sky-blue,  rose-red  and  cnm- 
son-red  Veiy  dark  blue  colcnns,  bcnier- 
ing  on  black,  and  probably  owing  to 
foreign  admixtures,  sometimes  occur. 
Sometimes  diflTerent  shades  of  colors  are 
disposed  in  coats  parallel  to  the  flices  of 
the  cube,  or  symmetrically  distributed 
along  the  edges  or  solid  angles  of  ciystels. 
Translucent  as  well  as  transpermt ;  brit- 
tle; hardness,  between  apatite  and  am- 
gonite,  and  capable  of  neing  scratched 
with  ease  bv  the  knife ;  spe<^c  giavity, 
3.14.  Besides  occurring  m  well-defined 
crystals,  it  oflen  appears  massive,  in  which 
case  the  composition  is  columnar,  the 
particles  being  of  considerable  size,  some- 
times diverging,  but  more  often  forming-  a 
curved,  lamellar  composition.  The  com- 
position is  also  granular,  the  individuals 
being  of  various  sizes.  It  is  hkewise, 
though  more  rarely,  impdpable,  the  fi«e- 
ture  becoming  flat,  conchoidal  and  sp]in>> 
tery,  and  the  surface  of  fi«cture  beine 
scarcely  glimmering.  Fluor  is  composed 
of  72.14  of  hme,  and  ^M  of  fluoric 
acid.  Before  the  blow-pipe,  it  decrepi- 
tates, and  becomes  phosphorescent^  btit 
loses  its  color,  and  melts,  at  last,  into  an 
opaque  globule.  It  phosphoresces  like- 
wise, if  thrown  upon  igiuted  charcoal  cMr 
heated  iron.  The  light  emitted  is  gener- 
ally purple,  though  some  varieties  affimi 
bright  green  colors.  In  consequence,  they 
have  received  the  name  of  ddoroahanej  or 
wro-smaragius.  A  varie^  of  tnis  latter 
Kind,  from  £caterineburg,  in  Russia,  pfaoe- 
nhoresces  simply  fix>m  the  warmth  of  the 
hand.    If  floor  be  exposed  to  too  hi^  a 
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taspenture,  it  keet  the  property  of  again 
Aowing  this  phenomenoo.  Sulphuric 
acid  decompoees  the  powder  of  the  min- 
eral ;  fluoric  acid  is  disengaged  in  a  gas- 
eous state,  and  corrodes  glaasi^  Several 
varieties,  particularly  the  sky-blue  and 
rose-color^  ones,  lose  their  color  on  ex- 
poeure  to  the  light  Fluor  is  not  unire- 
quently  found  in  beds,  as  at  Alston  Moor 
and  Castleton,  in  England ;  more  gener- 
ally, however,  it  occurs  in  veins  in  argil- 
laceous schist  and  secondary  limestone, 
accompanied  by  galena-blende,  calcareous 
and  pearl  spars,  heavy  spar,  ouartz,  bitu- 
men and  clay,  as  at  several  places  in 
Cumberland  and  Durham,  of  the  same 
oountxy.  It  also  frequents  primitive  rocks, 
accomponyinf  tin-ore,  mica,  apatite  and 
quartz,  as  at  Zinwald,  in  Bohemia.  The 
most  remaricable  deposit  of  fluor  in  the 
U.  States,  hitherto  discovered,  is  along  the 
countrjT  south-west  from  Cave  rock,  on 
the  Ohio,  for  30  miles,  in  fiallatin  county, 
Ulioois,  where  it  exists  in  an  alluvial  situ- 
atioo,  or  in  veins  traversing  a  compact 
limestone.  Its  crystals  are  often  large, 
and  various  in  their  colors ;  the  prevailing 
tint,  however,  is  a  daik  purple,  approach- 
ing black,  which  is  owing  to  the  interfusion 
of  bituminous  matter,  as  is  apparent  from 
the  odor  when  the  crystals'  are  broken. 
The  chlorophane  variety  exists  very  plen- 
dfuily  at  New  Stratford,  Connecticut 
The  uses  of  fluor  are  numerous  and  im- 
portant It  is  employed  as  a  flux  in  the 
reduction  of  various  ores,  firom  which 
circumstance  the  name  fluor  has  been  de- 
rived Tfao  fluoric  acid,  disengaged  from 
it  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid,  is  used  for 
corroding  and  etcning  upon  glass.  For* 
mer^  the  finest  specimens  were  cut  and 
worn  as  gems;  but  their  inferiority  in 
point  of  hardness,  bein^  considerably  be- 
low that  of  the  aruficial  gems,  has 
brought  them  into  disuse.  It  still  con- 
tinues, however,  when  obtainable  in  mas- 
Ma  of  sufficient  dimensions,  to  be  wrought 
into  various  extremely  ornamental  objects, 
sueh  as  vases,  basins,  obelisks,  &c  This 
manu&cture  is  confined  to  Derbyshire 
(En^^dL  no  other  part  of  the  world  af- 
nrdjnff  fluor  sufficiently  firm  and  tena- 
cious for  the  purpose,  and  which  is,  at  the 
aame  time,  possessed  of  fine  colors.  The 
work  is  performed  on  a  lathe  turned  by 
water,  the  foot-lathe  being  much  more 
liable  to  produce  finctures  in  the  piece 
Worked,  by  its  want  of  steadiness.  The 
tool  employed,  at  first,  is  a  piece  of  the 
best  steel ;  after  which  a  coanse  stone  is 
(qipUod,  with  water,  so  long  as  the  smooth- 
ness is  improved  by  these  means  ^  then 


the  finer  ^pritstone,  pumice,  ^cc ;  till,  final- 
ly, the  article  becomes  sufficiently  smooth 
to  receive  emery,  with  which  the  opera- 
tion is  completed.  The  crevices  which 
frequently  occur  in  the  masses  of  fiuor, 
are  sometimes  concealed  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  galena ;  and,  as  this  substance  is 
often  naturally  found  with  the  fluor,  it  be- 
comes difficult  to  detect  the  fraud.  In 
selling  the  articles,  also,  it  is  a  fi:equent 
practice  to  moisten  them  with  water,  un- 
der the  pretence  of  removing  dust, 
which  is  done  to  bring  out  the  colors  oth- 
erwise invisible,  and  which,  of  course, 
disappear  as  soon  as  the  objects  become 
thoroughly  dry. 

Fi.uoaic  Acid  is  prepared  by  mixiiig 
pure  fluor-spar,  in  coarse  powder,  with 
twice  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  in  a 
leaden  or  silver  retort,  and  applying  heat. 
The  acid  distils  over  in  vapor,  and  must 
be  collected  in  a  receiver  of  the  same 
metal,  surrounded  bv  ice.  At  the  temper- 
ature of  30^  Fahrenheit,  fluoric  acid  is  a 
colorless  fluid,  and  remains  in  that  state  at 
59^,  if  preserved  in  well  stopped  bottles ; 
but,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  it  ffies  off 
in  dense  white  fumes,  which  consist  of 
the  acid  in  combuiation  vrith  the  moisture 
of  the  atmosphere.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
1.0609 ;  but  its  density  may  be  increased, 
by  gradual  additions  of  water,  to  1.2S. 
Its  affinity  for  water  is  far  mater  than 
that  of  the  strongest  sulphuric  acid. 
When  a  drop  of  it  ftdls  into  water,  a  hiss- 
ing noise  is  heard,  similar  to  what  is  oc- 
casioned by  plunging  a  red-hot  iron  into 
that  liquid.  Its  ^or  is  extremely  pene- 
trating, and  its  vapor  dangerous  to  inspire. 
When  applied  to  the  skin,  it  instantly  dia- 
oreanizes  it,  and  produces  the  most  pain- 
ful wounds.  It  acts  energetically  on 
glass ;  the  transparency  of  tiie  glass  is  in- 
stantly destroyed,  caloric  is  evolved,  and 
the  acid  boils,  and,  in  a  short  time,  disan- 
peara  entirely,  a  colorless  gas  beinir  the  sole 
product  This  faa  has  received  the  name 
ofJluo-nLicic  actdj  because  it  is  regarded 
as  a  compound  of  fluoric  acid  and  silica. 
A  better  mode  of  procuring  it,  however, 
is  to  mix  fluor-spar  with  pounded  glass, 
and,  introducing  the  mixture  into  a  glass 
retort,  to  add  sidphuric  acid,  and  apply  a 
moderate  heat:  die  gas  will  make  its  ap- 
pearance in  abundance,  and  may  be  re- 
ceived in  glass  jare  over  the  mercurial 
bath.  It  is  about  48  times  denser  than 
hydrogen.  When  brought  into  contact 
with  water,  it  is  instantiy  absorbed,  depos- 
iting its  silica  in  a  white,  gelatinous  mass, 
which  is  a  hydrate  of  silica.  It  produces 
white  fumes  when  sufiered  to  |)ass  into 
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the  atmosphere.  From  the  strong  affinity 
of  fluoric  acid  for  silica,  it  cannot  be  pre- 
served in  glass  bottles;  and  b  therefore 
kept  in  yessels  of  lead  or  silver.  For  the 
same  reason,  fluoric  acid  is  employed  for 
etching  on  glass — ^its  only  important  appli- 
cation. The  glass  is  covered  with  a  thin 
coat  of  wax,  or  is  brushed  over  with  a 
solution  of  isinglass  in  water;  and,  when 
this  is  dried,  lines  are  easily  traced  by  a 
graver.  It  is  then  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  acid  in  the  state  of  gas ;  the  parts 
of  the  glass  thus  exposed  are  soon  erod- 
ed, the  impression  being  more  or  less 
deep,  according  to  the  time  during  which 
it  is  exposed.  Such  a  metliod,  were  it 
possible  to  obviate  completely  the  defect 
from  the  britdeness  of  glass,  has,  from  the 
hardness  of  that  subst^ce,  tlie  important 
advantage  over  copper,  tliat  the  impres- 
sions do  not  become  less  delicate  from  the 
fineness  of  the  lines  being  diminished  by 
the  pressure  in  tlirowing  them  off.  Dif- 
ferent metiiods  have  been  proposed  to 
render  the  method  practicable ;  and  en- 
gravings, though  not  of  much  dehcacy, 
have  even  been  taken.  As  all  other  acids 
are  compound,  Gay-Lussac  and  Th^nard 
conceived  the  fluoric  acid  &s  such  also, 
and  adopted  the  opinion  that  it  is  compos- 
ed of  a  certain  combustible  body  and  oxy- 
gen gas.  They  accordingly  attempted  to 
decompose  it  by  means  of  some  substance 
which  has  a  strong  afiinity  for  oxygen, 
and  employed  potassium  for  that  purpose. 
When  that  metal  is  brought  into  contact 
with  fluoric  acid,  a  violent  action  ensues, 
accompanied  with  an  explosion,  unless 
the  experiment  is  cautiously  conducted. 
Hydrogen  gas  is  disengaged,  and  a  white 
solid  is  produced,  which  has  all  the  proper- 
ties of  nuate  of  potash ;  the  explanation  of 
which,  given  upon  this  view,  was,  that  tlie 
hydrogen  arises  from  the  decompontion  of 
water,  that  the  oxygen  of  that  fluid  com- 
bines with  the  potassium,  and  that  the  pot- 
ash so  formed  unites  with  the  fluoric  acid. 
They  infer,  therefore,  from  their  experi- 
ments, that  the  strongest  fluoric  acid  hith- 
erto prepared  contains  water.  On  the  other 
bona,  sir  H.  Davy  contended  that  fluoric 
acid,  in  its  strongest  fonn,  is  anhydrous ; 
for,  on  combining  it  with  ammoniacal  gas, 
a  dry  fluate  of  ammonia  is  formed,  mm 
which  no  water  can  be  expelled  by  heat 
He  maintained,  also,  that  fluoric  acid  is 
composed,  not  of  an  inflammable  base 
and  oxy^n,  but  of  hydrogen  united  with 
a  negative  electric  body,  analogous  to 
chlorine,  to  which  he  has  given  the  name 
of  jifvormc.  According  to  this  view,  when 
the  metal  potassium  is  brought  into  con- 


tact with  fluoric  acid,  the  hvdiDgen  is  not 
derived  from  water,  but  from  the  acid, 
and  the  supposed  fluate  of  potash  is  a 
compound  of  fluorine  and  potassium. 
The  phenomena  are  explained  with  the 
same  ease  by  either  theory,  akhoagh  the 
arguments  upon  which  th^  depend  tare 
thought,  by  the  majority  of  chemists,  to 
preponderate  in  favor  of  the  view  pro- 
posed by  sir  Humphrey  Davy.  Fluoric 
acid  forms  salts  by  uniting  with  several 
bases.  Five  fluates  have  hitherto  been 
found  native ;  viz.,  the  fluate  of  lime,  or 
fluor-spar,  the  fluo-siticate  of  alumine, 
or  topaz,  the  fluate  of  cerhim,  the  doable 
fluate  of  cerium  and  3rttria,  and  the 
double  fluate  of  soda  and  alomine,  or 
cryolite.  The  four  latter  are  very  rare 
nunerals,  but  the  first  is  abundant  Pot- 
ash unites  %vith  fluoric  acid  in  two  pro- 
portions, forminff  a  fluate  and  a  bifluate, 
the  former  of  which  consists  of  one  atom 
and  the  latter  of  two  atoms  of  acid  unit- 
ed with  one  atom  of  the  alkalL  A  neu- 
tral fluate  of  soda  may  be  obtained  direct- 
ly from  fluoric  acid  and  carbonate  of 
soda.  It  melts  with  more  difficulty  than 
glass ;  100  parts  of  water,  at  212**  Fahren- 
heit, dissolve  only  4.3  of  it  Neutral  flu- 
ate of  ammonia  is  more  volatile  than  sal- 
ammoniac.  It  is  easily  obtained  by  headag 
one  part  of  dry  sal-ammoniac,  with  a  little 
more  than  two  parts  of  fluate  of  soda,  in 
a  crucible  of  platinum,  with  its  lid  turned 
upwards.  The  earthy  fluates  are  best 
formed  by  digesting  then-  recently  precipi- 
tated moist  carbonates  in  an  excess  of 
fluoric  acid.  That  of  barvtes  is  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  and  readily  in  muriatic 
acid.  The  neutral  fluates  of  fixed  bases 
are  fusible  at  a  high  temperature,  and  are 
not  decomposed  by  heat  and  combustible 
matter ;  nor  does  any  acid,  excepting  the 
boracic,  effect  their  decomposinon^pro- 
vided  they  are  free  from  moisture,  ^hen 
digested,  on  the  contrary,  in  concentrated 
sulphuric,  phosphoric  or  arsenic  acids, 
the  fluoric  acid  is  disengaged,  ^^^^^ 
be  recognised  by  its  property  of  corrod- 
ing glass.  If,  instead  or  g^lass,  the  fluor- 
spar be  mixed  with  dry  vitreous  boracic 
acid,  and  distilled  in  a  glaas  vessel  witn 
sulphuric  acid,  the  proportions  being  i 
part  boracic  acid,  2  fluor-spar  and  l^ 
sulphuric  acid,  the  gaseous  substance 
formed  is  of  a  different  kind,  and  m  ca"^ 
Jluo^Hmc  acid.  Its  density  to  that  of  «r 
is  as  2i(71  to  1.000.  It  is  colorleft  ^» 
smell  is  pungent  It  cannot  be  breatnea 
without  suffocation.  It  extinguisbes  com- 
bustion, and  reddens  vegetable  Wues.  i^ 
has  no  action  on  glass,  but  areiy  power- 
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ill  one  on  Yegetable  and  anima)  matter, 
ooDveitkig  them  into  a  caibonaoeoiia  sub- 
atance.  It  has  a  singulariy  great  afiuaity 
for  water.  When  it  is  mixed  with  air,  or 
any  gas  which  contains  wateiy  vapor,  a 
dense  wliite  cloud  appears,  which  is  a 
combination  of  water  and  fluo-boric  acid 
gas.  From  this  circumstance,  it  forms  an 
exceedingly  delicate  test  of  the  presence 
of  moisture  in  sasesL  Fluo-boric  acid  gas 
ia  rapidly  abeoroed  by  water.  When  po- 
tasMum  is  heated  in  nuo4)oric  acid  gas,  it 
inflames,  and  a  chocolate-colored  solid, 
wholly  devoid  of  metallic  lustre,  is  the 
sole  product  On  putting  this  substance 
into  water,  a  part  of  it  dissolves,  and  a 
solution  of  fiuaDe  of  potash  is  obtained, 
the  insoluble  matter  being  boron.  Ac- 
cordingly, fluo-boric  acid  gas  is  inferred 
to  be  a  compound  of  fluoric  and  bomcic 
adds.  It  unites  with  ammoniacal  gas  in 
three  proportions,  forming  salts,  one  of 
which  is  solid,  and  the  two  others  liquid. 
Other  compounds  of  diis  acid,  with  salifi- 
able bases,  are  scarcely  known. 

FLUflHiifo  (VUesnnfm),  a  well  ford- 
fied  city  on  the  south  side  of  the  island  of 
Waldieren,  belonging  to  the  province  of 
Zeeland,  in  the  lungdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands, ties  at  the  mouth  of  the  Western 
Scheldt,  and  is  connected  with  Middelburg 
by  a  canal.  Population,  4600.  Flushing 
is  the  seat  of  an  admiralty  oflice,  and 
of  the  marine  department  of  the  Scheldt 
The  greatest  curiosity  is  the  new  harbor, 
which  is  capable  of  containing  80  men-of- 
war.  It  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  city, 
with  two  jetties  projecting  for  into  the 
aea.  A  conunandant  of  die  third  class 
resides  here.  There  is  also  a  scientific 
academy  here.  It  is  the  native  place  of 
admiral  De  Ruyter  (q.  v.),  and  the  spot 
where  the  first  standard  of  revolt  firom 
Spain  was  raised.  It  has  a  brisk  com- 
meree  with  the  East  Indies.  Lat  51^  2& 
48"  N.;  Ion.  3^  34/ 57'' E. 

FujTE ;  a  portable,  inflatile  instrument, 
Mown  with  the  breath,  and  consisting  of 
a  tube  of  box  or  ivory,  fiinushed  with 
Mes  at  the  side  for  the  purpose  of  vary- 
ing its  sounds.  Its  name  is  derived  fitim 
the  word  JlutOy  the  Latin  name  of  the 
lamprey,  or  small  eel  taken  in  the  Sicilian 
seas,  because,  like  tliat  fish,  it  is  long  and 
perforated  at  the  side.  The  flute  was  in 
Rreat  esteem  with  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans.    (See  TtbUe,) 

Flute^  Common;  a  wind  instrument, 
consisdng  of  a  tube  about  18  inches  in 
length,  and  1  inch  in  diameter,  with  8 
holes  disposed  along  the  side,  by  the  stop- 
ping sad  opening  of  which,  with  the  fin- 
14* 


J,  the  sounds  are  varied  and  regulated. 
'his  instrument  was  formerly  called  the 
fluie  d  6ec,  fit>m  the  word  6ec,  signifying 
the  beak  of  a  bird,  because  the  end  at 
which  it  is  blown  is  formed  like  a  beak. 
It  is  now  indifierently  called  the  common 
fluU  and  EngUsh  flute,  partly  to  disdn- 
guish  it  ficom  the  German  flute,  and  part- 
ly from  the  supposidon  that  it  is  of  Eng- 
lish invention-^a  fact,  however,  not  ascer- 
tained. 

JRuUd'Mmand;9LGenDsaxfLute,  (See 
Flutey  Ckrman,) 

FluUj  GtnMKij  or  Ckmum  Flute;  a 
wind  instrument  of  German  invention, 
consisting  of  a  tube  formed  of  several 
joints  or  pieces  screwed  into  each  other, 
with  holes  disposed  along  the  side,  like 
those  of  the  common  flute.  It  is  stopped 
at  tlie  upper  end,  and  furnished  with  mov- 
able brass  or  silver  keys,  which,  by  open- 
ing and  closing  certain  holes,  serve  to 
temper  the  tones  to  the  various  flats  aiMl 
sharps.  In  playing  this  instrument,  the 
performer  appties  his  under  lip  to  a  hole 
about  two  inches  and  a  half  fix>m  the  up- 
per extremity,  while  the  fingers,  by  their 
action  on  the  holes  and  keys,  accommodate 
the  tones  to  the  notes  of  the  composi- 
tk>n. 

Flutes  (i^Vmcfc),  in  architecture ;  chan- 
nels or  fiiiTows  cut  perpendicularly  in  the 
shafis  of  columns.  Fining  the  shafts 
of  columns  is  a  practice  never  omit- 
ted in  any  great  and  finished  Grecian 
work.  It  therefore  seems  probable,  that 
it  had  some  relation  to  the  original  type ; 
perhaps  the  furrowed  trunk  might  have 
suggested  the  idea.  It  is,  however,  a 
beautifiil  ornament,  which  m  applied  with 
equal  happiness  to  break  the  otherwise 
heavy  mass  of  a  Doric  shaft,  or  to  obviate  an 
inconsistent  plainness  in  the  other  orders. 

Flux  ;  a  general  term  made  use  of  to 
denote  any  substance  or  mixture  added  tr> 
assist  the  fiision  of  minerals.  In  the 
large  way,  limestone  and  fluor-spar  are 
us^  as  fluxes.  The  fluxes  made  use  of 
in  assays,  or  philosophical  experiments, 
connst  usually  of  alkalies,  which  render 
the  eardiy  mixtures  fusible  by  converting 
them  into  glass.  Alkaline  fluxes  are 
cither  the  crude  flux,  the  white  flux,  or 
the  black  flux.  Crude  flux  is  a  mixture 
of  nitre  and  tartar,  which  is  put  into  the 
crucible  with  the  mineml  intended  to  be 
fused.  The  detonation  of  the  nitre  with 
the  infiammabie  matter  of  die  tartar  is  of 
service  in  some  operations,  though  gener- 
ally it  is  attended  with  inconvenience,  on 
accotmt  of  the  swelling  of  the  materials, 
which  may  throw  them  out  of  the  vessel. 
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White  flux  18  fonned  by  projecting  equal 
parts  of  a  mixture  of  nitre  and  tartar,  by 
moderate  portions  at  a  time,  into  an  ignit- 
ed crucible.  In  tke  detonation  which  en- 
sues, the  nitric  acid  is  decomposed,  and 
flies  ofl^  with  the  tartaric  acid  ;  and  the  re- 
mainder consists  of  the  potash,  in  a  state 
o€  considerable  purity.  This  has  been 
calicd^e^f  nitre.  Black  flux  diflers  from 
the  preceding  in  the  proportion  of  its  in- 
gredients. In  this,  the  weight  of  the  tar- 
tar is  double  that  of  the  nitre,  on  which 
account  the  combustion  is  incdmplete, 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  tartaric 
acid  is  decom|x>8ed  by  the  mere  heat,  and 
leaves  a  quantity  of  coal  behind,  on 
which  the  black  color  depends.  It  is 
used  where  metallic  ores  are  intended  to 
be^  reduced,  and  eflTects  this  purpose  by 
combining  with  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide. 

Fluxions.    (See  Caicidus,) 

Fly  ;  the  name  of  a  very  troublesome 
insect  belon^g  to  the  genus  musca  of 
naturalists.  During  the  summer  and  au- 
tumn, much  inconvenience  is  suffered 
from  flies,  which  settle  upon  every  light- 
colored  olaiect.  The  common  house-fly 
is  an  absolute  cosmopolite,  as  there  has 
been  no  part  of  the  world,  yet  visited, 
where  it  was  unknown;  and,  in  some 
countries,  it  exists  in  such  quantities  as  to 
create  a  serious  evil.  It  preys  upon  eveiy 
description  of  animal  and  vegetable  mat- 
ter, always  preferring  sueh  as  is  in  a  state 
of  putrefaction.  Flics  are  useful  as  agents 
in  the  removal  of  nuisances,  which  they 
eflect  gradually  by  tlieir  numbers.  The 
flesh-fly  deposits  its  eggs  upon  animal 
matter  in  a  state  of  incipient  putrefaction. 
The  lanxB  or  maggots,  upon  being  hatched, 
devour  the  substance  in  which  they  are 
placed,  and,  by  a  wise  provision  of  nature, 
assume  the  pupa  state  about  the  time  their 
nourishment  is  exhausted.  Flesh-flies  are 
gifted  with  an  extraordinary  sense  of 
smell,  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  dis- 
cover the  offensive  objects,  upon  which 
they  delight  to  teed,  at  great  distances. 
By  this  they  are  frequently  attracted  to 
flowers  which  have  a  disagreeable  smell. 
The  small  flies,  which  are  so  annoying  to 
liorscs  and  cattle  during  the  summer 
months,  were  also  arranged,  by  LinnoBUS, 
in  his  great  genus  f?u»ca,  but  now  form  a 
sul>gonus  (stonioxu8)y  which  differs  from 
the  true  flies  in  having  the  mouth  fur- 
nished with  a  peculiar  proboscis,  which, 
when  at  rest,  is  carried  bent  horizontally, 
but  which,  when  about  to  sting,  the  insect 
places  perpendicularly,  and  pierces  the 
skin,  immediately  producing  a  ver)'  sharp 
and  disagreeable  sensation.    In  tlie  genus 


tabanuSf  the  lai^  black  hoim-fly  m  arrmg^ 
ed ;  and  into  this  genus  also  sevcfal  oth- 
er  species  of  flies  are  referable.  Fliesr 
are  observed  to  be  veiy  active  previoiis  to 
rain,  and,  during  its  continuance,  enter 
houses  in  great  numbers,  proving  a  source 
of  great  trouble  and  annoyance  to  the  in> 
mates,  in  soiling  books,  paper,  furniture, 
&c.  A  variety  of  methods  have  been 
recommended  for  their  dispersion,  few  of 
which,  however,  are  of  much  avail.  A 
mixture  of  molasses  and  water,  in  a  oov- 
ered  vessel,  having  a  small  opening  cut  in 
the  top,  is  perhaps  the  best  A  solution 
of  corrosive  sublimate  is  also  efiectual,  but 
the  poisonous  quality  of  this  remedy  makes 
it  too  dangerous  to  be  carelessly  exposed. 

Flt  is  a  name  given  to  a  certain  ap- 
pendage to  many  machines,  either  as  a 
regulator  of  their  motions,  or  as  a  collec- 
tor of  power.  When  used  as  a  regulat5r^ 
the  fly  is  conmionly  a  heavy  disk,  or 
hoop  balanced  on  its  axis  of  motion,  and 
at  right  angles  to  it ;  though  sometimes  a 
regulating  fly  consists  of  vanes  or  wings,, 
which,  as  they  are  whirled  round,  meet 
with  considerable  resistance  fix)m  the  air, 
and  thus  soon  prevent  any  accderation  in 
the  motion  ;  but  this  kuid  of  regulator 
should  rarely,  if  ever,  be  introdueed  in  a 
working  machine,  as  it  wastes  mucli  of 
the  moving  force.  When  the  fly  is  used 
as  a  collector  of  power,  it  is  frequently 
seen  in  the  form  of  heavy  knobs  at  the 
opj)06ite  ends  of  the  straight  bar,  as  in  the 
coining  press. 

Fly-Catchkr.  The  birds  which  con- 
stitute this  class  are  exceedingly  numer- 
ous, and  have  given  rise  to  great  diflScul- 
ties  as  to  their  scientiflc  arrangement,  no 
two  authors  agreeing  in  their  ideas  on  the 
subject.  They  form  the  genus  miaciaiq>a 
of  Brisson  and  Linnseusy  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  of  the  larger  species^  known 
bv  the  name  of  tyrants,  which  the  latter 
placed  in  his  genus  kmius.  In  this,  he 
was  followed  by  Gmelin  and  Latham,  who 
augmented  the  genus  by  adding  many 
species.  Lacep^de  divided  them  into 
three  genera,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
birds,  calling  the  largest  ^anm;  the  next, 
muscivor<B  ;  and  the  smallest,  muscicapa, 
Cuvier,  in  his  last  edition,  fonns  three 
subgenera,  under  the  names  of  tyrannus, 
muscipeia  and  musdcapa^  though  he  also 
admits  several  genera  and  subgenera,  as 
appertaining  to  this  class.  Temminck  di- 
vides this  great  genus  into  two,  mumpeta^ 
nearly  resembling  Cuvier's  sub-genus  of 
the  same  name,  and  vmsdcapa.  The 
prince  of  Musignano  adopts  the  genus 
muscieapa,  dividing  it  into  larger  species, 
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including  the   t^rttnm  of    authors,  and 
amaller  speciea,  the  musdcapc^  muscwortB 
and  ma^xpda  of  authors.     These  birds 
are  widely  distributed   over   the  globe, 
abounding  where  insects  are  most  numer- 
ous, and  are  of  infinite  use  in  destroying 
those  numerous  swarms  of  noxious  in- 
sects, engendered  by  heat  and  moisture, 
which  are  continually  on  the  wing.  Thwe, 
though  weak  and  contemptible  when  in- 
diTidually  considered,  are  formidable  by 
their  numbers,  devouring  the  whole  pro- 
duce of  vegetation,  and  mducing  the  ac- 
cumulated ills  of  pestilence  and  famine. 
The   habits  of  these  birds  are  taciturn, 
aofitaiy  and  untamable.     They  perch  on 
the  highest  branches  of  trees,  whence  they 
watch  for  insects,  and  take  them  on  the 
wing  with  great  quickness.    We  have  ten 
species  inhabiting  the  U.  States ;  the  other 
species,  included  by  Wilson  under  the  name 
of  mitscicapa^  belonging  to  vireo  and  sjfitM. 
These  are,  M.  tyranmts,  well  known  under 
die  common  name  of  Idng  bird ;  M.crin- 
Ua,  great  crested  fly-catcher ;  M.  verUcalis, 
Arkansas  fly-catcher;  M,  savana,  fork- 
tailed  fly-catcher  ;  M.  fotficatcu,  swallow- 
taiied  fly-catcher ;  M.  saya^  Say's  fly-catch- 
er; M.fusca,  pewit;  JW.  vtV«w,  wood  pe- 
wit ;  M.  Modka,  small,  green,  crested  fly- 
catcher; JfeT.  nrftctHo,  American  redstart 

Flying;  the  progressive  motion  of  a 
bird,  or  other  winged  animal,  in  the  liquid 
air.  The  parts  of  birds  chiefly  concerned 
m  flying,  are  the  wings,  by  which  they  are 
sustained  or  wafted  along.  The  manner 
of  flying  is  thus :— The  bird  first  bends  his 
legs,  and  springs  with  a  violent  leap  from 
the  ground,  then  opens  and  expands  the 
joints  of  its  wings,  so  as  to  make  a  right 
line  perpendicular  to  the  sides  of  his  body ; 
thus  the  wings,  with  all  the  feathera  there- 
in, constitute  one  continued  lamina.  Be- 
ing now  raised  a  little  above  the  horizon, 
and  vibrating  the  wings  with  great  force 
and  velocity  perpendicularly  against  the 
subject  air,  that  fluid  resists  those  succes- 
sions, both  fix>m  its  natural  inactivity  and 
elasticity,  by  means  of  which  tlie  whole 
body  of  the  bird  is  protruded.  The  re- 
nstance  which  the  air  makes  to  the  with- 
drawing of  the  wings,  and,  consequently, 
the  progress  of  the  bird,  vrill  be  so  much 
the  greater,  as  the  waft  or  stroke  of  the 
ftn  of  the  wing  is  longer. 

Fltipcg-Fish  ;  the  €a»ce*i«  of  natural- 
ists ;  a  fish  which  is  enabled,  by  the  vibra- 
tion of  its  large  pectoral  fins,  to  leave  the 
water  when  farmed  or  pursued,  and  sus- 
tain itself  for  several  seconds  m  the  air. 
In  o-opical  seas,  the  flying-fish  rise  from 
the  water  in  flocks,  or,  more  propcriy. 


shoals,  of  many  thousand  at  a  time,  when 
disturbed  by  the  passing  of  a  ship,  or  pur- 
sued by  their  inveterate  foes,  the  dolphin 
and  albicore.  They  spring  from  the  crest 
of  a  wave,  and,  darting  forward,  plunge 
into  another  to  wet  the  membrane  of  the 
fins,  and  in  this  manner  continue  their 
flights  for  several  hundred  yards,  often 
pursued  by  marine  birds  in  the  element 
to  which  they  are  driven  for  protection 
against  the  tyrants  of  their  own.  In  all 
the  species  belonging  to  the  genus  ezoce- 
<tw,  the  pectoral  fuis  are  very  much  devel- 
oped, and  the  superior  lobe  of  the  caudal 
fin  shorter ;  the  head  and  body  are  invest- 
ed with  large  soft  scales,  and  the  body  has 
a  ridge  or  carina^  extending  longitudinally 
along  each  side,which  gives  it  somewhat  of 
an  angular  appearance.  Head,  when  view- 
ed fiom  the  fix>nt,  triangular ;  eyes,  very 
large ;  teeth,  minute ;  branchiostegous  rays, 
ten ;  air-bladder,  very  large.  Flying-fish  are 
inhabitants  of  every  temperate  sea,  though 
abounding  in  the  vicinity  of  the  equator. 
In  length,  they  rarely  exceed  13  inches,  and 
are  commonly  found  about  eight  The 
flesh  is  pleasant,  and  much  resembles  that 
of  the  fi«sh  water  gudgeon.  Several  spe- 
cies are  described  by  naturalists,  some  of 
which  have  very  long,  fleshy  filaments,  de- 
pend'mg  from  the  lower  jaw,  the  use  of 
which  is  not  known.  The  exocetus  volitanSf 
or  common  flyinff-fish  of  the  Adantic, 
bears  some  resemblance  to  the  £.  exiUens, 
which  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  but 
diflers  in  having  small  ventral  fins  inserted 
behind  the  centre  of  the  body.  The  ra- 
pidity and  force  with  which  these  fish  move 
through  the  air  by  the  aid  of  their  pecto- 
ral fins,  are  such,  that,  in  comine  on  board 
ships,  they  are  generally  killed  by  the  vio- 
lence with  which  they  strike,  and,  in  some 
cases,  the  head  is  fitictured,  and  beaten  to 
pieces.  In  the  gulf  of  Mexico  are  found 
several  species  with  curious  appendages 
or  filaments  attached  to  the  lower  jaw,  as 
we  have  observed  above;  the  largest  of 
these  is  the  exocetus  apperuHcuUdus  (Wood, 
in  Joum.  Acad.  Nat  Sciences),  a  very 
rare  species,  few  specimens  of  which  ex- 
bt  in  collections. 

Fo,  Foe,  Fohi,  is  revered  in  China  as 
the  founder  of  a  religion,  which  was  in- 
troduced into  China  in  the  first  century 
of  the  Christian  era.  The  circumstances 
are  related  as  follows  : — ^The  emperor 
Ming-ti  X V,of  the  Hang  dynasty,bethought 
himself  of  the  words  of  Confucius—"  In 
the  West  shall  be  found  the  holy  one*^— 
and  sent  two  grandees  of  the  empire, 
Tsay  and  Tsing-King,  in  that  direction, 
with  orders  not  to  return  till  they  had 
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Ibimd  the  holy  one,  and  leained  his  pre- 
cepts. They  retunied  with  the  religion 
oiFoy  which  they  had  found  in  India. 
According  to  the  traditions  of  his  follow- 
era,  Fo  was  bom  in  Cashmere  about  the 
year  1027  B.  C.  His  father,  In-fan-wang, 
was  king  of  that  country ;  his  mothers 
name  was  Move.  He  was  bom  from  her 
right  side.  While  she  was  m  travail,  the 
stars  were  darkened,  and  nine  dragons 
descended  from  heaven.  Immediately 
after  the  birth,  she  died.  In  the  beginning 
of  her  pregnancy,  she  dreamed  that  she 
bad  swallowed  a  white  elephant,  which 
b  the  cause  of  the  veneration  paid  these 
animala  in  India.  According  to  other  ac- 
counts, the  mother  of  Fo  is  said  to  have 
been  impregnated  by  a  ray  of  light  At 
the  moment  of  his  enn:ance  into  the 
world,  he  stood  upright  on  his  feet,  step- 
ped forward  seven  steps,  and,  pointing  one 
nand  to  heaven,  and  the  other  to  the 
earth,  spoke  distincdy  these  words: — 
^'None  m  heaven  or  on  earth  deserves 
adoration  beside  me."  At  that  time,  he 
was  called  Xekias  (She-Kia)  or  Shaka. 
In  his  17th  year,  he  married  three  wives, 
and  became  the  father  of  a  son ;  but,  in 
his  19th  year,  he  left  his  family,  and  went 
witli  four  wise  men  into  the  wilderness. 
At  the  age  of  30,  he  was  suddenly  filled 
with  the  holy  s])irit,  and  became  a  Fo,  or 
divine  being.  He  confirmed  his  doctrines 
by  miracles,  collected  an  immense  num- 
ber of  disciples  around  him,  and  spread 
his  doctrines  tliroughout  the  East  His 
priests  and  disciples  were  called  iu  Chi- 
na, iSbi^;  in  Tartary,  Lamas;  in  Siam, 
TaUtpoins;  and  in  Europe,  Bonzes.  In 
tlie  79th  year  of  his  age,  the  great  Fo,  per- 
ceiving that  his  end  was  approaching,  de- 
clared to  his  disciples  ^Hhat  hitherto  he 
had  spoken  only  in  enigmadcal  and  figu- 
rative language,  but  that  now,  being  about 
to  take  leave  of  them,  he  would  unveil 
to  them  the  mysteries  of  his  doctrine." 
**  Know,  dien,  said  he,  that  there  is  no 
other  principle  of  all  things,  but  the  void 
and  nothing  ^  that  from  nothing  all  things 
have  sprung,  and  to  nothing  all  must  re- 
turn, and  there  all  our  hopes  must  end." 
This  final  declaration  of  Fo  divided  his 
disciples  into  three  sects.  Some  founded 
on  it  an  atheistical  sect ;  the  ^rreater  part 
adhered  to  his  earlier  doctnnes;  while 
others  made  a  distinction  between  exoteric 
and  an  esoteric  doctrine,  which  they  en- 
deavored to  bring  into  harmony.  The 
exoteric  doctrine  of  Fo  contains  his  system 
of  morality.  It  distinguishes  between 
good  and  evil;  he  who  has  done  good 
during  his  Ufe  will  be  rewarded  after 


death;  and  he  who  has  done  evil  viB  be 
punished.  There  are  distinct  places  for 
these  two  sorts  of  souls,  and  to  each  a 
station  is  assigned  according  to  its  deseita. 
The  god  Fo  was  born  to  save  mankind, 
and  bring  back  those  who  had  strayed 
fix>m  the  path  of  righteousness ;  he  su^ 
fered  for  their  sins,  and  obtained  for  them 
a  blissful  resurrection  in  the  other  woild. 
He  gave  his  followers  only  tliese  five  com- 
mandments:— not  to  kill  any  hving  crea- 
ture ;  not  to  take  the  property  of  another ; 
to  avoid  impurity  and  unchastjty ;  not  to 
speak  &lsely ;  and  to  refrain  fi^m  wine. 
The  priests  of  Fo  inculcate,  particulariy, 
the  practice  of  certain  works  of  charity, 
and  especially  of  hberahty  towards  them- 
selves. They  recommend  the  building 
of  convents  and  temples,  in  which  they 
may  deUver  others  from  the  punishment 
which  diey  deserve,  by  their  prayers  and 
pious  exercises^  They  teach  that  who- 
ever disobeys  their  commandments  will 
sufier  the  most  dreadful  torments  after 
deatli,  and  that  his  soul  will  enter  the  bod- 
ies of  the  vilest  and  most  unclean  ani- 
mals. Their  principal  secret  doctrines^ 
into  which  but  few  are  initiated,  are  the 
following : — ^The  origin  and  end  of  'all 
things  is  tlie  void  and  nothing.  The  first 
human  beings  si)rung  from  nothing,  and 
have  returned  to  nothing.  The  void  con- 
stitutes our  being.  All  tliat  exists  sprung 
from  nodiing,  and  the  mixture  of  the  ele- 
ments, and  all  must  return  whence  it 
came.  All  things  hving  and  inanimate 
togetlier  constitute  one  whole;  difiering 
from  each  other,  not  in  essence,  but  only 
in  form  and  qualities.  The  original  e»* 
sence  of  all  thmgs  is  pure,  unchangeable, 
highly  subtile  and  simple,  and,  because  it 
is  simple,  the  perfection  of  all  other  be- 
ings. It  is  perfect,  and  therefore  exists  in 
an  uninterrupted  quiet,  without  possess- 
ing virtue,  power  or  intelligence ;  nay,  its 
veiy  essence  consists  in  the  absence  of  in- 
telligence, activity  and  want  or  desire. 
Whoever  desires  to  be  happy,  must  con- 
stantly endeavor  to  conquer  himself  and 
become  like  the  original  essence.  To  ac- 
comphsh  tliis,  he  must  accustom  himself 
not  to  act,  desire,  feel  nor  think.  Accord- 
ing to  Klaproth,  his  precept  was,  *'  En- 
deavor to  annihilate  thyself,  for,  as  soon 
as  tliou  ceasest  to  be  thyself,  thou  becom- 
est  one  with  God,  and  rctumest  into  his 
being."  The  public  worship  of  Fo,  which 
became  a  national  religion,  is  called,  in 
India,  Bramanism,  Under  various  forais, 
it  is  spread  through  Hindostan,  Thibet  and 
Tartaiy.  The  other  followers  of  Fo 
adopt  the  doctrine  of  the  void  and  uoth- 
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mat.    All,  however,  befieve  in  the  trans- 
ini^;ration  of  soub,  and  that,  when  a  soul 
first  appears  on  earth)  and  animates  a  hu- 
XDan  body,  it  inhabits  the  body  of  a  Bra- 
min.    After  his  death,  it  passes  into  the 
bodies  of  other  men,  or  of  beasts,  accord.- 
ing  to  the  preponderance  of  his  good  or  bad 
actions,  till  it  enters  the  class  of  Samana^ 
a»u,  and  finally  appears  in  the  body  of  a 
perfect  iSbfiMin4Ban,who  has  no  more  crimes 
to  expiate ;  they  are  all  wiped  off  by  for- 
mer migrations ;  he  need  no  longer  revere 
the  gods,  who  are  only  the  servants  of  the 
Supreme  God  of  the  universe.   Free  from 
paasioiis,  and  incapable  of  committing  any 
impurities,  he  dfes  only  to  return  into  the 
I>eity,  from  whom  his  soul  had  emanated. 
This  Supreme  Bein^,  the  essence  of  all 
thmgB,  is  eternal,  invisible,  incomprehen- 
able,  almighty,  merciful,  just,  beneficent, 
and  originated  from  itself;    It  cannot  be 
represented  by  anv  image,  neither  can  it 
be    worshipped,    because  it  is  elevated 
above  all  worship ;  but  its  attributes  may 
be  represented,  and   adored,   and  wor- 
shipped.   This  is  the  source  of  the  wor- 
ship of  images  by  the  nations  of  India, 
and  of  die  multitude  of  particular  tutela- 
ry'deities  in  China.    All  the  elements,  the 
changes  of  the  weather,  the  phenomena 
of  the  atmosphere,  every  rank  and  profes- 
sion,  has  its  particular    genius.     These 
gods  of  fire,  water,  soldiers,  &c.,  are  only 
uie  principal  officers  of  the  Supreme  God 
Seng-Wanff-Mau,  who  looks  down  fiiom 
his  seat  in  the  highest  region  of  the  heav- 
ens, in  undisturbed  quiet,  upon  the  doings 
of  mankind.    Eveiy  Chinese  makes  an 
image  of  his  guardian  genius  in  wood  or 
stone,  and  pays  to  it  his  religious  homage 
three  times  a  day.    The  Samanaan,  lost 
in  continual  contemplation  and  meditation 
on  the  Supreme  God,  makes  it  his  chief 
concern  to  destroy  himself,  in  order  to  re- 
turn, and  be  absorbed  in  the  bosom  of  that 
Being  which  created  all  things  out  of 
nothing,  and  is    himself  a  pure  spirit 
When  this  pure  Spirit  created  matter,  he 
assumed  a  material  form,  and  separated 
the  male  and  female  organs,  which  were 
united  in  him.    The  creation  of  the  uni- 
verse was  efilected  by  their  reunion.    The 
Lingam   (see  huUan   Myfhdogu)  is  the 
synSml  of  this  first  act  of  the  Deity,  by 
which  Brama,  Vishnu  and  Iswam  were 
produced.    These  beings  are  not  gods, 
iNit  qualities  or  attributes  of  the  Supreme 
Deity. 

Focus,  in  optics,  is  a  point  wherein 
several  rays  concur  or  are  collected,  after 
having  undergone  either  refinction  or  re- 
flection.   This  point  is  thus  denominated, 


because,  the  ni3rs  being  here  brou^t  to- 

f  ether  and  united,  their  joint  effect  is  suf- 
cient  to  bum  bodies  exposed  to  their  ac- 
tion; and  hence  this  point  is  called  the 
focus,  or  burning  point.  It  must  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  the  focus  is  not, 
stricdy  speaking,  a  point ;  for  the  rays  are 
not  accurately  collected  into  one  and  the 
same  place  or  point,  owing  to  the  differ-, 
ent  nature  and  refirmgibility  of  the  rays 
of  light,  to  the  imperfections  iu  the  figure 
of  the  lens,  and  otner  similar  impediments. 
The  focus,  therefore,  is  a  small  circle, 
which  Huygens  has  demonstrated  to  be 
one  eighth  the  thickness  of  the  lens,  when 
it  is  convex  on  both  sides ;  that  is,  it  can- 
not be  less  than  this,  but,  in  imperfect 
glasses,  it  exceeds  the  alsove  measure 
sometimes  considerably. 

Fodder,  or  Fother,  in  mining ;  a 
measure  containing  ^2300i  weight,  as  of 
lead ;  but  in  London  it  is  2000. 

Foe,  Daniel.    (See  Dtfoe,) 

F<BTUs,  in  anatomv;  a  term  applied  to 
the  offspring  of  the  human  subject,  or  of 
animals,  during  its  residence  in  the  womb. 
(See  Embryo,) 

Fog.  There  is  a  constant  aacent  of 
watery  particles  fipom  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  occasioned  by  the  evaporation  from 
masses  of  water  and  moist  bodies.  Part 
of  the  water  which  rises  in  vapor  is  inti- 
mately united  with  the  atmospheric  air, 
which  holds  it  in  solution.  This  portion 
of  aqueous  matter  is  invisible,  and  exists 
in  the  greatest  quantity  in  very  warm  and 
serene  weather.  Thus,  in  the  hot  days 
of  summer,  any  cold  body  (as  a  vessel 
filled  with  iced  water)  is  immediately 
covered  wth  little  globules  of  water, 
which  are  the  vapor  of  the  atmosphere 
precipitated.  But  when  the  air  is  saturated, 
the  watery  particles  which  continue  to 
rise  are  no  longer  dissolved,  but  remain 
suspended  in  vesicular  vapors,  which 
form  clouds  (q.v.)  when  they  rise  to  a 
great  height,  and  fogs  when  they  hover 
near  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Fogs  are 
more  frequent  in  those  seasons  of  the  year 
when  there  is  a  considerable  difference  of 
temperature  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
day ;  as,  for  instance,  in  autumn,  when,  in 
the  warmest  part  of  the  day,  the  air  is 
capable  of  holding  a  great  quantity  of 
aqueous  matter  in  solution,  which,  on 
cooling,  towards  evening,  it  is  no  longer 
capable  of  dissolving.  In  hot  weather, 
the  air  is  not  so  easily  saturated,  and  in 
cold  weather,  the  process  of  evaporatiou 
is  very  slow,  so  that,  'in  these  cases,  fogs 
are  less  common.  In  low,  moist  P'^^5?> 
and  in  confined  places,  as  valleysy  f^ 
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bays«r  lakes,  ■moua^fxi.  by  faigfa  laa^ 
they  are  much  mckre  prevatont  than  in 
open  countries,  or  elevated  spots,  where 
they  ore  quickJy  disponed  by  the  winds. 
There  is  another  atmospheiieal  phenome- 
non, which  has  been  oaUed  dry  fogs.  In 
1783,  all  £ur(^  was  enveloped  with  a 
diy  fo^,  at  die  flK>ment  of  a  simultaneous 
voioanic  action  in  Iceland  and  Calabria. 
In  1755,  before  the  earthquake  which 
destroyed  Lisbon,  a  similar  fog  over- 
^vead  the  Tyrol  and  Switzerland.  It  a[y- 
pcaied  to  be  composed  of  earthy  particles 
reduced  to  an  extreme  degree  of  finenesei 

Foo-Bank;  an  appearance  in  hazy 
weather,  which  frequently  resembles  land 
at  a  distance,  but  which  vanishes  as  you 
araroach  it 

Foil;  a  thin  leaf  of  metal,  placed 
under  transparent  substances,  such  as 
precious  stones,  for  the  sake  of  improving 
their  color,  and  heightening  their  lustre, 
the  light,  which  passes  through  the  trans- 
parent body,  being  reflected  by  the  metaL 
Fiffuradvely,  any  thin^  that  serves  to  set 
onanother  object,  b]^  improving  its  exter* 
nal  appearance. — FoU  is  also  used  to  sig- 
nify the  sheet  of  amakram  laid  on  the 
back  side  of  a  mirror,  which  enables  it  to 
reflect  a  complete  image. — FoU^  in  fencing ; 
a  blunt  sword,  or  one  tipned  with  a  but- 
ton or  cork,  covered  with  leather. 
^   Foiz,  C^BSton  de.    (See  QadwL) 

Foi.Aiu>,  chevalier  Charles  de,  a  tacti- 
cian, bom  at  Avignon  in  1669,  entered  the 
mititaiy  service  at  the  age  of  16  years, 
and  served  with  the  rank  of  under-heu- 
tenant  in  a  partisan  corps  of  the  regiment 
Berry,  in  1688.  This  service  was  a  good 
school  of  war.  In  the  campaign  of  1701, 
he  found  new  opportunities  of  displaying 
his  militaiy  science.  Foiard  served  in 
many  campaigns.  In  the  battle  at  Cassa- 
no,  in  1705^  he  continued  to  perform  his 
duly,  after  having  received  three  wounds. 
His  reputation  rests  principally  on  his 
system  of  columns.  In  1714,  he  went  to 
Malta,  which  was  threatened  by  the 
Turks,  and  there  gave  new  proo&  of  his 
talents.  The  reputation  of  Charles  XII 
carried  him  to  Sweden ;  but  on  the  death 
of  this  king,  he  returned  to  France.  His 
last  campaign  was  in  the  year  1719,  as 
muirt  dt  camp^  under  the  duke  of  Ber- 
wick. His  views  are  explained  at  larae 
in  his  commentaries  on  Polybius.  His 
other  prmcipal  works  are,  Nmwdka  di- 
cowarUs  svr  la  Guerre,  lyaiU  de  la  De- 
fense dts  Places,  and  a  TrvdU  de  la  Guerre 
de  PaHiion,  Foiard  died  at  Avignon  in 
1752. 

Foi.ieNo(anciendy  jF^g«rt»llll»);  a  town 


of  the  States  of  tbi  GhinclB,  in  *e  dele- 
gation of  Perugia,  situated  in  a  fertile 
plain,  on  the  river  Topino,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Apennines.  Populatioii,  15,000.  The 
ibrtiflcations  have  been  eonyerted  into 
pubhc  walks.  Fofieno  ia  celebivted  for 
lb  confectionary.  The  fianoua  picture  of 
Raphael,  La  Madonna  di  Foligns  (with  an 
angel  and  a  votive  tabte  in  the  centre), 
took  its  name  fimn  this  place.  The  pic- 
ture is  at  piesent  in  the  Vatican,  and  is 
one  of  those  which  the  French  cttiied  to 
Paria 

F01.Z,  Hans  (John);  from  Worms;  a 
barber  at  Nuremoei^,  one  of  the  chief  seats 
of  the  master-6inge»(inetstefs»ang«r;  by 
no  means  to  be  confounded  with  nwme- 
toftger),  of  whom  he  was  a  Hiember  in 
the  second  half  of  the  15th  century.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  Who  introduced  dra- 
matic hterature  into  Gennany,  by  giving 
the  divenions  of  the  earaival  a  hotter 
foim.  There  are  still  existing  four  ef  his 
compositions  for  such  occasions,  Sokmm 
und  MaroolK  Ein  BauerngmfM,  Erne  gar 
b&urische  BafiMirnkeirafh^  Der  J^zt  und  der 
Krankt.  FaikL  took  an  active  part  in  the 
reformation,  and  in  the  introduction  <^the 
newly  invented  art  of  [Minting. 

FoMCNTATioif,  in  medicine,  is  the  ex- 
ternal application  of  a  fluid,  as  waim  as 
the  patient  can  bear  it.  Two  flannel 
cloths  are  dipped  in  that  liquor,  one  of 
which  is  wrung  as  dry  as  possible,  and 
immediately  applied  to  the  pait  affected. 
This  ck>th  lies  on  till  the  heat  has  evapo- 
rated, and  the  other  is  then  applied.  By 
this  alternate  application,  the  pert  afl^ted 
is  constantly  supplied  with  warmth,  for 
15  minutes,  or  half  an  hour,  as  occa«on 
may  require. 

FoNDi,  or  Fundi,  a  town  of  Naples,  in 
Lavora,  situated  near  a  lake  to  which  it 
gives  name ;  40  miles  W.  Capua,  56  £. 
Rome;  Ion.  13^30^  E.;  kt  ii"  90^  N.; 
population,  4937 ;  bishop^  see.  This  was 
anciently  a  municipal  town,  and  afterwards 
aprsefectura:  it  stood  on  the  Appian  Way* 
At  the  extremity  of  the  town  is  an  okl 
castle,  of  no  great  strength.  Fondi  stands 
in  a  plain,  surrounded  on  one  side  vrith 
hills,  whence  it  looks  like  an  amphithea- 
tre. Most  of  these  hills  are  covered  with 
olive-trees,  and  tlie  whole  plain  is  inter- 
spersed with  orange,  lemon,  and  odier 
fruit  trees,  whose  verdure  forms  a  per- 
petual spring.  The  lake  of  Fondi  (an- 
ciently Jjocus  I\mdanus,  or  ,^mydamu} 
lies  between  the  road  and  die  sea,  and  is 
a  fine  expanse  of  water. 

FoiYSECA,   Eleanor,   marchioness  01; 
bom  at   Naples,   of  one  of  the  most 
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lOortiMNis  ftniaie»  la  that  ci^,  in  1768. 
Thouf  h  poMMBed  of  exiraoitdniMy  beau- 
ty, she  dravoted  her  youth  rather  to  the 
cnKivatioD  of  her  mind  dian  the  imniove- 
meot  of  her  personal  chamns.     She  at- 
tended particularly  to  the  study  of  natural 
hiflUNy  and  anatomy.    In  1784,  she  mar? 
ried  the  marquis  de  Fonseca,  of  an  an- 
cient Spiuiish  fiunily,  long  settled  at  Na- 
ples.   Being  presented  at  court,  she  be- 
came an  attendant  on  the  queen;  but, 
having  given  ofl^ce  to  her  maiesty  and 
the  minister  Acton,  she  was  dismissed, 
and  foifoidden  to  appear  again  in  the  pre- 
cincts <^  royalty.     She   now   engaged 
anew  in  her  studies,  and  asnsted  in  his 
acientific  researches  her  friend  the  abb^ 
Spallanzani.    On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
ranch  rerofaition,  the  marchioness  Fcm- 
aeca  became  one  of  its  warmest  partisans : 
and,  when  the  French  invaded  Italy,  she 
engaged  in  intrigues   against   the  Nea- 
poutan  court     In  1799,  the  king  and 
royal  ftmily  being  obliged  to  quit  Naples, 
the  Lazzsroni  threatened  the  lives  of  those 
who  wera  suspected  to  be  in  the  French 
imereat    The  marchioness  de  Fonseca 
nanowly  escaped  their  fury,  and  owed 
her  aafety  to  her  own  firmness,  as  she 
tnvened  the  city  to  take  refuge  in  the 
castle  of  St  Ehno.    When  the  triumph 
of  her  party  had  taken  place,  she  com- 
menoed  a  journal,  entitled  The  Neapoli- 
tan Monitor,  in  which  she  attacked  the 
royal  ftmil^,  and  especially  the  queen 
and  the  ministers.    This  journal  produced 
a  great  efl^t  in  forwarding  the  views  of  the 
aati-royalistB ;  and  madame  de  Fonseca 
^vas  in  the  zenith  of  her  fame,  when  the 
naaaures  of  cardinal  Rufib  obliged  the 
French  to  quit  Naples.    She  was  advised 
to  aeek  for  safety  in  flight;  but  she  re- 
fined,  and  became  the  victim  of  her  im- 
prudence.   The  cardinal  caused  her  to 
be  arrested,  and  she  was  hanged  on  the 
aOth  of  July,  1799. 

FoRTAiiVE,  Jean  de  la,  one  bf  the  most 
onrinal  men  of  genius  of  the  age  of  Louis 
XIV,  was  bom  at  Ch&teau-Thierry,  in 
1621.  His  iather  was  overseer  of  the 
watero  and  forests ;  and  it  is  supposed 
that  he  received  his  early  education  at 
Rheims.  At  the  age  of  19,  he  placed 
fainaaelf  under  the  fathers  of  the  oratoiy, 
with  whom  he  remained,  however,  only 
18  months.  He  appears  not  to  have  at- 
tempted poetry  untU  his  22d  year,  when 
he  was  much  impressed  by  the  recital  of  an 
odeofMalheri)eV  His  first  essays  in  verse 
were  confided  to  a  relative,  who  directed 
him  in  hki  choice  of  reading ;  such  being 
hisflifflplicity  and  docility,  Siat  he  was  in 


diameter  a  dnid,  when  in  appearance  a 
man.  At  the  persuasion  of  his  family,  he 
married,  and  appears  to  have  esteemed 
his  wife ;  but  his  disposilion  vras  incom- 
patible with  stronff  atmchment,  so  that  he 
made  little  difficulty  of  qtiitting  her  when 
invited  to  the  capital  by  the  duchess  of 
Bouillon,  who  first  put  him  upon  writing 
his  Tales.  At  Paris,  he  was  {Mrotected  by 
the  superintendent,  Fouquet,  who  allow- 
ed him  a  pension,  for  yvinch  he  gave 
quarteriy  receipts  in  verse.  On  die  fhU 
of  Fouquet,  he  entered  into  the  service 
of  Henrietta  of  England,  wife  of  Mon- 
sieur, and  at  her  death  found  protection 
fix>m  other  persons  of  disdnction,  until 
his  best  friend,  madame  Sabli^re,  took 
him  into  her  house,  and  freed  him  firom 
the  domestic  cares  to  which  he  was  so  ill 
suited.  He  was  in  habits  of  intimacy 
with  Moli^,  Boileau,  Racine,  and  all  the 
first  wits  of  Paris,  by  whom  he  was  much 
beloved  for  the  candor  and  simplicity  of 
his  character,  which  acquired  for  him  the 
tith)  of  U  hon  homme.  The  hteraiy  society 
of  Paris  fixed  him  in  the  capital,  although 
he  paid  a  yeariy  visit  to  his  wife;  on 
which  occasions,  he  seldom  failed  to  get 
rid  of  a  part  of  his  estate,  which,  in  con- 
sequence, fell  into  great  disorder,  especial- 
ly as  his  wife  was  as  careless  in  pecuniary 
matters  as  himself.  He  had  but  one  son, 
whom,  at  the  age  of  14,  he  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Harlay,  archlnshop  of  Paris, 
who  promised  to  provide  for  him.  After 
a  long  absence.  La  Fontaine  met  this 
youth  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  and,  beins 
pleased  with  his  conversation,  was  told 
that  it  was  his  own  son.  <^  Ah,"  said  he, 
calmly,  "  I  am  very  glad  of  it."  La  Fon- 
taine,' probably  on  account  of  this  very 
siniplicity,  was  no  favorite  with  Louis 
XI V,  and  was  the  only  writer  of  merit  of 
the  time  who  did  not  share  in  the  royal 
bounty.  The  king  even  hesitated  some 
time  to  confirm  his  nominadon  to  the 
French  academy.  After  the  death  of 
madame  Sabli^re,  in  whose  house  he 
lived  20  years,  he  was  invited  by  madame 
Mazarin  and  St  Evremont  to  take  up 
his  abode  in  England ;  but  the  difiicul^ 
of  the  language,  and  his  attachment  to 
the  circles  of  raris^revented  him  from 
going  there.  In  1^92,  he  was  seized  with 
a  dangerous  illness,  and,  on  being  waited 
upon  by  a  priest,  who  addressed  him  on  the 
subject  of  religion  (on  which  he  had  been 
as  careless  as  on  other  matters),  he  obr 
served,  **  I  have  lately  taken  to  read  the 
New  Testament,  which,  I  assure  you,  is  a 
very  good  book;  but  there  is  one  ar- 
ticle to  which  I  cannot  accede:    it  is 
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that  of  eternity  of  punishmeDt  I  can- 
not comprehend  how  this  eternity  is 
compatibk  with  the  goodness  of  God" — 
an  expression  similar  to  that  of  an  emi- 
nent (ierman  theologian,  who  said,  that 
he  could  not  see  how  a  virtuous  soul 
could  be  happy  in  heaven,  while  conscious 
that  there  was  even  one  soul  condemned 
to  sufiering  in  helL  The  priest  found 
La  Fontaine,  however,  veiy  docile,  and 
not  only  induced  him  to  throw  a  completed 
theatrical  piece  into  the  fire,  but  to  re- 
nounce all  the  profit  of  a  new  edition  of 
his  TsJes,  then  printin£[  in  Holland.  La 
Fontaine  survived  this  illness,  and  passed 
two  yeaisin  tlie  house  of  madameD'Her- 
vart  During  this  time,  he  undertook  to 
translate  some  pious  hymns,  but  did  not 
succeed  in  this  new  species  of  compo- 
sition. He  died  at  Paris,  in  1695,  at 
the  age  of  74 ;  and,  when  he  was  un- 
dressed for  interment,  a  hair-cioth  was 
found  next  his  skin.  The  rank  occupied 
by  La  Fontaine  among  the  poets  of  his 
country  is  due  to  him  chiefly  as  a  writer 
of  t^es  and  fables,  and,  as  such,  he  is  in- 
imitable. His  verses,  although  negligent, 
have  all  the  freshness  and  nature  which 
no  study  can  bestow,  and  abound  with 
ffrace  and  delicacy.  His  narrative  has 
mat  easy  fluency  which  arises  fit)m  the 
perfect  adaptation  of  the  writer  to  his 
task;  and  his  reflections  form  perfect 
specimens  of  that  lurking  archness,  under 
the  guise  of  simplicity,  which  is  so  lively 
and  amusing.  His  capacity  of  making 
severe  and  wrewd  observations  on  human 
life  was,  indeed,  similar  to  that  of  children, 
who  so  oflen,  in  their  simplicity,  make 
very  cutting  remarks.  In  common  hfe, 
La  Fontaine  was  simple  ahnost  to  stu- 
pidity4  According  to  D'Alembcrt,  "  If  not 
the  greatest,  he  is  tlie  most  singularly 
original  of  all  the.^vriters  of  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV,  the  most  an  object  of  despair 
to  imitators,  and  tbe  writer  whom  it 
would  cost  nature  most  pains  to  repro- 
duce." It  must  be  remaiked  as  a  striking 
proof  of  La  Fontaine's  originality,  tliat 
the  branch  of  literature  in  which  he  was 
so  distmguished,  was  one  wholly  opposed 
to  the  artificial  character  of  his  time. 
As  Dante  ynrote  one  of  the  greatest 
epics  on  a  subject  having  apparently 
nothing  epic  in  its  character,  so  La  Fon- 
taine wrote  fables  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic simplicity  at  a  time  when  the  free- 
dom of  nature  seemed  almost  entirely 
IbsL  Both  the  Tales  and  the  Fables  of 
La  Fontaine  have  been  superbly  printed. 
Of  the  former  (the  license  of  whicn  keeps 
them  out  of  many  libraries),  the  best  edi- 


tion is  that  of  Paris,  1769;  with  Eiwfi'^ 
desiffns  and  vignettes,  by  Chof&L  Of  his 
Fables,  innumerable  editions  have  been 
printed ;  but  the  most  magnificent  is  that 
m  4  vols,  folio,  1755—1759,  in  which 
each  fable  is  adorned  with  a  plate,  exe- 
cuted with  zoological  precision.  Of  the 
small  editions,  one  by  Costi  is  much 
esteemed.  La  Fontaine  is  also  the  author 
of  I^u  tumours  de  Psyche,  a  romance; 
Le  Florentin  and  UEunuque,  comedies ; 
,^naareontiques,  &c  ;  all  of  which  are 
printed  in  the  (Eworu  Diversea,  Paris^ 
1758,  4  vols.  12mo. 

FoNTAmEBLEAU ;  a  town  of  7420  in- 
habitants in  the  department  of  the  Seine 
and  Mame,  with  a  military  academy ;  13 
leagues  S.  S.  £.  from  Paris.  The  {ralace, 
situated  in  the  midst  of  a  forest,  consists  of 
four  buildings,  of  which  Francis  I  laid  the 
foundation,  and  which  Heiuy  IV,  Louis 
XIV  and  Louis  XV  completed.  It  was 
here  that  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden, 
caused  her  equerry,  count  Monaldeschi, 
to  be  executed,  in  1654 ;  and  here,  also, 
Montespan  and  Du  Barir  lavished  the 
treasures  of  the  richest  and  most  beautifu) 
country  in  Europe.  The  preliminaries 
of  peace  between  France,  England,  Spun 
and  Portugal  were  signed  in  the  palace 
of  Fontainebleau,  Nov.  5,  1762,  and,  on 
the  20tb,  the  ratifications  were  exchanged 
there.  There,  also,  pope  Pius  VII  lived 
vrith  his  cardinals  from  June  19, 1812,  to 
January  34, 1814  ;  and  there  the  emperor 
Napoleon  signed  his  first  abdication,  April 
11,  1814.  (For  an  account  of  the  works 
of  art  witli  which  Fontainebleau  is  adorn- 
ed by  Primaticcio,  &c.,see  Description  lEs- 
tofiquA  de  Fofdamebleaupar  V Alibi  GtdOteri 
(Paris,  1731,  2  vols.).  The  wood  of  Fon- 
tainebleau, fonnerly  called  ybr^  de  Bihrt, 
covers  41,000  acres,  and  contains  a  great 
quantity  of  game,  which  furnishes  sport,  in 
autumn,  to  the  sovereignsof  France.  There 
is  also  much  cultivated  land  within  tlie 
precincts  of  this  wood,  the  produce  of 
which  contributes  to  the  support  of  Paris. 

FoNTANA,  Domenico ;  an  architect  of 
the  16th  century,  bom  at  Mili,  a  village  on 
the  lake  of  Como,  in  1543.  He  pursued 
tlie  study  of  geometry  in  his  youth,  and, 
at  tlie  age  of  ^,  went  to  Rome,  where  he 
studied  the  remains  of  ancient  and  the 
masteipieces  of  modem  art.  Cardinal 
Moutalto  (afterwards  pope  Sixtus  V)  en- 
gaged him  in  his  service  as  an  architect, 
and  employed  him  to  construct  a  chapel 
in  the  church  of  St  Maria-Maggiore,  and 
a  palace  in  the  garden  of  the  same  church. 
M^ntalto,  like  other  Italian  prelates  and 
princes,  was  ambitious  of  attaching  his 
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name  to  some  imposing  works,  and  direct- 
ed FoQtana  to  8|>are  no  expense.    But 
ihe  (lecuniary  resources  of  ilie  cardinal 
failed,  and  the  undertaking  would  have 
been  inteiTUpted,  had  not  Fontana  him- 
self suppliecf  the  means  for  continuing^ 
ihe  work.    Montalto  was  not  unmindful 
of  this  liberality ;  l)eing  soon  ailcr  raised 
to  the  papal  chair,  he  confirmed  Fontana 
in  his  office  of  architect,  and  employed 
him  in  building  another  palace  near  the 
batlis  of  Diocletian.    Sixtus  V  wished  to 
remove  the  great  obelisk,  now  hi  front  of 
St.  Petei^s  church,  which  was  then  nearly 
hurled  under  the  rubbish,  to  the  middle 
of  the  square^     This  undertakuig  had 
been    already    contemplated    by  several 
popes,  but  had  been  relinquished  on  ac- 
count of  the  difficulty  of  accomplishing  it 
Fontana  happily  executed  this  gigantic 
operation  in  the  year  1 586.    He  af^erwanls 
erected  three  other  obelisks,  which  were 
found,  partly  buried  under  iiiins,  in  differ- 
ent SGuares.      Among   other   buildings 
erectea  by  Fontana,  by  the  command  of 
Sixtus  V,  and  which  are  an  honor  to  the 
patron  not  less  than  to  the  architect,  tlie 
library  of  the  Vatican,  and  the  aqueduct 
(acqua  fdice)  deserve  particular  mention, 
tnder  Clement  VI 11,  Fontana  also  con- 
structed several  buildings,  and  repaired 
ancient  monuments.     Ilaving  been  ac- 
cused of  converting  to  his  private  use 
the  money  received  for  public  punK)Si»3, 
he  was  deprived  of  his  office  by  the  ik)[x;, 
hut  immediately  received  the  oiler  of  the 
post  of  architect  and  cliief  engineer  of 
the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and,  in  1502, 
wait  to  Naples.    He  there  constructed  sev- 
eral canals,  to  prevent  inundations,  a  new 
road  along  the  bay,  and  the  royal  palace 
in  the  capital,  which,  however,  has  l)een 
since  considerably  changed.    His  plan  for 
a  harbor  at  Naples  was  executed  afler  his 
death  by  another  architect.    Fontana  died 
^  Naples  in  1607,  and  was  succeeded  in 
the  oflSce  of  royal  architect  by  his  son, 
Julius  Caesar.    We  have  but  one  Kterorv 
work  by  Domenico  Fontana  (Rome,  1590, 
with  19  engravings).    It  is  an  explanation 
of  his  method  of  removing  the  great 
obelisk.    The  process  must  be  considered 
«  bis  own  invention,  since  tlie  writings 
5f  former  architects  contain  no  rules  on 
"liLs  subjecL 

PowTAWA,  Felice,  natural  philosopher 
It  the  grand-ducal  court  of  Florence,  bom 
*t  Pomarolo,  not  far  from  Roveredo,  in  the 
Italian  Tyrol,  in  1730 ;  began  his  studies  in 
the  schools  at  Roveredo  and  Verona,  and, 
after  having  completed  them  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Padua  and  Bologna,  went  to 
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Rome,  and  thence  to  Fl6renoe.  The 
grand-duke  Francis  (afterwards  emperor) 
appointed  him  professor  of  natural  phi- 
losophy in  the  university  of  Pisa.  The 
gmnd-duke  Leopold  (afterwards  emperor 
Leopold  II)  invited  him  to  Florence,  but 
permitted  him  to  retain  his  office  at  Pisa, 
and  employed  him  in  forming  the  cabinet 
of  the  natural  sciences,  which  is  yet  one 
of  the  ornaments  of  Florence.  This  col- 
lection contains  an  immense  number  of 
anatonucal  preparations,  in  colored  wax, 
which  exhibit  all  parts  of  the  human 
body  in  the  minutest  detail,  and  in  all 
unaghiable  positions.  They  are  executed 
with  the  greatest  skill,  and  were  made  by 
different  artists  under  the  direction  of 
Fontana.  The  emperor  Joseph  II  pro- 
cured from  him  a  similar  collection  for 
the  surgical  academy  in  Vienna.  In  the 
same  way,  many  plants,  and  other  natural 
objects,  which  lose  their  natural  colors  by 
keeping,  were  represented  in  colored  wax, 
from  nature,  under  bis  direction.  Fonta- 
na is  the  author  of  several  works  on  sci- 
entific subjects,  some  of  which  have  been 
translated  into  German  and  French.  He 
also  made  several  discoveries  relative  to 
the  application  of  carbonic  acid,  and 
different  sorts  of  gas.  His  writings  show 
him  to  have  been  an  ingenious  and  inde- . 
fatigable  observer.  The  political  princi- 
ples which  he  avowed  during  the  events 
of  1799  in  Tuscany,  involved  him  in 
some  difficulties.  He  died  in  1805,  and 
was  buried  in  the  chureh  of  Santa  Croce, 
by  the  side  of  Galileo  and  Viviani. 

FoNTANEs,  Louis,  marquis  de ;  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  French  uistitute, 
bom  of  a  noble  family,  at  Nioit,  in  1757. 
In  the  commencement  of  the  French  rev- 
olution, he  edited  a  journal,  entitled  the 
Moderateur,  and,  after  the  fall  of  Robe- 
spieiTC,  joined  La  Harpe  and  others 
in  the  publication  of  a  pa|)or,  called 
Le  Mimorial,  which  was,  together  with 
about  forty  more  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion, supv)ressed  by  tlie  jiational  conven- 
tion, on  tlie  6th  September,  1797,  the  sev- 
eral proprietors,  editors,  &c.,  being  all 
included  in  one  common  sentence  of  ban- 
ishment and  confiscation  of  proi^erty.  M. 
de  Fontanes  escaped  to  England,  where 
he  contracted  an  intimacy  with  M.  de 
Chateaubriand,  in  company  with  whom 
he  returned  to  his  native  country,  taking 
advantage  of  the  amnesty  granted  on  the 
elevation  of  Bonamrte  to  the  consulship, 
and  joined  MM.  Ronald  and  La  Harpe 
in  conducting  the  Mercure  de  FnxMt, 
Shortly  after,  he  obtained  a  seat  in  the 
corps  UgifAaJtify  of  wliich  body  he  eventu- 
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aHy  became  the  president  In  1806,  he 
WBS  appointed  grand-master  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Paris,  and,  in  1810,  attained  to 
the  dignity  of  a  senator.  In  this  capacity, 
he,  on  the  Ist  of  April,  1814,  made  a 
strong  speecli  in  &vor  of  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourbon  dynasty ;  and,  being  sub- 
sequently placed  on  tlie  committee  for 
drawing  up  the  constitutional  charter,  was, 
for  his  services,  raised  to  tlic  peerage,  on 
tlic  reestablish ment  of  that  body.  In 
J  817,  he  was  one  of  the  supporters  of  the 
election  law  introduced  by  Dccaze,  but 
afterwards  changed  his  opinion,  and  voted 
for  its  repeal.  M.  de  Foutanes  died  at 
Paris,  March  17, 1821. 

FoNTAifOES,  duchess  of,  born  1661,  was 
descended  from  an  ancient  iamilyof  Rou- 
ergue,  and  wasUidy  of  honor  to  the  queen 
mother.  As  beautiful  as  an  angel,  says 
the  abb^  Choisy,  but  as  silly  as  she  was 
beautiful,  she  nevertheless  captivated  the 
afiections  of  Louis  XIV,  who  was  tired  of 
the  pride  and  the  caprice  of  madame  de 
Montespan.  As  soon  as  she  discovered 
the  pa£»ion  which  she  had  inspired,  and 
had  secured  her  royal  conquest,  she  be- 
came haughty  and  extravagant,  spendinff 
a  hundred  thousand  crowns  a  month,  and 
retorting  a  hundred  fold  the  disdain  she 
had  experienced  from  madame  de  Mon- 
tespan. 6he  became  the  general  dis- 
penser of  the  king's  fiivors,  and  the  model 
of  fashion.  One  day,  when  she  was  on  a 
hunting  party,  the  wind  having  put  her 
head-dress  in  disorder,  she  fastened  it 
with  a  riband,  the  knot  of  which  falling 
over  her  forehead,  this  fashion  spread  over 
all  Europe,  under  her  name.  The  king 
made  her  a  duchess,  but  she  did  not  long 
enjoy  the  rank,  as  she  died  when  scarcely 
20  j^eais  old,  in  the  abbey  of  Portroyal, 
Pans,  shortly  afler  an  accouchement. 

FoRTENAT ;  a  village  in  Burgundy,  de- 
partment of  the  Yonne,  where  a  bloody 
batde  was  fought  between  the  sons  of 
Louis  le  D^bonnaire,  in  841,  the  conse- 

auence  of  which  was  the  division  (843)  of 
le  Frankish  empire,  founded  by  Charle- 
magne. Lothaire  I  received  Italy,  and  what 
was  afterwards  called  Lorraint,  with  the 
tide  of  emperor ;  Louis  received  Germany, 
and  Charles  the  Bald,  France.  There  are 
many  places  of  this  name  in  France, 
distinguished  from  each  other  by  some 
particular  epithet 

FoNTENELLE,  Bernard  le  Bovier  de; 
)x)m  at  Rouen,  1657 ;  son  of  an  advocate 
and  of  a  sister  of  the  great  ComeiDe.  Al- 
though he  lived  to  the  age  of  nearly  100 
years,  and  rettuned,  till  his  death  (1757), 
a  remarkable  degree  of  activity,  preserving 


a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body,  he  eame 
into  the  world  so  weak,  that  it  was  not 
thought  possible  that  he  could  survive.  He 
began  his  youthful  studies  in  the  college 
of  the  Jesuits,  at  Rouen,  and,  at  the  age 
,  of  13,  entered  tlie  class  of  rhetoric.    Af^er 
completing  his  studies,  he  was  admitted 
an  advocate,  conducted  a  cause,  which  he 
lost,  and  renounced  the  bar  forever.    In 
1674,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  soon  became 
known  -  by    his    poetical   effusions  anci 
learned  works.    Several  of  his  poems  ap- 
peared in  the  Mercvre  pdmdf  and  dis- 
played much  poetic  sensibilinr  and  taste. 
Before  the  age  of  20,  be  bad  assisted  in 
the  composition  of  the  operas  of  Pin'che 
and  Bellerophon,  which  appeared  under 
the  name  of  his  uncle,  Thomas  Comeille. 
In  1681,  he  brought  out  his  tragedy  Aspar, 
which  was  unsuccessful.    Its  failure  ex- 
cited so  much  attention,  that  Racine  wrote 
an  epigram  on  it.    Zeal  for  the  lame  of 
his  uncle,  and  personal  feeling,  brought 
him  into  a  party  entirely  opposed  to  the 
opinions  of  those  who  then  directed  the 
destinies  of  French  literature.     But  his 
amiable  character  and  his  love  of  peace 
l>revcnted  him  from  entering  into  the  con- 
test with  acrimony.    In  the  dispute  con- 
cerning the  comparative  merit  of  the  an- 
cients and  modems,  he  favored  the  oppo- 
nents of  antiquity.    He  became  acquainted, 
in  his  youth,  with  the  philosophy  of  Des- 
cartes, and  remained  attached  to  it,  with- 
out being  willing  to  defend  it.    As  a  poet, 
he  had  no  fire,  nor  creative  power ;  as  a 
scholar,  he  was  not  distinguished  for  origi- 
nality of  views.    He  treated  elegant  titera- 
ture  in  a  dry  and  pedantic  manner,  an<i 
the  severe  sciences  in  a  hght  way.     In 
1683  appeared  his  Dialogues  of  the  Dead, 
which  were  favorably  received,  although 
his  continual  straining  after  Wit  and  nov- 
elty dejirives  them  ot  the  charm  of  nat- 
ural ease.    His  Entretietu  sur  la  Plurditi 
(Us  Mondes  (1686)  was  the  firet  book  in 
which   astronomical  subjects  were   dis- 
cussed with  taste  and  wit    It  has  now 
become  olisolete,  in  consequence  of  tlie 
advancement  of  science.    Fontenelle  dis- 
tinguished himself  as   secretary  of  the 
academy  of  sciences,  by  his  ^logts,  a  class 
of  writings  which  have  become  so  com- 
mon since  his  time.     No  learned  man 
exerted  a  more  decided  influence  on  liis 
age  than  Fontenelle.     He  deserved  it, 
not  less  on  account  of  his  wisdom  and 
purity  of  life,  than  of  the  elegance  and 
mce  of  his  writings.    Rivemois  describes 
his  character  in  the  following  manner: 
**  ^Vhen  Fontenelle  appeared  on  the  field, 
all  the  prizes  were  almdy  distributed,  all 
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tke  palms  already  gathered ;  the  prize  of 
uoiFenality  alone  remained.  Fontenelle 
determined  to  attempt  it,  and  he  was  suc- 
cesfiil  He  is  not  only  a  metaphysician 
with  Malebronche,  a  natural  philosopher 
aod  mathematician  witli  Newton,  a  legis- 
kuor  with  Peter  the  Great,  a  statesman 
with  D'Argenson ;  he  is  every  tiling  witli 
every  body." 

Fo.sTKNor;  a  village  in  tiie  Nether- 
lands, province  of  Hainanlt,  celebrated  for 
tlie  battle  of  May  11, 1745,  in  which  the 
French,  under  marshal  Saxe,  defeat^  the 
English,  Austrian  and  Dutch  alhed  forces. 
It  contains  500  inhabitants. 

FOJITETRAULT,      Or     FONTEVRAUD,      a 

valley  on  the  borders  of  Poitou  and  An- 
jou,  m  the  department  of  Mayenne  and 
Loire,  was  chosen,  in  1099,  by  Robert 
d'Aibrissel,  celebrated  for  hu  extraordi- 
paiy  penances,  as  the  place  for  his  relig- 
ious society,  composed  of  penitent  females. 
(See  the  article  FontevrauUf  in  BayU's 
Dktwnmy^  The  society  received  the 
name  of  the  order  of  Fontevratdt  from  this 
drcunkstance.  Robert  gave  his  followers 
of  both  sexes  the  rule  ofSt  Benedict,  and 
a  very,  singular  constitution,  which  naade 
the  nuns  the  superiois ;  the  monks 
were  subject  to  them.  The  abbess  of 
Foutevrault  was  the  superior  of  the  whole 
order,  which  soon  extended  into  Spain. 
She  was  generally  a  lady  of  rank,  ana  was 
subject  to  the  pope  only.  Disorders  soon 
crept  into  the  order,  which  began,  in  con- 
sequence,  to  decline ;  yet  it  had  57  monas- 
teries in  France  before  the  revolution, 
when  it  was  suppressed. 

Fontinalia;  a  Roman  festival,  cele- 
brated in  honor  of  the  nymphs  of  the 
fountains,  during  which  the  fountains 
were  adorned  with  flowers.  Flowers 
were  also  throvm  into  them. 

Food,  Comparative  Nutritfte  Prop- 
EKTtEs  of.  An  interesting  report  on  this 
subject  has  lately  been  presented  to  the 
French  minister  of  the  inte'rior,  by  Messrs. 
Percy  and  Vauquelin,  members  of  the 
institute.  The  result  of  their  experiments 
is  as  follows:  In  bread,  every  100  lbs. 
is  found  to  contain  80  lbs.  of  nutri- 
tious matter ;  butcher  meat,  averaging  the 
different  soils,  contains  only  35  lbs.  in  100 ; 
French  beans  (in  the  grain),  92  lbs.  ui  100; 
brood  beans,  89  lbs. ;  peas,  93  lbs. ;  lentils 
(aspociesof  half  pea,  little  known  in  Brit- 
ain)) 94  lbs.  in  100;  greens  and  turnips, 
which  are  the  meet  aqueous  of  all  vegeta- 
bles used  in  culinary  purposes,  furnish 
only  8  lbs.  of  solid  nutritious  substance  in 
1^1  canrots  (from  whence  an  inferior 
kind  of  mgar  m  produced),  14  Uml;  and 


what  is  remaikable,  as  being  opposed  to 
the  old  theory,  100  lbs.  of  potatoes  Only 
vieM  25  lbs.  of  nutriment ;  1  lb.  of  good 
bread  is  equal  to  2<|  lbs.  of  potatoes ;  and 
75  lbs.  of  bread  and  30  lbs.  of  meat  are 
equal  to  300  of  potatoes ;  h  lb.  of  bread 
and  5  oz.  of  meat  are  equal  to  3  lbs.  of 
potatoes ;  1  lb.  of  potatoes  is  equal  to  4  lbs. 
of  cabbage,  and  3  lbs.  of  turnips ;  and  1  lb. 
of  rice  bread  or  French  beans  is  equal  to 
3  lbs.  of  potatoes.  (See  Mimtnt,  placed 
by  mistake  after  M  Sauls,  vol.  1,  p.  177.) 

Fool.    (See  Jester.) 

FooLAHs.    (See  FaulahsJ) 

Fools,  Feast  of.  Festivals,  under 
this  name,  were  regularly  celebrated,  from 
the  5th  to  the  16th  century,  in  several 
countries  of  Europe,  by  the  clergy  and 
lainr,  with  the  most  absurd  ceremonies, 
and  form  one  of  the  strangest  phenomena 
in  the  history  of  mankind.  Among  the 
heathen  festivals,  which  the  Christians 
could  not  easily  abolish,  were  the  Saturn 
ndta,  which,  in  the  confusion  of  all  dis- 
tinctions of  ranks,  and  in  extravagance  of 
merriment,  exceeded  the  gayest  carni- 
vals. The  feast  of  fools,  among  Christians, 
was  an  imitation  of  the  SatwrnaHoy  and, 
Uke  this,  was  celebrated  in  December. 
The  chief  celebration  fell  upon  the  day 
of  the  Innocents,  or  upon  new  year's  day ; 
but  the  feast  continued  from  Christmas 
to  the  last  Sunday  of  Epiphany.  At  first, 
only  tlie  boys  of  the  choir,  and  young 
sacristans  played  the  principal  part  in 
them ;  but  afterwards  all  the  inferior  ser- 
vants of  tlie  church,  and  even  laymen, 
engaged  in  them,  whilst  the  bishop,  or 
the  highest  clergyman  of  the  place,  with 
the  canons,  formed  the  audience.  The 
young  people,  who  played  the  chief  parts, 
chose  from  among  their  own  number,  a 
bishop  or  archbishop  offoois^  or  qfunreasotty 
as  he  was  called,  and  consecrated  him, 
with  many  ridiculous  ceremonies,  in  the 
chief  church  of  the  place.  This  officer 
then  took  the  usual  seat  of  the  bishop,  and 
caused  high  mass  to  be  said,  unless  he 

E referred  to  read  it  himself,  and  to  give  his 
lessing  to  the  people,  which  was  done 
with  the  most  ridiculous  ceremonies. 
During  this  time,  the  rest  of  the  perform- 
ers, dressed  in  different  kinds  of  masks 
and  disguises,  engaged  in  indecent  sonss 
and  dances,  and  practised  all  possible  fol- 
lies in  the  church.*    The  order  of  cere- 

^Indecent  nongs  ivere  very  frequently  sang 
among  Uie  monks  in  the  middle  agos.  Many 
\«-riten.  Catholics  and  Protestants,  and  among 
them  Luther,  complained  bitterly  of  this  alwwe. 
Latin  psalms  were  often  turned  into  merry  songs, 
sung  by  the  canons,  monks,  Slc.,  after  dmner  or 
supper.    Several  Latin  songs,  still  in  existence 
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monies,  according  to  wliich  the  feasts  of 
fools  were  celebrated  in  some  places,  are 
still  extant  According  to  the  ntiial  of  the 
feast  of  fools,  in  the  city  of  Sens,  tlie  priests 
played  at  dice  upon  the  altar,  whilst 
the  bishop  of  fools  read  mass ;  and  they 
threw  stinking  incense  into  the  holy 
censer.  The  origin  of  these  extrava- 
gances is,  probably,  to  be  looked  for  in 
France.  Li  Gremiany,  they  are  only 
known  to  have  been  celebrated  in  the 
cities  on  the  Rhine ;  but  we  must  not  con- 
clude from  this  that  they  were  not  found 
in  other  parts  of  the  country.  They  were 
condemned  by  popes  and  bishops,  by 
French  and  Spanish  councils.  The  Sor- 
bonne   forbade    them    in   1444.     These 

Erohibitions,  however,  do  not  date  car- 
er than  the  daw^ning  of  the  new  light 
which  shone  bright  in  the  IGth  cen- 
taiy.  But,  even  at  the  period  of  the 
prohibitions,  defenders  of  these  festivals 
were  not  wanting,  one  of  whom  declared 
them  to  be  as  sacred  and  as  pleasing  to 
Grod  as  the  feast  of  the  immaculate  con- 
ception of  tlie  mother  of  God.  To  ac- 
count ibr  these  celebrations,  so  opposed  to 
all  our  ideas  of  religion,  decency  and  com- 
mon sense,  we  must  transfer  ourselves  to 
times  when  men,  less  serious  and  less  en- 
gaged in  useful  occupation  and  study  tlian 
at  present,  combined,  with  childish  sim- 
pUcity,  tlie  most  ridiculous  with  the  no- 
blest subjects,  and  often  with  less  injury 
than  we  should  suppose  to  the  latter. 
When  we  gaze  on  the  slender  and  elegant 
columns  of  a  Gothic  church,  we  often 
find,  in  tlie  tracery  of  the  capitals,  a  squir- 
rel, a  monkey,  or  even  a  miniature  man  in 
a  ridiculous  attitude,  as  some  quibble  or 
stroke  of  humor  is  often  interspersed  in 
the  dramas  of  Shakspeare,  in  the  midst  of 
the  most  tragic  scenes.  Burlesque  or  in- 
decent figures  were  even  not  unfrequently 
drawn  in  the  work  of  tlie  lar^c  initial  let- 
ters of  the  prayers  in  the  breviaries  of  this 
period,  with  a  license  which  w^ould  be 
most  startling  to  an  observer  whose  ideas 
were  formed  entirely  on  the  usage  of  later 
])eriods. 

Foot  ;  a  measure  of  length,  derived  from 
the  length  of  the  human  foot,  containing  12 
linear  inches.— iS^^uore/bo^  is  a  square  whose 
side  is  one  foot,  and  is  therefore  equal  to 
144  square  inches. — CtMcfoot  is  a  cube 

among  the  German  students,  originated  from  tlie 
convents,  thoiurh  they  are  now  much  changed. 
The  favorite  Ctaudeamus  igitur  of  the  Gennan 
students  was  oneinally  a  psalm.  Some  other' 
customs  of  the  Grerman  students  call  to  mind  the 
nyety  of  convents  and  ecclesiastical  students  in 
ue  middle  aees ;  for  instance,  the  dritiking-masSf 
so  called,  still  sung  with  great  glee  by  the  students. 


whose  side  is  one  foot,  and  the  cube  con- 
tains 1728  cubic  inches.    (See  Measures.) 

Foot,  m  the  Latin  and  Greek  poetry  ; 
a  metre  or  measure,  composed  of  a  certain 
number  of  long  and  short  syllables.  These 
feet  are  commonly  reckoned  28,  of  which 
some  are  simple,  as  consisting  of  two  or 
three  syllables,  and  therefore  calk^  dissyl- 
labic or  trisyllabic  feet;  others  are  com- 
pound, consisting  of  four  sy^Uables,  and 
are  therefore  called  tetrasyttciic  feet. 

Foota  Jalloo  ;  a  countiy  in  tlie  west 
part  of  Aiiica,  situated  chiefly  between 
tlie  sources  of  the  Gambia  and  the  Rio 
Grande,  about  350  miles  from  E.  to  W. 
and  200  from  N.  to  S.  The  climate  is 
good ;  the  soil,  dry  and  stony ;  about  one 
Siird  of  it  very  fertile,  producing  rice  and 
maize.  The  inhabitants  are  Mohamme- 
dans, considerably  ciiilizcd,  and  have  nu- 
merous mosques.  Chief  towns,  Teembo 
and  Laby. 

Foota  Torra;  a  country  in  Africa, 
between  the  Senegal  and  Gambia,  N.  of 
Woolly,  N.  W.  of  Bondou.  It  is  exten- 
sive, and  occupied  by  Foulahs^  but  is  little 
known. 

FooTE,  Samuel,  a  comic  writer  and 
actor,  was  lx)m  about  1721,  at  Truro,  in 
Cornwall.  He  was  educated  at  Worces- 
ter college,  Oxford,  and  entered  the  Tem- 
ple ;  but,  after  a  course  of  dissipation,  to 
which  his  small  fortune  fell  a  sacrifice,  he 
tunied  his  attention  to  tlie  stage.  He  ap- 
peared first  in  Otliello,  but  had  little  suc- 
cess as  a  tragedian,  and  soon  struck  out  an 
untrodden  path  for  himself  in  his  double 
character  of  aiitlior  and  performer.  In 
1747,  he  o[)ened  tlie  little  theatre  in  Hay- 
market,  witli  a  dramatic  piece,  which  be 
entitled  the  Diversions  of  the  Morning.  It 
consisted  of  some  very  humorous  imita- 
tions of  well  known  characters,  in  detached 
scenes,  written  by  Foote,  who  always  took 
the  leading  jMirts  himself.  It  succeeded 
so  well,  that,  in  order  to  avoid  the  act  for 
limiting  the  number  of  theatres,  he  repeat- 
ed it  under  the  title  of  Mr.  Foote's  giving 
Tea  to  his  Friends.  The  Auction  of  Pic- 
tures, a  similar  device,  proved  equally  suc- 
cessful ;  and  thus,  having  discovered  where 
his  strengtli  lay,  he  wrote  several  two-act 
farces,  which  appeared  from  1751  to  1757, 
under  the  titles  of  Taste,  the  Englishman 
in  Paris,  the  Knights,  the  Englishman  re- 
turned from  Paris,  and  the  Author.  From 
1752  to  1761,  he  continued  to  perform  at 
one  of  the  winter  theatres  eveiy  season, 
generally  for  a  stated  number  of  nights, 
and  usually  to  bring  out  some  pieces  of  his 
own  composition.  His  emharrassjnents 
compelled  him,  in  1760,  to  bring  out  his 
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Himw,  «t  thd  Haymmket,  with  such  a 
company  as  he  could  hastily  get  together. 
Henceforward  he  pursued  the  scheme  of 
oonsCantlj  occupying  the  Haymaiket  thea- 
tre -when  the  others  were  shut  up,  and, 
fiom  176S  to  the  season  before  his  death, 
he  leffularly  performed  there.  In  1763,  he 
broujpitout  his  MayorofGanat,  which  was 
succeeded  by  the  Patron  and  the  Commis- 
aaiy,  abounding  in  general  and  personal 
ridicule.  In  1766,  he  was  thrown  from 
his  horae,  and  fiactured  his  leg  in  such  a 
manner,  that  amputation  was  rendered 
necesBaiy.  He  soon,  however,  recovered 
his  heakh  and  spirits,  and  even  improved 
the  incident  to  the  suggestion  of  chamc- 
ters  for  his  own  acting.  This  accident 
abo  proved  of  service  to  his  fortune,  as  it 
induced  the  duke  of  Yoik  to  procure 
for  him  a  patent  for  life  of  the  Haymarket 
theatre.  In  1775,  the  duchess  of  King- 
ston having  made  herself  the  topic  of  pub- 
lic conversation,  Foote  thought  that  she 
would  a^rd  a  happy  subject  for  the  stage, 
and  wrote  a  part  for  her,  under  the  char- 
acter of  ladv  Kitty  Crocodile,  in  a  new 
meee  which  he  was  composing,  called  the 
Trip  to  Calais.  Taking  care  that  his  in- 
tention should  reach  her  ears,  a  negotia- 
tion was  set  on  foot  to  prevent  its  execu- 
tion for  a  pecuniary  consideration.  So 
much,  however,  was  demanded,  that  the 
duchess  exerted  her  influence  with  the 
lord  chamberlain,  and  Foote  was  obliged 
to  expunge  the  character  from  his  drama. 
He  was  soon  afler  assailed  by  a  chai^ 
of  an  infamous  nature,  brouj^ht  by  a  dis* 
carded  man-servant,  according  to  some 
accounts,  instigated  bj  female  revenge. 
He  was,  however,  acquitted,  in  full  accord- 
ance YfTOh  the  sentiments  of  the  judee ; 
but  he  so  folt  the  disgrace  that  his  health 
declined,  and,  a  few  months  aflerwards, 
he  was  seized,  on  the  stage,  with  a  para- 
lytic fit,  which  obliged  him  to  retire  and 
ipend  the  summer  at  Brighton.  He  was 
taken  suddenlv  ill  at  Dover,  and  died  there 
in  October,  1757.  The  character  of  Foote 
may  be  gathered  from  the  foregoing 
sketch.  Of  delicacy  or  feeling  he  was 
wholly  .destitute;  as  a  humorist,  he  was 
irresistible,  which  made  him  a  constantly 
welcome  guest  at  the  tables  of  the  gay  and 
great;  as  a  dramatic  writer,  he  possessed 
3ie  vi»  eondea  in  a  superlative  degree,  and 
there  is  a  force  and  a  nature  in  some  of  his 
ooniic  delineations,  which  would  not  have 
discredited  Moliere.  With  the  excepticm 
of  the  Mayor  of  Garrat,  none  of  his  pieces, 
20  m  number,  at  present  keep  the  stace. 
His  works  have  been  published  iu  4  yoSs^ 
ISma 
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FoKAOE,  m  military  affiurs,  dkiotes  the 
provisions  brought  into  the  camp  by  the 
troops  for  the  sustenance  of  the  horses. 

FoRBiN,  Louis  Nicholas  Philip  Angus* 
tus,  count  of,  lieutenant-general,  and  (Urec* 
tor-general  of  the  collections  of  art  in 
France,  was  bom  1779,  at  La  Roque,  in 
the  department  of  the  Mouths  of  the 
Rhone.  His  father  and  uncle  were  killed 
before  his  eyes  at  the  siege  of  Lyons,  and 
he  took  refuge  in  the  house  of  M.  Bois- 
sieu,  a  draftsman,  to  whom  he  owed  his 
first  instruction  in  drawing.  At  a  later 
period,  being  obliged  to  march  with  the  • 
national  guard  against  Nice  and  Toulon, 
he  concluded,  at  the  hitter  place,  a  friend- 
ship with  the  painter  Granet,  which  lasted 
tlie  re^t  of  his  life.  At  the  close  of  the 
campaign,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  studied 
under  David  with  the  greatest  zeal,  until 
he  had  become  of  age  for  the  military 
service,  when  he  was  once  more  obliged 
to  take  leave  of  his  art  I  le  then  served  in 
the  cavalry,  under  general  Sebastiani,  who 
enabled  him  to  occupy  himself  with  his 
art  Afler  some  time,  he  obtained  a  dis* 
missal,  and  went  to  Italy.  On  the  coro* 
nation  of  Napoleon,  he  returned  to  Paris, 
and  was  made  chamberlain  to  the  princess 
Pauline  of  Borgbese,  sister  to  the  emperor. 
He  aflerwards  entered  the  army  again, 
and  served  in  Germany,  Portugal  and 
Spain,  but  resigned  his  commission,  after 
tlie  peace  of  Vienna,  and  went  to  Italy. 
In  1814,  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  was 
made  a  member  of  the  institute  and 
director-general  of  the  royal  museums. 
In  1817,  he  visited  Greece,  Syria  and 
Egypt,  of  which  he  published  an  account, 
accompanied  with  many  fine  engravings. 
In  1821,  he  was  made  inspector-general 
of  all  works  of  the  fine  arts,  monuments, 
&c.,  in  tho  departments.  The  new  ar* 
rangementof  the  museum,  which  consists 
of  one  galleiy  and  20  large  rooms,  is  his 
work.  To  him  was  also  owing  the  insd* 
tution  of  the  national  museum  (consisting 
of  works  of  French  artists),  in  the  palace 
of  Luxemburjg,  and  the  museum  at  Ver- 
sailles. His  journey  to  Sicily  increased 
his  collection  of  drawings^  which  Oster- 
wald  published  under  the  title  Reminis^ 
cences  of  Sicily.  Among  his  finest  pictures 
are  Ines  de  Castre,  the  Death  or  Pliny, 
Gronsalvo  of  Cordova,  an  Arabian  sufifer- 
ing  with  tlie  Plague.  In  his  youth,  he 
wrote  some  pieces  for  the  theatre,  and  a 
romance. 

Force,  in  mechanics^  denotes  that  un» 
known  cause  which  produces  a  change  in 
the  suite  of  a  body,  as  to  motion,  rest, 
pressure,  ^. ;  that  is,  whatever  produces 
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or  tends  to  produce  tnotimi,  or  a  change 
of  motion  in  any  body,  is  called  forct* 
According  to  this'deiinitionf  the  musculai' 
power  of  animals,  as  likewise  pressure, 
impact,  gravity,  £^  are  considered  as 
forces,  or  sources  of  motion,  it  heing  evi- 
dent, from  daily  ex|)erience,  tliat  iKxiies 
exposed  to  the  free  action  of  any  of  tliese 
are  eitlier  put  into  motion,  or  have  tiieir 
state  of  motion  changed.  All  forces, 
however  various,  are  measured  by  the 
ei^ts  which  they  produce  in  like  circum- 
stances, whether  the  effect  be  creating, 
accelerating,  retarding  or  deflecting  mo- 
tions ;  the  result  of  some  general  and  com- 
monly observed  force  is  token  for  unity, 
and  with  this  any  others  may  be  com- 
pared, and  their  proportions  represented 
D^  numbers  or  lines.  Under  tliis  point  of 
view  they  are  considered  by  the  mathe- 
matician; all -else  falls  within  the  prov- 
ince of  the  universal  philosopher,  or  the 
metaphysician.  When  we  say  that  a 
force  is  represented  by  a  right  line,  A  B, 
it  is  to  l)e  understood  that  it  would  cause 
a  material  point,  situated  at  rest  in  A,  to 
run  over  the  line  A  B,  wliich  is  called  the 
direction  of  tlie  force,  so  as  to  arrive  at  B 
at  the  end  of  a  given  time,  while  another 
force  would  cause  the  same  point  to  have 
moved  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  A 
in  the  same  time.  (Set  the  fyurt  below,) 
Mechanical  forces  may  be  recfuced  to  two 
sorts ;  one  of  a  body  at  rest,  the  other  of  a 
body  in  motion.  The  former  is  that  which 
we  conceive  as  residing  in  a  body  when  it 
is  supported  by  a  plane,  suspended  by  a 
rope,  or  balanced  by  the  action  of  a  spring, 
&c.,  being  denominated  jyre*«/re,  tewnofi, 
forcey  or  vis  ffwrluOj  scdicilaiio,  conatus 
movendi,  and  which  may  alwavs  be  esti- 
mated or  measured  by  a  weight,  viz.,  the 
weight  that  sustains  it.  To  this  class  of 
forces  may  also  be  referred  centripetal  and 
centrifugal  forces,  though  they  reside  in  a 
body  in  motion,  because  these  forces  are 
homogeneous  to  w^eights  pressures,  or 
tensions  of  any  kind.  The  force  of  a 
body  in  motion  is  a  {)ower  residing  in  that 
body  so  long  as  it  continues  its  motion ; 

X means  of  which,  it  is  able  to  remove 
tacles  lying  in  its  way,  to  lessen,  de- 
stroy, or  overcome  the  force  of  any  other 
moving  body,  which  meets  it  in  aii  oppo- 
site direction;  or  to  surmount  the  larg- 
est dead  pressure  or  resistance,  as  ten- 
sion, gravity,  friction,  &c.,  for  some  time, 
but  which  will  be  lessened  or  destroyed 
by  such  resistance  as  lessens  or  destroys 
the  motion  of  the  body.  This  is  called 
vi$  moirix^  moving  force,  or  motive  force, 
and,  by  some  late  writers,  vis  viva,  to  dls- 


tin^ish  it  from  the  vis  mofiwt,  spoken  of 
before. — Cwtpoaition  tffhrcts  may  ba  thus 
defined :  If  two  or  more  forces,  diffei^ 
ently  directed,  act  upon  the  same  body,  at 
the  same  time,  as  the  body  in  queetioD 
caimot  obey  them  all,  it  will  move  in  a  di- 
rection somewhere  iietween  them.  This 
is  called  tlie  eom^Mmtum  and  rtsoLuHim  of 
forces  or  of  motion,  and  may  be  illustrated 
in  the  following  manner :  Suppose  a  body, 
A,  to  be  acted  upon  by  a 
force  in  the  direction  A  B, 
while,  at  the  same  time, 
it  is  impelled  by  another 
force  ui  the  direction  A  C, 
it  will  then  move  in  tlie 
direction  A  D ;  and  if  tlie 
lines  A  B,  A  C,  be  made  of  lengths  pro- 
ponionate  to  the  forces,  and  the  luies  C  D, 
b  B,  be  drawn  parallel  to  them,  so  as  to 
complete  the  parallelogram  A  B  D  C,  then 
the  hne  which  the  body  A  will  describe, 
will  be  tlie  dia^nal  A  D ;  and  the  leugtli 
of  this  line  will  represent  the  force  witli 
which  the  body  will  move.  But  if  the 
body  be  impelled  by  equal  forces,  acting 
at  right  angles  to  each  other,  it  will  move 
in  the  diagonal  of  a  square.  Instances  in 
nature,  of  motion  produced  by  several 
]iowerB  acting  at  the  same  time,  are  innu- 
merable. A  uiip  impelled  by  the  wind  and 
tide  is  one  well  known ;  a  paper  kite  act- 
ed upon  in  one  direction  by  the  wind,  and 
in  another  by  the  string,  is  another  instance. 
— Animal  Force,  as  u^pflied  to  Machufienf. 
All  machines  are  impelled  eitlier  by  tlie 
exertion  of  animal  force  or  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  powers  of  nature.  Tlie  lat- 
ter comprise  the  potent  elements  of  water, 
air  and  fire.  The  former  is  moi-e  com- 
mon, yet  so  variable  as  hardly  to  admit  of 
calculation.  It  depends  not  only  on  the 
vigor  of  the  individual,  but  on  the  differ- 
ent strength  of  the  particular  muscles  em- 
ployed. Every  animal  exertion  is  attend- 
ed by  fatigue ;  it  soon  relaxes,  and  would 
speedily  produce  exhaustion.  The  most 
profitable  mode  of  applyuig  the  lahor  of 
animals,  is  to  vary  their  muscular  action, 
and  revive  its  tone  by  short  and  frequent 
intervals  of  repose.  The  ordinary  me^iocl 
of  computing  the  effects  of  human  labor 
is,  from  the  weight  which  it  is  capable  of 
elevating  to  a  certain  height,  in  a  given 
time,  the  product  of  tliese  three  numbers 
expressing  the  absolute  quantitv  of  per- 
formance. This  was  reckoned  by  Daniel 
Bernoulli  and  Desaguliers  at  2,000,000 
lbs.  avoirdupois,  which  a  man  could  raise 
one  foot  m  a  day.  But  our  civil  engineers 
have  gone  much  farther,  and  are  accus- 
tomed, in  their  calculations,  to  aasume. 
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that  a  laborer  will  M  10  Iba.  to  the 
height  of  ten  feet  eTerv  second,  and 
»  able  to  continue  such  exertion  for 
ten  houn  each  day,  thus  accumulate 
ing  the  perfonfiance  of  3,600,000.  But 
this  estimate  seems  to  be  drawn  from  the 
produce  of  momentary  exertions,  under 
the  most  ftvorable  cireumstauces ;  and  it 
therefore  greatly  exceeds  the  actual  re* 
suits,  as  commonly  depressed  by  fiuigue, 
and  curtailed  by  the  unavoidable  waste  of 
force.  Coulomb  has  furnished  the  most 
accurate  and  varied  observations  oii  the 
measure  of  human  labor.  A  man  will 
ciimb  a  stair,  from  70  to  100  feet  high,  at 
the  rate  of  45  feet  in  a  minute.  Reckon- 
ing his  weight  at  155  lbs.,  the  animal  exer- 
tion for  one  minute  is  6975,  and  would 
amount  to  4,185,000  if  continued  for  ten 
hours.  But  such  exercise  is  too  violent  to 
be  often  repeated  in  the  course  of  a  day. 
A  penon  may  clamber  up  a  rock  500  feet 
high,  hf  a  laddernstair,  in  20  minutes,  and, 
consequently,  at  the  rate  of  25  ft  each  min- 
nte ;  his  efforts  are  thus  already  impaired, 
and  the  performance  reaches  only  ^75  in 
amiDute.  But,  under  the  incumbrance 
of  a  load,  the  quantity  of  acdon  is  still 
more  remarkably  diminished.  A  porter, 
weiriiing  140  lbs.,  was  found  wilhn^  to 
climo  a  stair  40  feet  high  366  times  m  a 
day ;  but  he  could  carry  up  only  66  loads 
of  fire-wood,  each  of  them  163  lbs.  weight. 
In  the  former  case,  his  daily  performance 
was  very  nearly  1,500,000 ;  while,  in  the 
latter,  it  amounted  only  to  808,000.  The 
quandty  of  permanent  effect  was  hence 
only  about  700,000^  or  scarcely  half  tlie 
labor  exerted  in  mere  climbing.  In  the 
driving  of  piles,  a  load  of  42  Ins.,  called 
the  ram,  is  drawn  up  3^  feet  high  20  times 
in  a  minute ;  but  the  work  has  been  con- 
sidered so  &tiguing  as  to  endure  only 
three  hours  a  day.  This  gives  about 
530,000  for  the  daily  performance.  Near- 
ly the  same  result  is  obtained,  by  comput- 
ing the  quantity  of  water  which,  by  means 
of  a  double  bucket,  a  man  drew  up  from 
a  well.  He  Uftod  36  lbs.  120  times  in  a 
d^,  from  a  depth  of  120  feet,  the  total 
effect  being  518,400.  A  skilful  laborer, 
working  in  a  field  with  a  larse  hoe,  cre- 
ates an  effect  equal  to  728,000.  When 
the  agency  of  a  winch  is  employed  in 
turning  a  machme,  the  performance  is 
still  greater,  amounting  to  845,000.  In  all 
these  instances,  a  certain  weight  is  heaved 
up,  but  a  much  smaller  eflS)rt  is  sufficient 
to  transport  a  load  horizontally.  A  man 
couM,  in  the  vmce  of  a  day,  scarcely  reach 
an  altitude  or  two  miles  by  climbing  a 
stair;  though  he  will  easily  walk  over  30 


miles  on  a  smooth  and  level  road.  But 
he  would,  in  the  same  time,  carry  130  lbs. 
only  to  the  fourth  part  of  that  distance,  or 
7^  miles.  Assumnig  his  own  weight  to 
be  140  lbs.,  the  quantity  of  horizontal 
action  would  amount  to  42,768,000,  or 
28  times  the  vertical  performance;  but 
the  share  of  it  in  conveying  the  load  is 
20,961,780,  or  about  30  times  what  was 
spent  in  its  elevation.  The  {[[reatest  ad- 
vantage is  obtained  by  reducmg  the  bur- 
den to  102  lbs.,  the  length  of  journey  being 
augmented  in  a  higher  ratio.  These  re* 
suits  are  apparently  below  the  average  of 
English  labor,  which  is  not  oniy  more 
vigorous,  but,  iii  many  cases,  quite  over- 
strained. Moderate  exertion  of  strength, 
joined  to  regularity  and  perseverance, 
would  be  more  conducive  to  robust  health, 
and  the  comfortable  duration  of  human 
life.  A  porter  in  London  is  accustomed 
to  carry  a  burden  of  200  lbs.  at  the  rate  of 
three  miles  an  hour.  In  the  some  me- 
tropolis, a  couple  of  Irish  chairmen  con- 
tinue, at  the  pace  of  four  miles  an  hour, 
under  a  load  of  300  lbs.  These  exertions 
are  greatly  inferior,  however,  to  the  labor 
performed  by  portera  in  Turkey,  the  Le- 
vant, and  generallv  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean.  At  Constantinople,  an 
Albanian  porter  will  cany  800  or  900  lbs. 
on  his  back,  stooping  forward,  and  asast- 
ing  bis  steps  by  a  sort  of  staff.  At  Mar- 
seilles, four  porters  conunonly  carry  the 
immense  load  of  nearly  two  tons,  by 
means  of  soft  hods  passing  over  their 
heads,  and  resting  on  their  shoulders,  with 
the  ends  of  poles,  from  which  the  goods 
are  suspended.  According  to  some  ex- 
periments of  the  late  Mr.  Buchanan,  the 
exertions  of  a  man  in  working  a  pump,  in 
turning  a  winch,  in  ringing  a  bell,  and  in 
rowing  a  boat,  are  as  the  numben  100, 
167,  227,  and  248.  But  those  efforts 
appear  to  have  been  continued  for  no 
great  length  of  time.  The  Greek  seamen, 
m  the  Dardanelles,  are  esteemed  more 
skilful  and  vigorous  in  the  act  of  rowing, 
than  those  of  any  otlier  nadon.  The 
Chinese,  applying  both  their  hands  and 
their  feet,  are  said  to  surpass  all  people  in 
giving  impulsion  to  boats  by  sculling. 
The  several  races  of  men  differ  materially 
in  strength,  but  still  greater  diveraity  re- 
sults from  the  constitution  and  habits  of 
the  individual  The  European  and  his 
American  descendants  are,  on  the  whole, 
more  powerful  than  the  other  inhabitants 
of  the  globe ;  and  roan,  reared  in  civilized 
society,  is  a  robuster  and  more  vigorous 
animal  than  the  savage;  In  the  temperate 
climates,  likewise^  men  are  capable  of 
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much'  harder  khor  than  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  burning  suu.  Coulomb  re- 
markfl,  that  the  French  soldiers,  employed 
on  the  fortificationB  of  the  Isle  of  Marti- 
nique, became  soon  exhausted,  and  were 
unable  to  perform  half  the  work  executed 
by  them  at  home.  The  most  violent  and 
toilsome  exertion  of  human  labor  is  per^ 
formed  in  Peru,  by  the  carriers,  or  cargue- 
ro8,  who  traverse  the  loftiest  ^mountains, 
and  clamber  alon^  the  sides  of  the  most 
tremendous  precipices,  with  travelleiB 
seated  on  chairs  strapped  to  their  backs. 
In  this  manner,  they  convey  loads  of  12, 
14,  or  even  18  stone;  and  possess  such 
strength  and  action,  as  to  be  able  to  pur- 
sue their  painful  task  eight  or  nine  hours, 
for  several  successive  (Siys.  These  men 
are  a  vagabond  race,  consisting  mostly  of 
mulattoes,  with  a  mixture  of  whites,  who 
prefer  a  life  of  hardship  and  vicissitude  to 
that  of  constant  though  moderate  labor. 
'When  a  xfon  stands,  he  pulls  with  the 
greatest  efiect ;  but  his  power  of  traction 
IS  much  enfeebled  by  the  labor  of  travel- 
ling. If  V  denote  the  number  of  miles 
which  a  person  walks  in  an  hour,  the 
ibrce  which  he  exerts  in  dragging  for- 
ward a  load  will  be  expressed  nearly  by 
•^(13— dD)>.  Thus,  when  at  rest,  he  pulls 
with  a  force  of  about  29  lbs.  avoirdupois ; 
but  if  he  walks  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  an 
hour,  his  power  of  traction  is  reduced  to 
14  lbs. ;  and  if  he  quicken  his  pace  to  four 
miles  an  hour,  he  can  draw  only  3  lbs. 
There  is,  consequently,  a  certain  velocity 
which  procures  the  greatest  eflect,  or  when 
the  product  of  the  traction  by  the  velodly 
)i)ecomes  a  maximum.  This  takes  place 
when  he  proceeds  at  the  rate  of  two  miles 
an  hour.  The  utmost  exertion  which  a 
man,  walking,  mi^t  continue  to  make,  in 
drawing  up  a  weight  by  means  of  a  pul- 
ley, would  amount,  therefore,  in  a  minute, 
only  to  2430 ;  but  if  he  iqpplied  his  entire 
strength,  without  moving  from  the  spot, 
he  could  produce  an  effect  of  3675.  The 
lalx)r  of  a  horse  in  a  dsLV  is  commonly 
reckoned  equal  to  that  of'^five  men;  but 
then  he  works  only  eight  hours,  while  a 
man  easily  continues  his  exertions  for  ten 
hours.  Horses,  likewise,  display  much 
greater  force  in  carrying  than  in  pulling; 
flind  yet  an  active  walker  will  beat  them 
on  a  long  journey.  Their  power  of  trac- 
tion seldom  exceeds  144  pounds,  but  they 
are  capable  of  carrying  more  than  six 
times  as  much  weight  The  pack-horses 
in  the  West  Ridmg  of  Yorkshire  are 
accustomed  to  transport  loads  of  420  lbs. 
over  a  hilly  country.  But,  in  many  parts 
of  England,  the  mill-hones  will  cany  die 


euNrmous  burden  of  910  Iba  to  a  abert 

distance.  With  regard,  however,  to  the 
ordinarv  power  of  draught,  the  formula 
(12--«f,  where  v  denotes  the  velocity  in 
miles  an  hour,  will  periiaps  be  found  suf- 
ficientljr  near  the  truth.  Thin  a  horse, 
beginmng  his  pull  with  the  force  of  144 
lb&,  wotud  draw  100  lbs.  at  a  walk  of  two 
miles  an  hour,  but  only  64  Iba.  when  ad- 
vancing at  double  that  rate,  and  iM>t  more 
than  ^  lbs.  if  he  quickened  his  pace  to 
six  miles  an  hour.  His  greatest  perfbrm- 
ance  would  hence  be  made  with  the  ve- 
locity  of  fbur  miles  an  hour.  The  accumu- 
lated effort  in  a  minute  will  then  amount  to 
22,528.  The  measure  generally  adopted  for 
compuung  the  power  of  steam  engines  is 
mucn  higher,  the  labor  of  a  horse  being 
reckoned  sufficient  to  raise,  every  minute, 
to  the  elevation  of  one  foot,  the  weight  of 
32,000  lbs.  But  this  estimate  is  not  only 
greatly  exaggerated,  but  should  be  viewed 
as  merely  an  arbitrary  and  conventional 
standard.  Wheel  carriages  enable  horses, 
on  level  roads,  to  draw,  at  an  average,  loads 
about  15  times  greater  than  the  power  ex- 
erted. The  carriers  between  Glass ow  and 
Edinbui]gh  transport,  in  a  sinm-horse 
cart,  weighing  about  7  cwt,  the  K>ad  of  a 
ton,  and  travel  at  the  rate  of  22  miles  a 
day.  At  Paris,  one  horse,  in  a  small  cart, 
conveys  along  the  streets  half  a  cord  of 
wood,  weighing  two  tons ;  but  three 
horses,  yoked  in  a  line,  are  able  to  drag 
105  cwt  5i  lbs.,  or  that  of  a  heavy  cart 
loaded  with  buildinff  stones.  The  Nor- 
mandy c^rriera  travel  from  14  to  22  miles 
a  day,  with  two- wheeled  carts,  weighing 
each  11  cwt.,  and  loaded  with  79  cwt,  or 
nearly  4  tons,  of  goods,  drawn  by  a  team 
of  four  horses.  The  French  draught 
horses,  tlius  harnessed  to  lifht  carriages, 
are  more  efficient,  perhaps,  man  the  finer 
breeds  of  England.  Thev  perform  very 
nearly  as  much  work  as  those  in  the  sin- 
gle-horse carts  used  at  Glasgow,  and  far 
greater  than  those  heavy  animals  which 
drag  the  lumpish  and  towenog  English 
wagons.  The  London  dray-horses,  in  the 
mere  act  of  ascending  from  the  wharfs,  dis- 
play a  powerful  effort,  but  they  aflerwart's 
make  little  exertion,  their  force  being  most- 
ly expended  in  transporting  their  own  pon- 
derous mass  along.  Oxen,  on  account  of 
their  steady  puU,  are  in  many  countries 
preferred  for  draught  They  were  for- 
merly employed  universally  in  the  various 
labora  of  husbandry.  The  teiidemess  of 
their  hoofs,  unless  shod,  however,  makes 
them  unfit  for  pullinff  on  paved  roads, 
and  they  can  work  only  with  advantage 
in  flofl  groundsL    But  they  want  all  the 
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I^iancy  and  animation  which  are  the  fa- 
vorite qualities  of  the  hone.  The  patient 
dnidcery  of  the  ass  lenden  him  a  ser- 
viceable companion  of  the  poor.  Much 
inferior  in  strengtli  to  the  norse,  he  is 
maintained  at  far  leas  cost.  In  this  coun- 
try, an  ass  will  cany  about  two  hundred 
weight  of  coals  or  time-stone  twenty 
miles  a  day.  But,  in  tlie  warmer  ch- 
mates,  he  becomes  a  lai^r  and  finei'  ani- 
mal, and  trots  or  ambles  briskly  under  a 
load  of  150  pounds.  The  mule  is  still 
more  powerful  and  hardy,  being  fitted 
equally  for  burden  and  draught  In  the 
liocter  parts  of  Asia  and  Afnca,  the  pon- 
derous strength  of  the  elephant  has  been 
loug  turned  to  the  purposes  of  war.  He 
is  reckoned  more  powerful  than  six  horses, 
but  his  consuniption  of  food  is  propor- 
tionally great  The  elephant  carries  a 
load  of  three  or  four  thousand  pounds  ; 
his  ordinary  pace  is  equal  to  that  of  a 
slow  trot ;  he  travels  easily  over  forty 
or  fifty  miles  in  a  day,  and  has  been 
known  to  perform,  in  that  time,  a  journey 
of  one  hundred  and  ten  miles.  His  sa- 
gacity directs  him  to  apply  his  strength 
according  to  the  exigency  of  the  occa- 
sion. The  camel  is  a  most  useful  beast 
of  burden  in  the  arid  plains  of  Arabia. 
The  stronger  ones  carry  a  load  of  ten  or 
twelve  hundred  weight,  and  the  weaker 
ones  transport  six  or  seven  hundred ;  they 
ivalk  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  and  a  half  in 
an  hour,  and  march  about  thirty  miles  eveiy 
day.  The  camel  travels  often  eight  or 
nine  dajTi,  without  any  fresh  supply  of 
water.  When  a  caravan  encamps  in  the 
evening,  he  is,  perhaps,  turned  loose,  for 
the  space  of  an  hour,  to  bro^vze  on  the 
coarsest  herbage,  which  serves  him  to  ru- 
minate during  the  rest  Hyf  the  night  In 
this  manner,  without  making  any  other 
halt,  he  will  perform  a  di^eaiy  and  monot- 
onous journey  of  two  thousand  miles. — 
Within  the  arctic  circle,  tlie  rein-deer  is  a 
domesticated  animal,  not  less  valuable. 
He  not  only  feeds  and  clothes  the  ]X)or 
Laplander,  but  tran8iK>rts  his  master,  with 
groit  Bwifbiess,  in  a  covered  sledge,  over 
the  snowy  and  frozen  tracts.  The  rein- 
deer subsast  on  tlie  scanty  ve^tation  of 
moss  or  lichens,  and  are  docile,  but  not 
powerful.  Two  of  them  are  required  to 
draw  a  light  sledge :  so  harnessed,  they 
will  run  fifty  or  axty  miles  on  a  stretch, 
and  sometimes  perfonn  a  journey  of  a 
hundred  and  twelve  miles  in  the  course 
of  a  day.  But  such  exertions  soon  wear 
them  out  A  sort  of  dwari*  camel  was 
the  only  animal  of  bunlen  possessed  by 
the  aneieDt  Prniivions.    The  lama  is,  in* 


deed,  peculiarly  fitted  fiir  the  lofty  regions 
of  the  Andes.  The  strongest  of  3>em 
carry  only  fit)m  150  to  5M)0  pounds,  but 
perform  about  fifteen  miles  a  day  over  the 
roughest  mountains.  .  They  generally  con- 
tinue this  labor  during  five  days,  and  are 
then  allowed  to  halt  two  or  three  dajrs 
before  they  renew  their  task.  The  paco 
is  another  similar  animal,  employed  like- 
wise in  transporting  goods  in  that  singular 
country ;  it  is  very  smbbom,  however,  and 
carries  only  €com  fifhr  to  seventy  pounds. 
Even  the  exertions  of  goats  have,  m  some 
parts  of  Europe,  been  turned  to  usefbl 
labor.  They  aro  made  to  tretuA.  in  a 
wheel  which  draws  water,  or  raises  ore 
from  the  mine.  Though  a  veiy  light  an- 
imal, the  goat  exerts  much  force,  as  he 
climbs  at  a  high  angle.  Supposing  this 
soaring  creature,  though  only  the  fourth 
part  of  the  weight  of  a  man,  to  march  aa 
fiist  along  an  ascent  of  40°,  as  he  does  over 
one  Cff  18®, — the  sine  of  the  former  being 
double  that  of  the  latter, — it  must  perfonn 
half  as  much  work. 

FoRCELLiNi,  Egidio  or  Giles,  an  Italian 
philologist,  celebrated  as  a  lexicographer, 
was  bom  1688,  in  a  village  not  &r  from 
Feltre,  in  the  ancient  Venetian  territory. 
The  poverty  of  his  parents  prevented  him 
from  going  to  school,  and  he  was  almost 
pown  up  when  he  began  to  smdy  Latin 
m  the  seminary  at  Padua.  His  teacher  in 
this  language,  who  soon  became  his 
friend,  was  professor  Facciolato.  Forcel- 
lini  made  rapid  progress  in  the  ancient 
languages,  and  assisted  Facciolato  in  his 
new  and  greatly  augmented  edition  of 
Calepin's  dictionary  of  seven  languages. 
The  two  friends  tlien  resolved  to  pubush 
a  complete  Latin  dictionary.  But  the  ex> 
ecution  of  tliis  project  was  long  delayed 
by  Forcellini's  bein^  appointed  professor 
of  rhetoric  and  president  of  the  seminary 
at  Ceneda,  in  the  Trevisan.  But,  having 
been  recalled  to  Padua  in  1731,  and  hay* 
ing  obtained,  through  the  patronage  of  the 
bishop  of  that  city,  cardinal  Rezzonico, 
sufficient  leisure  to  prosecute  his  task,  he 
finished  it  under  the  direction  of  Faccio- 
lato. It  was  published  under  the  title 
Xgida  Forcdlim  ioHus  LoHnUoHs  Ltxi-* 
eoHj  &c.  (Padua,  1771,  4  vols,  folio)— a 
monument  of  erudition  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue.  Forcel- 
lini  died  in  1768.  -(See  Faadolato.) 

Forceps,  in  surgery,  &c. ;  a  pair  of 
Bcissora  for  cutting  off,  or  dividing,  the 
fleshy,  membranous  parts  of  the  body,  as 
occasion  requires. 

Forcible  Entry  and  DrrAniBR,  in 
law,  is  the  viol^tly  taking  and  keepmg 
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poaaenioD  of  lands  or  tenements  with  arroa 
or  menaces,  and  without  authority  of  law, 
whereby  be  who  has  the  ri^ht  of  entr^  ia 
kept  out  of  poaseasion.  By  the  ancient 
common  law,  he  who  had  the  right  of  entry 
into  lands,  might  make  entry  by  force ; 
but,  this  liberty  being  abused,  a  statute  was 
paned  in  the  time  of  Richard  II,  and 
subsequently  other  statutes,  subjecting  a 
Vtatj  who  should  make  forcible  entry  into 
lands  to  indictment,  and  provision  has  also 
been  made  for  a  summary  process  to  be 
issued  by  two  justices  of  the  peace  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  the  party  thus  forcibly 
expelled,  or  kept  out  of  hjs  lands,  to  the  pos- 
session. Similar  statutes  have  been  passe<l 
in  the  U.  States  ;  so  that  the  general  rule 
is,  that  a  person  cannot  get  possession  of 
lands,  even  if  he  has  a  right  of  entry, 
where  another  person  is  in  peaceable  pos- 
session, and  ready  to  resist  the  owner,  ex- 
cept by  a  judgment  of  law.  In  other 
words,  a  man  must  apply  to  the  coufts  for 
redress,  and  not  undermke  to  right  himself 
by  violence. 

FoftciifO)  among  gardeners,  signifies  the 
making  trees  prmluce  ripe  fruit  before 
theirusual  time.  This  is  done  by  plant- 
ing them  in  a  hot-bed  against  a  south 
wall,  and  likewise  defiHiding  them  from 
the  injuries  of  the  weather  by  a  glass 
frame.  T^ey  should  always  be  grown 
trees,  as  young  ones  are  apt  to  be  destroy- 
ed by  this  management  The  glasses 
must  be  taken  on  at  proper  seasons,  to 
admit  the  benefit  of  fresh  air,  and  es- 
pecially of  gende  showers. 

Ford,  John,  an  early  English  dramatic 
author,  was  bom  in  Devonshue,  in  1586, 
and  entered  the  Middle  Temple  in  1602, 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  law.  While 
there,  he  published,  in  16^  a  piece  en- 
titled Famt*8  MemionM,  a  species  of  mon- 
ody on  the  earl  of  Devonshire,  which  po- 
em, considered  as  the  production  of  a 
youth,  exhibits  great  .freedom  of  thought 
and  comnnnd  of  language.  He  printed 
his  first  tragedy  of  tne  Iiover's  Melan- 
choly, in  ie&.  This,  however,  was  not 
his  first  play,  as  a  piece  of  his,  entitled,  A 
bad  Be^nning  makes  a  good  Ending,  was 
previously  acted  at  court  He  wrote,  or  as- 
sisted to  write,  at  least,  eleven  dramas ;  and 
such  as  were  printed  appeared  fiom  1639 
to  1634.  Most  of  tliese  were  exclusively 
his  own  composition  ;  but  some  of  them 
were  written  in  conjunction  with  Decker, 
Drayton,  Hatherewaye  and  otho^  The 
date  of  his  death  is  uncertain ;  but  it  is 
thought  that  he  did  not  long  survive  1639. 
Aa  a  dramatic  writer,  he  is  often  elegimt 
and  elevated,  and  uniformly  easy  and  har- 


monious. His  genius  was  most  inclined 
to  tragedy,  and  ne  was  too  fond  of  an  ac- 
cumulation of  terrific  incidents,which  over- 
lays the  natural  pathos,  in  which  he  was 
by  no  means  deficient  Besides  die  works 
already  mentioned,  a  writer  in  the  Cetuura 
LUcraria  has  attributed  to  him  an  able 
little  manual,  entitled,  A  Line  of  Life 
pointing  to  the  ImmortBilitie  of  a  vertuous 
Name  (1620, 12mo.). 

Fore  ;  the  distinguishing  diaracter  of 
all  that  pail  of  a  snip's  frame  and  ma- 
chinery which  lies  near  the  stem. 

Fore  aitd  Aft  ;  throughout  the  ship^ 
whole  length,  or  fit>m  end  to  end ;  it  also 
implies,  in  a  line  with  the  keel. — Fan  Bow- 
Line  ;  the  bow-line  of  the  fore-saiL  (See 
BoW'IAneA 

Fore  !Braces  ;  ropes  applied  to  the 
fore  vard-arras,  to  change  tne  position  of 
the  fore-sail  occasionally. 

Forecastle  ;  a  short  deck  placed  in 
the  fore  part  of  a  ship,  above  the  upper 
deck ;  it  is  usually  temiinated,  both  before 
and  behind,  in  vessels  of  war,  by  a  breast- 
work, the  forema<it  part  ibmning  the  top 
of  the  beak  head,  and  the  hind  part  reach- 
ing to  the  afler-part  of  the  fore  chains*— 
Fanc€uHe  Men;  siulors  stationed  on  the 
fbreca8tle,who  are  generally  prime  seamen. 

Foreclosed,  in  law,  idgnifies  the  be- 
ing shut  out,  and  excluded  or  barred  the 
equity  of  redemption  on  mortgages,  &c 

FoRELAio) ;  a  cape  or  promontoiy  pro- 
jecting into  the  sea,  as  the  North  and 
South  Forelands. 

Fore  Tackle  ;  tackle  on  the  fore-mast, 
and  also  tackle  used  for  stowinff  the  anchor. 
— Forttop  Men ;  men  stationed  in  the  fore- 
top,  in  readiness  to  set,  or  take  in  the  smaller 
sails,  and  to  keep  the  upper  rigging  in 
order. 

FoREirsis  (Latin),  from  Fonm  (q.  v.),  is 
often  used  in  modem  times ;  for  instance, 
medicina  forensts  is  the  science  of  medi- 
cine as  applied  iri  legal  processes,  as  in 
the  examination  of  bodies  of  persons  sus- 
]jected  of  having  suffered  violence,  of  the 
nature  and  effects  of  wounds  supposed  to 
have  caused  death,  &c.  In  Gennany, 
this  is  done  by  a  physician  appointed  by 
the  government 

Foreshortening,  in  drawing  and  paint- 
ing ;  the  art  of  representing  figiujes  of 
all  sorts  as  they  am)ear  to  the  eye,  in  ob- 
lique positions.  This  art,  whicn,  in  ma- 
ny instances,  is  very  difficult,  was  known 
to  the  Greeks ;  and  Pliny  speaks  pardcu- 
lariy  as  to  its  being  successfully  practised 
by  Parrhasius  and  Pausias.  Among  ibe 
modems,  Correggio  must  be  allowed  the 
palm  for  excellence  in  foreehortening.    In 
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peintiqff  ceQiDga,  it  is  jMiticulaiiy  impor- 
tant. In  a  celebrated  picture  of  the  body 
of  Clirist  lyine  horizoiitully,  the  figure  is 
80  much  foresliorteued  tlmt  the  toes  ap- 
pear almost  to  touch  the  chin. 

Forestalling  is  the  buying  or  barffain- 
ing  fur  any  com,  cattle,  or  other  mercnau- 
dise,  by  the  way,  before  it  comes  to  any 
market  or  fair  to  be  sold,  or  as  it  comes 
from  beyond  tho  seas,  or  otiierwisc,  to- 
v,'Bn\s  any  port  or  creek,  to  sell  the  same 
again  at  a  higher  price.  At  tlic  common 
law,  all  endeavors  to  enhance  the  price  of 
merchandise,  and  all  practices  which  have 
a  tendency  thereto,  whether  by  spreading 
fidse  rumors,  or  by  purchasing  things  in  a 
market  before  the  accustomed  hour,  or  by 
buying  and  selling  again  the  same  tiling 
in  the  same  market,  or  bv  such  devices, 
are  .criminal,  and  punishdile  by  fine  and 
imprisonment 

Forests.  The  great  importance  of 
wood  to  society,  and  the  rapid  decrease 
of  forests,  if  particular  care  is  not  taken  of 
them,  have  led,  in  modem  times,  to  a 
careful  investigation  of  the  subject  of  the 
management  of  forests,  and  every  thing 
connected  with  it.  The  Germans,  who 
first  taught  mining  as  a  science,  were  tlie 
first  who  treated  scientifically  of  the  man- 
agement of  jforests,  and  estabhshed  forest 
academies,  m  which  all  branches  of  the 
knowledge  rdlatuig  to  them  are  taught 
Thoe  establishments  originated  from  the 
increasing  scarcity  of  wood,  which  ren- 
dered the  careful  management  of  the  for- 
ests necessary,  and  from  the  plan  of  raising 
a  revenue  on  the  port  of  the  ffoveroment 
hy  the  sale  of  tlie  wood.  JMx.  Zanthier 
first  introduced  instmction  in  the  forest 
sciences  as  a  particular  branch  of  study 
at  Ilsenburg,  m  Stolberg-Wemingerode, 
i^eartheHartzmountaina  Pmssia  soon  di- 
rected her  attention  to  them ;  and,  at  pres- 
ent, no  person  in  that  country  is  appointed 
to  an  office  in  the  forest  department  without 
having  undergone  a  strict  examination  in 
I  Mie  branches  of  knowledge  connected 
I  >vldi  the  forests,  and  having  served  per- 
sonally in  the  forests  for  a  considerable 
^ength  of  time.  There  are  a  number  of 
forest  academies  in  different  ports  of  Ger- 
uiany,  particularly  in  the  small  states  of 
^ciitita  Germany,  m  the  Hartz,  Thurin- 
pa,  &c.  The  principal  branches  taught 
iQ  them  are  the  following  ;  forest  botany, 
inineralogy,  zoology,  chemistry ;  by  which 
jhe  learner  is  taught  the  natural  history  of 
loresis,  aud  the  mutual  relations,  &c.,  of 
"^e  difierent  kingdoms  of  nature.  He  is 
^  instructed  in  tlie  care  and  chase  of 
fi"'^^  and  in  the  surveying  and  cultiva- 


tion of  forests  so  as  to  undentand  the 
mode  of  raising  all  kinds  of  wood,  and  sup- 
plying a  new  growth  as  fast  as  the  old  is 
taken  away.  The  pupil  is  also  instmcted 
in  the  administration  of  the  forest  taxes 
and  pohce,  and  all  that  relates  to  forests 
considered  as  a  branch  of  revenue. — 
France  has  likewise  paid  attention  to  her 
forests,  and  has  enacted  a  code  fonstier. — 
The  Enehsh  forest  laws  have  reference 
only  to  the  preservation  of  game. — ^  With 
regard  (says  Blackstone,  Com^  vol.  2,  page 
413^  to  tlie  rise  and  original  of  the  present 
civil  prohibitions  on  me  destmction  of 
game  in  Europe,  it  will  be  found  that  all 
forest  and  game  laws  were  introduced 
into  that  part  of  the  world  at  the  some 
time,  and  by  the  same  poUcy,  as  the  feudal 
system,  when  the  swarms  of  barboriaDS 
issued  from  their  northern  hive,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  most  of  the  present 
kingdoms  of  Europe  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Western  empire.  For  when  a  conquering 
general  came  to  setde  the  economy  of  a 
vanquished  country,  and  to  port  it  out 
among  his  soldiers  or  feudatories,  who 
were  to  render  him  militaiy  service  for 
such  donations,  it  behoved  him  to  keep 
the  natives  of  the  country,  and  all  persons 
who  were  not  his  military  tenants,  in  as 
low  a  condition  as  possible,  and  especially 
to  prohibit  them  the  use  of  arm&  Noth- 
ing could  do  this  more  effectually  than  a 
prohibition  of  hunting  or  sporting  ;  and 
therefore  it  was  the  policy  of  the  conquer- 
or to  reserve  this  right  to  himself  and 
those  on  whom  he  should  bestow  it,  who 
were  only  his  ci^aital  feudatories  or  greater 
barons.  And  accordingly  we  find  in  the 
feudal  constitution  one  and  the  same 
law  prohibiting  tlie  rusHci  in  general  from 
bearing  arms,  and  also  proscribing  the  use 
of  snares,  nets  or  other  engines  for  de- 
stroying the  game,  lliis  exclusive  privi- 
lege well  suited  the  martial  genius  of  the 
conquering  troops,  who  delighted  in  a 
sport  which,  in  its  pursuit  and  slaughter, 
lx>re  some  resemblance  to  war.  And,  in- 
deed, like  some  of  their  modem  successors, 
they  had  no  other  amusement  to  entertain 
their  vacant  hours,  despising  all  arts  as 
effeminate,  and  having  no  oSier  learning 
than  was  couched  in  such  rude  ditties  as 
were  sung  at  the  solemn  carousals  which 
succeeded  these  ancient  huntings.  And 
it  is  remarkable,  that,  in  those  nations 
where  the  fijudal  policy  remains  most  un- 
comipted,  the  forest  or  game  laws  con- 
tinue in  their  highest  rigor.  In  France, 
all  game  is  [was]  property  the  king's ;  and, 
in  some  pons  of  Germanv,  it  is  death  for 
a  peasant  to  be  found  hunting   in  the 
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woods  of  the  nobility.  In  England,  alflo, 
hunting  has  always  been  esteemed  a 
most  princely  diversion  and  exercise. 
The  whole  island  was  replenished  with 
all  sorts  of  game  in  the  times  of  the 
Britons,  who  hved  in  a  wild  and  pastoral 
manner,  without  enclosing  or  improving 
tlieir  grounds,  and  derived  much  of  theur 
subeistence  from  the  chase,  which  they 
all  enjoyed  in  common.  But  when  hus- 
bandry took  place  under  the  Saxon  gov- 
eminent,  and  lands  began  to  be  culti^-ated, 
ijuproved  and  enclosed,  the  beasts  oat- 
urolly  fle<l  into  the  woody  and  desert  tracts, 
which  were  called  foresis^  and,  not  having 
been  disposed  of  in  tlie  first  distribution 
of  lands,  were  therefore  held  to  belong  to 
the  crown.  These  were  filled  with  great 
plenty  of  game,  which  our  royal  sports- 
men resented  for  their  own  diversion,  on 
pain  of  a  pecuniary  forfeiture  on  tlie  part 
of  such  as  uiterfered  with  their  sovereign. 
But  every  freeman  had  the  full  liberty  of 
sporting  uijon  his  own  territories,  pro- 
vided he  ahstamed  from  tlie  king's  for- 
ests. However,  upon  the  Norman  con- 
quest, a  new  doctrine  took  place,  and  the 
right  of  pursumg  and  taking  all  beasts 
or  chase  or  veueiy,  and  such  other  ani- 
mals as  were  accounted  game,  was  held 
to  belong  to  the  king,  or  to  such  only  as 
were  authorized  under  him.  The  right 
tlius  newly  vested  in  tlie  crown  was  ex- 
erted with  tli6  utmost  rigor  at  and  afler 
the  time  of  die  Norman  establishment, 
not  only  in  the  ancient  forests,  but  in  the 
new  ones  which  the  Conqueror  made  by 
laying  togetlier  vast  tracts  of  country  de- 
populated for  that  purpose,  and  reserved 
solely  for  the  king^s  royal  diversion  ;  in 
which  were  exercised  the  most  horrid 
Urannies  and  oppressions,  mider  color  of 
forest  law,  for  the  sake  of  preseninff  the 
beasts  of  chase  ;  to  kill  any  of  which, 
within  tlie  limits  of  the  forest,  was  as 
peual  as  the  death  of  a  man.    And,  in 

Jiursuance  of  the  sajue  principle,  king 
fohn  laid  a  total  iutercuct  upon  the  toinfr. 
ed  as  well  as  the  four-footed  creation: 
*  capturam  avium  per  totam  »,ingliam  inter- 
mxit,^  The  cruel  and  insupportable  hard- 
ships which  those  forest  laws  created  to 
the  subject,  occasioned  our  ancestors  to 
be  as  zealous  for  their  reformation,  as  for 
the  relaxation  of  the  feudal  rigors,  and  tlie 
other  exactions  iuuxnluced  by  the  Norman 
family;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  the  im- 
munities of  ccuia  de  forcsta  as  warmly 
contended  for,  and  extorted  from  tlie  king 
witli  as  much  difficuUy,  as  those  of  niag- 
Ti«  carta  itself.  By  tliis  charter,  confirmed 
ui  parliament,  many  forests  were  disaf- 


forested, or  stripped  of  their  oppresrive 
privik:ges ;  and  regulations  were  made  in 
the  regimen  of  such  as  remained ;  partic- 
ularly, killing  tlie  king's  deer  was  made  no 
lonser  a  capital  offence,  but  only  punish- 
ed by  a  fine,  imprisonment,  or  abjuration 
of  the  realm.  And  bv  a  variety  of  sub- 
sequent statutes,  together  with  the  long 
acquiescence  of  the  crown,  without  ex- 
erting the  forest  laws,  this  prerogative  is 
now  oecome  no  longer  a  grievance  to  tlie 
subject." 

Forfeiture,  in  law ;  the  eiSect  of  a 
transgresaon  or  ofiTence,  as  the  loss  of 
j^rivile^,  right,  estate,  honor,  office  or  ef- 
fects, either  in  dvil  or  criminal  cases.  In 
civil  cases,  as  when  a  tenant  m  tail  makes 
leases  not  warranted  by  the  statute,  a  for- 
feiture is  committed,  and  he  who  has  the 
unmediate  reversion  may  enter  upon  pos- 
session. In  crifninal  cases,  it  is  two-fold ; 
of  real  and  personal  estates,  as  by  attain* 
der  in  high  treason ;  or,  in  petty  treason 
and  felony,  of  all  chattel  interests  abso- 
lutely, and  the  profits  of  all  freehold  es- 
tates dming  life  and  aiier  death,  of  all 
lands  and  tenements  in  fee  simple  (but 
not  those  in  tail),  to  the  crown  for  a  year 
and  a  day,  &c.  Lands  are  forfeited  upon 
attainder,  and  not  before ;  goods  and  chat- 
tek  are  forfeited  by  conviction. 

Forge  ;  a  little  furnace,  as  that  used  by 
smiths,  &C.,  or,  simply,  a  pair  of  bellows, 
the  muzzle  of  which  is  directed  upon  a 
smooth  area,  on  which  coals  are  placeiL 
(See  Bellows.) — Forge  is  also  used  when 
speaking  of  a  large  furnace,  wherein  iron 
ore,  taken  out  of  the  mine,  is  melted  down ; 
or  it  is  more  properly  applied  to  another 
kind  of  furnace,  wherein  the  iron  ore, 
melted  down,  and  sejwrated  in  a  former 
furnace,  and  tlien  cast  into  so\^'s  and  pigs, 
is  heated  and  fused  over  again,  and  beaten 
afterwards  witli  large  hammers,  and  thus 
rendered  more  sofl,  pure,  ductile,  and  fit 
for  use. 

Forge  Furnace.  The  forge  furnace 
consists  of  a  hearth,  upon  which  a  fire 
may  be  made,  and  urged  by  the  action  of 
a  large  ijair  of  double  bellows,  the  nozzle 
of  which  is  inserted  through  a  wall  or  par- 
apet consdructed  for  that  purpose.  Black 
leml  ])ots,  or  small  furnaces  of  every  de- 
sired form,  may  be  placed,  as  occasions 
require,  upon  the  hearth  ;  and,  the  tube  of 
the  bellows  being  inserted  into  a  hole  in 
tlie  bottom  of  Die  furnace,  it  becomes 
easy  to  raise  tlie  heat  to  alniost  any  de- 
gree required. 

FoRGKT-ME-NOT  {vfiyototis  polustris)  is 
a  small  herbaceous  plant,  common  in  wet 
places  tliroughout  all  Europe  and  a  great 
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paitof  Nordi  America.  The  root  va  peren- 
nial ;  the  stem  about  a  foot  hifj^,  bearinflf 
ahernate  and  lanceolate  leayes,  and  small 
Uue  flowera,  disposed  in  long,  lateral  and 
teiminal  spikes ;  the  corolla  is  lonserthan 
the  calyx,  tubular  at  the  base,  wiui  a  flat 
border  divided  into  fiye  equal  segments ; 
the  stamens  are  five,  and  the  style  single ; 
the  firuit  consists  of  four  naked  s^eds.  It 
belonn  to  the  natural  order  boragine^ 
The  brilliancy  of  the  flowers  renders 
them  conspicuous,  notwithstanding  their 
diminutive  size  ;  and  it  is  considered  the 
emblem  of  fiiendahip  among  most  of  the 
nations  of  Europe,  probably  owins  to  its 
dear  blue,  the  col(Mr  of  fidelity.  This  lit- 
tle flower  plays  'a  conspicuous  part  in  al- 
bums. 

Fork.  Fortes  are  first  mentioned  in  an 
inventoiy  of  a  prince's  plate,  in  1379. 
Before  this  period,  the  knife  only  was 
used  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  up  food. 
The  use  of  the  fork  spread  from  Italy  to 
the  noithem  parts  of  Europe.  Thomas 
Coryate  is  said  to  have  mtroduced  it 
into  England.  The  use  of  the  fork  was 
considered  so  great  a  luxury,  that  many 
monastic  orders  forbade  their  members  to 
indulge  in  it.  The  Asiatics,  even  to  this 
day,  use  no  forks,  aa  is  also  the  case  with 
the  Turks.  The  Chinese,  instead  of  forks, 
make  use  of  two  small  sticks,  wliich  they 
hold  in  the  same  hand  between  diflferent 
finfen.    (See  Cutkry.) 

FoRu  (anciently  j^um  Ltrtt);  a  town 
in  Italy,  in  the  States  of  the  Church,  cap- 
ital of  a  delegation;  14  miles  S.  S.  W. 
Ravenna,  33  S.  E.  Bologna  ;  Ion.  12°  V 
E. ;  lat  44«  13'  N. ;  popuUition,  12,960. 
It  is  a  bishop's  see.  It  contains  a  cathe- 
dial,  9  churches,  23  convents,  an  academy 
of  sciences,  and  a  university  with  a  librar 
ry.  It  is  surrounded  with  strong  walls 
sod  solid  towers,  the  flanks  of  which  are 
tolembly  good  ;  the  ditches  are  large,  and 
defended  with  low  works.  Population  of 
the  delegation,  165,000. 

FoRLoaif  HoPB,  in  the  military  art,  sig- 
nifies men  detached  finom  several  regi- 
Rieats,  or  otherwise  appointed,  to  make 
the  first  attack  in  the  day  of  battle,  or,  at  a 
oege,  to  storm  the  counterscarp,  mount  the 
^mgh,  or  the  like.  They  are  so  called 
^Tom  the  great  danger  they  are  unavoid- 
ably exposed  ta 

Form,  Prirtcr's;  an  assemblage  of 
letters,  words  and  lines,  diaposed  into 
l*gee  by  the  compositor,  and  from  which 
tlie  printed  sheets  are  taken. 

PoRiuTioir,  GcoLOoiCAL.  By  this  term 
|s  meant  a  mineral  bed  or  stratum,  difier- 
ing  essentially  finom  that  lying  beneath  and 
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the  one  above,  both  in  its  aspect,  its  mineral 
constituents,  and  its  fessil  contents,  if  any 
are  found  in  it  In  most  of  the  forma- 
tion^ there  are  some  mineral  and  fossil 
afiinities ;  and  in  many,  even  where  the 
external  dififerences  are  apparently  com- 

Elete,  there  are  some  coounon  characters, 
y  the  aid  of  which  a  passage  fipom  one 
to  the  other  can  be  traced.  Thus  the 
chaJk  diflers  essentially,  both  from  the 
green  sand  which  lies  beneatli  it,  and  the 
plastic  clay  which  lies  above  it,  in  its 
asiject,  its  mineral  constituents,  arid  many 
of  its  fossU  contents.  Yet  the  green  sand 
passes  into  the  chalk  marl,  and  this  hist 
mto  the  chalk.  Their  common  characten 
are  almost  obvious  enough  to  warrant  our 
classing  all  the  beds  of  chalk  and  green 
sand  in  one  fi)rmation,  did  not  the  cre- 
taceous and  flinty  characters  of  the  first 
distinguish  it,  in  a  marked  manner,  from 
all  the  rest  By  forTnation,  also,  is  meant 
an  assembla^  of^beds,  distinct  from  each 
other,  but  lymg  in  a  group  in  a  determin- 
ate order,  the  whole  having  a.  common 
character  or  aflnity,  and  being  constantly 
found  in  a  particular  part  of  the  geological 
series,  overlying  another  formation  distinct 
from  itself.  The  oolitic  series  is  an  as- 
semblage of  this  kind,  having  a  common 
oolitic  character,  from  tho  lias  to  the 
Portland  oolite  inclusive,  notwithstand- 
ing the  important  deposits  of  Kimmeridge 
clay,  Oxford  clay,  &c.  &^  which  occa- 
sionally separate  the  calcareous  beds. 
The  coal  formation,  also,  which  is  a  series 
of  alternate  beds  of  coal,  slate  clay,  sand- 
stone and  limestone,  is  illustrative  of  this 
kind  of  formation.  Coal,  it  is  true,  is  oc- 
casionally found  in  the  inferior  deposits 
of  the  mill-stone  grit,  the  carbonirerous 
limestone,  &c.,  and  under  circumstances 
that  might  warrant  our  classing  them  all 
in  one  group,  as  has  been  done  with  the 
oolitic  series,  from  the  prevalence  of  the 
oolitic  character;  but,  as  fossil  coal  is  only 
worked  profitably  in  beds,  above  the  car- 
boniferous limestone,  the  term  coal  for- 
motion  is  more  properly  restricted,  for  the 

E resent,  to  tliose  beds,  until  a  more  en- 
irged  experience  shall  produce  a  more 
philosophical  arrangement  of  tlie  wiiole 
series.  The  unvarying  succession  of  for- 
mations to  each  other,  in  the  geological 
series,  has  been  found  to  exist  in  parts  of 
the  earth  widely  separated  fiom  each  oth- 
er, and  warrants,  not  only  the  belief  that 
they  have  come  into  their  order  sucxses- 
Mvely,  but  tliat  the  causes  which  brought 
each  fermation  to  its  place  were  of  one 
class,  whether  of  igneous  or  of  aque- 
ous origin^  and  operatwl  suDultaneously, 
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Whether  we  coasider  the  mTanable  me- 
oeeaion,  in  all  the  observed  puts  of  our 
planet,  of  the  jneiaB  to  the  grankey  the 
mica  to  the  fpeifls,  and  of  the  subeequeot 
primitive  limeatones  and  slates,  or  the 
deposits  of  the  carboniferous  limestones 
of  North  America, — ^forminff  probably  a 
floor  fix>m  the  Arkansas  to  Port  Bowen, 
including  the  calcareous  rocks  of  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  &c.  &c  &c 
eauivalent  to  the  caihoniferous  limestones 
or  the  British  isles^ — ^we  cannot  but  look 
to  a  conterapcNTaneous  and  regular  succes- 
sion of  causes,  for  the  production  of  these 
uniform  results.  And,  although  the  order 
and  continuity  of  the  series  are  much  in- 
terrupted occasionally,  it  is  less  difficult  to 
believe,  that  particular  circumstances  have 
mtenrupted  such  succession  and  continu- 
ity, than  that  they  have  not  existed. 

FoRMST,  John  Samuel,  perpetual  sec- 
retaiy  of  the  academy  of  sciences  at  Ber- 
lin, was  bom  in  1711,  at  Beriin,  where  he 
died  March  7,  1797.  He  distinguished 
himself  by  numerous  works  in  French 
and  Latin.  He  at  first  applied  himself  to 
theology,  but  soon  engaged  in  general 
studies.  In  1740,  he  was  appointed  seo- 
retaxy  and  historiognupher  to  the  academy 
of  Berlin,  and,  in  1748,  perpetual  secreta- 
ry. Frederic  the  Great  always  manifest- 
ed the  highest  esteem  for  him,  although 
he  was  diq>]eased  with  him  for  not  taking 
the  pan  of  Voltaire  in  his  philoaophictQ 
controvereies. 

FoRMKT,  John  Louis,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, one  of  the  most  distmguished 
practical  physicians  of  Germany,  was 
bom  in  1/66,  at  Berlin,  and  studied  at 
Halle  and  G^ttingen.  He  received  the 
decree  of  doctor  at  Halle,  and  published 
a  dissertation  De  Vasorum  ab^ofhentium 
Mole,  He  then  smdied  at  Paris,  which 
he  left  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution. 
He  was  afterwards  one  of  the  highest 
physicians  of  the  army,  and  a  practising 
phjrsician  at  Berlin.  He  was  also  body  phy- 
sician to  the  kinff  of  Prussia,  and,  in  18d(S, 
was  invited  to  Paris  to  attend  a  medical 
consultation  on  the  case  of  prince  Louis, 
afterwards  king  of  Holland.  He  died 
June  23, 182a  Among  his  woiks  are  the 
Medical  Topography  of  Berlin  ;  Medical 
Ephemeridee ;  a  new  edition  of  Zilickert's 
Instmctions  for  the  Treatment  of  Infants; 
On  the  Hydrocephalus  of  Children ;  Mis- 
cellaneous Medical  Writings  (1821)  ;  and 
a  Treatise  on  the  Pulse,  wntten  during 
his  last  iUnesB  (Beriin,  1823).  His  repu- 
tation as  a  prsetical  physician  was  very 
great 

FoBMic  Acu>;  thus  named  fiom  hay- 


ing been  disooTered'ftnt  in  the  eiptwml 
liquor  of  ants;  at  present  it  is  procured 
mm  the  amjication  of  a  gende  heat  t9 
a  mixture  or  tartaric  acid,  water  and  die 
protoxide  of  manganese.  The  taitarie 
acid  is  converted  into  water,  carbomc  acid 
and  formic  acid.  This  acid  has  a  very 
sour  taste,  and  continues  liquid  at  vei^ 
low  tempenmres.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
1.1068  at  68°  Fahr.  According  to  Berze- 
Uus,  the  formiate  of  lead  consists  of  4.6(19 
acid  and  14  oxide  of  lead ;  and  the  uJtt- 
mate  consdtuents  of  the  diy  acid  are  by- 
drytm  2.84,  cariwn  32.40,  oxygen  64.76L 

Formica.    (See  .^nt) 

Formosa;  an  island  in  the  Chinese 
sea,  separated  ftom  Fo-kien,  in  China,  by 
a  strait  about  60  miles  wide  where  narrow- 
est The  isl^d  is  about  240  miles  in  length 
fix>m  north  to  south,  and  60  from  east  u» 
west,  in  its  broadest  part ;  but  greatly  con* 
tracted  at  each  extremity.  That  part  of 
Formosa  which  the  Chinese  possess,  pre- 
sents extensive  and  fertile  pliuns,  watered 
by  a  great  number  of  rivulets,  that  fall 
fix>m  me  eastern  mountains.  Its  air  is 
pure  and  wholesome,  and  the  earth 
produces,  in  abundance,  com,  rice,  and 
most  other  kinds  of  grain.  Most  of  tbe 
Indian  firuits  are  found  here,  such  as 
oranges,  bananas,  pine-apfdes,  guavas,  co- 
coa-nuts; and  part  of  those  of  Europe, 
particularly  peaches,  apricots,  figs,  grepea, 
chesmuts,  pomegranates,  water-melons, 
&c.  TobaocOySugar,  pepper,  camphor  and 
cinnamon  are  alw  common.  The  capital 
of  Formosa  is  Tai-ouan— a  name  which 
the  Chinese  give  to  the  whole  island.  Be- 
tween Fomoosa  and  the  continent  are  a 
number  of  small  islands,  called  Pong-hou 
by  tlie  Chinese,  and  Pi$eadort»  bv  the  Eu- 
ropeans They  ibrm  a  small  archipelago  | 
the  principal  of  which  only  is  iimabited 
by  a  Chinese  garrison,  utider  the  com- 
mand of  a  mandarin.  Lon.  120°  to  122P 
E.;  kit22°5'to25«20'N. 

Formosa;  an  island  in  the  Atlantic, 
near  the  coast  of  Afirica,  about  six  miles 
long  and  one  wide.  The  soil  is  fertile, 
ana  well  covered  vrith  trees,  but  wants 
springs  of  good  water.  Lon.  14°  20^  W. ; 
lat.  IP  29^  N. 

Formosa,  or  Bsmn,  or  ARooif ;  a  river 
of  Benin,  which  rises  in  the  interior,  and 
runs  into  the  Atlantic ;  k>rt.  5°  20^  E. ; 
lat  5^  40^  N.  It  is  four  miles  wide  at  its 
mouth,  but  has  only  12  feet  water.  Its 
origin  and  upper  part  of  its  course  are 
unknown,  and  it  is  supposed,  by  soine,  to 
be  the  tprraination  of  the  Nicer.  For  sev- 
eral leagues  up  the  river,  the  land  is  low 
and  manriiy,  but  the  banks  are  adorned 
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^nlh  loftf  trees^  and  divided  bv  bnnelm  of 
Om  liver  iuto  a  number  of  islaDdSy  whioh 
reodeis  it  pleasant ;  but  tbe  air  is  unwhole- 
aome,  and  the  muaquitoes  innumemble. 

Fo&SKAL,  Peter,  a  Swedish  botanist,  and 
pupil  of  JLinnsus,  was  bom  in  1736,  and 
studied  at  Gottingen,  where  he  defended^ 
iu  1756,  a  tliesis— />uUa  de  Prineipns  Phi» 
iasopbi<t  recenHmis,    A  FrencJi  pamphlet 
(Thoughts  on  Civil  Liberty),  which  he 
published  soon  after  his  return  to  Sweden, 
ofiended  the  ruling  olif;arohy  in  that  coun- 
try.   He  was  then  invited  to  Copenhagen 
as  a  professor ;  and,  on  tbe  recommends- 
tion  of  Linneeus,  he  was  selected,  by  Fred- 
eric V,  to  join  the  scientific  ejxiedition  to 
Arabia,  to  take  charge  of  the  department 
of  natural  history,    in  1761 ,  he  set  out  on 
this  expedition    with    Cai^p  Niebuhr 
(fu  wX  von  Haven  and  Kramer,  and  collect- 
ed |Mants  in  the  environs  of  Mazseillea^  of 
wtuch  he  published  a  Flora  at  Malta. 
He  arrived  m  £gypt  and  Arabia,  where 
be  collected  plants  with  the  greatest  zeal; 
but,  being  attacked  by  the  plague,  he 
died  in  1763,  at  Djerim,  in  the  latter  coon- 
tiy,tt>o  early  for  science.    Niebuhr  col- 
lect Forw&l's  papers,  which  conaisted 
merely  of  detached  flheets,  accomnenied 
diem  with  remaika,  and  pubtiahed  them 
under  tbe  tide  Deacr^tianu  Animaliumf 
Avium,  AmpbiSbwnua,   Pisaium,   huedo' 
mm,  qu(B  in  Umere  OrienUdi  obainavU  P. 
Fardud  (Copenhagen,  1775,  with  an  en* 
mvingi     The  systematic  catalogue,  in 
latisk,  Greek  and  Arabic,  is  followed  b^ 
about  three  hundred  descriptions  of  ani- 
mals, &^  airaaged  according  to  the  Lin- 
nean  qrstem,  and  also  the  nurferiamediea  of 
tbe  principal  apothecaries  of  Cairo.    Be- 
flideetbiawork  were  also  published  Flora 
SgjffOiaco'JhvJlnea,  &c  (ibid.) ;  /cone*  jRe- 
rimi  J^aturalium,  qwu  in  Binere  OnenM 
ii^ingi  turwrit  Fortkai  (ibid.,  1776,  with  46 
eDCiavings,  of  which  ^  represent  plants 
and  23  animala).    The  drawings  are  bj 
Buiuenifoind,  the  painter  of  the  expedi- 
tion, who  likewise  died  in  the  East    Lin- 
oasus  called  an  exotic  plant  FortkaUa,  m 
honor  of  his  pupiL 

FoasTSB,  John  Reinhoki;  bom  at 
Durschau,  Oct  22, 1729 ;  Pniasian  profe»> 
aordT  natural  history  at  Halle.  Hislamily, 
which  was  descended  fiiom  an  ancient 
house  in  Scotland,  had  fled  to  Polish 
Prussift^  His  &ther  was  burgomaster  of 
IHrscfaAii,  a  town  not  far  from  Dantzic 
Beinhold  beeame  thoroughly  grounded  in 
the  knguagea,  ehronology  and  geography 
at  Berhn.  In  1748,  he  began  to  study 
theology  at  Halle;  and,  in  1751,  he  went 
to  Dnuabae^  and  obtamed  tbe  place  of 


at  NaflBenhubeo,  or  NaaseiihoC 
[e  gave  just  so  much  attention  tO'  lus  of- 
fice as  necessity  required,  and  Altered  with 
his  whole  soul  into  his  finrorite  studio-* 
mathematies,  philosophy,  histoiy,  geoff* 
raphy,  and  the  ancient  languagee.    iSm 
pMsion  for  travellm^  was  gratified  by  a 
commission  to  examine  the  state  of  the 
cok)ny  of  Saratov,  in  Asiatic  Russia,  for 
which  he  set  out  in  March,  1765.    His 
official  report  gave  much  satil^laction ;  and, 
after   his  return  to  Peterrt>un^,  he  was 
commissioned,  with  several  other  distin- 
guished men,  by  the  empress  Catharine  II, 
to  draw  up  a  code  of  laws  for  the  colonists. 
But  his  activity  was  not  rewarded  as  he 
had  expected ;  and,  having  lost  the  place 
of  preacher  by  his  long  absence,  he  went 
to  London  in  August,  1766,  without  hav- 
ing  received    the    least    compensation. 
Here  he  supported  himself  and  his  son 
George  partly  by  the  sale  of  the  curieai- 
tiee,  which  he  had  collected  in  his  travels, 
and  partly  by  translations.   He  afterwards 
j<»n€Ni  a  dissenting  academy  at  Warring^ 
ton  in  Lancashire,  as  teacner  of  natural 
history  and  the  French  and  German  lan- 
guages.   He  was  finally  invited  to  accom- 
pany captain  Cook,  in  his  second  voyage 
of  discovery,  as  naturalist  of  the  expedi- 
tion.   He  s^  out  fix>m  London  June  26^ 
1772,  with  bis  son,  at  that  time  17  years 
old.     This  voyage,  which  lasted  three 
years,  is  minutely  described  in  a  work 
bearing  the  name  of  his   son,  George 
Forsler  (London,  1777,  2  vok.  4to.),  as  it 
was  made  a  condition  with  the  fiither 
that  he  should  not  print  any  account  of 
this  voyage.    The  fa^r  aflerwiurds  pub- 
lisfaed  his  valuable  remarks  on  the  physi- 
eal  geography,  the  natural  historjr,  and 
the  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of 
the  countries  he  had   vinted  (London, 
1778,  4to.).    The  publication  of  the  ac- 
count of  the  voyage  gave  offence  to  the 
English  government,  and  deprived  Forster 
of  the  chance  of  fbrther  patronage  from  that 
quarter ;  and  he  remained  for  some  time 
in  straitened  circumstances.    In  1780,  he 
was  invited  to  Hall^  as  profesBor  of  natu- 
ral history,  and  continued  an  ornament  of 
the  univennty  until  his  death,  18  years  af- 
terwards.   At  Halle,  he  wrote  many  valu- 
aUe  works,  and  translated  the  latest  voy- 
ages, amonff  which  was  the  third  voyage 
of  Cook.    He  died  December  9,  17^ 
He  united  great  penetration  and  .quick 
apprehennon  with  an  astonishing  memo- 
ry.   He  spoke  or  wrote  17  living  and 
dead  languages,  and  was  well  acquainted 
with  every  department  of  literamre.    In 
history,  botany  and  soology,  be  stands, 
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with  his  0011,  among  the  fint  inveitigiittm 
of  the  last  centuiy.  Of  his  numenHM 
wridngs,  the  best  are  his  ObserrationB  on  a 
Voyage  round  the  World,  already  men- 
tioned his  'History  of  Voyages  and  Dis- 
ooveries  in  the  Northland  his  Antiquarian 
Researches  on  the  Byssus  of  the  Ancients. 
His  style  is  strong  and  animated,  though 
not  perfectly  pure. 

FoRSTBR,  John  Geoige  Adam,  son  of 
die  precedinff,  bom  November  36, 1754, 
at  Nassenhuben,  near  Dantzic,  accom- 
panied his  father,  at  tl)e  a^  of  11  years, 
to  Saratov,  and  continued,  m  Petersburg, 
the  studies  which  he  had  begun  under 
his  fether's  direction.  When  his  father 
went  to  England,  he  was  placed  with  a 
merchant  in  London;  but  -his  feeble 
health  soon  compelled  him  to  give  up 
mercantile  pursuits ;  and  he  resided  with 
his  father  at  Warrington,  where  he  con- 
tinued his  studies,  translated  several  woriss 
into  English,  and  taught  German  and 
French  in  a  school  of  the  neighborhood. 
In  company  with  his  father  {see  Ovt  preced- 
ing orficfel  he  performed  the  voyage  round 
the  worid  with  Cook,  1772—1775.  In 
1777,  he  went  to  Paris  with  the  intention 
of  settlinff  there,  but  soon  after  went 
to  Holland,  and  was  on  his  way  to  Beriin 
when  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  offered 
him  the  chair  of  natural  history  in  an 
academy  in  Cassel.  He  held  that  office 
till  1784,  when  he  accepted  an  invitation 
to  become  professor  of  natural  hisujry  at 
Wilna.  H&re  he  received  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  medicine.  The  emfN!eas  Cath- 
arine, in  1787,  formed  the  design  of  a 
voyage  round  the  world,  and  Forster  was 
namM  historiographer  of  the  expedition. 
The  war  with  Turkey  intenupted  the 
project,  and  Forster,  unwilling  to  remain 
idle,  returned  to  Germany,  and  published 
several  treatises  on  natural  history  and 
literary  subjects.  In  1788,  the  elector  of 
Mentz  appointed  him  iiis  first  tibrarian. 
Forster  occupied  this  post  with  great  rep- 
utation, till  the  French  entered  die  ciQr, 
in  1792.  He  had  warmly  embraced  revo- 
lutionary principles,  and  was  sent  to 
Paris  by  the  republicans  of  Mentz  to 
r^uest  a  union  with  France.  While  ab- 
sent on  this  commission,  the  Prussians 
recovered  the  city.  By  this  event,  he 
lost  all  his  property,  with  his  bo<^s  and 
pqiers.  He  thus  found  himself  com- 
pletely ruined.  He  now  separated  from 
a  beloved  mSs^  who,  at  his  request,  mar- 
ried his  friend  Huber,  and  adopted  die 
resolution  of  going  to  India.  Witii  this 
view,  he  began  tlw  study  of  the  Oriental 
languages,  tmt  sunk  under  the  repeated 


shocks  of  the  last  year,  and  died  at  Pkris, 
January  12, 1794.  Forster  is  eonaidered 
by  the  Gennans  one  of  then-  ckasical 
writers.  In  his  prose,  he  united  Frendi 
lighmess  with  English  force.  His  tnms- 
kSions  are  numerous.  The  excellent  ac- 
count of  Cook's  second  voyage  round 
the  workl  he  wrote  in  connexioD  with 
his  father.  (See  the  preeedmg  osrMt,) 
He  also  wrote  Essays  on  Moral  and  Natu- 
ral Geography,  Natural  Histonr,  Practical 
Philosophy  (6  vote.),  and  exeunt  Vieivs 
of  the  Lower  Rhine,  Brabant,  Flandeis, 
Holland,  England  and  France,  in  1790 
(3  vols.).  He  has  also  the  merit  of  bav- 
ukft  transplanted  into  the  German  soil  die 
celebrated  Indian  drama,  the  Saeotdtda 
of  Kalidas. 

FoRSTEB^ George;  an  English  travel- 
ler, who  has  been  confounded  with  the 
subject  of  the  last  article,  and  of  whose 
personal  history,  unconnected  with  hia 
travels,  very  Uttie  information  can  be  ob- 
tained. He  was,  in  1788,  engaged  m  the 
civil  service  of  tiie  East  Inma  company. 
He  spoke  Hinduvi  with  uncommon  cch«- 
recmess  and  fluency.  Penic  was  femiliar 
to  him.  In  Sanscrit  he  had  made  some 
proeress ;  and  in  that  dialect  of  it  spoken 
by  me  Mahrattas  he  was  much  more  con- 
versant Thus  qualified,  in  Aucust,  178S^ 
he  commenced  a  journey  from  Denfj^al  to 
Pereia,  and  thence  through  Rusaui  to 
England.  Someaocount  of  Mr.  Forster^ 
expedition  appeared  in  1790;  but  a  fuller 
narrative  was  published  in  1796,  under 
the  tide  of  a  Journey  from  Bengal  to 
England,  through  the  northern  Part  of 
India,  Kaslimire,  Afghanistan,  and  Persia, 
and  into  Russia,  by  the  Caspian  3ea(2 
vols.  4to.),  which  work  was  translated 
into  French.  The  author  travelled  chief- 
ly in  die  character  of  a  Mohammedan 
merchant,  which  his  knowledge  of  the 
Asiatic  Uuiguages  and  customs  enabted 
him  to  support  His  information  was  de- 
rived rather  from  inquiry  and  observation 
than  from  liooks;  and  when  he  relat(» 
what  he  had  seen,  his  veracity  may  be 
trusted;  but  his  historical  disquisitions 
are  frequentiv  inaccurate.  He  returned 
to  India,  and  was  preparing  for  furtber 
researches  in  that  part  of  the  worid,  when 
his  death  took  place  at  Allahabad,  m 
1792. 

Fort  ;  a  small  fortified  place,  suiround- 
ed  with  a  ditch,  rtimpart  and  parapet,  for 
the  purpose  of  defending  a  pass,  nve^ 
road,  harbor,  &^  Forts  are  made  ot 
diflerent  forms  and  extent,  accordiog  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  case. 

FoBTE-PiANO.    (SeePioNO-i^ff^^) 
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FossBTumnuyor  FusBVE-VBifTURA ; 
one  of  the  Canary  islands,  about  50  miles 
m  ten^  and  from  8  to  24  broad.  The 
0Dtl  is,  in  general,  fertile  in  corn,  roots  and 
finiitB,aad  beautifully  diveiaified  with  hills 
and  YaUeyS|Well  watered,  and  supplied 
with  a  varied  of  timber.  The  principal 
towns  are  La  ViUa^  in  the  centre  of  the 
iahuidy  and  Olivia,  near  the  northem  ex- 
treaaty ;  besides  which  there  are  on  the 
earn  coast  three  sea-poits,  called  LomgkLj 
SVra/hta  and  Poazo  JSTegro.  There  are 
aim  serwal  villages.  The  dunate  of  this 
island  and  of  Lanoeretta  is  exceedingly 
wholesome.  Lat  dS^^/  N.;  Ion.  WW 
W. ;  population,  aocOTding  to  Minano,  in 
1896,1^1. 

Forth  ;  a  river  of  Scotland,  the  lare- 
eat  in  Great  Britauu  It  lises  <m  the 
novth  side  of  the  mountain  of  Bea  Lo- 
mond, and  runs  into  the  German  ocean 
Inrabroad  mouth, called  the  firiik of  ForUt^ 
about  20  miles  below  Edinburgh.  The 
tide  flows  up  a  mile  above  Stirling  bridge, 
between  70  and  80  miles  from  the  ocean. 
Length,  200  milesL 

Fortification  ;  the  science  of  strenstfa- 
cning  positions  in  such  a  way,  that  tnev 
may  be  defended  by  a  body  of  men  mwrn 
inferior  in  number  to  those  by  whom  theyare 
attacked.  The  works  consomcted  for  this 
purpose  are  also  called^or(|/Sciitions.  The 
nature  of  the  works  is  difieurent,  according 
to  the  object  for  which  they  are  intended, 
and  the  engines  by  which  the  attack  will 
probaUy  be  made.  Against  an  ^emy 
without  artillery,  a  cnrnple  wall  would  be 
sufficient,  which  a  single  battery  might 
soon  denaolish.  The  first  species  of  forti* 
fication  wss,  of  course,  very  simple,  con- 
astiDg  merely  of  an  earthen  mound  or 
of  afence  of  palisadoes.  With  the  in- 
croese  and  improvement  of  engines  of 
attack,  the  defenave  works  were  likewise 
noHMle  strongs,  and  constructed  with  more 
aft.  A  ditch  vras  added  to  the  wall ;  round 
or  square  towers  were  then  mtroduced, 
plaoed  at  such  intervals  as  to  be  capable  of 
afiotding  assistance  to  one  another.  This 
vras  the  whole  art  of  fortificatioa  prsc* 
tised  by  the  ancients.  Vegetius  describes 
it  in  a  few  w<»ds:  The  ancients,  he  says, 
Ibund  that  a  wall  ought  not  to  be  con- 
structed in  a  straight  Ime,  because  a  breach 
oould  easily  be  made  by  the  battering- 
ram  ;  but  the  towers,  wfaieh  they  built  at 
abort  distances  from  each  other,  formed  a 
broken  line,  with  salient  and  reentering 
parts.  If  theenemvaOemptedtoemi^ 
bis  sealing  ladders^  he  exposed  himself  to 
missiles  on  all  sides^even  from  his  rear. 
With  the  introduction  of  arCiUery  ia 
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sieges,  ^e  art  of  (bitifloation  nndsrwaBC 
a  great  change.    Bastions  took  the  place 
of  towers.    The  time  of  the  inventicm  of 
bastions  is  not  precisely  ascertaused.    It 
is  certain,  however,  that  they  were  in  use 
in  1500.    Some  ascribe  this  important  in- 
vention to  Ziska,  the  celebrated  leader  of 
the  Hussites.    He  fortified  mount  Tabor 
with  bastions.     Folard  is  of  o{»nion  that 
Achmet^Pacha   constructed  bastions   at 
Otranto,  which  he  took  in  1480.   Accord- 
ing to  others,  the  Veronese  San-MicheM 
was  the  inventor  of  them.    In  Germany, 
Daniel  Speckel,  an  engineer  of  Strasburg, 
(who  died  in  1589),  wrote  a  work  on  for- 
tifications, in  which  lie  calls  himself  the 
first  German  who  had  written  on  triangu<< 
lar  bastions.    The  Italians  and  Frendi 
have  carried  the  art  to  ^nat  perfection. 
Fortifications  are  divided  mto  regular  and 
irregular,  durable  and  temporary.  *  In  reg- 
ular fortifications,  the  bastions  are  m 
equal,  and  form  regular  figures,  mostly 
equiangular  and  equuateral  polygons.    In 
irregular    fortifications,  only  the    corre- 
sponding   sides  and  angles   are   equal 
These  are  most  common,  as  the  inequali- 
ties in  the  ground  seldom  admit  of  r^^bff 
fortification.     The  regular  fortificationa 
are,  however,  much  to  be  preforred,  as 
tliey  ofi^  equal  reastanoe  on  all  sides, 
and  expose  no  weak  points,  of  vrfaich  the 
miemy  can  take  advanta^     The  eoa» 
struction  of  irregular  fortifications  is  oS^ 
ten  rendered  difiSicult  by  the  character  of 
the  ground  and  the  diversity  of  the  works. 
in  spite  of  the  greatest  exertions  to  make 
every  point  equally  strong,  the  most  ski(- 
fill  engineer  often  fails.     The  first  for* 
tresses  of  Europe  prove  this.     Durable 
fortifications  are  employed  in  places  which 
are  destined  to  oppose  a  permanent  barrier 
to  hostile  attacks ;  teraporiuy  fortifications 
are  such  as  are  designed  merely  to  throw 
momentary  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
enemy,  as  field-works,  &c.    Fortificationa 
are  fimher  divided  into  natural  and  arti* 
ficial,  ancient  and  modern,  ofiensive  and 
defonaive.    The  first  are  those  in  which 
nature  has  already  created  insurmountabla 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  enemy,  or 
such  as  require  little  assistanoe  from  ait. 
Artificial  fortifications,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  those  in  which  the  most  important 
parts  are  constructed  by  art,  though,  even 
in  these,  the  aanstance  of  nature  cannot 
be  dispensed  with.     A  phice  is  rarely 
found  which  is  sufilciendy  strong  without 
much  assistance  fifom  ait.    The  principal 
distinction  between  anci^t  and  modem 
fortifications  is  that  already  mentioned, 
tbst  simple  walls^  vnthtowen^  are  the  es- 
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•ential  paitB  of  the  Ibrmer,  and  bastiom 
of  the  latter.  Ofienaive  fortificatioiis  are 
oonstnM^ed  with  a  view  to  attack  the 
enemy,  while  the  defensive  are  on]y  cal- 
culaled  to  repel  him.  This  dietinotion  gives 
a  diflerent  character  to  the  two  sorts  of 
fortification.  The  science  of  fortifica- 
tion forms  one  of  the  moet  interesting 
and  difficoh  of  the  military  sciences.  In 
modem  times,  it  has  undergone  important 
changes,  as,  indeed,  is  the  case  with  the 
whole  art  of  war.  To  these  the  great 
Camot  contributed  not  less  than  to  the 
change  of  field  tactics.  One  of  the  most 
remarlcable  fortifications  existing,  is  the 
fortress  of  Ehrenbreitstein,  on  the  Rhine, 
opposite  Ooblentz.  The  most  approved 
principles  and  discoveries  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished engineers  are  here  put  in  ap- 
plication. Since  the  origin  of  the  modem 
art  of  fortification,  engineers  have  adopt- 
ed different  systems ;  the  whole  art,  how- 
ever, depends  on  the  skilfiil  resolution  of 
the  four  following  problems : — 1.  to  dis- 
pose the  difierent  works  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  they  may  be  exposed  as  little  atf 
poeaible  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  and  may 
ne  capable  of  repelling  an  assault ;  2.  to 
form  a  plan  which  may  easily  be  applica- 
ble to  aU  positions,  whether  tiieir  siutation 
is  regular  or  not;  3.  to  accomplish  as 
much  as  possible,  at  the  smallest  possible 
expense  ;  4.  to  construct  the  works  so  as 
not  to  require  too  many  men  for  their  de- 
fence. The  systems  of  fortification,  which 
have  acquired  the  greatest  reputation  in 
Europe,  are  those  of  count  Pagan,  baron 
de  Coehom,  von  Scheiter  and  manhal 
Vauban.  (See  F\nire$8,) 

FoRTiGUEiiiiA,  Niccolo ;  bom  at  Pistoia, 
1674 ;  a  prelate  at  the  court  of  pope  Clenr- 
ent  XI ;  one  of  the  best  Italian  poets  in 
the  first  half  of  the  18th  century,  unitinff 
the  peculiarities  of  Ariosto,  Bcmi  ana 
Tassoni.  In  his  epic  poem  BiceiardeUo^ 
so  called  from  one  or  the  Paladins  of 
ClMurlemagne,  he  wished  to  show  that  it 
was  easy  to  imitBte  Ariosto.  He  wrote 
the  fint  canto  of  this  poem  in  one  night, 
and,  at  the  request  of  his  friends,  continu- 
ed the  woric.  It  extended  to  30  cantos. 
He  would  not  permit  it  to  be  printed  be- 
fore bis  death  (Febraary  17,  1735).  It 
appeared  (1788,  in  2  vol&  8vo.)  under  the 
name  of  Ccaienrnaco,  which  had  been 
assumed  by  the  author  during  bis  life. 
The  invention  appears  almost  entirely  his 
own.  He  treats  nistory  so  artritrarily  that 
be  makes  his  hero  ascend  the  imperial 
throne  after  the  death  of  Chariema^e. 
Svmmetrical  unity  is  not  a  characteristic 
of  tins  wofk.     Its  i«rincipal  excellence 


eonasts  in  the  description  of  ati 
He  breaks  off  the  thread  of  his  ni 
according  to  his  humor,  and  resumes  it 
again  as  capriciously  as  Arioelo.  Bm  his 
descriptious  are  more  comic  than  those  of 
Ariosto,  and  more  satirical  than  those  of 
Bemi  and  Tassoni.  His  satire  on  the 
cormptions  of  the  clergy  is  very  keoi,  and 
was  probablv  the  reason  that  he  was  so 
unwilling  to  have  the  poem  published.  His 
short  poems  and  sonnetH  are  to  be  found  in 
difierent  collections  of  Italian  poets. 

Fortress  ;  a  place  which  nature  and 
art  have  rendered  fit  to  resist  attack  for  a 
protracted  period,  and  even  against  a  su- 
perior force.  Its  object  is  to  delay  the 
enemy  by  compelling  them  to  institute  a 
siege.  The  works  of  a  fortress  are  divid- 
ed into  the  main- wortcs,  the  out-works  and 
particular  defences.  The  main-worics  wre 
situated  immediately  around  the  place, 
and  consist  of  accnrately  contrived  reen- 
tering and  salient  angles,  connected  by 
straight  lines.  By  this  arrangement,  all 
the  parts  of  the  fortress  are  made  to  af- 
ford each  other  mutual  defence,  and  are 
enabled  to  bring  a  cross-fire  to  bear  £mm 
various  directions  u|ion  the  ground  in 
front,  which  is  ess6ntial  to  the  defence^ 
The  plan  of  these  worics  must  be  deter* 
mined  by  the  localities;  and  they  can 
therefore  seldom  be  strictly  regular.  The 
work  \^ich  immediately  encircles  the 
place  is  the  wall  or  rampart.  Occasion- 
ally a  second,  less  elevated,  low  rampart, 
or  fauste  braUy  runs  parallel  vrith  this, 
or  is  appended  to  it.  The  projectiitf 
parts  of  Uie  princi{)al  wall  are  called  &w- 
warksj  or  htutions  (see  BuhuKorkj  BastUm)t 
(hence  what  are  called  hastiKmedfirirtsses, 
such  08  March],  Pa^an,  Freitag,  Vauban, 
Coehom,  Caraiontaigne,  and  others,  were 
accustomed  to  constmct) ;  or,  if  the  sa- 
lient and  reentering  angles  are  connected 
without  the  intervention  of  straight  lines, 
tenaiUes  (hence  the  denomination  of  for- 
tifications en  ienmtte,  such  as  Diiiicb, 
Landsberg  and  Montalembert  propose, 
but  which  have  as  vet  been  only  partially 
erected ).  Next  to  the  rampart,  ana  follow- 
ing its  outline,  comes  the  large,  broad,  and 
deep  main  ditch,  which,  wherever  circum- 
stances will  admit,  ought  to  be  filled  with 
water.  Outside  of  the  ditch,  a  loir 
breastworic  (the  space  within  which  is 
called  the  covered  way)  surrounds  the  for- 
tress, and  sinks  to  the  level  of  the  field, 
with  a  gentle  declivity  (the  glacis),  so 
constructed  tliat  every  shot  fix>m  the  ram- 
part can  graze  its  suHace.  The  outworiss 
and  the  particular  defences,  such  as  mines, 
toweiB,  bkNsk-houses^  abbatis,  paliaadesi 
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&«.,  He  paitly  in  the  ditch,  partly  in  the 
eovered  way,  and  partlj  yet  more  in  ad- 
▼ance  and  separate  trom  the  fertreflSi 
The  Italian,  Spanish,  French,  Dutch, 
&e.  83^Btem8  of  nxtification  are  all  diflfer- 
ant.  They  difier  in  respect  to  the  ar- 
ranfiement  of  the  parts,  the  contrivance 
of  ttie  hnee  of  defence,  and  the  more  or 
leas  artificial  combination  of  the  same 
works.  A  finrtress  is  valuable  as  a  break- 
water against  the  stream  of  a  hoetile  in- 
vasion ;  as  a  bar  before  passes  which  do 
not  admit  of  being  turned ;  as  a  fulcrum 
oriMuis  for  various  operations;  as  a- sup- 
port lor  military  positions ;  as  a  resting 
place  lor  pureued  or  beaten  forces,  or  a 
rallying  point  for  such  as  would  recover 
breath,  or  gather,  reinforce  and  rest  pre- 
paratory to  fresh  enterprises;  consequent- 
ly as  an  arsenal,  magazine,  &c.  A  for- 
tress which  lies  out  of  the  way  of  invar 
alon,  and,  consequently,  can  be  passed  by 
with  ease,  and  which,  moreover,  is  small, 
and  an  object  of  little  consideration  with 
an  enemy,  answera  no  good  end,  can  de- 
lay an  invasion  but  rery  httle,  and  does 
more  harm  than  good,  be  it  ever  so  strong, 
since,  without  renderinff  any  essential 
service,  it  keeps  a  detachment  of  troops, 
aa  itB  garrison,  in  a  state  of  inactivity,  and 
is  veiy  expensive.  Considerable  benefit 
has  been  expected  fiom  a  chain  of  fbr- 
tresses,  the  constituent  parts  of  which 
should  mutually  assist  each  other,  and 
bring  an  enemy,  attempting  to  pass  them, 
between  two  fires.  But  to  make  this 
scheme  feasible,  the  forts  must  have  ac- 
tive, commandera,  able  to  conduct  sallies 
widi  sldll,  and  indefetigable  troops ;  and 
the  enemy  most  be  imprudent  enough 
not  to  concentrate  all  his  forees  in  an  at- 
teiript  to  burst  through  the  chain  at  some 
onpe  point  The  experience  of  the  yean 
1814  and  1815  has  shown  that  these  ex- 
pected advantages  did  not  exist,  although 
several  remarkable  instances  proved  that 
the  event  might  have  been  in  favor  of  the 
scheme,  under  other  circumstances.  Scien- 
tifically considered,  the  site  of  the  place  is 
of  especial  importance  in  the  construction 
of  a  fortress.  It  should  be  such  as  to  afford 
faeitities  'Of  obstructing  an  enemy's  ap- 
proach; such  as  will  admit  of  suitable 
and  scientific  worl»  without  too  great  ex- 
pense ;  such  as  will  command  a  complete 
view  of  every  point  within  gun-shot,  and, 
at  the  same  tune,  be  commanded  by  no 
point  within  that  compass.  Lastly,  a  fer- 
tress  must  be  so  situated  as  not  to  be  un- 
beahhy,  and  to  be  as  httle  as  possihle  lia^ 
ble  to  be  cutoff;  that  is,  its  position  near 
1b»  sea  or  some  river  should  be  such  as  to 


render  it  pmetieable  and  convenient  at 
any  time  to  receive  supplies,  and  maintain 
a  connexion  with  troops  in  the  field.  The 
strength  of  a  fortress  does  not  consist  in 
its  magnitude.  On  the  contrary,  exten- 
siye^  populous  places  are  difficult  to  main- 
tain, as  they  require  numerous  iparrisons^ 
and  large  quantities  of  amnaumtion  and 
provisions,  and  uneonmion  watchfulness 
and  activity  in  the  commander.  The  ac- 
curacy and  ingenuity  of  contrivance  of 
numerous  and  scientific  works  do  not 
necessorily  contribute  to  make  a  fortress 
the  more  tenable.  They  are  even,  in 
many  cases,  injurious.  It  is  not  the  num- 
bers of  a  garrison  that,  gives  strength 
to  a  fortress.  It  is  much  better  to  have  a 
well  proportioned  force;  otherwise  the 
ddfendere  are  in  each  other's  way,  con- 
sume the  stores,  and  are  deprived  of  tlieir 
proper  efficiency  and  usefumesa  in  action. 

FoRT-RoTAX.;  the  capital  of  Martinique^ 
and  tlie  residence  of  the  ffovem<Mr,  situated 
on  the  northern  shore  of  the  bay  of  Cul- 
de-Sac-Royal;  lat  U^*  35^  4d'^N.;  k>n. 
6P  5^  37''  W.  The  town,  including  the 
whole  parish,  contains  9200  inhahitanti^ 
of  whom  1127  are  white,  1642  free  c(^r^ 
ed  persons,  and  6431  slaves.  The  pariah 
eontains  19  sugar-works,  which  produce 
about  800  tons  of  raw  sugar.  The  orran- 
(Htaemeid  of  Fort-Royal  contains  eight 
parishes,  with  29,504  iiihabitants,  of  whom 
2788  are  white,  3828  free  blacks,  and 
22,888  alavee. 

FoaTUNA ;  called,  by  the  Greeks^  Thcff 
the  arbitress  of  success.  According  to 
Hesiod,  she  was  a  dauj^ter  of  Oceanus; 
according  to  Pindar,  a  sister  of  the  Fates. 
She  hacf  temples  at  Corinth,  Elis  and 
Smyrna,  was  worahipped  in  Italy  before 
the  building  of  Rome,  and  had  a  celebrat* 
ed  temple  at  Antium,  in  which  were  two 
statues,  which  were  consulted  as  oracles, 
and  gave  responses  either  by  signs  or  by 
lot  She  had  also  a  temple  at  Pneneste, 
whence  she  was  called  dea  PrcMtriina, 
Many  temples  were  erected  to  her  at 
Rome.  She  is  generally  delineated  with 
two  rudders,  with  one  of  which  she 
guides  the  ship  of  prosperity,  with  the 
other  that  of  misfortune.  At  a  later  pe- 
riod, she  was  represented  with  a  bandage 
over  her  eyes,  and  a  scepUe  in  her  hand, 
and  sitting  or  standing  on  a  wheel  or 
globe.  She  is  usuall v  dressed  as  a  matron. 
Difierent  symbols  of  Fortuna  are  found  in 
different  gems ;  e.  g.,  a  circle  drawn  over 
a  globe,  a  gbbe  between  a  rudder  and  an 
ear  of  corn,  and  having  a  wheel  standing 
on  it  On  a  coin  of  the  emperor  Geta, 
she  is  rspresemed  sitting  on  the  earth, 
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with  her  bosom  biire^  her  right  hand  rest- 
ing on  a  nHieel)  and  holding  in  her  left 
hand,  resting  on  her  lap,  a  horn  of  plenty. 
Her  radder  is  supported  sometimes  on  a 
^obe,  at  others,  on  a  wheel,  and  at  others, 
on  the  beak  of  a  ship.  She  was  often 
represented  with  wines,  but  never  by  the 
Romans ;  for  they  saM,  that,  after  having 
flown  over  the  whole  earth,  without  rest- 
ing any  where,  she  at  length  alighted  on 
the  Palatine  mount,  laid  aside  her  win^ 
and  descended  fit>m  her  globe,  to  remain 
forever  in  Rome. 
Fortunate  Islaitds.  (See  Canane$,) 
FoRim,  among  tlie  Ron»ins ;  any  open 
place  where  the  market  and  courts  of 
justice  were  held.  The  forum  Romtmum 
,  was  a  splendid  place,  which  served  for  a 
public  walk,  and  was  called,  on  account 
of  its  size, /brum  magnum.  As  the  popu- 
lation of  Rome  increased,  various  spots 
were  selected  for  the  markets  and  the 
courts  of  justice.  The  number  of  these 
places  was  finally  increased  to  17.  The 
great  Roman  forum,  which  was  bounded 
on  the  south  by  mount  Palatine,  and  on 
the  north-west  by  the  Capitohne  hill,  and 
which  was  called  Ihe  forum  by  way  of 
eminence,  was  destined,  by  Romulus,  for 
the  assemblies  of  the  people.  Tarquinius 
Priscus  suiToonded  it  with  porticoes,  by 
which  means  the  people  were  protected 
against  the  weather.  In  these  buildines, 
stagings  were  raised,  €nm  which  ttie 
plays  represented  in  the  market-place 
were  seen,  before  the  erection  of  theatres. 
The  forum  was  afterwards  adorned  with 
such  an  immense  number  of  statues, 
brought  thither  ftom  Greece,  that  it  be- 
came necessary  to  remove  many  of  them. 
The  gilt  statues  of  the  12  great  cods  were 
particularly  remarkable.  This  plaoe,  once 
adorned  with  the  most  beautiful  palaces 
and  die  most  splendid  buildingB,  is  now 
called  campo  vocetno  (field  of  cattle),  and 
is  almost  a  wast&  but  is  covered  with 
numerous  relics  of  its  former  majesty. — 
In  the  lawy  forum  signifies  a  court  of  jus- 
tice, the  place  where  disputed  rights  are 
settled ;  hence  forum  compeienSf  a  compe- 
tent jurisdiction,  under  which  the  cause 
regularly  folia.  Forum  mcompetens,  on 
the  contrary,  is  a  court  not  authorized  to 
try  the  case.  Forum  contractus  is  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  place  where  the  contract 
is  made ;  forum  ddicH  (eommisst)  is  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  place  where  the  crime 
IS  committed;  forum  domicilii  and  forum 
luMatimm  (see  DomieU);  forum  apprc- 
hamofdsy  where  the  criminal  is  seized ; 
forum  oripmsj  where  the  person  is  bom; 
farwn  rm  nUt  is  the  jiinsdictkxQ  of  the 


place  where  the  thing  in  dispute  is  ritoat- 
eA'iforumprvciUfpeium  is  a  tribunri  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  which  any  one 
comes  on  account  of  his  personal  or  offi- 
,cial  character.  The  clergy,  for  example 
(in  some  countries),  have  a  J'ontMjiiml^i- 
aitam^  as  they  do  not  come  under  the  juris- 
diction of  common  courts,  but  under  that 
of  a  cwmtUirium,  In  the  same  manner, 
students  in  the  Qeiman  universities  are  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  an  academical  court. 
FoscoLO,  Ugo;  an  Italian  poet  and 
prose  writer,  lx>m  on  board  a  Venetian 
ftigate,  near  the  island  of  Zuite,  about 
1776,  and  educated  at  the  university 
of  Padua.  He  made  his  appearance, 
as  a  dramatic  poet,  at  Venice,  a  year 
before  the  foil  of  that  republic,  with  his 
ThyciUs^  in  which  he  endeavored  to  pre- 
serve the  simplicity  and  strictness  of  Al- 
fieri  and  the  Greeks.  On  account  of  the 
applause  which  this  piece  received,  he 
wrote  a  severe  criticism  on  it  hims^.  At 
the  time  of  the  overthrow  of  the  ancient 
aristocracy  of  Venice,  and  the  esiablish- 
m«it  of  a  democracy,  Foecolo  showed 
hhnself  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  new 
principles.  But  his  prospects  of  advance- 
ment m  the  new  republic  were  cut  off  by 
the  cession  of  Venice  to  Austria.  To  di^ 
vert  his  mind,  he  wrote  a  romance^ 
remarkable  for  vehemence  of  passion 
and  foelinff,  under  the  title  UUxm€  LeUart 
diJaeopo  Orti»  (Milan,  1809).  An  imita- 
tion of  Werter  is  observable  in  this 
work,  but  it  is  the  political  matter  inter- 
woven in  it,  and  a  sort  of  melancholy  pa- 
triotism about  the  work,  which  made  it 
so  senerally  attractive  to  the  Italians.  The 
style  is  excellent  Foscolo  then  went  to 
Milan,  where  his  fiiend  general  Pino  pro- 
cured hi|n  a  military  commission.  In 
1803,  he  wrote  a  satire  on  some  learned 
men,  under  the  form  of  a  commenta^  on 
the  Hair  of  Berenice,  a  poem  of  Calli- 
machu&  translated  by  Catullusi  When 
some  of  the  French  troops  were  returning 
to  France,  Foscob  took  this  opportunity 
to  ffo  to  Paris.  After  his  return,  1807,  he 
published  the  small  poem  Dd  SepUcriy  m 
which  he  handled  tiie  Milanese  severely. 
The  critics  justiy  found  foult  with  his  verse, 
as  roueh  and  unmusical,  and  hedeterminecl 
therefore  to  try  another  path.  He  under- 
took an  edition  of  the  works  of  MoDte- 
cucult,  fiiom  the  origmal  manuBcripta. 
This  iropoitant  undertaking  was  not  ac- 
complished entirely  to  the  satisfoctioa  of 
competent  judges,  who  accused  him  of 
ignorance  of  me  ftmdamental  prineinles 
of  the  art  of  war,  and  of  too  great  nee« 
dom  in  supplying  defective  passages  m 
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the  ]iiuiiis«aipla  When  Monti,  of  whom 
be  had  been  a  fiiend  and  defender,  waa 
on  the  point  of  publishing  a  translation  of 
the  Iliad,  Foacofo  produced  a  transhition  of 
the  first  book,  accompanied  with  remarks 
evidently  directed  against  Monti.  This  pro- 
duced a  coohiess  between  the  two  fiiends ; 
and  Foscolo  was  thought  to  have  written 
his  two  tragedies  Ricciarda  and  ^ace  with 
the  same  view.  But  the  goveniment,  who 
found  other  feelings  in  these  pieces,  or- 
dered  him  to  leave  Mihin.  To  save  ap- 
pearances, hffi  fiiend  Pino  sent  him,  with 
a  pretended  commission,  to  Mantua.  Here 
be  lived  until  the  abdication  of  Napoleon. 
He  advocated,  with  great  warmth,  the 
mdependence  of  Italy.  When  Murat 
began  the  war,  he  became  so  obnoxious 
to  the  Austrians,  that  he  fi>und  it  necessor 
ly  to  leave  Italy.  He  retired  to  Switzer- 
famd,  then  to  Russia.  In  1815^  he  went 
to  London,  where  his  reputation  secured 
hhn  a  favorable  reception  from  the  most 
distinguished  liierati  of  the  country.  He 
took  pan  in  the  contest  about  the  digam- 
ma,  and  contributed  many  articles  to  the 
English  periodicals,  among  which  were 
two  on  Dante,  in  the  29th  and  30th  vol- 
umes of  the  Edinbur^  Review.  The 
48th  number  of  the  Quatterly  Review 
CDutaias  a  critique  on  his  Ricciarda,  His 
Easavs  on  Petrarch  (London,  1821),  and 
lusDitcmrsondTssto  (ft  jDonte  (1826),  are 
valuable  criticisms.  He  left  dissertations 
and  notes  on  the  Dwina  Commediay  which 
have  since  been  published.  He  died, 
Sept  10,  1827,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
London. 

Foss  (finm  the  Latin  yo0M(),  in  fortiiica- 
tioo ;  a  hollow  place,  commonly  full  of 
water,  lying  between  the  scarp  and  coun- 
terscarp, b^w  the  rampart,  and  turning 
round  a  fortified  place,  or  a  post  that  is  to 
be  defended. 

Foss  Wat;  one  of  the  four  principal 
highways  of  England,  that  anciently  led 
through  the  kingdom,  supposed  to  be 
made  by  the  Romans,  having  a  ditch  upon 
oneade. 

Fossil.    (^See  Organic  Remairu,^ 

FoTMEReiu.,  John,  an  eminent  phjrsi- 
clan,  was  bom  at  Carr-end,  in  Yorkshire, 
in  1712,  where  his  fiither,  who  was  a 
Quaker,  resided  upon  a  family  estate.  He 
studied  physic  at  Edinburgh,  took  his  de- 
pee  of  M.  D.  in  1736,  and  then  went  to 
i'Ondon,  and  entered  as  a  pupil  in  Sl 
Thomas's  hospital.  In  1740,  he  made  a 
tour  to  the  continent,  and,  on  his  return, 
devoted  himself  to  his  profession.  In 
1748,  he  greatly  distinguished  himself  by 
a  publication  entitled  an  Account  of  the 


Sore  Throat  attended  with  Ukers,  which 
passed  through  several  editions,  and  was 
tranabted  into  French.  He  also  supplied 
a  monthly  account  of  the  weather  and 
diseases  of  London,  to  the  Gentleman's 
Magazuie,  which  is  considered  the  parent  of 
all  statements  of  the  kind.  For  30  years,  he 
was  at  the  head  of  hisprofession  in  Londoiu 
In  1762,  he  purchased  an  estate  at  Upton,  in 
Essex,  and  formed  an  exceUent  botanic  gar- 
den with  hot-houses  and  green-houses  to 
the  extent  of  260  feet  He  acquired  a  large 
fortune,  of  which  he  made  a  most  liberal 
use.  On  his  own  society  he  conferred 
jpreat  benefits,  projecting  and  carrying 
into  effect  the  institution  of  a  large  pub- 
lic school  for  Quakers  at  Ackworth,  in 
Yorkshire.  He  was  also  tb^  associate  of 
Mr.  Howard,  in  his  attempt  to  alleviate 
the  condition  of  poor  prisoners.  Doctor 
Fotherffill  was  likewise  zealous  for  the 
politidU  interests  of  the  country^  and  in- 
terfered to  prevent  that  fiital  bmch  with 
the  American  colonies  which  produced 
their  final  separation  firom  the  parent 
country.  He  was  also  a  warm  fiiend  to 
the  abolition  of  shivery.  He  died  in  1780, 
in  the  69th  year  of  his  age.  His  works 
were  published,  with  memoirs  of  his  life, 
by  doctor  Lettsom,  in  3  vols.,  8vo.  (1784). 

FoTHERiNo  ;  a  peculiar  method  of  en- 
deavoring to  stop  a  leak  in  tlie  bottom  of 
a  ship,  v^ile  she  is  afloat,  either  at  sea  or 
at  anchor,  which  is  performed  by  fiisten- 
ing  a  sail  at  the  four  comers,  letting  it 
down  under  the  ship's  bottom,  and  then 
putting  a  quantity  of  chopped  rope-yam, 
oakum,  wool,  cotton,  &c.,  between  it  and 
the  ship's  side.  B^  repeating  the  latter 
put  of  this  operauon  several  times,  the 
leak  generally  sucks  in  a  portion  of  the 
loose  stufl^  and  thereby  becomes  pardy 
and  sometimes  whoUjr  stopped.  Some 
persons  prefer  thrumming  the  sail,  instead 
of  letting  dovm  the  loose  stuff;  but  in  this 
mode  the  sail  is  soon  chafed  through  by 
the  bole,  if  the  leak  is  considerable,  vrith- 
out  affording  sufiicient  substance  to  stop  it 

Fou ;  a  Chinese  ending  of  ^graphi- 
cal names,  signifying  cities  ol  the  first 
class. 

FoucH^    (See  OtrantOj  Duke  of.) 

Foul  ;  a  sea  phrase  that  is  used  in  dis- 
tinction from  cUar^  and  implies  enUmgl&if 
embarraased,  Henoe  fovl  anchor^  when 
the  cable  is  twisted  round  the  stock  and 
flukes ;  foul  bottom^  when  a  'bay  is  cov- 
ered with  weeds,  grass,  shells,  filth  and 
rocks. — Fmd  hawse  means  that  the  cables 
are  turned  round  each  other,  by  the  ship 
having  swung  the  wrong  way  when  moor* 
ed.— ibiU  ropef  a  rope  entangled,  and 
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unfit  for  immediate  use. — I\nd  water  is 
water  troubled  and  rendered  turbid  by 
the  ^p's  bottom  rubbing  on  the  ground. — 
Foul  wmd  18  used  to  express  that  the  wind 
is  un&vorable,  or  contrary  to  the  ship's 
course,  as  opposed  to  large  or  fair. 

FouLAHSyOr,  as  it  is  sometimes  written, 
FooLAHS  ;  a  numerous  nation  in  Central 
Africa.  They  call  themselves  FdUm  and 
Fouktn.  The  Neeroes  call  them  Fdla- 
taha.  They  extend  from  the  Atlantic  to 
tlie  confines  of  Darfour,  and  speak  every 
where  the  same  language.  In  an  inter- 
esting communication  from  Mr.  Hodgson 
to  Mr.  Duponceau,  dated  Algiers,  June  1, 
1829,  and  published  in  the  National  Gra- 
zette  (Philadelphia,  October  24, 1829),  it  is 
said,  ^Of  all  the  nations  of  Central  AfHca, 
described  by  captain  Clapperton,  the  Fel- 
latahs  are  esteemed  the  most  remarkable. 
The  publication  of  his  fuat  journey  to 
Soudan  represented  this  people  as  inhabit- 
ing the  country  of  the  Negroes,  but  difiei^ 
ing  from  them  essentiaily  in  physical 
character.  They  have  straight  hair,  noses 
moderately  elevated,  the  parietal  bones 
not  so  compressed  as  those  of  the  Negro, 
nor  is  then*  forehead  so  much  arched. 
The  color  of  their  skin  is  a  light  bronze, 
like  that  of  the  Wadreagans,  or  Melano- 
Gsemlians,  and  by  this  characteristic 
alone  can  they  be  classed  in  the  Ethiopian 
variety  of  the  human  species.  The  Fel- 
latahs  are  a  warlike  mce  of  shepherds, 
and  have,  within  a  short  period,  suojujonit- 
ed  an  exten&dve  portion  of  Soudan.  The 
lamented  major  Laing,  who  arrived  at 
Timbuctoo,  assures  us  that  they  were 
in  possession  of  that  far-famed  city.  It 
was  an  order  from  the  Fellatah  gover- 
nor which  compelled  him  to  leave  Timbuc- 
too, and  to  his  instiffation  or  connivance 
is  his  death  probably  to  be  attributed. 
Mimgo  Park  was  killed  by  a  party  of 
these  people,  while  descending  the  Quor- 
xa.  They  may  be  supposed  to  occupy 
the  banks  of  this  unknown  river,  from  its 
rise  to  its  termination.''  They  are  known 
on  the  confines  of  Senegal  and  Gambia 
as  FauUxhs  and  Pouis.  Mungo  Park  de- 
scribes them  under  the  first  denomination, 
and  M.  MoUien  under  the  second.  ^  The 
Fellatalis  will  probably  erect  one  vast 
empire  in  Souda^ ;  and  the  influence  this 
power  may  exercise  in  the  great  question 
of  Afiican  civilization  gives  to  them  no 
ordinary  importance.  If  sultan  Bello 
alioidd  be  induced  to  abolish  slavery,  the 
moai  ef9cient  means  will  have  been  dis- 
covered for  its  entire  suppression.  The 
example  of  so  great  an  empire,  or  the 
menace  of  its   chief,  would  effectually 


check  Ike  inhuman  copidi^  or  baibarism 
of  the  lesser  tribes  or  the  coast.  Such 
an  event  would  cause  a  great  revolution 
in  the  commerce  of  these  countries,  and 
the  arts  of  civilized  life  would  specNdily  bo 
adopted.  Morocco,  Algiers,  Tunis  and 
Tripoli  would  lose  Uieir  lucrative  tnde  in 
slaves,  which  being  no  longer  objectsof  bar- 
ter, commerce  would  seek  the  more  con- 
venient markets  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  in 
preference  to  encountering  the  horrars 
and  perils  of  the  desert  This  view  of 
the  subject  has  not  escaped  ^e  Moorish 
statesmen,  who,  it  is  known,  have  been 
using  their  influence  with  the  Negro  gov- 
ernments to  obstruct  the  finee  access  of 
Christians  among  them.  The  cokmy  of 
Liberia  is  destined  to  have  an  agency  in 
such  a  revolution  of  commerce,  and  v^ 
participate  in  the  great  advanta|^  thence 
to  result"  The  second  journey  of  cap- 
tain Claj^perton,  firom  the  Biffht  of  Benin 
to  Sockatoo,  gives  additional  infi»ma|]OD 
respecting  this  people.  R^u6  CaiUi(S^  the 
mcMiem  traveller  through  Central  Africa 
to  Timbuctoo,  says,  **In  the  course  of 
conversation  with  the  Foulah  Guibi,  the 
latter  observed  tliat  the  Foulahs  were  the 
whites  of  Afiica,  and  the  Mandin^oes  the 
Negroes,  by  which  he  meant  to  impress 
mx>n  me  the  superiority  of  the  former. 
The  Foulahs  of  Fouta  are,  m  general,  tall 
and  well  made.  Thdr  manner  is  noble 
and  dignified ;  their  color  is  bright  chest- 
nut, somewhat  darker  than  that  of  tlie 
wandering  Foulahs ;  they  have  curly  hair, 
like  the  Negroes,  a  rather  hieh  forehead, 
large  eyes  and  aquiline  noses,  tnin  lips,  and 
the  face  a  litde  elongated.  In  short,  as  to 
their  features,  they  approximate  to  tlie 
European  physiognomy.  They  are  all 
Mohammedans,  and  extremelv  fanaticaL 
In  their  mountains,  they  cultivate  rice, 
maize  and  millet;  and  also  cotton,  of 
which  they  manufiicture  stufl^  in  pieces 
only  ^ve  inches  wide.  These  narrow 
strips  are  used  for  covering  their  naked- 
ness. The  principal  trade  of  the  country 
is  in  salt  and  cotton  cloth.  They  go  to 
Kakondy  to  barter  rice,  leather,  wax  and 
millet,  for  salt,  with  which  they  afk^rwards 
purchase  8tuf&  at  Kankan  and  Sambati- 
kila.  The  Foulahs  are  warlike,  and  ar- 
dently love  their  country,"  &c.  (See 
London  edidon,  vol.  i,  page  222  et  seq.^ 
The  Foulahs  are  very  suspicious  of 
Christians,  and  believe  the  object  of  such 
as  visit  them  to  be,  to  get  possession  of 
their  mines  and  their  countiy.'  In  the 
communication  of  Mr.  Hodsson,  quoted 
above,  a  short  vocabulary  of  the  Foulali 
language  is  given ;  and  the  writer  then  ob 
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serves,  ''This  vooabulaiy  shows  dial  the 
FeUatahs  are  not  of  Arabic  origin,  as  sug- 
gested by  the  JRemie  BrUanmque  (January 
number,  1829),  nor  of  Berber,  as  M.  Mot 
lien  seems  inclined  to  think.  This  nation 
issued,  probaUy,  from  the  elevated  plateau 
about  the  sources  of  the  Niger.  As  the 
FeUatahs  are  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
Abysania,  they  would  be  identified  with 
the  Fakshas  of  that  country,  if  their  lan- 
guage should  be  ascertained  to  be  the 
same.  Bruce  says  that  the  Falashas  are 
Jews,  and  speak  the  ancient  i£thiopian. 
About  this  hiBguage  little  is  known.  Ne- 
eco  languages  possess  a  peculiar  character. 
An  investieation  of  the  idioms  of  Tibbou, 
Bomou,  Houssa  and  Timbuctoo,  discov- 
ers that  they  have  no  distinctions  of  gen- 
der and  number.  Perhaps  verbs  are  not 
inflected.  If  the  complex  languages  of 
the  Tuaricks  on  the  north,  and  the  Fella^ 
tabs  to  the  south,  which  nations  occupy 
eoeztenave  parallels  of  latitude,  be  com- 
pared with  the  simple,  rude  dialect  of 
Soudan,  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  great 
Author  of  the  universe  has  made  as  broad 
a  difference  in  the  speech  as  in  the  idans 
of  men.''  As  this  people  may  become  of 
importance  in  the  histoiy  of  the  progress 
of  Christianity  and  .civihzation  in  Amca, 
we  annex  this  vocabulaxy,  which  the  stu- 
dent of  (^eial  philology  may  find  a  use- 
ful addinon  to  the  vooeibulanes  given  by 
CaiM 

singular.  Planl. 

water,  deanu 

fire,  ghuAwgoL 

8UD,  narujfee. 

moon,  laura. 

man,  gorkooj  gorbaL 

woman,  oMoy  eroubaL 

head,  horety  ioiee, 

eye,  ydereej  gUu. 

hand,  ffw^y  (BundaL 

dog,  rawanoy  dauHxree, 

cow,  nagOy  noL 

house,  soaoy  ouro. 

horse,  putdiOy  putehee, 

cat,  musoroy  musodee, 

bird,  iondoy  chiulke. 

day,  handeey  n^cmdee, 

night,  ^emmoy  Jmdee. 

year,  dungoa,  docbee. 

Adjectives  suffer  no  change  of  gender. 
The  pronouns  personal  are 

ffue,        I;  meenonif      we. 

on,         thou;        cmwm,         ye. 

hmko,    he;  kambaiy       they. 

Possessive  pronouns  are  thus : 
horet-amy       my  head. 
4ivng<Hmj     thy  hand. 
.  iodxhmakoj     his  house. 


Foundation,  m  architecture,  is  that 
pert  of  a  building  which  is  under  ground, 
and  which  Palbdio  makes  as  deep  as 
one  fourth  part  the  height  of  the  whole 
building,  unless  there  be  celkrs,  when  it 
may  be  somewhat  lower. 

JFhundotion,  in  ecclesiastical  or  political 
matters,  is  a  donation  or  legacy,  in  money 
or  lands,  for  the  maintenance  or  support 
c^  some  charitable  institution,  as  an  hospi- 
tal, a  school,  &c. 

Founder,  to  ;  to  sink  or  go  dovm ;  the 
fatal  situation  of  a  ship  whicn  is  no  longer 
able  to  keep  above  water,  through  acci- 
dent, or  the  violence  and  continuation  of 
a  storm,  and  the  extent  of  the  leaks  that 
fill  her  with  water. 

Founder  ;  an  artist  who  casts  metals  in 
various  forms,  for  different  uses,  as  guns, 
bells,  statues,  printing  characters,  &c. 

Foundling;  a  child  abandoned  by  its 
parents,  and  found  by  strangers.  Though 
mfanticide  was  not  punished  among  the 
ancient  nations,  yet  natural  feeling  would 
prompt  parents  rather  to  expose  their  ofi- 
spiing,  and  leave  their  fate  to  accident. 
They  usually  selected  places  which  were 
much  frequented,  where  there  was  a 
greater  chance  of  the  child  being  saved. 
In  Athens  and  Rome,  thev  were  exposed 
in  particular  places.  In  the  4th  century, 
the  emperors  Valentinian,  Valerius  and 
Gratian  prohibited  this  cruel  practice, 
which  is  at  present  a  crime  by  the  laws 
of  all  civilized  nations.  Even  in  ancient 
times,  the  state  made  provision  for  the 
preservation  of  exposed  children;  but 
foundling  hospitals  are  an  institution  of 
modem  times.  The  foundling  hospital  in 
Paris  was  established  in  1^,  and,  up  to 
1807,  had  receiyed  464,628  children.  In 
France,  the  number  of  foundlings,  in 
1784,  was  40,000 ;  in  1798,  more  tiian 
51,000,  and,  in  18SS2,  138,500.  (See  tiie 
I»ize  essay^  of  Benoiston  de  Chiteauneu^ 
OmMMliona  avr  Us  EnfantS'lVouv^ 
dona  les  Princhaux  iiats  dt  VEwropty 
1824.)  Accorcung  to  tiie  author,  the 
number  of  foundlings  has  increased,  in 
the  last  40  years,  in  almost  all  European 
coimtries,  but  m  the  greatest  proportion  in 
France.  Foundling  hospitals  diminish 
not  only  the  exposing  of  children,  but  aJso 
render  infanticide  and  mtentionaJ  abor- 
tion less  frequent  In  many  cases,  the 
children  ore  better  nursed  and  educated 
than  they  would  be  at  home  by  bad  pa- 
rents and  bad  nurses.  The  objection 
that  foundling  hosnitals  contribute  to  the 
corruption  of  morals  is  sufficientiy  answer- 
ed by  the  preservation  of  so  many  unfor- 
tunate beings  from  destruction.  The  ob- 
jection formerly  drawn  from  the  great  mor- 
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tality  in  fbundliog  hospitals,  has  been  re- 
moved in  a  great  degree  by  improvements 
in  the  regulation  of  these  establishments, 
particularly  by  sending  the  chiidren  into 
the  country  to  be  nursed  under  projier 
superintendence. 

Fount,  or  Font,  among  printers,  &c, ; 
a  set  of  types,  sorted  for  use,  that  inchides 
running  tetteis,  large  and  small  capitals, 
single  letters,  double  letters,  points,  com- 
mas, lines,  numerals,  &c. ;  as  a  fount  of 
English,  of  Pica,  Bourgeois,  &c.  A  fount 
of  100,000  characters,  which  is  a  common 
fount,  would  contain  5000  types  of  a, 
3000  of  c,  11,000  of  e,  6000  of  i,  3000  of 
HI,  and  about  30  or  40  of  k,  x,  y,  and  z. 
But  this  is  only  to  be  understood  of  the 
lower-case  types ;  those  of  tlie  upper  case 
having  odier  proportions,  which  we  need 
not  here  enumerate. 

Fountain,  or  Artificial  Fountain, 
in  hydraulics ;  a  machine  or  contrivance 
by  which  water  is  violently  spouted  or 
darted  up ;  called  also  a  jd  cTeau,  There 
ore  various  kinds  of  artificial  fountains, 
but  all  formed  by  a  pressure,  of  one  sort 
or  auotlier,  upon  the  water ;  viz.,  either 
the  pressure  or  weight  of  a  head  of  water, 
or  the  pressure  arising  from  the  springs 
and  elasticity  of  the  air,  &c.  When  tliese 
are  formed  by  the  pressure  of  a  head  of 
water,  or  any  other  fluid  of  the  same  kind 
with  the  fountain,  or  jet,  tlien  will  this 
spout  up  nearly  to  the  same  height  as  that 
head,  abating  only  a  little  for  the  resist- 
ance of  the  air,  witli  that  of  the  adjutage, 
&C.,  in  the  fluid  nishing  through;  but, 
when  the  *  fountain  is  produced  by  any 
other  force  than  the  pressure  of  a  column 
of  die  same  fluid  with  itself,  it  will  rise  to 
such  a  height  as  is  nearly  equal  to  the 
altitude  of  a  column  of  the  same  fluid, 
whose  pressure  is  equal  to  the  given  force 
that  produces  the  fountain.  In  Greece, 
every  principal  town  had  public  fountains 
or  conduits,  some  of  wliicn  were  of  hand- 
some design  and  of  beautiful  execution. 
In  the  city  of  Megara,  in  Achaia,  there 
was  a  public  fountam  established  by  The- 
agcnes,  which  was  celebrated  for  its 
grandeur  and  magnificence.  The  Pirene, 
a  fountain  at  Corinth,  was  encircled  by  an 
enclosure  of  white  marble,  which  was 
sculptured  into  various  grottoes,  fi-om 
which  the  water  ran  into  a  splendid  ba- 
an  of  the  same  material.  Another  foun- 
tain in  Corinth,  which  was  called  Jjema, 
was  encircled  by  a  beautiful  pordco,  un- 
der whichrwere  seats  for  the  public  to  sit 
upon  during  the  extreme  heats  of  sum- 
mer, to  enjoy  the  cool  air  from  the  falling 
waters.    In  the  sacred  wood  of  jEscuk- 


pius  at  Epidaurus  there  was  t  {btmtain 
Uiat  Pausanias  cites  as  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  of  its  decoradons.  At  Meaana 
there  were  also  two  elegant  fountains,  one 
called  Arsinoiy  and  the  other  Cltjosifdra. 
Pausanias  also  alludes  to  several  other 
fountains  in  various  parts  of  Greece,  cele- 
brated for  die  grandeur  and  beauty  of 
their  architectural  and  sculptural  decora- 
tions. The  ancient  fondness  for  foun- 
tains still  exists  in  Italy  and  tlie  Ea^t. 
The  French  are  celebrated  for  their  foun- 
tains, but  Italy,  more  particularly  Rome, 
is  still  more  so.  The  fountains  of  Paiis 
and  of  the  Tuileries,  of  the  orangery  at 
Versailles,  at  St  Cloud,  and  other  places 
in  the  neighborhood,  are  splendid  struc- 
tures. The  princiiial  and  most  admired 
fountains  at  or  near  Rome  are  those  in 
front  of  St  Peter's,  of  the  Villa  Aldo- 
brandini  at  Frascati,  of  the  Termini,  of 
mount  Janiculum,  of  the  gardens  of  the 
Belvedere,  in  the  Vatican,  of  the  Villa 
Borgliese,  which  has  also  in  the  audience 
chamber  a  splendid  fountain  of  silvex, 
five  Roman  [jalins  in  height,  ornamented 
with  superb  vases  and  flowers ;  the  foun- 
tains of  TreW,  die  diree  fountains  of  St 
Paul,  of  the  Acqua  Acetosa,  and  many 
others  described  in  the  numerous  works 
on  that  ancient  city.  Sir  Heniy  Wotton 
describes,  in  his  Elements  of  Architecture, 
a  fountain  by  Michael  Angelo,  in  theflgure 
of  a  sturdy  woman  wringing  a  bundle  of 
clothes,  from  whence  the  water  issues 
that  supplies  the  basin. 

FouquE,  Henry  Aufustua,  baron  de  la 
Motte,  a  distinguished  Prussian  general 
in  the  seven  years'  war,  bom  in  1696,  was 
descended  from  an  old  Norman  family, 
which  had  fled,  on  account  of  religious 
persecutions,  to  the  Hague.  Fouqu^  pos- 
sessed the  confidence  of  Frederic  the 
Great ;  and  the  M^moirea  du  Baron  de  la 
Motte  Fouqui  (2  vols.,  Beriin,  1788,  by  Bfttt- 
ner,  the  secretarj'  of  Fouqu^^  which  con- 
tain his  correspondence  with  Frederic 
the  Great,  are  therefore  highly  interest- 
ing. His  nephew  has  written  his  life  (Ber- 
lin, 1825),  from  fliinily  papers.  General 
Fouqu^  died  May  2, 1774. 

FouquE,  Frederic,  baron  de  la  Motte, 
major  in  the  Prussian  service,  and  knight 
of  die  oitlcr  of  St  John,  a  very  volumi- 
nous modem  German  writer,  the  nephew 
of  die  preceding,  yyns  bom  in  New  Bran- 
denburg, Feb.  12, 1777,  and  lives  at  pres- 
ent at  and  near  Berlin.  He  served  as  a 
lieutenant  in  the  Prussian  horse-guards 
against  the  French,  towards  the  end  of  the 
last  century.  He  then  devoted  himself  to 
study  for  a  number  of  years,  ^nd,  in  1813^ 
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when  all  Prusaia  rose  against  the  French, 
lie  again  entered  the  service,  rose  gradual- 
ly to  the  rank  of  captain,  and,  on  the  con<- 
clusion  of  peace,  was  dismissed  with  the 
Twk  of  major.  Since  that  tirne^  he  has 
bcea  actively  employed  in  writing  ro« 
mances.  In  the  mtellectual  world,  one 
extreme  generally  produces  the  opposite^ 
as  in  the  physical  world.  Thus  tlie 
sceptical  spirit  of  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tuiy,  which  sneered  at  tlie  romantic  vir- 
tue of  the  middle  ages,  gave  rise  to  that 
school  in  Europe,  and  particularly  in 
Gemiany,  whicn  delights  in  .chivalric 
forms,  and  often  mist£uces  romantic  ex- 
aggeradon  for  depth  of  thought  and  lofli- 
ness  of  poetic  feeUiig.  Fouqu6  appears 
to  have  oeen  much  influenced  by  this 
xoauner  of  thinking;  and,  though  once 
extremely  popular,  his  late  productions  are 
hardly  read  at  all,  particularly  since  he 
began  to  mix  the  praises  of  obsolete  sys- 
tems of  government  with  his  romantic  nar- 
ratives, discovering  the  highest  political 
excellence  in  the  old  feudal  time&  In 
fact,  liis  notions  are  absurd,  and  so  im- 
bued Avith  feudal  prejudices,  that  the^ 
would  hardly  deserve  mention,  were  it 
not  that  he  may  be  considered  as  being, 
in  this  particular,  tlie  representative  of  a 
class,  which,  unfortunately,  is  not  yet  ex- 
tinct in  Germany.  There  is  a  feudalism 
in  Fouqu^'s  works  beyond  what  ever  ex- 
isted in  the  feudal  thnes ;  his  style  of  writ- 
ing, besides,  is  in  the  highest  degree  quaint 
It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  he  has 
oflen  shown  genius.  Some  of  his  best 
known  works  are  Undine^  Dor  Zauber- 
rin^,  Sgwd  der  SchlangeTdddter^  Mnno^ 
E^nhard  und  EtnmOj  £c.  He  has  also 
written  a  considerable  number  of  poems ; 
one  of  the  best  of  which  is  that  which 
he  produced  soon  after  the  murdw  of 
Kotzebue  by  Sand 

FouquiER-TiNviLLE,  Anthony  Quen- 
tin,  notorious  for  his  ferocious  cruelty  in 
the  French  revolution,  was  bom  at  ffi- 
rouelles,  near  St  Quentin,  in  1747.  His 
excesses  obliged  him  to  sell  the  place 
of  a  procureur  au  ChaieUt  (attorney  in 
the  court  of  this  name),  which  he  had 
purchased,  and  to  declare  himself  insol- 
vent As  a  member  of  the  revoludonaiy 
tribunal,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
itlacrity  in  pronouncing  the  verdict  of 
guilty,  and  attracted  me  attention  of 
Kobe^ierre,  who  gave  him  the  office  of 
IHiblic  accuser  before  this  tribunal.  The 
victims  now  became  numberless.  Fou- 
quier  drew  up  the  scandalous  articles  of 
accusation  against  the  queen  Marie  An- 
toinette.    His  thirat  for  blood  seems  to 
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have  been  increased  by  gmtificatioo,  umii 
it  became  a  real  insanity.  He  proposed 
the  execution  of  Robespierre  and  all  the 
members  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal, 
9th  Thermidor,  1794,  was  himself  removed 
on  the  14th  Thermidor  (Aug.  1>  1794, 
and  axrested.  He  died  May  /,  1795,  uu- ' 
der  the  guillotine,  in  a  cowardly  manner, 
and  as  infamously  as  he  had  Uvea.  There 
does  not  appear  to  be  a  trait  in  the  life  of 
this  monster,  which  can  entitle  his  crimes 
to  the  same  palUadon  as  those  of  Robes- 
pieire,  who  considered  the  exterminaticm 
of  the  aristocracy  as  a  necessary  eviL 

FouRCROT,  Anthony  Francis  de,  a  cele- 
brated French  chemist  and  natural  phi- 
losopher, was  a  native  of  Paris,  and  edu- 
cated at  the  collece  of  Harcourt  In  his 
youth,  he  was  fond  of  music  and  poetry, 
and  was  even  disposed  to  become  an  actor ; 
but  the  ill-success  of  one  of  his  friends 
deterred  him.  Having  adopted  the  pro- 
fession of  medicine,  he  appUed  himself 
closely  to  the  study  of  the  sciences  con- 
nected with  it,  and  ^ipecially  to  chemistry. 
He  published,  in  1776,  a  translation  of 
Ramazzini's  treatise  on  the  Diseases  of 
Artisans.  In  1780,  he  took  the  degree  of 
M.  D.;  in  1784,  he  was  made  professor 
of  chemistry  at  tlie  Jardin  du  Koi ;  and 
the  next  year  he  was  chosen  a  member 
of  the  academy  of  sciences.  At  this 
period,  he  became  associated  with  Lavoi- 
sier, Guyton-Morveau  and  Berthollet,  in 
the  researches  which  led  to  the  vast  im- 
provements and  discoveries  in  chemistry, 
which  have  immortalized  their  names; 
and,  in  conjunction  with  those  gentlemen, 
he  drew  up  the  M6thode  de  JSTometvdaturt 
Chimiquej  Paris,  1787,  8vo.  He  dis- 
tmguished  himself  less  by  the  discovery 
of  unknown  bodies  than  by  the  systemat- 
ic arrangement  of  the  principles  of  the 
science,  and  by  popular  expositions  in  his 
lectures  and  publications.  When  the 
revoludon  took  pkice,  he  engaged  in 
politics,  and  was  choaeu  a  deputy  fiom 
Paris  to  the  national  convention.  He  did 
not,  however,  take  his  seat  in  that  assem- 
bly till  after  the  fall  of  Robespierre.  By 
his  means,  a  plan  for  a  uniform  system 
of  weights  and  measures  was  adopted. 
In  September,  1794,  he  became  a  member 
of  the  committee  of  public  safety.  His 
attention  in  this  post  was  chiefly  directed 
to  the  formation  of  public  schools,  and 
the  establishment  of  institutions  for  the 
education  of  vouth.  He  organized  the 
central  school  of  pubhc  works,  out  of 
which  the  polytechnic  school  afterwards 
sprung,  and  cooperated  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  normal  schools.    In  Septem* 
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ber,  ITMs  be  pawed  mto  the  council  of 
BDcieDtB,  and  was  norainated  ptofeemx 
of  chemistry,  and  a  member  or  the  na- 
tional institute.  He  vacated  his  seat  in 
the  council  in  May,  1797,  and  in  Decem- 
ber, 1799,  Bonaparte  ^ve  him  a  place 
*  in  the  council  or  state,  m  the  section  of 
the  interior,  in  which  place  he  drew  up  a 
plan  for  a  system  or  public  instruction, 
which,  vnth  some  alteration,  was  adopted. 
He  died  December  16,  1809,  aged  55. 
His  woiks  are  numerous,  among  which 
the  ibUowing  are  the  most  important: 
Ltfona  J^menteuiet  iPHiMioire  JvaiunUe 
tt  <k  Chumey  5  vols.  8vo.;  StftUme  dt$ 
Cownmammcei  ChimiqueSf  d  dt  Uun  Jl^ 
f^icaHons  aux  PhhumhuM  dt  la  Mtlurt  d 
dt  Twirf,  5  Tols.  4to. ;  PkUowphit  ChxnwpUy 
8vo. ;  all  which  have  been  translated  into 
English ;  and  La  Midicmt  kUMt  far  Ua 
Sdtnees  Phftiquti,  4  vols.  8vo.  He  also 
published  many  papers  in  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  in  the 
Annals  of  Chemistiy. 

Fourteenth,  in  music ;  the  octave,  or 
replicate  of  the  seventh ;  a  distance  com- 
prohending  thirteen  diatonic  intervals. 

Fourth,  in  music;  a  distance  com- 
priring  three  diatonic  intervals,  or  two 
tones  and  a  half 

Fox.  This  well-known  animal  is  a 
native,  of  almost  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  and  has  been  esteemed  the  most 
iBcacious  and  crafty  of  all  beasts  of  prey. 
The  former  quality  he  demonstrates  in 
his  mode  of  providing  himself  an  asylum, 
and  the  latter  in  lus  schemes  for  catching 
his  prey.  The  fox  belongs  to  the  genus 
earns  of  naturalists,  and  has  been  formed 
mto  a  sub-genus,  on  account  of  its  longer 
and  more  bushy  tail,  more  pointed  muz- 
zle, nocturnal  pupils,  less  slanting  superior 
incisive  teeth,  fetid  odor,  and  habit  of 
burrowing.  All  the  species  are  equally 
wilv  and  voracious,  greedily  devouring 
birds  and  small  quadrupeds,  disliked  and 
betrayed  by  most  of  those  anima  s  who 
have  a  dread  of  his  attacks,  and  extreme- 
ly difficult  to  be  tamed,  even  when  caught 
very  young.  The  fox,  like  the  wolffis 
the  constant  object  of  persecutbn,  from 
the  ravages  he  commits,  not  only  on  do- 
mestic animals,  but  also  on  some  fruits. 
He  has  been  the  destrier  of  grapes  from 
the  eariiest  records.  He  devours  honey, 
suckseggs,  carries  off  poultiy,  and,  in  fiu;t, 
eommits  mischief  in  eveiy  possible  form. 
The  conunon  fox  of  Europe  (C  wipes) 
ezhilntB  a  great  degree  of  cunning  in  dig- 
amg  young  rablnlB  out  of  th^r  burrovra. 
He  does  not  enter  the  hole,  as,  in  such 
case,  he  would  be  obliged  to  dig  sevetal 


feet  akmff  the  ground  undc^  the  surfaee  ; 
but  he  fellows  tlieir  scent  alx>ve,  till  lie 
comes  to  the  end  where  they  lie,  and 
then,  scratching  up  the  cwth,  descends 
inunediately  upon,  and  devours  them. 
The  den  or  this  fox  is  so  contrived  as  to 
afford  the  best  possible  security  to  the 
inhabitant,  being  situated  under  hard 
ground,  the  roots  of  trees,  dtc,  and  fur* 
nisfaed  with  proper  outlets  fbr  the  pur> 
poses  of  escape,  if  necessaiy.  He  is 
one  of  those  animals  that  are  made  the 
objects  of  diversion  in  the  chase.  When 
he*  finds  himself  pursued,  he  usually 
makes  for  his  hole,  and,  penetrating  to  tfaie 
bottom,  lies  quiet  till  a  terrier  is  sent  in  to 
him.  If  his  den  is  under  a  rock  or  the 
roots  of  trees,  which  is  ofbn  the  case,  he 
is  safe,  for  the  terrier  is  no  match  fbr  hioa 
there,  and  he  cannot  be  dug  out.  When, 
as  is  generallv  practised,  the  retreat  to  his 
den  is  cut  offy  his  stratagems  and  shifis  to 
escape  are  various.  He  always  seeks  the 
most  woody  pans  of  the  country,  and  pre* 
fers  such  pams  as  are  most  embamased 
by  thorns  and  briers.  He  runs  in  a  direct 
line  before  the  hounds,  and  at  no  great 
distance  from  them.  When  overtdcen, 
he  fights  very  obstinatdv.  He  possesses 
sstonisliing  acuteness  of  smell.  During' 
winter  he  makes  a  continual  yelpiiiff,  but 
in  summer  he  is  usually  silent  In  J^ipan. 
the  natives  believe  him  to  be  animated 
by  the  devil ;  and  their  writincs  are  full  of 
strange  accounts  respectmg  hitiL  There 
are  several  species  of  the  fox  found  in 
this  country.— Arctic  fox  (C.  lagvpuBy. 
This  is  smaller  than  the  common  fox, 
with  a  sharp  nose,  and  short,  rounded 
ears,  dmost  hid  in  its  fur ;  its  hair  is  long^ 
soft,  and  somewhat  woolly.  Its  leas  are 
short,  havixiff  the  toes  covered  wim  fur, 
like  diose  or  the  hare ;  hence  its  specific 
name.  It  inhabits  the  countries  boidering 
on  the  Frozen  ocean  in  both  continents. 
In  October  and  November,  like  the  com- 
mon fox,  it  is  the  most  sleek,  and  has  the 
best  coat  of  hair,  which,  later  in  the  sea- 
son, becomes  too  thick  and  ragged.  As 
the  winter  commences,  it  grows  perfectly 
white,  changing  color  last  on  the  ndjze  of 
the  hack  and  tip  of  the  taiL  InApruand 
May,  it  be^ns  to  shed  its  coat  In  June, 
it  drops  its  cubs^  fit>m  three  to  five  in  a 
litter.  This  fox  preys  upon  various  small 
quadrupeds,  such  as  hares,  marmots,  &^ 
as  well  as  upon  partridaes  and  other  birds, 
the  carcasses  of  fish  left  on  shore ;  and, 
driven  bv  necessiQr,  it  will  eat  indiscrimi- 
nately whatever  may  promise  to  allay  its 
hunaer.  We  are  informed  by  Bfr.  Crantz, 
that  It  exarts  an  extrsordinaiy  degree  of 
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J  in  taking  &h*  It  goes  into  the 
water,  and  makes  a  splash  with  its  (eet 
itt  order  to  attract  them,  and,  when  they 
oome  up,  inunediatety  seizes  them.  It  is 
taken  wiih  great  facikty  in  traps,  and  it  is 
a  sioguiar  circumstance,  that  these  aninuds 
Tpill  prey  on  each  other^  when  they  find 
individiiab  killed,  wounded,  or  caught,  as 
readily  as  upon  any  other  food.  Their 
skins  are  not  of  any  great  value. — Black 
Jar  (C.  argmUstus).  This  species  is 
fltiikingly  similar  to  the  common  fox,  and 
is  only  distinguishable  by  its  copious  and 
beautifiil  fur,  which  is  of  a  rich  and 
whining  Uack  color,  having  a  small  quan- 
tity of  white  mixed  with  it  in  different 
proportions.  It  inhabits  the  northern 
parts  of  Asia  and  America ;  but  a  com- 
parison of  those  of  this  country  with  the 
foreign  will,  in  all  probabihty,  prove 
them  to  be  distinct,  as  has  been  suggested 
hjF.Cavier^IUdfax(ajvlvua).  This 
species  is  ibund  throughout  North  Ameri- 
ca, and  has  been  considered  as  identical 
wiih  the  common  fox  of  Europe,  though 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  difference. 
The  general  color  of  this  fox,  in  summer, 
is  bright  ferruginous  on  the  bead,  back 
and  sides.  Beneath  the  chin  it  is  white, 
whilst  the  tliroat  and  neck  are  of  a  dark 
gray.  The  under  parts  of  the  body  to- 
wards the  tail  are  very  pale  red.  It  is 
about  2  feet  long  and  18  inches  high. 
The  skins  are  much  souffht  for,  and  are 
employed  in  various  manumctures.  When 
caught  young,  they  may  be  domesticated 
to  a  certain  degree,  but  are  alwa^rs  un- 
pleasant from  the  fetor  of  their  urine. — 
Cnmtdfox  (C,duu$9abui),  This  differs 
very  much  from  the  common  fox.  The 
color  of  his  fiir  is  a  sort  of  gray,  resulting 
fivm  the  mixture  of  black  and  white  hair. 
He  has  a  black  cross  on  his  shoulders, 
fiom  which  he  derives  his  name.  The 
muzzle,  lower  parts  of  the  body  and  the 
feet  are  black ;  the  tail  is  terminated  with 
white.  It  inhabits  the  northern  parts  of 
Amerida,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  only  a 
variety  of  the  black  fox. — Gray  fox  (C. 
(XMTW-'m^^vnMxLB)  is  common  throughout 
the  country,  more  particularly  in  the 
neighborhood  of  habitations.  Its  general 
color  is  gray,  becoming  gradually  darker 
from  the  shoulders  to  the  hips.  It  has  a 
sharp  headf  marked  by  a  blackish-gra^ 
triangle,  which  gives  it  a  peculiar  physi- 
ognomy. The  taikis  thick  and  bushy. — 
Smfi  fax  (C.  velox,  Say).  This  beautiful 
little  animal,  which  was  first  accurately 
described  by  Mr.  Say,  inhabits  the  great 
plains  which  lie  at  the  base  of  the  Rocky 
mountains,    It  is  much  smaller  than  the 


other  American  spedei^  and  forms  its  hab> 
itation  by  burrowing.  It  is  distinguished 
by  its  extraordinary  speed,  which  appears 
to  surpass  that  of  any  other  animal  It 
can  pass  the  fleetest  antelope,  and  seems 
rather  to  fly  than  to  touch  the  ground 
in  its  course.  It  is  even  stated,  that  such 
is  its  rapid  motion,  that  Uie  effect  pro- 
duced on  the  eye  is  that  of  a  line  swifUy 
drawn  alonir  the  surface,  the  parts  of  the 
animal's  body  being  whoUy  undistinguish- 
able.  Its  body  is  slender,  and  the  tail 
rather  long,  cylindrical  and  black.  The 
luur  is  fine,  dense  and  soft  It  somewhat 
resembles  the  C.  eorsoc,  which  inhabiti 
the  vast  plains  of  Taitary. 

Fox,  George,  the  feunder  of  the  so- 
ciety of  Friends,  or  Quakers,  was  bom  at 
Drayton,  in  Leicestershire,  in  1624.  His 
father,  who  was  a  weaver,  educated  him 
religiously.  Being  i^prenticed  to  a  gra- 
zier, he  was  much  employed  in  the  keep- 
ing of  sheep;  and  it  is  thought  that  so 
solitary  an  employment  ccm&med  that 
tendency  to  enthusiasm  which  he  display- 
ed from  his  infancy.  At  the.  age  of  19, 
he  persuaded  himself  that  he  had  received 
a  divine  command  to  forsake  every  thing 
else,  and  devote  himself  solely^  to  reli^on. 
He  accordingly  forsook  his  relations, 
equipped  himself  in  a  leathern  doublet, 
and  wandered  fix>m  place  to  ^sce,  sup- 
porting himself  as  he  could,  ^einf  dis- 
covered in  the  metropolis,  his  fiiends  in- 
duced him  to  return;  he,  however,  re- 
mained with  them  a  very  short  time, 
resuming  a  life  of  itinerancy,  in  which  he 
fasted  much,  walked  abroad  in  retired 
places,  smdying  the  Bible,  and  sometimes 
sat  in  a  hollow  tree  fiur  a  day  together. 
In  1648,  he  began  to  propa|;ate  his  opin- 
ions, and  commenced  puolic  preacher  at 
Manchester ;  whence  he  soon  after  made 
excursions  through  the  neighboring  coun- 
ties, where  he  preached  to  the  people  in 
the  market-places.  About  this  time,  he 
began  to  adopt  the  peculiar  langua||^  and 
mannere  of  Quakerism,  and  experienced 
some  of  the  persecutions  to  which  all  ac- 
tive novelty,  in  the  way  of  religious  opinion, 
was  in  those  days  exposed.  At  Derby, 
the  followen  of  Fox  were  first  denomi- 
nated ^jmkersy  in  consequence  of  their 
tremblii^  mode  of  delivery,  and  calls  on 
the  magistracy  to  tremble  before  the  Lord. 
In  1655,  he  was  sent  a  prisoner  to  Crom- 
well, who,  havinff  ascertained  the  pacific 
tendency  of  his  doctrines,  had  him  set  at 
liberty.  He  was,  however,  treated  with 
^reat  severity  by  the  country  magistracy, 
m  consequence  of  his  intenuption  of 
ministers  during  divine  service,  and  ex* 
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clamations  in  the  churches,  and  was  more 
than  once  obliged  to  the  interference  of 
the  protector  for  his  freedom.  On  the  oc- 
casion of  a  fast  appointed  on  account  of 
the  persecution  of  the  Protestants  abroad, 
he  addressed  a  paper  to  the  heads  and 
governors  of  the  nation,  in  which  he 
forcibly  described  the  inconsistency  of 
similar  severity  at  liome.  In  166(5,  he 
was  hberated  from  prison  by  order  of 
Charles  II,  and  immediately  set  atx)ut 
forming  the  people,  who  had  followed  his 
■doctrines,  into  a  formal  and  united  society. 
Li  1669,  he  married  the  widow  of  judge 
Fell,  in  the  same  simple  manner  which 
still  distinguishes  tFie  marriages  of  his 
followers,  and  soon  after  ^vent  to  America, 
where  lie  remained  two  years,  which  he 
employed  in  making  proselytes.  On  his 
return,  he  was  thrown  into  Worcester  gaol, 
but  was  quickly  released,  and  went  to 
Holland.  He  soon  afier  returned,  and 
was  cast  in  a  suit  for  tithes,  which  he 
deemed  it  unlawful  to  pay  ;  and,  in  1684, 
again  visited  the  continent,  where  he  did 
not  long  remain ;  and,  his  health  becoming 
impaired  by  incessant  toil,  imprisonment 
and  suffering,  he  lived  more  retired  until 
his  death,  in  1690,  in  the  67th  year  of  his 
age.  Exclusive  of  a  few  separate  pieces, 
the  writings  of  Fox  are  collected  into  3 
vols,  folio ;  the  first  of  which  contains  his 
Journal,  the  second  his  Epistles,  and  the 
third  his  Doctrinal  Pieces.  He  was  un- 
doubtedly a  man  of  strong  natural  parts ; 
and  AVilliam  Penn  sjwaks  in  high  terms 
of  his  meekness,  humility  and  temperance. 
Fox,  Jolm ;  an  English  church  histo- 
rian, was  born  at  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire, 
in  1517.  At  the  age  of  16,  he  was  enter- 
ed at  Brazen-nose  colleffe,  Oxford,  and,  in 
1543,  was  elected  a  fellow  of  Magdalen 
college,  in  the  same  university.  Apply- 
ing himself  to  theology  with  great  assidui- 
ty, he  secretly  became  a  convert  to  the 
)jriuciples  of  the  refonnation.  This  ten- 
dency being  at  length  suspected,  a  charge 
of  heresy  foUowed,  and,  by  the  judgment 
of  his  college,  he  was,  in  1545,  expelled. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI,  he  wes  restored 
to  his  fellowship ;  but,  in  the  reign  of  Mary, 
understanding  that  Gardiner  was  devising 
means  to  seize  him,  he  went  abroad,  and 
gained  a  livelihood  by  correcting  the 
press  for  an  eminent  printer  at  Basle, 
where  he  laid  the  first  plan  of  his  Acts 
and  Monuments  of  the  Church.  On  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth,  he  returned  to  his 
native  country,  and  was  received  in  the 
most  friendly  manner  by  liis  former  pupil, 
tlie  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  maintained  him 
9&  long  88  he  hved,  and  settled  a  pension 


on  him  at  his  death.  Secnfiiry  Cecil  aibo 
obtained  for  him  a  prebend  in  the  chorcb 
of  Salisbury ;  and  he  might  have  receiv* 
ed  much  higher  preferment  if  he  would 
have  subscribed  to  the  articles  enforced 
by  the  ecclesiastical  conuniasionerB.  In 
1575,  a  persecution  took  place  of  the 
German  Anabaptists,  when  rox  sought  an 
audience  of  Elizabeth,  and  endearorod  to 
convince  her  of  tlm  cruelty  and  injustice 
of  condemning  them  to  the  flames.  He 
died,  greatly  esteemed  and  lamented,  in 
1587,  m  his  70th  year.  His  principal  work 
is  the  History  of  the  Acts  and  Monuments 
of  the  Church,  commonly  c^led  Fox's  Book 
of  Mcaiyrs,  first  printed  in  1553,  in  1  vol., 
rolio;  reprinted  in  1633  and  1641,  in  3 
vols,  folio.  In  1684,  it  had  reached  the 
9th  edition. 

Fox,  .Charles  James.  This  eminent 
statesman  was  the  second  son  of  Henry, 
first  lord  Holland,  so- long  the  rival  and 
opponent  of  the  earl  of  Chatham.  Charles 
James  was  bom  January  13^  1748,  and 
early  became  a  favorite  witli  his  father, 
who,  perceiving  indications  of  great  ca- 
pacity, mingled  exceeding  indulgence 
with  the  most  careful  attention  to  his 
education.  He  was  sent  to  Eton,  whence 
he  removed  to  Hertford  college,  Oxford, 
and  his  classical  acquirements  were  very 
considerable.  His  father  procured  him  a 
seat  for  the  borough  of  Midhurst,  in  1768, 
before  he  was  of  legal  age,  and,  in  1770, 
the  same  interest  procured  him  the  office 
of  one  of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty, 
which  situation  he  resigned  the  next 
year,  and  was  appointed  a  cominisBioner 
of  the  treasury.  Acting  at  this  period 
under  the  influence  of  his  father,  his  par- 
liamentary conduct  led  to  little  anticipa- 
tion of  his  future  career.  He  spoke  and 
voted  against  Wilkes,  but  warmly  sup- 
ported sir  William  Meredith's  biU  to  give 
i-elief  froni  sul)scription  to  the  thirty-nine 
articles,  and,  in  several  other  respects,  as- 
serted his  independence.  Afler  being  a 
supporter  of  administration  for  six  years, 
Mr.  Fox  was  ejected,  and  was  tlirown 
into  the  ranks  of  opposition.  The  adop- 
tion of  the  disastrous  measures  which 
terminated  in  the  independence  of  the 
American  colonies,  enabled  him  to  take 
this  part  without  opposing  any  of  the 
policy  which  he  had  pre\'iously  supported. 
During  the  whole  of  this  eventful  contest, 
he  spoke  and  voted  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  ministerial  Efystem,  and,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Burke,  Barr^,  Dunning,  and 
other  eminent  leaders,  display^  tbe^ 
highest  talents  both  as  a  statesman  and 
orator.    In  1780,  he  became  a  eandidato 
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lor  the  rapreaentation  of  the  ci^  of  West- 
minflter,  and  succeeded,  although  opposed 
hj  the  whole  influence  of  Uie  crown. 
C5n  the  final  defeat  of  the  weak  and  ca- 
lamitous administration  of  lord  North, 
and  the  accession  of  that  of  the  marquis 
of  Rockingham,  Mr.  Fox  obtained  the 
office  of  secretary  of  state  for  foreign 
aflbira.  But  the  death  of  the  marquis  of 
Rockingham  suddenhr  divided  the  party ; 
and,  on  the  earl  of  Shelbume  becoming 
fint  lord  of  the  treasuiy,  inpreference  to 
the  duke  of  Portland,  Mr.  Fox  retired  in 
disgust;  and,  soon  afler,  a  union  took 
place  between  his  friends  and  those  of 
lord  North,  which,  under  the  name  of  the 
coaUHonf  was  odious  to  the  great  mass  of 
the  people.  The  temporary  success  of 
this  party  movement  served  only  to  ren- 
der popular  disgust  the  more  general; 
and  when,  on  occasion  of  the  famous 
India  bill,  the  dissatis&ction  of  the  sove- 
reign became  apparent,  the  ^smissal  of 
the  coalition  excited  general  satis&ction. 
At  the  ensuing  election,  nearly  seventy  of 
his  fiiends  lost  their  seats,  and  he  had 
himself  to  enter  into  a  strong  and  expen- 
sive contest  fer  the  representation  of 
Westminster.  Still,  although  in  the  new 
parliament  Mr.  Pitt  had  a  (kcided  majori- 
ty, Mr.  Fox  headed  a  very  strong  oppon- 
tion,  and  poUtical  questions  were  for 
some  years  contested  with  a  display  of 
talent  on  both  sides,  which  the  house  of 
commons  had  seldom  previously  exhibit- 
ed. In  1788,  Mr.  Fox  repaired  to  the 
continent,  and  was  proceeding  to  Italy, 
when  he  was  recalled  by  the  king's  illness, 
and  the  necessity  of  constituting  a  regen- 
cy. The  contest  for  the  unrestricted 
right  of  the  heir-apparent,  which  he 
ivarmly  espoused,  was  marked  by  a  great 
display  of  oratorical  and  logical  talent  on 
the  part  of  the  opposition ;  but,  both  in  and 
out  of  parliament,  the  majority  on  this  oc- 
casion was  with  Mr.  Pitt.  In  1790  and  1791, 
Mr.  Fox  regained  a  share  of  popularitv^  by 
his  'opposition  to  war  with  Spiain  and  Rus- 
sia, and  also  by  bis  libel  bilL  regulating 
the  rights  of  juries  in  criminal  cases,  and 
renderinff  them  judges  both  of  the  law 
and  the  tact.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
French  revolution,  he  was  disposed  to 
regard  it  as  likely  to  prove  extremely 
beneficial.  The  contraiy  views  of  Mr. 
Burke,  and  the  extraorcUnaiy  manner  in 
which  that  wann  politician  on  that  ac- 
count publicly  renounced  his  friendship, 
is  one  of  the  most  striking  incidents  m 
parliamentaiy  history.  The  policy  of  the 
war  that  followed  belongs  to  history. 
Mr.  Fox  finnly  opposed  the  principle  on 
17* 


which  it  commenced,  and  strenuoushr 
argued  for  peace  on  every  occasion ;  and, 
at  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  in  1801,  gave  Mr. 
Addington,  who  concluded  it,  his  support 
When  hostilities  were  renewed,  he  also 
doubted  of  their  necessity;  bu^  on  be- 
coming secretaiy  of  state  for  foreign 
affairs,  in  conjunction  with  the  GrenviUe 
paity,  he  acquiesced  in  its  proprietv.  His 
political  career  was  now,  however,  drawing 
towards  the  close ;  his  health  began  rapif 
ly  to  decline;  symptoms  of  dropsy  appear- 
ed ;  and,  in  a  few  months  afler  the  death  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  his  great  rival  was  laid  in  an  al- 
most contiguous  crave.  Mr.  Fox  died 
September  15,  1^)6,  witliout  pain,  and 
almost  vrithout  a  struggle,  in  the  58th  year 
of  his  age.  The  opinions  formed  of  this 
eminent  leader  as  a  practical  and  theoreti- 
cal statesman,  it  is  lumecessary  to  say, 
have  been  as  various  as  the  snades  of 
party  difference  in  England.  That  he 
was  a  sincere  friend  to  all  the  broad  and 
generous  principles,  on  the  due  develope* 
ment  of  which  rest  the  freedom  and  best 
interests  of  mankind,  is  not  to  be  doubted, 
and  that  they  were  alloyed  by  great  lati- 
tude on  the  subject  of  party  and  political 
expediency,  is  equally  clear.  As  a  pow- 
erful and  purely  argumentative  orator  he 
was  of  the  very  first  class ;  although,  as 
to  eloouence  and  brilliancy,  he,  perhaps, 
yielded  to  Pitt,  Burke  and  Sheridan ;  nor 
was  his  voice  and  manner  prepossessing, 
although  highly  forcible.  Of  his  amia- 
bility in  private  life,  allowing  for  a  dissi- 
pated youth,  all  accounts  agree.  Friends 
and  foes  equally  testify  to  his  ingenuous 
and  benign  character.  The  result  of  this 
happy  temperament  was,  that  no  man  was 
ever  more  idolized  by  a  wide  and  exten- 
sive connexion — a  fiict  rendered  conspicu- 
ous by  more  than  one  striking  circum- 
stance. As  an  author,  besides  some  Latin 
poetry,  and  a  Greek  dialogue,  by  which  he 
highly  distinguished  himself  at  Eton,  and 
a  few  numbers  of  a  paper  entitied  The 
Englishman,  he  published  nothing  during 
his  lifetime  but  A  Letter  to  the  Electors 
of  Westminster,  1793,  which  was  read 
with  great  avidity.  To  his  nephew,  lord 
Holland,  the  world  is  indebted  for  his 
posthumous  publication,  entitied  The 
History  of  the  early  Part  of  the  Reign  of 
James  II,  with  an  introductory  chapter, 
which  was  intended  to  form  a  commence- 
ment of  the  history  of  the  revolution 
of  1688.  It  is  written  with  unpretendmg 
simplicity. 

Foxglove.    (See  Digitalis.) 

Fox  InDiAna ;  in  North  America,  on  the 
MissisBippi  and  Ouisconsin ;  number,  1750. 
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These  Indians  possess  very  rich  lead 
miucs  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  principal  mines  are  situated  in  a  tract 
one  league  square.  The  ore  Yields  the 
saine  per  cent  of  nictaf  as  that  of  Missouri. 

Fox  River;  a  river  hi  the  North-west- 
em  Territory,  U.  States,  which  flows  east- 
erly, passes  through  lakes  Pushaway  and 
Winnebago,  and  nnis  into  the  south  end 
of  Green  Imy,  at  fort  Howard.  It  is  con- 
nected wiili  the  Ouisconan  by  a  portage 
of  1  i  miles.  The  portage  is  over  a  low 
prairie,  which  b  sometimes  overflowed,  and 
passable  with  boats.  Though  there  are 
some  obstructions  for  about  20  miles  above 
the  mouth,  yet  boats  ascend  throughout 
to  the  portage,  180  miles.  The  rh'er  is 
400  yaras  wiae  at  its  mouth. 

For,  Maximilian  Sebastian,  lietitenant- 
eeneral,  and  member  of  the  French  cham- 
ber of  deputies,  a  distinguished  French 
liberal,  one  of  the  flist  orators  in  lier  legis- 
lative assemblies,  and  a  firm  supporter  of 
law  and  liberty,  whose  destiny  did  not 
allow  him  to  wimess,  in  the  glorious  revo- 
lution of  1830,  the  consummation  of  his 
own  and  his  part>''s  labore,  was  bom  at 
Ham,  Feb.  3,  1775,  and  was  educated  in 
the  military  school  la  Fere.  In  1791,  he 
joined  the  volunteers  who  hastened  to  de- 
fend the  frontiers  of  their  country.  In 
1792,  he  served  in  the  artillery  in  the  army 
of  the  North,  under  the  command  of  Du- 
mouriez,  and  afterwarrls  under  Dampierre, 
Custine,  Houchard,  Jourdan  and  Piclie- 
cru,  and  was  wounded  in  the  battle  of 
Jemappe.  In  1794,  the  infiimous  Joseph 
Lebon,  commissioner  of  the  convention, 
caused  him  to  be  arrested,  because  Foy 
openly  censured  his  excesses;  the  9th 
Thermidor,  however,  saved  his  life.  In 
the  campaigns  of  1795, 1796  and  1797,  he 
served  in  the  army  of  the  Rhine  and  Mo- 
selle, distinguished  himself  particulariy,  in 

1797,  at  the  second  passage  of  the  Rhine, 
near  Dicrsheim,  and  became  the  personal 
firiend  of  Moreau — a  circumstance  which 
for  some  time  operated  unfiivorably  on 
his  advancement    Towards  the  end  of 

1798,  he  served  in  Switzeriand,  under 
general  Schaucnburg,  and,  in  1799,  in  the 
anny  of  the  Danube,  under  ftlaasena, 
where  he  assisted  materially  in  the  pas- 
sa^  of  the  Limmath.  In  1800,  he  was 
adjutant-ceneral  in  the  division  of  Mon- 
ccy,  in  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  which 
marched  through  Switzeriand  into  Italy, 
and  command^  the  vanguard  of  the  ar- 
my of  Italy,  in  the  campaign  of  1801, 
during  which  he  defeated  the  enemy  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Tyrol  On  the  re- 
newal of  hoBtiUtieB  with  England,  in  180S, 


he  received  the  command  of  the  Abating 
batteries  intended  for  the  defence  of  the 
coasts  of  the  channel.  In  1805,  he  com- 
mondcc)  the  artillery  of  the  second  divi8- 
ion,  in  the  Austrian  campaign.  In  1807, 
Na})oleon  sent  him  to  Turkey,  at  the 
head  of  1300  artillerists,  to  assist  sultan 
Selim  against  the  Russians  and  English ; 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  insurrection,  iu 
which  Selim  was  dethroned,  that  corps 
returned  to  France.  Colonel  Foy,  how- 
ever, remained  in  Constantinople,  and  as- 
sisted, under  the  direction  of  the  French 
amlmssador,  genera]  Sebastiani  (the  pres- 
ent (1830)  mini.^er  of  marine),  in  making 
pre})aFations  for  tlie  defence  of  the  Tuiic- 
ish  capital  and  tlie  Dardanelles.  Thfse 
were  so  eflfecdve,  that  Duckworth,  the 
English  admiral,  who  approached  the 
capital,  was  obliged  to  retire.  From  1808 
to  1812,  Foy  was  general  of  division  of 
the  army  in  Portorad.  July  21,  1812,  af- 
ter the  defeat  of  Uie  French  at  Salaman- 
ca, he  succeeded  Marmont,  as  commander- 
in-chief,  and  conducted  the  retreat  to  tlie 
Duero.  After  Wellington  had  been  oblig- 
ed to  raise  the  siege  of  Burgos,  Oct  21, 
1812,  general  Foy  advanced  at  the  Iwad 
of  the  right  wing  of  the  annj  *>f  Portu- 
gal, and  effected  the  passage  of  the  Duero 
near  Tordesillas,  Oetober  29.  After  the 
defeat  of  king  Joseph  and  Jourdan  at 
Alttoria,  June  21, 1813,  he  collected  20,000 
men  at  Bergara,  beat  back  the  left  wing 
of  the  Spanish  amiy,  and  defended  every 
inch  of  ground,  so  that  general  Grabnm 
succeed^,  in  carrying  his  poeition  at  To- 
losa  only  after  a  most  sanguinary  conflict 
General  Foy,  after  reinforcing  the  garrisop 
of  St.  Sebastian,  retreated  across  die  Bi- 
dassoa  widiout  loss.  In  the  battles  at 
Pampeluna  and  Jean-Pied-de-Port,  »« 
conmianded  the  left  wing;  and  was  pres- 
ent in  all  tlie  battles  in  the  Pyrenees, un- 
til he  was  dangerously  wounded,  Feb.  27, 

1814.  In  1814  and  1815,  he  was  division- 
inspector  of  infantry.    In  the  campaign  of 

1815,  he  commanded  a  division  on  tlie 
field  of  Waterloo,  where  he  was  wounded 
for  the  15th  time.  In  1819,  he  was  ap- 
pointed di\ision-inspector  of  infantpV 
and  the  same  year  was  elected  depiitv  by 
the  department  of  the  Aisne.  A  soWJer, 
educated  in  the  field,  and  covered  wJtB 
honorable  scare,  he  now  at  once  disun- 
ffuished  himself  as  an  orator,  and  became 
die  favorite  of  the  nation.  He  alw-a}^ 
voted  with  the  teft  wdc  (tlie  fiberals),  an« 
proved  liimself  the  firm  advocate  of  con; 
fidtutional  libeit}\  The  knowledge  oi 
political  economy,  which  he  displayed  on 
the  floor,  both  m  regard  to  the  civil  awi 
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military  administration,  was  of  a  high 
order.    He  distinguished  himself  particu- 
lariy  in  the  debates  on  the  old  laws  of 
election,  and  tliose   respecting  the  con- 
scription, the  war  against  Spain  in  1823, 
and  in  all  the  debates  on  the  guaranties  of 
civil  liberty.    As  a  specimen  of  the  elo- 
(jupnce  and  noble  spirit  of  this  soldier  of  a 
hundred  fights,  we  will  give  his  remarks  in 
the  chamber  of  deputies,  February,  1821,  on 
liie  aristocracy,  which  it  was  the  favorite 
ohject  of  a  party  in  France  to  restore.    In 
reply  to  the  question  of  an  ultra,  Qu'e^f 
ce  que  (^tst   qut  VaristocraHe^ — ^Je  vcds 
vous  U  dire  (said  Foy),  Varistocraiie  au 
dii-neumhrte  siicle  c^est  la  Ugu^  (^est  la 
coalilion  de    ceux,  qui   veulent  conacmnwr 
ians  prodairty  vhom  sans   tranaHler^  tend 
savoir  sans  rien  awrir  ajtpris,  mvaMr  Urns 
ks  hmtneiBrs  sans  les  avwr  nUntiSj  occuper 
toutes  les  places  sans  itre  en  Hat  rfc  les 
rmpHr."*    General  Foy  died    Nov.    28, 
1825.    A  subscription  was  opened  for  the 
erection  of  a  monument  to  his  memory, 
and  for  tlje  support  of  bis  family,  which 
he  left  destitute,  and  within  three  months 
900,000  francs  were  subscribed.    Madame 
Foy  has  published,  from  her  husband*s  pa- 
pers, a  History  of  the  Peninsular  War,  4 
vokSvo.  (translated  into  English],    His 
Disctmrs  have  also  been  published  since 
bis  death    (Discawrs  du  GhUral  Foy,  pri- 
cidh  (Pune  J^otice  Biograpkique,  par  M. 
P.  F.  TSssot ;  d*un  Moge  par  M,  Eiierme, 
d  d'un  Essai  swr  Vtioquence  Politique  en 
France,  par  M.  Jay,  Paris,  1826,  2  vols. 
8vo.),  in  which  the  reader  will  find  an  ac- 
count of  tlie  affecting  scenes  which  oc- 
curred at  the  funeral  of  general  Foy. 

Fra;  an  Italian  prefix,  derived  from 
the  word  frate,  brother,  and  used  before 
the  names  of  monks ;  for  instance,  Fror 
Gforcmiit,  brother  John.  Some  monks 
have  become  femous  under  such  names, 
as  Fra-Bartolomeo,  the  painter,  and  Fra- 
Paolo,  the  celebrated  Venetian  monk. 

Fracastorius,  Jerome;  an  ingenious 
poet  of  the  16th  century,  bom  at  Verona, 
in  Italy,  It  is  said  that  he  came  into  the 
world  without  a  moutli,  having  in  the 
place  of  it  a  small  aperture,  which  was 
enlarged  by  a  surgical  operation.  One 
day,  when  his  mother  was  carrying  him 
in  her  arms,  and  walking  in  a  garden,  she 
was  scorched  by  lightning,  and  the  child 
Was  uninjured.  He  was  patronised  by 
cardinal  Bembo,  to  whom  he  addressed 
the  most  celebrated  of  his  works,  a  Latin 
poem  entitled  Syphilis.  In  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  he  wrote  a  poem  on  the  ad- 
ventures of  the  patriarch  Joseph ;  but  his 
poetic  fire  seems  then  to  have  been  ex- 


hausted, and  the  virtues  of  the  hero  were 
less  happily  celebrated  than  the  horroni 
of  the  disease.  He  died  at  Padua,  of 
apoplexy,  in  1553,  aged  71.  Among  the 
moderns  who  have  exercised  their  taleniB 
in  the  composition  of  Latin  verse,  few  have 
obtained  higher  reputation  than  Fracasto^ 
rius.  The  elder  Bcaliger  ranks  him,  as  a 
poet,  next  to  Virgil;  and  his  merit  has 
been  generally  acknowledged.  Besides  the 
poems  aheady  noticed,  he  wrote  another, 
entitled  Mion,  sive  de  Cura  Canum  venati' 
corunu  Among  his  prose  works  on  pro- 
fessional topics,  are  treatises  De  ^frnptp- 
ihia  et  AntipcMa;  De  Omtagione  et  Mor- 
his  caniagiosis,  &c. 

Fraction  (from  the  Latin  frangere^  to 
break)  signifies,  in  arithmetic  and  algebra, 
a  combination  of  numbers  representing 
one  or  more  parts  of  a  unit  or  integer; 
thus  four  fifths  is  a  fraction,  formed  by 
dividing  a  unit  into  five  equal  parts,  and 
taking  one  part  four  times.  Fractions  are 
divided  into  mdgar  and  decimal.  Vulgar 
firactions  are  eicpressed  by  two  numbers 
with  a  luie  between  them.  The  lower, 
the  denominator,  indicates  into  how  many 
equal  parts  the  unit  is  divided  ;  and  the 
number  above  the  line,  called  the  numeror 
tor,  indicates  how  many  of  such  parts  are 
taken ;  as,  in  |,  8  is  the  denominator,  7 
the  numerator.  Vulgar  fractions  have 
been  divided,  though  not  very  accurately, 
into  proper,  ijtmroper,  simple,  compownd  and 
mixed,  viz. : — A  proper  fraction  is  when  the 
numerator  is  less  than  the  denominator,  as 
f,t,*,A»+H,&c.  An  improper  fraction 
is  when  the  numerator  is  equal  to  or  great- 
er than  the  denominator,  as  f ,  |,  -f f ,  -^f^, 
&c.  A  simple  fraction  is  that  which  con- 
sists of  a  single  numerator  and  single  de- 
nominator ;  and  is  either  proper  or  improp- 
er, as  ^,  V-»  if »  ^^'  -^  compound  frac- 
tion is  a  fraction  consisting  of  two  or  more 
other  fractions  connected  by  the  word  of; 
thus  j  of  h  or  i  of  tZt  of  f ,  &c.,  are 
compound  tractions.  A  complex  fradwn  is 
that  whose  numerator  and  denominator 

arc  both  fractions;  thus  yTis  a  complex 

fitiction.  These  two  distinctions,  though 
frequently  made  by  autliors  on  arithinetic, 
are  certainly  improper,  the  former  indi- 
cating an  operation  in  multiplication,  and 
the  latter  an  operation  in  division.  It  is, 
therefore,  improper  to  apply  to  them  the 
denomination  of  fradioens.  An  integer 
and  fraction  together  is  called  a  mtarcrf 
number;  that  is,  7f,  9j^,  &«,,  are  mixed 
numbera.  The  theory  of  vulgar  fractions 
is  one  of  the  most  important  in  alget»», 
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but  is  rarely,  we  think,  developed  in  a  are,  in  Asia,  Pondicheny  and  Kaiikal  on 
clear,  simple  and  easy  manner  in  books  the  Coromandel  coast,  Yanaon  in  the 
on  arithmetic  A  correct  underetanding  northern  Circars,  Chandeniagore  in  Ben- 
of  them  is  of  ^reat  importance  for  the  gal,  Mahe  on  the  Malabar  coast,  a  fiictoiy 
proper  prosecuuon  of  arithmetical  and  at  Sunit,  and  some  Victories  in  Arabia,  in 
mathematical  studies.— Decimal  finacttons  all  179,000  inhabitants  ;  in  Africa,  Senc- 
include  every  fraction,  the  denominator  of  ffal,  Goree,  the  isle  of  Bourbon,  and  some 
which  is  10  or  a  power  of  it ;  as  ^^  mctories,  containinff  99,000  inhabitants ; 
yThvi  ^'^  Our  beautiful  system  of  writ-  in  America,  Martimque  and  Guadaloupe 
mg  numbers  enables  us  to  write  decimal  with  its  dependencies,  Guiana,  and  tiie 
fractions  without  expresdng  the  denomi-  small  islands  of  St  Pierre  and  Miquelon, 
nators,  just  as  we  are  enabled  to  write  the  near  Newfoundland  (see  CoUndes),  con- 
whole  number  without  mentioning  wheth-  tainin^  235,000  inhabitants.  The  territoiy 
er  they  are  hundreds,  thousands,  &c.  is  divided  into  86  departments  (q.  v.), 
The  following  scheme  will  explain  it  which  generally  derive  their  names  fiom 

the  rivers.  They  are  subdivided  into  363 
arrondiBsements,  2844  cantons,  and  38,339 
communes.  Each  department  is  governed 
by  a  prefect,  and  each  arrondissement  by  a 
iill  l«^?l  sub-prefect     The  cantons  have  no  ad- 

l^slaa    3"Si"2la  ministrative  powers.    The  communes  are 

^ll^l'i     SllSlI  undera  mayor.  Allthese  officers^  with  the 

5  40432.4  723  07....    counsellors   of  departments,  arrondisBe- 
^      1-    1  A    ^  .      *  .  .  "   *    roents  and  communes,  were,  before  the 

Un  tiie  left  of  the  pomt  are  the  whole  recent  changes,  appointed  by  the  king. 
numbers;  and  just  as  every  place  in  that  The  empire  under  Napoleon  comprised 
senes  m  proceedmg  to  the  left  increases  about  300,000  square  miles,vrith  42,a)0,000 
in  value  ten  times,  so  every  place  to  the  inhabitants,  of  which  28,000,000  were 
right  from  the  stop  decreases  m  value  ten  French,  6,500,000  Italians,  4,500,000  Flem- 
times.  Writing  decimal  fractions  is  jsh  and  Dutch,  and  4,000,000  German. 
therefore  only  an  extension  of  our  sys-  The  principal  mountains  of  France  are, 
tem  of  writing  whole  numbera.  Yet,  1.  The  Vosges  on  the  north-east  They 
though  It  IS  as  simple  as  it  is  important,  are  of  a  rounded  outline,  with  gentle 
the  system  was  unknown  to  the  ancients,  slopes,  and  aftbrd  much  open  pasturage, 
and  was  first  discovered  by  the  German  The  highest  summit  is  not  more  than  4500 
mathematician  Regiomontanus  in  1461  feet  high.  2.  The  Jura  mountains  De  to 
All  calculations  m  decimal  fractions  are  the  south  of  these,  and  their  summits  rise 
veiy  easy  and  simple.  to  the  height   of  6000  feet     a  Many 

r  RANG  ;  a  French  silver  coin,  contain-  Alpine  branches  inteisect  Dauphiny  and 
J2L^  .««»>«  and  a  hundred  cerUvMs.  Provence.  (See  Mps.)  In  the  centre  of 
(S»B  Coiiw.)  the  kingdom  are,  4.  The  mountains  of 

!<  range;  acountry  of  Europe,  situated    Auvergne,  of  volcanic  oriinn,  of  which 
between  lat  42°  20^  and  5P  &  N.,  and    the  Puy  de  Dome,  the  Monts  d'Or  and 
Ion.  3®  51'  E.  and  9°  27'  W.,  comprising    the  Cantal  are  the  principal  groups.    5, 
an  extent  of  213,800  square  miles,  with  a    The  Cevennes  lie  to  the  south-east  of  die 
popuktion,  according  to  official  returns,  in    range  last  mentioned.    Then-  highest  sum- 
1827,  of  31,851,545.    According  to  the    mit  is  Mont  Loz^re  (6510  feet).  6.  The 
annual  increase,  it  would  be,  in  1830,  about    Pyrenees  form  the  principal  part  of  the 
J2,500,000.    It  is  bordered  on  the  north-    boundary  between  Fiance  and  Spain.  (See 
east  by  the  Low  Countries,  the  Pnissian    Pifrenees.)    These  mountains  divide  the 
province  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  Rhen-    country  into  four  great  basins,  the  fonn 
»h  Bavaria ;  on  the  east,  it  is  separated    and  exposure  of  which  necessarily  have  a 
from  Baden  by  the  Rhme,  and  touches    great  influence  on  their  climate  and  pro- 
Switzerland  and  Sardinia ;  on  the  south,    Suctions.     The   narrow   valley   of  the 
Its  boundaries  are  the  Mediterranean,  the    Rhine  runs  from  north  to  south;  while 
Pyrenees,  and  the  Bidassoa ;  the  ocean    the  open  basins  of  the  Seine,  the  Loire 
bounds  the  rest.    The  island  of  Corsica,    and  the  Garonne  stretch  in  a  north- wertem 
and  the  Hi^res,  in  the  Mediterranean,  and    direction.    The  Adour  rises  m  the  Pyre- 
Uie    isles   of  Oleron,   R6,  Noirmoutier,    nees,  and  washes  the  walls  of  Bayonne. 
Belle-Isle,  Dieu  and  Oue8sant(U8hant),  in    The  other  rivers  are  principaWy  tribata- 
the  Atlantic,  belong  to  France.    The  for-    ries.   The  Marae  and  the  Oisc  fall  into  the 
eign  possessions  are  of  little  value.    They    Seine  ;  the  Allier,  the  Loire,  the  Sarthe, 
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«nd  the   Mayemie,  into  the  Loire;  the  has  been  recently  estimated  by  baron  Du- 

Rhooe  receives  the  Saone,  tiie  Is^re,  the  pin  at  53,533,426  hectares,  or  132,694,000 

Durance,  the  Ain  and  the  Sorgue;  the  English  acres,  which  are  distributed  in 

Tarn  and  the  Dordoguejoin  the  Garonne,  the  following  manner: — 
The  numerous  branches  of  these  rivers  Hectares. 

are  joined  by  canals  (see  CanalSy  ii,  451),        Arable  land, 23,818,000 

which  form   an  extensive  internal  water       Vineyards, *   1,977,000 

communication.     In  respect  to  soil,  the        Kitchen  gardens, 328,000 

richest  part  of  France  is  the  north-west        Gardens  and  orchards,  .  .  .    687,000 
division,  comprehending  the  provinces  of        Miscellaneous  culture,  .  .  .    780,000 

Flanders,  Artois,  Picardy,  Normandy  and        OUves, 43^000 

the  Isle  of  France,  where  there  is  a  deep.        Hops, 60,000 

rich  loam;  about  18,179,590  acres  in  ex-        Chestnuts, 406,000 

tent  The  valley  of  the  Garonne  is  compos-        Parks,  groves,  nurseries,  .  .      39,000 

ed  ofa  friable,  sandy  loam,  with  a  calcare-       Copse  wood,    6,521,470 

ous  mixture,  and  moisture  sufficient  for  eve-        Osieries, 53,000 

ry  purpose.  This  district  contains  7,654,561        Pasturage, 3,535,000 

acrea    The  great  valley  of  Languedoc  is        Meadows, 3,488,000 

extremely  prolific,  though  the  soil  is  not        Landes,  heaths,  &c.,  ....  3,841,000 

so  fine  as  that  of  the  preceding  districts.        Turbaries, 7,000 

The  Limagne,  a  valley  of  Auvergne,  is       Mines  and  quairies,    ....      28,000 

considered  to  have  one  of  the  finest  soils        Buildings, 213,000 

in  the  world.  It  consists  of  beds  of  earth.        Canals, 9,000 

said  to  be  twenty  feet  deep,  formed  from        Ponds, 213,000 

the  decomposition  of  soft  basalt    The        Marshes, 186,000 

calcareous  and  chalk  formations  are  ex-        Roads,  rivers,  &c. }  q  ^55  qqq 

tensive.     The  chalk  provinces  are  un-  (unproductive),  J 000, wu 

Iruitful  in  grain,  but  the  genial  influence  The  value  of  capital  vested  in  asricultund 

of  the  sun  allows  them  other  riches.    The  piumdts   is   estimated  at  37,522,061,476 

calcareous  loam  on  the  borders   of  the  fi:anc8  ;    the  gross    annual  produce   at 

chalk  formation  is  more  productive.    In  4,678,708,885  francs ;  the  expenses  of  cul- 

Bretagne,  Anjou  and  Maine,  are  immense  tivalion  at  3,334,005,515 ;  leaving  a  profit 

heaths.     The  landes  are  extensive  tracts  of  3i  jjer  cent  on  the  capital.    Previous 

of  sandy  deserts,  producing  nothing  but  to  the  revolution,  the  produce  of  the  soil 

)>rQoni,  heath  and  junipers.   The  most  ex-  in  France  was  burdened  with  an  annual 

tenave  are  the  tenrfc*  of  Bordeaux,  twen-  taxof  about  $95,000,000.    The  cuMvators 

ty  leagues  in  length  by  twelve  in  breadth,  were  chiefly  nUtayers,  or  mere  tenants  at 

J&i  the  remaining  provinces,  ptivel,  or  a  will,  who  supplied  the  labor  while  thepro- 

ffrayelly  sand,  is  tne  predommating  soiL  prietor  supplied  the   capital.     The  rent 

The  woods  and  forests  are  estimated  to  paid  was  generally  one  half  the  produce. 

coTcr  a  space  of  18,795,000  acres.    The  The  cultivators  also  labored  under  a  k)ad 

priocipoi  are  those  of  Ardennes,  Orleans  of  degrading  and  vexatious  restraints  and 

and  Fontainebleau.    The  northern   and  feudal  oppressions  ;   thus  weeding  and 

western  coasts  are  formed  in  a  great  pro-  hoeing  were  prohibited,  lest   the  young 

portion  by  immense  downs  or  sand-banks,  pamidges  should  be  disturbed.    The  pro- 

and,  where  the  shores  are  formed  by  cliffe,  prietors  themselves  were  harassed  by  ccoh 

they  are  seldom  bold  enough  to  be  ap-  itmneries,  which  engrossed  all  manonal 

proached  ivith  safe^.     The  harbors  are  rights  as  far  as  game  was  concerned.  The 

tlierefore  few.    On  the  Mediterranean,  the  game  consisted  of  droves  of  wild  boars  and 

^^'Qst  of  Languedoc  is  very  dangerous;  herds  of  deer,  which  the  fhrmera  were  not 

JJJJt  Provence  abounds  in  good  harbors,  suffered  to  kill,  wandering  over  the  coun- 

of*V"u^'^*  throughout  the  northern  half  try  to  the  destruction  of  the  crops.   Then 

nil       1   ^    ™'  consists  of  wheat,  bariey,  there  was  the  carvie,  which  fell  very  heavy 

fo     P1J*^»  ^^  ^^  ^^^i  much  more  than  on  the  laborers.    But  the  conversion  of 

^"^erly,  of  potatoes  ;  in  the  southern  the  estates  of  the  church  and  the  nobility 

"j  com  (piiiticul(iriy  maize),  vines,  mul-  uito  national  domains,  and  the  sale  of  these 

mes  and  olives.     The  eastern  parts,  be-  in  small  parcels,  and  on  easy  terms,  during 

moi^^'*  ®fe^ated  than  the  western,  have  the  revolution,  enabled  the  tenants  to  be- 

avZ.^^"T  J^^^ers  and  more  ardent  come  proprietors,  the  number  of  which 

SftJ^     Si  ^^   *^»  ^  ^^'^^^  ^"  **^  ^^^  ^^^  doubled  since  1789.    The 

woflfl    Tfc    ^^  ^'^^^t  common  fuel  is  rotation  of  crops  is  but  littie  practised  in 

^fic  superficial  extent  of  France  France,  where  fiiUows  stiU  hoW  a  place 
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in  husbandly.  The  produce  of  wheat 
in  the  beat  cultivated  diatriets,  and  on 
the  beat  aoil,  hardly  exceeds  18  bushels 
per  acre:  an  English  farmer  expects  25 
an  the  aame  extent  In  1812,  the  number 
of  horses  in  France  was  2»176,0(X) ;  but,  in 
1819,  the  hones  and  mules  togetlier 
amounted  onlv  to  1,657,671 :  at  present, 
the  number  is  estimated  at  2,500,000. 
The  number  of  homed  cattle  is  6,973,000 ; 
of  sheep,  about  45^)00,000.  The  total 
number  of  all  kinds  of  poultry  is  about 
51,600,000.  The  French  are  the  best 
wine  makers  in  the  world.  The  Cham- 
pagne, Blirgundy,  Claret,  Hermitage  (Me 
ike  oHides),  are  drank  all  over  the  world. 
For  a  long  time,  'the  choiceat  growths 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  church ;  and,  in 
the  freauent  changes  of  property  which 
hare  taken  place  since  the  revolution, 
many  vineyards  have  deteriomted  in  con* 
sequence  of  bad  management  The 
brandies  (q.  v.)  of  France  are  the  best 
in  the  world.  The  value  of  the  whole 
produce  of  wine  and  brandy  is  about 
800,000,000  of  fiancs.  The  culture  of 
the  vine  is  supposed  to  have  increased 
nesriy  one  fourth  since  the  revolution, 
awing  principally  to  the  small  proprietors, 
each  <x  whom  endeavors  to  supplv  his 
own  eonsumption  by  a  litde  patch  of 
vineyard.  M.  Dupin  says,  that  many  hec- 
tares of  French  territory  are  yet  unculti- 
vated, merely  for  want  of  came  to  stock 
and  manure  them ;  that  two  thirds  of  the 
inhabitants  are  without  animal  food ;  that 
more  than  one  third  subsist  entirely  on 
oalB,  buckwheat,  rye,  chestnuts  or  potatoes, 
and  that  the  agricultural  population  is  too 
mat  for  the  prosperity  of  France.  Two 
uiirds  of  the  population  is  agricultural 
Mr.  Jacobs,  who  visited  France  in  1819, 
makes  the  aame  remarks.  France  pos- 
I  a  soil  and  climate  capable  of  fur- 
I  her  with  all  the  raw  materials  of 
acture,  except  cotton.  The  manu- 
ftcture  of  fine  woollen  cloths  at  Sedan  was 
introduced  under  the  auspices  of  Colbert 
The  machinery  used  was  very  defective 
until  M.  Chaptal  engaged  an  Enghsh  ma- 
chinist to  instruct  the  French  artisans. 
Steam  engines  are  rare ;  the  spinning  mills 
being  worked  chiefly  by  water  or  by 
horses.  The  quantity  of  native  wool 
manufactured  in  1819  was  38,000,000  kil- 
ogrammes  (of  about 2}  Iba  each),  and,  in 
1826,  42,000,000,  vnth  8,000,000  of  im- 
ported  wool :  the  value  of  the  manuftc- 
tared  articles  was  265,000,000  francs;  of 
the  raw  v?ool,  105,000,000 :  the  quantity 
exported  was  about  one  thirteenth  of  tlie 
whole  quantity  mannfectured.     By  the 


exertions  of  Henry  IV,  the  mulben7-lrse 
was  cultivated  in  all  the  southern  prov^ 
inces.    At  Tours,  silk-stuffs  for  fuiniture 
are  chiefly  manufactured ;  at  Ganges,  and 
other  pbces  in  the  Cevennes,  silk  stock- 
inns.    Lyons  is  the  principal  place  for 
silk  manufactures  of  all   Kinds.     Paris 
ranks  next  afler  Lyons.      In  1812,  the 
value  of  the  raw  material  amounted  to 
45,560,000  francs,  of  which   22,000,000 
were  the  price  of  imported  taiXk.  The  value 
of  manumctured  goods,  at  the  same  pe- 
riod, was  107,560,000  francs;  of  which 
less  than  one  third  was  exported.    Forty 
yeare  ago,  die  spinning  of  cotton  by  ma- 
chinery was  hardly  practised  in  France. 
Cotton  mills  have  been  establi^ed  within 
that  period,  and  the  manufactures  of  Al- 
sace are  now  superior  to  those  of  Eng^ 
land  in  the  brilliancy  of  their  colors.    In 
1812,  10,962,000  kilogrammes  of  cotton 
were  opun  by  machinery,  and,  m  182Ss 
28,000,000  of  greater  fineness.    The  cam- 
brics, gauze  and  lawn  of  St  Quentin,  Va- 
lenciennes and  Cambray  are  am<Higdie 
most  valuable  products  of  French  imluft- 
Uy.     Lace  is  made  in  great  quantities. 
Tiie  whole  produce  of  the  Unen  and  hemp 
manufactures  is  estinoated  at  200,000,000. 
In  1814, 100,000,000  kilonammes  of  cast 
iron  were  produced ;  in  1825, 160,000,000. 
Gilding  and  watch-making  are  carried  on, 
chiefly  in  Paris,  to  the  armual  vakie  of 
about  38,000,000  fivncs  each.     Printing 
also  empIoTs  a  great  number  of  peisoas 
at  Paria.    In  1814,  the  number  of  printed 
sheets  was  45^5,039;  in  1820, 80,^,302, 
and  in  1826, 144,561,094.    Notwithstand- 
ing the  low  price  of  labor  in  France^  die 
industry  of  that  country  cannot  enter  in- 
to   competition  vrith  that   of  England. 
One  of  the  cireumstances  which  depress 
it  is  the  want  of  internal  communication 
by  roads  and  canals.  The  practicable  roads 
of  France  are  not  more  than  one  durd 
of   the  extent   of  those     of   England. 
The  cross  roads  are  few,  and  the  great 
roads  are  not  kept  ingood order.    The 
length  of  the  canate  in  France  is  not  more 
than  one  eleventh  of  thoee  of  England. 
Another  point,  in  which  France  is  infeior, 
is  in  the  use  of  steam  engines,  atttibuiaWe, 
in  part,  to  the  deficiency  of  coal,  or  the 
diflfcultr  of  dnansporting  it     Tbe  total 
force  of  steam  engmcs  in  France,  «JJ^ 
ing  to  Dupin,  is  equal  to  that  of  4S0pj^ 
men ;  that  of  England  is  equal  to  a  power 
of  6,400,000  men.    AH  the  power  dem«l 
firom  machinery  of  every  sort,  or  firom 
constructive  ingenuity,  and  apj>lied  to  pitf' 
poses  of  industry  in  France,  is  only  one 
foui^  of  the  similar  power  employed  on 
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_  The  commerce  of  France  has 

be«a  veiT  much  dimiiuBhed  bv  the  Iosb 
of  her  ooioniefl.    The  vahie  of  the  cofonud 
hnpwts,  in  1788,  was 227,000,000  francs; 
in  1824,  it  was  only  50,000,000:  the  ex- 
pects for  1788  araoupted  to  119,000,000; 
ai  1824,  to  44,000,000.    The  total  value 
of   exports  from  France,  in  1834,  was 
440,542,000  francs;  of  which  163,056,000 
were  productions  of  the   counoy,  and 
^177,486,000  manufactured  articles.     The 
amount  exported  to  the  U.  States  was 
55,000,000,  beinff  more  than  that  to  any 
other  country.    The  imports  for  the  ^ame 
year  were  of  the  value  of  454,861,000 
francs;  of  which  273,873,000  francs  were 
raw  materials  formanufrunure,  121jd57,000 
natural  |»oductions  for  consumption,  and 
6Q,090,OOOmanufacturedarticles.   In  1834, 
the  number  of  sailors  in  French  ships  was 
338,489;  of  whom  36,649  were  engaged 
in  foreign  commerce,  47,283  in  the  fishe- 
ries,  and  the  remainder  in  the  coasting 
trsde.    The  navy,  according  to  the  budget 
of  1888,  consisted  of  36  slups  of  the  line, 
35  fngates,  8  steam-boats,  and  186  other 
vesBeJfl^  and  14,963  officers  and  sailors. 
The  army,  in  1838,  amounted  to  233,770 
meD,  and  was  recruited  by  voluntary  en- 
hstment  and  annual  levies,  every  French- 
man of  30  years  of  age  being  bound  to 
8er?e  for  a  term  of  eisht  years.     The 
leceqitB  of  1828  were  1,037,104,491  francs; 
the  expenditure,  1,035,415,553  francs.  The 
i«p6^  fonder^  or  direct  tax  on  land,  the 
mibUitr^  on  houses  and  furniture,  the  jhi- 
tenkty  on  trade  and  profession,  the  win- 
dow tax,  stamp  duties,  salt  tax,  &C.,  are 
the  principal  taxes.    The  principal  ex- 
penses were,  for  the  civil  list  and  roy- 
al family,  32,000,000;   war  department, 
196^000,000;  navy,  57,000,000;  ministry 
of  the  interior,  92,721,400;   of  justice, 
19,641^934;  of  spiritual  aflbirs  and  public 
instruction,  35^000,000 ;  of  foreign  affidrs, 
9,000,000;  of  finances,  102/177,850;  df 
collecting  the  revenue,  &C.,  137,512,551 ; 
arrearam  of  renter,  201^357,867 ;  sinking 
fimd,  &,000,DOO.    The  receipts  and  ex- 
peo^toires,  for  the  last  nine  years,  have 
oeen  as  follows:— 


1831,       915,591,4d5fr.    ^^]^fr. 
1822,       918,809,941       904,917,941 

1833,  914,498,987   905,206,653 

1834,  909,943,636   909,379,360 

1835,  905,306,633   904,733,072 

1836,  924,095,704   915,504,499 

1837,  915,428,342   916,606,734 

1838,  1,037,104,491  1,085,415,552 

1839,  966^56,831       908,186^58 
The  puhlie  debt  is  3,000,000,000  fiwics. 


The  estimated  rerveoue  for  1880  was 
979,553,224  francs,  and  the  expenditure, 
977,935,339;  but  the  recent  revolution 
must  have  rendered  this  calculation  un- 
certaiiL  The  svstem  of  public  instruo* 
tion,  under  the  late  dynasty,  was  subject 
to  the  ministiy  of  ecclesiastical  afEurs. 
Previous  to  the  revolution  of  1789,  there 
were  23  universities,  of  which  the  most 
celebrated  was  that  of  Paris.  These  were 
superseded  by  the  central,  primary  and 
secondary  schools.  Under  the  empire,  the 
universiQr  was  organized,  whien,  with 
some  modifications,  was  preserved  after 
the  restoration.  The  university  oomprised 
26  academies  in  the  principal  cities,  each 
under  a  president,  and  containing  several 
faculties  and  a  cofl^e  nyail  (hfcie,  under 
the  empire).  The  system  of  primarv  in- 
struction was  discouraged  by  the  Bour- 
bons. In  1838,  Dupin  states  that  15,000 
communes  were  destitute  of  primary 
schools,  and  that  14,000,000  peraons  in 
France  did  not  know  how  to  read  and 
write.  The  uwtUut  royal  is  divided  into 
four  academies.  (See  Acadcnneaj)  Be- 
fore the  revolution  of  1830,  the  Cfatholic 
religion  was  the  established  religion  of  the 
state.  (For  the  numbers  of  the  French 
clerry  of  tlie  dififerent  degrees,  in  182S, 
see  the  beeinning  of  the  article  EedesiaS' 
Had  EdaSiiakmBnU.)  The  number  of  the 
nunneries,  at  that  time,  was  3034,  with 
20,950  nuns.  The  Calvinists  and  Luther- 
ans are  difierendy  estimated,  at  fipom 
892,947  to  6,000,000 ;  the  Jews  at  60,000 ; 
Anabaptists,  Quakers,  &c.,  at  4500. 

The  present  reigning  family  (since  Ana. 
9, 1830)  is  that  of  Orleans.  The  kmg  w 
Louis  PhiHp  I,  bom  Oct  6, 1773,  and,  pre- 
vious to  his  accession  to  the  throne,  duke 
of  Orleans ;  he  received  (1824)  the  title 
of  raycH  highness.  (See  Louis  PhSiippt 
L)  The  house  of  Orieans  is  a  colkitenl 
line  of  die  late  reigning  fiimilyof  Bour- 
bon. This  distinguished  line  is  descend- 
ed fix>m  the  only  brother  of  Louis  XIV, 
Philip,  duke  of  Orieans.  The  following 
have  been  the  reiffninff  branches  of  the 
Capet  dynasty :  1.  UuA  Capd  (967),  died 
996;  Robert,  died  ICOl;  Henry  I,  died 
1060;  PhiUp  I,  died  1108;  Louis  IV, 
died  1137;  Louis  VII,  died  1180;  PhiUp 
II  (Augustus),  died  1223;  Louis  VIII, 
died  1226;  Louis  IX  (the  Saint),  died 
1270;  PhiUp  III  (die  Bold),  died  1285; 
Phaip  IV  (the  Fair),  died  1314;  Louis  X 
(Hutm),  died  1316;  Philip  V  (the  Long), 
died  1321;  Charles  TV  (the  Fair),  died 
1328:— 2.  hnmdi  of  VaUAs:  Phibp  VI, 
died  1350;  John  (the  Good),  died  1364; 
Chari^  V  (the  Wise),  died  1380 ;  Charies 
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VI,  died  1493;  Charles  VII,  died  1461; 
Louis  XI,  died  1483;  Charles  VIII,  died 
1497 :— -3.  branch  of  OrUam :  Louis  XII, 
died  1515 ;  Francis  I,  died  1547 ;  Heniy 
II,  died  1559;  Francis  II,  died  1560; 
Charles  IX,  died  1574 ;  Henry  III,  died 
1589:— 4.  hrandt.  of  Bourhon :  Henry  IV, 
died  1610 ;  Louis  XIII,  died  1643 ;  Louis 
XIV,  died  1715;  Louis  XV,  died  1774; 
Louis  XVI,  died  1793 ;  {Louit  XVII  died 
1795):— [French  republic,  from  1792  to 
1804 : — Na|K>leon  (Bonaparte),  emperor  of 
the  French,  from  1804  to  1814] :— Bour- 
bons restored  by  foreign  arms:  Louis 
XVIII,  from  1814,  died  1824;  Charles, 
to  1830,  when  he  was  dethroned: — 5.  new 
house  of  Orleans ;  Louis  Philip  I,  witli 
the  tide  king  of  tht  Drench  {roi-cUoven). 
Of  the  detlironed  Bourbon  family,  there 
are  Uving  the  ex-king,  Charles  X ;  his  son 
Louis  Antoine,  duke  of  Angoul^me  (late 
d€Mphin\  bom  Aug.  6, 1775,  married  his 
cousin,  Marie  Therese,  daughter  of  Louis 
XVI.  The  second  son  of  Charles  X,  duke 
of  Berry,  bom  Jan.  24, 1778,  married  to 
Caroline,  princess  of  Naples  (bom  Nov.  5, 
1798),  was  assassinated  by  Louvain,  Feb. 
14, 1820.     His  chiklren  are  Marie  Louise 

Sille.  d'Arlois,  bom  Sept.  21, 1819),  and 
enry  (Charles  Ferdinand  Marie  Dieu- 
donne),  duke  of  Bordeaux,  bom  Sept.  29, 
1820,  afler  the  death  of  his  father,  late 
heir-presumptive.  Charles  and  tlie  dau- 
phin abdicated  in  his  favor,  calliiig  him 
king  Henry  V.  The  royal  anps  of  France 
are  the  anns  of  the  house  of  Orleans. 
The  royal  family  continues  to  bear  tlie 
names  and  arms  of  Orleans,  and  tlie  duke 
of  Chartres,  eldest  son  of  the  king,  takes 
that  title.  The  members  of  the  present 
royal  fiimily  are,  Louis  Philip,  kinff,  mar- 
ried to  Marie  Amalia,  princess  of  Naples, 
bom  April  26,  1782.  Their  children  are, 
1.  Ferdinand  (Philip  Louis  Charles  Henry), 
late  duke  of  Chartres,  now  duke  of  Or- 
leans, born  Sept.  3, 1810 ;  2.  Louise  Marie 
(Therese  Chariolte  Isabelle),  mad.  d'Or- 
leans,  bom  April  3, 1812 ;  3.  Marie  Chris- 
tine (Caroline  Adelaide  Francisca  Leopol- 
dina),  mad.  de  Valois,  bom  April  12, 1813 ; 
4.  Louis  (Charles  Philip  Rafael),  duke  of 
Nemours,  probably  now  of  Chartres,  bom 
Oct.  25, 1814 ;  5.  Marie  Clementine  (Car- 
oline Leopoldina  Clotilde),  mad.  de  Beau- 
jolais,  bom  June  3, 1817 ;  6.  Francis  (Fer- 
dinand Philip  Louis),  prince  of  Joinville, 
bom  Auff.  14, 1818 ;  7.  Henry  (Eugene  Phil- 
ip Louis),  duke  of  Aumale,  bom  Jan.  16, 
1622;  8.  Antoine  (Marie  Philip  Louis], 
duke  of  Montpensier,  bom  July  31, 1824. 
The  sister  of  the  king  is  Eugenie  (Ad- 
elaide Louise),  mad.  de  Orleans,  oom 


Auff*  23, 1777.— FFBDce  is  a  limited  iDon- 

archy,  hereditaiy  in  the  eldest  male  Bne, 
If  the  late  changes  become  permanent 
parts  of  the  system,  it  will  be  the  most 
limited  monarchy  in  Europe.  The  char- 
ter (see  Charte  ConstiitUionneUe)  has  under- 
gone several  important  alteradons.  The 
principal  are,  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  has  ceased  to  be  the  reli^on  of  the 
state ;  tlie  14th  article,  which  the  PoHgnac 
ministry  cited  in  their  late  attempt  to  over- 
throw the  constitution,  has  been  changed, 
so  as  to  stand  as  follows, — ^  The  king  is 
the  supreme  head  of  the  state ;  he  com- 
mands the  land  and  sea  forces,  declares 
war,  makes  treaties  of  peace,  alliance  and 
commerce ;  appoints  to  all  offices  of  the 
public  administration,  and  makes  all  the 
regulations  and  ordinances  necessary  for 
the  execution  of  the  laws,  under  the  re- 
sponsible advice  of  his  ministers  f  any  of 
the  three  branches  of  the  legislature  can 
propose  laws ;  the  chamber  of  peers  may 
sit  witliout  that  of  the  deputies  only  as  a 
court  of  justice ;  peers  may  speak  in  the 
house  at  the  age  of  25  years ;  princes  of 
tlie  blood  ma^  sit  in  the  house  of  peers 
without  a  special  summons  from  the  king ; 
the  dehberations  of  the  peers  are  public  ; 
the  renewal  of  one  fifth  of  the  deputies 
every  year  is  abolished ;  persons  are  eli- 
gible as  deputies  at  the  age  of  25  years ; 
tlie  deputies  elect  their  president  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  king;  and  the 
electors  choose  the  officers  of  the  electoral 
colleges  without  the  interference  of  the 
kinff  (see  Elections) ;  articles  46  and  47 
of  tne  old  charter,  respecting  amendments, 
and  the  adoption  of^the  tax  acts  by  the 
deputies,  previously  to  being  sent  to  the 
peers,  are  repealed,  as  is  also  ardcle  561, 
exempting  the  ministeis  from  impeach- 
ment, except  for  treason  or  extordon ;  the 
prevCtal  courts  are  aboUshed ;  the  king 
takes  the  constitudonal  oath,  not  at  the 
time  of  the  coronation,  but  on  his  acces- 
sion, as  in  England.  Besides  this,  pro- 
vision is  to  be  made,  by  separate  laws,  for, 
1.  the  trial  of  ofiences  of  the  press  by  a 
jury ;  2.  die  responsibiUty  of  mmisters  and 
other  agents  of  power ;  3.  for  the  reelec- 
tion of  deputies  promoted  to  offices  with 
salaries ;  4.  the  annual  vote  of  supplies  for 
the  army ;  5.  the  organization  of  the  na- 
tional guard ;  6.  the  settling  the  rank  of  all 
naval  and  military  officers;  7.  depart- 
mental and  municipal  govemments,  found- 
ed on  the  elective  system ;  8.  puUic  in- 
stmction  provided  for;  liberty  of  teaching 
allowed  to  all;  9.  the  abolitioD  of  the 
double  vote,  and  of  the  electoral  candi- 
dates and  theur  eligibility.    The  charter  k 
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intrusted  to  the  protection  of  the  national 
fftuird  and  the  pstriotism  of  the  nation. 
253  deputies  voted  on  the  subject  of  these 
changc»,  219  for,  33  against  them.  The 
<:ijaiter,  with  the  ^  ohanses  and  modiiica- 
lioiis  expressed  in  the  declaration  of  the 
cAiamber  of  deputies,"  was  presented  to 
Louis  Philip,  who,  on  the  9th  of  August, 
ld30,  took  the  constitutional  oath;  and  thus 
the  constitution  octroy^  (see  ContttUuiwn) 
was  changed  into  a  real  contract  between 
the  ruler  and  the  people. 

The  orders,  under  the  Bourbons,  were 
those,  1.  of  St  Michael,  founded  in  1469, 
and  renewed  in  1665;  2.  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  founded  in  1574;  a  of  St  Louis, 
founded  in  1693,  since  1759  connected 
-with  an  order  of  merit  for  Protestants; 
4.  of  St  Lazarus,  connected,  since  1683, 
with  the  order  of  Our  Lady  of  mount  Car- 
inel;  5.  tlie  religious  order  of  tlie  holy 
sepulchre  t>f  Jerusalem,  founded  in  1354 ; 
6L  ibe  legion  of  honor,  established  by  Na- 
poleon, divided,  smce  1816,  into  five 
classes. 

Drench  Decimal  System,  The  decimal 
system  of  weishts,  measures  and  time, 
was  introduced  into  France  during  the 
rerolution.  All  measures  and  weights 
ere  reduced  to  one  basis — the  linear  meas- 
ure. This  bans,  called  a  mHre,  is  the  ten 
millionth  part  of  one  quarter  of  a  merid- 
ian—3  feet,  0  inches,  11  xtfhr  lines  Paris 
measure,  or  3  feet,  3  inches,  if^oV  English. 
This  unit,  increased  or  diminished  in  the 
decimal  ratio,  gives  the  other  measures, 
which  are  designated  by  the  name  of  the 
basis,  with  the  Greek  or  Latin  numerals 
prefixed.  The  Latin  numerals  express 
division ;  the  Greek,  multiplication.  The 
former  are — decern,  10;  centum,  100;  miUe, 
1000:  the  latter— (feeo,  10 ;  ^cofon,  100; 
chUum,  1000;  myria,  10,000.  The  follow- 
ing forms,  therefore,  are  used  (the  word 
wiHre  being  alwa^  understood):  1.  For 
the  division :  deei,  -fy ;  centi,  y^ ;  miUi, 
xoVtT'  2.  For  the  multiplication  :  deca, 
10  times;  heeto,  100  times;  Ho,  1000 
times ;  myrioy  10,000  times.  (The  reader 
will  observe,  that  all  the  names  which  ex- 
press division  end  in  t ;  those  which  ex- 
press multiphcation,  in  a  or  o.)  Thus,  m^- 
tre,  3.28  feet ;  decimHre,  .328  feet ;  decc^ 
mitre,  32.8  feet,  &c.  The  same  process  is 
applied  to  all  other  measures ;  and  it  is 
only  neceasaiTto  know  the  relation  of  any 
given  unit  of^  measure  to  the  basis  meas- 
ure, in  order  to  be  able  to  make  the  ne- 
cessary reductions.  These  units  of  meas- 
ure are— 1.  Of  square  measure,  the  aare=. 
100  square  mktres  ;  2.  of  solid  measure, 
the  sthrzzzi  cubic  mitre  ;  3.  of  measures 
vol-  V.  18 


of  capacity,  the  Htreml  cubic  decmitire ; 
4.  of  weights,  the  grammerrxhe  weight 
of  1  cubic  centimitre  of  distilled  water. 
The  following  table  will  render  the  reduc- 
tion of  these  weights  and  measures  into 
the  English,  easy : 

The  Metre  is        3.28  feet,  or  39,371  in. 
•^re     is  1076.441  square  feet 
Litre  is      61.028  cubic  inches. 
SUre  is      35.317  cubic  feet 
Gramme     15.4441    grains  troy,  or 
5.6481  drams  avoirdupois. 

The  old  weights  ana  measures  of  France 
were  as  follows  : — Long  measure.  The 
ioise  or  fathom  of  France  is  equal  to  six 
feet  French,  the  foot  to  12  inches  French, 
and  the  inch  to  12  lines,  each  subdivided 
mto  12  points.  76  French  teet  are  nearly 
equal  to  81  English  feet ;  or,  more  accu- 
rately, 40,000  French  feet,  inches  or  lines, 
equal  42,638  English  feel^  inches  or  hnes. 
Thus  one  French  foot  equals  1.06597 
English,  or  12.78934  English  inches  ;  and 
hence  one  English  foot  equals  11J26 
French  inches.  The  Paris  aune  was 
46^^  En^ish  inches.  In  the  old  French 
road  measure,  the  Heue,  or  league,  is  two 
French  miles,  each  mile  1000  toises ; 
hence  the  French  league  equals  two  Eng- 
lish miles,  three  furlongs  and  15  poles. 
The  French  league,  however,  in  different 
parts  of  France,  has  been  applied  to  dif- 
ferent distances.  The  marine  league(20 
to  a  degree)  equals  2B53  toises,  or  6u81 
English  yards ;  and  the  astronomical 
league  (25  to  a  degree)  equals  2282^ 
French  towM,  or  1865  English  yards.  The 
arvent,  or  acre  of  land,  contained,  in  gene- 
ral, 100  square  perches;  but  the  pereh 
varied  in  different  provinces.  The  old 
French  weight  for  gold  and  silver,  called 
poids  de  mare,  malces  the  pound  or  livre 
contain  two  marcs,  16  onees,  128  gros,  384 
demers,  or  9216  grains.  The  French  marc 
=r3780  grains  troy  weight  For  com- 
mercial weight,  the  potds  de  marc  was 
likewise  used,  and  me  (quintal  of  100 
livre8=108  lbs.  avoirdupois,  very  near- 
ly. Wei^lits  and  measures,  however,  va- 
ried considerably  in  die  different  provin- 
ces. Com  measure  was  the  muid  of  12 
setiers,  24  mines,  48  minots,  or  144  bushels. 
Wine  measure  was  the  mwd  of  36  setiers, 
144  qiutrtes,  or  288  pints.  This  system 
extends  also  to  coins.  Some  of  the  meas- 
ures, however,  have  particular  denomina- 
tions. Among  the  measures  of  length, 
for  instance,  the  miiUxm^tre  is  also  called' 
trait  (line);  the  centvmHre,  dotgt  (finger)  • 
the  decwutre,  palme  (imlm) ;  the  deeanA- 
tre,  perche  (rood).  Among  the  square 
measures,   the    hectare    is  called  arpent 
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(acre).  Among  the  meftaures  of  capacity, 
the  hBdoliire^  9etiar  (lU  bualiela) ;  tbe  kUo- 
UUtj  mmd  (bairel).  In  regard  to  money, 
the  franc  constitutes  tlie  unit.  It  weighs 
5  grammes  (Ai  of  silver,  ^ith  an  allo]^  of 
i  of  copper),  and  is  divided  uito  (Ucimea 
and  cenltmesj  lOtii  and  100th  parts.  The 
decimal  system  was  also  applied  to  tlie 
calendar.  Each  of  the  12  months  was 
com]josed  of  30  days,  and  divided  into 
three  weeks  (decades)^  each  consisting  of 
10  days.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  five,  or,  in 
a  leap  year,  six  intercalary  days  were  ad- 
ded. The  day  was  also  divided  into  10 
hours,  the  hours  into  100  minutes,  and  so  on. 
Apphed  to  tlie  circle,  the  deciiual  division 
started  from  the  quadrant,  which  was  di- 
vided into  100  degrees  (instead  of  90),  and 
these  into  100  minutes,  &c. 

JRHory  qf  fVonce.— I.  Tb  ihe  Time  of 
Charles  the  Bald.  A  confederacy  of 
German  tribes,  having  conquered  the 
Lombards,  assumed  tlie  name  of  Franks 
(the  free).  This  confederacy  extended 
fix>m  the  mouth  of  the  Lahn,  down  along 
tlie  Riiine,  and  was  composed  of  the 
Chauci,  Sigambri,  Attuarii,  Bructeri,  Cba- 
mavi  and  CattL  Afler  several  predatory 
expeditions  through  Gaul,  in  which  they 
even  passed  the  Pyrenees,  tliey  waged 
bloody  wars  with  the  legions  of  the 
Roman  emperors  Gordian,  Maximian, 
Posthumius,  Constantius  and  tlie  Ceesar 
Julian,  in  Gaul,  in  the  island  of  tlie  Ba- 
tavians  and  in  Britain,  where,  to^tiier 
with  the  Saxons,  they  supported  tlie 
usurper  Carausius.  The  Salians,  inhab- 
itants of  the  country  on  the  Saale,  were 
particularly  distinguished.  They  pene- 
trated to  the  Scheldt,  and  sustained  a  se- 
vere conflict  with  Julian.  In  the  fourth 
century,  they  became  as  formidable  in  the 
west  of  the  Roman  empire,  as  the  Goths 
were  in  the  east,  and  had  already  estab- 
lislied  themselves  in  Belgic  Gaul,  and  on 
the  Somme,  when  Clovis  the  Great,  of  the 
Merovingian  race,  put  an  end  to  the  Roman 
dominion  in  Gaul,  by  the  victory  of  Sois- 
sons,  in  486,  ofcr  the  Roman  general 
Syagrius.  This  conqueror  reduced  die 
AJlemanni,  on  both  banks  of  tlie  Rhine, 
by  the  batde  of  Zulpich  (496) ;  the  Bre- 
tons in  Armorica  (Bretagne),  in  507  ;  and 
the  Visigoths  in  Aquitania  (the  maritime 
district,  extending  from  the  Garonne  to 
tbe  Pyrenees).  He  also  removed  his 
cousins,  the  princes  of  different  tribes  of 
the  Franks,  out  of  his  way,  by  violence 
or  treacheiy.  He  crowned  himself  at 
Rheims  (49(S),  with  his  own  hands,  afber 
liaving  been  baptized  by  the  bishop  Re- 
wigius,  and  anointed  with  the  mimculoufl 


(m1  brought  by  a  dove  from  heaven.*    On 
this    account,  the   successora  of  Clovis 
received  from  the  pope  tbe  title  of  im»f 
Christian    king   and  ddest   son    of  ike 
church.      The  Merovingian  dynasty  re- 
tained   the  dominion  of  tbe    Franks  in 
Gaul  and  Germany  until  752.     The  four 
sons  of  Clovis  divided  the  kingdom  into 
Austrasia  and  Neustria,  or  tlie  Cistern  and 
Western  monarchy  ;  and  the  latter  again 
into  the  kingdoms  of  Orleans,  Soissons 
and  Paris.    They,  conquered   Thuringia 
and  Burgundy,  but  the  divisions  of  the 
empire — ^which    produced    bloody    civil 
wars  and  family  murders — the  imbecility 
of  the  kings,  and  the  invasions  of  the 
Saracens  from  Spain,  distracted  the  em- 
pire.     But  the  power  of  the  maiorcs  dih 
mus  (governors  of  the  palace,  anerwanis 
maires  da  paUds)  still  preserved  the  unity 
of  the  monarchy.    These  officers  finally 
dispossessed    the   Merovingians    of  the 
throne.    Pepin  of  Heristal,  diaries  Mar- 
tel,  Charlemagne  and  Pepin  the  Shoit  axe 
particularly  distinguished  in  the  history 
of  tlie  second  or  (^lovingian  race.     He- 
ristal made  the  Frisons  tnbutaiy :    Martel 
frustrated  the  Moors  in  their  plans  of  con- 
quest, by  the  victory  of  Tours,  732;  en- 
tirely reduced  the  Frisons ;  compelled  the 
Saxons  to  pay  tribute,  and  promoted  the 
extension  of  Christianity  by  means  of  Sl 
Boniface,  tlie  apostle  of  the  Germans^  who 
was  still  more  favored  by  Carloman  and 
Pepin  die  Younger.    The  feeble  Cbilderic 
ni   was  finally  compelled  to  exchange 
the  purple  for  the  monastic  dress,  and  the 
me^or  domus  Pepin  ascended  tbe  throne 
with  tlie  consent  of  the  pope,  752.    From 
him  spnmg  the  Carlovingians,  who  wore 
the  crown  of  France  for  235  years.    His 
son  Cliarlemagne  extended  his  dominions 
from  the  Ebro  to  the  Lower  Elbe,  die 
Saale  and  the  Raab;  from  the  North  sea 
and  the  Eyder  to  the  Garigliano,  in  Na- 
ples.    On  him,  the  master  of  France, 
Germany  and  Italy,  the  pope,  Leo  III, 
conferred  (800)    the  imperial  crown  of 
the  West     The  governments  of  Con- 
stantinople and  Bi^dad  treated  him  with 
respect  and  firicndship.  But  the  monarchy 
fell  to  pieces  under  his  son^and  successor, 
Louis  le  Debonnaire  (814--840).  The  sods 
of  Louis,  after  much  bloodshed,  divided  the 
empire  by  the  treaty  of  Verdun  (843), 

•  A  citizen  of  Riieims  is  said  to  have  saved  iJie 
fragments  of  the  Ampoule  (see  Ampulla],  •w* 
was  broken  during  the  revolution,  with  some 
drops  of  the  ointment  it  contauied.  These  drop« 
were  pal  in  the  new  flask  used  at  the  coronatioo  of 
Charies  X,  as  all  tlie  antjcjiiated  flunuDecy  w«s  <<> 
be  revived  on  that  occaskm. 
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ivluch  oomi^eted  the  separation  of  the 
German  and  Italian  crowns  from  the 
French.  Charles  I,  the  Bald,  obtained 
France.  The  history  of  the  proper  king- 
dom of  France  hegins,  therefore,  with 
diis  treaty,  in  843.  (See  Sismondi's  HiS' 
toire  dts  Francois. ) 

2.  Fnm  Charies  (he  Bald  to  Hugh  Co- 
pd  (843— 987)l    The  decline  of  the  mon- 
archy began  with  Charles  the  Bald,  who 
was  obliged  (677)  to  render  the  offices  of 
counts  and  dukes  hereditary.     During  his 
reign,  the  nobihty  acquired  the  preroga- 
tive of  being  summoned  by  the  arrih'e  ban 
cmly  when  the  whole  country  was  threat- 
ened by  the  genera]  enemies,  such  as  the 
Normans  and  Saracens.    The  incursions* 
of  the  Normans  furnished  the  borons,  who 
aimed  at  independence,  with  a  pretence 
for  building  strong  castles,  which  soon  be- 
came the  principal  support  of  the  feudal 
nobility,  and  the  strong  holds  of  the  op- 
pression which  they  exercised  towards  the 
nation.    The  royal  power  became  a  mere 
fuzermneUf  or  feudal  superiority.    Charles 
the  Fat  reunited,  for  a  short  time,  the  do- 
minions of  Charlemagne ;  but  he  was  de- 
posed (887).     Burgundy  was  separated 
from  France,  and  Eudes,  count  of  Paris, 
chosen  king  by  the  estates  of  France,  on 
account  of  his  great  qualities.  Aflera  long 
war,  Eudes  was  obliged  to  surrender  the 
crown  (897)  to  Charles  the  Simple.    The 
Carlovingians  continued  to  rule  m  France 
nndl  967 ;  but  the  high  nobility  paid  little 
regard  to  the  royal  dignity ;  they  divided 
the  domains  of  the  crown  among  them- 
selves, and  the  crown  vassals  (the  princi- 
Sd  of  whom  were  the  dukes  of  Francis, 
urgundy,  Gascony,  Normandy,  Aquita- 
nia  (Guienne),  the  counts  of  Flanders, 
Vermandois,  Champagne,  Isle  de  France 
and   Toulouse)  finally  made  themselves 
mastera  of  so  many  provinces,  that  only 
SoisBons,  Laon  and  some  smaJl  districts, 
remained  to  the  last  of  the  Carlovingians. 
Lorraine  was  united  with  Germany.    In 
this  unhappy  condition  of  the  country, 
llie  importance  of  the  ruling  dynasty  de- 
dined,  until,  on  the  death  of  Louis  V 
(987),  Huffh  Capet,  the  powerful  duke  of 
the  Isle  de  France,  count  of  Paris  and 
Orieans,  ascendetl  the  throne.     Charles, 
duke  of  Lower  Lorraine,  and  uncle  of 
Louis,  was  excluded  from  the  succession, 
under  the  pretext  that,  as  vassal  of  Otho, 
emperor  or  Germany,  he  could  not  be- 
'Oome  king  of  France ;  and  the  Capetian 
race  ((][.  V.)  occupied  the  throne  of  the 
Carlovmgians.      The  government  itself 
was  a  monarchy  witliout  strength,  and 
limited  by  a  feudal  aristocracy.    There 


were,  besides  a  numerous  civil  and  mili- 
tary nobility,  40  powerful  vassals,  descend- 
ants of  those  who  had  received  shares  m 
tlie  distribution  of  the  conquered  territo- 
ry, which  they  had  rendered  hereditary 
as  eariy  as  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Bald ; 
the  bearer  of  the  crown  only  ruled  as 
primus  inter  pares.  The  kings,  therefore, 
were  obliged  to  reconquer  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  crown  from  these  proud  bar- 
ons, until  the  Hats  gMraux  were  finally 
established. 

.a  Tkt  Increase  of  the  Power  of  ike 
Crown,  and  the  Formation  of  the  Ftudal  Es- 
tates (987—1328).  The  hereditary  kings 
of  the  first  Capetian  Ime  limited  the  pow* 
er  of  the  crown  vassals,  by  uniting  with  a 
part  against  the  remainder,  and  with  the 
chureh  against  the  lay  vassals  in  general 
In  this  way,  they  acquired  the  crown 
lands  and  royalties.  The  state  itself,  in 
the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  contained 
only  an  area  equal  to  about  eight  or  nine 
of  the  present  departmefits,  with  about 
1.500,000  inhabitants.  It  included  the 
cities  of  Amiens,  Laon,  Beauvais,  Paris, 
Melun,  Orleans,  Nevera  anil  Moulin  ;  so 
much  were  the  proper  possessions  of  the 
crown  diminished  by  the  encroachments 
of  the  imperious  vassals.  (The  present 
population  of  this  district  amounts  to 
8,000,000.)  At  that  time,  1.  Thierry  d'Al- 
sace,  count  of  Flandera,  possessed,  with 
sovereign  power,  16  of  tne  present  de- 
partments, which  now  contain  5,600,000 
inhabitants ;  2.  Thibaut,  count  of  Cham- 
pagne, seven  departments,  with  the  towns 
of  Mezieres,  Chalolis,  Troyes,  Chaumont, 
Chartres  and  Blois,  now  containing 
1,800,000  inhabitants;  a  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  six  departments  (the  duchy  of 
Burgunfly  and  the  Franche-Comt^),  which 
have,  at  present,  a  population  of  2,000,000. 

4.  All  Southern  France  belonged  to  seve- 
ral sovereign  pnnces — tlie  counts  of  Tou- 
louse, Languedoc,  Lyons,  Provence,  &c. 

5.  But  the  most  important  part  belonged 
to  the  king  of  England,  Henry  II,  who 
possessed  2d  of  the  present  departments, 
now  containing  10,500,000  inhabitants.  In 
this  portion  were  Nantes,  Bretagne,  Gue- 
ret,  Limoges,  all  the  provinces  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Craronne  to  its  source,  from 
Carcaasone  to  Bayonne,  and  Boulogne  in 
the  nortli.  All  these  territories  were  de»- 
tiued  to  be  recovered,  successively,  by  the 
crown.  The  crusades  favored  this  de- 
sign, and,  afler  the  short  administration  of 
the  abb6  Suger,  under  Louis  VI  (died 
1137),  the  gradual  disappearance  of  bond- 
age, and  tlie  rise  of  the  firee  cities,  prepar- 
ed the  way  for  the  civil  existence  of  the 
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peopleu  Under  Philip  II,  Augustus  (1180 
-^lii23),  the  number  of  the  pans  rtgni 
was  limited  to  six  ecclesiastical  and  six 
lay  vaasab.  Louis  IX,  the  Saint  (1270), 
by  the  introduction  of  a  new  admini8t]:a- 
tion  of  justice,  gave  new  power  to  the 
crown.  Another  blow  to  the  already  de- 
clining power  of  the  nobles  was  the  in- 
troduction of  letters  of  nobility  in  the 
reign  of  Philip  III  (died  l^).  Still  more 
important  was  the  introduction,  in  the 
reign  of  Phitip  IV,  le  Bel  (died  1314),  of 
the  third  estate  (titrs-Hai\  or  deputies  of 
the  cities  (1901),  in  the  general  assemblies 
of  the  clergy  and  the  nobility.  (See  Champ 
de  Mars,  and  Oiamp  dt  Mai)  With  the 
assistance  of  these  feudal  estates,  Philip 
rV  resisted  the  interdict  of  Boniface 
VIII  and  the  clergy.  The  same  Philip 
extended  the  jurisdiction  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris  over  all  the  crown  lands. 
But  the  whole  kingdom  was  still  formed 
of  discordant  mat^ials,  and  the  cruel  ex- 
tirpation of  the  Templars  (q.  v.),  1314,  is 
characterisdc  of  an  age  in  which  justice 
was  the  victim  of  power. 

4.  MUitaniPower  and  Policy  of  ConquMt 
in  fhmce.  The  Valois,  the  second  branch 
of  the  male  line  of  the  house  of  Capet 
(1328—1589),  ascended  the  throne  with 
the  consent  of  the  states,  in  the  f)er8on 
of  PhiUp  VI  (grandson  of  Philip  III). 
During  Uiis  period,  the  wars  with  England 
kindled  the  spirit  of  revolt  in  die  nobility, 
transformed  the  soldiers  into  robbers,  and 
the  suffering  peasants  into  wild  beasts. 
The  king  of  England,  Edwanl  III,  nephew 
of  Philip  IV  of  France,  made  pretensions 
to  the  French  throne ;  the  Salic  law,  wliich 
excludes  females  from  the  throne,  not  hav- 
ing as  yet  been  established  as  a  funda- 
mental law  of  the  kingdom.  While  the 
conqueror  of  Crecy  took  Calais  (1347), 
and  compelled  the  captive  king,  John  the 
Good,  to  resign  Guienne  and  other  prov- 
inces to  England,  by  the  treaty  of  Bretigpy, 
1360,  Fhmce  was  plundered  by  banditti, 
and  the  Jacquerie,  a  mass  of  furious  peas- 
ants (about  1358),  satiated  then-  spirit  of 
vengeance  in  the  blood  of  the  nobility. 
Charies.V,the  Wise  (died  1380),  and  his 
constable,  the  brave  Du  GuescKn,  were 
able  to  restore  order  only  for  a  short  time. 
Then  came,  under  Charies  VI  (died  in- 
sane, 1422),  the  epoch  of  the  Armagnacs. 
A  civil  war  of  the  crown-vassals,  conduct- 
ed by  Orieans  and  Bureundy,  was  stained 
by  assasnnation,  and  the  succession  was 
settled  on  Henry  V  of  England,  son-in-law 
of  Charies  VI,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
dauphin,  afterwards  king  Charles  VII. 
Henry  V  died  before  Charles  VI,  and  his 


son  Henry  VI,  a  minor,  wns  acknowledged 
as  king  by  the  greater  port  of  France,  and 
crowned  (1431)  in  Paris.      At  tijis  time 
(1429),  amidst  the  licentiousnesB  of  war,  of 
fi&ctions,  and  of  mannere,  a  peasant  girl  (xe 
Joan  of  •^)  animated  the  French  in  the 
cause  of  the  dauphin,  and  the  English  lost 
all  their  possessions  in  France  except  Cal- 
ais. During  this  period,  the  kings  increased 
the  extent  of  the  crown-lands  (Philip  VI, 
for  example  (1349),  acquired  Dauphiny) ; 
and  the  war  enahl^  them  to  raise  taxes 
without  the  consent  of  the  staten.   Charles 
VII  was  the  first  who  instituted  a  standing 
army  (1444).    From  that  tune,  it  was  the 
policy  of  the  kings  to  obtain  an  unlimited 
authority  by  destroying  the  liberties  of  the 
states,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  turn  the 
wariike  spirit  of  the  nation  to  foreign  con- 
quests.   The  despotic  policy  of  Louis  XI 
(1461 — 83),  whose  maxim  was,  Diasmu- 
ler  c*eti  regner,  obtained  this  object  by  vio- 
lence and  cumiing.    The  280  years'  quar- 
rel with  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  which 
obtained  the  inheritance  of  Bur^mdy  on 
the  death  of  Charles  the  Bold    (1477^ 
originated  during  his  reign.    (See  ATdker- 
lamb,)    On  the  contrary,  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor, Charies  VIII  (died  1498),  ohtBined 
the  hand  of  the  heiress  of  Bretagne,  and 
thus  accomplished  the  union  of  that  duchy 
with  France.    He  then  concluded  a  peace 
with  Austria,  at  Senlis,  1493,  and  under- 
took the  ponquest  of  Naples  (14941  to 
which  he  made  pretensions  as  heir  of  the 
house  of  Anjou.   Here  began  the  schemes 
of  conquest  which  armed    the  kinss  of 
France  against  Italy,  Germany  and  the 
Netherlands,  and  finidly  produced  the  mod- 
em political  system  of  Europe.    Charles 
was  the  last  kin^  of  the  direct  line  of  Val- 
ois ;  which  was  succeeded  by  the  collate- 
ral branch  of  Valois-Ori^ans,  1498.    The 
kind-hearted  Louis   XII  (q.  v.)  married 
Aime,  heiress  of  Bretasne.    He  was  a 
stranger  to  tiie  Machiaveliism  of  his  pre- 
decessors, and  the  countiy  was  indebted 
to  him  for  a  paternal  domestic  administra- 
tion ;  but  the  ambition  of  conquest  invblr- 
ed  him    in    disadvantageous   wars.    He 
maintained  the  pretensions  of  his  family 
to  Milan,  by  taking  possession  of  that 
duchy;  he    conquered  the    kingdom   of 
Naples,  which  he  divided  with  Ferdinand, 
the  Catholic  kin^  of  Spain ;  but  his  ally 
soon  deprived  hun  of  his  portion  of  the 
spoil;  and  in  the  war  with  the  leflg»w 
formed  against  him  by  the  pope,  Julius  II, 
whose  confederates  were  Spain,  Austria, 
England,  Switzeriand  and  Venice,  he  lost 
Milan  and  the  supremacy  of  Genoa.    His 
successor,  Francis  I  (1515-47),  and  the 
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eon  of  the  latter,  Ileoiy  II,  contested  in 
&ve  ware  the  power  of  Charles  V  and 
Philip  II,  and  concluded  an  ineffectual  al- 
liance with  the  Ottoman  Porte.    On  the 
<idier  hand,  Francis  I  united  the  duchy  of 
Bretagiie  i)Graianently  with  the  crown,  and 
rendered  the  royal  power  ahsolute ;  whilst 
the  powerful  vassals  accepted  offices  at 
court,  and  even  tlie  parliament  began  to 
yield  to  the  wishes  of  the  king.   Heniy  II 
^recovered  Calais  from  the  English  (1^58), 
and,  in  alliance  with  Maurice  of  Saxony, 
far  the  protection  of  the  fieedom  of  Ger- 
many, conquered  the  German  bishoprics 
df  Metz,  Toid  and  Verdun.    In  the  time 
of  Francis  I  (q.  v.),  religious  persecution 
opposed  the  progress  of  the  reformation 
iu  France.  During  his  reign  and  those  of 
his  successors,  Henry  II  £1547 — 59)  and 
Francis  II  (died  1560),  Calvmists  were 
burned  in  France;  so  little  had  the  refine- 
ment of  mannere  and  the  cultivation  which 
flourislied  under  Francis  I,  softened  the 
ferocity  of  fanaticism.    The  foundation  of 
the  national  debt,  the  weight  of  which 
hroke  do^vn  the  throne  250  years  later,  was 
laid  ui  this  period.    Intrigue  and  cormp- 
tion  gave  to  women  a  dangerous  influence 
at  court  and  in  public  affairs.    Under  the 
administration  of  Charles  IX  (conducted 
during  his  minority  by  the  queen-mother, 
Catharine  of  Medici),  Fmnce  was  inun- 
dated with  tlie  blood  of  Frenchmen,  shed 
in  the  religious  ware  from  15G2.    (See 
Bartholomew,  St,)  The  haughty  Guises  re- 
moved the  Bourbons,  princes  of  the  blood, 
from  court,  because  they  were  Huguenots, 
and  finally  aspired  to  ascend  the  throne 
themselves.    The  feeble  Henry  III  caused 
the  duke  of  Guise  to  Ix;  assassinated,  and 
his  brother,  the  cardinal,  to  be  murdered 
in  prison  (1588).     This  was  the  signal  to 
the  confederates  at  Paris,  for  the  deatli  of 
the  kmg  (1589).    (See  Hennj  IH  and  IF.) 
5.  Franct,  a  European  Power  under  the 
Bcfwrbona  until  1789.    Two  hundred  yearo 
before  the  revolution,  the  first  Bouriwn  of 
the  Capetian  race,  Henry  IV,  king  of  Na- 
varre, ascended    the  throne  of  France. 
.  He  restored  order,  embraced  the  Catholic 
religion,  and  plaeod  the  Calvinists  under 
the  protection  of   the  edict   of  Nantes 
(1508).    Henry,  aide<l  by  counsel  of  the 
wise  Sully,  labored  diUgendy  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  state.    The  French  now  began 
to  perceive  the  importance  of  colonial  es- 
tabushments:    they  founded  the  colony 
of  Pondicherry  in  the  East,   those  of 
Martinique,  Guadaloupe  and  St.  Domingo 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  that  of  Quebec 
in  North  America.    After  the  assassina- 
tion of  Henry  IV  (1610),  French  policy 
18  * 


was  wavering  iu  the  fint  veara  of  the  mi« 
nority  of  Louis  XIII,  until  the  prime  min- 
ister, cardinal  Richelieu  (q.  yX  gave  it  a 
steady  direction.  He  took  advantage  of 
the  thirty  years'  war,  to  humble  Austria 
and  Spain.  He  created  that  domestic  des- 
potism in  France,  whteh  rendered  the  gov- 
ernment completely  absolute,  but  finally 
occasioned  the  oveitlirow  of  the  monarchy. 
The  states-general  were  assembled  for 
the  last  time,  1(A4  The  policy  of  Riche- 
lieu was  carried  to  perfecnon  by  Mazarin, 
in  the  rei^  of  Louis  XIV.  (See  Lovu, 
and  ^Iazarui^  The  peace  of  Westphalia 
(1648)  gave  France  Alsace,  the  Sungaw, 
and  confirmed  her  in  the  possession  of  the 
bishoprics  of  Metz,  Toul  and  Verdun :  the 
treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  (1650)  with  Spain 
united  a  part  of  the  Low  Countries,  and 
the  county  of  Roussillon,  with  France. 
Afler  the  death  of  Mazarin  (1660),  and  the 
fall  of  Fouquet,  superintendent  of  the 
finances  (1661),  Colbert  (q.  v.)  raised 
France  to  a  hien  degree  of  prosperity  and 
refinement  He  executed  his  splendid 
projects  with  an  indefatigable  activity. 
Louvois  (q.  v.)  was  at  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  war;  the  generals  Turenne, 
Luxembourg,  Catlnat,  Boufflers,  Venddme, 
bound  victory  to  the  banners  of  France ; 
and  Vauban  girded  the  kingdom  with 
fortresses.  Thus  Louis  became  powerful 
enough  to  dictate  to  the  other  powers  of 
Europe  m  all  important  questions.  But 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes 
(1685),*  his  uiterference  in  foreign  afiaira, 
and  particularly  in  the  Spanish  war  of 
succession  (1701—13),  destroyed  the  great* 
ness  of  France.  The  ministers  and  gene- 
rals of  Louis  were  dead,  and  his  cabinet 
wps  guided  by  his  confessor,  Le  Tellier, 
and  madoine  de  Maintenon.  (q.  v.)  On 
the  deadi  of  Louis,  1715,  whom,  as  well 
as  Henry  IV,  the  French  call  the  Great, 
the  national  debt  amounted  to  no  less  than 
4500  miUion  livres.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  great-gnmdson,  Louis  XV,  aged  five 
years.  The  regency  of  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans, Law's  scheme  of  finance,  tlie  ad- 
min isttation  of  the  in&mous  Dubois,  the 
tlm5e  years'  ministry  of  Louis,  duke  of 
Bourbon,  the  admirable  economy  and  hon- 
est-policy  of  the  venerable  Fleury,  the 
pernicious  influenee  of  the  notorious  mar* 

•  See  ih^  work  of  Rulhi^res  on  the  causes  of  thte 
event,  called  Eelaircuseniiefu  histcrimies  sur  Its 
Causa  de  la  lOroeatiun  de  VEdit  de  iVanUs  et  sur 
rEtal  desProtestam  en  France,  elc.,1788.  France 
lost,  psrlicularly  in  the  seven  great  emigrations  of 
1G6(>,  1681, 16W,  1688. 1715, 1724,  and  1744,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  industrious  subJectSj  and  a 
great  amount  of  capital,  besides  expenencui^ 
groat  deterioratiop  iu  i>oint  of  morals. 
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chioness  de  Pompadour,  and  the  activity 
of  the  duke  de  Ohoiseul, — these  are  the 
chiei' features  in  the  history  of  a  period  in 
which  the  welfare  of  the  kingaom  and 
the  happiness  of  the  subjects  became  the 
aport  of  the  vilest  passions.  The  acquisi- 
tion of  LoiTRine  and  Corsica,  the  changes 
in  the  colonial  relations  of  France,  pro- 
duced by  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
(1748),  and  that  of  Paris  (1763),  the  war 
on  account  of  the  election  to  the  Polish 
throne  (1733),  the  war  of  the  Austrian  suc- 
cession (1740l  and  the  war  in  support  of 
Austria  (175D--63),  the  suppression  of  the 
order  of  the  Jesuits,  the  faiuily  compact  of 
the  house  of  Bouribon,  the  constantly  in- 
creasing despotism,  which  was  principally 
felt  in  the  muumerable  lettrta  de  caehd, 
the  disdnffuished  names  of  Montesquieu, 
Buffon,Voltaire^  Rousseau,  &c.,— these  are 
the  subjects  most  worthy  of  notice  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XV,  who,  by  all  kinds  of 
prmiigality,  by  foolish  enterprises,  by  his 
confidence  in  men  who  shamefully  abus- 
ed their  trust,  loaded  the  nation  vrith  op- 
pressive taxes,  and  accumulated  an  im- 
mense mass  of  debt  (See  the  articles 
LatM  XIF  and  Louis  XK)  Much  good 
was  done  under  his  grandson  and  succes- 
sor, Louis  XVI  (1774—92;  $ee  this  art). 
But  all  that  Maurepas  and  Vergennes, 
Tui|;ot  and  Necker,  did,  were  but  pallia- 
tives of  an  incurable  disease.  By  heV 
participation  in  the  war  of  the  American 
revolution  (1778 — 83),  France  hastened 
her  own  catastrophe.  Necker  left  the  dif- 
ficult post  of  minister  of  finance,  and  Ca- 
lonne,  who  followed  him,  succeeded  for  a 
time  in  bis  efforts  to  conceal  the  embar- 
rassments of  the  treasury.  By  his  advice, 
the  notables  of  the  kingdom  were  finally 
assembled  at  Versailles  (Feb.  22,  1787), 
to  the  number  of  146 ;  but  they  refused  the 
proposition  of  the  minister  to  introduce  a 
lana-tax  and  stamp-duty.  Cak>nne  was 
dismissed,  and  Brienne,  archbishop  of 
8eBs,  succeeded  him  as  prime  mimster. 
Brienne  proposed  economical  reforms, 
vrith  new  loans  and  taxes,  to  cover  the 
yeariy  deficit  of  140  millions  livres ;  the 
personal  services  of  the  ^feudal  tenants 
were  commuted  into  pecuniaiy  supplies, 
and  the  kin^  held  tiUt  de  jiuHce,  to  com- 
pel the  parhament  of  Paris  to  register  the 
taxes  proposed  by  Calonne,  to  which  the 
notables  had  refused  their  consent  The 
parliament  resisted  with  fimmess,  and  was 
exiled  to  Troyes.  It  was  soon  after  re- 
called, but  refused  to  register  a  loan  of  440 
million  livres.  The  exile  of  the  duke  of 
Orieans,  vvho  was  at  the  head  of  the  peers, 
and  of  two  members  of  parliament,  had 


DO  other  consequence  than  a  declantion 
of  the  parliament  against  the  abuse  of  the 
kiins  de  cachet;  upon  which  the  king  de- 
creed the  suppression   of  all  the  parlia- 
ments, and  the  introduction  of  a  court  of 
justice  depending  on  his  own  wiU  (row 
pUnihe),    This  work  of  Brienne  and  Bre- 
teuil  excited  universal  displeasure.    The 
pariiament  of  Rennes  declared  infamous 
whoever  should  accept  a  seat  in  that  court. 
The  people  saw  the  constitution  of  the 
kingdom  violated  in  its  roost  vital  parts^ 
and  never  before  spoke  with  such  ardor 
and  sympathy  of  the  fi^eedom  of  North 
America.    Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  Diderot^ 
D'Alembert  and  Rousseau  were  read,  and 
analyzed,  and  their  bold  ideas  placed  in 
contrast  with  the  actual  state  of  thin^ 
The  real  state  of  aflaiiB  could  not  remain 
secret  to  the  prime  minister:  he  therefore 
yielded  to  the  wish  of  the  nation,  and  pro- 
posed an  assembly  of  tlie  states-general: 
at  the  same  time,  he  received  his  dismi»- 
sion,  the  king  confiding  solely  on  the  per- 
sonal reputadon  of  the  famous  Necker, 
who  was  now  recalled  as  superintendent 
of  the  finances  and  muiister  of  state.    He 
found  in  the  treasuiy  of  France   only 
419,000  livres  in  cash!    His  first  steps 
Vf^ere  the  restoration  of  the  ])ar]iaraeDt8^ 
and  the  convocation  of  the  notables  anew 
(Nov.  5^  1788),  in  order  to  adopt  measures 
relative  to  the  organization  of^  the  states- 
general.     The  Uers-Uai  received  a  rep-    . 
resentation  equal  in  number  to  that  of  the 
two  privileged  orders,  the  nobility  and  die 
cler^,  and  the  parliament  requested  from 
the  king  an  equal  distribution  of  taxes 
among  aU  orders,  the  liberty  of  the  pre^ 
and  the  suppression  of  the  lettres  decackeL 
Hereupon  the  states-general  were  sum- 
moned   on  May  1,  1789,  the  fiist  time 
for  175  years.    The  election  of  deputies 
excited   a    violent    agitation   throughout 
France,  and  the  epithets  frienda  or  ene' 
ndea  of  (he  people  already  began  to  be  pro- 
nounced at    Paris.    The    assembly  was 
opened  by  the  king  at  Versailles,  May  5, 
with  a   speech  from  the  throne.      The 
question  whetlier  the    votes    should  be 
given  individually,  or  by  orders,  led  to 
violent  debates.  The  tiers-itat^  in  the  ranlffl 
of  which  was  Mirabcau  (q.  v.),  assumed 
(June  17th),  on  the  motion  of  the  abbe 
Si^yes,  the  title  of  tiio  naHonal  a$senmy; 
a  part  of  the  nobility  and  tlie  clergy  united 
with  it,  and — tlie  revolution  was  negim- 

II.  Francefrom  1789  to  1814,or  ffce/Wwf* 
BevolutwnSfMtpoUon,  With  the  cbang^ 
which  time  introduces  in  the  character  ol 
society,  new  principles  of  social  order  are 
continually  introduced,  and  e^ery  ff^ 
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chance  occasions  a  painful  sdruj^gle.    The 
middUe  ages  established  the  pnnciples  of 
jfeudalism ;  the  present  age  is  democratic. 
The  struggles  attending  the  mtroduction 
of  democratic  principles  on  the  European 
continent  began  in  France,  and,  perhaps, 
have  not  yet  ceased  there,  certainly  not  in 
the  other  states  of  Europe.    France  has 
led  the  way  in  the  political  reformation  of 
the  European  continent,  as  Germany  did  in 
the  religious.    This  is  the  light  in  which 
the  French  revolution  is  to  be  regarded : 
that  it  took  so  very  malignant  a  character 
was  owing  to  particular  circumstances ;  to 
the  nobility  and  clejgy  quite  as  much  as 
to  the  people.    The  French  revolution 
forms  a  most  important  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  society.    Whoever  considers  it  as 
the  effect  of  chance  does  not  understand 
the  past,  and  cannot  see  into  the  future. 
It  was  not  the  accident  of  a  day  that  razed 
the  Bastile,  and  tore  in  pieces  Maupou's 
edict  relating  t(^the  parliaments;  it  was 
not  die  deficit,  nor  the  convocation  of  the 
states-genen^l,  that  annihilated  the  feudal 
monarchy ;  even  without  the  double  num- 
ber of  the  tiers-Mat,  the  revolution  must 
have  taken  place.    The  deficit  was  not 
the  cause,   out  a  symptom;  the  same 
Xwhcy  which  had  produced  that  deficit 
would  have  soon  produced  another,^  for 
pTodigalitv  is  the  companion  of  despotism. 
Hatred  of  oppression  roused  the  people  to 
jevoh;  they  stormed  the  Basdie;    they 
might  have  been  dispereed  with  the  bayo- 
net ;  but  they  would  have  destroyed  that 
dungeon    sooner   or  later.      Permanent 
tranquillity  could  not  have-  been  restored 
by  supporting  oppression  and  tyranny,  un- 
^er  cover  of  artillery;  it  was  necessary 
that  they  rfiould  be  overthrown.    Louis 
XVI  might  have  dispersed  the  constituent 
aasembly  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet ;  he 
could  not  have  rooted  out  the  ideas  of 
liberty  from  the  hearts  of  his  subjects.    It 
was  not  merely  the  men  of  the  last  half  of 
the  18th  century;  it  was  old  abuses,  pas- 
sions and  prejudices  that  produced  the 
revolution.    The  French  revolution  must 
needs  be  considered  in  a  double  point  of 
view,  as  the  consequence  of  execrable 
abuses,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  de- 
velopement  of  the  human  mind;  or,  in 
other  words,  of  knowledge,  which  always 
has  a  democratic  tendency.    The  favorers 
of  old  abuses  may  say  tiiat  this  or  that 
circumstance  or  individual  was  the  cause 
of  the  whole  revolution ;  this  is  the  wayv 
in  which  the  conquered  party  always  rea- 
sons ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  Polignac 
believed  the  revolution  of  1830  to  have 
been  occasioned  by  the  fault  of  some  par- 


ticular person,  und«r  him.  lis  leaden 
were  not  its  authors ;  they  were  only  its  in- 
struments: the  true  autfaiors  of  the  revolu- 
tion were  the  imbecile,  the  tyrannical  and 
the  criminal  monarchs  and  ministers  of 
France  ;  Louis  XIV  and  his  prodigahty, 
his  unprofitable  wars  and  his  dragoonades  1 
The  real  authors  of  the  revolution  were  an 
absolute  government,  despotic  ministers,  a 
haughty  nobility,  rapacious  fiivorites,  in- 
triguing mistresses,  and  the  indignation 
thus  awakened,  assisted  by  the  genen^ 

3»rit  of  inquiry  characteristic  of  the  age. 
ut  if  the  French  revolution  finally  ai- 
sumed  such  a  malignant  aspect  of  an- 
archy as  was  evinced  in  the  pJolicy  of  the 
Jacobins,  of  selfishness  and  cruelty,  to  the 
almost  total  extinction  of  moral  scntimenty 
on  whom  does  tfie  guilt  of  these  excesses 
lie  ?  Had  not  priests  educated  the  people 
which  overthrew  the  throne?  Had  not 
ministeiB  and  courtiers,  statesmen  in  the 
purple  of  cardinals,  princes  who  assum- 
ed the  name  of  wiUs  (rakes),  and  ladies 
of  the  court,  poisoned  the  manners  of  the 
capital  by  their  example,  from  the  times 
of  the  regency,  and  seduced  the  nation 
into  impiety  and  profligacy  r*  We  shall 
treat  the  revolution  under  the  following 
divisions : 

1.  From  ike  Qmstvtuent  Assemkly  io  fte 
Establishment  oflht  RepMtc  (June  17, 1789 
—Sept.  21, 17m  The  national  assembly 
consisted  of  61o  deputies  of  the  Oers-itd^ 
317  of  the  nobility,  and  317  of  the  clergy. 
The  opposition  against  the  throne  itself,  of 
which  the  feudal  system  was  conmdered 
the  basis,  rose  gradually  from  the  contest 
of  the  non-privileged  with  the  privileged 
orders,  of  popular  rights  with  the  foudal 
prerogatives  of  die  nwility  and  the  clergy. 
VVhen  the  representatives  of  the  people 
continued  their  session,  contrary  to  the 
order  of  the  king,  and  pronounced  the 
solemn  oath  (June  20th)  never  to  sepa- 
rate imtil  they  had  given  a  constitution  to 
France ;  when  tiie  tiers-itat  (June  23)  as- 
serted its  rights  in  the  royal  presence ; 
when  the  king  was  compelled  to  order  the 
nobility  and  clergy  to  unite  with  the  tierS" 
itat  (June  27),  then  the  ancient  royal  author- 
ity was  lost  If  these  concessions  of  the 
king  had  seemed  to  render  his  concurrence 
in  the  wishes  of  the  nation  probable,  the 
irritation  was,  therefore,  the  greater,  when 
an  army  of  20,000  men  was  assembled 
under  marshal  Broglio,  and  Necker  was 
suddenly  dismissed.  The  tocsins  were 
sounded,  and,  on  the  refusal  of  the  king  to 
*  The  M«moirt9  du  Due  de  Lcaizun  describe 
the  profligacy  which  prevailed  before  the  revo- 
lution. 
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dismias  the  troops,  an  insurrection  br6ke 
out  in  Paris,  wiiere  the  people  were  in- 
flamed by  tiie  harangues  of  Camille  Des- 
moulins  (guillotined  April  5, 1794).  The 
Bastile  was  taken  (July  14, 1789),  the  na- 
tional guard  established,  and  put  under  the 
oommand  of  Lafayette,  and  Louis  was 
compelled  to  recall  Necker,  to  withdraw 
his  troops,  and  to  adopt  the  tri*colored 
national  cockade ;  whereupon,  in  the  ses- 
sion of  Aug.  4,  after  the  feudal  system,  on 
the  motion  of  the  viscount  de  Noailles, 
had  been  unanimously  abolished  by  the 
aasembly,  Louis  was  proclaimed  the  re- 
storer of  French  liberty.  In  the  midst 
of  this  tempest,  the  declaration  of  the 
rights  of  man  was  adopted,  and  the  emi- 
gration (see  £if^gT^)of  the  nobles  and  the 
popular  excitement  daily  increased.  The 
fiunine  in  Paris  created  a  fermentation, 
which  the  banquet  in  the  opera-house  of 
Veisailles  exasperated  to  fury  against  the 
court  and  the  queen.  October  S,  an  im- 
mense multitude  of  people  proceeded  from 
Paris  to  Versailles,  ana,  on  the  6th,  com- 
pelled the  king  to  remove,  with  his  family, 
to  the  Tuileries.  He  was  followed,  on  the 
19th,  by  the  national  assembly-,  who  were 
preparing  a  free  constitution  ior  the  state. 
The  division  of  France  into  83  deiiart- 
ments ;  the  declaring  the  estates  or  the 
clergy,  estimated  at  3,000  millions,  nadon- 
al  property ;  the  alteration  of  the  former 
title  or  king  of  IVance  and  Nwoarrt  into 
that  of  king  of  tht  Frtnch ;  the  establish- 
ment of  clubs,  among  which  that  of  the 
Jacobins  became  the  most  powerful ;  the 
adoption  of  the  new  constitution  by  the 
king;  the  civil  oath,  *< to  be  faidiful  to  the 
nation,  the  law,  and  the  king,  and  to  main- 
tain the  constitution ;"  the  romantic  cele- 
bration of  the  f^U  of  the  federation  on 
the  Champ-de-Mars  (July  14, 1790),— were 
«2he  principal  events  in  the  first  act  of  this 
great  revolution.  The  fixing  of  the  civil 
list  fbr  the  king  (25,000,000  livres  yearly) ; 
the  conversion  of  the  royal  domains  and 
the  ecclesiastical  possessions  into  national 
possessions ;  the  suppression  of  hereditary 
rank  and  titles;  the  confiscation  of  the 
convents,  and  the  grant  of  pensions  to 
then:  tenants;  the  decree  that  the  clergy 
should  take  the  civil  oath ;  the  erection  of 
a  supreme  national  court  of  justice,  to  tiy 
the  offence  of  treason  against  the  nation  ; 
the  abolishuig  of  the  taxes  on  leather,  oil, 
soap,  starch,  salt  and  tobacco ;  the  removal 
of  the  excise  (douamS  from  the  interior  to 
the  frontiers;  the  establislmient  of  the  land 
tax,  of  licenses  for  carrying  on  trades, 
of  the  fees  for  stamps  and  records ;  and 
tlie  creation  of  assignats,  according  to  the 


proposal  of  Mirubeau,— Ui^  were  tbo 
principal  acts  of  the  national  assembly  m 
the  firet  period.    The  second  actof  tha 
great  drama  begins  with  Uie  decree  of  the 
assembly,  that  the  khig  should  not  remove 
more  than  20  leagues  from  Paris,  and  Uia^ 
in  case  he  should  leave  the  kin^oro,  and 
refiise  to  return  on  the  invitation  ol  tne 
assembly,  he  should  forfeit  the  Uirone; 
The  buniing  of  the  pope  in  effigy,  at 
Paris,  gave  die  signal  for  tlie  revolution 
In  religion,  and  the  club  of  the  Corfeliera 
(the  party  of  Marat,  Danton,  &c.)  mflameu 
the  hatred  of  die  king  among  the  people. 
Louis  now  fled  fiom  Paris;  but  he  ^^ 
brought  back  from  Varennes  (June  ^ 
1791).    He  was  hardly  able  to  appease 
die  irritated  nation  by  accepting,  m  ine 
assembly  (Sept.  14),  the  new  consutuuon 
of  Sept.  3,  1791,  by  which  he  was  de- 
clared commander-in-chief  o£  the  army 
and  navy,  with  a  cabinet  of  six  ministers, 
to  assist  in  the  administc&tion.    The  con- 
stituent assembly  separated  (Sept  30),  and 
was  succeeded,  Oct.  1,  1791,  by  die  legis- 
lative assembly,  afler  the  membeis  ot  the 
fuBt  had  agreed  not  to  allow  themselves  to 
become  members  of  the  second — a  circum- 
stance to  wliich  very  serious  consequence* 
are  ascribed.    Meanwhile,  the  n"™^^ 
emigrant  nobihty  and  clei^  increased. 
Among  them  were  the  brothers  of  the  ^1^%^ 
the  counts  of  Provence  andof  Aitois,  prince 
Cond6,  with  his  son  and  grandson,  the 
dukes  of  Bourbon  and  of  Enghien,  and 
the  marshal  Broglio.     They  assembled 
French  troops  of  the  hne  at  Coblentz  and 
Worms,  and  were  joined  by  several  Ger- 
man princes  (Wiirtemberg,   Deuxponts, 
Baden,  Darmstadt  and  Spires),  whose  do- 
minions m  the  French  territoiy  of  the  em- 
pire had  been  incoiporated  with  France 
in  the  new  organization,  and  were  not 
restored,   notwithstanding    the   interces- 
sion of  the   emperor,  and  the  declara- 
tion of  the  diet,  that  this  measure  was  ft 
violation  of  the  peace.    France,  however, 
offered  to  make  compensation.    The  fear 
of  the  example  of  France,  of  the  influence 
which  its  enthusiasm  fbr  liberty  and  equal- 
ity, and  the  activity  of  the  Jacobins,  might 
have  on  other  nations,  and  the  sympathy 
of  the  other  sovereigns  in  the  fate  of 
Louis  XVI,  led  to  the  project  of  saving 
the  Bourbons,  and  extinguishing  a  flame 
which  threatened  the  general  conflagra- 
tion of  existing  institutions,  by  an  armed 
interference.    The  declaration  of  Pilnitz, 
by  Austria  and  Prussia  (Aug.  27,  1791), 
to  die  brothers  of  die  king,  was  only  gen- 
eral and  conditional.    The  assembly  pro- 
claimed its  peaceable  intentions,  and  de- 
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dared  that  France  would  never  undertake 
a  war  of  conquest.    This  only  increased 
the  hatred  of  the  nobles  and  the  cabinets 
against  the  new  order  of  things  in  France. 
Ix>ui8^  declaration  to  the  foreign  powers, 
that  he  had  freely  accepted  the  constitu- 
tion, was  of  no  avail    Russia  and  Sweden 
enteied  into  an  alliance  (Oct.  19, 1791)  for 
the  restoration  of  the  emigrant  princes. 
In  vain  Louis  wrote  to  recall  his  brothers^ 
and  issued  decrees  against  the  emigrants ; 
they  continued  their  levies   of  royalist 
corps,  under  the  protection  of  the  German 
princes  and  of  Russia.    When  the  alli- 
ance of  Austria  and  Prussia  (concluded  at 
Berlin,  Feb.  7, 1792)  was  known  in  Paris, 
the  war  party  gained  the  ascendency  in 
the  legislative  assembly,  and  war  was  de- 
clared against  the  king  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia  (April  30, 17^),  on  the  motion 
of  Dumouriez,  minister  of  war.    July  14, 
17K2,  Russia  joined  the  coalition  against 
France,  to  which  Hesse  and  Sardinia  had 
aheady  acceded,  and  the  German  empire 
became  a  F>arty  to  the  same  in  the  year 
1793L     Dtning  this  war,    the   Jacobins 
(pined  strength  in  Paris.    They  meditated 
the  overthrow  of  the  throne ;  their  influ- 
Oice  predominated  in  the  assembly ;  their 
attack  on  the  Tuileries  (Aug.  10)  decided 
the  victory  in  favor  of  the  democracy. 
(See  PtHnL)    The  unfortunate  Louis  was 
fluspended  by  the  assembly,  as  a  traitor  to 
the  countiT,   and  imprisoned,   with  his 
femily,  in  the  Temnle.    The  popular  fury 
was  raised  to  the  highest  pitch,  when  it 
was  known  that  the  Prussians  had  pene«- 
tnued  into  France,  and  that  Lafkyctte  had 
left  the  army.    It  began  to  be  suggested 
that  the  most  dangerous  enemies  of  liberty 
were  m  the  capital  itself     Hence  the 
bk)ody  2d  and  dd  Sept.,  1792  (similar  to 
the  day  of  the  Armafnacs,  June  12, 1416), 
in  which  a  band  of  human  tigers  mas- 
BBcred  several  thousand  prisoners.     At 
Rheims  and  other  places,  similar  scenes 
<if  horror  occurred.    The  oath  of  the  as- 
sembly  (Sept.  4),    "swearing  hatred  to 
kings  and  royalty,  and  that  no  foreign 
power  should  ever  be  suffered  to  dictate 
laws  to  the  French,'*  was  followed  by  the 
<5ecree  of  the  national  convention,  which 
took  the  place  of  the  second  national 
ttaembly,  Sept  20,  1792,  declaring  the 
aborition  of  royalty  (Sept,  21),  and  the 
French    republic    one    and    indivisible 
(Sept  28).    With  the  former  day  bepn 
Uie  new  republican  computation  of  tnne 
terminated  by  Napoleon,  Jan.  1, 1806. 

2.  The  History  of  the  French  Republic  tiU 
Oit  EOabliahmtnt  of  the  Empire  (Sept  21, 
l/DO-May  18,  J804).    The  birtb  of  the 


republic  was  ushered  in  with  news  of 
victoi^.  Custine  had  taken  Mentz ;  the 
enemies  had  been  compelled  to  leave 
the  territory  of  France.  Dumouriez  had 
conquered  at  Jemappe.  The  convention 
declared  itself  henceforward  ready  **  to  as- 
sist all  nations  desirous  of  recovering  their 
liberty,"  by  promising  the  suppression  of 
feudal  services,  in  all  countries  occupied 
by  French  troops.  At  the  same  time,  il 
decreed  the  penalty  of  deatli  against  all 
emigrants  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands, 
and  condemned  Louis  XVI.  (q.  v.)  The 
majority  in  the  convention  was  overawed 
by  the  furious  populace,  who  demanded 
the  head  of  the  kin^ ;  and  war  was  de- 
clared against  die  kings  (not  the  people) 
of  England  and  Spain  and  the  heredita* 
ry  stadtholder  of  Holland.  (See  Bria" 
soL)  Thus  the  empire,  England,  Prussia, 
Spain,  Holland,  Portugal,  Naples,  TuB- 
canv,  Sardinia  and  the  pope  formed  a 
coahtion  against  the  republic,  which  was 
acknowledged  bjr  Venice  alone.  To  for- 
eign war  was  added  the  civil  war  of  La 
Vendue,  which  rose  to  avenge  the  death 
of  the  king.  The  republic  seemed  to  be 
lost,  and  armed  itself  with  the  weapons  of 
terror  and  despair.  The  Mountain  over- 
threw the  moderate  par^,  the  Giron- 
dists (q.  v.),  who,  there  is  litde  doubt, 
would  not  have  been  able  to  save  the 
eountiy.  The  revolutionary  tribunal  was 
erected,  and  the  terrorists,  Danton,  Robea- 
pierre  and  Marat  {see  these  artides),  ruled 
the  nation  with  the  guillotine*  Marie 
Antoinette,  the  queen  of  France,  met  the 
fhte  of  her  husband  (Oct  16, 1798);  the 
duko  of  Orleans  (Philippe  £galit6),  and 
tlio  pious  Elizabeth,  the  magnanimous  sis* 
ter  of  Louis  XVI,  soon  fbUowed  her ;  all 
the  churches  of  Paris  were  shut;  the 
church  plate  was  declared  the  property  of 
the  nadon.  Nov.  10,  the  fesdval  of  Reason 
was  celebrated  in  the  ancient  cathedral 
of  Notre  Dame,  instead  of  divine  service. 
The  democratic  constitution  of  France 
was  given  to  the  colonies,  and  freedom 
was  granted  to  the  Negroes,  the  signal 
for  tlie  massacre  of  the  whites !  (See  Bcaf- 
ft.)  The  ex-nobles  werd  persecuted  with 
the  greatest  fiiry ;  the  oppresnons  of  cen- 
turies were  revenged  with  a  savage  feroci- 
ty. The  reign  of  terror  continued  nine 
months,  during  which  Robespierre  cele- 
brated the  festivals  of  Mankind,  of  the  Su- 
preme Being,  of  Stoicism,  of  the  French 
people,  &C.,  while  the  blood  flowed  in  tor- 
rents from  the  guillotine,  and  under  the 
miiraiUes  of  Collot  d'Herbois  and  others 
(particularly  at  Lyons,  Bordeaux,  Nantes, 
Toulon,  &C.).    The  reign  of  terror  was 
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finished  with  the  faU  of  RobeBpieire,  9th 
Thermidor  (July  27),  1794.  The  hall  of 
the  Jacobins  was  closed,  and  the  revolu- 
tionaiy  tribunal  received  a  new  organiza- 
tion. The  convention  no  longer  allowed 
the  affiliation  of  popular  societies ;  and  the 
fi-ee  exercise  of  religion  was  established 
(Feb.  21,  1795).  Sdll,  however,  it  cost 
many  struggles  with  tlie  Jacobins  and  the 
terrorists,  who  op)X>sed  the  spirit  of  mod- 
eration ;  as,  for  instance,  on  the  1st  Prai- 
rial  (May  20),  1795.  A  new  (the  third) 
constitution  was  adopted.  The  sections 
of  Paris  endeavored  in  vain  to  restore 
royalty;  they  were  dispersed  by  Borras 
and  Bonaparte  (see  these  articles\  in  the 
service  of  the  convention,  on  the  bloody 
13th  Vendeiniaire  (Oct  5),  1795.  On  tlie 
26tli  October,  tlie  conventibn  finished  its 
session,  and  the  directory  commenced. 
(See  A.  C.  Thibeaudeau's  Mhru  sur  la 
ConvetUion  et  le  DiredoirCj  Paris,  1824, 
2  vols.)  The  legislature  now  consisted  of 
the  council  of  ancients  (250  members) 
and  tiie  council  of  the  five  hundred.  The 
executive  directory  f  Barras,  Rewbel,  Car- 
not,  Lar^veillere-Lepcaux  and  Letour- 
neur)  restored  order  in  La  Vendee,  but 
substituted  mandats  for  assignats  (March 
11, 1796)  without  success.  This  measure 
only  increased  tlie  embarrassment  of  the 
finances,  arising  from  the  double  bank- 
ruptcy of  tlic  republic.  The  national  in- 
stitute of  science  held  its  first  session 
Oct  6,  1796,  and  a  national  consistory, 
sworn  to  conform  to  the  ordinances  of  the 
council  of  Trent,  was  established.  The 
revolution  of  the  18th  Fructidor  (Sept  4), 
1797,  confirmed  the  power  of  the  directo- 
ry. During  tliese  numerous  internal  rev- 
cdutions,  the  French  arms  had  conquered 
Savoy  and  Nice,  Belgium  tivice,  Ger- 
many to  the  Rhinoi  and  the  Netherlands. 
Able  generals,  at  the  head  of  inexperi- 
enced troops,  were  rendered  victorious  by 
tfie  strategy  of  Camot  The  old  Euro- 
pean tactics  could  not  resist  the  new  mili- 
tary system.  The  nation  rose  en  masse, 
asid  13  armies  of  the  republic  were  victo- 
rious over  tlie  Hanoverians,  the  English, 
Dutch,  Austrians  and  Prussians.  Tusca- 
ny concluded  a  peace  with  tlie  French 
republic  Feb.  9,  1795.  The  fortune  of 
the  French  arms  in  tlie  NetJierlands,  and 
other  causes,  induced  Pnissia  to  conclude 
a  separate  peace  at  Basle  (April  5,  1795). 
Spain  followed  the  22d  July,  and  Hesse^ 
Cassel  the  28tli  August,  the  same  year, 
A  line  of  demarcation  assured  the  neulralr 
ity  of  Northern  Germany,  under  the  pro^ 
tection  of  Prussia.  The  United  Provinces 
(May  16)  entered  into  an  offensive  and  de^ 


fensive  alliance  with  the  republic  against 
England.  Austria,  Englaxul  and  Russia, 
however,  formed  a  closer  alliance  (Sept. 
28,1795),  to  arrest,  if  possible,  the  inereasK 
ing  predominance  of  rVance.  White  the 
French  were  thus  victorious  by  land,  they 
suffered  much  by  sea.  England  put  fbrtn 
her  whole  strength  to  extend  her  6upreti>- 
acy  on  the  sea  and  in  both  the  indies. 
Pitt's  impracticable  system  of  starvation 
was  not  less  iniurious  to  other  states  than 
to  France.  The  attempts  made  by  the 
English  to  support  tne  royalists  hy 
landing  in  France,  did  not  answer  the 
expectation.  But  most  of  the  French  col- 
onies fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English, 
and  tlieir  attacks  on  the  fleets  of  Toulon 
and  Brest  inflicted  an  incurable  wound 
on  the  marine  of  the  republic  Austria, 
Pnissia  and  Sardinia  earned  on  war  prin- 
cipally by  means  of  English  subsidies. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  oirectory  main- 
tained its  armies  of  conscripts  by  requisi- 
tions of  munitions  and  by  paper  money. 
The  enemy's  country  furnished,  also,  the 
richest  resources,  particularly  Holland, 
Gemiany  and  Italy.  The  arms  of  general 
Bonapane  finally  effected  a  peace.  The 
victories  of  Montenotte,  Millesimo,  Lodi, 
Arcole,  Rivoli  and  the  Tagliamento,  in 
Italy  (April  11, 1796,  to  March  16,  1797), 
notwithstanding  the  successes  of  the  arch- 
duke Charles,  in  Germany,  and  the  re- 
treat of  Moreau,  led  to  the  preliminaries 
of  Leoben  (April  18, 1797),  which  were 
followed  by  the  peace  of  Campo-Formio 
(q.  v.),  Oct.  17,  with  Austria,  and  the  con- 
gress of  Rastadt,  for  the  negotiation  of  a 
peace  with  the  German  empire.  Mean- 
while an  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive^ 
had  been  concluded  between  France  and 
Spain  (Aug.  18, 1796),  and  England  had 
declared  war  against  Spain.  Venice  was 
converted  into  a  democracy,  Genoa  into 
tlie  Licurian  republic,  and  a  peace  was 
concluded  between  France  and  Sardinia. 
Holland  was  stripped  of  many  of  her  colo- 
nies by  England,  w*ho  monopohzed  con>- 
mercc.  Misunderstandings,  also,  arose 
between  the  French  and  North  American 
republics,  and  new  occasions  of  war  soon 
sprung  up  on  the  European  continent. 
Komo  was  transformed  into  a  republic 
(Feb.  10,  1798),  Switzerland  conquered, 
and  the  execution  ofthe  project  of  attacking 
Great  Britain  in  her  most  vital  point,  the  Iiv 
dies,  was  attempted,  by  Bonaparte's  expedi- 
tion into  Esypt  But  the  French  fleet  was 
annihilatecl,  at  Aboukir,  by  Nelson ;  gen- 
eral Bonapane  was  unsuccessful  in  Syria ; 
and  the  second  coaUtion  was  formed,  at 
the  instigation  and  by  the  subsidies  of 
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EnglancL  The  Porte  declared  war  against 
FniDce ;  the  congreas  at  Ragtadt  was  dis- 
solyed  after  the  assassination  of  two 
French  ambassadors ;  Austria  and  Russia 
united  themselves  with  the  PoitC)  and  Na- 
ples undertook  to  avenge  die  pope.  The 
republic  crushed  its  ally,  the  king  of  Sar- 
dinia (December,  1798),  to  secure  Upper 
Italv,  and  the  republican  army  entered 
Naples  in  triumph,  and  founded  the  Par- 
(henopean  republic.  Tuscany  was  like- 
wise occupiea.  But  the  fortune  of  arms 
was  soon  changed.  The  Austrians  and 
Russians  gained  several  battles,  and  con- 
guered  Italy  (1799).  But  Holland  and 
Switzerland  were  successfully  defended; 
the  former  by  Brune,  the  latter  by  Mass^- 
na.  It  was  then  that  general  Bonaparte, 
recalled  from  Egypt  (q.  v.)  bv  his  brother 
loaeph,  who  informed  him  of  the  state  of 
thines  in  Europe,  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  republic.  The  weak  directory 
was  abolished,  and  the  18th.  Brumaire 
(NoT<  9,  1799)  gave  France  a  consular 
government  and  her  fourth  constitution. 
This  WRs,  again,  an  approach  to  mon- 
archy. Three  consuls,  chosen  for  ten 
years,  and  capable  of  being  reelected, 
were  placed  at  the  head  of  the  govem- 
inent;  but  the  first  consul  (Napoleon 
Bonaparte)  alone  had  the  power  of  ap- 
pointing and  dismissing  the  counsellors, 
ministers,  ambassador,  and  all  military 
and  naval  officers ;  he  also  decided  finally 
in  all  other  affiiirs  of  government,  the  two 
other  consuls  (Cambac^r^s  and  Le  Brun) 
having  only  a  deliberative  voice.  The 
k^lative  power  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
tribunate  or  100,  and  a  corps  Ugidodif  of 
300  members,  a  fifth  of  whom  were  to  be 
renewed  annually.  The  former  discussed 
the  laws  proposed  by  the  consuls ;  the  lat- 
ter decided  upon  them  by  a  silent  vote : 
neither  of  these  bodies  could  propose  any 
law.  The  consuls,  legislators  and  tri- 
bunes were  chosen,  not  by  the  people,  but 
by  a  9tnai  conservateur,  which  consisted 
at  80  members,  at  least  40  years  old,  and 
snpplied  its  own  vacancies,  on  the  nomi- 
uition  of  the  first  consul,  the  tribunate 
and  the  legislative  body.  None  of  these 
bodies  were  responsible.  This  constitu- 
tion underwent  some  modifications  in 
August,  1802,  when  Bonaparte  was  de- 
daied  consul  for  life:  the  government 
now  appointed  the  presidents  of  the  de- 
partmental assemblies  and  the  electoral 
oollegea,  and  the  first  consul  appointed  his 
Buccessor  and  the  senators,  &c. ;  the  gov- 
ernment convoked,  adjourned  and  pro- 
rogued tlie  legislative  bodies  at  pleasure. 
Bonaparte  had  scarcely  seized  the  reins 


of  government,  when  every  thing  received 
a  new  form.  He  levied  an  army,  and, 
after  inefifectual  offen  of  peace  to  Eng- 
land and  Austria,  passed  the  great  St  Ber- 
nard, restored  the  Cisalpine  republic,  and 
conquered  at  Marengo  (June  14,  1800); 
after  which  Moreau  decided  the  war 
with  Austria  by  the  battle  of  }Iohenlinden 
(Dec.  3)  1800).  La  Vendee  was  appeased, 
and  a  treaty  of  oeace  concluded  with  the 
United  States  or  North  America.  Austria 
was  compelled  to  abandon  England,  and 
to  sign  the  peace  of  Lun^ville  in  the  name 
of  the  German  empire  (Feb.  9,  1801). 
The  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  was  ceded  to 
the  repubhc,  and  this  river  became  the 
boundary  between  France  and  Germany. 
This  treaty  was  followed  by  those  with 
Naples,  Russia,  the  Ottoman  Porte,  that 
of  Amiens  witii  England  f  March  27, 1802)» 
and  the  concordate,  concluded  witii  Pius 
VII,  which  made  the  Catholic  reUgion 
once  more  the  established  religion  of 
France.  From  that  period,  the  diplomacy 
of  Napoleon  governed  the  continent  of 
Europe  for  13  years.  The  kingdom  of 
Etniria  was  created,  and  given  to  the 
duke  of  Panna;  the  great  plan  of  indem- 
nification was  dictated  to  the  German  em- 
pire by  France ;  Switzerland  received  an  act 
of  mediation,  and  united  itself  with  France; 
Holland  was  treated  almost  as  a  part  of 
France,  and  received  a  constitution  fi-om 
Paris;  Piedmont,  Parma  and  Piacenza 
were  incorporafed  with  France,  and  the 
first  consul  was  appointed  president  of  the 
ItaUan  republic.  In  France,  order,  secu- 
rity and  tranquillity  succeeded  to  the  tu- 
mult of  a  revolution.  Many  deported  in- 
dividuals obtained  permission  to  return 
home;  the  severe  measures  against  the 
emigrants  were  softened ;  free  exercise  of 
religion  restored;  and  the  establishment 
of  tlie  legion  of  honor  (May  19,  1802) 
united  the  nation  and  the  army  with  the 
head  of  the  government.  When  the  war 
with  England  was  renewed  (May  18, 
1803)j  and  conspiracies  spread  terror  in 
France,  the  victories  of  Napoleon  won 
him  the  favor  of  the  nation,  and  enabled 
him  to  convert  the  republic  into  a  hered- 
itary monarchy.  (For  further  informa- 
tion, see  the  article  ^TapoUotu) 

S,  ERsfory  of  the  Empirt  of  France  to  (he 
Restoration  of  the  Bourbons  and  RoyattU 
(May  18,  1^— May  3, 1814).  May  1^ 
1804,  appeared  the  stnaius  considte  orga" 
niqucy  which  declared  Nafwleon  emperor 
of  the  French,  and  tiie  imperial  dignity 
hereditary  in  liis  fiimily.  This  decree  of  the 
senate,  and  the  imperial  decree  of  March 
30,  1806,  regulated  the  privileges  of  the 
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imperial  family^  the  inheritance,  the  titles 
and  appanages  of  its  members,  and  their 
particular  relations  to  the  pexson  of  the  em- 
peror. The  civil  list  remained  as  it  had 
Deen  fixed  by  the  constitution  of  1791 — 
93,000,000  Hvres  annually.  At  the  same 
time  were  established  the  great  officers  of 
the  empire,  to  whom  the  marBhals  and 
court  otHcers  belonged ;  and  the  supreme 
hnperiaj  tribunal,  which  was  to  judee  of- 
fences of  membent  of  the  imperial  tamily 
and  of  the  higher  officers  of  state,  high  trea- 
son, and  all  crimes  against  the  state  or  tlie 
emperor.  The  electoral  colleges  also  reS- 
ceived  a  precise  organization.  The  senate 
remained;  but  the  appointment  of  the 
senators,  and  the  right  of  fixing  their 
number,  were  given  to  the  emperor.  The 
legislative  hody  was  also  preserved ;  but 
the  tribunate,  which  alone  ventured  on 
opposition,  was  suppressed  August  19, 
1807,  Tlie  new  emperor  crowned  him- 
self and  bis  wife,  in  presence  of  Pius  VII, 
in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  December 
2, 1804.  Three  months  later  (March  18, 
1805),  the  emperor  of  the  French  was 
made  king  of  Italy,  and  solemnly  crown- 
ed (May  2(3)  in  Milan,  and  the  order  of 
the  iron  crown  was  established.  Genoa 
(the  Liffurian  republic)  and  the  princi- 
pality of  Guastalla  were  soon  afler  incoi^ 
E orated  with  France.  Lucca  and  Piom- 
ino  were  erected  into  a  duchy,  and  con- 
ferred on  one  of  the  emperor's  sisters, 
and  Parma  and  Piacenza  were  placed  un- 
der the  French  government.  The  empe- 
ror of  Austria  and  many  German  princes 
acknowledged  Napoleon  as  emperor.  The 
Russian  and  Swedish  chargis  tTcffaires 
left  Paris,  and  the  French  ambassadors, 
Petersburg  and  Stockhohn.  Sweden 
concluded  a  subsidy  treaty  with  England, 
__— --sijd^Russia  enterecl  into  a  third  codition 
wim  England  (April,  1805)  against  France. 
The  French  had  ahieadv  (Jime  3,  1803) 
taken  possession  of  Hanover.  The 
emperor  of  France  rigorously  proliibited 
'  the  introduction  of  English  manufactures, 
wherever  his  power  extended,  and 
•  threatened  England  with  a  descent.  Pitt 
therefore  drew  Austria  (August,  1805)  in- 
to the  coalition,  and  the  French  army 
marched  from  their  encampment  at  Bou- 
logne to  Germany.  The  war  was  of 
short  duration.  The  surrender  of  an 
Austrian  army,  under  Mack,  at  Ulm  (Oc- 
tober 17),  and  the  battle  of  Austeriitz 
(Deceml)cr2)  produced  the  peace  of  Pres- 
burg  (I>eceml)er  2G,  1805),  in  which  Aus- 
tria was  compelled  to  sacrifice  about 
21,190  square  miles,  and  3,000,000  of  in- 
habitants (among   xhem   ihe   Tyi-olese). 


Napoleon  gave  to  bis  iJlles,  the  nileis  of 
Bavaria  a^  Wfirtembei^,  royal  crowns 
and  full  sovereignty,  which  they  did  not 
enjoy  under  the  GernioD  emmro.  The 
latter  was  also  granted  to  Baden.  Each 
of  these  three  states  likewise  received  a 
considerable  increase  of  territory  and  in- 
habitants. The  kin|[dofn  of  Italy  was  en- 
larged by  the  addition  of  10,600  square 
mifes,  and  France  obtained  a  decided 
predominance  over  tlie  German  pr'uices. 
The  victory  of  the  English  at  Trafalgar 
(October  21, 1805)  over  the  united  fleets 
of  France  and  Spain  destroyed  an  anna* 
ment  which  had  cost  six  years  of,  prepar- 
ation and  60,000,000  francs.  1654  cannoos 
and  15,000  men  fell  into  the  bands  of  the 
victors.  Napoleon  now  changed  his  sys- 
tem against  England.  Instructed  by  re- 
peated experience,  that  he  never  could 
meet  the  English  successfully  bv  sea,  be 
resolved  to  conquer  them  by  land,  and  at- 
tempted, by  the  continental  system  (a.  vA 
to  suppress  all  intercourse  with  Englano. 
Witli  this  view,  he  abandoned  Hanover  to 
Prussia,  which  involved  that  power  in  a 
war  witli  England.  The  dynasty  of  Na- 
ples was  declared  to  have  forfeited  the 
throne,  on  account  of  the  breach  of  its 
engagements  with  France.   Joseph  Bona- 

E  was  made  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily 
ch   30,    1806);   Louis,    the  second 
ler  of  Napoleon,  king  of  Holland; 
Napoleon's  son-in-law,  Eugene  Beauhar- 
nais,  whom  be  had  adopt^  was  created 
viceroy   of  Italy,  and   married   to  the 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Bavaria ;  Alex- 
ander Berthier,  the  companion  in  arms  of 
the  emperor,  was  created  prince  of  Neuf- 
chatel ;  TaUeyrand,  the  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  prince  of  Benevento ;  Bemadotte, 
prince  of  Ponte-Corvo ;   Joachim  Murat, 
grand-duke  of  Cleves  and  Berf ;  and  Ste- 
phanie Beauhamais,  niece  of  the  empress 
whom  Napoleon  had  adopted,  was  given 
in  marriage  to  the  cniwn-piince  of  Baden. 
All  those  who  immediately  betonged  to 
the  new  dynasty,  or  were  united  witli  it, 
were  to  be  attached  to  France  by  a  federa- 
tive system.    The  imperial  family  statute 
was  promulgated  March  30,  1806.    Tiie 
accession  of  Bavaria,  Wfirlembeiir  aud 
Baden  to  the  federal  sj'stem  of  the  "great 
empire,"  and    the  incorporation  of  ibe 
electorate  of  Hanover  with  Prussia,  had 
torn  asunder  the  political  union  of  the 
German  states.  .  Napoleon  established  the 
confederation  of  the  Rhine  (q.  v.^  ot 
which  he  was  recognised  protector  July 
12,  1806;  and  Francis  II  resigned  tne 
imperial  crown  of  Germany  August  o. 
Meanwhile,  Fox's  communication  to  Tai- 
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leyrand  of  a  plot  against  iit&  life  of  the 
emperor  had  awakened  feelings  of  mutual 
confidence.  Ruasia,  who  had  not  been 
included  in  the  peace  of  Presburg,  enter- 
ed upon  negoti^ons;  but  the  death  of 
the  English  mi  meter  Fox,  and  the  chan- 
ges in  the  situation  of  affairs,  prevented 
them  from  resulting  favorably.  The  em- 
peror of  Russia  refused  to  rati^  the  pre- 
iiminaries  adopted  by  Oubril.  The  Enc- 
lisb  ambassador  Lauderdale  was  recalled ; 
and,  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1806,  Prussia 
was  seen  united  with  Russia,  Sweden  and 
England  against  France.  The  Prussian 
cabinet  had  been  induced  to  assume  a 
threatening  posture  towards  France  by 
the  advices  of  the  offers  of  France  to  re- 
store Hanover  to  England,  and  had  pro- 
jected a  northern  con^eracy,  to  counter- 
balance that  of  the  Rhine.  Napoleon, 
afler  oficring  peace  more  than  once  in 
vain,  accepted  the  challenge,  and  the 
battles  of  Jena  and  Friedland  cost  Prussia 
half  of  her  territory ;  three  German  prin- 
ces (Hesse-Cassel,  Brunswick  and  Orange) 
were  erased  from  the  catalogue  of  sove- 
reigns, and  two  new  kings  (of  Saxony 
and  Westphalia)  were  created.  The  con- 
federatk)n  of  tlie  Rhuie  was  strengthened 
by  the  accession  of  11  princes ;  and  the  ac- 
cession of  Russia  and  Prussia  to  the  con- 
tinental system  was  made  the  basis  of 
the  peace  of  Tilsit  (July  7  and  9, 1807). 
Austria  had  remainea  neutral,  awaiting  a 
more  &vorabIe  opportunity  of  ejecting 
its  long-cherished  projects  against  France. 
Napoleon  had  no  sooner  secured  himself 
in  the  east  and  north,  than  the  condition 
of  the  Peninsula  of  the  Pyrenees  drew 
his  attention  to  that  country.  Portugal 
was  still  reluctant  to  break  with  England. 
A  French  army  was  therefore  marched 
through  Spain,  which  occupied  Portugal 
without  resistance.  The  royal  family 
fled  to  Brazil  (November,  1807).  A  fiimi- 
ly  quarrel,  of  the  most  indecorous  charac- 
ter, distracted  the  court  of  Madrid.  Na- 
poleon interfered  in  the  character  of  a 
mediator,  and  the  feeble  Charles  IV  was 
induced  to  resign  the  crown  of  Spain,  at 
Bayonne,  in  the  emperor's  fiivor.  The 
Spanish  princefly  too,  were  obliged  to  re- 
nounce their  claims.  Joseph,  the  kinff  of 
Naples,  was  created  king  ot  Spain,  andthe 
grand-duke  of  Berg  ascended  the  throne 
of  Naples.  But  the  events  in  Spain  af- 
fected the  iamilv  interests  of  the  house  of 
Hapsburg;  and  the  resistance  of  the 
Spanish  nation,  supported  by  the  English, 
to  the  French  troops,  seemed,  to  the  cabi- 
net of  Vienna,  to  afford  an  opportunity  for 
overthrowing  the  new  arrangements  in 
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Germany  and  Italy.  Notwithstanding 
the  interview  of  Napoleon  and  the  em- 
peror of  Russia  at  Erfurt  (q.  v.),  (Septem- 
ber, 1808),  the  pending  negotiations  with 
Vienna  and  London,  the  union  of  Paris 
and  Petersburg,  and  the  progress  of  Na- 
poleon in  the  Peninsula,  Austria,  though 
she  had  previously  disavowed  unfriencSy 
intentions  towards  France,  entered  into  a 
new  alliance  with  Great  Britain,  and  re- 
sumed hostilities  m  April,  1809 ;  but  the 
batde  of  Wagram  compelled  her  to  sub- 
mit to  the  treaty  of  Vienna  (October  14, 
1809),  which  dismembered  her  provinces, 
and  distributed  them  among  the  neigh- 
boring states,  erected  a  new  state  from 
the  Illyrian  provinces,  incorporated  the 
papal  dominions  with  France,  and  cut  off 
Austria  herself  from  all  communication 
witl)  the  see,  bj^  the  loss  of  her  ports  on 
the  Adriatic  She  lost  about  42,300 
square  miles,  with  more  than  3,000,000 
inhabitants.  The  dominion  of  France  in 
Italy  and  Germany  now  seemed  firmly 
established.  The  dominions  of  the  em- 
peror of  Austria  were  still  indeed  consid- 
erable, but  entirely  surrounded  by  states 
under  the  protection  and  influence  of 
France,  The  powerful  emperor  of  Rus- 
sisL,  united  by  the  ties  of  personal  friend- 
ship with  the  emperor  of  France,  com- 
pelled Sweden  to  accede  to  the  continen- 
tal system;  whilst  the  Ottoman  Porte, 
fluctuating  between  Franco'and  England, 
was  prevented  by  the  fear  of  Russia 
fix)m  undertaking  any  thing  of  conse- 
quence. In  France,  the  revolution  was 
considered  at  an  end  when  the  emperor 
divorced  his  former  vrife,  and  married 
Maria  Louisa,  archduchess  of  Austria 
(April  1, 1810).  Even  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod, to  give  splendor  to  his  throne,  and 
surround  himself  with  faithful  adherents, 
Napoleon  had,  by  an  ordinance,  March  1, 
1808,  in  conformity  with  the  decree  of  the 
senate  of  August  14,  1806,  but  coutraiv 
to  the  constitution,  reestablished  a  herein 
itaiy  nobility  and  the  primogeniture. 
This  was,  however,  different  m>m  the 
former  feudal  nobility,  since  the  title  was 
connected  with  a  certain  income,  without 
any  privileges  in  regard  to  taxes,  jurisdic- 
tion, conscription,  offices,  &c.,  and  the 
rank  was  lost  with  that  uicome.  While 
lying  before  Vienna  (1809),  Napoleon  add- 
ed to  the  two  ordera  of  the  legion  of  hon- 
or and  of  the  iron  crown,  that  of  the 
three  golden  fleeces.  (See  Fleeces.]  Thus 
he  provided  for  the  splendor  of  the 
throne,  for  the  reward  of  merit,  and  the 
gratification  of  vanity.  Meanwhile  he 
directed  his  attention  to  all  the  depart- 
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mentB  of  gorenunent  He  provided  for 
the  more  eflfectual  administntion  of  jus- 
tice by  a  new  code,  and  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  kws  by  the  oi|;anizatioD  of 
eoaits  of  cveiy  degree.  To  repress  ueu- 
ly,  he  issued  a  decree  (March  17, 1806), 
which  secured  the  peasantry  from  the 
extortions  of  the  Jews ;  and  it  was  one  of 
the  fovorite,  but  impracticable  plans  of 
the  emperor,  to  eflecta  political  and  moral 
regeneration  of  the  Jews  throughout 
Europe.  (See  Jews.)  He  exerted  the 
same  activitv  in  the  encouragement  of 
industry  and  internal  commerce, — ^wit- 
ness the  efibrts  to  discover  useAil  substi- 
tutes for  the  prohibited  colonial  products ; 
the  great  pnze  oflered  for  the  invention 
of  the  best  machine  for  spinning  flax; 
the  construction  of  roads,  canals,  ports, 
and  his  various  architectural  works.  But 
oomparatively  litde  was  effected,  because 
eveiy  thing  was  subjected  to  military  or- 
ders, where  free  action  is  the  soul  of  suc- 
cess, and  because  of  the  disturbed  state 
of  Europe.  The  institutions  for  education 
in  the  empire  received  a  militaiy  organi- 
zation. March  17,  1806,  the  imperial 
univernty,  which  united  all  the  semina- 
ries of  instruction  in  the  empire  into  one 
great  whole,  was  established.  Napoleon's 
policy  in  regard  to  colonial  products  ex- 
erted the  greatest  influence  on  the  politi- 
cal connexions  of  Europe.  It  determined 
the  political  direction  or  all  the  continen- 
tal poweis,  and  was  most  injurious  to 
commerce.  (See  ContinenUd  System,  and 
Colonial  Products.)  England  opposed 
her  orders  in  council  to  the  decrees  of 
Berlin  and  Milan,  and  still  kept  up  her 
commercial  intercourse  with  some  parts 
of  the  continent  Napoleon  therefore 
had  recourse  to  violent  measures,  in 
which  we  are  to  look  for  the  immediate 
causes  of  the  war  with  Russia  in  1812. 
In  the  treaty  of  March  16, 1810,  between 
France  and  Holland,  the  latter  had  been 
obliffed  to  cede  to  France  Dutch  Brabant, 
Zeaimnd,  with  the  island  of  Schowen, 
and  the  part  of  Guelders  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Waal,  for  which  the  attack  of  the 
English  on  Holland,  in  1809,  had  given  a 
pretext  The  king  of  Holland  having 
resiffned  the  crown  in  favor  of  his  son 
(July  1,  1810),  the  kingdom  was  incor- 
porated with  France,  by  the  decree  of 
Kambouillet,  July  9, 1810.  But  England 
persevered  in  maintaining  the  orders  in 
council,  and  Napoleon  declared  it  was 
necessary  that  the  whole  coast  of  the 
North  sea  should  be  placed  under  his 
immediate  inspection.  The  mouths  of 
tiie  Ems,  the  Weser  and  the  Elbe,  witii 


the  Hanae  towns  (about  13^714 
miles,  and  more  tlian  1,000,000 
tantsj,  were  therefore  aibitrarily  incorpo- 
rated with  France  (December  10, 1610). 
The  Valais  had  already  (November  13; 
1810)  experienced  the  same  frte,  for  the 
securing  of  the  road  over  the  Simplom* 
The  tanff  of  Trianon,  which  was  detkgoed 
to  prevent  the  use  of  colonial  articlee  on 
the  continent,  by  the  imposition  of  enor- 
mous duties,  was  forceci  on  aD  the  fed- 
erative suites,  while  the  decree  of  Fon- 
tainebleau  ordered  all  articles  of  Engliah 
manufacture  found  in  France  and  the 
dependent  states  to  be  burned.  This  oiw 
der  was  strictiy  observed  in  France^ 
whilst  means  were  taken  to  promote  the 
production  of  certain  important  articles^ 
such  as  sugar,  tobacco,  indigo,  in  the 
country.  The  importation  was  also  ner- 
mitted  by  licenses  to  the  advantage  of^tfae 
government  But  the  union  of  Northeni 
Germanv  with  the  empire  had  injured 
some  of^the  princes  of  the  confederacy. 
The  mdemniflcations  which  had  beea 
promised  to  them  could  not  overcome  the 
odium  of  this  step.  The  principal  of 
these  injured  princes  was  the  duke  of 
Oldenburg,  a  near  relation  of  the  RussBan 
emperor;  and  the  continuance  of  peace 
had  already  become  problematicaL  But, 
before  these  apprehensions  were  realized, 
the  birth  of  the  king  of  Rome  (see  Reich' 
gtadt)  gave  the  emperor  new  hopes.  In 
1809,  when  Napoleon  declared  the  JpeiMd 
territory  a  province  of  France,  and  Rome 
a  city  of  the  empire,  he  determined  tiiat 
the  heir  apparent  of  France  should  bear 
the  tide  of  king  of  Rome,  and  that  the 
emperor  of  France  should  be  crowned  in 
Rome  within  the  10  tiist  years  of  his  gov* 
ernment  The  state  of  tilings  in  Spain,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  oppowd  the  FVench 
with  unexpected  firmness,  and  the  daily 
increasmg  prospect  of  an  approaching 
war  with  the  North,  which  renised  to  co- 
operate any  longer  in  the  views  of  F^imoe 
(although  the  friendly  relations  hitherto 
mamtained  with  the  court  of  St  Peters- 
burg were  not  yet  formally  broken  o^ 
and  the  prince  of  Ponte-Corvo,  tiie  near 

*  At  this  time,  the  French  empire,  ander  Napo- 
leon, consisted  of  190  departments.  The  tern* 
tory  annexed  to  the  crown,  fnm  the  commence- 
ment of  the  subjection  of  the  mat  crowa  vas- 
sals, and  the  expulsion  of  the  English  from 
France,  to  the  close  of  the  conquests  of  Napo- 
leon, who  nearly  restored  the  ancient  empire  of 
Charlemagne,  comprised  82  of  these  departments, 
of  which  t&  Gennan  empire  bad  fi]iiilshed39,  with 
12,000,000  inbabitaau  -,  the  Dutch,  24  $  Italy,  18  $ 
and  Spain,  1.  The  kings  of  France  had  con- 
ouerccl  38,  the  French  arms  until  1799, 17,  and 
ue  emperor,  27. 
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comicadoii  of  Joseph,  the  brother  of  the 
emperor,  had  been  dected  successor  to 
the  tfarooe  of  Sweden),  did  not  ptomise 
&Yorably  for  the  future.  The  English 
also  carried  on  an  important  commerce 
with  Russia,  in  colonial  produce,  throu^ 
Gothenburg  and  the  ports  of  the  Baltic, 
of  which  complaint  was  made  to  the 
courts  of  Stockh<^  and  Petersburg.  The 
commeretal  polii^  of  Russia  in  1810  and 
1811,  and  its  disapprobation  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  duke  of  Oldenburg,  had  ex- 
otied  the  ^tnist  of  Napoleon.  He  Mras 
confident  of  a  declaration  of  war  against 
Kngland  by  the  U.  States,  with  whom  he 
had  been  reconciled,  and  he  felt  that  he 
nig-fat  speak  the  langua^  of  ofl^ded 
confidence  towards  Russia.  The  conse- 
quence was  a  war,  which  commenced  in 
July,  1812^  and  in  which,  besides  the 
states  of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine 
and  the  duchy  of  Warsaw,  Austria  and 
Praaria  were  allies  of  France.  (Concern- 
ing diis  war,  which  rolled  back  fi*om  the 
Kremlin,  where  Napoleon  had  his  head- 
quaiteiB  amidst  the  smoking  ruins  of 
Moscow,  acrosB  the  battle-field  of  Leipeic, 
to  the  heights  of  Montmartre,  see  the 
article  Rustian-Ckmum  Wear  from  1812  to 
181SL)  TIm  immense  preponderance  of 
the  French  empire,  ana  its  endless  wan 
and  exactions,  had  exhausted  the  patience 
of  the  nations  of  Europe;  and  princes 
and  people  rose  together  to  throw  off  the 
load.  (The  disappointment  of  the  e2q>ec- 
latioBB  held  out  to  the  people  of  Europe, 
when  they  made  common  cause  with  die 
princes  against  Napoleon,  this  is  not  the 
place  to  discuss.)  An  anny  of  812,000 
men,  to  which,  according  to  the 
ment  made  at  Trachenburg,  in 
(July  12,  1813).  Austria  had  fiimished 
^&lf}QO  men,  Russia,  249,000,  Prussia, 
277,000,  and  Sweden,  24,000,  destroyed 
the  French  empire,  and  the  trophies  of  20 
yean  of  Ttctory,  in  9  months.  On  March 
31, 1814,  the  aUied  ttoo^  entered  Paris, 
and  Alexander  declared,  in  the  name  of 
the  allied  sovereigns,  that  they  would  not 
negotiate  with  mpoleon  Bonaparte,  nor 
with  any  of  his  tamily;  that  they  ac* 
kaowledged  the  right  of  France  onl^  to 
the  territory  embraced  within  its  ancient 
limits  under  its  kings;  and,  finally,  that  they 
would  acknowledge  and  guaranty  the  gov- 
ernment which  the  French  nation  should 
adopt  They  therefore  invited  the  senate 
to  establish  a  provisoiy  government  for 
the  administration  of  the  country  and  the 
preparation  of  a  constitution.  Accord- 
mgly  the  senate  assembled  April  1,  under 
the  praidency  of  Talleyrand^  whom,  with 


feur  other  members,  they  charged  with 
the  provisory  government  On  the  next 
day,  it  declared  that  Napoleon  and  his 
family  had  forfeited  the  throne  of  France. 
The  legislative  body  ratified  this  decree, 
which  the  provisory  government  publish- 
ed, and  soon  after  made  known  the  recall 
of  Lpuis  XVUI  (q.  v.)  to  the  throne  of 
France.  Meanwhile  (April  11^  Napoleon 
had  resiffned  the  crown  unconoitionally  in 
&vor  of  his  son,  at  Fontainebleau.  A 
treaty  was  concluded  the  same  day  ceding 
to  him  the  island  of  Elba.  (For  the  his- 
tories  of  this  period,  see  the  article  A%p»- 

III.  flwtofyofJRtmce,/KwittelleilonH 
turn  of  the  Bourbons,  to  tkt  DedaaraiiQn  </ 
LouM'PMl^,  SSng  of  Ihe  fVench;  from 
1814  to  1830.  The  Bourbons  were  re- 
stored to  the  throne  of  France  fay  the 
senate.  But  did  the  nation  receive  them 
with  joy?  Those,  no  doubt,  who  had 
nothing  to  expect  but  fixim  a  change; 
those  who  wished  for  a  return  of  the 
feudal  times  ^  those  who  still  cherished  a 
sort  of  religious  attachment  to  the  old 
dynasty ;  the  greater  part  of  the  clergj^ 
and  those  who  desired  the  restoration  of 
the  ancient  ecclesiastical  establishment; 
and,  finally,  those  who  were  sick  of  wai^ 
and  hoped  for  peace  under  the  Bourbons^ 
— these  welcomed  theur  return;  but  the 
nation  at  large  received  them  with  relao- 
tance,  chie^  for  three  reasons:  L  be* 
cause  they  had  been  placed  on  the  throne 
by  foreign  arms  (Louis  XVUI  openly 
acknowledged  that  he  owed  his  throne  to 
the  English) ;  2.  because,  while  they  had 
been  absent  fiom  France,  it  had  undeiw 
»ne  a  total  change,  and  they  had  thus 
$come  strangers  to  the  country  in  which 
the  principles  of  the  revolution  were  per- 
manently established;  3.  because  they 
brought  back  with  them  an  obsolete  no- 
hUasty  opposed  to  the  whole  spuit  and 
tei^dency  of  modem  French  politics.  The 
Bourbons  were,  m  fact,  in  a  situation 
similar  to  that  of  some  fkmilies  in  the 
middle  ages,  who  seated  themselves  on 
conquered  thrones,  but  formed  no  into- 

rt  part  of  the  nation.  There  was,  fix>m 
beginning,  a  feeling  of  distrust  be- 
tween the  rufers  and  the  nation— a  sta^ 
of  things  which  can  never  continue  long 
in  a  constitutional  sovemment  During 
the  15  yean  in  whicn  the  Bourbons  (mce 
more  occupied  the  French  throne,  the 
division  between  the  two  parties  was  con- 
stantiy  widening,  and  the  partisans  of  the 
government  were  becommg  more  and 
more  explicit  in  their  demands  for  an  ab- 
solute monnrcby,    In  addition  to  qU  thiS| 
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the  public  indignatioii  was  excited  by  the 
obeurd  theoiy  of  legitimacy,  as  promul- 
gated by  the  coDgress  of  Vienna — a  tbe- 
oiy  of  which  a  definition  never  could  be 
^ven,  and  for  which,  neverthelees,  ^  Soph- 
istry lent  her  colors  to  the  most  extniva- 
Sint  pretensions  of  tyranny,''  to  repeat 
e  words  of  sir  James  Mackintosli;  a 
theory  which  offended  the  deepest  feel- 
ings of  the  nation,  and  declared  the  strug- 
gles of  2G  years  to  be  nothing  but  insur- 
rectionary disturbances ;  and  which,  while 
it  declared  Napoleon  an  illegitimate  ruler, 
acknowledged  the  lawfiilness  of  the  sway 
of  the  kings  of  Bavaria,  Wurtemburg, 
Saxony,  and  several  others,  whom  he  had 
created.  So  entirely  was  die  spirit  of  the 
Bourbonists  at  variance  with  that  of  the  na- 
tion, that  many  individuals,  who  had  at  first 
welcomed  tlie  return  of  the  royal  family, 
declared  for  Napoleon  when  he  landed  from 
Elba,  convinced  that  Uie  Bourbons  and 
France  were  no  longer  fit  for  each  otlier. 
We  must  be  content  here  with  a  brief 
enumeration  of  the  events  which  have  ta- 
ken place,  for  a  developement  of  the  causes 
which  have  produced  them  would  far  ex- 
ceed our  limits.  Louis  XVIII  entered 
Paris,  May  3,  1814.  A  plan  of  a  constitu- 
tion had  already  been  adopted  by  the  sen- 
ate, April  5di,  and  by  the  legislative  body 
on  the  following  day.  This  fumlamental 
law  was  to  be  confirmed  by  Louis  XV^III, 
before  ascending  the  throne;  but  he 
merely  issued  the  declaration  of  St  Ouen 
(May  2),  in  which,  as  king  of  France  and 
Navarre,  he  publicly  declared  his  adop- 
tion of  the  principles  of  the  new  constitu- 
tion, as  his  brother,  the  count  D'Artois, 
had  aheady  done  in  the  character  of 
lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  but 
reserved  for  himself  the  right  of  revising 
the  document,  which  bore  marks  of  the 
haste  in  which  it  had  been  dra^vn  up  by 
the  senate.  The  new  constitutional  char- 
ter was  pi-esented  to  the  nation  by  the 
king  on  the  4th  of  June.  (See  Vkarte 
QmMvcHonnelU.)  It  contained  the  princi- 
ples of  a  limited  monarchy ;  as,  the  equali- 
ty of  all  Frenchmen  in  tlie  eye  of  the  law ; 
the  equal  obligation  of  all  to  contribute  to 
the  expenses  of  the  state ;  the  equal  right 
of  all  Frenchmen  to  ail  offices ;  personal 
liberty ;  the  free  exercise  of  religion,  and 
the  liberty  of  the  press ;  the  security  of 
property;  the  oblivion  of  the  past;  the 
suppression  of  the  conscription.  The 
person  of  the  king  (in  whom  was  vested 
the  executive  power,  the  command  of  the 
forces  of  the  kingdom,  the  right  of  de- 
claring war  and  making  peace,  of  ap- 
pointing officers,  and  proposing  and  pub- 


lishing the  laws)  was  declared  inviolal>Ie ; 
die  legislative  power  was  vested  in  him 
in  conjunction  with  the  two  cliambers*, 
laws  relating  to  imposts  and  taxes  were  re- 
quired to  be  presented  first  to  tiie  cham- 
ber of  deputies;  the  two  houses  were 
pennittcd  to  petition  for  the  proposal  of  a 
law ;  the  legislature  was  required  to  grant 
the  civil  list  of  the  king  for  the  neriwi  of 
his  reign.    The  king  convoked  the  cham- 
bers, named  tiie  peers,  hereditary  or  per- 
sonal, prorogued  the  chambers,  and  dis- 
solved the  chamber  of  deputies,  but  was 
required  to  summon  a  new  one  witliiu 
tiircc  montiis;   the  two  chambers  couJiI 
only  be  in  session  at  the  same  time ;  the 
chanil)er  of  deputies  was  to  be  compobt  d 
of  deputies  chosen  by  tiie  elecionu  col- 
leges, one  fifth  pait  to  be  renewed  yearly ; 
to  be  eligible  us  a  deputy,  it  was  necessa- 
ry to  be  40  years  old,  and  pay  1000  fraiics 
of  direct  taxes.    The  king  appointed  the 
presidents  of  the  electonu  colleges,  and 
die  president  of  the  chamber  of  deputies, 
out  of  five  candidates  j)roposed  by  the 
chamber.      The  chancellor  presided  in 
the  chamber  of  peers.    On  the  14th  of 
May,  Louis  created  the  new  ministry,  and, 
on  the  3d  of  August,  a  new  council  of 
state.    The  king^s  household  was  newly 
organized ;  and  the  old  nobility  were  re- 
stored to  many  of  their  fonner  privileges 
at  court.     The  royal  orders  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  of  military  merit,  the  order  of  St. 
Louis,  and  that  of  Sl  ilichael,  were  re- 
vived ;  the  legion  of  honor  received  a  new 
decoration  (the  portrait  of  Henry  IV)  and 
a  new  organization,  and  the  onlcr  of  the 
silver  lily  was  founded.    The  peace  con- 
cluded with  the  allies  at  Paris,  May  30, 
1814,  confined  France  to  the  limits  of 
January  1st,  1702 ;  it  retained,  however, 
the  territories  acquired  in  its  interior  by 
tiie  incorporation  of  Avignon  and  Venais- 
sin,  notwithstanding  tiie  protest  of  the 
pope  {see  Moureau's  Rtjiexions  sur  ks 
rr<4estatwns  du  Pope  Pie  VII,  rMivts  a 
Avignon  tt  au  comU  de  Fcnaissin,  1818) ; 
Mond)elliard,  too,  and  similar  i>laccs,  re- 
mained in  its  hands.  It  was  also  permitted 
to  retain  Aunecy  and  Chamberiy,  froin 
Savoy.    On  the  other  hand.  Great  Britain 
retauied  possession  of  Malta;  and  France 
resigned  to  Uiat  power  die  islands  of  To- 
bago and  St.  Lucia,  in  tije  West  Indies 
and  the  Isle  of  France.    The  other  colo- 
nies were  restored  to  France,  who  also 
kept  possession  of  the  treasures  of  art 
carried  off  from  countries  wliicb  had  been 
occupied  by  her  arms.    A  number  of 
ordinances  provided  for  the  reonganiza- 
tion  of  tiie  kingdom.    The  fornoauon  of 
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a  new  anny  wnito  be  effected  by  recruha 
Meafluies  were  also  taken  to  retrieve  the 
disordered  finances ;  but  the  state  of  affiiin 
did  not  allow  any  diminution  of  the  taxes : 
the  dniU  rhunit  (q.  v.),  and  the  monopoly 
of  tobacco,  notwithstanding  their  unpopu- 
larity, were  preserved.  The  civil  hst  of 
the  king  was  again  fixed  at  25  million 
fiancs,  and  the  debts,  amounting  to  30 
nullioDS,  which  the  king  had  contracted 
during  his  residence  in  foreign  countries, 
were  assumed  as  the  debts  of  the  state. 
But  the  freedom  of  the  press,  promised 
in  the  charter,  was  subjected  to  restrictions 
by  the  establishment  of  a  censorship,  and 
various  police  regulations  excited  the  dis- 
content of  the  nation,  especially  of  the 
Parisians,  who  could  not  tolerate  the 
restoration  of  the  ancient  forms  and  prin- 
ciples. It  was  soon  perceived,  that  a 
great  difference  of  opinion  prevailed 
among  the  members  of  the  roval  family 
and  amonc  the  mimsters.  The  risinff 
ambi^n  of  the  cleigy  was  discerned,  and 
bigotry  began  to  raise  its  head.  The 
hoion  conferred  on  the  old  nobility, 
and  the  emigrants,  who  had  returned 
with  the  court,  also  excited  great  discon- 
tent The  national  pride  was  offended 
by  the  public  declaration  of  the  king,  that 
he  owed  his  crown  to  the  prince  regent 
of  England.  The  army  was  in  the  state 
of  the  highest  irritation;  the  remem- 
brance of  him  under  whom  they  had  ac- 
quired so  much  glory  and  power  was  yet 
nesh,  when  they  saw  their  corps  dissolved, 
their  dotations,  thdr  pay  and  theirpensions 
dimiiuahed,  their  importance  and  their 
influence  destroyed,  and  they  themselves 
compelled  to  chanf;e  their  fiivorite  badges 
for  others^  on  which  they  had  formerly 
trampled.  The  holders  of  the  national 
domains  feared  to  lose  them.  The  people 
were  discontented  with  the  burden  of  the 
taxes,  the  alleviation  of  which  had  been 
promised  to  them.  In  this  state  of  pub- 
lic feeling  nothing  could  be  more  fatal 
for  the  royal  government  than  the  sud- 
den r^ppearance  of  Napoleon  on  the 
coast  of  France,  the  1st  of  March,  1815. 
These  dreumstances  explain  why,* with- 
out the  existence  of  an  actual  conspiracy 
in  &vor  of  Napoleon,  die  measures  taken 
to  oppose  his  progress  were  unsuccessful ; 
wfa^  the  army  and  a  great  part  of  the 
na&on  declared  for  him ;  and  why,  after  a 
march  of  18  days,  which  resembled  a 
triumph,  he  was  able  to  enter  Paris 
(March  20)  without  shedding  a  drop  of 
blood.  The  king  and  his  partisans  left 
the  country.  N^K>leon  immediately  an- 
nulled moat  of  the  royal  ordinances^  dis- 


solved the  4WO  ehambers,  and  named  a 
new  ministry.  He  declared  that  he  should 
content  himself  with  the  limits  of  France^' 
as  settled  by  the  peace  of  Paris,  and  that 
he  would  establish  his  government  on 
liberal  principles.  But  he  could  not  satis- 
fy the  expectations  of  the  different  parties ; 
much  less  could  he  avert  the  danger  of  a 
new  war  with  Eyrope.  As  soon  as  the 
news  of  Napoleon's  landing  in  France 
was  received  at  Vienna,  the  ministers  of 
all  the  allied  powers,  who  were  assembled 
in  congress  there,  declared  Napoleon 
(March  13, 1815J  the  enemy  and  disturber 
of  the  repose  or  the  world ;  and  that  the 
powers  were  firmly  resolved  to  employ 
all  means,  and  unite  all  their  efforts,  to 
maintain  the  treaty  of  Paris.     For  this 

furpose,  Austria,  Russia,  England  and 
'russia  concluded,  March  25ui,  a  new 
treaty,  on  the  basis  of  that  of  Chaumont 
(March  1,  1814),  whereby  each  power 
agreed  to  bring  150)000  men  into  the 
field  against  Napoleon^  who,  on  his  part^ 
was  indefatigable  in  making  preparations 
for  war.  At  the  same  time  (April  23),  he 
published  the  additional  act  to  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  empire,  and  summoned 
the  meeting  of  the  Chanup  de  Mod,  which 
accepted  that  act  (June  A  (See  Champ 
de  Mara,  and  de  Med,  and  Cent  Jours,)  On 
the  7th  of  June,  the  new  chambers  met 
Tlie  army  expressed  great  attachment  to 
him,  but  the  nation  was  less  confident 
His  greatest  difficult  was  the  want  of 
supphea  The  expedition  of  Murat  against 
Austria  (April,  1815)  firustrated  the  secret 
negotiations  of  Napoleon  with  the  court 
of  Vienna.  War  was  unavoidable.  The 
armies  of  the  allies  formed  a  cordon 
around  the  fitintieia  of  France,  extending 
fix>m  Ostend  to  Switzerland,  and  beyond 
it  to  Italy.  Napoleon,  with  his  main  ar- 
my, advanced  to  meet  the  English  and 
Prussians,  under  Wellington  and  Blucher, 
who  were  approaching  fix)m  the  Nether- 
lands. Ailer  some  skirmishes  with  the 
oumosta  on  the  fixintiers,  the  French  at- 
tacked the  Prussians  at  Thuin  on  the 
Sambre,  June  15,  and  drove  them  back* 
On  the  16th,  Napoleon  gained  a  victory 
over  the  Prussians  in  the  plains  of  Fleu- 
rus.  (See  liufn^^,  and  ^fudrebras,)  But, 
on  the  18th,  be  was  entirely  defeated  at 
Waterloo  (q.  v.),  and  the  allies  advanced, 
almost  without  resistance,  towards  Paris. 
As  Napoleon  saw  that  France  was  lost  to 
Mm,  he  resigned  the  crown,  on  the  22d 
of  June,  in  a  proclamation  to  the  French 
nation,  and  at  the  same  time  declared  his 
son  emperor,  under  the  tide  of  Mqtoleon 
R     A  prDTiai<Mial  goveniment,  at  the 
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head  of  which  was  Fouch6,  was  vested 
with  the  administration  of  the  state. 
Napoleon  left  the  capital,  and  surrendered 
iiimself  to  the  English,  as  the  way  to  the 
United  States  was  shut  against  him.  (See 
JVapoleon.)  (For  the  history  of  the  hundred 
days,  see  tne  works  of  Benjamin  Constant, 
and  Fleuiy  de  Chaboulon.)  The  army  of 
the  allies  bad,  in  the  mean  time,  arrived  at 
Paris,  where,  on  the  3d  of  July,  a  milita- 
ry convention  was  concluded  by  BUicher 
and  Wellington,  with  marshal  Davoust, 
according  to  the  articles  of  which  the 
French  army  retired  behind  the  Loire, 
and  Paris  was  surrendered  to  the  troo[xs 
of  the  allies.  On  the  6th,  they  entered 
Paris ;  and,  on  the  following  aay,  Louis 
XVIII  a  second  lime  took  possession  of 
his  til  rone.  Hereupon  a  new  chamber  of 
deputies  was  convoked,  the  French  army 
behind  the  Loire  was  disbanded,  and  an 
order  was  issued  for  the  formation  of  a 
new  army.  Severe  measures  were  adopt- 
ed against  the  adherents  of  Napoleon. 
(See  Lmiis  XVIIL)  The  condition  of 
France  was  deplorable;  a  foreed  tran- 
quillity prevailed  where  the  armies  of  the 
allies  were  stationed — ^they  occupied  al- 
most two  thirds  of  the  country — but  the 
other  parts .  of  the  kingdom  were  the 
scene  of  troubles  and  bloodshed.  The 
allied  powers  did  not  treat  France  with 
the  same  forbearance  that  they  had  done 
the  year  before.  After  much  negotiation, 
the  treaty  of  Paris  was  concluded  be- 
tween them  and  Louis  XVIII  (Nov.  20), 
on  the  following  conditions:  the  limits 
of  France  were  to  remain  as  in  1790; 
France  was  to  surrender  four  fortresses 
(Landau,  Philipiwville,  Sarre-Louis  and 
Marienburg),  the  duchy  of  Bouillon,  that 
part  of  the  department  of  the  Lower 
Rhine  situated  on  the  left  l)ank  of  the 
Lauter,  a  part  of  the  district  of  Gex,  and 
the  part  of  Savoy  which  had  been  left  to 
France  in  181 4  (in  all,  434,000  inhabitants) ; 
she  was  bound  not  to  erect  any  fortress 
within  three  leagues  of  Basic,  in  the  place 
of  the  fortifications  of  Hiiningen,  which 
had  l>een  demolished  immediately  after 
its  surrender ;  renouncecl  her  claims  to  the 
principality  of  Monaco ;  agreed  to  pay 
to  the  allies  a  contribution  of  700  million 
francs,  to  give  up  17  citadels  for  from  three 
to  five  years,  and  to  support  150,000  troops 
of  tlie  allies  within  her  frontiers.  The 
French  government  n-as  further  bound  to 
satisfy  the  lawful  claims  of  individuals, 
corporations  or  institutions  in  the  coun- 
tries of  the  allies,  and  to  restore  all  the 
treasures  of  literature  and  art  which  tlie 
French  had  carried  off  from  conquered 


countries.    The  last  article  was  execut- 
ed while  the  foreign  troops  were  in  Paris. 
Finally,  France   agreed    to  abolish  the 
slave-trade  unconditionafly.    This  treaty 
was  signed  by  Richelieu,  the  president  of 
the  new  ministry,  appointed  in  September, 
1815.    The  nation  was  discontented ;  but 
the  spirit  of  reaction,  which  was  perceiv- 
ed in  the  ehantJbrt  ifUmwaUe  (q.  v.),  si- 
lenced -all  opposition.  The  law  of  the  29th 
of  October,  1815,  granted  to  the  govern- 
ment the  extraordinary  power  of  confin- 
ing  all   |>ersons    suspected    of   designs 
against  the  king  and  the   state,  without 
previous  conviction  by  a  judicial  tribunal, 
and  often  without  publicity.     Finally,  tbe 
two  chambeis  passed  the  law  c€  amnesty 
proposed  bv  the  king  (January  6,  1810), 
by  which  all  those  who  had  voted  for  the 
death  of  Louis  XVI,  or   had  accepted 
offices  from  Napoleon  during  the  hundred 
days,  were  forever   banished    from  the 
kingdom.     This  victory  of  the  royalists 
was  succeeded  by  the  dismissal  of  several 
thousand  judges  and  other  officersw    Yet 
the  minister  and  other  officers  were  not 
royal  enough  for  the  ultra  royaJists  (see 
Ultra\  who  considered  the  government 
of  France  in  1789  as  the  only  legitiniate 
one.    All  events  posterior  to  that  period 
were  to  them  a  series  of  crimes,  and  evcrr 
individual  who  had  been   concerned  iii 
them  a  criminal.    Those  who  had  never 
contaminated  themselves  by  any  partici- 
pation in  the  revolution,  but  had  opposed 
it  from  tlie  firet  constitution,  they  called 
plein-vttrs,    or   tnie    Frenchmen;   those 
who  fiad  been  in  favor  of  the  first  assem- 
bly, but  had  adhered  firmly  to  tbe  kinff, 
were  pure  in  a  less  degree.    All  otliers 
were  in  their  eyes  more  or  less  suspicioua, 
and  not  true  Frenchmen.    On  the  other 
hand,  the  party  directly  the  opposite  of 
the  ultras  considered  every  thing  which 
had  happened  in  France  for  the  preced- 
ing 25  years,  as  belonging  to  a  period  of 
great  national  developement,  to  which  it 
was  the  duty  of  every  Frenchman  to 
have  contributed  according  to  his  mean?. 
Whoever  abandoned  France  at  lliat  time, 
whoever  deprived  her  of  his  services,  or 
bore    arms  against    her,  whatever  mnr 
have  l)een  the  form  of  covernment,  was 
a  traitor  to  his  country.    Thus  each  jmit}' 
defended  its  own  cause  as  the  cause  ot 
justice,  and  accused  the  other  party  of 
treason.    The  attacks  of  the  ultras  iu  the 
two  chambers  upon  the  ministers,  finaHy 
led  to  the  decisive  step  of  the  5dj  of  Scjv 
tember  (see  Louis  XVUK  when  tbe  kinj? 
dissolved  the  chamber  of  deputies.    Tl»e 
new  chamber  was  opened  Nov.  4,  ISloi 
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with  a  speech  from  the  king,  which  de- 
scribed in  plain  tenns  the  unfavorable 
condition  of  France.  The  budget  of 
1817  was  much  greater  than  that  of  18]  6, 
on  account  of  the  deficit  of  the  three  pre- 
ceding years.  The  principal  objects  dis- 
cussed in  the  two  chambers  related  to 
the  electoral  colleges,  the  finances,  the 
responsibility  of  the  ministers,  and  the 
freedom  of  the  press.  The  independents 
and  liberals  obtained  the  law  of  election 
of  February  5,  1817,  and  the  recruiting 
law  of  March  6,  1818,  but  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  their  attacks  on  the  laws  of  ex- 
ception (see  LanjDs  of  ExcepHon^by  which 
tl^e  complete  operation  of  tne  charter 
was  prevented.  Meanwhile,  the  ultras 
lost  ground,  particularly  by  the  discoveiy 
of  their  intrigues  in  excitmg  the  troubles 
in  Grenoble,  18J6,  and  in  Lyons,  1817. 
Tlie  ministere  had  also  the  majority  in 
the  session  of  1817,  which  was  closed 
May  16, 1818.  The  administration,  how- 
ever, oscillated  between  the  contending 
parties,  until  the  discovery  of  the  white 
conspiracy,  in  July,  1818,  by  which  the 
ultras  wished  to  engage  the  allies  to  assist 
in  abolishing  the  charter,  when  it  inclined 
more  to  the  uberals  and  the  national  party. 
(See  Dtccaes,)  On  account  of  the  appear- 
ances of  permanent  tranquillity  m  the 
kingdom,  the  ministry  succeeded  in  ob- 
tainmg  a  diminution  of  the  army  of  occu- 
pation one  fifth,  in  the  spring  of  1817 ; 
and  the  financial  difiiculties  of  1817  were 
oMiated  by  a  loan  from  the  Barings  in 
London,  and  Hope  in  Amsterdam.  The 
public  confidence  in  the  administration  of 
the  finances  was  increased  bv  the  admis- 
sion of  French  houses  in  the  loan  of  1818, 
who  offered  more  than  was  wanted,  and  on 
better  terms  than  the  forei^ers.  But 
the  new  loan  of  34  milhons,  which 
was  necessary  to  eftect  the  complete 
evacuation  of  France  by  the  army  of 
occupation  in  the  autumn  of  1818,  was 
concluded,  at  the  request  of  the  allies, 
with  the  houses  of  Barins  and  of  Hope, 
notwithstanding  more  favorable  con- 
ditions offered  by  the  French  bankers, 
Lafitte,  Casimir-Perrier  and  others,  who 
were  willing  to  engage  for  tlie  whole  sum. 
This  circumstance  pive  such  ofiTence  in 
France,  that  the  foreign  houses  finally  re- 
linquished a  part  of  the  sum  in  favor  of 
some  of  the  French  houses.  With  the 
evacuation  of  the  French  territory  by  the 
foreign  troops,  which  was  determined 
upon  by  the  congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
the  9th  of  October,  1818,  and  accomplish- 
ed in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  was 
connected  the  payment  of  ^e  expenses 


of  the  war,  and  of  the  individual  claims 
of  the  subjects  of  foreign  powers  on  the 
French  government  and  nation.  Here 
the  French  diplomacy  was  successfu].  In 
the  settlement  of  the  matter  of  liquida- 
tions, the  amount  of  which  vnis  reduced 
fix>m  1600  to  1390  millions,  the  payment 
of  the  debt  which  had  been  assumed  by 
France,  by  the  treaty  of  May  30,  1814, 
and  acknowledged  by  the  chamber  of 
1815,  as  well  as  by  the  treaty  of  Novem- 
ber 20, 1815^  was  postponed  until  the  year 
1818;  and,  as  Russia  and  Wellington 
were  agreed  on  this  point,  the  other  com- 
missioners were  obliged  to  accept,  in  pay- 
ment of  these  1390  millions,  a  rent  of  16 
millions  and  40,000  francs,  which,  at  the 
market  price,  corresponded  to  a  capital 
of  275  million  francs— ^about  the  seventh 
part  of  their  lawful  claims.  A  rent  of  3 
millions  was  granted  to  England  in  a  sep- 
arate article,  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  Bnt- 
ish  subjects.  Finally,  the  remaining  280 
millions  were  reduced  at  Aix-la-Chapelle 
to.  265  million  francs.  France  was  ad- 
mitted, November  12,  into  the  alliance 
of  the  great  European  powers  (see  Quad- 
rupU  fiance),  and  concurred  in  the  dec- 
laration of  the  Christian  law  of  nations, 
as  the  new  basis  of  the  European  policy, 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  November  15,  1818, 
The  old  royalist  spiril  continued  to  revive 
in  France,  and  the  prime  minister,  the 
duke  de  Richelieu  (q.  v.),  declared  himself 
against  the  further  developement  of  the 
constitutional  system,  and  against  the  re- 
taining of  the  existing  mode  of  election.  A 
schism  in  the  ministry  was  the  conse- 
quence, until  December,  1818,  when  the 
minister  Decazes  gained  a  complete  vic- 
tory over  the  ultras^  in  the  defence  of  the 
law  of  election  and  the  maintenance  of 
liberal  principles.  Louis  XVIII  named  a 
new  ministiy,  December  28  (the  third 
since  1815),  in  which  the  marquis  Des- 
soles  (general  and  peer)  succeeded  Rich- 
elieu as  president  of  the  ministerial  coun- 
cil ;  baron  Louis  succeeded  Corvette  in 
the  department  of  the  finances ;  marshal 
St.  Cvr  received  the  department  of  war ; 
Laine  was  followed  by  the  count  Decazes, 
in  die  ministiy  of  the  interior  (after  the 
suppression  of  the  ministiy  of  the  police), 
and  De  Serre  was  made  keeper  of  the 
seals,  and  minister  of  justice.  But  in  the 
double  conflict  with  the  ultra  royalists, 
and  the  extreme  left  (see  CoU  drmt\  this 
ministry  was  overthrown  the  19th  of  No- 
vember, 1819.  Dessoles,  St  Cyr  and 
Louis,  who  defended  the  liberal  construc- 
tion of  the  charter,  resigned ;  Pasquier, 
Latour-Mauboui^    and   Roy   succeeded 
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theuif  and  Decttno  became  prime  minis- 
ter. Decazea,  with  De  Serre  and  Portalia, 
concurred  in  the  views  of  the  moderate 
right  nde,  since  the  liberal  party  went  too 
fi^  for  them  in  their  demands.  The  new 
ministiy  was  as  yiolendy  attacked  by  the 
ultra  royaUatB  in  the  chamber  (the  ex* 
tieme  right  I  on  account  of  its  moderation^ 
aa  by  the  hberab  (on  the  extreme  left). 
The  administration  had  earned  several 
measures,  in  opposition  to  the  provisions 
of  the  charter,  by  the  second  ministiy 
(Richelieu  and  Lain^),  the  object  of 
which  was  to  overcome  the  opposition 
of  all  parties.  Among  tliem  were  the 
severe  measures  against  constiuctive  of* 
fences,  and  the  censorship  of  journals  and 
periodical  writings  on  political  subjects. 
Hence  the  continual  disputes  of  the  liWal 
journals  (the  Minavt  JVonpiue,  the  Bi-^ 
bUolhique  Hidariqut^  the  Ctnteur  Entro- 
pkn^  &c)  with  the  ministerial  papers^ 
among  which  the  Journal  deM  DAaU  vras 
the  most  distinguished,  and  with  the  pap^ns 
of  the  ultra  royalists,  the  Quotidimnef  the 
Gmservofeur,  the  Draptau  UanCy  and 
others,  which  attacked  the  charter  itselfl 
AUe  writers,  such  as  Benjamin  Constant, 
Comte  and  Dunoyer,  wrote  ft>r  the  libe- 
rals; Bonald,  Fi^v<6e  and  Ch&teaubriand 
(q.  V.)  for  the  ultras.  As  writere  often 
understand  the  laws  differently  from  the 
judge  and  the  crown  advocate,  fines  and 
imprisonments  were  often  the  share  of 
those  who  v?rotB  on  the  liberal  side.  The 
pnpdial  couits  were  abolished  at  the 
close  of  the  session  (1818),  and  crimes, 
which,  till  then,  had  been  under  their  ju- 
risdiction, were  again  subjected  to  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  assizes.  The  droit  d'au- 
haine  (see  Aubame),  which  had  been  re- 
stored by  Napoleon,  was  abolished  in 
1819.  While  this  secret  reaction  of  the 
adherents  of  the  old  system  (among 
whom  the  theocratic  party,  or  the  phrs 
de  la  foij  endeavored  to  undermine  the 
consdtutionai  system  by  means  of  mis- 
sions and  schools)  was  going  on,  the 
majority  of  the  nation  desired  a  pure 
constitutioiiaJ  ministry,  which  should  for- 
tify the  charter  bv  lavra,  and  national  in- 
stitutions resembling  it  in  spirit,  and  thus 
frustrate  the  intrigues  of  the  ultras,  who 
aimed  at  the  restoration  of  the  ancient 
feudal  system— the  three  estates  with  their 
privil^^es,  the  pariiaments  and  the  kOres 
de  caaieL  A  gouvemement  occuUe  was 
maintained,  under  the  direction  of  baron 
Vitrolles,  to  forward  the  views  of  the 
ultras.  Some  officera  of  state  abused 
their  power;  the  administration  of  crim- 
inal justice  suflered  gross  abusesi  and  was 


by  no  means  in  aeoordanee  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  charter,  in  fovor  of  pefscmal 
liberty.  (See  Berton's  ObserwtWmt  cri- 
tique9  sur  la  Procedure  erwuindU  d?aprk$  k 
(Sodt  qui  r^  la  JFVonce,  and  Bonenger, 
De  la  JuiHee  mmmtilt  en  JVanoe,  Paris, 
18ia)  The  charter  bad  abolished  the 
penalty  of  confiscation ;  but  the  enomous 
fines,  unposed  by  the  law  of  November 
9,  were  equivalent  to  actual  confisca- 
tions. Close  confinement  (le  $ecrd) 
vras  a  kind  of  monl  torture,  which  often 
lasted  for  yeais^  before  an  innocent  indi- 
vidual vras  set  at  liberty.  In  the  prisons^ 
condemned  criminals  were  conrounded 
vrith  those  who  were  merely  confined  for 
trial,  or  sentenced  to  imprisonment ;  the 
dregs  of  the  People  vritfa  men  detained 
for  political  ounces.  It  was  also  a  source 
of  discontent,  which  existed  till  the  final 
banishment  of  the  Bouiixms^  that  the 
nation  was  not  pemitted  to  choose  a  sin- 
gle magistrate.  All  ofiScen  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  ffovemment,  and  the  coun- 
cils of  the  departments  declared  the 
wishes  of  the  nation  in  the  name  of  their 
departments,  without  any  authority  fiom 
them,  80  that  their  vcMces  were  often  op 
posed  to  the  opinion  of  the  majori^  in 
the  departmentBi  Even  the  national 
guard,  which  was  not  permitted  to  elect  its 
officers,  was  not  every  where  composed 
of  proprieton^  but  oflen  arUtrarily  fonncd 
of  persons  vrithout  a  residence,  iad  with- 
out property ;  so  that,  in  several  depart- 
ments, it  was  merely  an  armed  instniment 
of  a  party.  This  vras  the  reason  that  so 
many  outrages  against  the  Protestants 
escaped  unpunished  in  difi^«nt  parts  of 
France.  In  reading  the  woik  of  ^^ff^ 
member  of  the  French  academy,  De  t&al 
dee  ProUekmi  en  Fhmee  danne  k  seizkme 
SUdejuequ'h  nos  Joun^  1818,  we  find  our- 
selves transported  back  to  the  times  of  the 
dragoonades.  Government  at  lai*  put  a 
stop  to  these  outnujes;  but  the  rourderen 
were  left  unpunished.*  The  recruiting 
law  of  St.  Cyr,  wUch  restored  equality 
in  the  military  service,  vras  particularly 
odious  to  the  fiiends  of  aristocraticpriri- 
leges.  The  nobility  complained  orper^ 
secutioni  vvfaile  the  slate  calendar  proved 
that  they  held  seven  eighths  of  the  pre- 
fectures and  the  most  unportant  mayor- 

*  These  violences  did  not  cease  until  Mardi. 
1819,  when  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitaoti  of 
the  Cevenoes  presented  themselyes  at  the  "7 
of  Mismes,  with  the  dedantion, "  ibatSO^OOQ  m« 
are  ready  to  descend  from  the  mountains  ^""[^ 
weapons  of  d^pair,  if  the  safety  of  their  b>weo 
require  it."  TTie  Methodists  in  Engjand  »«**J 
themselves,  at  that  time,  in  Aivar  of  ths  Fre&cA 
Protestants. 
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akies!    They  were  at  the  head  of  the 
militaiy  divisions,  of  the  legions,  of  the 
^endanntriej  of  the  tribunals,  of  the  em- 
oassies;  and  were  even  to  be  found  in 
tbe   financial    department!      Hence  the 
eomplaint,  that  civil  equality  did  not  exist 
in  France,  and  that  the  executive  power 
was  mostly  in  the  liands  of  a  caste,  which 
remembered  its  lost  privileges,  and  hated 
the  new  order  of  things.    In  addition  to 
this,  the  accusations  of  sedition  and  trea- 
BOO,  the  conduct  of  the  missionaries,  and 
the  intrigues  at  the  elections  of  the  depu- 
ties, inflamed  the  passions  of  the  people. 
The   legislation    and    administration, 
Bometimes  more  and  sometimes  less  in- 
fluenced by  the  constitutional  system,  are 
tbe  most  important  subjects  of  the  domes- 
tic  history  of  France.      The    external 
policy  of  France,  in  the  modem  European 
system,  was  in  unison  with  the  internal 
change.    While  strict  monarchical  prin- 
ciples were  gradually    gaining   strength 
and  influence  in  all  departments  of  the  do- 
mestic administration,  the  French  cabinet 
entered  more  and  more  deeply  into  the  con- 
tinental system  of  the  great  European  pow- 
ers.   The  accession  of  France  to  the  holy 
alliance,  at  the  congress  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle  (1818),  engaged  the  government  in  a 
policy,  the   tendency  of  which  was  to 
bring  the  constitution  and  administration 
of  the  country   more   into  accordance 
with  the  absolute  principles  of  the  system 
of  stabilibL  as  it  was  called  by  the  sove- 
^igns.    The  left  side  in  the  chamber  of 
^?P»ities,  however,  struggled  to  obtain  a 
ubeml  ministry;   while  the  government 
leaned  towards  the  views  of  tlie  centre,  or 
moderate  royalists,  and  was  supported  by 
the  majority  of  the  extreme  right     The 
election  laws  were  found  too  favorable  to 
the  liberal  party,  and  the  ministry  therefore 
proposed  a  new  election  law,  for  the  pur- 
iwee  of  giving  the  richest  land-holders  the 
preponderance    in  the   elections  of  the 
deputio,  and,  at  the  same  time,   some 
jaws  of  exception,   relative    to  personal 
hbemr  and  the  liberty  of  the  press  (which 
nad  been  provided  for  only  a  short  time  be- 
7«»  June  9, 1819),  for  the   purpose  of 
^°,^*»"g^e  expression  of  public  opinion. 
^  i2i?/^i^®^  circumstances,  the  session 
W1819  (fix)m  Nov.  29,  1819,  to  July  22, 
itsm  was  agitated  by  the  most  violent 
cwiflicts.    The  influence  of  the  royalists 
was  manifested  in  the  exclusion  of  Gi^- 
goire  from  the  chamber,  although  they  did 
n^w^f  ^  "^  *«^ving  him  pronounced 
S^^K^^^t-    The  two  parties  at. 
^i^/j'^^^erwith  reciprt>cil  accusa- 
tions, and  Decades,  the  piisidentof  the 


ministry,  had  already  proposed  several 
h\\\»  {prqjda),  calculated  to  gain  over  the 
moderate  of  both  sides  to  the  ministry, 
when  the  bloody  act  of  a  political  fanauc 
(Feb.  13, 1820),  the  murder  of  the  duke 
of  Berry  (see  iMuvd),  astonished  the  whole 
nation,  and  drew  forth  the  most  viru- 
lent accusations  fi^m  the  extreme  right 
M.  de  Labourdonnaye  called  upon  the 
chamber  to  use  all  means  for  the  sup- 
pression of  doctrines  equally  dangerous  to 
the  throne  and  to  humanity.  The  right 
side  was  particulariy  violent  in  its  attacks 
on  Decazes.  (q.  v.)  He  brought  forward  the 
prqjet  of  a  new  law  of  election,  and  of 
two  laws  of  exception ;  but,  finding  that  he 
had  lost  the  majority,  be  resigned,  Feb.  18. 
The  duke  of  Richelieu,  who  was  propos- 
ed to  tlie  king  by  Decazes  himself,  succeed** 
ed  him  as  president  of  the  ministry  (Feb. 
20, 1820),  and  count  Simeon  as  minister  of 
the  interior— (the  fifth  ministry).  The 
contest  concerning  these  three  projets  ter- 
minated in  the  triumph  of  the  absolutists 
over  the  liberals ;  and  their  influence  was 
soon  perceptible  in  the  legislation  and  ad- 
ministration. The  power  of  the  ministry 
was  gradually  increased  by  the  eloquence 
of  Deserre,  and  (after  1822)  by  the  talents 
of  Vill^le.  The  first  law  of  exception 
(hi  star  kt  liberti  indmdueile)  of  March  26, 
1820,  gave  the  ministere  the  power  of  ar- 
resting any  individual,  on  a  mere  sus- 
picion of  treason,  by  an  order  signed  by 
three  ministere;  the  person  so  arrested 
was  to  be  brought  to  trial  witiiin  three 
months,  at  tlie  fiirthest ;  the  law  was  to 
continue  in  force  only  until  the  close  of 
the  ensuing  session.  The  principal  ora- 
tors of  die  opposition  in  vain  maintained 
that  the  existing  laws  contained  suflicienc 
provisions  against  seditious  designs.  The 
second  law  of  exception,  of  March  31, 
1820  (hi  9vr  lapMication  du  joumauXf 
icriis  pModiqueSf  desseins,  &c.),  restoring 
the  censorehip,  was  contested  with  still 
greater  violence.  Both  parties  were  dis- 
satisfied with  it.  The  left  side  reminded 
the  ministry  of  the  want  of  laws  regu- 
lating tbe  local  administrations,  the  na- 
tioniu  guard,  the  jury,  &c  Some  distin- 
guished memben  of  the  centre,  who  de- 
tended  a  consistent  maintenance  of  the 
principles  of  the  charte  (tlience  called  the 
doctrinaires),  had  already  deserted  the  min- 
istry before  the  resignation  of  Decazes,  and 
cooperated  more  or  less  with  the  left  side. 
On  this  account,  the  centre  was  now  dis- 
tinffuished  into  the  left  centre  and  the 
right  centre  ;  the  latter  being  occupied  bj 
moderate  royalists  of  the  ministerial  paiw 
ty.    But  Deaerre  and  Fasquier  still  cotati 
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miided  a  majority  of  TOCes  in  both  cham- 
htm.  The  law  eatahlmhiny  the  elisor* 
flhip,  which  was  to  reuoain  in  force  only 
till  the  close  of  the  seasion  of  1830,  had  a 
great  effect  on  the  joumala ;  for,  as  the 
oensoiahip  was  exercised  with  rigor 
against  the  liberal  papers,  these  were  de- 
prived of  much  of  their  influence  on  the 
m>proaching  elections.  The  new  law  of 
elecdon,  June  99,  1820,  was  carried,  after 
the  most  violent  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  docirmairts  and  the  hb^nls,  in  both 
chambers.  (See  EUctUma.)  The  iiist 
consequence  of  this  new  law  of  election 
was,  that  in  1820,  of  220  new  deputies, 
only  abom  90  were  liberals;  in  1821,  two 
thirds  of  the  87  new  deputies  ioined  the 
right  side;  the  remaining  third  belonged 
Mrdy  to  the  centre,  pardy  to  the  left  side. 
Many  officers  of  ^vemment,  by  tlieir 
writings,  and  in  their  places  as  deputies, 
opposed  the  new  system;  so  that  with  eve- 
lynew  ministry  there  were  numerous  dis- 
missions, and  many  names  were  even 
erased  from  the  army-rolls  for  pditical 
opinions.  August  19,  1820^  a  number  cff 
officers  and  subahems  were  arrested  ft>r 
an  attempt  to  excite  the  troops  in  Paris 
and  other  places  to  revolt ;  the  pretended 
author,  captun  Nantil,  had  fled.  This 
was  a  case  of  treason,  to  be  tried  by  the 
chamber  of  peevs^  as  the  supreme  tribunal 
ft>r  such  Climes ;  and  on  mis  occasion  it 
was  maintained,  that  this  chamber  has  the 
power  to  decide,  whether  a  case  comes 
mider  its  cognizance  or  not  In  the  pres- 
ent <»se,  the  chamber  considered  the  ao* 
eusation  proved,  and  condemned  three 
absent  persons  to  death,  and  six  to  fine 
and  unpiisonment :  the  rest  were  acquitted* 
The  exaggerated  fears  of  the  government 
were  shown  in  the  case  of  the  conspiratUm 
dt  PEtt^  all  the  panoos  accused  being  ao* 
quitted.  On  the  opening  of  the  session 
of  1820  (from  Dec.  19,  1820,  to  July  31, 
18211,  Lain^De  Vill^le  (q.  Y.Und  Coibi^re 
(q.  V.)  were  appointed  (Dec  21),  nmusters- 
aecretaries  of  state,  with  a  vote  in  the 
council  of  ministers^  but  without  any  de- 
partment in  the  administration.  The  min- 
istry hoped  to  coounand  the  right  side  by 
means  of  these  speakerSy  but  the  ultras 
were  soon  found  to  be  opposed  to  the 
muusters.  Count  Donnadieu,  Dehlot  and 
count  Vaublanc  headed  this  opposition. 
Both  parties  seemed  to  unite  with  equal 
zeal  for  the  overthrow  of  the  ministry. 
The  left  side  principally  attacked  the  in- 
fluence of  government  in  the  electoral 
colleges;  but  the  ri||;ht  side  continually 
nauitauied  the  majonty ;  and  the  chamber, 
In  the  addieai  to  the  king^  exprenwd  a 


wisfatoaee  a  reflvmatioa  of  monk  pR>- 
duoed  by  a  religious  and  monarchjcal  qr»- 
tem  of  education.  They  asserted,  that  a 
ccmtinual  conspbacy  existed  in  France  ; 
of  which  they  reproached  the  oppoBitioi& 
with  being  the  cause    an  accusation  which 

Sive  rise  to  the  most  violent  debates,  and 
tber  recriminations  ;  whereas  the  iibfr> 
rale  (as  Benj.  Constant  once  expresKd 
it,  at  the  close  of  his  celebrated  speech 
on  the  election  law)  really  deored  **■  leg 
BourhoMf  rim  que  Us  Bawhcng  enwc  la 
dkoiie,  Unde  la  charU  mnu  Us  Bourbons,^ 

The  most  important  debates  were  on 
foreign  relations,  and  fineedom  of  speech 
in  the  chamber.  On  the  latter  sutjec^ 
Royer-Collard  developed  the  views  of  tha 
opposition  in  the  most  convincing  mai>- 
ner.  But  Deserre,  the  keeper  of  tl^  seals, 
succeeded  in  carrying  certain  restrictions 
on  the  conduct  of  the  members,  intend- 
ed to  check  the  violence  of  parties  in  the 
chamber.  Several  lawa^  relating  to  do- 
mestie  affiiiis,  and  the  settling  of  the  budget 
in  particular,  save  occasion  to  profoond 
discussions  of  great  potitical  pnncipk& 
The  censorship  was  continued  after  Maich 
31, 1820.  The  ministiy,  however,  with- 
drew ksjntjd  of  a  law  regulating  the  or- 
ganization of  the  municiMl  and  depart- 
mental administration  (which  had  been 
repeatedly  demanded  by  the  left  side  and 
the  oentrel  because  it  was  of^iosed  W  all 
partiesi  Shortly  before  the  close  of  the 
session  o£  1820  (July  31, 1821),  the  nunis. 
try  was  divided,  partly  on  general  views^ 
and  pardy  on  the  question  as  to  the  share 
which  the  ministers  who  held  no  portfolio 
should  take  in  the  administration.  ViU 
l^le  and  Corbi^re,  therefore,  gave  in  tbeir 
resignation,  the  consequence  of  which  was 
the  alienation  of  the  right  side  firom  the 
mmistty.  The  ministeis  were,  notwith- 
standing, so  confident  of  their  stahiUly, 
that  they  hastened  the  opening  of  ths 
session  of  1821,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing 
the  budget  of  1822,  before  the  close  of 
the  year,  as  it  was  Uien  usual  to  giant  the 
supplies  for  six  months  of  the  ensuing 
year  in  advance,  without  examining  the 
estimates.  At  the  same  time^  the  minis- 
teiB  aimed  at  maintaining  their  influenoe 
with  the  majority  in  the  chambers,  by 
pursuing  a  moderate  system ;  and  the  cen- 
sorship, therefore,  was  directed  with  mora 
severity  against  the  journals  of  the  anti- 
c<Hi8titutionaliBl& 

But  the  new  system  increased  the  nun»- 
ber  of  the  ultn  royalists,  while  it  dimin* 
ished  the  strength  of  the  leftside  and  tha 
centre.  The  session  of  1821  was  open- 
ed  00  the  5th  of  November.    The  mem- 
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bera  of  the  fi^jfat  side  united  tbamBelvM 
more  eloeely,  in  order  to  obtein  a  majority. 
They  were  the  speakere  and  tbeieportem 
of  the  committeeB  of  the  chamber.    Both 
odes  were  equally  discontented,  although 
for  different  reasons,  with  the  policy  of 
government  in  respect  to  Naples  and  Pied- 
mout,  as  displaced  in  the  congress  at  Lay- 
becfa.  (q.  V.)    The  address  of  the  deputies 
to  the  Jong  (November  26),  which  touched 
on  this  point,  gave  ofience,  and,  instead 
of  bein^  presented,  as  usual,  by  a  great 
deputation,  only  the  president  and  the  two 
secretaries  of  the  house  were  admitted; 
and  it  was  censured  by  the  kins  in  his 
reply.    The  keeper  of  the  seals,  Deserre, 
proposed  two  bills,  one  for  continuing  the 
oensoiship  till  the  close  of  the  session 
of  1826,  and  the  other  imposing  addition- 
al restrictions  on  the  liberty  of  the  press. 
They  were  received  by  both  sides  of  the 
ehamber  with  a  decided  opposition.    The 
miniscry,  unable  to  resist  the  combined  at- 
tack of  both  parties,  and  not  daring  to 
dissolve  the  chambers,  gave  in  their  resig- 
nations, Dec  17, 1821.    The  sioOh  mimstry 
was  now  formed,  consisting  of  Peyronnet, 
minister  of  justioB,  the  viscount  de  Mont- 
morency, of  foreign  afiairs,  the  duke  of 
BeUuno  (Victor),  of  vrar,  Corbi^  of  the 
interior,  the  marquis  de  Clermont-Ton- 
n^,  of  the  marine,  and  Vill^le,  of  finance. 
Uhra  royalism  was  now  triumphant ;  the 
right  sde  seemed  satisfied,  and  the  left 
formed  but  a  feeble  opposition.    The  new 
ministiv  immediately  withdrew  the  profx)- 
ntion  VQT  a  continuation  of  the  censorBhip, 
which,  therefore,  expired,  Feb.  5,  18Se2. 
But  the  trial  of  all  ofiences  of  the  press 
was   taken    from   the  jury,   principally 
through  the  influence  of  the  lawyers  of 
the  right  centre.    As  it  was  now  too  late 
to  discuss  the   budget   of  1822,    a  pro- 
virional   supply  for   three   months  was 
SFanted.     The   change  in  the  miniatoy 
bad  no  bad  effect  upon  the  public  credit ; 
but  the  disBatisfaction  of  the  democratic 
partv  was  displayed  in  the  provinces.    In 
1821,  a  conspiracy  in  favor  of  the  yoimg 
Napoleon  was  discovered,  and,  in  182^ 
Beveral  projects  of  revolt  in  difierent  garri- 
Bons,  two  of  which,  conducted  by  ^n- 
iend  Berton  and  colonel  Carron,  actually 
broke  out,  but   foiled     The   missiona- 
ries also  caused  some  troubles  in  Paris; 
and  several  seditious  acts  of  the  smdents 
were  punished  by  the  suppression  of  the 
medical    focuhy  (restored,  with  a  new 
oiganlzarion,  in  March,  1823)  in  Paris,  and 
the  prohibition  of  all  lectures  on  mod- 
em history,  natural  law  and  intellectual 
phikMophy.    At  the  same  time,  some  of 


the  dqMntments  were  diatmbed  by  nu- 
merous firea  These  events  provoked  the 
fanatics  (as  the  ultra  royalists  were  called) 
to  the  most  violent  attacks  upon  the  hbe- 
rals,  who  boldly  maintained,  that  the  results 
of  the  revolution  were  ben^cial  for 
France.  But,  as  the  left  mde  was  con* 
stantiy  growing  weaker,  and  their  speak- 
ers w^ne  often  called  to  order,  they  nnally 
resolved  not  to  vote  any  longer.  Li  the 
chamber  of  peers,  the  aristocracy  also  pre- 
vailed; and  they  resolved  that  no  peer 
could  be  arrested  on  account  of  civil  8uit& 
although  all  Frenchmen  were  pronounced 
by  the  charter  to  be  equal  in  the  eye  of 
the  law.  The  stormy  session  of  1821 
finally  closed  May  1, 1822. 

The  elections  of  the  new  deputies  were 
managed  almost  entirely  by  govemmenL 
Vill^lc  even  published  a  circular  letter, 
requiring  all  electors,  who  were  public 
omcers,  to  vote  for  the  ministerial  candi- 
dates. Althoufffa  the  opposition  prevailed 
in  Paris,  yet  only  31  out  of  80  new  depu- 
ties were  liberal.  The  session  of  1822 
was  opened  by  the  king,  ui  the  hall  of  the 
Louvre,  June  4,  and  continued  to  August 
17.  On  the  11th  of  June,  the  minister  of 
finance,  Villele,  declared,  that  the  grant 
of  the  provisional  supply,  which  had  been 
necessary  for  the  last  nine  years,  would 
now  cease,  as  he  was  ready  to  open  the 
budget  of  182a  The  Uilents  of  tiiis  min- 
ister gave  him  such  an  influence  in  the 
administration  of  affiurs,  that,  on  the  4th  of 
September,  he  was  appointed  president  of 
the  ministry.  He  also  exerted  a  great  in- 
fluence upon  public  opinion,  through  the 
ministerial  journal,  the  Journal  des  U&mjAs. 
But  the  ultras  of  the  right  side  were  dis- 
satisfied with  his  moderation.  He  neither 
did  all  that  they  wished,  nor  did  he  act 
with  sufficient  promptitude  for  them. 
Villele,  like  eveiy  other  French  statesman, 
as  soon  as  he  had  reached  the  highest  step 
of  the  administration,  from  which  he  could 
survey  all  the  relations  of  the  country, 
understood  that  France  could  no  longer 
be  governed  as  an  absolute  monarch  v; 
and  that,  if  the  attempt  were  once  made, 
an  abyss  must  open  oetween  the  nation 
and  the  throne,  into  which  the  minister 
who  should  make  the  trial  would  be  the 
first  to  foil.  Corbi^re,  minister  of  the  in- 
terior, then  agreed  witii  these  views  of  Vil- 
lele. The  most  important  acts  of  the  ses- 
sion of  1822  related  to  the  new  tariff 
which,  conformably  to  the  prohibitive  sys- 
tem of  England,  and  of  some  of  the  conti- 
nental states,  laid  new  restrictions  upon 
commerce.  The  foreign  policy,  in  relor 
tion  to  Greece  and  Spain,  was  also  the 
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subject  of  fleverel  warm  debates,  which 
only  delayed  the  diacuasion  of  the  reyenue 
law  above  mentioDed,  with  the  adoption 
of  which  the  sesaion  closed.  On  the  trial 
of  Berton  and  the  other  conspirators,  be- 
fore alluded  to,  the  attorney-general  of 
Poitiers  had  attempted  to  implicate  the 
deputies  Lafitte,  Keratiy,  Beni.  Constant 
and  general  Foy,  as  accomplices.  He 
was  therefore  accused  by  them  as  a  libel- 
ler; but  he  was  protected  bv  his  office, 
and  Benj.  Constant  was  condemned  to  a 
heavy  fine,  on  account  of  his  severe  re- 
marks on  the  attorney. 

The  contest  now  approached  its  decis- 
ion by  the  general  defeat  of  the  liberal 
party,  on  the  great  question,  Shall  France 
suppress  democratic  principles  in  Spain 
by  force?  The  king  opened  the  sessions 
of  1823  (closed  the  9th  May,  1823),  on  the 
28th  January,  with  a  speecji  announcing 
the  march  of  100,000  French  troops  to 
Spain,  for  the  purpose  of  reconciliug  that 
kingdom  with  Europe.  Of  51  deputies, 
who  had  voted  against  the  ministry,  45, 
and  among  them  benj.  Constant,  had  not 
been  reelected ;  and  the  opposition  was 
entirely  without  influence.  Villele,  who 
did  not  unconditionally  favor  the  war, 
not  being  able  to  agree  with  the  duke  de 
Montmorency,  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
concerning  the  note  to  be  sent  to  the 
Spanish  government,  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  obtain  the  approbation  of  the 
king ;  upon  which  the  duke  de  Montmo- 
rency resigned  his  place,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  viscount  de  Chateaubriand. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  session,  the  bills 
for  the  budget  of  1824,  the  loan  of  100 
millions  for  3ie  extraonlinary  expenses  of 
1823,  the  calling  in  of  the  veterans,  and 
the  dotation  of  the  chamber  of  peers  and 
deputies,  proposed  by  the  minister  of  fi- 
nance, were  adopted.  As  the  declaration 
of  war  was  a  prerogative  of  the  crown,  the 
chambers  could  only  consider  the  policy 
of  a  war  with  Spain  during  the  discussion 
of  the  extraordinary  credit  of  100  millions. 
The  peace  party,  in  both  chambers,  was 
composed  of  the  ablest  and  most  experi- 
enced men.  Manuel,  the  deputy  of  Ven- 
due (who,  in  the  former  session,  hod  spok- 
en of  the  repugnance  of  France  to  the 
Bourbons),  by  some  allusions  to  the  danger 
to  which  Ferdinand  was  exposed  by  the 
invasion  of  the  country  by  foreign  troops, 
drawn  from  the  history  of  the  French 
revolution,  exasperated  the  right  side  to 
such  a  decree,  that  they  voted  (March  3) 
his  exclusion  from  the  present  session, 
witliout  allowinff  him  to  make  his  de- 
fence, and  in  vicHatioii  of  the  rules  of  the 


chamber.  Manuel,  neTerthetesB,  took  his 
seat  in  the  house  on  the  4th  March,  and, 
the  national  guard  refuang  to  act,  was 
forcibly  dragged  from  the  chamber  by  the 
gendarmes.  The  left  side,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  members,  quitted  the 
house ;  those  who  remained,  with  several 
of  the  left  centre,  declined  voting:  G2  mem- 
bers presented  a  formal  protest  against  the 
exclusion  of  Manuel  There  was  now- 
only  a  silent  opposition  in  the  right  cen- 
tre in  favor  of  peace;  but  the  extreme 
right,  or  the  partv  of  Labourdonnaye, 
continued  to  attack  Vill^le,  the  president 
of  the  ministerial  council,  and  LAOourdon- 
naye  publicly  declared  his  dissatis&ction 
with  the  charie,  and  with  the  neglect  to 
restore  the  national  domains  to  the  emi- 
grants. In  the  discussion  of  the  budget 
of  1824,  in  which  the  estimated  expendi- 
ture amounted  to  900  millions,  the  report 
attributed  the  ^eamess  of  the  sum  to  the 
revolution,  which  had  swallowed  up  the 
estates  of  the  church,  leaving  the  clergy  to 
be  paid  by  government;  had  consumed 
the  funds  of  charitable  institutions,  now  to 
be  sup|)ortcd  by  the  state ;  created  a  great 
number  of  officers,  which  could  only  be 
diminished  gradually;  lost  the  greatest 
part  of  the  colonies,  those  which  remain- 
ed costing  6,000,000  francs  more  than 
they  yielded ;  and  finally  augmented  the 
public  debt  100,000,000  in  rentes  since 
1788.  The  war  began,  and  the  result  (see 
Spain  in  1823)  was  the  triumph  of  tlie 
bourbons ;  the  monarchical  principle  was 
established ;  the  Bourbons  acquired  a  little 
popularity  with  the  army;  and  lliis  ex- 
pensive campaign  of  six  months  was  thus 
of  some  importance  in  strengthening  le- 
gitimacy. Baron  Damas  had  succeeded 
3ie  duke  of  Belluno,  as  minister  of  war, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The  seasion 
of  1824  was  opened  March  23 ;  the  nuin- 
l)er  of  liberals  was  reduced  from  110  to  17. 
A  supply  of  107,000,000  francs  for  the  ex- 
traordinary expenses  of  l823  was  granted, 
and  the  bill  providing  for  the  septennial 
election  of  deputies  (see  Septennial  Elec- 
iums)  was  adopted.  The  Spanish  war  had 
cost  207,827,000  francs.  Spain  had  stip- 
ulated for  the  payment  of  only  33,877,700. 
To  meet  this  exigency,  Vill^le  brought  for- 
ward a  proposal  to  reduce  the  rentes  from 
5  per  cent  to  3  per  cent,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  deputies,  but  rejected  (3d 
June)  by  the  peers.  Chateaubriand  (q.  v.  j^ 
for  refufflng  to  defend  the  bill,  was  de- 
prived of  me  fjortfolio  of  foreign  affairs, 
and  became  a  violent  opponent  of  govem- 
ment.^  The  other  measures  of  tlie  minis- 
try were  carried,  m  both  houses,   by   a 
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treat  majority;  and  the  motion  of  Labour- 
donnaye  for  the  indemnification  of  the 
emigrants  was  rejected.  Soon  after  the 
dose  of  this  session  (August  4),  the  gov- 
eniment  renewed  the  censorship  of  the 
public  journals,  chiefly  through  tne  influ- 
ence of  count  Frayssmous,  bishop  of  Her- 
mopolis,  and  srand-master  of  the  univer- 
sity, w1k>  had  bieen  intmsted  with  the  new 
mJDistjry  of  public  worship.  Louis  XVHI 
(q.  V.)  died  the  16th  September,  and  his 
brother  ^(see  Charka  A)  ascended  the 
throne.  'The  king  declared  his  intention 
of  confinning  the  charter,  appointed  the 
dauphin  (duke  of  Angoulemej  a  member 
of  the  ministerial  council,  ana  suppressed 
^Sept.  29)  the  censorship  of  the  public 
journals.  The  count  de  Clermont-Ton- 
B^re  was  appointed  minister  of  war ;  the 
duke  de  Doudeauville,  minister  of  the 
nml  palace ;  and  baron  Damas,  minister 
of  foreign  afl&ire.  Vill^le  secured  the 
confidence  of  the  king,  by  his  prudent  ad- 
Bunistration,  and  by  his  concessions  to 
the  aristocratical  and  theocratical  spirit. 
Chtoaubriand  continued,  by  his  organ, 
the  JmBmal  des  Dibats,  to  be  a  most  elo- 
quent opponent  of  his  measures. 

In  the  session  of  1825  (from  Dec  ^ 
1824,  to  June  13,  1825),  the  triumph  of 
VilUle  was  complete.     The  bill  for  the 


with  the  empire  of  Brazil  (Oct.  4, 1826). 
In  the  session  of  1826  (opened  Jan.  Slat, 
and  ck)fled  July  6th),  the  ministry  was 
strengthened  in  the  chamber  of  peers  by 
the  nomination  of  31  new  peers.  The 
bill  establishing  the  right  of  primogeni- 
ture and  entails  [subsHhtUona)  was  pwed, 
however,  only  afler  striking  out  the  pro- 
visions on  the  former  point,  in  which  the 
nation  discerned  the  foundation  of  a  new 
aristocracy,  and  the  destruction  of  the  legal 
equality  of  all  citizens.  It  was  rejected  oy 
the  peers  on  the  8th  April,  1826b  The 
public  attention  was  most  attracted  by  ^e 
trial  of  Ouvrard.  (q.  v.)  When  the  French 
army,  in  the  Spanish  campaign,  had 
reached  Baycmne,  the  duke  of  Angou- 
l^me  found  the  supplies  of  food  and  cfoth- 
ing  deficient.  In  this  emergency,  Ou- 
vrard stepped  in,  and,  by  km  advances 
of  money,  saved  the  army.  The  terms  of 
his  contract  were  exorbitant,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  it  by  extensive  bribery, 
which,  however,  was  not  the  only  shame- 
ful part  of  the  transaction.  Double  ra- 
tions were  drawn  for  100,000  men,  because 
the  troops,  whilst  employed  in  the  Spannh 
war,  still  remained  on  the  rolls  at  home, 
and  the  allowances  for  pay  were  made 
in  the  same  ratio.  This  was  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  enormous  expense  of  the 


indemnification  of  the  emigrants,  by  grant-  campaign,  stated  in  the  American  Annual 

mg  1,000,000,000  francs  m  rentes,  as  an  Reg.  at  397,000,000  fi*. ;  in  the  German 

inaemnitv  for  their  estates,  the  proceeds  Con.  Lex.  at  207,827,000.    Villele,  on  the 

of  the  sale  of  which  had  been  deposited  in  first  report  of  the  busmess,  had  Ouvrard 

the  puhGc  treasury,  and  that  for  the  re-  arrested ;  but  he  soon  repented  this  step^ 

duction  of  rentes,  now  passed.  Both  meas-  when  Ouvrard  was  tried  by  the  cow  royaU^ 

ores  were  loudly  condemned  by  the  nation,  and  then  by  the  peers,  because  the  moro 


which  became  more  and  more  opposed  to 
the  policy  of  the  government.  A  law  was 
also  passed  punishing  sacrilege  (the  profit- 
nation  of  sacred  places  and  utensils)  with 
death.  The  civil  list  of  the  king  was  fixed 
at  25,000,000  annually,  for  life ;  the  appa- 
aase  of  the  royal  family  at  7,000,000.  The 
duke  of  Orleans  received  the  title  of  royal 
highness.  Immediately  afler  the  accept- 
ance of  the  budget  for  1826,  the  splendid 
coronation  of  the  king,  Charles  X,  took 


the  matter  was  investigated,  the  more  fimid 
appeared,  and  the  more  persons  were 
found  to  be  implicated.  At  length  the  min- 
isd^  induced  the  peers  to  g^ve  up  the  trial 
without  convicting  the  peers  implicated ; 
but  this  step  was  taken  too  late  to  conceid 
finom  the  nation  a  scene  of  detestable 
abuses.  An  efiect  not  unlike  this  was 
produced  by  the  count  Montlosier's  de- 
nunciation of  the  Jesuits,  who  were  re- 
establishing themselves  in  France,  con- 


place  (May  29)  at  Rheims,  accon^Ung  to    trar^  to  law.    (See  Jesuits,  and  UUramof^ 


ancient  custom,  with  the  addition,  how- 
ever, of  the  oath  of  the  kins,  to  govern 
acccnding  to  the  charter  The  king  had 
already  acknowledged  the  independence 
of  Hayli  (q.  v.),  by  the  ordinance  of  April 
17,  1825.  Commercial  intercourse  with 
the  Spanish  American  republics  was  also 
permitted,  but  without  a  recognition  of 
their  independence,  to  which  Spain  re- 
fused to  accede.  A  preliminary  trea^  of 
commerce  was  concluded  with  Great  Brit- 
am,  and  a  treaty  of  commerce  and  amity 
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tamats,)  The  court  of  i^peal,  at  Paris,  de- 
clared Itself  incompetent  to  decide  on  this 
subject ;  but  the  abb6  de  la  Mennais  wos 
condemned  and  punished  for  his  attack 
upon  the  privilegeis  of  the  Galilean  church, 
as  established  by  the  declaration  of  1682. 
On  Lafiivette's  return  fiiom  the  U.  States, 
in  1825,  the  citizens  of  Havre  having 
received  him  with  some  demonstratioiis 
of  joy,  the  government  manifested  their 
resentment  by  ordering  out  the  gendarmes^ 
who  charged  the  multitude  with  drawn 
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«bra&    The  influence  of  the  Jesuits  was 
aeea  m  the  prosecution  of  the  Gmftiifu- 
Utmnd  and  Cbtimer  F^'oncais,  two  of  the 
best  liberal  journals.    Villele,  who  had 
disoemment  enough  to  see  to  what  this 
fiaiaticism  would  lead,  and  who  was,  at 
ttie  same  tinie,  obuoxious  to  the  libenla^ 
oo  account  of  his  anti -constitutional  prin- 
ciples, and  his  operatious  in  the  ^ds, 
became  less  secure.    The  parties  assumed 
a  more  hostile  attitude  towards  each  other. 
The  royalists  and  the  supporteis  of  the 
Jesuits  became  more  open  in  the  expres- 
sion of  their  real  sentiments ;  the  liberals 
became  stronger  and  bolder;  and  the  gor- 
emment  assumed   moie  and  more   the 
character  of  an  institutioD  supported  by 
fixee  and  intrigue,  and  not  ibrming  an 
integrant  part  of  the  nation.     The  state 
of  Portugal,  South  America  and  Greece 
ooBtribated  to  increase  the  agitation.    The 
seasion  of  1827  was  opened  Dec.  12, 1826. 
Oamas^  minister  of  foreign  afiiira,    in- 
ftnned  the  chamber  that  aU  the  continent- 
al powers  had  endeavored  to  prevent  tbe 
interference  of  Spain  in  the  affiura  of  Por^ 
tugal;  that  Fiance  had  cooperated  with 
thrai,    had   withdrawn  her  ambassador 
from  Madrid,  and  had  entered  into  ar- 
rangements with  England  to  leave  Portu- 
9d  and  Spain  to  settle  their  aflairs  in  their 
own  way.    M.  de  Mcmtlosier  presentc<l  a 
petition  to  the  chamber  of  peers,  praying 
that  the  laws  against  the  Jesuits  might  be 
put  in  force.    After  a  violent  discussion, 
the  petition  was  refenred  to  the  president 


francs.    The  excess  of  income  orer  this 
expenditive  was  5^19,365  fianc&    ViU^le 
congramlated  the  nation  that  there  should 
be  an  excess^  after  many  extrsoidiDaiy 
expenses.     H.  Hyde  de  NeuviUe,  for- 
meriy  French  minisler  in  the  U.  State!^ 
having  accused  the  French  ambassador  at 
Madrid  of  connivance  in  the  Spaniisfa  in- 
vasion of  Poitugal,  his  o#n  name  was 
immediately  struck  from  the  roll  of  mi- 
hasaadeurs  en  ditpombUUL    But  the  rigor- 
ous censorship  of  the  press,  established  by 
an  ordinance  of  June  24,  was  much  more 
obnoxious  than  any  prcvions  roeasuin  of 
the    ministry.      The   opposition  papen 
sometimes  appeared  with  whole  coniniBB 
blank ;  a  tlioussnd  ingenious  contrii-anees 
were  invented  for  expressing  free  opin- 
ion, and  the  hberal  spirit   became  tbe 
more  active  in  other  means  of  attack. 
Some  excitement  was  produced,  about 
this  time,  by  the  assauh  of  the  marquis 
de  Maufareuil  on  the  grand  chamberiain, 
Talleyrand.    Tbe  marquis  knocked  bim 
down  by  a  violent  blow  on  the  free,  ia 
the  presence  of  the  court,  and  alleged,  as  a 
reason  for  his  conduct,  that  be  bad  beea 
etpployed  by  Tafleyiand,  at  the  time  of 
the  firat  restoration,  to  assasrinate  Napo- 
leon, and  to  waylay  the  wife  of  Jeiome 
Bonaparte,  in  order  to  obtain  posseBBion  of 
tbe  crown  jewels.    Having  succeeded  on- 
W  m  the  tetter  enterprise,  Talleyrand  re- 
nised  tbe  promised  reward,  and  punished 
his  complaints  with  an  imprisonment  of 
six  months.    The  story  apprars  to  bare 


of  ike  council  of  ministeiB.     A  popular    made  little  impression  on  his  judges^  and 


he  was  fined  and  imprisoned  for  frreyeais. 
The  interment  of  Mannel,  who  died  Aug- 
ust 20,  at  the  country  house  of  Lafitte,  was 
a  new  cause  of  irritation.  Lafitte  was 
refused  permission  to  remove  tbe  body  to 
his  house  in  Paris,  and  to  buiy  it  frwn 
thence ;  he  therefore  proposed,  that  die  fu- 
neral procession  should  proceed  directly  » 
the  cemetery  of  Pin  Laehaise.  The  po- 
lice eagerly  accepted  this  proposidon,  in 


tiitunph,  of  greater  importance,  was  tlie 
result  of  the  discuasions  concerning  the 
liberty  of  the  press.  Tbe  bill  proposed  by 
the  ministerB  was  adopted  by  a  majority  of 
'•S3  against  134,  in  the  chamber  of  deputies, 
but  the  majority  of  the  peers  being  found 
to  be  opposed  to  it,  the  project  was  with- 
drawn 1^  an  ordinance  of  April  27, 1827. 
Paris  was  filled  with  rejoicings.  Illumi- 
nations, fireworks,  &c^  testified  the  tri-  -„    „ r— m--  . 

umph  of  the  opposition.    This  event  was  order  to  prevent  demonstrations  of  poptiter 

followed  by  tbe  disbanding  of  the  na-  feeling  and  respect,  shnilar  to  those  which 

twnal  guards  of  Paris,  a  body  of  45,000  had  attended  the  funeral  of  general  Foy. 

men,  who,  at  a  review  (April  29)  in  the  The  proceenon  arrived,  towaids  noon,  at 

Champ  de  Mars,  had  jomed  the  cries  of  the  gates  of  Roule,  where  an  hnmOTse 

hatred  against  the  mhiistiy.     This  was  a  number  of  people  had  assembled.    Tbe 

highly  unpopular  measure.    Lafitte,  Ben-  people  took  out  the  coflSn,  and  canied  it 

jamin  Ck>nstant,  Caaimir-Perrier,  and  two  upon  their  shouldera,  but  were  finally  pre- 

other  members,  declared  themselves  ready  vailed  upon  by  the  gendarmes  to  allow  it  fo 

to  impeach  the  ministerB,  during  the  dis-  be  put  liack  into  the  hearse ;  €tom  whie^ 

cussion  of  the  budget  for  1828.  VilMIe,  however,  they  unharnessed  the  hors^a^ 

however,  took  credit  to  himself  for  having  drew  it  themselves.    New  bodies  of  g^ 

ventured  on  a  step  which  he  knew  to  be  darmes  now  appeared  in  one  of^  ^^^Zl 

unpopular,  but  considered  necessary.  The  vards,  with  another  funeral  car  dia^  "T 

supplies  for  1826  amounted  to  983^,350  four  horses,  into  which  they  '"''^  "" 
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lemoTio^  the  coffiiL  A  compromise  ytbb 
fioally  aude,  and  two  horses  were  sligbdy 
liaru^^  to  the  cai*,  whilst  the  people 
oootiiiued  to  draw  it  Lafayette  delivered 
a  short  ^)eech  at  the  grave.  The  im- 
mense multitude  dispersed  without  fur- 
th»T  disturbance.  During  this  year,  Fiance 
\VB6  obliged  to  agree  to  accredit  tlie  agents 
of  the  southern  republics  of  America, 
as  Mexico  and  Colombia  would  not  con- 
fient  to  the  half-way  measures  by  which 
the  French  government  wished  to  obtain 
commercial  advantages,  without  compro- 
nwang  lier  adherence  to  legitimacy.  Ear- 
ly in  the  summer,  war  broke  out  mth 
Algiers,  but  was  carried  on  witli  htUe 
B^rit  It  araae  chiefly  from  a  controversy 
rospectihg  a  debt  due  the  Algennes  for 
com  purchased  on  account  of  the  French 
government,  in  1793. 

Villela  was  not  so  bhnd  as  not  to  see 
that  the  nunistiy  was  losing  around. 
Ue  therefore  determined  to  dissolve  the 
chamber,  which  had  sdll  three  years  to 
run.  This  he  did  either  because  he  ex- 
pected to  obtain  a  majority  by  a  new  elec- 
tion at  this  time,  of  which  there  might  be 
lasB  chance  three  years  later,  or  because 
he  really  wished  to  throw  himself  upon 
the  uaitioDi,  and  receive  his  sentence  from 
its  decision.  In  Paris,  out  of  8000  votes^ 
only  1114  were  for  the  ministerial  candi* 
dates ;  the  rest  were  for  the  liberals,  Du-> 
nofit-de  I'Eure,  Lafitte,  Casimir-Perrier, 
BenJ.  Constant,  De  Schonen,  Temaux, 
Royer-Ooliard  and  baron  Louis.  The 
same  result  took  place  in  the  departments, 
and  a  majority  of  the  chamber  was  hberaL 
This  result  occasioned  the  greatest  joy  in 
Pans,  and  caused  some  disturbances,  m 
wiiich  nearly  50  persons  were  killed  by 

The  ordinance  which  had  dissolved  the 
diamber  had  been  accompanied  by 
another,  dated  November  5, 1827,  creat- 
ing 76  new  peers— an  act  certainly  un- 
OQfistitutionaf  in  spirit,  although  the  right 
of  the  crown  to  create  new  peers  is  not 
limited  by  any  precise  rule.  Among  the 
list,  we  hardly  find  one,  except  Soult,  who 
could  be  considered  entitled  to  the  honor 
by  past  servicer  January  4, 1828,  when 
the  ministry  was  partially  dissolved,  the 
names  of  Vill^le,  Peyronnet  and  Corbiere 
were  added  to  the  number.  The  seventh 
fnimstry  was  now  formed.  Count  de  la 
Ferroaaye,  late  ambassador  to  St  Petei^s- 
burg,  was  created  minister  of  foreign  af- 
fiiin;  count  PortaUs,  whoae  report  against 
the  Jesuits  was  not  forgotten  uy  the  libe- 
rals, keeper  of  the  seals  and  minister  of 
justice;  M.  de  Caux, minister  of  war;  M* 


Martignac,  minister  of  the  interior;  cottUt 
Roy,  minister  of  finance.  The  depart- 
ment of  commerce  was  erected  into  a 
separate  ministry,  and  assigned  to  M.  St 
Cricq,  who  had  been  for  several  yeare  at 
its  head,  as  director-general  of  the  cus- 
toms. M.  de  Chabrol,  minister  of  the 
marine,  who  was  said  to  have  opposed 
the  dissolution  of  the  national  guards,  re- 
mained  in  the  new  ministry,as  didjhkewise, 
count  de  Fray ssi nous,  minister  of  eccle^- 
astical  affairs;  but  the  department  of 
public  instruction  was  taken  from  this 
minister,  and  raised  to  a  separate  branch 
of  administration,  to  wbich  M.  de  Vatie- 
menil  was  appointed.  The  session  was 
opened  February  5, 1828 ;  and  the  king,  in 
his  speech  from  the  throne,  con^tulated 
the  nadon  on  the  victory  of  Navarino.  The 
new  peas  were  received  without  any 
question  respecting  the  legality  of  their 
creation.  The  chamber  of  deputies  was 
so  equally  divided,  that  the  balance  of 
power  remained  with  a  fraction  of  about 
30  members  detached  from  the  right  side. 
Royer-Collard  was  chosen  president  of 
the  chamber  by  the  king,  from  the  ^ye 
candidates  presented  to  him.  The  king,  in 
this  instance,  deviated  from  the  custom 
of  selecting  the  candidate  who  had  the 
majority  of  votes.  .Before  the  discussions 
respecting  the  answer  to  the  king's 
speech  took  place,  Chabrol  and  Frayssi- 
nous,  tlie  V^o  members  of  the  Villele  min- 
istry, who  had  remained  in  the  cabinet, 
reigned  their  posts,  and  were  succeeded 
by  Hyde  de  Neiiville  and  Feutrier,  bishop 
of  Beauvais.  Several  illegal  returns  of 
deputies  had  been  set  aside,  and  the  lib- 
eral party  gained  new  strength  by  supply- 
ing the  vacancies.  A  proposition  of  M. 
de  Conny,  to  subject  all  members  of  the 
chamber  acceptmg  office  to  a  new  elec- 
tion was  passed,  si\er  some  warm  debates, 
by  a  vote  of  144  to  133,  but  was  rejected 
by  the  |)cers,  by  a  vote  of  210  to  41.  The 
discussions  on  the  abuses  in  the  post-offi- 
ces, and  the  existence  of  a  cabtrui  noir, 
wljcra  all  suspected  letters  were  opened 
(as  is  the  case  in  many  countries  in  Eu- 
roi)e),  were  also  animated.  A  salutary 
law,  providing  for  the  annual  revision  of 
the  jury  and  electoral  lists,  was  pa»ed, 
and  many  abuses  connected  with  them, 
which  had  grown  up  under  the  late  min- 
istry, were  exposed.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  whether  diere  were 
ffrounds  for  impeaching  the  late  ministiy 
for  peculation  and  treason ;  but,  as  they 
bad  not  the  power  to  send  for  persons 
and  papers,  they  reported  "that  there  was 
occasion  for  procuring  further  information 
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TCspecting  the  sccuaatian  of  treason,  that 
haa  been  advanced  against  the  late  min- 
istry.''   The  consideration  of  this  rapoit 
was  deferred  till  after  the  discussion  of 
the  bud^t,  which  virtually  amounted  to 
abandoiung  the  impeachmenL    The  cler- 
ffYwere  dissatisfied  with  the  ordinance, 
duecdng  that  no  oerson  should  thence- 
foith    M  intrusted  with  the  charge  of 
schools,   and   with   instruction    in    any 
house  of  education,  unless  he  declared,  in 
writing,  that  he  did  not  belong  to  any  re- 
Ucious  congregation,  not  legally  establish- 
ed in  France,  which  was  chiefly  direct- 
ed against  the  Jesuits.    They  pronoun- 
ced this  law  to  be  a  conspiracy  against 
the  Catholic  religion ;  the  Inshop  of  Tou- 
louse even  announced  his  intention  of 
oppoane  it  in  his  diocese,  but  the  pope 
prevailed  upon  the  clergy  to  submit.  The 
session  was  closed  August  18 ;  and  re- 
flecting men  were  of  opinion,  that  this 
ministry  could  not  probably  stand.    We 
have  seen  that  they  had  litde  unquestion- 
able support  in  the  chamber.    The  uhra- 
royalists  and  Jesuits  woe  still  more  vio- 
lent against  the  present   administration, 
than  against  Yill^le's.    The  left  side  1^ 
no  means  entertained  a  full  confidence  in 
it ;  and  the  court  was  under  the  influence 
of  the  clergy,  which  seemed  to  abhor  ev- 
ery thmg  liDcaaL    In  general,  it  must  be 
said  that  the  ministry  had  no  strong  inter- 
est tor  its  foundation.  ' 
'  During  this  year  (1828),  the  French 
troops  returned  from  Spain,  and  formed  a 
part  of  the  expedition,  consisting  of  fix>m 
13  to  14,000  men,  which  sailed  for  the 
Morea   under    general    Maison,    in  the 
month  of  August,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
livering Greece  fiom  the  hands  of  the 
Turks.    The  Morea  was  soon  occumed 
(see  Greece)  by  the  French  forces.     The 
ministry  determined  not  to  remove  any 
officer  for  his  political  c^inions.  This  tru- 
ly liberal  measure  oflended  the  warm  par- 
tisans, and  probably  ccmtributed,  with  the 
other  causes  above  mentioned,  to  their 
downfall 

The  session  of  1829  b^|;an  January  27. 
The  most  important  sub|ect  touched  on 
in  the  king's  speech,  was  the  promise  to 
propose  laws  ^  for  pladng  the  municipal 
and  departmental  organization  in  hanno> 
iiy  with  the  existing  institutions'*— the  want 
of  which  had  been  felt  ever  ranee  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Bourbons.  Royer-Collard 
was  again  elected  jwesident  of  the  depu- 
ti^  Martigiuic,  the  minister  of  the  inte- 
rior^ presented,  eariy  in  February,  two 
jnv^eti ;  one  regulating  the  organization 
of  the  communes;   the  other,  respecting 


the  coundls  of  the  departments  and  or- 
ronduiemaUa.  After  a  long  diseuBBon, 
the  ministers  withdrew  the  pnjda^-^ 
measure  which  undoubtedly  hastened 
their  approaching  overthrow.  The  ^a&^- 
cussion  of  these  important  points  of 
government  exposed  the  ministry  to  the 
asaaultB  of  the  right  and  left  aides  at  the 
same  time.  An  unpopular  law  was  pass- 
ed by  a  majority  of  90  votes,  in  thechan»- 
her  of  deputies,  providing  penflions  for 
such  peers  as  had  not  30,000  firancs  dear 
income.  These  pensions  were  made  un- 
alienaUe  renle«,  and  transmissible  to  the 
successor  to  a  peerage,  only  in  the  event 
of  his  not  having  a  clear  revenne  of  30,000 
fiance.  It  apprared,  also,  that  50,000,000 
firancs  had  been  distributed  in  the  ehan>- 
ber  of  peers,  in  conformity  with  the  act 
of  1825,  for  indemnifying  the  emigraats* 
On  this  occasion,  the  liberal  journals  at- 
tacked the  ministry  with  violence.  Before 
the  close  of  the  session,  M.  Fortalis  bad 
been  amointed  minister  of  forragn  afbira^ 
and  AL  Bourdeau  keeper  of  the  sealsi 
The  ministiy  became  more  and  more  em- 
barrassed, as  the  session  advanced  ;  the 
supplies  which  they  asked  for  were  not 
granted.  A  few  days  after  the  proroga- 
tion of  the  chamber,  the  ministry  was 
doBolved.  M.  Fortalis  had  kept  open  for 
himself  the  office  of  first  president  of  die 
court  of  cassa^n,  the  highest  judicial 
station  in  France.  Messrs.  Bourdeau  and 
Vatismenil  rec^ved  neither  decoratioiis, 
pensions,  nor  even  the  usual  title  of  mn> 
ister  of  state. 

On  August  9,  1829,  the  foUowing  ap- 
pointments were  aimounced:  FfJBce  Po- 
lignac,  minister  of  foreign  amurs  ;  BL 
C^urvoisier,  keeper  of  the  seals  and  mir>- 
ister  of  justice ;  count  Bourmont,  minister 
of  war ;  count  Rigny,  minister  of  maiine 
and  the  colonies ;  count  de  la  Bourd<m- 
naye,  minister  of  the  interior ;  baron  de 
Mondiel,  minister  of  ecclesiastical  affiurs 
and  public  instruction ;  count  Chabrol  de 
Crousol,  minister  of  finance.  The  de- 
partments dTcommerce  and  manufiictures 
were  suppreased.  Rignv,  the  coooraander 
of  the  French  fleet  at  Navarino,  declined 
the  offered  port-folio,  and  M.  d'llauesey, 
prefect  of  the  Gironde,  and  a  deputy  or 
the  right  side,  was  named  in  his  place. 

The  ministry  was  decidedly  ultra-ro]^- 
alist  Bourmont  had  served  under  Na- 
poleon, declared  for  Louis  XVIII,  had 
again  taken  office  under  Napoleon,  whom 
he  deserted  on  the  field  of  Waterloo,  fled 
to  the  Bourbons^  whom  he  joined  at 
Ghent,  had  been  created  a  peer,  and 
commanded  the  aimy  of  occupation  in 
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Spain,  after  the  roturn  of  the  duke  d'An- 
souleme.    Prince  Polignao  (for  whom  it 
ntbougfat  that  the  place  of  president  of 
ibe  council  of  nuniaterB  had  been  left  va- 
cant during  the  laflt  administration)  waa 
-completely  identified  with    the   ancient 
rtgim*    Attached,  fix)m  his  veiy  birth,  to 
tlw  peraon  and  fortunes  of  Charles  X,  Po- 
lignae  is,  in  his  religious  and  political  sen- 
nmenlB,  a  royalisL    He  and  his  brother 
Aimand  were  implicated  in  Pichegru's 
conspiniey,  but  were  pardoned  by  mpo- 
leoD.    Since  1823,  he  had  been  ambassa- 
dor at  London,  and  always  showed  a  great 
predilection  ibr  England,  without  entering 
at  ail  into  the  hberal  spirit  of  her  institu- 
tiona     It  was  also   suspected,  that  he 
owed  his  etevatioa  to  English  influence, 
and  particularly  to  that  of  Wellington; 
and,  as  the   prince  had  no   redeeming 
qualities,  the  majority  of  the  nation  at 
cnce  pronounced  against  him.    M.  de  la 
fiouroonnaye,  minister  of  the  interior,  was 
next  in  importance  to  prince  Polignae. 
He  had  always  been  one  of  the  most  ac- 
tire  and  violent  membera  of  the  extreme 
light   As  aoon  as  the  ministzy  was  com- 
posed, the  question  arose,  how  it  vras  to 
procure  a  majority  in  the  chamber.    La 
Bounkmnaye  woposed  to  tiy  the  danger- 
ous paliey  of  Vilkle,  viz.  to  dissolve  the 
ehamber,  and  to  procure  a  majority  in  the 
new  elections  by  the  active  and  united 
ezertioos  of  the  royalists,  using,  of  coune, 
aiJ  means  in  the  power  of  the  ministry. 
But  this  proposal  was  not  adopted  bv  his 
ooUeagues,  and,  in  fibct,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  thev  would  have  been  entuely  baffled, 
although  the  cleigy  would  have  done  ev- 
ery tlunr  in  their  power  to  secure  the  vic- 
tory to  rolignac     The  rejection  of  this 
proposition,  and  the  creation  of  prince 
rohgnac    president   of    the    ministerial 
council,  induced  M.  la  Boiurdonnaye  to 
forign.    Baron  Montbel,  who  had  been 
efe<Sed  a  member  of  the  chamber  by  the 
eonrngmmiei  of  Toulouse,  was  transferred 
to  &e  department  of  the  interior,  and  >L 
Ranville,  distinguished  at  Caen  among 
the  agents  of  £e  reiieticm  oi  1815,  was 
made  minister  of  ecclesiastical  afiairs  and 
public  instructioiL    Thus  was  the  minis- 
tiy  constituted  at  the  end  of  the  year  1829. 
Let  us  pause  to  take  a  survey  of  France, 
before  we  enter  on  the  memorable  year 
1890.— Though   the  Bourbons  had  en- 
deavored to  Imild  up  an  aristocratical  and 
absolute  monarehy,  many  of  their  meas- 
ares  had  the  contraiy  eSbct,     The  nobles 
had  ceased,  in  France,  to  form  an  aris- 
tocrai^.    Their  great  nnmbers  and  littto 
wealth ;  the  Buxture  of  political  elemeoii 
20* 


the^  present,~the  noUesse  of  the  ancim 
r^mt  and  of  the  imperial  dynasty,  the 
one  the  of&pring  of  feudalism,  the  other 
of  the  revolution-— the  soldier  of  Cond^,  and 
the  officer  of  the  republican  army,  who 
encountered  him  in  the  field ;  their  total 
want  of  any  political  privileges;— 4hese, 
with  some  other  circumstances,  .had  left 
the  noUeMie  entirely  witliout  consequence. 
Even  the  peers  do  not  contain  many  aria- 
tocnitica]  elements.  Without  the  immense 
wealth  and  patronage  of  the  British  peer- 
age, thev  are  not  able  to  exereise  anv 
great  influence^  they  are  oUiged  to  fol- 
low, not  lead  the  nation.    {QeeMbiiib^ 
Peers,)    One  of  the  measures  of  the  late 
dynasty,  which  had  recoiled  upon  tliem- 
selves,  was  the  allowing  only  those  to  vote, 
and  to  be  eligible  to  office,  who  paid  the 
highest  taxes.     (See  EUdion.)    Aa  the 
nobihty  were  not  rich,  it  veiy  oflen  hap- 
pened that  barons  and  counts  could  neither 
be  eligible  nor  even  electors,  while  rich 
manumcturera,  bankers,  &c.,  enjoyed  these 
privileges.    Those  venr  peraons  whom  it 
was  the  great  object  of  the  government  to 
exclude  from  the  legislature,  were  the 
persons  who  paid  the  highest  taxes,  and 
who^  consequently,  were  electors,  and  fiie- 
quently  were  elected.    The  Bourbons  did 
not    understand  France,  and  had  grad- 
ually alienated   the   nation ;   the  latter 
knew  the  sentiments  of  the  Bourbons  ( 
they  knew  what  they  had  to  expect  from 
the  new  ministry,  and  were  deteraiined, . 
from  the  begiiminjfl^  not  to  tolerate  their 
illegal  prefects.     The  general  eonditi<m 
of  the  people,  at  this  time,  was  prosper- 
ous; commerce  and  manufactures  flour* 
ished;  and  the  question  was  often  asked. 
Of  what  do  the  French  complain  ?  Have 
they  not  all  they  want?    It  is  not  ne- 
cessary, in  this  country,  to  refute  those 
who  consider  the  phyucal  comforts  of  a 
people  as  the  sole  standard  of  the  good- 
ness of  a  government  or  of  the  condition 
of  a  nation.    It  is  one  of  the  best  points 
in  the  late  stniggle  of  the  French  natioB, 
tiiat,  though  they  were,  physically,  in  a 
flourishing  state,  they  yet  snared  no  exer- 
tion, and  were  willing  to  shea  their  blood,  to 
establish  principles  which  they  held  dear. 
Prince  PoUgnac  was  not  the  authqp  of 
the  troubles  which  ensued.    We  are  ftr 
from  denying  his  guilt,  but  we  diink  that 
the  Bourbons  must,  sooner  or  later,  have 
come  to  open  war  with  the  principles  of 
the  nation.    All  vntvs  of  uMMxrpoiatiiig 
liberal  principles  with  the  notions  of  the 
royalists  had  beoi  tried  in  vain,  in  all 
possible  shades  of  muHstriea;  it  remain- 
ed only  to  deekre  open  war  against  th« 
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nation.    But  the  war  was  reeolved-  upaa 
without   a   calculation   of   the    relative 
strensth  of  the  parties. 
>   ISSO.    March  2,  the  speech  from  the 
throne  announced  that  war  had  been  de- 
clared aeainst  Algiers  on  account  of  the 
insults  unered  to  me  French  flag  (the  dey 
had  also  struck  the  French  consul  at  a 
public  audience,  on  receiving  an  answer 
in  the  negatiye  to  his  queeuon, whether 
the  debt  aboyenientioned,due  fiom  France 
to  Algiers,  had  been  settled) ;  that  active 
negotiations  were  on  foot  to  effect  a  rec- 
onciliation between  the  membera  of  the 
Braganza  family ;  and  that  the  revenue  of 
18S0,  Uiough  less  than  that  of  the  preced- 
ing year,  exceeded  the  estimates  of  the 
budget    The  speech  ended  with  the  fol- 
lowing words :  "  Peers  of  France,  depu- 
ties of  the  departments,  I  do  not  doubt 
your  cooperation  in  the  good  I  desire  to 
do.    You  will  repel,  with  contempt,  the 
perfidious  insinuations  which  malevolence 
IS  busy  in  propagating.    If  guiltv  intrigues 
should  throw  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
my  government,  which  I  cannot  and  will 
not  anticipate,  I  should  find  force  to  over- 
come them,  in  m^  resolution  to  preserve 
the  public  peace,  m  the  just  conndence  I 
have  in  the  French  nation,  and  in  the 
love  which  they  have  always  evinced  for 
their  kings."    The  funds  fell  as  soon  as 
.  the  speecn  was  made  public.    There  was 
a  considerable  maj<mty  in  the  chamber 
ofdeputiee  against  the  ministers.    Royer- 
CoUard  was  reelected  president.    When 
the  down  d*dge  (eee  Dean)  gave  up  the 
chair,  he  addressed  the  president  by  the 
term  citizen,  which  excited  a  great  sensa- 
tion.   On  ihe  18th  of  March,  the  usual 
deputation  of  the  chamber,  with  the  presi- 
dent at  their  head,  presented  to  the  king 
the  answer  of  the  chamber.    The  address 
declared,  in  a  frank,  but  respectful  tone, 
that  a  concurrence  ctid  not  exist  between 
the  views  of  the  government  and  the 
wishes  of  the  nation ;  that  the  adminis- 
oration  was  actuated  by  a  distrust  of  the 
nation ;  and  that  the  nation,  on  tlie  other 
hand,  was  asitated  witli  apprehensions 
which  would  become  fatal  to'  its  prosperi- 
ty and  its  repose.    "  Sire,"  continued  the 
address,  **  France  does  not  wish  for  anar- 
chy any  more  than  you  wish  for  despot- 
ism."   Never  was  a  more  firm,  yet  pru- 
dent warning  given  to  a  king.    The  king 
replied,  by  expressing  his  regret  that  the 
concurrence  which  he  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect firom  the  deputies  of  the  departments, 
did  not  exist ;  he  declared  that  his  resolu- 
tion was  fixed,  and  that  the  ministers 
would  make  known  his  intentions.    The 


peers  had  answered  on  the  lOdi,  by  a 
mere  echo  of  the  speech  fiom  the  throne. 
Chateaubriand's  discourse  on  this  qieech 
was  a  bold  attack  on  the  ministeiB.   The 
two  chambers   were    immediately  con- 
voked for  the  next  day  (the  19th),  to  re- 
ceive a  communication  from  the  govern- 
ment,  when  the  chambers  were  (kclared 
to  be  prorogued  until  September  1,  the 
same  yeai^-«  measure  which  produced 
(p:eat  excitement  throughout  France.  The 
journals  became  more  active  than  e^-er. 
The  Jesuitical  and  royalist  journals  exult- 
ed in  the  measure,  and  praised  the  tninisuy 
for  its  firmness,  whilst  the  liberal  papers 
began  to  predict  the  events  which  have 
since  taken  place.    They  were  conducted, 
in  general,  with  great  decorum,  whilst  the 
ministerial  journals  were  filled  with  abuse 
and  reproaches  of  their  opponents,  .ir  horn 
they  denounced  as  traitors  and  enemies 
of  the  throne.    To  the  hatred  of  the  lib- 
erals sfainst  Polignac  and  his  colleagues 
was  added  contempt  for  his  imbecility. 
A  society  was  formed  in  Paris  for  the 
purpose  of  printing  journals  in  such  de- 
partments and  districts  as  were  destitute 
of  them,  and  removing  the  impedimeDtB 
to  their  publication  occasioned  oy  the  re- 
fusal of  printers  to  lend  their  presses  to 
papers  opposed  to  the  measures  of  gov- 
ernment   In  Brittany,  an  association  was 
formed  to  refuse  the  payment  of  taxes 
not  regularly  granted  by  the  chamber  of 
deputies.    The  members  of  this  associa- 
tion agreed  to  assist  each  other  in  case  of 
prosecution.     The  association  was  de- 
nounced, but  was  acquitted  by  the  amr 
royaU  at  Paris.    221  deputies  had  voted 
for  the  answer  to  the  king's  speech,  and 
181  against  it    The  names  of  the  221 
were  printed  in  hand-bills;   the  number 
221  was  seen  on  snuff-boxes,  &c.,  and  tm 
(ka  221  soon  became  an  honorable  tide. 
Benjamin   Constant,   however,  declared 
himself,  in  the  GaxeUe  de  JVotiee,  again^ 
the  answer.    Government  prohihitea  the 
sale  of  the  8nufi*-boxes,  &C.,  and  pubSsh- 
ed  a  list  of  prefects,  dismissed  or  transfer- 
red to  other  departtnents;  purifiedj  as  the 
ministerials  called  it,  all  branches  of  the 
administration ;  appointed   many  of  the 
most  servile  partisans  judges,  proeeculed 
the  journals  (as  the  Gfoie,  Mhawd,  &<••). 
and   men  of  letters,    many  of  wboni 
were  national  fi&vorites,  and   contiiiueo. 
though  in  the  minority,  to  treat  tlieir  op- 
ponents as  traitors,  and  deliberately  jo^*" 
ed  the  nation.    April  1,  count  Vitel«  ^^ 
a  long  interview  with  the  king,  and  tne 
papers  asserted  that  negotiations  were  on 
foot  to  recall  him  to  the  ministry.   F""^ 
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Polignac  seemed  to  have  become  more 
riolent  in  proportion  to  his  weakness;  and 
it  would  seem  as  if  schemes  of  vengeance 
had  mingled  with  his  absurd  ideas  of 
governing  France.  The  anniversary  of  the 
entry  of  Charles  X  (then  count  d'ArtoisJ 
into  Paris,  in  1814,  was  celebrated  April 
13.  All  the  public  bodies  made  flattenng 
speeches,  and  received  gi-acious  answers, 
and  all  the  hollow  pageantry  of  monar- 
cliy  (of  a  very  different  complexion  from 
what  was  soon  to  follow)  was  displayed. 

We  have  already  mentioned  tne  diffi- 
culties which  existed  between  the  king 
of  France  and  the  dey  of  Algiers,  and  tlie 
intimation,  in  the  king's  speech,  of  his  de- 
termination to  ta)ce  enectual  measures  on 
this  point    A  war  with  Algiers  could 
only  DC  agreeable  to  the  administration. 
The  same  reason  which  was  one  of  the 
inducements  to  the  war  with  Spain — the 
desire  of  making  the  army  familiar  with  the 
name  of  the  Bourbons,  and  the  drapeau 
Uanc— still  existed.    But  there  were  many 
other  reasons  which  rcndcmd  a  war,  with 
a  reasonable  probability  of  success,  partic- 
ularly desirable  for  the  ministr}'  at  this 
moment.    It  enabled  them  to  assemble 
an  anny,  which,  in  case  of  necessity, 
might  be  used  at  home,  and,  even  if  it 
were  absent  at  Algiers,  tlie  military  prep- 
arations might  be  useful  for  their  pur- 
poses.   A  war  of  this  kind  would,  the 
partisans  of  the  ministry  hoped,  divert 
the  public  attention,  and  victory  would  at 
once  render  them  popular  with  a  nation 
80  enthusiastically  fond  of  military  glory. 
In   both    calculations,   the   ministry,   as 
we  shall  sec,  were  grievously  mistiaken. 
Count  Bourraont,  the   minister  of  war, 
was  appointed    commander-in-chief  of 
the  expedition,  and  admiral  Duperre,  the 
commander  of  the  fleet    April  520^  1830, 
the  Moniieur  stated  the  reasons  for  the 
war  to  be,  that  the  dey  had  raised  the  an- 
cient tribute  of  17,000  francs  per  annum 
to  60,000  francs,  and,  finally,  to  300,000 
francs;  that,  though  this  sum  was  duly 
paid  from  1820  to  18^6,  the  dey  had  been 
unfavorable  to  the  French  interest,  insult- 
ed the  French  flag,  and  stnick  the  French 
consul,  &c.  May  10,  the  army,  consisting 
of  37,577  infantry,  and  4000  horse,  em- 
barked at  Toulon,  and  the  fleet,  consisting 
of  97  vessels,  of  which  11  were  ships  of 
the  line  and  24  frigates,  set  sail.    June  14, 
at  four  o'clock,  the  army  began  to  disem- 
bark at  Sidi  Ferrajh,  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
May  17,  the  royal  ordinance  dissolv- 
ing the  chamber  appeared  in  the  Moni- 
Uur,    At  the  same  time,  new  elections 
Were  <miered,  and  the  two  chambeis  con- 


voked for  August  3.  The  Jkfomfeur  of  June 
15  contained  a  proclamation  of  the  king, 
in  which  he  called  upon  all  Ft^enchmen 
to  do  their  duty  in  the  colleges,  to  rely 
upon  his  constitutional  intentions,  &c. 
In  this  proclamation  are  these  remarkable 
words :  **  As  tiie  father  of  my  people,  my 
heart  was  grieved ;  as  king,  I  felt  insulted. 
I  pronounced  the  dissolution  of  that 
chamber."  It  ends  thus :  **  Electors,  has- 
ten to  your  colleges.  Let  no  reprehensible 
negligence  deprive  them  of  your  pres- 
ence! Let  one  sentiment  animate  you 
all ;  let  one  standard  be  your  rallying 
point!  It  is  your  king  who  demands  this 
of  you ;  it  is  a  father  who  calls  upon  you. 
Fulfil  your  duties.  I  will  take  care  to 
fulfil  mine."  The  elections  for  the  new 
chamber  took  place  in  the  latter  part  of 
June  and  in  July.  Tlie  activity  and  tal- 
ent displayed  in  the  opposition  papers  dur- 
ing this  stniggle  were  admirable.*  Though 
the  success  of  the  army  in  Algiers*  be- 
came known  during  the  electoral  stnig^ 
at  home,  and  though  all  parties  exnhed  in 
the  success  of  the  French  arms,  it  appears 
that  the  ministry  gained  no  popularity  by 
it  All  the  returns  of  the  new  elections 
indicated  a  strong  majority  against  the 
ministry,  so  that,  in  the  beginning  of  July, 

*  Algiers  surrcDdered  July  5.  Accijrding  to  a 
telegraphic  despatch  to  the  minister  of  marine 
(Toulon,  July  20, 1830),  the  treasure  found  in  Al- 
giers amounted  to  90,000,000  of  francs  in  money, 
and  10,000,000  in  gold  and  silver  bolUon  and 
plate.  There  were  besides  20  or  30,000,000  not 
mventoried.     The  Journal  du  Commerce  subse- 

?ueutly  stated  the  amount  obtained  at  43,000,000. 
i  appears  that  the  army  landed  precisely  at  the 
place  pointed  oat  by  Mr.  Shaler,  m  bis  Sketches 
of  Algiers.  We  subjoin  the  passage,  in  tfr. 
Sbalers  work,  in  which  he  la^s  down  the  plan 
of  a  campiugn  against  Alepiers  :  "  The  sev- 
eral expeditions  against  Algiers,  where  land 
forces  have  been  empldyed,  nave  landed  in  the 
bay  eastward  of  the  city,  which  is  evidently  an 
enw,  and  discovers  an  unpardonable  ignorance 
of  the  coast,  and  topography  of  the  country  i  for 
all  their  means  ot  defence  are  concentrated 
there.  But  it  is  obvious  that  any  foree  whatever 
miffht  be  landed  in  the  fine  bay  of  Sidi  Ferraib 
wiOioat  opposition,  whence,  by  a  single  marai, 
they  micht  anive  upon  the  heights  which  com- 
maod  the  caatle  del  Emperador,  where^  as  noth- 
ing could  prevent  an  approach  to  the  foot  of  its 
walls,  they  might  be  scaled,  or  breached  by  a 
mine,  in  a  short  time.  This  position  beine  mas- 
tered, baUeries  might  be  estabhshed  on  a  oeigfat 
commanding  the  citadel,  which  is  indicated  oy 
two  cylindrical  mins  of  windmills,  and  where  are 
the  ruins  of  a  fortress,  which  was  called  8tau, 
which  the  jealous  fears  of  this  government  caosea 
to  be  destroyed,  for  the  reasons  here  alleged,  that 
it  commanded  the  citadei,  and,  consequently,  the 
city.  The  fleet,  which  had  landed  the  troops, 
would,  by  this  time,  appear  in  the  bay  to  distract 
their  attention,  when  Algiers  must  either  surrender 
at  discretion  or  be  taken  by  storm." 
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intelligent  men  epoke  of  a  change  of  the 
minietry  as  a  natural  consequence;  and 
the  funds  rose ;  but  the  infatuated  mini»- 
tiy  had  dctennined  otherwise.  It  preferred 
to  attack  the  charter,  violate  the  social 
contract,  and  expose  Ffqhcc  to  a  civil 
war,  rather  than  to  yield.  Priests  govein- 
ed  the  monarch;  ambition  blinded  hia 
ministers.  The  ministerial  pai)erB  now 
heM  to  assert,  that,  after  the  enemies  in 
Africa  were  subdued,  those  at  iiome  re- 
mained to  be  conquered.  They  b<>jnm  to 
utter  the  phrsae  coup  cTttai,  which  stneral 
paperH,  under  tlie  more  direct  influence  of 
the  clergy,  actually  demanded.  During 
this  time,  the  king  and  queen  of  Naples 
visited  Paris,  and  many  festivals  took 
plac^  strongly  in  contrast  with  tlie  state 
of  political  affairs.  The  king  also  ordered 
a  Deum  to  be  sung  in  all  churches  of 
the  kingdom  for  the  victoiy  of  his  army 
in  Africa,  the  news  of  which  reached 
Paris  (July  ^)four  days  after  the  capture 
of  Algiers.    The  capital  was  illuminated. 

At  an  earlier  penod,  the  negotiations 
between  France,  Russia  and  Great  Brit- 
ain, at  London,  relative  to  Greece,  had 
come  to  a  conclusion,  the  three  powere 
coinciding  in  the  offer  of  the  sovereignty 
to  prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg.  (See 
(Snece,) 

In  several  departments,  numerous  con- 
flagrations had  taken  place,  which  were 
evidently  the  work  of  incendiaries.  Many 
people,  whether  reasonably  or  not,  be- 
lieved these  atrocities  to  have  been  perpe- 
trated by  the  instigation  of  the  ministry. 
This  appears  from  the  cries  of  the  popu- 
lace, wnen  prince  Poiignac  waa  arrestea — 
**  This  is  the  monster  who  has  burned  our 
bouses.    Hang  him,  bang  him !" 

Of  the  221  who  voted  for  the  answer 
of  the  chamber,  220  were  reelected  The 
liberals  in  the  new  chamber  were  270,  the 
ministerial  members  145,  and  15  were  un- 
decided. In  consequence  of  this  result, 
the  ministers  made  a  ^  report  to  the  king" 
(July  26),  setting  forth  at  length  the  dan- 
gers of  a  free  press  (of  which  they  say, 
**  At  all  epochs,  the  periodical  press  has 
only  been,  and  from  its  nature  must  ever 
be,  an  instrument  of  disorder  and  sedi- 
tion''), and  calling  upon  the  king  to  sus- 
pend the  liberty  of  the  press — a  measure 
authorized,  as  they  asserted,  by  the  14th 
article  of  the  charter,  which  declares,  that 
the  king  has  the  power  to  make  all  regu- 
lations and  ordinances  for  the  execution 
of  the  laws  and  the  safety  of  the  state. 
*« The  state,"  they  said,  "is  in  danger,  and 
your  majesty  has  the  right  to  provide 
for  its  safety. '  No  government  can  stand, 


if  it  has  not  the  right  to  provide  for  its 
own  safety ;  besides,  the  8th  article  of  tbo 
charter  onlv  gives  every  Frenchman  the 
right  of  publishing  his  own  opinions,  but 
not,  as  the  journals  do,  the  opinions  of 
othere;  the  charter  does  not  expressly  al- 
low journals  and  the  liberty  of  the  press. 
The  journals  misrepresent  the  best  in- 
tendons  of  government ;  and  the  liberty 
of  the  press  produces  the  very  cootraiy 
of  publicity,  because  ill-intentioned  writera 
misconstrue  every  thinff,  and  the  public 
never  knows  the  truth."  This  report,  to 
^ich  its  consequences  have  siven  a  his- 
torical importance,  is  one  of  the  shallow- 
est and  most  preposterous  state  papers  on 
record.  It  combines  unconsdtudonatity 
with  miserable  sopbistiy  and  the  vertnage 
of  despodsm.  Despotism  must  never  ar- 
gue, or  it  is  kwt  The  Poiignac  ministry 
had  resolved  to  violate  the  constitutioii, 
and  had  not  talent  to  play  the  despoC 
History  proves,  that  nothm?  is  so  violent 
and  so  blind  as  bigody,  religious  or  po- 
litical ;  and  this  was  the  characteristic  of 
the  whole  parQr,  priests  and  laymen, 
who  supported,  or  rather  instigated,  Poiig- 
nac. This  report  was  accompanied  by 
three  ordinances,  onediasdlving  the  cham- 
ber, **  according  to  the  50th  article  of  the 
chatter"  (this  was  plainly  annulling  the 
election,  not  dissolving  the  chamber,  be- 
cause the  new  chamber  had  not  been  or- 
ganized) ;  a  second,  suspending  the  liberty 
of  the  periodical  press,  although,  accord-  . 
ing  to  law,  the  liberty  of  the  press,  even  if 
suspended,  revives  of  itself^  on  the  disso- 
lution of  the  chamber.  The  third  ordi- 
nance prescribed  a  new  law  of  election, 
from  which  the  ministers  expected  more 
favorable  returns.  The  ConstitutUmndj 
the  A/bHonal,  Coxtrrier  FVofigais,  TemfW, 
CUobCy  Joumid  de  Commerce,  Messager, 
I^garo,  and  others,  all  liberal  papeis,  re- 
sowed  to  appear  without  the  authoriza- 
tion of  government,  required  by  the  new 
ordinance.  The  Journal  des  IMbata  re-* 
fused  to  unite  in  this  measure.  An  opin- 
ion of  eminent  lawyera  was  published, 
declaring  that  the  property  in  a  journal 
was  like  any  other  property,  and  could 
only  be  attacked  by  regular  judkial  pro- 
cess. All  the  liberal  papera  in  Paris  were 
suppressed,  and  only  the  Mmiteur  Unir 
versdj  Quotidiermey  Oazette  de  JFhtnce,  Dra- 
peau  Blanc,  allowed  to  appear.  The  same 
thing'was  done  in  the  dei^artments.  The 
seizure  of  the  liberal  journals,  on  Tues- 
day morning,  July  27,  was  the  signal  of 
tlie  revolution.  July  26,  thc^bank  refused 
to  discount  bills,  and  all  the  manufacturers 
discharged    their  workmen,   which,   of 
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eoufWy  increased  the  disoontent  The 
reTolution,  however,  began  by  an  attack 
of-  well  dressed  people  upon  the  gm- 
darma*  It  is  a  strikins:  feature  of  the  re- 
cent revolutions  or  pohtical  insurrections 
in  France,  Italy,  Germany  and  Spain, 
that  they  have  emanated  from,  and  been 
principally  executed  by,  the  well  informed 
middle  class,  not  by  the  rabble,  under 
the  pressure  of  some  physical  necessity. 
Some  persons  were  killed  at  the  Palais 
RoyaL  Piince  Polignac  received  the  con- 
gratulations of  his  party  at  his  palace,  on 
his  complete  victory  over  the  insurgents. 
Marahal  Marmont,  duke  of  Ragusa,^  bad 
received  the  command  of  the  king's  troops. 
Wednesday,  July  28,  all  Paris  was  in 
arms  early  in  the  morning.  The  national 
guard  appeared  in  their  old  uniform ;  the 
cricolored  flag  was  displayed  on  several 
buildings.  The  battle  began  in  the  place 
de  Gi^ve ;  the  H6tel  de  Ville  became  the 
point  of  attack ;  it  was  repbatedly  taken 
and  retaken,  but  finally  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  people.  The  Swiss  guards 
were  attacked  at  the  Louvre;  the  royal 
lancers  fought  on  the  Pont-Neu£  Even- 
ing came  on.  The  loss  of  both  parties 
bad  been  considerable.  In  the  night  of 
July  27,  the  streets  and  bouUvanb  were 
barricaded,  the  navements  were  torn  up, 
to  serve  as  missiles,  and  arms  of  every  de- 
ficriotion  were  seized,  wherever  they  could 
be  found ;  the  women  attended  the  wound- 
ed. The  H6tel  de  Ville  had  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  citizens  on  the  evening 
of  the  28th.  The  Tuileries  and  the  Lou- 
vre were  now  to  be  taken.  Many  of  the 
troops  had  been  disarmed;  some  were 
unwilling  to  fire  on  their  countrymen ; 
some  openly  went  over  to  the  citizens. 
.  Oa  the  29th,  general  Lafayette  was  ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief  of  the  nation- 
al guards  by  the  liberal  deputies  (a  con- 
siderable number  of  whom  had  assembled 
in  Paris),  and  was  received  with  enthusi- 
asm by  the  Parisians.  These  deputies 
also  potested  affunst  the  dissolution  of 
the  chamber,  and  declared  themselves  to 
be  still  the  lawful  representatives  of  the 
tution.  The  scholars  of  the  polytechnic 
school  had  joined  ^e  people  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  29th,  and,  m  some  cases,  taken 
the  command.  A  youth  of  twenty  vears 
of  ase,  belonipng  to  this  school,  led  the 
attack  on  the  Louvre,  from  which  the 
Swiss  retreated  to  the  Tuileries.  This 
palace  was  also  taken,  by  the  people,  with 
one  of  theee  vouths  at  their  head.  The 
Luembouig  had  already  fallen  into  their 

**This  generAl  has  promised  an  explanation  of 
kit  conduct  during  the  memorable  three  daifs. 


hands.  The  young  men  of  this  school 
rendered  the  greatest  service  durin?  the 
day  in  the  cause  of  the  nation,  and  dis- 
played an  astonishing  coolness  and  cour- 
age. They  afterwards  declined  the  medals 
granted  to  them,  and  also  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant, offered  to  each,  in  case  he  entered 
the  army.  At  one  o'clock,  Paris  had  olv 
tained  the  victory.  From  5000  to  8000 
persons  were  killed  and  wounded.  The 
number  of  troops  engaged  was  17,200. 
The  people  fought  heroically  throughout 
Amidst  the  fire  of  musketry,  several  depu- 
ties, viz.,  general  Gerard,  count  Lobau,  M . 
Lafitte,  M.  Casimir-Perrier  and  Mauguin, 
went  to  marshal  Marmont  Lafitte  entreat- 
ed him  to  stop  the  carnage,  and  declared 
h  im  personally  responsible  for  it  Marmont 
said  he  felt  with  them,  but,  as  a  soldier,  he 
must  obey  his  ordera.    He  offered  to  ask 

Crince  Polignac  whether  he  would  treat, 
ut,  afler  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  returned 
with  a  decided  refiisal.  "  We  have  then 
a  civil  war,"  replied  Lafitte,  and  the  dep- 
uties retired. — Jul^  31,  the  deputies  pun- 
lished  a  proclamation,  declaring  that  they 
had  invited  the  duke  of  Orleans  to  become 
lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom.  At 
noon  of  the  same  day,  Louis  Philippe  d'Or- 
leans  issued  a  proclamation,  declaring  that 
he  had  hastened  to  Paris,  wearing  the 
"  glorious  colore"  of  France,  to  accept  the 
invitation  of  the  assembled  deputies  to  be- 
come heutenant-general  of  the  kingdom. 
A  proclamation  of  the  same  date  appoint- 
ed provifidonal  commissaries,  for  tne  dlf> 
ferent  departments  of  government,  as  fbV- 
lows:  for  the  department  of  justice,  M. 
Dupont-de  I'Eure  ;  of  finance,  baron 
Louis ;  of  war,  general  Gerard ;  of  the 
marine,  De  Rigny ;  of  foreign  afi&irs, 
M.  Bignon ;  of  public  instruction,  M. 
Gmzot ;  of  the  interior  and  public  works, 
M.  Casimir-Penier;  signed  Lobau  A.  de 
Puyraveau  and  Mauguin  de  Schonen. 
The  king,  with  his  &mily,  had  fied  to  St 
Cloud. 

Historv  has  but  few  events  to  show 
that  can  be  compared  with  this  struggle  in 
Paris.  The  Parisians  left  theu"  habita- 
tions to  fight,  without  organization,  we 
might  almost  say  without  arms,  against 
some  of  the  best  troops  in  the  world ;  and 
for  what?  Were  th^  a  rabble  driven  by 
hunger,  or  a  rebellious  nobility  endeavor- 
ing to  wrest  new  privileges  fiom  the  mon- 
arch ?  No ;  they  were  men  who  would 
not  Bufier  themselves  to  be  stripped  of 
their  civil  rights,  but  firmly  and  manfiilljr 
defended  them  to  death.  It  is  in  this 
respect  a  moral  revolution,  like  that  of  the 
Americans,  fighting  for  principles.    The 
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KaneilleB  Hymn,  the  song  of  the  rerolu- 
tion,  which  once  had  fanned  in  so  many 
Frenc^hmen  the  fire  of  liberty,  did  wonders 
during  the  revolution  of  1830.  It  brought 
back  to  the  minds  of  tlie  people  a  world  of 
old  a8aociation&  M.  Rouget  de  Lisle  recej  v- 
ed,  in  consequence,  a  pension  of  1500 
fhuics  from  the  private  puree  of  the  duko 
of  Orieans.  (See  Ca  fra^  and  MarseUks 
^mn,)  In  tlie  deiMUtmciits,  events  look 
place  similar  to  tlioae  in  Paris,  &c^  and 
tlie  people  were  every  wlinre  victorious. 

The  king  and  his  household  fied  on 
July  31,  from  St.  Cloud  to  Rambouillet,  a 
small  place  six  leagues  W.  S.  W.  of  Ver- 
nilies.  Three  commissioners,  Motors.  Do 
Schonen,  marshal  Maison  and  O'Dillon 
Barrett  were  sent  to  treat  with  him.  They 
informed  the  authorities  at  Paris,  under 
diUe  of  August  3,  that  the  king  wislied  to 
leave  France  by  way  of  Cherbourg ;  to 
restore  tlie  crown  jewels,  which  he  had 
taken  from  Paris,  &c.  .  These  concessions 
were  produced  by  tlie  advance  of  the  na^ 
tional  guard  toward  Rarobouillet  On 
the  morning  of  August  2,  the  abdication 
of  Charles  X  and  the  dauphin,  Louis  An- 
loine,  was  placed  in  the  liands  of  the  lieu- 
tenant-general The  abdication,  howev- 
er, was  made  in  favor  of  the  duke  of 
Bordeaux.  A  letter  of  the  king,  of  Au- 
ffust  2,  appointed  the  duke  of  Orleans 
Esutenant-generai  of  the  kingdom,  and 
ordered  him  to  proclaim  the  duke  of  IW- 
deaux  (born  on  the  S9tli  August,  1820), 
king,  under  the  title  of  Henry  Y. 

August  3  (the  day  originally  fixed  for 
the  opening  of  the  session),  the  cham- 
bers met  The  lieutenant-general  ad- 
dressed the  peers  and  deputies,  and  an- 
nounced the  al)dication  of  Charles.  Cas- 
imir-Perrier  was  chosen  president  of  the 
chamber,  which  had  acted,  during  the 
late  memorable  events,  under  the  vice- 
president  Lafitte. 

August  6.  The  chamber  of  deputies 
declared  the  throne  of  France  vac^nut,  de 
jure  anil  di  fado^  and  discussed  those 
chanffcs  of  die  charter,  which  we  have 
already  given  in  the  former  port  of  this 
article.  On  the  7th,  the  proposed  changes 
were  adopted,  and  it  was  voted  to  invite 
tlie  duke  of  Orleans  to  become  king  of 
the  French  on  condition  of  bis  accepting 
these  changes ;  the  vote  stood  219  in  fk- 
vor,  33  ngainsL  The  whole  number  of 
deputies  is  430;  so  diat  219  is  not  only 
an  immense  majority  of  those  present,  but 
a  majority  of  the  whole  chamber.  On 
the  8th,  tne  chamber  went  in  a  body  to 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  offered  him  the 
crown,  which  he  accepted ;  and,  on  Au- 


||U8t  9,  he  took  the  praseribed  csoslitu- 
tional  oath*  A  majority  of  the  cbamber 
of  peers,  actuaUy  present,  concoired  in 
these  measures. 

The  Mmiiew  of  August  12  contained 
the  names  of  the  new  ministiy,  as  folr 
lows :  foreign  afiairs,  count  de  Mol^ ;  wv, 
general  Gerard ;  finance,  baron  Louis ;  in- 
terior, (ruizot ;  marine,  general  Sebastiani 
(q.  V.) ;  keeper  of  die  seds  and  minister  of 
justice,  Dupont-de  I'Hure ;  president  of  the 
ministry,  duke  de  Broglie.  B.  Constant 
was  made  {Miesident  of  the  coaimittes  of 
legislation  and  the  administmtion  of  jus- 
tice in  the  council  of  state.  Lafitte  and 
Caslmir-Perrier  were  also  appointed  min- 
isters of  state,  without  special  depart- 
ments.— ^The  count  de  Mole  was  minister 
of  justice  in  1813,  and  minister  of  the  ma- 
rine in  1817,  and  is  an  admirer  of  the  in- 
stitutions of  England.  General  Gemid 
served  with  distinction  in  the  French  i^ 
mies,  from  the  early  campaigns  of  the 
revolution  to  the  final  overthrew  of  Na- 
poleon. Baron  Louis,  who  is  a  man  of 
large  landed  property,  and,  therefim, 
deeply  interested  in  the  preservation  of 
order  and  good  government,  was  oooad- 
ered  one  of  the  most  honest  and  skilfiii 
mmisters  of  Louis  XVIII,  and  he  enjojn 
the  respect  of  all  parties.  The  duke  de 
Bro^e  is  a  statesman  of  distinguished 
ment ;  he  is  considered  the  cmef  of 
the  political  liUhmrts  of  Paris,  and  is  well 
known  by  his  essays  in  the  Amie  JGng^ 
dopidique^  and,  more  particukurly,  by  an 
admirable  paper  in  that  work  on  the 
criminal  law  of  Europe,  in  which  he  has 
displayed  equal  good  sense  and  hiunao- 
ity.  M.  de  Broglie  (q.  v.)  was  also  a  regu- 
lar contributor  to  Lt  Globe^  a  journal  of 
great  influence  among  the  constitational 
royalists.  M.  Guizot  (q.  v.)  is  a  literaiy  man 
of  much  reputation,  and  is  said  to  hare  a 
general  talent  for  business. 

The  omission  to  ^x  the  requisites  for 
electors,  in  the  new  charter  (leaving  the 
qualifications  to  be  setded  by  an  ordmaiy 
law,  liable  to  alteration  and  repeal),  also 
the  provision  for  revising  the  instrument 
itself  during  die  session  of  1831,  will, 
probably,  give  rise  to  warm  party  coDten- 
tions.    The  spirit  <^  order,  manifested  \jy 
the  people  during  the  struggles  in  Paris, 
which  prevented  all  outrage  and  plunder- 
ing, was  still  further  shown  in  the  unmo- 
lested retteat  of  Charles  X,  who  took  pas- 
sage for  England  in  two  Amerisaa  ros- 
sels.    He  was  received  there  merely  as  a 
private  person.     Some    indivkhialB,  in- 
cludmg  M.  Chateaubriand,  proposed  tn 
acknowledge  the  duko  of  Bontoaux,  as 
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kmg,  on  the  ground  of  expediency.    Bat 
the  policy  of  giving  the  orown  to  a  minor 
in  such  troubled  times,  and  to  one  who 
could  only  regard  the  privileges  of  the 
people  as  wrongfully  wrested  from  his 
royal  authority,  would  seem  to  be  hardly 
deserving  of  discussion.    The  abdication 
of  Charles  X,  in  favor  of  his  grandson, 
cannot  give  him  a  right  to  the  dirone  in 
the  eyes  of  the  adherents  of  legitimacy, 
as  this  would  be  an  acknowledgment,  on 
their  port,  of  the  right  of  the  people  to 
extort  from  the  sovereign  a  resignation  of 
the  crown.    Hie  reasons  which  justify 
die  expulsion  of  Charles  equally  justify 
that  or  his  whole  fiimily.    The  claims  of 
Napoleon   II  would  seem  to  stand  on 
somewhat  better  ground,  as  his  father, 
who  had  received  the  hereditary  crown 
by  the  votes  of  the  nation,  abdicated  it 
in  his  &vor,  and  the  subsequent  estabfish- 
moit  of  the  Bourbons  was  effected  by 
foreign  arms,  and  was  not  in  accordance 
with  the  will  of  the  nation.    But  all  such 
doitns  ore  superseded  when  the  nation, 
fiff  wiioBe  benefit  government  is  instituted, 
interferes  by  a  revolution,  and  changes  the 
established  order.    Some  persons  were  in 
favor  of  a  republic ;  but  we  need  not  dis- 
cuss here  the  adaptation  of  such  a  gov- 
ernment to  France  in  its  present  state. 
The  stability  of  the  Orleans  family  on  the 
throne  has  been  doubted,  destitute  as  it  is 
of  the  ancient  prerogatives  and  prestige  of 
royalty.    But  we  conceive  that  it  is  sup- 
ported by  the  only  principle  which  can 
now  give  stalnlity  to  tlie  hereditary  suc- 
cession of  the  throne  in  any  family — ^the 
conviction  of  the  people  of  the  necessity 
of  such  an  establishment  for  the  good  or- 
(ler  of  the  nation,  as  few  reflecting  men, 
at  the  present  day,  will  be  disposed  to  de- 
fend hereditary  monarchy  in  the  abstract 
The  revolution  of  1830  in  France  has 
been  hailed  with  delight  by  the  civilized 
world,  and  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
for  mankind,  that  Liberty  should  become 
cstaUished  in  that  country  on  a  solid  basis. 
Ma^  her  richest  blessings  be  granted  to  a 
nation  which  has  shown  itself  so  deserv- 
ing of  them.    May  the  parties  of  France 
never  forget  that,  however  important  the 
forms  of  goyemment  are,  there  ai^e  things 
atiU   more    important— those  for  which 
gj>vemments  are  instituted,  and  the  aecu- 
wy  of  which  is  their  chief  object — ^wo 
^nean,  order  and  justice.    As  the  afiairs 
of  Prance,  whatever  turn  they  may  take, 
niust  be  of  the  highest  interest,  we  pro- 
PJ*e  to  continue  the  accoimt  of  them  at 
tne  dose  of  the  last  volume  of  this  woric* 
fa  the  preceding  pages,  we  have  given 


a  brief  summary  of  the  history  of  France ; 
we  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  more 
minutely  the  state  of  that  country  before 
the  revolution  of  1789,  as  the  character 
of  that  revolution  cannot  be  understood 
without  an  exposition,  at  some  len^b,  of 
the  state  of  things  which  preceded  it 

France  before  the  Revolutum. — Orgcmi- 
zation  of  tte  MUion,  The  most  profound 
Avriteni  on  French  history  agree,  that 
there  was  no  hereditary  nobility  under  the 
first  dynasty  of  the  rrankish  kings,  and 
that,  among  the  Fmnks,  the  principles  of 
freedom,  which  prevailed  in  the  municipal 
organization,  were  extended  to  the  general 
administration  of  the  state.  But  under 
the  successors  of  Charlemagne  the  offices 
of  the  empire  began  to  become  heredita- 
ry ;  the  hitherto  presiding  officers  of  the 
communities  then  became  hereditary, 
proprietors,  and  the  general  liberty  of  the 
Franks  was  merged  in  the  feudal  system^ 
which  afforded  the  only  protection  of  the 
weak  against  the  oppression  of  the  strong. 
Every  individual  was  obliged  to  have  a 
feudal  superior,  every  piece  of  ground  its 
feudal  lord.  Then  arose  the  maxim,  nvUe 
terre  sans  scurneur.  The  change  of  govern- 
ment in  98^,  when  the  third  dynasty  as- 
cended the  throne,  completed,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  general  introduction  of  the  feit- 
dal  system,  and,  on  the  otiier,  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  immediate  vassals  of  the 
crown,  the  most  powerful  of  wliom,  as 
princes  and  peers  of  the  realm,  enjoyed  a 
complete  sovereignty,  restrained  only  by 
their  own  vassals.  This  verj'  circum* 
stance,  however,  became  favorable  to  the 
union  of  the  sovereign  power  in  France 
under  one  head.  For  when  the  kings 
succeeded  by  degrees  in  uniting  all  these 
territories,  partly  with  the  domains  of  the 
crown,  partly  with  theil:  own  private  do- 
mains, they  acquired  not  merely  a  nomi- 
nal supremacy  (as  was  the  case  with  the 
Gennan  emperors  over  the  ancient  duch- 
ies), but  an  actual  sovereignty.  These 
changes  had  little  effect  on  the  liberties 
of  the  people,  because  these  were  already 
lost  under  the  feudal  system.  With  the 
consolidation  of  tiie  great  fiefs,  the  dignity 
of  princes  of  the  kingdom  became  ex- 
tinct To  diese  succe^ed  the  princes  of 
the  blood-royal,  and,  at  a  later  period, 
some  foreign  princes  (in  1505,  Engelbert 
of  Cleves  was  made  duke  of  Nevers  and 
peer  of  France).  Finally,  ki  tiie  middle 
of  the  16th  century,  the  principal  femilies 
of  the  lower  nobility  were  invested  with 
the  dignities  of  peers  and  dukes^  without, 
however,  becopiing,  on  this  account,  ^V^ 
to  the  ancient  peers  of  the  realm.    The 
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first  of  these  was  the  baron  de  Montmo- 
rency.  In  1789,  the  secular  peerage  con- 
sisted of  44  mcmbersy  of  whom  the  dukes 
of  Uzes  (Cruasol,  1572)  were  the  oldest, 
and  the  dukes  of  Choiscul  and  of  Coignv 
(1787)  were  the  most  recently  created. 
The  six  ecclesiastical  peers,  however,  had 
held  tlie  peerage  from  the  earliest  times. 
They  were  the  archbishop  of  Rheims,  and 
the  five  bishops  of  the  family  duchy  of 
Hugh  Capet  The  secular  peere  (among 
whom  tlie  archbishop  of  raris  had  a 
place,  from  IGSX),  as  duke  of  St.  Cloud) 
merely  fonned  the  highest  class  of  the 
lower  nobihty ;  but  there  were  six  fami- 
lies [branches  of  the  houses  of  JLorraine 
and  Savoy,  Grimaldi,  Rohan,  Tremouille 
and  Latour  d^Auvergnc,  residins  in  France) 
who  preser\'ed  the  rank  of  sovereign 
princes.  The  first  estate  of  the  realm 
was  the  der^-,  which,  if  it  did  not  enjoy 
the  rank,  enjoyed  all  the  exemptions  of 
the  nobilhy  fram  taxes  and  most  of  the 
public  burdens,  and  had  tlie  first  voice  in 
the  states-general  A  distinction  was 
made  between  the  clergv  of  ancient 
France,  which  consisted  of  16  archbish- 
ops and  100  bishops,  with  the  priests  and 
monasteries  under  their  jurisdiction,  on 
one  side,  and  the  foreign  clergy  (or  those 
of  the  provinces  added  to  France  since 
the  reign  of  Henry  II),  consisting  of  two 
archbJsRops  and  S&  bishops,  on  the  other. 
The  revenue  of  tlie  cler^  was  estimated 
by  Necker  at  130,000,00(rannually.  The 
amount  of  their  real  estate  was  to  tliat  of 
,  the  lay  proprietors  in  the  proportion  of 
1 : 5}.  The  priests  who  actually  per- 
formed spiritual  services,  and  formed  the 
most  respectable  part  of  the  clergy,  receiv- 
ed about  40  or  45,000,000  of  tlie  130,000,000 
revenue.  The  abbeys  were  assigned  by 
the  king,  partly  to  abh^  ccmmtndaiaircs 
(q.  v.),  partly  to  actual  monastic  superiors. 
Those  abbeys  only  were  excepted  which 
were  the  chief  seats  of  an  order,  as  the 
creat  Carthusian  monastery  at  Grenoble, 
the  seat  of  the  Cistercians  at  Citeaux,near 
Dijon,  that  of  the  Premonstratenses  at 
Premontr^,  near  Soissons,  &c.  Of  the 
former  kind,  there  were  225,  some  of 
which  had  veiy  large  revenues.  The  abbi 
eomrnendatcare  received  one  third  of  the 
whole  revenue  of  the  monastery,  without 
being  obliged  to  reside  in  it,  or  to  follow 
the  monastic  discipline,  which  the  prior 
was  obliged  to  observe.  Abbeys  of^this 
flort  formed  pensions  for  the  younger  sons 
of  the  nobility,  only  the  least  valuable 
ones  being  sometimes  bestowed  on  learned 
men.  The  income  of  the  M^  cwnmtnr 
dataing  (therefore  one  tliird  of  the  reve- 


nues of  these  monasteries)  is  stated,  m 
the  *^manack  Rayoi  of  1789,  at  about 
8,000,000.  The  regular  abbeys  in  Fnuce 
were  dtiS,  oi  which  115  were  monaBter- 
ies,  and  253  nunneries.  From  the  rick 
revenues  of  these  institutions,  the  clergy, 
it  is  true,  contributed  something  towanh 
defraying  the  expenses  of  the  state.  Be- 
sides the  tithe,  established  under  Francis 
I  (called,  from  the  first  commisBiouer, 
the  (iectme  Pa»chaUant\  which,  however, 
bore  no  proportion  to  the  real  amount  of 
tlie  income,  the  clergy  made  certain 
grants  every  five  years,  called  the  dont       I 

fraiwia  orthnaireSj  of  from  15,000^  to  i 
8,000,000,  with  occasional  grants  (dm  ' 
frrcUuiU  extraordmaireal,  when  reouired  I 
by  the  government,  in  tn^  shape  of  loona,  , 
on  long  credit,  and  not  beanng  interest. 
Government  used  to  anticipate  tliese 
grants  by  loana  In  1789,  it  had  contract- 
ed, in  tliis  way,  a  debt  of  136,000,000,  the 
interest  and  gradual  redemption  of  which 
were  provided  for  by  taxes  on  the  hold- 
ers of^the  property  of  the  church.  The 
foreign  dergy,  so  called,  in  some  provinces, 
paid  the  regular  taxes.  The  total  amotmt 
of  taxes  annually  paid  by  the  whole  cler- 
gy, is  stated  by  Necker,  in  his  •^dmiiiiJfni- 
turn  dti  Finances,  1, 127,  to  be  ll,000,00a 
This  sum,  however,  did  not  go  into  the 
royal  treasury,  but  was  employed  to  pay  the 
interest  of  tiie  debt  above  mentioned,  and 
to  sink  the  debt  itself  Besides  the  amount 
paid  by  the  foreign  clergy,  the  cliergy  did 
not  conu-ibute  more  than  3^00,000,  annu- 
ally, to  the  treasury.  Long  before  the 
revolution,  the  respect  for  the  clei^gy, 
among  tlie  lower  classes  of  the  people,  bad 
considerably  decreased.  The  number  of 
monks  had  sunk,  within  50  years,  from 
80,000  to  20,000,  and  the  higher  clergy 
had  fallen  into  disrepute  in  consequence  of 
their  prodigality  and  dissoluteness.  The 
signification  of  the  word  noblesse  was  very 
different  according  as  it  was  employed  to 
comprehend  all  tliose  who  had  a  claim  to 
the  privileges  of  nobility  by  Uw,  or  only 
those  who  were  really  descended  from 
the  old  hereditary  nobility.  As  Uiera 
were  about  4000  offices  in  die  kingdom, 
which  conferred  on  their  holders,  either 
immediately  or  after  20  years'  serrioe,  the 
privileges  of  nobili^  (generally  hereditary)» 
and  as  letters  of  nobility  were  finequcntiy 
granted,  tlie  number  of  the  nobles  was 
much  increased  every  year.  Not  oniy 
the  offices  of  minister,  counsellor  of  **2 
counsellor  of  the  parliament  of  ^^!^ 
of  some  other  parliaments,  of  the  couj 
of  accounts,  or  of  the  court  of  ^M^i™ 
high-bailiffi,  but  even  the  office  ot  ««*^ 
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sdlor,  in  some  cities,  tlie  dde  of  royBl 
secretaiy,  and  the  ^ost  of  first  hmasver 
of  the  parliament  ot  Paris,  eonferred  the 
privileges  of  nobility.  These  places  were 
bought,  and,  after  being  held  for  the  re- 
qiiib-lte  period,  were  sold  again.  But  the 
old  uobili^  did  not  treat  these  noni  homi- 
nt8  as  their  equals.  The  noblesse  de  robe 
was  not  acknowledged  in  society.  Not- 
withstanding the  laws,  says  Montlosier, 
Toid  cela  resta  dans  la  roture.  He  who 
could  prove  a  noble  descent  of  two  or 
three  centuries  was  something;  those 
ouly,  the  origin  of  whose  nobihty  could 
not  be  traced,  or  was  merely  legendary, 
were  considered  perfect ;  as  was  the  case 
with  the  premiers  barons  de  chr^ient^,  the 
Montmorencys.  The  old  nobility  only 
had  tiie  right,  by  birth,  of  being  presented 
at  couit^;  and,  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Louis 
XVI,  a  royal  ordinance  provided  that  no 
person  should  bo  appomted  to  the  office 
of  8ub-lieutenant,  who  could  not  prove  a 
noble  descent  of  at  least  four  generations. 
The  post  of  coUmd  en  second  was  created 
in  eveiy  regiment,  for  the  higher  nobility, 
so  tbat  young  men  of  this  class  begun 
their  career  at  a  point  where  the  others 
could  only  arrive  after  long  service.  On- 
ly a  few  years  before  the  revolution,  it 
was  also  asserted,  that  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fices (those  of  parish  priests  only  except- 
ed) could  be  bestowed  only  on  noblemen. 
The  tides  of  nobility  were  duke,  count, 
marquis,  viscovnt,  baron ;  but  the  four  last, 
which  were  principally  derived  from 
estates,  did  not  designate  any  real  differ- 
ence  of  rank.  The  ducal  title  alone  con- 
ferred some  privileges  at  court,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  duchesses  were  allowed  to  sit 
on  Btools  in  the  presence  of  the  queen. 
There  were  three  kinds  of  dukes ;  dues 
et  pairs,  dues  hiridUaires  non  pairs  (15  in 
1789),  and  dues  h  brevets  et  brevets  d'hon- 
neur,  some  of  which  latter  possessed  the 
ducal  privileges  widiout  the  title.  But 
the  pnvileges  attached  to  every  class  of 
nobility,  even  to  tlie  new  and  official 
nobility,  were  im^ztant.  They  consist- 
ed in  an  exemption  from  the  principal 
burdens  of  the  state  particulariy  the 
common  land-tax  (taHle),  military  service, 
the  corvies  (q.  v.),  the  quartering  of  sol- 
diem,  &C.  The  nobles  were  indeed  sub- 
ject to  a  tax  on  personal  property,  but  this 
was  altogether  di^ropordonate  to  that  on 
leal  estate,  and  was  very  unequally  assess- 
ed. The  nobility,  with  the  clergy  and 
some  orders  (the  Maltese  knights,  the  or- 
der of  St.  Lazarus,  &c.),  hxiid,  by  far,  the 
greater  portion  of  the  soil,  and  exercised 
over  the  pttinnts,  attached  to  their  estates, 
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the  usual  seigneuiial  rights  of  jinisdic- 
tion,  and  enjoyed  exclusively  the  right  of 
hunting,  &c.  These  exclusive  rights,  ex- 
tending even  to  very  small  thwg^,  as  the 
keeping  of  pigeons,  owning  of  rabbit- 
warrens,  &c.,  had  become  intolerably  op- 
pressive to  the  peasants.  In  some  parts  of 
the  country,  villenage,  which  was  abolished 
on  all  the  crown  lands  in  1779,  still  existed.- 
It  is  difficuh  to  determine  the  revenue  of 
the  nobility  before  the  revolution.  Necker 
estimated  the  whole  income  from  the 
landed  property  (with  the  exception  of 
the  crown  lands,  and  the  possessions  of 
the  knights  of  Malta  and  the  clergy)  at 
about  400,000,000,  to  which  is  to  be  added 
the  tithe  of  tlie  .clergy.  How  considera- 
ble a  part  of  this  belonged  to  the  nobility 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  tiiat,  during 
the  revolution,  after  all  tithes  and  feud^ 
dues  had  been  abolished  without  any  in- 
demnification, and  after  (from  May,  1790, 
to  IdOl)  the  national  domains  liad  lieen 
sold  to  the  amount  of  2,609,000,000,  there 
still  remained,  in  the  old  French  provinces, 
domams  of  the  value  of  340,000,000  (in 
the  conquered  provinces,  tljeir  value  was 
160,000,000),  and  200,000,000  in"  woods, 
although  die  sales  had  been  made  at  very 
low  prices.  The  proportion  of  the  no- 
bility to  the  rest  of  the  population,  if  we 
may  believe  the  old  estimate  of  Moheau, 
was  as  1  to  250 ;  but  this  proportion  varied 
in  diffi?reut  provinces.  But  although  the 
nobility,  as  owners  of  the  soil,  and  ns 
members  of  the  clergy,  or  officers  of  the 
government,  absorbed  the  greatest  part  of 
the  natiuual  income,  and  hardly  left  the 
pciisaiit  and  the  artisan  the  common  ne- 
cessaries of  life,  still  they  refused  to  bear 
their  proi>ortion  of  the  expenses  of  the 
state,  and  opposed  all  the  plans  of  reform, 
not  only  tiiose  of  Necker,  whom  they 
hate<l,  but  also  diose  'of  Calonne,  a  niu lis- 
ter entirely  devoted  to  the  court  and  the 
aristocracy.  Besides  diis,  die  embarrass- 
ments of  government  were  chiefly  occa- 
sioned by  the  never-ending  claims  of  the 
nobility,  together  with  the  prodigaUty  of 
the  court  of  Louis  XV  and  the  disoriders 
in  the  administration,  which  were  them- 
selves eftects  of  the  aristocratic  spirit  diat 
had  infected  every  department  of  the 
state.  The  third  estate  consisted  of  tho 
rest  of  the  nation,  after  deducting  the 
clergy  and  the  nobility,  and  comprised 
more  than  twenty-nine  thirtieths  of  the 
nation.  Siiyes,  therefore,  in  his  work 
Ou'est  ce  que  U  Tiers-md^  published 
1789  (one  of  tiioee  works  which  have  ac- 
quired importance  in  history),  could  jusdy 
introduce  the  foUowmg  series  of  ques- 
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tions  and  answera:  1.  Qu'eil  eequekUers^ 
Haif  T\nd!  2.  ^'a-t-^Hifusqu^hpri- 
aeni  dana  r<minjpohiiquef  Run!  3.  Que 
demande'4'il^  Etre  qudque  chase !  These 
few  phrases  contain  the  whole  secret  of 
the  revolution  of  1789,  and  of  the  struff- 
eles  of  parties  until  the  revolution  of  1830 ; 
K>r  it  was  not  the  power  and  consolidation 
of  the  crown,  but  the  reestablish  ment  of 
^e  same  aristocratic  privileges,  which  had 
precipitated  France  mto  such  a  state  of 
confusion  and  suffering  in  1789,  that 
agitated  her  until  the  nnal  expulsion  of 
the  Bourbons.  The  third  estate,  as  it 
existed  before  the  revolution  of  1789, 
comprised  the  most  different  classes  of 
citizens,  from  the  poorest  peasants  and  the 
humblest  artisans  to  the  wealthiest  mer- 
chants and  the  most  distinffuishcd  schol- 
ars. To  this  class  also  belonged,  as  far 
as  their  social  connexions  were  concern- 
ed, the  new  noUeMe^  who  had  acquired 
titles  from  the  possession  of  office,  but 
were  despised  by  the  old  nobility  as  up- 
starts and  intruded.  This  circumstance 
was  a  double  source  of  complaint  to  the 
nation.  The  whole  weight  of  the  taxes 
fell  upon  the  lower  classes  with  such  an 
inconceivable  severity,  increased  by  the 
insolence,  and  frequently  by  the  cruelty 
of  the  lords  of  the  soil  and  their  officers, 
by  the  abuses  of  a  corrupt  and  arbitrary 
administration  of  justice,  and,  on  the  pert 
of  the  government,  by  a  system  of  taxa- 
tion equally  corrupt,  arbitraiy  and  pre- 
posterous,—4hat  general  impoverishment 
and  suffering  were  the  necessary  conse- 
auences ;  thence  came  the  bitterness  and 
fury,  with  which  the  peasants  in  many 
places,  and  the  lower  class  in  the  cities, 
fell  upon  their  nobles  and  those  in  power, 
when  the  signal  of  opposition  was  raised. 
In  the  second  place,  the  higher  class  of 
the  third  estate  were,  in  point  of  informa- 
tion and  wealth,  superior  to  a  great  part 
of  the  old  nobility ;  and  yet  the  latter  en- 
deavored to  maintain  an  aristocracy,  the 
basis  of  which  had  long  since  been  lost 
Talents  and  riches  ahvays  demand  the 
highest  stations  in  society,  and  where  they 
are  denied  them  a  change  will  follow, 
unless  the  system  is  supported  by  mere 
force.  Necker  was  considered  the  only 
man  who  could  save  tlie  state,  at  the  time 
that  the  administration  of  the  ^nances  was 
conferred  upon  him ;  yet  the  title  of  min- 
ister, and  a  seat  and  voice  in  the  privy 
council,  which  were  indispensd>le  for  his 
station,  were  lon«;  denied  him,  because  he 
was  not  of  nobfe  descent.  Government 
knew  the  causes  of  the  evil  only  in  part ; 
the  court  was  infected  with  all  the  preju- 


dices of  the  aristocrai^,  and  the  power  of 
the  king  was  not  sufficiently  great,  qven 
when  right  measures  were  adopted,  to 
cany  them  into  effect,  in  opposition  to  the 
court  nobility  and  the  aristocratic  parlia- 
ments. 

CoruHtuHim  of  (he  SUde.    Just  before 
the  revolution,  whole  volumes  were  wn^ 
ten  on  the  question  whether  France  had 
a  constitution,  or  whether  the  power  of 
the  sovereign  was  absolute.    One  of  the 
most^  important   works  on  this  subject, 
Maximes  du  DroU  pvhUc  JFVompau,  Brus- 
sels, 1775, 2  vols.  4to,  by  Aubry,  Mey  and 
Maultrot,  is  in  reaUty  only  a  learned  ail- 
ment against  the  alisolute  power  of  the 
king,  and  in  favor  of  the  right  of  parlia- 
ment to  refuse  registering  the  decrees  of  the 
kinff  until  they  had  satisfied  themselves 
of  their  legality,  or,  at  least,  the  riffht  to 
make  remonstrances  against  them  before 
their  publication.    The  authors  prove  this 
from  the  Bible,  the  fathers  of  the  chnrcb, 
and   the  most  approved  theologians  of 
modem  times,  and,  what  is  of  more  con- 
sequence, from  the  practice  of  the  gov* 
emment    Madame  de  Stael  devoted  n> 
this  question    a    whole  chapter  of  her 
Considerations  on  the  French  Revolution ; 
and  while  the  ministers,  such  as  Calonne, 
denied  any  constitutional   limitatioDs  of 
the  regal  power,  the  privileged  clawe^ 
with  the  puliaments,  were  the  more  zeal- 
ous in  maintaining  their  existence.    Mop- 
thion,  chancellor  of  the  count  d'Artois, 
refuted  Calonne's  assertions   as  late  as, 
1796,  in  a  work  published  in  London- 
Import  h  Sa  Maj.  Ixnas  XVUl    But 
at  the  same  time  that  it  is  not  to  be  de- 
nied, that  the  constitution  of  France,  in 
the  earliest  times,  was  based  on  those  free 
principles  which  were  common  to  all  the 
German  tribes ;  that  at  a  later  period  the 
feudal  system  contained  some  mint  traces 
of  them ;  and  that  the  states-gencral,  even 
in  the  reign  of  Heniy  IV,  had,  at  toast,  an 
undisputed  ririit  of  granting  taxes ;  yet*  en 
the  other  hand^  it  is  certain,  that  the  con- 
stitutional institutions  of  Prance  did  not 
form  an  organized  whole,  but  only  dis- 
connected and  jarring    fragment^  the 
relics  of  different  a^es,  destitute  rf«|< 
practical  force.    All  toe  limitations  of  ab- 
solute power,  which  existed  (in  Aooiy  rath- 
er than  in  fact)  in  the  French  constituwm 
of  that  period,  were  wantmg  in  the  ftw 
requisites  of  justice  and  stahiliQ^J  wer 
were  not  intended  to  promote  the  fTJ^J^ 
welfare,  but  were  merely  in  ft^er  of  cer- 
tain  chisses,  who  formed  a  veiy  enjj" 
portion  of  the  whole  nation;  '•^JJ^iM 
unponance,  wfaidi  had  been  r-*"****™* 
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ascribed  to  them,  was  entirely  imaipnaiy. 
They  were  besides  wantinff  in  every  thing 
which  could  give  them  a  beneficial  influ- 
6Dce.  They  impeded  the  operations  of 
govemraenty  without  resdraimng  its  abu- 
ses. On  the  controzy,  by  throwing  obsta* 
cles  in  the  way  of  the  regular  action  of 
the  administration^  they  often  rendered  the 
iiresular  exercise  of  power  neceasaiy. 
All  branches  of  government,  the  execu- 
tive, legislative  and  judicial,  were  so  con- 
fusedly entangled,  that  neither  could  ac- 
quire its  fifee  action ;  and  yet  there  were 
so  many  insulated  points,  that  all  unity  of 
^vemment  was  destroyed,  and  the  exer- 
tions of  the  best  intentioned  ministers 
were  rendered  ineffectuaL 

A,  In  the  constitution  of  the  estates,  the 
provincial  states,  which  existed  in  some 
of  the  provinces,  must  be  distinguished 
finom  the  states-general  of  the  realm. 
The  former  oriffinated  in  the  times  when 
the  great  feudal  princes  in  France  were 
almost  as  independent  as  the  princes  of 
die  German  empire ;  and  they  were  pre- 
served in  Artois,  Burgundy,  B^am,  Brit- 
tany and  Languedoc,  when  those  fiefs 
were  united  to  the  crown.  They  were 
composed  of  the  clergy,  nobility  and 
cities ;  but  they  had  no  power,  except  to 
distribute  the  taxes  in  the  provmce,  and  to 
determine  how  they  should  be  raised. 
This  gave  rise  to  different  systems  of 
taxation  in  different  provinces,  which  not 
only  incieased  the  expenses  of  the  ad- 
ministration, but  were  also  attended  with 
many  other  disadvantages.  This  diver- 
sity in  die  financial  adininistration  of  the 
provinces  was  the  chief  cause  that  the 
ruinous  internal  customs  (Arat^),  and  the 
threefold  division  of  France  by  dauama 
(into  1.  the  fmmmcM  dta  cmq  grosses 
Jermes;  2.  repute  itranghes ;  and  3. 
iraiUs  c&mam  mmgeres),  were  maintained, 
notwithstanding  aU  the  exerdons  of  Col- 
bert and  his  successors.  Of  the  gabdle 
isalt  tax)  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
lereafler.  The  other  provinces  also  had 
estates  in  the  earlier  times,  but  the^  soon 
^U  into  disuse.  Their  abolition  is  per- 
haps chiefly  owmg  to  the  appointment  by 
Charles  V  (in  1373)  of  two  deputies  of 
the  states  in  each  episcopal  see,  to  dis- 
tribute the  taxes,  and  to  settle  all  disputes 
lelatinff  to  them.  This  arrangement  was 
graduuly  changed ;  the  deputies  (Uus) 
were  erected  into  boards  of  taxation, 
which  were  established  in  each  bailiwic ; 
and  ^at  part  of  France,  which  had  pro- 
vincial estates,  was  divide<i  into  181  dee- 
Huns*  But,  on  the  establishment  of  these 
boardsy  the  right  of  election  was  taken 


froni  the  estates,  and  the  members  of  the 
dedionSf  from  whose  decisions  an  appeal 
lay  to  the  cours  des  aides  (higher  boards  of 
taxation!  were  appointed  by  the  king. 
In  all  otner  matters,  the  provincial  admin- 
istration was  conducted  wholly  by  the 
royal  mtendants.  Their  powers  were  final- 
ly settled  by  Richelieu,  in  1637.  France 
was  divided  into  32  ghUraliUs,  at  the 
head  of  each  of  which  was  an  intendant 
The  great  power  intrusted  to  single  of- 
ficers, the  total  absence  of  all  control  over 
them,  the  difiiculty  of  obtaining' justice 
against  them  fix>m  the  ministers,  coimect- 
ed  with  the  inexperience  of  many  of 
then-  number,  and  the  firequent  changes' 
made  in  them,  gave  rise  to  numberless 
gross  abuses,  oppressions,  and  arfoitraiy 
acts,  which  made  the  int^ndants  very* 
obnoxious.  It  was,  therefore,  one  of 
the  most  usefld  pleasures  of  Necker,  dur- 
ing his  first  administration  of  the  finances 
(fit>m  1775  to  1781),  to  restore  the  admin- 
istration of  the  provinces,  in  a  measure,  to 
colleges  of  the  estates.  He  proposed,  in 
1778,  to  e&Htablish  in  each  province  assenk^ 
bUes  provmdaks,  composed  of  the, three 
estates,  the  king  appointing  sixteen 
persons  in  each  province  (3  clergymen, 
5  noblemen,  and  8  of  the  tbord  estate),  by 
whom  the  other  members,  from  32  to  3^ 
should  be  chosen.  This  plan  was  gei^ 
erally  approved  by  the  nation  (the  duke 
of  Bur^idv,  heir  apparent  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  TCLV,  and  the  dauphin,  father 
of  Louis  XVI,  had  entertained  similar 
views|,  but  was  prevented  fixim  being  ex- 
ecuted by  the  opposition  of  the  parlia- 
ments and  higher  nobility.  These  re- 
forms were  accomplished  only  in  Upper 
Guienne  and  Bernr,  where  they  produced 
good  efi^cts,  as  Necker  proves  mluB  Dt 
rAdmmistraium  des  FmcmceSy  II,  ch.  5. 
The  further  execution  of  this  plan,  which 
would  have  made  the  admimstration  of 
the  provinces  similar  to  the  Knglish 
quarter-sessions  of  the  justices  of  the 
peace,  and  die  erand  jury  of  the  assizes, 
was  interrupted  by  the  dismisfflon  of 
Necker,  in  1781.  On  Necker's  recall  to 
the  ministiy  (in  1788),  this  plan  was 
again  brought  forward,  and  was  fully  ex- 
ecuted, during  the  revolution,  by  the  crea- 
tion of  conseSs  ghUraux  (departmental 
councils),  whose  operation,  nowever,  was 
affain  changed  through  the  establishment 
of  prefects  by  Bonaparte.  These  depart- 
mental councils,  with  a  conseil  d^arronaisM' 
ment  in  each  sub-prefecture,  still  exist 
for  the  distribution  of  the  taxes  on  real 
estate,  and  the  regulation  of  the  common 
expenses  of  the  departments  and  orrofi- 
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Ssgements.  Their  members  were,  Itow- 
ever,  appointed  by  the  government  until 
the  late  chanses,  of  which  wc  shall  speak 
hereafter,  and  mucb  still  remains  to  be 
done  for  the  improvement  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  communes.  The  introduc- 
tion of  .the  requisite  improvements  was 
one  of  the  measures  to  which  the  duke 
of  Orleans  was  made  to  engage  liimself 
before  he  took  the  oath  as  king  of  the 
French.  The  states-general  of  the  realm 
{Hat8'ghi6raux)  were  first  convoked  by 
Philip  IV,  the  Fair  (1285—1314),  in  three 
branches ;  and  his  reign  may  be  considered 
as  the  period  when  tlie  ancient  feudal  an- 
archy gave  place  to  an  oraanized  govern- 
ment. From  this  time,  the  peerage  was 
but  an  empty  dignity;  none  of  its  old 
privileges  remained  to  it  except  a  seat  in 
the  highest  coiut  of  justice,  which  Philip 
made  pcnnanent  at  Paris,  and  to  which  he 
appointed  judges  bamed  in  the  law.  But 
in  the  new  states-g(?iiend,  the  peers  named 
by  Philip,  in  the  place  of  the  ancient  princes 
of  the  realm,  had  no  separate  place.  There 
were  no  hereditary  nor  oflicial  members  of 
this  body,  but  all  were  elected.  The  clergy, 
nobility  and  third  estate  assembled  in  the 
chief  bailiwics,  whenever  the  states  were 
convoked,  and  chose,  each  estate  by  itself, 
an  optional  or  prescribed  number  of  depu- 
ties, which  was,  therefore,  never  the  same. 
Thirty-three  sessions  of  the  states-general 
were  held  from  1302  to  1614:  the  last 
consisted  of  104  deputies  of  the  clersy, 
132  of  the  nobility,  and  192  of  the  third 
estate.  It  separated  without  having  ac- 
complished any  thing,  because  tlie  three 
chambers  could  not  agree.  The  parlia- 
ments first  revived  these  assemblies  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XVI,  by  declaring  (for  the 
})urposo  of  giving  weight  to  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  reforms  of  tlie  ministers)  that 
the  consent  of  the  states-general  was  ne- 
cessary to  the  laws  regulating  tlie  finances. 
At  an  earlier  period,  the  parliaments  had 
declared  themselves  the  successoi-s  of  the 
ancient  council  of  peers  of  the  realm,  and 
general  estates  on  a  smaller  scale.  Once 
Qn  15G8)  they  were  even  summoned,  as  a 
distinct  estate,  to  an  assembly  of  the  nota- 
bles. On  this  groimd  they  demanded 
that  laws  passed  by  tlie  kmg,  even  with 
the  consent  of  the  states,  should  not  be- 
come valid,  imless  made  public  by  being 
entered  on  tlieir  journal  To  support  this 
pretension  succ^sfuUy,  they  ought  to  have 
secured  the  confidence  of  the  nation,  by 
acting  for  the  general  welfare,  instead  of 
displaying,  as  they  too  often  did,  a  selfish 
regieurd  for  their  own  corporate  interests. 
For  want  of  this,  their  opposition  to  gov- 


ernment had  no  firm  fotmdation.  Louis 
XIV  was  sensible  of  this,  when,  at  tlic 
age  of  17  yeais,  he  appeared  in  pariia- 
inent  in  liis  riding  dress,  with  his  whip  iu 
his  hand,  and  ordered  his  ordinances  to  be 
registered.  Grovemment  was  not  able, 
however,  to  abolish  the  parliaments  alto- 
gether, as  was  twice  attempted,  imder 
Louis  XV,  by  the  chancellor  Maupeou, 
iu  1771,  and  under  Louis  XVI,  by  the 
minister  Brienne  (archbishop  of  Sens),  in 
1788.  But  the  power  of  resistance  did 
not  lie  so  much  in  tlie  general  spirit  of  the 
constitution  as  in  tlie  intimate  connexion 
olh  the  parliaments  with  tlie  aristocracy  on 
the  one  Imnd,  and  with  the  lawyera  on  the 
other.  The  goveniment  could  not  prevail 
upon  the  lawyers  to  appear  at  the  sessions 
ot*  Maiipeou's  parliament,  nor  in  the  coiir 
plenihe  established  by  Brienne,  and  was 
thus  inider  the  necessity  of  yielding. 
Wlicn,  therefore,  the  parliament,  in  con- 
tradiction to  its  former  pretiiisions,  de- 
cloi-ed  itself  incompetent  to  register  new 
taxes,  and  demanded  tlie  states-general,  it 
expected  to  find,  in  the  two  first  estates, 
suoii  an  opposition  to  the  ministers  as  to^ 
baffle  all  tlicir  exertions  to  reform  the 
abuses  of  the  aristocracy,  and  abolish 
hereditary  oflices,  the  exemption  of  tlic 
nobility  from  taxes,  &c.  This  very  resist- 
ance of  the  parliaments  obliged  llie  gov- 
ernment, fix)m  different  motives,  to  con- 
voke the  states-general,  as  the  only  means 
of  obtaining  die  support  of  tlie  third  estate 
against  the  aristocracy,  as  Philip  IV  had 
fonnerly  obtained  their  support  against 
tlie  great  vassals.  On  this  account,  gov- 
ernment was  obliged  to  streugtliea  the 
third  estate,  by  giving  it  a  doubk;  number 
of  deputies,  and  by  uniting  the  three 
estates  hi  one  chamber  (which  was  only  a 
restoration  of  the  old  custom.  Paillet's 
Droit  public  Franfais,  p.  98).  This  was 
due  to  it  as  the  real  representative  of  the 
nation,  and  necessary  to  enable  it  to  be  of 
any  assistance  to  government.  But  the 
king  had  not  the  courage  or  wisdom  to 
l)e  a  king  of  the  nation ;  he  suffered  him- 
self to  be  so  far  misled  by  his  courtiers,  as 
to  be  the  first  opponent  of  his  ministere, 
and  tlius  tlie  design  failed. 

B,  What  we  have  aheady  said  suffi- 
ciently points  out  the  *grwt  defect  of  the 
judiciary,  viz.,  that  it  was  not  distinct,  but 
interfered  with  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive departments.  There  were  also  other 
circumstances,  which  rendered  the  rela- 
tions between  the  government  and  the 
courts  of  justice  ver>'  complicated.  Pre- 
cisely in  those  points  in  which  judicial  tri- 
bunals ought  to  be  under  the  control  and 
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Erection  of  the  executive,  they  were 
almost  endrelT  independent;  whifet,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice was  groesly  obstracted  by  the  minis- 
ters and  the  court  This  was  a  conse- 
quence of  the  whole  judicial  organization, 
which  was  still  confusedly  mixed  up  with 
the  ruins  of  the  feudal  system,  in  its  most 
important  fiointB.  We  will  not  enlarge 
npon  the  point,  that  the  administration  of 
justice  in  France  was,  as  yet,  a  privilege 
attached  to  the  proper^  of  the  soil,  and  that 
thejttf(iees  aagnturiales  were  everywhere 
the  first  elements  of  the  judicial  system. 
A  strict  cantrol,  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment, over  the  officers  of  justice,  might 
have  improved  the  state  of  things,  but 
such  a  control  did  not  exist ;  they  were 
totally  dependent  upon  the  feudal  proprie- 
tors. Nor  have  we  space  to  treat  lully  the 
division  of  the  feudal  tribunals  into  the 
high,  the  middle  and  the  low,  the  first  of 
which  had  unlimited  jurisdiction.  Some- 
times there  lay  an  ap])eal  firom  the  seigneur 
has  jiuHcier  to  the  seigneur  hautiustider; 
otherwise  generally  to  the  royal  ocaUiages 
d  shUehaussie^.  These  were  not  merely 
temtorial  courts  of  the  royal  domains ;  but, 
by  the  exemption  of  certain  crimes,  cas 
riyaux,  fit>m  the  jurisdiction  of  tlie  feudal 
courts,  their  own  jurisdiction  had  been 
also  extended  over  the  estates  of  the  great 
vassals.  The  inferior  coiuts  of  the  royal 
domains  were  generalljr  called  prhotis. 
The  superior  courts  {ftcdUiaf^  et  shUchaua- 
^es)  were  under  a  haiUi^  who  was  not 
iieceasarily  a  lawyer;  and  if  not,  jus- 
tice was  administered  in  his  name  by  a 
lieulmant  de  roibe.  The  superior  courts 
of  the  large  cities  were  orgamzed  by  Hen- 
ly  II,  in  1551,  under  the  name  of  prisitU- 
ovx.  They  consisted  of  a  chief  justice 
(prencfenjn  and  at  least  six  justices  (conseH- 
leursy  The  number  was  thus  larse  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  more  money  by  tlie 
sale  of  the  offices.  The  supreme  tribunals 
of  justice  were  the  parliaments,  which 
were  created  successively  fi^)m  the  ^ear 
1302,  in  the  different  feudal  principabties, 
as  they  became  united  with  the  crown. 
The  principal  parliament,  which  was  also 
the  fust  erected  (1302),  was  the  parliament 
of  Paris.  ^See  ParUment.)  Its  jurisdic- 
tion extended  over  more  than  half  of 
France,  including  the  provinces  of  the 
Isle  of  France,  Picardy,  Champagne,  Ly- 
ons, Beny,  Bar,  Perche,  Poitou,  Anjou, 
Touraine,  &c.  Those  who  were  subject 
to  its  jurisdiction  were  often,  tlierefere, 
under  the  necessity  of  undertaking  long 
journeys  in  order  to  obtain  justice.  It  had 
one  first  president,  nine  presidents  of  the 
21* 


grand  chaabre,  eight  presidents  of  the  fbur 
other  senates  or  duunbers,  and  116  active 
counsellors,  who  transacted  business  in 
seven  chambers.  Besides  these,  there 
vras  a  legion  of  subalterns,  procureurs  and 
dvocotff  (attorneys  and  advocates)  attached 
to  it  The  nine  precddents  of  the  great 
chamber  wore  round  caps;  hence  they 
were  called  prindtnts  h  moriitr.  The 
princes  of  the  blood  royal,  and  all  peers  of 
the  age  of  25  years,  had  a  seat  and  vote 
in  the  parliament  of  Paris.  This  body 
claimed  to  make  one  whole  with  all  tha 
other  parliaments  (that  of  Toulouse,  estab- 
hshed  m  1444;  Grenoble,  1453;  Boi^ 
deaux,  1462;  Dijon,  1476;  Rouen,  1499; 
Aix,  1501;  Rennes,  1553;  Pau,  1620; 
Metz,  1632 ;  Besan^on,  1674 ;  Douay, 
1686;  and  Nancy,  1775),  which  was 
merely  divided  into  different  classes ;  but 
this  pretension  vras  never  acknowledged 
by  the  crown.  It  is  evident  that  such  a 
mass  of  business  and  such  a  number  of 
counsellors  (the  other  parliaments  were 
formed  on  the  same  scale^  could  not  be 
advantageous  to  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice ;  and  though  there  were  usually  some 
distinguished  and  honorable  men  among 
the  counseUors,  yet  a  great  number  of  ig- 
norant and  corrupt  members  was  never 
wanting.  The  court  had  always  some  in 
pay,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  inonev 
was  annually  distributed  among  them.  All 
the  parliaments  were  called  coura  souve- 
ramtSy  because  no  appeal  lay  from  their 
sentence.  Some  other  judicial  tribunals 
in  the  provinces  also  bore  that  name.  By 
virtue  of  this  sovereignty,  they  enjoyed 
certain  peculiar  privileges.  The  ministry 
had  no  official  influence  upon  their  pro- 
ceedings, any  more  than  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  members ;  they  had  tiie  direc- 
tion of  their  own  conduct,  except  that  the 
crown  officers,  the  axHHiat  and  prwmrewr 
ghiirtd^  were  obliged,  alternately  with  tlio 
president,  to  pronounce  a  semi-amiuai  ad- 
dress re^pectmg  abuses,  and  to  pro{)ose 
measures  for  reforming  them.  In  Paris, 
this  wad  done  on  the  Wednesday  after  tlie 
long  vacation ;  hence  the  name  mercuriale 
was  given  to  these  addresses.  The  parlia- 
ments also  claimed  the  power  to  deviate 
from  the  letter  of  tho  law,  and  to  decide 
according  to  principles  of  equity,  against 
which  the  provinces  often  made  rcmon«- 
strances;  hence  the  proverb,  Dieu  nous 
garde  de  ViquHi  duparlenunt.  They  also 
claimed  the  privilege  of  not  being  obliged 
to  particularize  the  crime  in  their  sen- 
tences, Uke  the  provincial  courts,  but 
merely  to  impose  a  punishment  pour  les 
cas  resvitams  du  procis.    The  independ*- 
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ence  of  the  parfiaments,  aiid  of  the  judicial 
office  in  general,  was  iucreaeed  by  their 
having  a  perfect  property  in  their  places. 
The  venalitv  and  hereditary  tnuisinission 
of  most  public  offices  (iirom  which  only 
the  offices  of  ministerSy  intendants  and 
others,  which  it  was  absolutely  impossible 
to  expose  to  sale,  were  excepted),  origi- 
nated in  veiy  early  times,  but  were  system- 
atically converted  into  a  means  of  raising 
money  by  Louis  XII,  and  more  particu- 
larly by  Francis  L  The  states,  on  eve- 
ry opportunity,  remonstrated  against  this 
abuse,  and  sometimes  effected  their  object^ 
as  in  the  reign  of  Henry  HI ;  but  the  dif- 
ficulty of  restoring  the  sums  which  had 
been  paid  for  the  offices,  and  the  conve- 
nience of  raising  money  by  the  creation 
and  i«ale  of  such  places,  preserved  this 
abuse  until  tbc  revolution  of  1769.  For 
the  judicial  officer,  including  tlie  places 
of  clerk,  noiaiy  and  procureur  (attorney), 
the  state  was  ol)Iige(l  to  refund  450  mil- 
lions, which  was  nuTcly  tlie  sum  thnt  had 
been  paid  to  groveniin<'nt,  and  did  not  in- 
clude what  the  actual  holders  of  the  offi- 
ces had  {mid  to  their  prcdcrcssors,  Hen- 
ry IV  made  the  sale  of  offices  legal,  and 
extended  it,  arconling  to  the  plan  of  a  cer- 
tain Paulet,  still  farther,  by  which,  fur  tlie 
payment  of  a  certain  tax  (one  tenth  of  ihe 
revenue  of  the  office,  called  amittd,  or  pau- 
fcftc,  from  the  inventor),  the  heirs  acquired 
the  right  to  sell  the  office.  As  even  those 
persons  who  were  removed  from  office 
for  crimes,  still  retained  tlie  right  to  sell 
the  office,  it  may  easily  be  concrivcd  that 
tlie  independence  of  the  officers  oniounted 
to  an  absolute  irresponsibility'.  As  all 
places  were  venal,  the  desire  of  promo- 
tion could  not  ever  induce  any  one  to 
distinguish  himself,  or  to  be  obt'dient  to 
government.  One  of  the  immediate 
consequences  of  this  institution  was  the 
enormous  increase  of  offices.  In  most 
cases,  two,  thi-eo  or  four  officera  were  ap- 
poijited  to  tlie  same  office,  >\  ho  exercised 
its  diuies  alternately,  every  quarter  or  ev- 
ery six  months.  Thus  most  of  the  treas- 
luies  had  two  or  three  receivers  each,  of 
whorn  one  managed  it  a  year,  and  ihen 
transferred  it  to  one  of  his  colleagues; 
the  whole  financial  sj'stem  was  tlius 
tlirown  into  endless  coufusion.  The  es- 
prit I  'u  corps,  nourished  by  tlie  attempts 
of  th*5  superior  courts  to  obtain  political 
influence,  was  favored  by  tlie  venality  of 
offices,  tliough  by  no  means  advantage- 
ously for  the  nation.  The  whole  class  of 
judges,  advocates,  &c.,  considered  itself 
as  one  body,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
stant disputes  of  the  parliaments  with  one 


another  and  whh  the  other  courts^  and 
was  ready  to  support  its  members  against 
the  government  and  the  nation,  even 
in  cases  of  the  most  crying  injustice. 
Hence  it  was  so  difficult  to  obtain  relief 
from  their  superiors  against  die  mistakes 
and  the  malice  of  judges ;  and  many  inno- 
cent persons  were  sacrificed  to  the  caprice, 
the  pride  and  the  ambidon  of  the  higher 
and  lower  courts.  (See  Ldbarre,)  Voltaire 
and  Linguet  attacked  this  appalling  judicial 
des|)otism,  which  was  carried  to  its  perfec- 
tion under  Louis  XIV,  by  the  ordonnanre 
criminelle  of  1070,  establisliing  the  double 
torture,  and  giving  a  great  extension  to 
the  judicial  fwwer.  A  sentence  of  death 
could  lie  {lassed  on  the  slightest  grouiuli^, 
perhaps  from  some  j)reconceived  opinion 
of  the  judge  ;  and  several  acknowledged 
instances  of  injustice  (as  in  the  cases  of 
Lebrun,  Langlade,  Galas,  Moiitbailli,  La- 
barro,  Desrues,  Lalli,  &c.)  rendered  die 
administration  of  criminal  justice  an  ol)- 
ject  of  (listnist  and  horror-  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  civil  justice,  tlie  processes 
were  slow,  loaded  with  fonnahties,  and 
extrumtdy  expensive.  The  salaries  of 
judges  were  small,  but  tliey  received  fee?, 
which  consisted,  originally,  of  presents 
of  fruits,  sweetmeats,  spices  (hence  the 
ft'cs  were  called  Apices),  &c,  but  gi-adnally 
brranio  obligatory,  and  were  changed  in- 
to c()^^i(lemble  sums.  The  account  was 
madi*  up  according  to  tlie  working-days 
(vacations),  for  each  of  which  a  counsel- 
lor of  parliament  received  19i  livres;  and 
it  was  not  uncommon  to  charge  from  two 
to  three  hundred  working-days.  The 
first  president  was  considered,  by  a  legal 
fiction,  j)reseiit  at  all  the  business  wbicli 
came  before  tlie  parhament,  and  received 
his  fees  accordingly.  It  was  calculated 
that  D'Aligre,  the  last  president  of  parlia- 
ment but  one,  who  was  celebrated  for  liis 
avarice,  had  from  17G8  to  1783  received 
fees  for  400  years.  Of  course,  diis  was 
in  favor  of  the  most  laborious  counsellors ; 
but  the  j)lace  of  meml>er  of  parliament 
carried  with  it  so  many  privileges,  nobil- 
ity, numerous  immunises,  and  so  much 
digiiitv,  that  it  was  much  in  request,  and 
was  usually  sold  for  (30,000  livres.  The 
office  of  president  in  Paris  brought 
500,000  livres.  Besides  the  parliaments, 
tliere  were,  also,  lioards  for  the  examina- 
tion of  the  accounts  of  the  treasuries 
(chatnbres  des  comptes\  at  Paris,  Dijon, 
Grenoble,  Aix,  Nantes,'  Montpellicr,  Blois, 
Rouen,  Pau,  Dole  and  Metz,  all  with  nu- 
merous officere;  and  for  the  decision  of 
revenue  cases,  13  cows  des  a«/e*,  of  which, 
however,  only  those  of  Paris,  Montpellicr, 
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BorclJaux,  Clermont  and  MontatibRn 
formed  separate  boards;  tlie  other  eight 
were  united  Mnih  the  parliaments  and 
chanxhres  des  comptes.  From  these  tribu- 
nals there  was  no  appeal ;  they  stood  on 
the  same  footing  with  the  parliaments. 
These  offices  had  also  the  same  privileges 
attached  to  them ;  and  the  cours  dea  auks 
at  Paris  was  highly  popular,  because  it 
bad  always  protected  the  nation  against 
the  oppressions  of  the  revenue  officers 
and  the  farmers-general.  The  same  can- 
not be  said  of  the  chamhres  des  compieSy  in 
which  the  places  were,  generally,  bought 
by  rich  citizens  for  their  sons,  to  procure 
for  them  a  respectable  rank  as  well  as  a 
good  income.  The  counsellors  of  these 
chambers  were  not  in  high  repute  for 
learning  or  talent  Eh  !  messieitrSf  n 
favais  eu  de  V esprit  ffCauraxt-on  mutparm 
vovsy  one  of  the  candidates  is  said  to  have 
exclaimed,  when  he  was  reproached  for 
his  ignorance.  As  the  independence  of 
officers  was  much  too  great,  so  that  they 
could  easily  impede  the  measures  of  gov- 
ernment, so  also  was  the  power  of  gov- 
ernment too  great  in  the  administration  of 
justice.  Complaints  against  the  inferior 
courts  could  be  brought  before  the  in- 
tendants,  and  Justice  was  often  compelled 
to  yield  to  pnvate  interests.  The  crown 
interfered  with  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, by  the  right  it  assumed  of  issuing 
leUres  de  cajchel^  which  enabled  it  to  exer- 
cise an  arbitrary  power  over  the  persons 
of  the  subjects,  and  which  were  often 
employed  to  iipprison  the  innocent,  and  to 
deliver  the  guilty  fi^m  the  hands  of  jus- 
tice. If  tlie  government  desired  to  man- 
age a  trial  to  further  its  own  vie^vs, 
a  special  commission  was  appointed; 
though  this,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
had  become  rare  in  later  times.  Petitions 
for  annulling  the  decisions  of  parliaments 
could  be  received  by  the  royal  council 
(conseil  du  roi),  and  were  generally  receiv- 
ed with  pleasure.  The  conseil  (that  divis- 
ion of  it  which  was  called  conseil  privi<t 
and  was  composed  of  21  counsellors  of 
state,  the  maitres  de  remiites  and  the  in- 
tendants  of  finance,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  chancellor  or  keeper  of  the  seals) 
often  reversed  the  decisions  of  the  superi- 
or courts;  but  their  arrits  were  held  in 
such  little  esteem,  as  to  give  rise  to  the 
proverb,  il  raisonne  comme  un  arrH  dit 
conseU.  The  maitres  des  requites,  of  whom, 
in  1789,  there  were  78,  and  who  served 
par  (picartier,  brought  forward  all  proposi- 
tions in  the  conseU  prwL  The  most  inju- 
rious consequences  arose  from  this  eter- 
nal conflict  of  the  superior  courts  and  the 


crown ;  the  pabfic  authority  was  weak- 
ened^ and  all  respect  for  the  laws  annihi- 
lated. The  voice  of  the  nation  accused 
the  parliaments  of  partiality  in  all  cases 
in  which  the  interests  of  rank  were  in- 
volved. One  of  the  most  profound  m- 
quirers  into  the  French  administration, 
Pfeftel,  attributes  to  them  the  failure  of 
all  schemes  of  financial  reform,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  cadastres,  because  th^ 
had  the  richest  landed  proprietors  among 
their  members,  and  well  knew  how  to 
relieve  themselves  and  their  relations 
from  the  taxes  which  they  were  legally 
bound  to  pay.  France  groaned  under 
two  insufterable  burdens — an  antiquated 
feudal  system,  and  the  venality  of  offices 
— the  consequence  of  which  was,  that 
all  the  supenor  courts  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  'richest  landholders.  Another 
consequence  of  the  venality  of  offices,  as- 
sisted by  the  exertions  of  the  parliaments  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  new  families  in- 
to their  corporations,  was,  that  the  major- 
ity in  these  bodies,  at  least,  was  always 
preserved  to  that  class.  Besides  this,  the 
parliaments  meddled  with  every  thing. 
They  protected  the  Jansenists  against  the 
archbishop  of  Paris,  Christophe  de  Beau- 
mont (died  1784).  The  archbishop  pro- 
hibited the  Jansenist  priests  from  admin- 
istering the  sacraments  ;  the  parliament 
issued,  threats  of  punishment  against  the 
priests  who  shoula  obey  the  archbishop ; 
the  council  of  state  annulled  the  decrees 
of  tlie  parliament,  which  repeated  them 
on  the  next  day.  "This  anarchy," 
said  Voltaire,  in  1775  [lEstoire  du  Parle^ 
ment  de  Paris),  "  cannot  last.  Either  the 
crown  must  resume  the  necessary  power, 
or  the  sovereignty  must  pass  to  the  {)ar]ia- 
ments."  The  firet  did  not  succeed ;  the 
second  led  to  the  revolution,  which  there- 
fore originated  with  the  higlier  classes. 

rV.  Chrganization  and  Administration  of 
Gtyvemment.  Although  the  power  of  the 
government  was  limited  by  the  aristocra- 
cy of  the  parliaments  and  of  the  nobility, 
yet,  as  there  was  no  legal  organ  to  exjwss 
the  wishes  of  the  nation,  in  this  view  the 
government  must  be  called  absolute.  The 
despotic  power  of  the  government  is 
shown,  1.  in  the  abolition  of  all  inde- 
pendent municipal  administration,  so  vi- 
tally important  in  every  well  regulated 
government,  monarchical  or  republican. 
When  tlie  kings  of  France,  of  the  third 
dynasty,  had  found  in  the  growing  liberty 
and  consequent  iK)werof  the  cities,  means 
of  eftectual  opposition  to  their  aristocratic 
vassals,  the  municipal  governments  were 
developed   for    some  time   without  re- 
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Btnint  They  dioce  their  own  magia- 
tnites,  in  most  caaes,  without  being  sub- 
ject to  the  royal  approbation;  they  nuide 
their  own  laws ;  they  ezerciaed  the  light 
of  self-defence,  and  occupied  an  impor- 
tant station  amon^  the  lords  of  the  soil ; 
they  were  more  unportant  to  the  kings 
than  the  nobility  and  clergy,  on  account 
of  then-  contributions  of  money  and  men ; 
they  were  convoked  as  the  thud  estate  in 
the  states-general  from  the  14th  centuiy. 
Francis  I  and  Hennr  II  made  the  first 
encroachments  on  the  liberties  of  the 
cities.  The  reiffn  of  Louis  XIV  was 
fttaltothem.  Hereditaiy  and  venal  offi- 
ces were  erected  in  the  cities  (royal  at- 
torneys, city  cleiks,  mouiu,  assessors  and 
municipal  counsellors),  which  thus  lost 
the  ri|^t  of  electing  their  magistrates. 
Some,  however,  maintained  their  old  con- 
sdtution,  by  purchasing  the  offices  of  the 
king,  and  electing  the  officers  as  they  had 
alwavs  done.  Among  these  was  Fans, 
in  which  the  king;  indeed,  appointed  the 
fixBt  officer  (thejtreo6i  des  maraiands),  but 
the  four  4chemns  (corresponding  some- 
what to  aldermen)  were  elected  by  the 
notables  of  the  city ;  the  26  mumcipal 
counsellorB  and  the  16  chiefi  of  the  quar- 
ters of  the  city,  had  their  places  by  in- 
heritance. On  the  whole,  nowever,  the 
municipal  administratiou  was  without  in- 
fluence or  power.  2.  The  provincial  ad- 
ministration was,  as  we  have  mentioned 
above,  in  the  hands  of  the  intendants,  who 
governed  pretty  much  like  pachas.  The 
adminititration  of  the  finances  was  partly 
in  the  hands  of  royal  officers,  with  hered- 
itary and  venal  offices,  partly  fanned  out 
The  last  practice  was  among  the  most 
crying  evils  of  the  old  r^ime.  The  fact 
already  mentioned,  that  me  royal  treasu- 
ries had,  regularly,  two  or  even  three  re- 
ceivers, who  were  changed  annually,  ren- 
dered the  direction  of  the  whole  impossi- 
ble, even  for  the  most  experienced  minis- 
ter of  finances,  as  an  examination  was  on- 
ly made  once  in  four  years.  Besides  this, 
the  swarm  of  officers  rendered  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  finances  very  expensive. 
The  taxes  on  consumption,  viz.,  the  mo- 
nopoly of  salt  and  tobacco,  the  internal 
customs,  the  excise  of  the  dty  of  Paris, 
and  the  tax  on  liquors  in  the  country,  were 
fermed  out  The  44  farmers-general, 
with  their  subalterns,  were  in  the  nighest 
degree  odious  to  the  people.  (See  Ihr- 
marS'Gtntral,)  Notwithstanding  the  at- 
tempts to  limit  their  profits  as  much  as 
possible,  it  was  evident  tliat  theu*  incomes 
were  very  large,  and  easily  obuuned  ; 
and,   though  there  were  among    them 


some  men  of  merit,  as  Helvetius,  Lavoi- 
sier, De  la  Borde,  and  though  others  made 
a  noble  use  of  their  riches,  yet,  as  a  body, 
the  farmers-general  contributed  greatly,  to 
render  the  government  odious,  by  their 
prodigal  expenditure  of  wealth  which  had 
iMenwrunff  from  a  suffering  nation.  They 
were  called  the  leeches  of  the  state.  Their 
luxurious  habits,  their  ignorance,  their 
purse-proud  insolence,  their  hard-hearted- 
nees,  rendered  them  a  standing  character 
on  the  stage.  The  most  intelligent  men 
were  opposed  to  farming  the  taxes,  be- 
cause the  expense  of  collecting  them  was 
much  greater  in  this  way;  according  to 
Necker,  it  amounted  to  16i  per  cent, 
whilst  ^e  collection  of  those  managed  im- 
mediately by  the  government  cost  only 
6|  per  cent  But  the  &rmers-general 
were  closely  coimected  with  the  actual 
rulhag  powers  of  France — the  nobility  and 
the  coteries  of  the  court— once  all  who  had 
any  influence  had  finee  access  to  their 
coffisrs,  so  that  no  minister  dared  to  touch 
these  pUkars  of  (he  staUy  as  they  were 
satirically  styled.  "You  will  be  aston- 
ished,'' said  a  courtier  to  the  court-banker, 
De  la  Borde,  **•  that  I,  who  have  not  the 
honor  of  your  acquaintance,  ask  you  for  a 
loan  of  100  louis  d'ors."  "  And  you,"  re- 
plied the  banker,  *^  will  be  still  more  aston- 
ished, that  I,  who  have  the  honor  of 
knowing  you,  should  lend  them  to  you." 
Necker  calculated  the  number  of  officers 
employed  in  collecting  the  taxes  on  real 
ana  personal  estate,  and  the  customs,  at 
250,000  persons;  though  most  of  them 
united  with  their  offices  other  occupations. 
dL  The  central  government  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  king,  or  rather  of  the  minis- 
ters and  tlie  court  Though  the  will  of 
the  monarch  was  the  only  source  of  the 
laws  (si  veul  leroifSi  veul  la  2ot),  yet  great 
strength  of  character  was  neceesaiy  to 
refflst  the  united  force  of  fiunily  influence, 
and  the  influence  of  other  persons  sur- 
rounding the  sovereign.  No  minister 
could,  therefore,  hope  to  find,  in  the  moo- 
arch  alone,  that  support  which  was  neces- 
sary to  cany  him  successfully  through  a 
struggle  against  abuses.  Good  and  bad 
ministere,  Turcot  and  Necker  as  weH  as 
Calonne  and  jBrienne,  were  unaUe  to 
maintain  themselves  without  refbnns,  and 
yet  all  were  wrecked  alike  on  this  rock. 
At  the  head  of  the  administration  were 
the  chancellor  of  France,  the  four  secre- 
taries of  state — of  foreign  affairs,  of  the 
royal  palace,  of  the  navy,  and  of  war — 
and  the  controUer-general  or  director-gen- 
eral of  the  finances.  Each  of  these  ax 
heads  of  departments^  who  did  not  always 
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hicdd  tbe  rank  of  minister,  nor  enjoy  a  seat 
in  tlie  conseil  d^HcA^  was  vested  with  abso- 
lute power.  His  orders  were  in  the  name 
of  tlie  king,  and  had  tlie  royal  signature 
attoched ;  tlie  king  did  not,  however,  siffn 
with  his  own  hand,  but  the  minister  liad  a 
stonip  bearing  the  royal  name,  which  he 
attested  with  his  own  countersignature. 
The  rank  of  minister  was  conferred  with- 
out any  written  patent,  merely  by  the 
royal  invitation  to  a  seat  in  the  constU 
(Titat,  but,  once  conferred,  could  only  be 
revoked  by  a  fonnal  judgment  Hence  it 
became,  in  a  manner,  necessary  to  exile 
dismissed  ministers  to  a  certain  distance 
from  the  city.  In  the  aniaeil  d^itat,  the 
king  heard  the  reports  of  the  ministers. 
The  other  sections  were  the  cmiaerJL  det 
depeekes,  for  foreign  afKiirs;  conseil  des 
finances  ;  and  the  secret  council  of  war,  in 
which  all  the  secretaries  of  state  and  all 
the  ministers  had  a  seat  and  vote.  Anoth- 
er body  also  bore  the  name  of  conseil  d^tai, 
consisting  of  counsellors  of  state  and  mai- 
tres  desrequetes,  under  the  presidency  of 
the  chancelk>r,  or  keeper  of  the  seals.  This 
was  a  Judicial  body,  which  received  ap- 
peals from  the  superior  courte,  decided 
questions  of  conflicting  jurisdiction,  &c. 
It  was  also  called,  in  contradistinction 
from  the  other  council  of  state,  above- 
mentioned,  the  conseil  ditai  privS  or  con- 
seil dej  pariies.  The  grand  conseil  was 
another  superior  tribunal,  consisting  of 
^  iRve  presidents,  fiily-four  counsellors,  &c., 
'  whose  jurisdiction  hi  matters  of  which  it 
took  cognizance,  as  in  disputes  relating  to 
ecclesiastical  benefices,  bankruptcies,  usu- 
ly,  certain  feudal  taxes,  &c.,  extended 
over  the  whole  kingdom.  From  the 
grande  chcmceUerief  consisting  of  a  chancel- 
tor  (keeper  of  the  seals),  two  grands  rap- 
portettrs,  four  grands  awnenciers,  &c.,  all  let- 
ters of  nobility  and  of  official  appointments, 
acts  of  legitimation,  naturalization,  &c., 
were  issued.  From  a  consideration  of  the 
foregoing  statements,  we  shall  easily  be 
convinced  that,  in  the  administradon  of 
France,  it  was  rather  an  object  to  provide 
places  for  the  higher  classes  than  to  se- 
cure the  welfare  of  tbe  nation.  This 
principle  of  considering  France  as  a  great 
nef  of^the  nobilitv,  and  the  nation  as  their 
bondslaves,  was  likewise  faithfully  acted  on, 
both  in  tlie  manner  of  raising  the  taxes  and 
in  that  of  spending  them.  4.  The  system 
of  taxation  pressed  heavily  only  upon  the 
peasant  and  the  citizen ;  the  contributions 
of  the  clergy  and  nobility  amounted  to  very 
UlUe.  What  the  clergy  paid  fell  principally 
upon  the  smaller  benences  and  parishes,  and 
took  hardly  any  thing  from  the  income 


of  the  higher  clergy.  Besides,  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  revenues  of  the  larger 
ecclesiastical  estates  were  spent,  contrasted 
most  strongly  with  the  legitimate  objects 
of  the  church.  They  were,  as  has  al- 
ready been  observed,  merely  sinecures  for 
the  younger  sons  of  the  nobility,  who^ 
notwithstanding  their  clerical  character, 
yielded  to  no  other  class  in  profligacy  and 
licentiousness  of  morals.  First,  all  the 
smaller  proprietors  were  subject  to  heavy 
and  numerous  feudal  burdens,  con>4e$ 
(q.  v.),  and  manorial  services,  and  were 
generally  obliged  to  pay  the  tithe.  Frcnn 
these  feudal  taxes  the  clei^  and  nobility 
derived  the  principal  \yart  of  th^ir  income. 
They  were  abolished  during  the  revolu* 
tion  of  die  last  centuiy,  first  with  a  small 
compensation,  aflerwaids  without  any ; 
yet,  after  this  abolition,  there  remained  a 
mass  of  property,  belonging  immediately 
to  the  clergy  and  nobilitv,  of  the  value  of 
more  than  a,000,000,000  francs ;  to  which 
must  be  added  the  lar^  estates  of  that 
part  of  the  nobility  which  did  not  emi- 
grate. For,  from  May  17,  1790,  until 
1801, 2,60l>,000,000  had  been  raised  by  the 
sale  of  national  domains  (estates  of  the 
clergy  and  emigrant  nobles);  and  what 
remained  unsold  at  that  time  in  the  old 
departments  was  valued  at  340,000,00(K 
These  unsold  estates,  after  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons,  were  given  back  to  their 
former  owners.  If  we  deduct  this  enor- 
mous mass  of  real  estate,  which  belonged 
to  the  clergy  and  nobility,  fi-om  the  total 
property  of  the  nation,  we  sliall  find,  that, 
at  tnc  iiigiiest  estimate,  but  one  third  re- 
mained,tor  small  proprietors  or  for  land 
not  owne^l  by  either  of  the  privileged 
classes.  This  third  was  alone  subject  tp 
the  taiUe,  which  was  a  tax  both  on  real 
and  ))ersonal  estate,  and  vielded  a  rev^ 
nue  of  95,000,000  annually  to  the  state. 
Another  tax  on  income,  la' capitation  (poll 
tax),  was  paid  by  the  nobility  also,  but  was 
comparatively  very  small,  as  it  amounted 
only  to  41,000,000  a  year.  A  third  kind 
was  a  tax  on  income  merely,  chiefly  on 
that  from  real  estate,  and  conastcd  orig- 
inally of  one  twentieth  of  the  whole  in- 
come ;  hence  its  name,  vingHhne,  But  it 
was  soon  doubled  [ks  deux  vingHhn£s\ 
and  afterwards  increased  by  one  tentn 
(4  sous  pour  livre  en  sus  du  premier  ring- 
tUme) ;  and,  in  1782,  a  tiiird  vingtUme  was 
established,  which  was  intended  to  be 
levied  only  until  the  return  of  peace. 
The  nobility  vms  not  legally  exempted 
from  these  income  taxes,  but  they  stnv 
ceeded,  by  their  connexions,  in  freeing 
themselves  ahnost  entirely  flpom  tbena. 
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The  dtux  vrngHknts  with  the  addition  of 
4  flousy  amounted  to  56)000,000 ;  so  that 
the  net  income  of  the  nation,  at  this  rate, 
would  have  amounted  to  only  500  mil- 
lions, which  was  much  less  than  the  real 
amount.  Piefiel,  above  cited,  asserts  that 
a  number  of  the  great  land  owners  had  a 
net  income  of  from  four  to  five  million  li* 
Tree,  which  paid  only  44,000  tivres  of  tax^ 
only  one  tentli  of  the  lawful  sum  (Schlo- 
zers  Staatsameigm,  xii,  196) ;  so  that 
this  tax  also  fell  almost  entirely  upon  the 
citizens  and  peasants.  The  total  amount 
of  the  land  taxes,  before  the  revolution, 
was  210,000,000  livres,  of  which  tlie  thuvi 
estate,  though  they  owned  only  one  third, 
or  perhaps  only  one  fourth  of  the  soil, 
paia  at  least  three  fourths.  To  this  must 
Be  added,  1.  the  corvies^  or  the  obligations 
to  make  and  repair  the  roads,  which  fell 
entirely  upon  the  peasantry,  and  the  value 
of  which  Necker  estimated  at  20  milUons. 
Those  magnificent  roads,  which  traversed 
France  in  all  directions,  principally  for  the 
benefit  of  the  higher  classes,  oecause  the 
cross-roads,  the  most  important  for  the 
ftrmer,  were  neglected,  were  built  by  the 
sweat  of  the  ^presaed  peasants.  2.  An- 
other oppressive  burden  was  the  quar- 
tering of  soldiers,  which  also  fell  entirely 
upon  the  working  class,  as  the  nobility 
was  exempted  fix>m  it.  It  was  necessary 
to  fiimiah  the  soldier  with  lodging,  fire, 
light,  salt  and  washing,  and,  where  cavahj 
was  quartered,  also  with  fodder  for  then* 
horses.  3.  The  thud  estate  alone  were 
obliged  to  do  mititair  dudr.  60,000  men 
were  annually  drafted  by  lot  for  the  land 
service,  which  lasted  six  years.  It  is  easy 
to  conceive  what  sufierings,  in  such  a 
ftateof  thinffs,  this  conscription  produced. 
But  it  was  me  magnitude,  and  sdil  more 
the  absurdity,  of  die  induect  taxes,  that 
drove  the  people  to  despair.  The  internal 
customs  between  the  different  provinces 
{traiUs)  have  already  been  mentioned; 
they  were  farmed.  The  imposts  on  li- 
ouoiB,  with  some  others,  were  managed  bv 
die  government,  and  amounted  to  Sx  mil- 
lions. The  tobacco  monopoly  of  govern- 
ment, the  customs  in  the  interior  and  on 
the  firontiers,  the  duties  on  colonial  goods, 
and,  particularly,  the  monopoly  of  salt, 
were  managed  by  a  company  of  44  farm- 
era-general,  who,  towards  the  end  of  that 
abominable  administration,  paid  180  mil- 
lions to  government  A  third  of  this  sum 
came  from  the  sale  of  salt— «n  article 
which  is  used  by  the  poorest  almost  in 
eaual  quantity  with  the  richest  These 
60  millions  of  livres^  which  flowed  from 
the  salt  trade  into  the  royal  treasury,  were 


fay  no  means  the  whole  sum  paid  by  the 
nation ;  besides  this,  there  were  the  profitv 
of  the  farmera-general,  the  salaries  of  their 
ofiicere,  their  spies,  and  the  armed  fbreo 
which  was  maintained  to  supprese  smug- 
ffling,  estimated  together  at  anout  20  mil- 
Cons.  The  price  of  a  hundred  weight  of 
nit,  which,  if  left  fi«e  of  duty,mi^ht  have 
been  bought  for  1^  livre,  and,  m  some 
provinces,  for  less,  if  the  manu&cture  had 
not  been  limited,  was  raised,  in  some  parts 
of  the  country,  by  the  gabeUe,  or  salt  tax, 
to  the  monstrous  price  of  62  livres.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  observe  bow  much 
the  agricultural  classes  must  have  suflered 
by  the  artificial  scarcity  of  so  indispens- 
able an  article ;  but  the  worst  effect  of  the 
tax  was  that  which  it  had  on  the  national 
morality,  and  tlie  relation  between  the 
nation  and  the  government  This  tax  had 
distorted  the  ancient  provincial  constitu- 
tion of  France.  France  vraa  divided,  in 
respect  to  the  salt  trade,  into  six  classes 
of  districts,  which  were  very  confusedly 
intermingled : — 1.  PrcmncesfiancheMj  those 
districts  m  which  the  salt  trade  liad  re- 
mained free,  and  salt  was,  therefore,  to  be 
had  at  its  real  value.  These  were  chiefly 
those  provinces  in  which  sea-salt  viras 
manufacmred — ^Brittany,  part  of  Poitou, 
Navarre,  in  which  a  hundred  weight  cost 
H—fl  livres,  the  French  Netherlands, 
where  it  cost  7 — 8  livres ;  2.  the  provinces 
ridirnksy  which  had  purchased  exemption 
from  the  salt  tax  under  Henry  II,  for  the 
sum  of  1,700,000  livres.  They  obtained 
their  salt  from  the  manufactories  of  sea-salt 
of  Saintonge   and  Poitou,   which,  after 

Saying  the  customs,  cost  tliem  from  6  to  10 
vres  per  cwt  Guieime,  Poitou,  Au- 
vergne,  and  much  of  Uie  south  of  France 
in  general,  belonged  to  this  class.  3.  Low- 
er Normandy  manufactured  sea-salt,  of 
which,  in  earlier  times,  she  gave  a  quarter 
to  the  kinff ;  hence  the  name  of  pa^  dt 
quart  bovShru  This  quarter  was  after- 
wards commuted  into  a  tax  in  money,  by 
which  the  price  of  sah  was  raised  to  IS- 
IS livres.  4.  The  pays  de  salines^  which 
were  supplied  from  salt  mines,  Alsace, 
Franche-Comt6,  Lorraine  and  the  three 
bishoprics  (Metz,  Toul  and  Verdun),  ob- 
tained salt  for  12, 15, 27  and  36  Uvres.  5. 
The  pavs  de  pdiUs  gabdUs  (we  pass  over 
some  of  the  smaller  distinctions^  consisted 
of  Provence,  Lauguedoc,  Dauphm6,  Lvon- 
nais ;  in  short,  a  ereat  part  of  the  south  of 
France.  They  obtained  their  salt  fiom  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  for  from  22  to  40  livres 
per  cwt  6.  The  pays  degrandes  gabdUs^  or 
the  central  provinces  of^northem  France, 
IsIeHcle-France,  Normandy,Picardy  ,Cham> 
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pa^e,  Orieannais,  Tourmine)  about  coa 
diird  of  France,  paid  the  highest  taxes,  or 
two  thirds  of  the  whole  ^t*tax  (about 
40,000,000)  was,  drawn  from  theoL  The 
price  of  salt  was,  in  these  countries,  from 
54  to  62  livres.  The  most  important  con- 
sequence of  this  establishment  was,  that 
the  people  were  constantly  at  war  with 
Che  government,  and  tliat  the  smuggling  of 
salt  [faux  saunage)  became  the  general  oc-* 
cupation  of  vagrants  and  crimmals.  By 
smuggling  a  cwt  of  salt  over  the  frontieis 
of  Brittany  to  Maine  or  Anjou,  twelve 
dollars  could  be  earned  in  an  hour.  Even 
the  carrying  a  few  pounds  in  the  pocket 
was  equal  to  a  day's  wages.  The  salt- 
trade  required  an  army  of  officers,  and,  as 
the  smugglers  were  armed,  soldiers  were 
also  necessary.  A  body  of  bold  and  des- 
perate men  was,  therefore,  constantly  on 
KM)!,  and  the  courts  were  continually  oc- 
cupied with  the  trials  of  smugglers. 
There  were  generally  about  1800  of  them 
in  the  prisons,  and  it  was  considered  a  re- 
maikable  year,  if  more  than  300  were  not 
sentenced  to  the  galleys.  However  severe 
the  punishment  might  be,  it  could  not  de- 
ter men  from  engaging  in  this  business. 
The  people  considered  this  war  against 
the  government  officers  rather  meritorious 
than  otherwise ;  and,  as  the  farmers-gen- 
eral, every  year,  seized  the  whole  property 
^  many  persons  for  arrears  of  taxes,  they 
were  driven  to  an  employment  in  which 
the  risk  was  counterbalanced  by  the  great 
profits.  To  this  list  of  oppressions  must 
be  added  the  interdiction  of  all  trade 
in  com  between  the  different  provinces. 
Colbert,  the  author  of  this  system,  expect- 
ed to  effect  by  it  the  reduction  of  the 
price  of  grain,  for  the  purpose  of  encour- 
aging manufactures.  What,  under  his 
adnunistration,  was  a  mistake  in  tlieory, 
became,  under  his  successors,  and  partio- 
nlarly  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV,  a  new 
source  of  oppression.  The  intendants, 
without  whose  permission  no  ^rain  could 
be  exported  from  their  g-e/i^roh^^,  granted 
this  permission  only  for  bribes.  Capital- 
ists raised  the  price  of  grain  by  buymg  it 
up  largely,  in  order  to  sell  it  affam,  at  enor- 
mous prices,  to  govemment,wbich  endeav- 
ored to  keep  breeul  at  a  fixed  price  at  the 
expense  of  the  royal  treasury.  It  is 
known,  that  Louis  XV  partook  in  these 
infkmous  speculations.  Agriculture  fell 
into  decay,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, particularly  in  large  cities,  much  suf- 
fering was  caused  by  deiprth.  When, 
however,  Tur^t,  under  Louis  XVI,  abol- 
ished the  restnctionson  the  com  trade,  his 
enemies  succeeded  in  so  far  blinding  the 


people  to  their  own  interest  as  to  be  abiB 
to  excite  great  disturbances  against  him* 
It  is  true,  that,  horn  1774,  &Se  trade  ia 
grain  was  pdhnitted  in  the  interior,  but  the 
exportation  was  in  general  still  prohibited, 
and  agriculture,  once  depressed,  could  not 
eanly  rise  again,  as  it  was  charged  with 
so  many  other  burdens  The  supply  of 
bread  ror  the  capital  was  always  a  matter 
which  reouired  much  attention ;  and  it  was 
easy  to  alarm  the  inhabitants  on  this  sub- 
ject by  artful  contrivances,  as  was  fie- 
quently  done  during  the  revolution.  The 
reader  will  aheady  have  seen,  fix>m  this 
sketch  of  the  system  of  taxation,  to  what 
a  depth  of  poverty  and  misery  the  lower 
classes  must  have  been  reduced.  The 
slave-trade  in  the  colonies  was  defended 
on  tlie  sround,  that  the  slave  generally  Uv- 
ed  much  better  than  the  French  peasant 
«  Misery,"  says  Mad.  de  Stafil  {ConsitUnH 
Homnw  la  Revolution,  L  ch.  6),  *^  produced 
ignorance,  and  ienorance,  in  tum,auffment- 
ed  misery ;  if,  uerefore,  it  is  asked,  why 
the  people  showed  themselves  so  cmel 
during  the  revolution,  no  other  cause  need 
be  assigned,  than  that  poverty  and  misery 
had  a£o  produced  a  monu  corruption^ 
which  was  the  more  unavoidable,  that 
since  the  time  of  Louis  XIV,  or,  rather, 
since  that  of  Francis  I,  the  hip[her  clas- 
ses had  set  the  example  of  immorali- 
ty and  contempt  of  every  thinff  sacred 
in  rehgious  observances.^  The  out- 
rases  of  the  revolution  were  a  terrible 
judgment  upon  the  cormption  and  oppres- 
sions of  the  higher  classes.  It  has  been 
said,  that  France  now  pays  more  taxes 
than  in  1789.  But  this  is  a  mistake.  It  is 
true,  that,  in  1789,  only  585,000,000  passed 
into  the  royal  treasury ;  but  we  must  add  to 
this  the  tidies  and  feudal  taxes  which  have 
since  been  abolished ;  and,  if  we  consider 
that  all  exemptions  are  abolished,  and 
that  the  taxes  are  now  assessed  on  the 
incomes  of  all,  it  will  appear  that  the 
working  classes  at  present  pay  much  less 
than  before  the  revolution. — ^At  the  same 
time,  5.  t^e  uhuU  of  the  pMie  manegj 
which  disgraced  the  government,  has 
been  prevented  by  the  constitutional  gov- 
ernment of  France,  and  the  present  gov- 
ernment, it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  cany  the 
svstem  of  economy  much  ferther  thim  the 
Bourbons.  What  could  have  exasperated 
the  people  more  tlian  to  see  the  public 
revenue,  wrung  fiiom  their  scanty  means, 
so  criminally  squandered  !  The  wars  of 
Louis  XIV,  his  buildings,  his  love  of  show, 
did  not  imbitter  the  feelingB  of  the  people 
half  so  much  as  the  insolent  prodigality 
of  a  Pompadour  and  a  Dubainry  under 
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Louis  XV.  Under  his  reipi,  a  ctutom 
was  introduced  into  the  accounts,  which 
became  a  source  and  cloak  of  the  greatest 
disorder — the,  so  called,  acquits  k  comptanty 
receipts  signed  by  the  king,  for  moneys 
which  were  by  no  means  actually  received 
by  him.  This  was  merely  a  method  of 
avoiding  a  statement  in  the  accounts  of  the 
objects  for  which  the  money  was  paid. 
Louis  XVI  was  not  a  spendthrift,  and,  in 
every  thing  which  reoarded  himselfper- 
sonaJly,  was  a  careful  economist.  Efven 
the  queen,  Marie- Antoinette,  who,  before 
ihe  revolution,  was  accused  of  prodigality, 
has  been  lately  defended  by  a  credible 
wimcss,  madame  Campan  ;  but  on  this 
subject  more  particular  explanations  are 
yet  wanting.  But  the  abuse  of  the  ac- 
quits ii  comjpicmi,  or,  as  they  were  also 
called  afterwards,  ordonnanees  au  pmieur, 
was  continued  under  Louis  XVI,  and  tlie 
sums  taken  in  this  way  from  the  treasu- 
ly,  tlie  application  of  which  appears  only 
in  part  fi-om  the  private  book  of  the  king 
(Itvre  rouge),  amounted,  from  1779  to 
1787,  to  860,000,000 :  secret  services  in  for- 
eign afFairs,  and  pensions  and  presents 
to  the  courtiers,  were  the  priuci[)al  items 
of  expenditure.  Tliese  favors  were  so 
freely  distributed,  that  it  was  imix)ssible  to 
say  who  could  not  lay  claim  to  them ;  and 
Necker  {Adimnidraium  des  Finances^  III, 
95)  devotes  a  whole  chapter  to  a  consid- 
eration of  tlie  claims  of  the  high  nobility, 
and  the  duty  of  a  minister  of  finances  to 
oppose  them.  Whoever  could  not  pro- 
duce an  ostensible  ground  for  a  pension  or 
gratification,  offered  the  king  some  prop- 
erty or  some  right  for  sale,  and  obtained 
thus  what  he  wanted.  Debts  of  one  of  the 
princes  of  the  blood  royal,  to  the  amount 
of  16,000,000,  were  paid,  in  two  yeius ;  to 
the  uselessminister  of  the  marine,  Sanine, 
considerable  sums  were  granted  in  a 
similar  wa^.  The  notorious  Beaumar- 
chais  received  at  one  time  more  than 
1,000,000  for  secret  services.  Here,  also, 
the  evil  was  not  alone  in  the  weakness  of 
the  monarch,  but  chiefly  in  the  power  of 
the  aristocracy ;  to  break  down  which, 
even  a  Richelieu  or  a  Louis  XIV  would 
not  probably  have  found  themselves  suffi- 
ciently strong,  and  which  could  he  over- 
thrown only  by  a  radical  revolution.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  royal  family  was  pos- 
sessed with  the  unfortunate  idea,  that  what 
they  had  most  to  fear  was  the  people,  not 
the  aristocracy ;  though,  long  before,  onoof 
the  most  judicious  politicians  of  rrance, 
the  minister  of  state  D'Argenaon,  had  en- 
deavored to  refute  this  prejudice  in  bis 
OntsidhixtUmg  star  k  Gwvemaneni  de  la 


#VQnce,1764.  When  the  rerolutioo  bad 
once  begun,  it  was  clear  tliat  it  must  in- 
volve the  tlux)ne  in  the  ruins  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical and  feudal  tyranny,  to  which  it 
had  attached  itself. 

V/TfieRevdidum  (o/ihe  18th  cenlmy) 
and  its  Consequences. — ^A   nation  in  tliis 
condition,  with    such  deeply-felt    griev- 
ances, needed  but  a  slight  impulse  to  urge 
them  to  resume,  by  force,  the   fi-ecdom 
which  the  higher  classes  had  wrested  from 
them  by  centuries  of  usuqmtion.   All  paits 
ofthe  nation  were  thoroughly  prepared  for 
such  an  event — ^the  lower  orders,  by  their 
miseiy,  the  cause  of  wliich  lay  before  Uieir 
eyes  in  tlie  enormous  exactions  to  which 
they  were  subject ;  the  higher  classes  of 
citizens,  by  the  hatred  widi  which  the 
overl>earing  arrogance  of  the  nobilit}'  in- 
spired tliem.     The  most  contemptuous 
appellations  (see  CanaiUe)  were  applied  to 
them  by  the  nobiUty,  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  up  a  distinction,  which  the  culti- 
vation and  wealtli  of  the  citizens  liad  long 
deprived  of  all  truth.    Although  a  great 
part  of  the  nadon  was  deficient  in  regular 
education  (the  lowest  classes  of  French- 
men, before  the  revolution,were  among  the 
most  ignorant*  of  all  the  Europeans),  yet 
there  had  been  a  considerable  advance- 
ment in  the  intelligence  of  the  nation; 
and,  as  reform  was  loudly  called  for  hy  all 
classes,  it  was  natural  tliat,  even  without 
the  writings  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau, 
tli'3  primitive  and  natural  state  of  political 
society  should  have  become  the  general 
subject  of  reflection.    The  foundation  of 
tlie  state  on  a  social  contract,  the  deriva- 
tion of  all  power  from  the  will  of  tlie  na- 
tion, is  by  no  means  an  idea  of  late  origin, 
as  many  persons  would  persuade  us ;  it 
is  the  most  natural  and  the  oldest  the- 
ory of  society;  and    it  had  been  prop- 
agated in  France  by  works  which  were 
read    by   much    greater    numbeis  than 
Rousseau's  Contrat  Social— hy  the  works 
of    Fenclon,    Bossuet     and    Masaillon. 
Bossuet's  Politique  ivrie  de  V^icritwre  smte 
is  full  of  passages  of  this  nature.    Fen- 
felon,  in  his  Directians  pour  la  Cwwcience 
d'un  Rai,  says  (Direct,  36,  p.  65)  plainly, 
Cest  wi  confy-atfait  avec  les  peufksymr 
ks  refidre  vos  svjets ;    commeru^^-l^^^ 
par  violer  votre  titre  Jfondamental  I  ^w  ** 
vous   ddvent  Vob^issance    que  svivm  ^ 
eontrat,  et  si  vous  k  viokz  vous  ne  meri- 
ter  pto   qu'Us  Pobseroent,    Mafisilion,  m 
his  Sermons  in  Lent  {Petit  car^^r^J^ 
manual  of  the  people— represent  to    *« 
king,  thet  he  owes  his  power  only  toine 
choice  of  the  nation,  and  concludes^i^ 
the  following  words :  En  un  mo*  «*""*  *^ 
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pftmiin  source  de  Uur  autoriU  vienit  it 
noiw.  Us  rois  rCtn  daioeni  fain  usage  que 
pour  nous»    No  sooner,  therefore,  bad  the 
partiaments  effected  the  meeting  of  the 
Btaties^general,  than  these  ideas  {^resented 
^emselves,  at  once,  from  every  quarter. 
It  required  only  a  motion  byMirah^au  (in 
July,  178^),  for  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional guaid,  and  all  France  was  under 
anus.     Tfaia  general  arming  of  all  the 
communities  on  one  day,  merely  on  ac- 
count of  an  empty  rumor,  that  the  har- 
vest was  to  be  burnt  down,  and  the  insur- 
rections of  the  peasants  against  their  lords, 
which  followed  immediately,  are  among 
the  most  mysterious  and  important  events 
of  the  revolution.  How  many  castles  were 
destroyed,  how  many  archives  burnt,  the 
historians  of  the  revolution  do  not  inform 
138 ;  but  it  was  evident  that  the  common 
people  were  already  aiming  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  feudal  documents  in  the  hands 
of  the  nobility.   It  was  a  practical  antici- 
patioD  of  the  decrees  of  the  national  aa- 
sembly,  adopted  on  the  night  of  August 
4»  17£&,  and  on  the  following  days,  abol- 
hshmg  all  feudal  rights.     These  decrees 
are  the  real  basis  of  the  whole  revolution ; 
they  threw  off  the  restrictions  on  landed 
property,  which  bad  been  imposed  by  the 
feuoal  system,  and  thus  paved  the  way 
for  a  municipal  organization,  upon  which 
tba     constitution  of  modem   France    is 
ftmaded.'    All  the  feudal  services  and 
thei^  substitutes  were  abolished  without 
inde^Aioificadon ;  tdl  otlier  seigneurial  im." 
pQ8t9^  perquisites  and  rents  were  declared 
redeeinable  by  the  tenant.    The  exclusive 
right  of*  the  nobility  to  keep  pigeons,  and 
to  let  cliem  loose,  in  sowing  time,  on  the 
fields   of  the  peasants  (apparently  an.in- 
gignifio^nt  privilege,  but  a  great  annoyance 
to  the     peasantry),  was  abolished.     The 


game 


laws  were  also  abolished.     The 


right  to  kill  game  on  his  own  ground 
was  given  to  every  one,  on  condition  of 
hiB  (£serving  the  general  police  regula- 
tions. The  feudal  tribunals  were  sup- 
pressed, and  a  new  administration  of  jus- 
tice provided  for.  The  organization  of 
the  judiciary,  introduced  by  the  national 
Msembly,  still  exists  in  its  essential  fea- 
tures, and  has  ever  been  considered  by 
the  nation  as  one  of  the  greatest  bene- 
fits of  the  new  order  of  things.  The 
tithes  paid  to  the  church  and  ecde* 
siasticaJ  orders  were  abolished,  and  the 
state  took  upon  itself  the  maintenance  of 
the  church  and  the  public  support  of  re- 
ligion. Ti^«  tithes  in  the  possession  of 
laymen  wer-e  declared  redeemable.  The 
v«niAity  ancl  hereditary  descent  of  all  ju- 
voi*.  V.  22 


dicial  and  niaipsterial  offiees,  the  ezemp* 
tion  of  the  nobility  from  taxes,  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  third  estate  firom  military  offices, 
ih>m  i^aces  at  court,  and  from  the  higher 
dignities  of  the  church,  the  provincial  es- 
tates and  privileges,  the  cumaUs  of  the 
pope,  and  other  abuses  in  the  church, 
were  abolished.  A  new  order  of  things 
was  established,  and  the  revolution  ac- 
complished. If,  at  a  later  period,  when 
the  redemption  of  the  feudal  services  pro- 
ceeded too  slowly,  thev  were  absolutely 
abolished  without  indemnification,  this 
was  merely  an  anticipation  of  the  natur^ 
course  of  things;  it  was  not  a  change  of 
the  new  order.  Much  has  been  said 
against  the  justice  of  these  decrees,  and 
there  is  much  ground  for  argument 
If  the  former  destruction  of  fi:ee  municipal 
institutions,  of  which  history  gives  us  an 
account,  was  lawful,  their  restoration  was 
equally  so ;  for  both  changes  arose  from 
the  character  of  the  times.  If  the  neces- 
sity of  protection  in  a  state  of  brute  force, 
when  tnere  was  no  legal  security,  once 
drove  the  fi^eemen  into  bondage,  yet,  when 
things  were  changed,  and  the  power  of 
the  state  came  to  depend  on  the  people  at 
large,  the  good  order  and  security  of  the 
state  required  that  the  people  should  be 
set  free  fit>m  theur  feudal  subservience. 
Bv  those  decrees,  France  at  once  reach- 
ed that  point,  at  which  all  the  European 
states  must,  sooner  or  later,  arrive.  As 
the  imperial  government  was  able  to  ex- 
ist, in  France,  after  those  changes,  the 
throne  of  Louis  XVI  might  have  stood 
with  the  new  principles,  had  he  been  able 
and  willinj^  to  become  the  leader  of  the 
nation  in  its  refomis.  The  limitation  of 
the  royal  power,  which  the  parliaments, 
cleigy  and  nobility  constantiy  contended 
for,  and  in  many  cases  efiected,  would 
have  satisfied  the  national  assembly,  if 
they  had  not  been  obliged,  by  the  court 
itself,  to  leave  as  little  power  to  the  king 
as  possible,  because  even  this  littie  was 
used  to  aiuiul,  in  secret,  what  had  bean 
publicly  sanctioned.  Even  the  royalists, 
in  the  struggles  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  French  chambers  since  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Bourbons,  have  contended  for 
the  same  constitutional  restrictions  on  the 
monarch,  which  have  been  demanded  by 
their  opponents  of  the  left  aide.  Th^ 
only  diner  from  their  opponents  by  wish- 
ing to  be  themselves  depositaries  of  aU 
the  power  taken  from  the  king.  The  in- 
dependence of  the  judiciary,  a  share  in 
le^lation,  the  responsilHlity  of  ministers, 
the  right  of  granting  the  taxes,  and  even 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  have  been  con- 
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tended  for  aa  wamJy  by  the  royalisto  as 
hy  the  liberals,  with  this  diiierence,  onlyi 
that  they  claimed,  in  addition,  restoratioik 
of  the  privileges  loot  iu  1789,  or,  at  least, 
compensation  for  tliem ;  an  exclusive  right 
to  seats  in  both  chambeni,  so  &r,  at  least, 
as  onlv  to  share  it  witli  the  magistxates  of 
some  larse  towns ;  cxdu^ve  right  td  all 
offices  01  trust  and  honor.  None  could  be 
absoid  enough  to  go  beyond  this,  to  the 
reatoration  of  tithes,  corviUSf  feudal  tribu- 
Bak  of  justice,  &c 

In  regard  to  the  social  relations  of 
France,  the  principal  effects  of  the  rev- 
olution may  be  described  as  follows  : — 1. 
A  more  general  division  of  landed  proper^ 
iv.  It  hoB  been  already  remarked,  that, 
ttom  May,  1790,  untH  the  end  of  1800, 
national  domains  to  the  amount  of 
3;609/)00,000  were  sold.  These  were 
moady  estates  of  the  church  and  of  the 
letigioua  orders,  as  a  reluctance  existed 
lo  miying  tiie  estates  of  the  emigrants. 
These  estates  were  generally  sold  at  very 
low  prices;  partly  because  many  did  not 
believe  their  possession  certain,  portly 
because  there  were  not  many  buyers  ca- 
pable of  paying  theur  full  value.  Towards 
the  end  of  18(W,  there  were  national  do* 
I  of  the  value  of  700,000,000  still  re- 
unsold  (340,000,000  in  tiie  old 
provinces,  160,000,000  in  the  conquered 
provinces  (so  caHed),  and  200,000,000  in 
national  woods)i  Among  tliese,  there 
were  many  estates  of  the  church,  which 
were  used  to  constitute  tiie  funds  of  the 
legion  of  honor  and  of  the  senatorships. 
According  to  an  old  work  {Ije  Cabinet  du 
ilot,  (quoted  by  LinncBUs,  MHtia  Regni 
FhmeuB,  Strasburg,  1654),  the  property 
0^  the  church  in  ancient  France  con- 
sasted  (with  the  exception  of  the  foreign 
dam^  so  called,  mentioned  above),  of 
180,000  fiefi  (of  which  83,000  had  supe- 
rior courts),  249,000  fiums  and  nUtaines^ 
1,700,000  acres  of  vineyards  (besides 
400,000  acres,  fit>m  which  they  received 
i  or  i  of  the  wine),  600,000  acres  of  un- 
occupied hmd,  135,000  of  ponds,  900,000 
acres  of  meadow  land,  245,000  water 
wheels  in  flour  and  paper  mills,  iron  works, 
&c.,  1^800,000  acres  of  woods,  1,400,000 
•cres  of  pasturage.  The  greater  part  of  the 
soil  was  also  subject  to  the  tithe  to  the 
deigy,  and  there  was  not  a  patch  of 
ground  on  which  there  was  not  a  mort- 
gage, rent  or  religious  foundation  (an  an- 
nual tax  of  from  5,  10  to  50  sous  for  a 
mass,  a  burning  lamp,  &c.);  even  the 
royal  domains  were  not  exempt  2.  This 
mass  of  landed  property  is  now  divided 
amcmg  a  great  number  of  smaller  or  lar- 


ger proprieton,  and  thus,  with  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  feudal  system,  was  created  a 
class  of  Tree  jpnwneiory  or<^  90tZ,  so  neces- 
sary for  the  safety  and  liberQr  of  a  state. 
The  subdivision  of  the  soil  appears  firom 
the  fact,  that  of  the  numerous  class  of 
landed  proprietors  (about  5,000,000),  who 
pay  taxes,  tliere  were,  in  1820,  only  90,679 
who  had  to  pay  an  annual  tax  of  900 
fiance  and  over,  and,  consequent]}^  could 
vote  in  the  election  of  deputi^.  The 
number  of  electors  was  afterwards  consid- 
erably diminished  by  the  division  of  prop- 
erty and  the  diminution  of  the  land  tax. 
(In  the  UstB  of  1818,  there  are,  altogeth- 
er, 10,414,121  taxable  persons,  of  whom 
only  40,773  paid  over  500  francs  annual- 
ly; and  these,  together,  paid  one  fifth  of 
the  land  tax,  whilst  the  pdUe  prtpriM 
paid  four  fifths.)  By  the  budget  of  1822, 
it  appeared  that  only  216,000,000  were 
then  paid  by  the  whole  mass  of  real  es- 
tate, while,  before  the  revohition,  the 
smaller  portion  of  it  paid  170,000,000.  It 
appears  from  tiiis  single  fact,  that  tbe  bur- 
dens of  France  are  comparatively  much 
smaller  than  before  the  revolution.  The 
comparison,  however,  is  not  compile,  un- 
leas  we  consider,  also,  the  abolition  of  the 
tithes,  the  cojvies^  the  quarterinfof sd- 
diers,  and  the  feudal  privileges.  This  di- 
vifflon  of  the  soil  into  small  properties, 
which  is  naturally  connected  with  a  more 
careful  cultivation,  must  be  considered  as 
the  chief  cause  of  the  rapid  increase  of 
the  population  of  France.  Wlthun  30 
years,  it  has  increased  one  fifth.  It  was, 
in  1789,  a  matter  of  great  dispute,  wheth- 
er France  had  more  than  20,000/X)0 
of  inhabitants.  Those  who  estimated 
it  highest,  never  rated  it  at  more  than 
25,000,000.  After  all  the  destruction 
of  the  revolution,  and  of  25  yeaiaP 
war,  the  population  amounted,  in  1821, 
to  30,465,291.  We  are  fer  from  con- 
sidering the  increase  of  population  as 
the  chief  aim  of  states,  or  even  as  the 
principal  standatd  of  public  welfare ;  but, 
m  most  cases,  it  will  be  found  a  proof  of 
public  prosperity.  3.  The  distribotion  of 
proper^  is  secured  by  tbe  civil  code, 
which  requires  that  all  estates  shoukl  be 
divisible.  The  power  of  creating  entails 
was  very  limited  before  the  revolution, 
and,  by  the  laws  of  August  25  and  Octo- 
het  25^  1792,  such  restrictions  on  the 
fipee  disposal  of  property  wrare  abolished 
altogether.  Napoleon,  it  is  true^  re&tab- 
lished  entails  in  1807,  and  the  modem  legis- 
lation has  not  only  sanctioned  them,  mit 
even  rendered  them  necessary  for  peers 
by  the  ordinance  of  August  &,  1817,  «c- 
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eording  to  which  no  one  could,  in  future, 
be  raised  to  the  peerage  without  previously 
establishing  a  majomL    But  the  amount 
of  these  estates^  exempted  from  the  com- 
mon rule  of  distribution  of  inheritances, 
is  comparatively  small.    The  mcQorai  of 
a  duke  need  only  yield  30,000  fiTines  net 
income;    tliat   of  a   marquis  or  count, 
20,000,  and  that  of  a  vicomie  or  baron, 
only  10,000.    The  nation  is  opposed  to 
thii system,  and,  though  the  old  nobility  has 
often,  spoken  of  the  necessity  of  strengthen- 
ing the  aristocracy  by  imiuitiug  the  Eng- 
lish constitution  and  usages,  according  to 
which  all  real  estate,  small  or  large,  gen- 
eiBlly  goes  to  the  eldest  son  (the  funda- 
mental idea  in  Cottu's  work — De  PMrnir 
nMration  de  la  Justice  CrimindU  tn  Angle- 
tenre),  the  proposition  has  always  t^en 
rejected  by  the  nation  at  large ;  and,  since 
the  revolution  of  1830,  there  is  litde  prob- 
ability that  the  aristocracy  will  succeed  in 
this  point.    (See  Bcmde  Abtre.)    It  would 
have  been  madness  to  imitate  England  in 
this  point,  as  tlie  oi^anizadon  of  France 
is  founded  on  totally  different  principles 
from  that  of  England.     4.  The  69110% 
of  all,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  has  been  es- 
tablished in  France  so  firmly  by  the  revo- 
lution, that  it  probably  cannot  be  eradi- 
cated.    It  is  true,  that  the  charte  cwisti' 
tvHonndle  (q.  v.)  violated  this  principle  in 
spite  of  its  own  words — Toua  Ua  JFVainpai$ 
sont  igtmx  deocad  la  loL    The  law  of 
election,  in  1820,  extended  this  abuse,  and 
would  have  become  truly  aristocratic  bad 
Polijgoac's  law  of  election,  promulgated 
in  la30,  taken  effect ;  but  the  revolution, 
which  the  measures  of  thitf'year  produced, 
shows  how  firmly  the  nation  is  attached 
to  the  legal  equality  of  all  (See  Elediwu) 
-  Indeed,  had  the  laws  of  election  previously 
existing  been  allowed  quietly  to  take  firm 
root,  and  had  the  law  of  primogeniture  been 
at  any  time  added,  a  lower  nobility  would 
have  been  created,  consisting  of  heredita- 
ly  electors  (firom  which  the  large  mass  of 
the  nation  would  have  been  excluded), 
sod  the  rendering  of  the  offices  of  mayora 
and  justices  of  the  peace  also  heieditary 
would  have  been  a  single  and  easy  step. 
Hardly  the  fiftieth  part  of  the  nation  en- 
joyed the  right  of  voting.    Of  10,000,000 
of  taxable  heads  of  families,  only  90,879 
paid  300  fiwics  direct  taxes  in  1820 ;  and 
of  these  74,000  paid  that  amount  on  land, 
only  3836  on  manufactures,  and  12,140 
on  mixed  property.    Had  primogeniture 
been   introduced,   an   electoral    nobility 
mmld  have  been  formed,  of  which  those 
would  have  constituted  a  distinct  class, 
who  paid  1000  francs  annually,  and  who 


alone,  by  the  40th  article  of  the  oM 
iJuxde  cotwfdulioftneffe,  were  eligible  to  ol^ 
fice,  and  of  whom  there  were,  in  1890, 
according  to  a  ministerial  report,  only 
16,072.  Our  readers  may  think  that,  not- 
withstanding these  laws,  there  was  yet  a 
wide  distance  firom  the  ancien  regime  to 
the  modem  state  of  France ;  but,  ahhougfa 
tiie  law  of  March  17, 1788,  which  declare 
ed  that  no  person,  not  of  noble  descent, 
through  four  generations,  could  be  ap- 
pointed sub-lieutenant,  was  not  actually 
reenacted,  yet  it  was  silendy  practised 
upon,  and  few  officers,  not  so  descended, 
were  retamed  in  service  beyond  the  term 
required  by  law. 

We  have  not  space  to  explain  minutely 
all  die  details  of  the  great  regeneration 
effected,  by  the  revolution,  through  all  the 
different  branches  of  the  administration, 
the  education,  and  moral  condition  of  the 
nation.  (For  what  has  been  done  in  crim* 
uial  and  civil  legislation,  see  Cassation^ 
Court  of,  and  Codesj  Us  Cwq.)  Although, 
of  late  years,  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, under  the  Bourbons,  exhibited  alarm- 
ing symptoms  of  the  influence  of  par^ 
spirit,  it  will  doubdess  be  one  of  the  no- 
blest fiitits  of  die  revolution  of  1830,  10 
secure  a  pure  and  mdependent  judiciary, 
as  it  viras  one  of  the  nrst  objects  of  the 
revolution  of  the  last  century  to  establish 
it.  The  whole  system  of  finances,  which 
is  so  vitally  important  to  a  flovemmenti 
owes  much  to  Napoleon-  Although  for- 
merly so  confused  that  nine  years  were 
neceesaiy  to  correct  the  chief  account  of 
the  state,  it  is  now  very  simple.  The 
municipal  constitutions  remained,  as  we 
have  already  mentioned,  in  entire  and  in-* 
tentional  neglect  under  the  Bourbona 
From  1814,  the  councils  of  the  commuiMa 
were  not  regularlv  apptointed.  (See  De 
rOrganUoHon  de  la  Puissance  Civiie  dana 
VbOerH  Mon^vrcUpu^  Paris,  1820.)  The 
old  laws  were  silently  permitted  to  be- 
come obsolete,  and  new  ones  were  not 
substituted.  Ministers  could  never  agree 
on  this  nice  point,  as  it  necessarily 
brought  aristocratic  or  democratic  princi« 
pies  into  collision.  No  impartial  observer 
can  overlook  the  great  difference  between 
the  French  before  the  revolution  and  al^ 
ter  it,  the  frivolity  of  the  cm/dm  rigima^ 
and  the  manly  spirit  of  the  French  of  the 
present  day,  so  clearly  manifested  during 
the  long  struggle,  which  they  have  main^ 
tained  ever  since  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  and  most  strikingly  during  the 
glorious  days  of  July,  1830.  Language, 
manners,  literature,  eveiy  thuig,  has  taken 
a  more  manly  character. 
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F^tmh  Language,  The  Celtic,  rpmnants 
of  which  were  long  presented  in  Brittnny, 
was  the  language  of  the  Gauls.  After 
the  conquest  of  the  countiy  by  the  Ro- 
mans, under  Julius  Ciesar,  Latin  became 
the  predominant  languat;^.  On  the  over- 
throw of  the  Western  Roman  empire,  this 
language  was  corrupted  partly  in  its  pro- 
nunciation by  Teutonic  organs,  and  part- 
ly by  the  mixture  of  wonls  and  expres- 
sions ori^nally  Frankish,  Burgundian, 
Ostrogothic  or  Visigoth ic.  This  corrupt 
language  was  called  the  Roviance,  and 
was  divided  into  two  branches.  They 
are  denominated  from  their  respective 
terms  for  ex])ressing  yes.  The  Southern, 
or  langue  (POc  (dialect  of  Oc,  Occitanic 
dialect),  and  the  Nordiem,  spoken  north 
of  the  Loire,  or  langiie  (POui  or  (POU, 
from  the  latter  of  which  the  modem 
French  language  is  derived.    In  the  be- 

riing  of  the  12th  century,  Raymond 
St  Gilles,  count  of  Provence,  united 
(be  south  of  France  under  one  govern- 
ment, and  gave  the  whole  the  name  of 
Provence.  From  that  period,  the  two  dialects 
were  called  the  Proven  fol  and  the  French, 
The  former,  tliough  much  changed,  is 
■till  the  dialect  of  3ie  common  people  in 
Provence,  Languedoc,  Catalonia,  Valen- 
cia, Majorca,  Minorca  and  Sardinia.  In 
the  13th  century,  the  northern,  or  Norman 
French  dialect,  which  was  much  more 
proeaic  than  the  former,  gained  the  ascen- 
dency. This  was  partly  owing  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  ConUurs,  who  roamed  into 
an  pans  of  the  country,  but  chieflv  to  the 
circumstance  that  Paris  became  the  cen- 
tre of  refinement,  philosophy  and  litera- 
ture for  all  France.  The  langue  tPOui 
was  deficient,  from  its  origin,  in  that 
ihythm,  which  exists  in  the  Italian  and 
Spanish  languaf:es.  It  was  formed  rather 
by  an  abbreviation  than  by  a  harmonious 
transformation  of  the  Latin.  The  Franks 
and  Normans  deprived  the  Latin  words 
of  their  characteristic  terminations,  sub- 
stituting, in  their  stead,  tlie  obscure  Ger- 
man vowel,  which  was  afterwards  entirely 
dropped  in  conversation,  and  retained 
only  in  singing  and  orthography.  With 
the  exception  of  these  differences,  the 
French  Romance  dialect  was  formed  on 
the  same  grammatical  model  as  the  Ital- 
ian, Spanish  and  Portuguese.  A  regidar 
accentuation  of  syllables,  according  to 
their  quantity,  was  at  first  preserved; 
but  the  metrical  character  of  the  lan- 
guage was  gradually  lost  The  French 
thus  became  more  accustomed  to  a  rhe- 
torical measure  than  to  poetical  forma 
The  nature  of  the  language  ilsetf  led  them 


to  eloouence  rather  than  poetry,  and  their 
natural  liveliness  contributed  esseminlly 
to  encourage  nice  dialectics.  Francis  I 
established  a  professorship  of  the  French 
language  at  Paris,  in  1539,  and  banished 
Latin  from  the  courts  of  justice  and  pub- 
lic documents.  Cardinal  Richelieu,  by 
establishing  the  academy  (Jicad4mie  Frax^ 
CttiMf  or  des  QuaranUy,  in  16%,  carried  the 
language  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection. 
The   French  academy  became  the   su- 

{>reme  tribunal  both  for  the  language  and 
iterature.    It  put  an  end  to  the  arbitrory 
power  of  usage,  and  fixed  tlie  standard 
of  pure  French ;    but  it    deprived  ge- 
nius of  its  prerogative  of  extending  the 
dominion    of  the    mind  over   the   lan- 
guage.    Nothing  was  approved  by  the 
academy  unless  it  was  received  at  court, 
and  nothing  ivas  tolerated  by  the  public 
which  had  not   been   sanctioned  by  tbe 
academy.     The  language  now  acquired 
the  most  admirable  precision,  and  thus 
recommended  itself,  not  only  as  the  lan- 
guage of  science  and  diplomacy,  but  of 
society,  capable  of  conveying  the  moflt 
discriminating  observations  on  cbaiacter 
and  manners,  and  the  most  delicate  ex- 
pressions of  civility  which  involve  no 
obhgation.     Hence  its  adoption,  as  the 
court  language,  in  so    many  European 
countries.    But  when  fancy  or  deep  feel- 
ing sought  utterance,  then  genius  was 
compelled  to  yield  to  the  despotic  la^ws 
which  rejected  every  turn  that  was  pro- 
scribed at  court  and  by  the  conrtiv  acad- 
emy.   In  the  reign  of  Louis  XlV,  the 
superiority  of  tl^e  French  writers,  the  cus- 
tom of  visiting  France,  and  the  great 
number  of  refiigees  and  French  instmc- 
ters  in  other  countries,  contributed  to  ren- 
der the  language  univenoil.    From  1735, 
it  also  became  the  common  language  of 
diplomacy  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
During  and  since    the   revolution,  new 
words  and  turns  have  been   introduced, 
manv  of  which  have  become  a  part  of 
the  fanguage  (of  the  revolutionary  wwds 
and  phrases,  a  particular  dictiouarv  exi^ 
by  SnetlageJ.     Among  the  dictionaries  of 
the  French  language,  tliat  of  the  academy 
holds  the  first  rank.    It  first  appeared  in 
IGM  (2  vols.,  folio),  and  has  since  ^ 
re|)eatedly  republished  (last  edition,  Iw, 
2  vols.,  4to.)      Those  of  Richelef  (new 
edition  by  Goujet),  Furetiere  (new  editioii 
by  Basnage,  Beauval   and  La  Kf^n^h 
Trfevoux  and  Boiste,  deserve  to  be  men- 
tioned.     For  the  inquirer  into  the  ow 
French  dialect,  the  Reeherdies  des  Mnq^' 
U9  de  la  Langue  Phmcmse,  ait  JHdkfUfMm 
Gauhi9,par  P.  B.  (Piem  Borelte,  Pans, 
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1667,  4to.),  is  interesting.  Among  the 
best  granimatjcal  ti-catises  are  tlie  gram- 
mars of  Waiily,  Restaut,  De  Laveaux, 
Mozin,  Levizac,  Le  Teliier,  and  Duvivier's 
Grammairt  des  Grammairety  &c.  Girard's 
Dictionary  of  Synonvmes  (new  editions 
by  D'Olivet,  by  &LUzee,  and  considerably 
augmented  by  Roubaud),  is  an  excellent 
work. 

French  LUerature,  Althou^  Charle- 
magne bad  done  much  for  the  advance- 
ment of  learnuig,  yet,  at  the  time  when 
Dante  was  laying  the  foundation  of  a  clas- 
sical national  literature  in  Italy,  the  French 
iiad  iniide  less  progress  in  literature  than 
tlie  Spanish  and  Portuguese.  The  north 
and  south  of  France  were  entirely  distinct 
ill  tlieir  literatures  until  the  16th  century. 
The  Normans,  who  contributed  much  to 
give  a  new  impulse  to  the  imagination  of 
tlie  European  nations  in  genera],  exercis- 
ed a  decided  influence  upon  the  north  of 
France ;  they  carried  the  love  of  the  won- 
derful along  with  them  firom  tbeu-  native 
land ;  their  imagination  was  bold  and  in- 
ventive, rather  Uwn  tender  and  glowing. 
Tliey  were  valiant,  rather  than  enthusi- 
astic. They  were  fond  of  heroic,  won- 
derful and  meny  tales,  and  their  sonos 
were  composed  in  quite  a  different  style 
and  metre  fl-om  those  of  the  southern 
French.  In  these  the  Provencals  preserv- 
ed a  character  akin  to  that  of  the  Italians. 
The  art.  of  the  Troubadours  flourished 
long  before  poetry  awoke  in  the  north 
of  France.  But  when  the  French  mon- 
archy fixed  its  centre  in  the  metropo- 
lis of  Paris,  the  north  acquired  the  as- 
cendency, while  the  poetry  of  the  Proven- 
cals sunk  into  oblivion.  Their  UteFBture 
belongs  to  the  history  of  the  middle  a^es. 
The  same  romantic  spirit,  which  at  tnat 
time  pervaded  and  animated  all  the  Euro- 
pean nations,  in  the  north  of  France  uni- 
ted tlie  charms  of  poetiy  to  all  the  forms 
of  society.  The  same  chivalrous  gallan- 
try flowed  out  in  poetical  strains  on  the 
banks  of  the  Seine,  the  Arno  and  the  Ta- 
gua.  Thibaut,  king  of  Navarre,  and  count 
of  Champagne,  sang  in  the  service  of 
the  lady  of  his  heart,  as  a  Troubadour. 
But  the  French  poetry  was  ratlier  a  dis- 
play of  ingenuity  and  wit  dian  the  lan- 
guage of  passion  and  deep  feelings.  At 
mat  period,  only  die  rude  ix)ctry,  dis- 
played in  the  romances  of  chivahy^  could 
gratify  the  taste  of  the  French ;  but  as  soon 
as  chivalry  really  ceased  to  exist,  the  poetiy 
which  owed  its  character  to  it  began  to 
fade  gradually,  and  the  literamre  passed 
over,  through  the  airy,  gay  fahUauXf  into 
the  ent^taming  anecdotes.  The  umrer- 
2J* 


nty  of  Paris,  which  had  been  founded  as 

early  as  the  12th  centurv,  became  the  seat 
of  scholastic  philosophy  and  theoloffy. 
Here  the  scholastic  ^stem  of  dialectics 
was  cherished  and  cultivated,  and,  through 
its  influence,  the  literature  took  such  a 
turn  as  ever  after  to  incline  more  to  elo> 
quence  than  poetiy.  The  French  aimed, 
earlier  than  any  other  modem  nation,  at  a 
natural  prose.  Clearness,  precision,  eu- 
phony, a  good  structure  of  the  sentences^ 
and  a  pleasing  facilitf,  were  cultivated  ; 
and  these  are  the  qualides  by  the  combi- 
nation of  which  the  French  prose  rose  to 
classical  excellence,  particularly  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV,  the  golden  age  of 
French  Uterature.  Such  a  style  was  not 
consistent  either  with  depth  or  enthusi- 
asm of  expression ;  and  Voltaiie*s remark, 
"  Whatever  is  not  clear,  is  not  French,**  is 
applicable  to  the  whole  of  French  Utersr 
ture  down  to  the  revolution,  mnce  which, 
French  genius  in  letters  and  the  arts  has 
been  unaer  less  subjection  to  the  t\Tanny 
of  criticism  than  formerly.  In  giving  a 
view  of  the  most  interesting  points  in  ma 
bistoi^  of  this  rich  literature,  we  shall  take 
Chenicr's  Talkau  Historimie  de  la  LitttrO' 
turt  Franfctise  for  our  guide,  referring,  for 
further  information,  to  the  JEHoire  lUU' 
raire  de  la  France^  commenced  by  the 
Benedictines  of  the  congregation  of  St. 
Maur,  and  continued  by  the  members  of 
the  Institute  (Acad,  des  inicrwL  et  beUei" 
leOres). 

French  Grammar,  &^  Fifty  yeajs  after 
Bacon  had  explained  the  dinerence  be* 
tween  practical  and  philosophical  gnu»- 
mar,.L2mcdot,  under  tne  direction  of  Ar- 
naud,  wrote  tt^dme  de  Port-Royal-^  uni* 
versal  gramman  with  which  the  scieo- 
dfic  literature  of  the  French  commences, 
Robert  and  Henry  Stephens,  who  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  U,  were  the  first  wzi- 
ters  on  the  French  language.  Since  the 
establishment  of  the  ac^emy,  Vaugelaa, 
T.  Conieille,  Patru,  Manage,  Bouhouia, 
Beauz^e,  Desmarais,  &c.,  have  written  on 
tills  subject  Girard,  by  his  Synonymes ; 
D'Olivet,  by  his  Treatise  on  Prosody ;  and 
Dumarsais,  by  his  Remarks  on  Fiffura* 
tive  Expressions,  setded  the  rules  of  the 
language.  A  still  clearer  light  was  shed 
on  them  by  Condillac*s  Grammaxre  gM' 
rede,  which  is  esteemed  a  master  work. 
iDomergue  distinguished  himself  as  a 
grammarian,  and  introduced  manyjudi* 
cious  innovations.  Lemare^s  Cours  OUo^ 
rique  et  pratique  de  la  Langue  Fwncaiseia 
an  important  work.  Marmontel  also  dis- 
played much  acuteness  and  taste  in  his 
Xenons  d^unPtre.    The  influence  of  the 
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valuable  Dietionnmrt  dt  VAcadhnit^  has  al- 
ready been  mentioned. 

Fikdofnc  and  CnHcism,  The  French 
works  on  rhetoric  and  criticism  are  nu- 
merous, but  many  of  them  have  lost  their 
former  celebrity.  Who  would  feel  inclin- 
ed, in  our  times,  to  study  the  laws  of  epic 
poetry  with  Bosbu,  or  those  of  the  drama 
with^theabb^d'Aubignac?  Rollin's  TVtn^ 
des  Etudes  will  always  be  esteemed  as  an 
elementary  work,  on  account  of  its  clear- 
ness. Batteux^  Cours  des  BdUs-UUtres^ 
Dubos's  work  on  Poetry  and  Painting; 
Diderot*^  Observatioiis  on  tfie  Drama; 
MarmontePs  Pollimte^  with  his  iUmens  dt 
IdtUrature ;  Rapin's  lUJUxums  surV  Usage 
dt  r&oquence;  Buffer's  TraiU  fihUoso- 
phiqut  dt  riioquenct ;  Fen^lon^s  Dudogues 
swPiioquenee^  and  R^Uxionssur  la  mito- 
rique ;  OomeiUe's  Discours  sur  la  TragSdie ; 
Voltaire's  Commentairts  star  Comaue,  his 
M&anges,  his  Dietionnmrt  pkUosophtqutj 
his  iMrtSf  and,  finally,  Thomas's  Essm 
9ur  Us  Ho^,  are  works  which  made 
epochs  in  this  branch  of  literature.  One 
of  the  most  important  and  instructive 
works  of  this  kind  is  cardinal  Maury^s 
TSxEifi  sur  Us  Prine^pes  dt  CEloquence  dt  la 
Ckairt  et  du  Barrtau.  Among  tne  produc- 
tions  of  more  recent  times,  we  must  men- 
tion Suard's  M&mgts  dt  IMUrature^  which 
are  distinguished  by  profound  observa- 
tions, an  elegant  style,  and  a  correct  taste : 
in  this  collection,  the  essays  of  the  abb^ 
Amaud  are  of  superior  merit  The 
itudts  sur  MolUre  of  Cailhava ;  the  Mi- 
moiresmjur  servir  hriEsUnrt  dt  la  IMhu- 
tvrt  Axmpmst,  by  Palissot;  Chamfoit's 
Mhunresy  and  Ginguene's  writings,  are 
rahiable.  The  latter  was  engaged,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  in  his  extensive  work 
on  Italian  literature,  the  interruption  of 
which  is  much  to  be  regretted.  La  Harped 
Lsfcit  dt'  lAUiratwrt^  particularly  the  first 
port,  is  a  valuable  work :  the  last  volumes 
betrav  too  much  prejudice.  Madame  de 
SCaePs  Dt  VASUmagn^  which  abounds  in 
ingenious  observations,  though  it  contains 
many  inaccuracies,  first  brought  French 
<9itici8m  into  coimexion  widi  German 
literature.  In  scientific  works,  the  French 
are  very  rich,  and  the  language  is  happily 
adapted  to  them  by  its  clearness. 

Among  French  woHes  in  the  depart- 
ments of  Monds^  PoUtUs  and  LtgiMationy 
we  mention,  first,  the  Essavs  of  the  ingen- 
XMis  Montaigne  (bom  1533,  died  1592), 
who  portrayed  men  as  he  found  them. 
Ifis  genius  and  style  are  of  a  peculiar 
cast,  and  the  latter  is  animated  widi  ^e 
most  pleasing  twSvetL  Charron,  in  his 
3V«i^  df  {a  iS^pefte,  exhibits  more  method. 


bat  less  originality.  Pascal  is  justly  ntnn- 
bered  among  the  most  distinguished  wri- 
ters in  the  golden  age  of  French  litera- 
ture. His  moral  as  well  as  religious 
meditations,  and  even  his  scientific  re- 
searches, breathe  a  divine  spirit  of  truth. 
The  namral  beauty  of  his  prose  has  not 
become  obsolete  to  this  day.  Bj  his  Pro- 
vincifdts^  ou  Lettres  Rentes  par  JL  dt  Man- 
iaUe  a  un  Provincial  dt  sts  Amis^  he  im  veil- 
ed and  annihilated  the  casuistry  of  the 
Jesuits.  We  rarely  find  works  in  which 
so  much  earnestness  is  so  happily  blended 
with  the  most  pleasing  raillery  for  the  at- 
tainment of  a  great  end.  His  Pensks  sur 
la  Rdigion  are  heartfelt  expositions  of 
moral  and  religious  truth.     While  this 

Eious  scholar  was  actively  employed  in 
is  solitude  fi>r  the  weUare  of  mankind, 
the  discriminating  and  penetrating  mind 
of  the  duke  de  la  Rochefoucaiud  was 
ripening  in  the  great  theatre  of  the  wcMrkL 
His  Maxintts  are  models  of  classical  prose. 
They  are  pointed  and  heartless,  but  alas ! 
strikingly  true  in  their  application  to  the 
greater  part  of  mankind.  From  him  the 
French  derived  a  taste  for  the  epigram- 
matic manner,  and  learned  to  supply  the 
want  of  moral  ardor,  which,  according  to 
his  principles,  must  not  be  displayed  in 
philosophical  treatises,  by  el^ance.  The 
fiune  of  LaBruycre's  work,  I^  CaracthtSf 
is  widely  spread.  The  charactera  of 
Theophrastus  are  drawn  with  the  firm 
hand  of  a  master,  but  they  concast  of 
general  forms.  La  Bruyere  understood 
how  to  draw  the  irnlividual,  without  de- 
generating into  caricature.  Duclos  imi- 
tated him.  Two  immortal  works  remain 
to  be  mentioned — ^Fen^lon's  T^&emaque 
and  J.  J.  Rousseau's  EndU,  The  former 
was  intended  to  serve  as  a  model  for 
youthful  princes,  in  their  future  character 
of  rulers.  Never,  perhaps,  was  insuuction 
clothed  in  a  more  pleasing  and  noble 
garb  than  in  this  mythological  romance. 
F^n^lon's  Inquiries  into  the  Exigence  of 
God,  and  his  Essay  on  the  Education  of 
Females,  are  liketvise  distingui^ed  by  a 
tender,  pious  dignity.  Although  Marmon- 
tel's  B^Usairt^  and  his  Lemons  (Tim  Pht  h 
sts  Enfans,  do  not  equal  the  works  jusc 
mentioned,  yet  they  imitate  them  in  a 
manner  which  does  honor  to  their  authc^. 
Among  didactic  writers,  we  must  mention 
the  witty  St.  Evremond,  one  of  tlie  ablest 
epicureans,  and  one  of  VoltaireVi  fHede- 
cessois.  As  a  model  of  the  false  elo- 
quence, which  was  a  long  time  fi»hiona- 
ble  in  France,  we  dte  Fontenelle ;  he  co- 
quets with  learning,  and  utters  poor  jests 
on  serious  matters,  merely  for  the  sake  of 
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being  entertajning;  his  conversations  on 
astronomy  pleased  once  through  tliis 
means.  At  a  later  period,  French  litera- 
ture was  indebted  to  the  ingenious  widow 
of  Condorcet,  for  an  excellent  translation 
of  Smith's  Tlieoiy  of  Moral  Sentiments, 
to  vrhich  she  subjoined  Letters  on  Sym- 
pathy. The  work  of  Madame  de  Stael, 
on  the  Influence  of  the  Passions  upon 
the  Happiness  of  Individuals  and  Socie- 
ty, presents,  like  all  the  other  writings  of 
tlus  remarkable  woman,  inccnious  views, 
novel  turns,  and  a  rare  independency  of 
mind.  De  Volncy's  Catechism  for  the 
French  Citizen,  and  Saint-Lambert's  Gen- 
eral Catechism,  or  Principes  dts  Maura 
chez  Unites  ha  J\/atums,  deserve  notice.  At 
the  present  day,  Droz  (q.  v.)  has  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  work  on  morals. 
B^g^rando's  PerfedionnemcrU  Morale  has 
much  reputation.  It  has  been  translated 
in  America  (Boston,  1830).  The  jfoliHcal 
writers  in  France  commence  witli  the 
venerable  chancellor  de  I'llospital.  Al- 
thougli  at  no  period  the  laws  were  so  fre- 
quently violated  as  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
DC,  yet  the  improvement  of  legislation 
begins  ^vith  that  epoch.  Dumoulin,  one 
of  the  greatest  jurisconsults,  contributed 
much  to  it  Hubert  Languet,  under  the 
assumed  name  of  Junius  Brutus,  wrote  a 
remarkable  work  on  the  lawful  power  of 
a  jjrincc.  La  Boetie,  Bodin  (Jo.  Bodinus), 
Boisguilbert,  Lanioignon,  D'Agiiesseau, 
St  Pierre  and  M6lon  are  celebrated 
names  in  this  branch  of  French  literature. 
The  Economies  royales,  by  Sully,  must  not 
be  forgotten  here.  The  first  place,  how- 
ever, is  due  to  Montesquieu,  for  his  great 
work,  De  VEaprit  des  Loia ;  he  lived  from 
1^9  to  1755.  J.  J.  Rousseau,  in  his  Con- 
trat  aocial.,  disclosed  truths  which  before 
liad  scarcely  been  suspected.  Mably 
gained  reputation  by  manv  works,  espe- 
cially by  his  Entretkna  de  Phocion.  Ser- 
van,  Dupat3%  Forbonuais,  Turgot,  distin- 
guished themselves  in  this  department; 
and  Necker's  v/ritings  on  finance  are  well 
known.  Mirabeau  will  always  be  cele- 
brated for  his  bold  and  powerful  produc- 
tions. No  writer,  however,  in  this  branch, 
during  the  revolution,  was  more  distin- 
guished for  sagacity  and  extensive  knowl- 
edge than  Sie}res.  Lebrun,  Barb6-Mar- 
bois,  Roederer,  Dupont  de  Nemours,  Gar- 
nier,  J.  B.  Say,  Ganilh  and  Merlin,  Per- 
reau,  Bourgufgnon,  I^xon,  Pastoret  and 
Lacretelle,  are  able  writers  on  the  science 
of  legislation  and  jurisj)rudcnce. 

PiUpii  Eloquence  and  Worka  on  Education. 
Lingendes  first  distinguished  himself  by  big 
sermons  and  funeru  discourses,  in  the 


reign  of  Louis  XIII.  Bossuet  warmed 
his  audience  by  his  noble  zeal  for  truth 
and  piety  no  less  than  by  his  splendid 
eloquence,  which  bears  the  character  of 
the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  His  celebrated 
Oraiaona  funkhres  contributed  very  much 
to  the  cultivation  of  French  prose.  Bour- 
daloue  was  his  rival,  and  was  acknowl- 
edged to  be  the  first  of  French  preachers ; 
he  lived  from  1632  to  1704.  Anselme 
and  F16chier  were  popular  preachers. 
Maanllon  learned  much  from  these  great 
predecfessoij,  and  touched  the  heart  by 
the  most  moving  language  of  Cliristian 
humility.  Among  Protestant  pwach- 
ers,  Saurin  is  distinguished. — In  Worka  on 
Education,  the  French  literature  is  very 
rich.  Not  to  repeat  here  the  works  which 
have  been  already  mentioned,  we  shaH 
only  notice,  among  the  productions  of  the 
latest  times,  the  works  of  Mad.  Leprince 
de  Beaumont,  Mad.  de  Genlis,  De  Bouilly, 
Berquin,  Ducray-Dum^nil,  &c.,  as  written 
in  an  intelligible  and  pleasing  style,  and 
adapted  to  the  tender  age  for  which  they 
are  designed. 

Hiatonf,  Biography,  The  eariiest  monu- 
ments of  French  eloquence  must  be  look- 
ed for  in  historical  writing ;  and  the  first 
rank  among  writings  of  this  class  is  due  to 
the  nUmoirea.  The  French  were  always 
happy* in  their  observation  of  character 
and  manners,  in  public  as  well  as  private 
life.  The  study  of  their  numerous  mi' 
moirea  is  now  rendered  easy  bv  the  valu- 
able Collection  univeraelle  de  Mhnoirea  re- 
latifa  h  VHiatoire  de  France,  the  first  12 
volumes  of  which  contain  only  those  from 
the  13th  to  the  close  of  the  15th  century. 
At  the  head  of  the  authors  of  valuable  rri- 
moirea  stands  tlie  chevalier  Je«n  de  Join- 
ville,  who  accompanied  St.  Louis  in  the  cru- 
sade to  Palestuic.  The  honest,  warm-heart- 
ed simplicity  of  this  writer  has  all  the  charm 
of  romance.  He  wishes,  with  an  honest 
zeal,  to  raise  a  literary  monument  to  his 
pious  sovereign.  Christine  de  Pisan, 
daughter  of  the  astrologer  at  the  court  of 
Charles  V,  comes  next  to  him.  Her  styfe 
is  more  graceful,  without  possessing  Join- 
ville's  strength  and  cheerful  ease.  Phi- 
lippe de  Comines  has  given  a  striking  pic- 
ture of  the  gloomy,  hypocritic  Louis  Xl. 
He  is  the  most  ingenious,  and,  both  in 
point  of  style  and  matter,  the  first  among 
the  writers  of  French  memoirs,  from  the 
13th  to  nearly  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century.  Froissart  wrote  a  larger  histori- 
cal work,  to  which  he  endeavored  to  give 
an  epic  character,  by  the  charms  of  strik- 
ing narratives.  In  the  memoirs  of  the  life 
ofthe  chevalier  Bayard,  are  i)erceivcd  the 
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last  traces  of  the  honest  siroplicity  of  tlioee 
old  historians  and  chroniclers.  A  mix- 
ture of  this  simplicity  of  former  writers, 
with  an  assurance  that  stands  unparalleled 
in  historical  literature,  cbaracteri^s  the 
notorious  memoirs  of  Bi'antdme.  They 
describe  the  times  of  Charles  IX  and 
Henry  III,  in  wliich  the  most  revolting 
licenuousneas  prevailed.  'Sully  {)ortniyed 
his  age  in  an  mtercsting  and  dignified 
manner.  It  is  to  be  regretted  tlint  the 
learned  De  Thou  wrote  in  Latin.  M6ze- 
rai  wrote  the  history  of  the  French  mon- 
archy wrth  independence.  Telisson,  in 
relatmg  the  cx>nquest  of  Franche-Comte, 
is  a  paneg}'rist  rather  than  a  historian. 
Varillas  iiiled  15  volumes  in  quarto  with 
the  history  of  the  period  from  Louis  XI 
to  the  death  of  Henry  III.  He  is  some- 
what exaggerated  in  his  manner.  St 
R^l  imitated  him,  but  his  language  is 
purer.  At  the  same  period,  Daniel,  Jo- 
ae]>h  d'Orleans,  Rapin  de  Thoyras,  and 
Aubert  de  Vertot  distinguished  themselves 
as  historians.  The  sketch  of  universal 
history,  1^  Bossuct,  is  unique.  It  con- 
tains a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  great 
events  in  the  ancient  world,  in  reference 
to  the  destiny  of  man.  Cardinal  de  Retz 
ijtnderstood  the  ait  of  interweaving  the 
most  interesting  anecdotes,  in  the  most 
ingenious  and  vivid  manner,  into  his  nar- 
ration. Bougeant  wrote  on  the  peace  of 
Westphalia.  RoUin's  works  are  written 
for  the  instruction  of  youth.  They  exhibit 
neither  genius  nor  profoundness  of  research, 
but  are  good  for  beginners  and  amateun. 
Next  in  time  comes  Cr^vier's  history  of  the 
emperors,  and  Lebeau's  Histoire  du  Baa- 
Empire  (revised  and  enlarged  by  Royou, 
Pans,  181^,  4  vols.).  The  ecclesiastical 
liistoiy  of  the  abb6  Claude  Fleury,  who 
lived  from  1640  to  1723,  is  a  superior 
work.  H^nault  ipve  a  chronological  sur- 
vey of  French  history  (continued  to  the 
latest  times,  by  Walckenacr).  Montes- 
quieu wrote  on  the  Romans,  with  a  Ro- 
man spirit.  Voltaire,  as  author  of  tlie 
History  of  Charles  XII,  of  the  Essai  des 
MoBun,  and  of  the  Histoiy  of  the  Age  of 
Louis  XIV,  holds  a  distinguished  rank 
among  historians.  Duclos's  Mimoires  se- 
artU  are  valuable.  Millot  is  connect  and 
impartial,  but  timid  and  feeble.  Gcullard's 
merits  are  obscured  by  his  difliiseness. 
Raynal's  philosophical  history  of  the  com- 
merce carried  on  by  the  Europeans  in  the 
Indies,  deserved  and  acquired  celebrity. 
Rulhi^re's  History  of  the  Revolution  by 
which  Catharine  11  was  raised  to  tlie  Rus- 
flian  Throne,  and  his  History  of  Poland, 
are  written  with  veracity,  elegance  and 


fire.  Michaud*^  ERaioire  (fer  Cnitadea 
received  the  prize  of  the  national  insti- 
tute, in  preference  to  Heeren'a  wmk  on 
the  same  subject  Mirabeau's  Histofy  of 
the  Prussian  Monarchy  under  Frederic 
the  Great  is  extremely  rich,  but  wants 
method.  Frederic  the  Great,  himaeli^ 
must  be  mentioned  here  taoon^  the 
French  historians,  on  account  of  his  MS- 
nwires  de  Brandeifibourg,  and  IRticm  dt 
mon  Temps,  Thouret's  elementary  w<nk 
on  the  Revolutions  in  the  French  Govern- 
ment is  a  profound  and  instructive  view, 
written  in  a  simple,  severe,  but  condse, 
pure  and  appropriate  style.  This  great 
work,  of  which  every  line  breathes  a 
regard  for  the  rights  of  man  and  the  loTe 
of  Uberty,  was  written  in  prison,  and  the 
author  was  led  to  the  scafibld  as  an  ene- 
my of  the  people.  Anqu^til  and  Deaodo- 
aids  have  written  die  history  of  France. 
De  S^gur's  picture  of  Europe,  in  his  £&- 
Unre  des  prmcipava  ^vinemens  du  Rigne  dt 
F,  Chdllaume  1/,  Roi  de  Pntsstf  deserves  to 
be  distinguished.  Caillard's  excellent  me- 
moir on  the  revolution  in  Holland  (1787) 
fills  almost  the  whole  of  the  first  yolame 
of  that  work.  Rabaut  St  Etienne's  Pr^ 
eu  lEstoriqtie  dt  la  Rholutum  Ihrnftdtej 
2  vols.,  continued  and  completed  by  the 
younger  Lacretelle,  5  vols.,  is  esteemed,  B8 
IS  likewise  Precis  des  i^venimetis  mtK^aoiea, 
written  by  Matth.  Dumas.  The  Considi^ 
rations  nor  ks  princ^paux  jiivhumens  de  la 
Rhxdviion  Francaise,  a  posthumous  work 
of  Mad.  de  Stael,  and  Mignet's  HisUnre 
de  la  Rhxdution  Frangatsty  deserve,  like- 
wise, an  honorable  mention  here.  French 
literatture  is  also  rich  in  excellent  trans- 
lations of  ancient  as  well  as  modem  his- 
torians of  all  nations. 

Letters^  IVavels,  The  French  epistolaiy 
style,  which  has  since  been  jusdy  consid- 
ered as  a  model,  and  imitated  b^  all  Eu- 
rope, was  yet  rather  unpolished  m  the  age 
of  Richelieu.  Henry  FV  v?rote  to  the 
beautifiil  ladies,  to  whom  he  paid  his 
addresses,  with  the  old  chivalric  tender- 
ness, in  a  very  gallant  and  complimentaiy 
style.  The  I^ttres  de  Henri  IF  a  Coriandre 
d^Andoise,  Comtesse  de  Guicht^  sa  Maiiresse 
(Amsterdam  and  Paris,  1788)are  interesting 
and  well  worth  reading.  The  letters  of 
business  of  that  period  were  written  in 
the  common  official  style.  Even  the  let- 
tere  of  l^Ialherbe,  the  lyric  poet,  are  want- 
ing in  ease.  But  Richelieu  wrote  even  his 
official  letters  with  a  manly  precision  and 
ease,  and  not  without  elegance.  They 
are  distinguished  by  a  compressed  elo- 

auence  and  great  penetration.    It  became 
le  general  ambition,  among  the  wits  of 
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the  time,  to  be  distinffuished  as  letter 
writers ;  and  the  national  livelinesB  of  the 
French,  combined  with  wit  and  ease,  but 
without  deep  feeling,  led  to  a  finished  epis- 
tokuy  style.  At  that  period,  the  word  bd- 
esprit  first  came  into  vogue,  and  two  of  the 
|K>lite8t  writers  at  court  vied  with  each 
other  in  letter  writing.  Balzac's  principal 
aim  was  to  write  elegantly,  without  pomp, 
and  with  the  seriousness  of  Cicero ;  he 
was  admired,  but  considered  dry.  Vin- 
cent de  Yoiture  understood  the  art  of 
trifling  in  a  more  pleasing  manner;  he 
was  a  man  of  wit,  but  affected ;  his  gal- 
lantries were  fiur-fetched,  spun  out  into 
artificial  periods,  and  bristhng  with  an- 
titheses. It  next  became  a  matter  of  am- 
bition to  combine  the  merits  of  these  two 
writers.  Costar  wrote  witli  correctness, 
elegance  and  delicacy;  but  the  fenmle 
VrTiters  are  the  most  distinguished  in  this 
branch  of  hterature.  The  first  rank 
among  them  is  due  to  the  amiable  mar- 
chioness de  Sevign^.  We  may  also  men- 
tion the  letters  of  Mile,  de  I'Espinasse,  and 
Mad.  du  Deffand.  The  letters  of  the 
beautiful  Ninon  de  I'Enclos  are  character- 
ized by  a  charming  grace,  yet  their  genu- 
ineaeas  is  doubtful.  Those  of  Babet  are 
diadnguished  for  delicacy  of  sentiment 
and  expression.  The  letters  of  count  Bus- 
sy-Rabutin  are  overcharged  with  the  re- 
miement  of  a  hd-tsprU,  but  are  not  unin- 
teresting. Chaulieu  gave  a  pleasing  ex- 
ample of  letters  intermixed  with  verses. 
The  art  of  epistolary  composition  be- 
came 80  common  an  accompUsbment 
among  the  French,  that,  even  in  Vol- 
taire's letters,  they  admired  his  genius, 
rather  than  his  particular  talents  for  letter 
writing.  The  ait  of  reasoning  and  of  deli- 
cate raillery  in  epistles,  was  carried  to  per- 
ftction  by  Cresset,  one  of  the  wittiest  men 
of  his  time.  Doiat,  Bedaine  and  De  Pezay 
wrote  pleasing  epistles  of  this  species. 
The  abb^  de  Beniis  is  particularly  rich 
in  beautifijl  descriptions.  Montesquieu's 
IjdtreB  Persatmea  must  be  mentioned  here 
as  models  of  a  fine  style. — French  litera- 
ture abounds  in  excellent  Traoela ;  but,  as 
they  cannot  exercise  any  great  influence 
on  the  peculiar  genius  of  a  literature,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  enumerate  them.  The 
celebrated  Travels  of  Anacharsis  the 
Younger,  by  the  learned  abb^  Barth^lemy, 
are  eveiy  where  known.  The  Ldtns  ntr 
rRaUe  by  Dupaty  are  much  esteemed. 
Vohiey,  Denon,  Delaborde,  and,  above  all, 
Humboldt  and  Bonpland,  are  among  the 
most  distinguiahed  of  modem  travellers. 
To  the  student  of  antiquities,  the  observa- 
( of  Mtllin  and  Cbaropollion  on  their 


travels  are  highly  interesting.  A  good  view 
of  the  literature  of  travels  may  be  obtained 
from  Make  Brun's  A^mcdts  its  Voyages, 

Romances  and  JVovels.  The  earliest 
French  romances  relate  to  the  knights  of 
the  round  table,  and  Alexander  tlie  GreaL 
They  are  by  Lambert  di  Core,  continued 
by  Alex,  du  Bemay,  and  were  written  in 
the  12th  century.  The  romances  of  the 
round  table  comprise  the  St.  Graal,  Tris- 
ton  de  Leonnais,  Perceval  and  Lancelot, 
and  were  oripnally  written  in  Latin,  then 
tratislated  into  French  prose,  and,  in  the 
same  centu^,  put  into  French  ver9e,which, 
in  the  14th  century,  was  again  remodelled 
into  French  prose.  In  the  13th  century 
succeeded  the  romances  of  the  Twelve 
Peera  of  France.  A  higher  interest,  how- 
ever, vras  excited  by  the  allegorical  Ro- 
mance of  the  Rose,  which,  for  two  cenm- 
ries,  was  looked  upon  as  the  triumph  of 
French  genius.  It  is  wholly  in  verse, hut  in 
very  lame  verse.  It  forms  a  didactic-alle* 
gorical  poem,  which  some  Frenchmen  were 
bold  enough  to  compare  with  the  work  of 
Dante,  which  was  finished  the  same  year! 
William  of  Lorris  wrote  the  4150  first 
verses  in  the  first  half  of  the  13th  centu- 
ry ;  100  years  later,  it  was  continued,  and 
completed  by  Jean  de  Meun,  sumamed 
Chpinel,  liie  object  of  this  romance  is  to 
exliibit  a  complete  art  of  love.  A  host  of 
allegorical  personages  make  their  appear- 
ance in  it ;  all  the  virtues  and  vices  are  per- 
sonified ;  all  the  characters  moralize ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  the  most  frivolous  allusions 
are  interspersed  throuffh  the  whole  woik, 
which,  towards  the  end,  are  converted  into 
the  most  vulgar  obscenities.  French  po- 
etical genius  here  reasons  in  its  very  out- 
set. The  work  contains  pleasing  passages^ 
but  no  traces  of  much  elevation  of  spirit. 
It  was  finally  denounced  fiom  the  pulpit 
One  of  the  oldest  printed  editions  of  it  m 
that  of  Paris,  1521,  folio.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  13th  century,  an  allegoric- 
romantic  poem  was  written  by  Jacques 
Gel^e,  under  the  title  of  Le  Roman  du 
novveau  Renard,  which  was,  probably,  the 
origin  of  the  German  poem,  Reineekt  der 
Ft^hs  (Renard  the  Fox) ;  and,  in  1330, 
an  ecclesiastic,  by  the  name  of  DeguiUe- 
ville,  wrote  three  large  religious  allegories, 
founded  on  the  idea  of  a  pugrimage.  The 
hundred  tales  of  Margaret,  queen  of  Na- 
varre, sister  of  Francis  I,  UHeptamiron  ou 
VHisioirt  des  amansjbrtvnis  dt  trks-iUustrt 
et  trh-exceUente  Fnncesse  MamUriie  dt 
Valois,  Reine  de  Mtoarre  (1559),  are 
written  in  the  manner  of  Boccaccio,  and 
it  can  hardly  be  conceived,  how  a  woman 
could  so  entirely  divest  herself  of  femato 
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delicacy.  TheUme,  however,  was  not  of* 
fensive  to  the  inanners  of  her  age.  The 
100  tales  of  the  Buz'guiidian  couit  had  ap* 
peared  at  an  earlier  period,  in  tJic  reign 
of  Ciiarles  VII,  and  also  die  two  following 
roiuandc  poems,  written  with  a  charming 
fidnipUcity — Gerard  de  Severs^  and  Le  petU 
Jehan  de  Saintri,  which  were  afterwards 
publislied  in  a  rtvised  edition  by  Tressan. 
During  tlie  crusades,  die  French  knights 
became  acquainted  widi  Arabian  pooius, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  fuiry  tales  that  af- 
terwards became  so  popular,  and  which, 
with  die  romances  of  chivalry,  became 
die  sole  repositories  of  whatever  romanuc' 
enthusiasm  was  yet  left  m  France.  These 
Utde  romantic  tales  were  called  Fabliaux 
(See  Moon's  ATouveau  Rccueil  de  Fabliaux 
d  Conies  inidits  des  Pontes  FrancaiSf  of  the 
Iddi  and  14di  centuries,  Paris,  182:3,  2 
vols.). — The  romojices  of  chivalry,  Iluon 
of  Bordeaux,  Ogier  the  Dane,  and  similar 
8toiies  of  the  Paladins  of  Charlemagne, 
were  written  at  the  beginning  of  die  15th 
eentuiy.  In  the  beginuing  of  die  16th 
centuiy,  the  taste  for  this  species  of  litera* 
ture  again  revived  in  France;  but  the 
^nuine  romance  gradualiy  passed  over 
mto  the  hiitonady  which,  in  tum,degeQ* 
erated  into  histories  of  intrigues  and  court 
aaecdoles.  A  new  species,  the  aatiricai 
romance,  ^-as  introduced  by  Rabelais,  in 
the  fust  half  of  the  16di  century.  His 
Gargantua  and  Pantaf^el  is  coarse,  but 
fidl  of  wit,  comic  onginahty  and  inex* 
haustible  iantasdc  inveudon.  When  Anne 
of  Austria  became  queen  of  France,  pat- 
ioral  romances,  on  the  model  of  the  Span- 
ish, became  popular.  Agreeably  to  the 
French  cliaracter,  the  comic  was  intro- 
duced into  diem  by  Nicolas  de  Montreux, 
in  his  Bergtrits  de  JtdieUe.  The  first 
Frenchman  who  rivalled  the  Spaniards 
in  this  department  was  Honor^e  d'Urfl^, 
in  his  Mrie,  which  was  received  with  en- 
thusiasm. The  Provencal-romandc  spirit 
seeins  to  breathe  from  diis  work,  the  in- 
genious and  enthusiastic  audior  of  which 
was  bom  at  Marseilles ;  his  own  histoiy  is 
interwoven  in  his  work  (5  vols.,  die  "1st 
1610).  It  depicts  no  world  of  Arcadian 
shepherds,  but  one  of  chivalric  gallantry. 
The  roinandc  seudmeutality  of  this  work 
had  an  influence  on  the  kisiorical  roman- 
cea>  which  became  popukir  during  the 
mgn  of  Louis  XIV.  Calprfen^de  treated 
Grecian  and  Roman  subjects  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  k^ve  nothing  Greek  or  Ro- 
man but  die  names.  lie  had  a  rich  and 
poetical  imagination;  but  he  belonged  to 
the  school  which  endeavored  to  elevate 
genius  at  the  expense  of  taste,  and  wlucb. 


by  its  exoeflB,  threw  the  victory  iatai  the 
hands  of  the  opposite  party,  which  found 
merit  only  in  a  close  odlierence  to  the 
rules  of  aru  Calpreni^de  found  an  inuta- 
tor  in  Mile,  de  Scudery.  She  wrote  seven 
long-winded  novels,  of  which  the  fiisty 
Clelie^  extends  through  ten  octavo  vol- 
umes. There  are  also  ten  volumes  of  Cm- 
versations  et  EiUretiais  from  the  same  pro- 
lific source.  In  Mile,  de  Scudery's  wock% 
tenderness  of  sentiment  is  lost  in  an  af- 
fected sensibihty,  and  a  shallow  stream  of 
words.  She  died  in  1701,  at  the  age  of 
more  than  90  years.  The  ladies  appear 
to  have  felt  a  special  calling  for  the  culti- 
vauon  of  this  field,  and  by  dieir  efforts 
the  romance  gradually  descended  into  the 
sphere  of  reahues.  The  historical  novels 
of  MUe.  Rose  de  Caumont  de  la  Force  met 
with  a  very  favorable  recepUon ;  ^jc  had 
the  art  of  giving  to  them  the  coloring  of 
true  history.  Af  adame  de  Villedieu  made 
it  her  peculiar  business  to  metamorphose 
anecdotes  firom  ancient  history  into  tales 
of  gallantry.  Her  GaianUrieM  Grinadimu 
are  written  in  the  Spanish  st}'le.  IWjf 
taU»  dien  came  into  vogue.  The  Arabian 
Thousand  and  One  Nights,  which  were 
translated  into  French  by  Antoine  Gal- 
land,  found  numerous  imitatoi&  The 
Ondes  de  nta  J^^Rre  rOye^  written  by  Per- 
rault,  and  the  Tales  of  the  countess  d'Au- 
noy,  were  very  much  read.  Hamilton's  sto- 
ries were  distinguished  for  wit  and  boMneai 
of  imagination ;  even  the  venerable  F^n^ 
Ion  wro^te  iiury  tales  for  the  instruedon  of 
the  duke  of  Burnmdy.  The  romances  of 
the  countess  de  la  Fayette  were  much  adr 
mired,  and  her  PrincesBe  de  CUvea  will  al- 
ways he  ranked  amon^  the  best  historical 
novels ;  her  Zaide  is  distinguished  for  ele- 
gance of  style  and  teodemesB  of  aenti- 
uieuts.  The  number  of  comic  romances 
was  not  so  great  Paul  Scarron,  well 
known  for  his  wit,  and  his  marriage  with 
Mile.  d'Aubigne,  aflerwaids  mardoionesB 
de  Maintenon,  displayed  the  talents  which 
affor<led  so  much  amusement  to  liia  con- 
temporaries, in  his  Le  Roman  camique^ 
He  portrays  successfully  die  comic  in  sit- 
uations. His  sallies  are  bold,  but  his  hu- 
mor IS  often  insipid  and  veihose.  The 
novels  of  Less^  are  in  imitadon  of  Span- 
ish works.  His  GU  Bla$,  and  DtabU 
BoUeuxy  were  universally  admired;  be- 
sides these,  he  left  six  other  works  of  the 
same  kind.  The  Roman  Bourgeois  of 
FureUere,  was  read  for  a  time,  and  then 
forgotten.  The  invention  of  the  domestic 
novel  betongs  to  die  English.  The  abb6 
Prev6t  translated  die  woiks  of  Rkhardson ; 
and  his  own  novels,  CUveiamd^  Le  Doyem 
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de  JSSBerme,  and  particnlarty  Manm  Lts- 
tautt  touch  the  heart  The  flame  may  be 
flttid  of  Segrais^s  novels.  In  Montesquieu's 
hdirts  Persamnes^  fiction  serves  merely  to 
convey  philosopliical  satire.  In  comic 
novels,  as  Candide,  ^^f^dig,  Micromega8y,ond 
the  Princess  of  Babylon,  Voltaire's  grnius 
appears  in  a  strikhig  manner.  They  are 
characterized  by  originality,  piquancy, 
nature,  sparkling  wit,  and  an  interesting 
style.  J.  J.  Rousseau's  Mmvdle  Hilotse, 
by  its  overpowering  elo<^uence  and  glow- 
ing pictures  of  the  passions,  excited  uni- 
versal admiration.  Marivaiix,  Diderot 
(whose  James  the  Fatalist,  and  The  Nun, 
are  among  the  earliest  moral  novels,  al- 
though he  afterwards  disgraced  himself 
by  his  Les  Bijoux  indiscrds\  Mesdames 
de  Tencin,  de  Graffigny,  and  Riccoboni, 
Marmontel — in  his  Bdisairt^  Incas,  and 
CbnUs  moraux — ^were  distinguished  in  this 
class.  Florian  showed  how  the  historical 
romance  may  be  combined  with  the  ro- 
mance of  chivalry,  in  his  Gomalve  de 
Cordoive;  he  succeeded  in  reviving  the 
pastoral  novel,  by  his  free  imitation  &[  the 
Gtdalhu  of  Cervantes,  and  by  his  own 
lovely  EsteOe.  The  younger  Cr^billon, 
than  whom  no  writer  better  understood 
the  ait  of  combining  tlie  most  voluptuous 
situations  with  a  nice  description  of 
character,  stands  at  the  head  of  a  lonffse- 
ries  of  writers  of  frivolous  novels.  The 
works  of  some  of  his  imitators  are  stall- 
ed by  the  most  shameless  immoralities. 
Such  are  the  Liaisons  dangereiises  of 
Laclos,  and  Justine,  One  of  the  best 
novelists  in  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  ccn- 
tuiy  was  R^tif  de  la  Br^tonne.  Two  later 
wnters  in  this  branch  of  literature  throw 
all  their  predecessors  into  the  shade^- 
Bemardin  de  St  Pierre  and  Ch^teaubri- 
oikL  (q.  V.)  The  former  gained  the  repu- 
tation of  a  writer  of  much  sense  and  feel- 
ing by  his  ishides  de  la  Mtturt,  while  he 
won  all  hearts  by  his  Paul  and  Virginia, 
and  La  ChaumUre  hdienne.  His  works 
are  distinguished  fay  charming  pictures  of 
nature,  a  simple  and  unaffected  style,  and 
a  tender  sensibility.  Chliteaubriand's  re- 
li^oas  tendency,  and  his  warm  and  glow- 
ing imagination,  appear  every  where  In 
his  works.  His  Mdoj  his  Keni^  and  his 
Martyrs,  are  written  in  a  touching  style, 
but  with  a  tinge  of  melancholy  and  mysti- 
cfem  entirely  unknown  in  France  before 
him.  Among  the  modem  female  writers, 
Madame  de  Btael  is  the  most  distinguish- 
ed. Her  Cbrmn«,  ou  PBalxe,  is  a  master- 
jsiece.  Her  Ddpkine  contains  many  beau- 
ties, mixed  with  many  fauhs.  The  well 
known  Madame  de  Genlis  is  an  extreme- 


ly prolific  writer.     She  possesses 

and  talents,  but  neither  genius  nor  depth. 
The  romances  of  Madame  Cottin,  Malvi- 
na,  Jbn&ie  Mansfield^  Elisabeth,  and  Ma- 
fkOde^sre  full  of  tenderness  and  loveliness. 
The  works  of  Madame  de  Flahaut  (sub- 
sequently Madame  de  Souza)  are  written 
witli  taste,  and  display  a  nice  talent  of  ob- 
sen'ation,  on  intimate  knowledge  of  life, 
and  delicacy  of  feeling.  Adile  de  SenangeSj 
MademoiseUe  de  ToumoHy  and  Eugene  de 
Rolkditij  are  the  best.  Le  Negre  comvus 
U-y-a  peu  de  Blancs,  by  Laval  I6e,  Les 
^tatre  Espimiols,  Le  Manuscrit  Trowci  au 
Mont  PausiRppe,  by  Montjoye,  and  VaU- 
rie,  by  Madame  de  ferudener,  rank  among 
the  best  modem  novels.  The  prolific  Pigault 
le  Brun  oflcn  assumes  too  much  liberty 
in  every  rrspect.  Fiev^e's  Dot  de  Suzette, 
Salvandy's  Jilonso,  Madame  de  Montoiieu's 
Caroline  de  Lichtfidd^  deserve  mention. 

Poetry.  In  treating  of  French  poetry,  we 
shall  begin  witli  the  Ivric  and  light  narra- 
tive jjoetry.  The  oldest  Norman  French 
pcMems  were  songs.  (See  Fauchet's  De 
rOrigine  de  la  £angue  et  Pohie  /Van- 
Raises,)  The  romances  andyoi/unix,  how- 
ever, are  older  than  the  ctumsons.  With 
the  Provencals,  on  the  contrary,  poetry, 
properly  so  called,  was  the  branch  of  lit- 
eraturefirst  developed.  It  was  called  bjr 
them  the  gay  science  (gaya  ciencia%  and  it 
breathed  the  romantic  spirit  of  the  south. 
The  first  Troubadours  probably  came  from 
the  Provence  to  the  north  of  France,  in 
the  reign  of  Philip  Augustus,  towards  the 
close  of  the  12th  century,  Chretien  de 
Troycs,  who  translated  tiio  romances  of 
the  round  table  into  Norman  French  verse, 
is  considered  to  have  been  the  first  who 
imitated  the  Provencal  song  in  French 
verse.  The  Norman  Alexander  (from 
whom  the  Alexandrine  verse  derived  its 
name)  lived  between  1180  and  1223,  at 
the  court  of  Philip  Augustus,  where  he 
composed  and  sang  his  life  of  Alexander 
the  Great  in  rhyme,  which  is  full  of  allu- 
sions to  the  deeds  of  Philip.  Thibaut, 
king  of  Navarre,  addressed  to  the  lady  of 
his  love,  Blanche,  queen  of  Castile,  songs 
vnritten  in  the  simple  style  of  the  Proven- 
cal lays,  with  deviations  which  sometimes 
resemble  the  canzoni.  Almost  all  his  songs 
consist  of  five  strophes,  the  last  of  which 
concludes  witii  the  Provencal  close  (enr 
voy),  which  the  Italians  retained  in  their 
canzonL  The  language  is  as  different 
fipom  modem  French  as  the  language  of 
the  Suabian  minnesingers  from  modem 
Gemian.  The  Norman  Trouveurs  and  the 
Provencal  Troubadours  saluted  each  other 
as  bretdren  in  art     The  chitclam  de 
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Goucy  beeame  famous  by  bis  romantic 
fate.  Messire  Thierry  de  Soissons  was 
one  of  the  chivahic  poets  who  accompe* 
nied  St  Louis  to  the  East  To  tliis  period 
belong  the  Poisies  dt  Marie  de  France, 
Po^U   Anffb-JVormand  du   XIII    SiecU 

i Paris,  1820,  2  vols.).  The  songs  of  many 
•'rench  poets  of  the  14th  century  sur- 
prise us  by  the  similarity  of  tlieir  metres 
to  those  of  the  old  Spanish  songs.  Tlie 
celebrated  poetess  Docte  de  Troyes  lived 
about  that  period.  Philippe  Mouskcs  of 
Arras  wrote  a  history  of  France  in  verse. 
Allegory  then  became  popular.  Jean  Frois- 
sart  (q.  v.),  the  celebrated  historian,  intro- 
duced the  Proven9al  pastorals  into  French 
literature.  His  poems  consisted  principally 
of  jfostovrtUes  and  rondeatix.  They  are 
distinguish^  by  the  most  graceful  sim- 
plicity and  loveliness.  We  have  also  a 
great  number  of  lays  and  virelaysby  him. 
He  collected  part  of  his  poems  in  the 
form  of  a  romance,  under  the  title  Melia- 
dor,  or  the  Knight  of  die  Sun.  His  alle- 
goric poem,  the  Paradise  of  Love,  and  a 
religious  poem,  the  Three  Marys,  were 
favorites.  The  comic  fabliaux^  in  verse, 
were  in  favor  in  the  12th  and  13th  centu- 
ries. They  are  often  extremely  indecent 
This  error,  of  mistaking  an  anecdote  in 
verse  for  poetry,  has  survived  through  all 
the  periods  of  French  literature.  Two 
monKS,  Coinsi  and  Farsi,  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  moral  and  satirical 
fabliaux,  Tlie  Provencal  lyric  poetry 
was  most  flourishing  in  the  north  of 
France,  during  the  15th  century.  The 
triolet,  the  quatrain,  the  king's  song,  so 
C/allcd,  were  cherished  particularly  on  ac- 
count of  the  burden,  wliich  was  essential 
to  them,  for  in  it  plays  of  wit  could  be 
exhibited.  Charles,  duke  of  Orleans, 
who,  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Englisli,  was  distinguish- 
ed by  the  unaffected  grace  of  his  songs. 
During  that  war,  which  had  nearly  de- 
stroyed the  French  monarchy,  there  were 
several  such  j)rincely  minstrels.  John 
and  Philip,  dukes  of  Burgundy,  Ren^  of 
Anjou,  John  of  J>orraine,  and  several 
others,  were  connected  with  one  another ; 
and  tlieir  songs  may  be  found  in  the  old 
manuscript  collection  of  songs  [BaUa- 
4Uer);  but  genius  of  a  high  order  must 
not  be  sought  among  them.  To  this  pe- 
riod belong  Clotilde  du  Vallon-Cha- 
lys,  Alain  Chartier,  Villon,  who  made  his 
own  tricks  the  theme  of  his  songs, 
Coquillart,  distinguished  for  copiousness 
of  burlesque  expression  and  for  licentious 
sallies,  and  Gretin,  or  Du  Bois,  and  Bor- 
dignc^      Michault,   Martial   d'Auvexgne, 


Olivier  de  la  Marche,  Chastellamf  IDchel 
d'Amboise,  &C.,  belong  to  the  lync  poets 
of  the  beginning  of  the  16th  centiuy. 
Their  complaints  of  unrequited  love  are 
afl[ected  and  spiritless.  Their  comic  pro- 
ductions show  some  power.  With  Fian- 
cis  I,  a  prince  often  rash,  but  always  noble 
and  amiable,  chivalric  glory  threw  its  fast 
gleam  over  France.  He  was  liimself  a 
poet,  but  much  more  distiDguished  for 
devotion  to  all  that  was  truly  great  and 
excellent  than  for  poetical  meriL  He 
first  introduced  the  study  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  classics  into  France,  and  was 
justly  called  the  father  of  letters.  Through 
the  influence  of  Catharine  of  Medx^ 
sonnets  came  into  favor.  Jean  Marot  and 
his  son,  Clement  Marot,  make  an  epoch. 
Their  imitators  were  called  MaratigU, 
Both  lived  entirely  at  the  court.  They 
were  witty  profli^tes,  admired  for  their 
talents,  but  certainly  esteemed  by  none. 
Elegance  is  conspicuous  in  the  poems  of 
Marot ;  but  be  had  no  feeling  of  the  dig- 
nity and  sacredness  of  the  art  He  wrote 
allegories,  eclogues,  comic  poems,  elegies, 
epistles,  heroic  ]X)em8,  epigrams  and 
chansons  in  great  numbers.  He  was  ab^ 
distinguished  for  his  metrical  tranabtioos 
from  the  Latin  and  Italian.  He  had 
warm  friends,  and  not  leas  violent  ene^ 
mies.  Among  the  former  were  Mellin- 
de-St.-Gelais,  who,  like  him,  aimed  at 
classical  elegance  in  trifling,  and  DoleC, 
who  was  burned  as  a  heretic  Margaret 
of  Navarre  and  Mary  Stuart  wrote  songa 
in  rrench.  Witli  the  poet  Jodelle,  hmn 
the  school  of  French  sonneteera.  He 
and  his  friends  formed  the  pleiades,  as 
they  were  called,  and  were  the  first  who 
gave  poetry  a  more  serious  and  elevated 
direction.  Ronsard  was  the  head  of  this 
Ixwly,  and  was  still  called  the  prvnce  of 
French  poets  in  the  following  cenmry.  He 
boldly  aiscarded  the  trite  allegories  and 
stale  conceits  of  his  predecessors,  but  he 
was  destitute  of  feeling,  and  ran  out  into 
endless  subtleties  and  an  empty  pomp  of 

I)hrases.  Of  the  other  pleiades,  JOu  Bel- 
ay and  Baif  had  the  greatest  reputation^ 
Anodier  reform  soon  became  necessary 
to  abolish  the  Latinizing  school  of  poe- 
try. Bertrand  and  Desportes  became  the 
reformers  of  taste,  and  predecessors  of 
the  celebrated  Malherbe.  This  writer, 
who  is  considered,  by  the  French,  as  th^r 
first  classical  lyric  poet,  discovered  the 
true  nature  of  French  prosody.  He  was 
without  poetical  fancy  or  boklness  of  im- 
agination, but  he  was  an  able  critic,  and  a 
powerful  tyrant  of  words  and  syllables. 
The    ckssBC  digni^   of  language,   fiir 
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^wbioh  the  French  are  indebted  to  him,  is 
particularly  exhibited  in  his  odes  and  stan- 
zas.    He  died  in  1627.    Regnier  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  classical  satires 
and    pictures    6f  manners.      Th^ophile 
Viaucl  rivalled  Malherbe,  and  possessed 
the  rare  talent  of  improvisation.     The 
pastorals,  or  bargerieSt  tlien    came    into 
vogue.    Racan  and  Mauet  distinguished 
themselves  in  this  species  of  poetiy.    As 
epigrammatists,  Gombaud  and  Brebeuf 
were  celebrated.    The  influence  of  Aris- 
totle on  French  noetiy  was  already  appa- 
rent in  the  16th  century.     The  lyrical 
poems  of  Racine  have  more  elegance  of 
language  than  poetical  merit     Jean  la 
Fontaine,  bom  in  1621,  died  in  1694,  was 
a  popular  favorite.    An  inimitable  sim- 
pliciiy  of  description,  which  sprung  from 
a  truly  child-like  heart,  is  the  characteris- 
tic of  his  fables  and  amtes.     The  latter 
are  chiefly  imitations  of  Boccaccio,  and 
are    sometimes    tainted    by  obscenities. 
Boileau-Dea)r^ux  heartily  bated  all  af- 
fectation and  extravagance.    He  had  very 
little  imagination,  but  great  clearness  of 
observation.     His  critical  rules  had  the 
more  influence  as  he  himself  followed 
them  minutely.    His  Satires  and  his  Art 
of  Poetry  are  well-known.    The  writers 
of  his  school  prided  themselves  on  the 
severity  of  their  taste.    Benserade's  songs 
were  popular.    At  the  head  of  the  comic 
poets  of  that  period  were  Lullier(Cha- 
pelJe),  Bachaumont,    Chaulieu    and    La 
Fare.    J.  B.  Rousseau,  bom  in  1669,  be- 
came celebrated  as  a  lyric  writer,  who 
treated  evei^  subject  with  case.     The 
jfoisies  fttgitms   now  came   more   and 
more  into  favor.   Pavilion,  St.  Pavin,  &c., 
recommended  themselves  by  elegant  tri- 
flea    Segrais^s  eclogues  were  esteemed. 
Still  more  pleasing  are  those  of  Madame 
Deshouli^res,  who  lived  from  1634  to  16JM, 
and    wrote    with    feminine    tenderness. 
Tbe  idyls  of  Fontenelle  are  written  with 
a  cold  elegance.    Louis  Racine,  the  son 
of  the  famous  tragedian,  is  distinguished 
for  the  earnest  piety  of  his  poetry.    The 
sacred  odes  of  Pompignan,  who  lived 
from  1709  to  1784,  are  noble  and  full  of 
ieding.     Berquin,  L^nard   of  Guade- 
loupe, and  Mademoiselle  Rose  Levesque, 
disdnguished  themselves  by  lovely  idyls, 
in  wluch  they  imitated  Gessner.    Among 
tbe  modem  poets,  Lebrun's  odes  rise  to  a 
higher  flight  than  most  of  the  French 
poems.    The  UpUres  of  Ducis  and  De 
Fontanes  are  excellent    Lesouv^  is  dis- 
tingiushed  for  elegance  of  style  and  melo- 
dy of  versification.  .  Three  of  his  poems, 
Jbes  SowtmrSf  La  Mikmcolie,   and   Le 
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MhUe  deg  IhnmeSf  met  with  great  suc- 
cess. The  &bles  of  Floriau,  Arnault  and 
Ginguen^  are  happy  imitations  of  La- 
fontaine's ;  and  Anarieux,  in  his  Meuiner 
sans  iSStmct,' reminds  us  of  the  manner  of 
that  celebrated  writer.  The  early  death 
of  Millevoye,  whose  Amour  Maternd  and 
Beizunee  are  characterized  by  a  pure  and 
deep  feeling,  was  a  loss  to  poetry.  The 
writmgs  of  De  Boufflers  and  De  Parny 
prove  that  no  calamities  are  able  to 
change  the  {iropensity  of  the  nation  to 
frivolous  subjects.  Bertin  (died  in  1,790) 
is  the  most  distin^shed  elegiac  poet. 
Chenier  excelled  in  idyllic  poetry.  Of  the 
late  lyric  writeis,  Lamartine  is  the  best. 

In  epic  poetry  of  merit,  French  litera- 
ture is  very  poor.  The  first  epic  attempt 
of  any  consequence  was  made  by  Des- 
marets-de-St-Sorlin,  a  proUgi  of  Riche- 
lieu. He  died  in  1676.  Boileau  ridiculed 
him  with  much  severity.  Desmarets  was 
indeed  destitute  of  what  Boileau  himself 
possessed  in  so  high  a  degree — critical 
judgment  and  a  chastened  taste— but  his 
invention  was  rich.  The  plan  of  liis 
Clovis,  tliough  not  judicious,  displays  a 
rich  poetical  conception.  The  machinery 
was  borrowed  partly  firom  the  Christian 
heaven,  pardy  from  the  romandc  world 
of  enchantment  Far  below  him  was 
Jean  Chapelain,  whose  Joan  of  Arc  is 
equalled  in  lengdi  and  tediousness  only 
by  Scudenr's  Alaric,  or  Rome  Delivered. 
Le  Moine's  SL  Jjouis,  ou  la  sainte  Coit- 
rmvM  reconquxae^  is  monotonous  and  with- 
out taste.  Limojon-<le-St.-Didier  sacri- 
ficed Clovis  anew.  Ronsard^s  Franciad 
must  not  be  forgotten  in  tliis  catalogue  of 
unfortunate  epics.  F^n^lon's  TeUmaque 
is  considered,  m  France,  as  a  masterpiece 
of  epic  composition ;  but,  although  the 
noblest  tone  of  reason  and  morality  per- 
vades that  work,  it  is  far  from  being  a  true 
epopee.  The  Henriade  of  Voltaire  is  im- 
doubtedly  the  principal  French  poem  in 
this  department.  The  plan  is  well  con- 
ceived, and  the  characters  well  drawn, 
the  descriptions  happy,  and  the  language 
pure  and  noble;  but  the  total  want  of 
]X)edcal  illusion  is  severely  felt  throughout 
the  poem.  The  allegorical  T^ersonages 
are  particularly  unpleasmg.  Voltaire  stain- 
ed his  fame  by  his  Piiceile,  to  which, 
however,  the  rank  of  the  first  mock  heroic 
poem  in  French  literature  must  be  given. 
Madame  du  Boccage's  Colondnade,  mt  la 
FciporUe  au  Nmiveau  Monde^  contains,  at 
least,  some  beautiful  descriptions.  Mas- 
son's  Hdv^iien$  is  historical  rather  than 
epic.  Ch&teaubriand's  Martyrs  is  ranked 
by  some  critics,  and  perha|)s  more  jusUy 
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than  TSimaquej  uooag  the  epicB.  In  the 
mock  heroic,  besides  Voltaire,  Boileau 
stands  distinguished  by  his  Lutrin,  which 
the  excellence  of  its  invention  and  the 
elaboration  of  its  finish  render  classicaL 
Pamy's  La  Guerrt  des  DUux,  Les  RosC" 
croix,  and  2>  Paradis  perdu,  prove  the  tal- 
ents of  the  author,  however  offensive  to 
good  morals.  Les  Amours  :iipuiues  arc  only 
episodes,  which  Parceval  de  Grandmaison 
borrowed  from  otlier  poets.  The  AchiUe  h 
Scyros  of  Luce  de  Lancival  contains  fine 
passages,  though  the  plan  is  very  defec- 
tive. Baour-Lormian,  m  his  PoUmes  Gal^ 
liques,  imitates  Ossian.  Creuz^  dc  Lea- 
ser's Chevaliers  de  la  Table  Rotule  (1811) 
received  great  and  well  deservea  ap- 
plause. Less  successful  were  his  Amaais 
de  Gaule,  and  Pairs  de  Charlemagne^ 
which  were  intended,  according  to  the 
original  plan  of  the  author,  to  comprise, 
wim  the  Table  Ronde^  a  complete  picture 
of  the  whole  period  of  chivalry. 

Brebeuf,  who  lived  from  1(518  to  1661, 
first  distinguished  himself  in  didactic  poe- 
t^  by  ]iis  Enireiiens  Solitaires.  Boileau's 
Art  Poetique  has  been  already  mentioned. 
Two  didactic  poems  of  the  younger  Ra- 
cine, La  Religion  and  La  Grace,  as  also 
Voltaire's  Discours  sur  VHommt,  La  Re- 
ligion ^atureJhy  and  Le  Disastre  de  Lis- 
bonne,  and  Dulard's  La  Grandeur  de 
Dieu  dans  les  MerveiUes  de  la  JVaturef  de- 
serve to  be  menuoned.  Watelet  wrote  a 
poem  on  the  art  of  painting,  and  Dorat 
attempted  to  sketch  the  theory  of  the 
drama.  The  descriptive  poems  of  the 
English,  particularly  Thomson's  Seasons, 
have  found  imitators  in  France.  Of  the 
class  of  these  imitations,  are  Les  Scdsons, 
bv  St.  Lambert,  and  Les  Mois,  by  Rou- 
cher.  Bcniard's  and  Lemierre's  didactic 
poems,  UArt  d' Aimer  and  Les  Pastes,  are 
imitations  of  Ovid.  Delille  rendered  this 
department  a  favorite  by  his  Les  Jardins, 
L^Homme  des  Champs,  m  which  he  imi- 
tated Virgil,  his  La  Malheur  et  la  Pitii, 
and  La  Conversatiotu  His  larger  poem, 
^Imagination,  is  particularly  rich  in  beau- 
tiful descriptions  and  episodes.  Of  the 
valuable  work  of  Lebrun,  La  JVature,  only 
a  part  has  been  published.  La  Aonrufo- 
tton,  by  Esmenara,  LAstronomie,  by  Gui- 
din,  Zte  Mhite  des  Ftmmes,  by  Legouv6, 
Le  Ginie  de  V Homme,  by  Ch^ncdolle,  Les 
Trois  Ages,  by  Roux,  are  of  superior  me- 
rit The  last  great  work  of  Delille,  Les 
Trois  Rhgnes  de  la  NcAure,  abounds  in 
beauties.  Lamartine  is  also  distinguished 
in  this  department  of  poetry. 

Dramatic  Poelty  ana  Art.  The  princi- 
pal work  on  the  French  drama  ana  stage 


Fr.  and  CI.  Parfait,  who  also  published  a 
Didionnaire  des  Thidtres  de  Paris,  conte- 
narii  toutes  les  Pieces  quiontit^reprisenUeB 
jusqu^dprisenl,  des  Imts  Anecd.  sur  Us  A»^ 
teurSfActeurs^drices,  Danseurs,  Dansetuewi, 
Compositeurs  de  BaOets,  &^c.  (Paris,  1756 
and  1758, 7  vols.).  The  treatises  of  Fonte- 
nelle,  Suard  (in  his  M&anges  de  Littira- 
ture).  La  Harpe,  Lemercier  and  A.  W* 
▼on  Schlegel  (Lectures  on  Dramatic  Lite- 
raturel  should  also  be  consulted.  The 
Frencn  themselves  admit  that  it  is  difficult 
to  give  a  connected  iiistoiy  of  their  theatra. 
The  earliest  period  to  which  the  ori^  of 
the  French  tlieatre  can  be  referred  is  the 
reign  of  Charlemagne,  when  we  find  the 
first  mention  of  histriones,  or  clowns,  jest- 
ers, rope-dancers  and  jugglers.  Charle- 
magne banished  them  on  account  of  their 
hcentiousness ;  and,  under  his  successois^ 
no  traces  of  them  are  to  be  found.  The 
people,  however,  did  not  lose  their  taste 
for  public  spectacles,  and  thus  originated 
the  feast  of  fools.  (See  Fools,  Feast  of) 
The  Troubadours,  the  creators  of  French 
poetry,  also  presented  their  songs  in  the 
form  of  dialo^es,  and  first  received  the 
name  les  cornvmies,  or  comidiens.  Among 
the  dramatic  Troubadours  was  FaydiL 
But  these  performances  were  so  rude  that 
the  origin  of  the  true  theatre  in  France,  aa 
in  the  rest  of  Europe,  must  be  dated  froia 
the  14th  and  the  beginning  of  the  15th 
century,  with  the  introduction  of  the  mys- 
teries. In  modem  as  in  ancient  times,  the 
drama  had  a  religious  origin.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  V,  the 
songs  which  tlie  pilffrims  used  to  ang  on 
their  return  fit)m  their  pilgrimaces,  gave 
the  first  idea  of  that  kind  of  druuatic 
poetry  which  was  called  mystery.  The 
performers  received  the  title  ofhrethrentf' 
the  passion  (cot^ririe  de  la  passion),  by  let- 
ters patent  from  Charles  V,  because  ihef 
represented  the  passion  of  our  Lord ;  ana, 
during  the  reigns  of  Charles  VI,  Charles 
VII  and  Louis  IX,  the  drama  made  a 
rapid  progress,  notwithstanding  the  civil 
wars  and  the  distracted  state  of  France. 
At  first  the  mysteries,  which  always  repre- 
sented some  bibliod  or  legendaj^  history, 
were  considered  rather  as  acts  of  devotion 
than  as  an  amusement ;  and  the  religious 
services  in  the  churches  were  shortened 
to  give  the  people  time  to  attend  tfaeno. 
But  they  soon  degenerated  into  mere  trav- 
esties of  the  most  sacred  subjects.  The 
finteinity  at  first  performed  their  plays  in 
the  streets,  in  the  open  air;  afterwards,  in 
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a  b&n,  in  the  hospital  of  the  Trinity,  and, 
at  a  later  period,  in  the  h6tel  de  Bour- 
gogne.  The  spectators  were  seated,  as  at 
present,  in  rows  of  seats,  rising  one  above 
another  [itabliesX,  the  hiffhest  of  which 
was  called  paraaise,  the  omens,  the  palace 
qf  Herodj  &c.  God  the  Father  was  rep- 
resented in  a  long  robe,  surrounded  by 
aneels,  seated  upon  a  staffing.  In  the 
nuddle  of  the  stage  was  hell,  in  the  form 
of  a  dragon,  whose  mouth  opened  to  let 
in  and  out  the  devils  which  appeared  dur- 
ing the  play.  The  rest  of  the  stage  repre- 
sented tne  world.  An  alcove  with  a  cur- 
tain belonged  to  the  theatre,  in  which 
every  thing  was  supposed  to  happen 
^^hich  could  not  be  e^ibited  to  the  spec- 
tators ;  as  the  delivery  of  the  virgin,  cir- 
oimcisions,  &c  On  both  sides  of  the 
stage  were  benches,  upon  which  the  act- 
crs  sat  in  the  intervals  of  their  perform- 
ance, as  they  never  left  the  stage  until 
they  had  finished  their  parts.  The  myste- 
ries were  not  divided  mto  acts,  but  days 
(jwmiits).  A  performance  lasted  as  many 
cuays  as  it  had  such  divisions,  which  were 
generally  so  lonff  that  the  play  was  inter- 
rupted for  some  noure,  merely  to  give  the 
playere  time  to  eat  The  mysteries  were^ 
in  fact,  long  dramatized  histories,  in  which 
the  whole  course  of  a  person's  life  was 
represent^  Historical  truth  was  not 
much  regarded  in  them.  Thus  Herod,  for 
instance,  was  represented  as  a  pagan,  and 
the  Roman  governor  of  Judea  as  a  Mo- 
faammedan.  The  tragic  and  comic  were 
mixed  together,  in  the  most  ridiculous 
way.  The  crucifixion  of  the  Savior,  or  the 
martyrdom  of  a  saint,  was  succeeded  by 
the  bufiboneries  of  the  clown.  Parts  of 
the  playwere  sung,  some  even  in  cho- 
ruses. The  verses  were  principally  iambic 
lines  of  different  length.  Such  was  the 
Infknc^  of  the  art.  By  the  side  of  the 
mysteries  sprung  up  the  plays  of  the  Ba- 
Koche — an  old  corporation  of  legal  and 
judicial  officers,  which  hod  the  privilege 
cf  superintending  public  festivals.  In  the 
reign  of  Philip  the  Fair,  they  had  received 
permission  to  receive  pupils,  to  assist  them 
in  their  duties.  These  clerks  afterwards 
formed  a  corporation,  the  head  of  which 
was  called  the  roi  de  la  Bazoche;  and, 
excited  by  the  success  of  the  mysteries, 
tliey  invented  a  new  species  of  plays — ^the 
moralities  and  farces,  which  they  perform- 
ed under  the  name  of  cUrca  de  la  Bazoche. 
They  performed,  at  first,  in  private  houses ; 
but  a  theatre  was  afterwards  given  them  in 
the  roval  palace.  Some  of  the  pieces  dis- 
played much  wit  and  humor,  as  appears 
some  remains  which   have  come 


down  to  us.  The  farces,  whil;h  served  as 
afterpieces  to  the  moralities,  were  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  historical,  fabulous,  comic, 
&c.,  and  consisted  of  short  plays,  in  verse, 
representing  characters  drawn  from  rwl 
life,  with  much  satirical  license  and  comic 
power.  The  most  celebrated  among  them 
IS  the  witty  farce  of  the  .^vocat  Patelin 
(probably  fust  represented  about  14801 
which  still  maintains  itself  upon  the  French 
stage  (as  remodelled  by  Brueys  and  Pala- 
prat),  and  which  has  had  a  decided  influ- 
ence upon  the  comic  drama  of  the  French. 
Pierre  blancfaet  is  said  to  have  been  the  au- 
thor. The  piece  is  rude  as  a  whole,  but  the 
dialogue  has  a  spirit  and  ease  which  have  ev- 
er since  characterized  the  French  comedy. 
The  Bazoche  plays  maintained  themselves 
in  favor  at  Paris  for  two  centuries ;  but 
their  indecency  and  personalities  became 
a  pubHc  scandaL  Tne  pariiament  repeal- 
edlv  caused  the  theatres  to  be  shut  In 
15^  the  actors  were  all  thrown  into 
prison;  and,  in  1545,  the  society  was 
abolished.  About  the  same  time  with 
this,  a  third  society  was  formed,  called  the 
ekUdren  wUhotU  care  (enfana  sans  souci). 
Its  membera  were  ^oung  men  of  good 
families;  their  president  was  called  the 
prince  of  fools  {prince  des  soisV  and  their 
performances  were  called  follies  (sotiesy 
They  were  satirical  plays,  hiaving  no  other 
pbiect  than  to  lash  fools,  and  to  ridicule 
individuals  or  bodies  of  persons  in  hi^ 
hfe.  For  this  purpose,  allegorical  personi- 
fication was  used,  and  the  children  of  Folty 
and  their  grandmamma.  Stupidity,  who 
brings  them  into  the  service  of  the  world, 
^c,  appeared  as  acting  persons.  These 
soUeSf  performed  on  stages  in  public  places^ 
were  received  with  great  applause,  so  that 
the  Bazoche  exchanged  their  moralities 
for  them.  As  early  as  the  time  of  Charies 
VI,  this  gay  company  received  a  privilege. 
But  they  assumed  such  a  license,  that  their 
plays  were  subjected  to  the  censorship  of 
the  parliament,  in  the  reign  of  Francis  I ; 
and,  as  they  evaded  the  censorship  by 
using  masks  and  inscriptions,  in  order  to 
designate  individuals,  a  new  order  of  par- 
liament became  necessary.  Their  most 
briUiant  period  was  under  Louis  XII,  and 
shortly  aftet  the  femous  poet  Clement 
Marot  (the  favorite  of  the  great  queen 
Margaret  of  Valois)  became  a  meml^r  of 
the.  society,  which  was  finally  abolished 
in  1612.  Both  these  latter  societies  played 
gratuitously.  Not  so  the  brethren  of  the 
passiony  whose  prices  the  parliament  was 
even  obliged  to  limit  On  condition  of  an 
annual  payment  of  1000  livres  to  the  poor, 
they  received  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
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exhibiliDg  all  plays  for  money  at  Paris, 
and  thus  preyented  those  societies  from 
performing  which  occasionally  came  from 
the  provinces.  Meanwhile,  the  acquaint- 
ance with  Roman  and  Greek  literature 
had  become  more  general  in  France, 
through  the  invention  of  printing.  Sev- 
eral tragedies  of  Sophocles  and  Euripidesi, 
and*  the  comedies  of  Terence,  had  ap- 
peared in  French  translations,  and  thus 
the  French  drama,  which  appeared  under 
Henry  II,  was  silendy  prepaiing  under 
Francis  I.  JTodelle  (died  1557),  who  had 
been  formed  in  the  school  of  the  classics, 
wrote  plays,  of  which  there  had  hitherto 
been  no  model  in  France,  and  which  gave 
the  French  drama  that  direction  which  it 
has  ever  since  retained.  Jodeile  con- 
ceived the  bold  idea  of  making  the  Greek 
drama  the  model  of  the  I*rench,  and 
esffected  a  total  reform  of  the  French 
drama.  The  first  piece  of  tliis  kind,  in 
French  dramadcal  literature,  was  his  com- 
edy in  verses  of  eight  syllables,  Evghte 
ou  le  Rencontre,  and  his  tragedy,  the  Cap- 
tive Cleopatra  (in  which  we  find  the  an- 
cient chorus),  which  Jodeile  wrote  with 
all  the  fire  of  youth,  and  in  which  he 
played  himself  with  some  of  his  friends, 
as  Remi  Belleau  and/  Jean-de-Ia-P^ruse, 
in  1552.  This  performance,  which  de- 
cided the  fiill  of  the  old  theatre  in  Paris, 
was  received  with  the  greatest  applause, 
by  a  numerous  audience.  Henry  II,  who 
was  present,  rewarded  the  author  with 
500  crowns  from  his  private  purse.  Jo* 
delle's  last  and  best  work  is  the  tragedy 
of  Dido,  which  contains  great  l^u- 
ties.  Within  the  next  half  century  after 
Jodeile,  Spain  had  her  Lope  de  Vega,  and 
England  her  Shakspeare.  Jodeile  intro- 
duced the  strict  observance  of  the  three 
Aristotelian  imities,  chose  the  purely  his- 
torical manner,  excluded  every  thing  su- 
pernatural, and  took  his  subjects  from 
Koman  and  Greek  histoiy;  but  his  per- 
sonages all  spoke  like  modem  French- 
men, and  with  a  most  violent  exaggera- 
tion of  the  rhetorical  character  of  the  old 
tragedy.  Jodelle's  friends  followed  in  the 
path  which  he  had  opened ;  they  formed 
the  society  called  the  PUiade  Francaiit,  of 
which  Ronsard  was  the  most  brilhant  star. 
Jodeile  was  successfully  followed  by  La 
Peyrouse,  author  of  Medea  (appeared  in 
1655),  the  first  tragedy  in  the  rhymed 
Alexandrines,  which  are  still  used;  by 
Grevin,  a  writer  of  comedies;  by  Masain- 
de-St.-Gelat8,  author  of  the  tragedy  of 
Sophonisba,  in  prose;  by  Jean  de  la 
Taille,  author  of  the  touching  traged] 
Xtf  lianxM ;  by  Gamier,  who,  in  his  '^'^ 


tP€tu»rt,  Hippolyle  (1573),  eclipsed  all  ha» 
predecessors  by  the  luumony  of  his  verse, 
and  who  first  ventured  to  bring  other 
personages,  besides  Greeks,  Romans  and 
Turks,  upon  the  stage,  as  his  Juwes  and 
Bradamante  show;  and  by  Pierre-de-Ia- 
RJvey,  who  disdnguielied  himself  as  much 
in  comedy.  Thus  the  second  half  of  the 
16th  century  was  the  period  in  which 
French  dramatic  poetry  was  formed,  with 
some  peculiarities,  afler  the  model  of  the 
ancient  classics.  The  succeeding  poeis^ 
until  the  time  of  Louis  XIII,  the  prolific 
Alexander  Hardy,  of  whose  800  pkys  40 
remain  on  the  stage,  Nepee,  Th^phik, 
&c.,  contributed  little  to  the  progress  of 
the  French  drama.  Mairet,  author  of  a 
piece  caUed  Sophomsbe,  which  is  still 
esteemed ;  Rotrou,  whose  Venceslas  is  yet 
played  at  the  thSdtre  Franfcdi;  Duxyer, 
baro,  &C.,  who  united  elegance  of  exprea- 
«on,  sound  judgment,  and  a  refined  taste, 
went  far  beyond  tiiose  who  preceded 
them.  At  length  appeared  the  great  Pierre 
Coroeille,  eclipong  all  his  predecessors. 
He  had  the  rare  talent  of  making  great 
characters  speak  the  language  of  passion 
with  dignity.  He  first  showed  his  nation 
a  mod^  of  tragic  power  and  elevated 
s^le ;  yet  he  himsea  bent  under  the  yoke 
01  rigid  criticism  and  prejudice.  He  is  the 
only  French  poet,  on  v^om  the  French 
bestow  the  epithet  of  greof.  Medea  was 
his  first  tragedy;  the  Cid,  Cinna,  Foly^ 
eucte  and  Rodogune  are  considered  his 
masterpieces*  Jean  Racine  became  the 
fevorite  of  the  nation  in  tragedy.  His 
first  tragedy  wms  Les  Frhes  Amemig. 
His  Andromache  (1667)  was  received  with 
as  much  applause  as  the  Cid  had  been  30 
years  before.  Racine  became  the  man  of 
nis  age  and  his  nation.  He  is  the  most 
polished  and  most  elegant  of  the  tragic 
vmters  of  France.  Poetical  boldnesa  ap- 
peared to  him  contrary  to  good  taste ;  the 
tone  of  the  court  was  his  constant  modeL 
Athalie  is  his  best  piece.  Voltaire  is  the 
third  great  ti-agic  poet  of  the  French,  and 
his  Zaire  and  Mahomet  are  admired  as 
masterpieces.  Voltaire  caused  the  staee 
to  bo  enlarged  and  more  highly  adorned ; 
but  the  costume  still  remained  incongruous 
with  the  characters;  Roman  and  Greek 
tragedies  were  played  in  hoops  and  long 
perukesw  At  the  time  of  the  revolution. 
Talma,  guided  by  David,  first  reformed 
this  abuse,  afier  the  impulse  had  already 
been  eiven  by  Clairon.  (q.  y^  The  elder 
Crebifion  closes  the  list  of  French  tragic 
writera  of  the  first  class.  To  the  second 
belong  Thomas  Comeille,  Lafosee,  Gui- 
monde-de-la-Touche,  Lefinnc,  Lahaipe, 
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Lonuene,  De  Bettoi,  &c,  Didwot  Latro- 
duced  the  aendmental  comedy  in  his 
Pere  de  IhrntUe  and  his  Fiis  MdtareL 
Among  the  more  recent  tragedians  are 
Ducis,  who  adapted  several  tragedies  of 
Shak^peaie  to  the  French  stage,  and 
showed  much  originafity  and  fire  in  his 
Abu&r;  Arnault,  whose  tragedies  are  dis- 
tinguished by  power  and  tenderness ;  Le- 
gouve,  Lemercier,  &c  Lu  Temjpliars^ 
hj  Raynouard,  his  only  tragedy,  has  given 
him  a  deserved  reputation.  The  hero  of 
Manivus  was  the  favorite  part  of  Talma. 
Jouy's  &^la,  the  Vhpres  Sicilienties  and 
the  PcBfia  of  Delavigne,  and  the  Ckvis  of 
Viennet,  are  among  the  chief  ornaments 
of  modem  French  tragedy.  These  au- 
thors have  entered  on  a  new  path,  over- 
stepping the  limits  which  the  imitation  of 
the  classics  had  set  to  French  tragedy, 
and  leaving  the  declamatory  eloquence 
which  had  previously  formed  so  essential 
a  part  of  it.  It  has  been  akeady  mention- 
ed, that  French  comedy  originated  with 
the  farces  of  the  Bazoche,  particularly  with 
that  of  the  Avocat  Patdin  and  the  soties 
of  the  enfana  scms  aovxL  Jodelie  intro- 
duced a  reform  into  the  comedy  likewise. 
His  first  comedk,  the  Abbot  £ugene,  in 
the  manner  of  Terence,  was  admired  by 
the  court  and  the  city.  It  was  the  first 
regular  national  comedy,  with  characters 
acSipted  to  the  age,  and  without  allegoric 
personages.  The  wit  in  it  is  rude  and  inde- 
cent. £i  15G2,  the  brothers  De-la-Taille 
wrote  comedies  in  prose.  Attempts  were 
made  to  unite  the  fiivorite  pastoral  poetry 
with  the  drama.  The  moralities  were 
turned  into  pastoral  plays,  in  which  Christ 
was  the  bridegroom  and  the  church  the 
bride.  The  cultivation  of  true  comedy 
was  continued  by  Fierre-de-la-Rivey ; 
his  comedies  were  founded  chiefly  on  in- 
trigucs  and  comic  surprises.  In  1552, 
the  "  brethren  of  the  passion"  leased  their 
privilege  to  a  society  of  actors,  which,  un- 
der tlie  name  of  froupe  dt  la  conUdU  Fran- 
fcdse^  exists  to  this  day.  They  played  in 
the  hdtel  de  Bourgogne.  Shordy  after, 
Henry  HI  filled  France  with  clowns, 
whom  he  brought  from  Venice.  They 
eidled  themselves  i  gdosi  (people  who 
endeavored  to  please).  When  they  began 
to  play  in  the  h6tel  de  Bourgogne,  great 
crowds  of  people  went  to  sec  them. 
Farces  of  all  kinds  became  popular ;  even 
Richelieu  did  not  disdain  the  jokes  of  the 
Oros  GmUaumeythe  clown  of  the  Parisians. 
The  Italian  arlecckino  was  supplanted  in 
the  French  farce  by  the  Tabarin  and  Tur- 
lupin,  who  played  comic  parts  of  servants, 
aiid  were  extreme^ popular  in  the  tiixie 


of  Loui»  XIV.  Comeilie  first  felt  the 
want  of  a  true  character-piece ;  he  waa 
much  less  restrained  by  prejudices  in  the 
comedy  than  in  the  tragedy.  PUs  you^- 
fill  trials  in  comedy  are  finer,  more  cor- 
rect and  decent  than  any  thing  which 
had  been  known  before  in  France,  in  the 
comic  drama.  He  had  but  just  finished 
his  18di  year,  when  he  wrote  his  comedy 
Mdite,  His  later  work,  the  Liar,  is  the  first 
French  comic  character-piece  of  classical 
value.  As  a  writer  of  operas,  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  AndrmnedcL  The 
comedy  of  Racine,  Les  Plmdeursj  is  full 
of  comic  newer.    But  Jean  Baptiste  Poc- 

auelin,  called  MoLthty  bbm  in  1(]20,  is  at 
le  head  of  French  writers  of  comedy. 
L^iUmrdi  was  the  first  piece  by  which  he 
became  known.  His  tlieatre  soon  became 
tlie  most  freauented  in  Paris.  His  com- 
pany receivea  the  honorary  title  camidtem 
ordinaina  du  rot.  We  have  35  comedies 
of  his.  He  played  himself,  and  always 
with  applause,  and  communicated  his  own 
spirit  to  his  company.  He  united  the 
study  of  nature  with  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  me  dramatic  art  His  chefs  d^auvrt^ 
Tartufie  and  the  Misanthrope,  became 
models  of  the  higher  comedy.  To  the 
second  class  of  \ns  comedies  belong  the 
character-pieces  in  prose,  of  which  L'j^wire, 
Gewrge  Dcmdm  and  Lt  BourgeoU  GenUl- 
homme^  are  the  most  celebrated.  The 
manner  of  these  is  more  fiiee,  and  the  hu- 
mor more  broad.  He  allowed  the  greatest 
freedom  to  his  humor  in  those  pieces  in 
which  he  often  mtroduced  music  and  pan- 
tomime, such  as  Les  Fovrberies  de  Scamn, 
Monsieur  de  PaurceaugnaCf  and  Le  MaUuk 
imaginaire.  The  comic  was  carried,  in 
these  pieces,  to  a  height  which  it  had 
never  reached  since  the  extinction  of  the 
old  Greek  comedy.  Moliere*s  pieces  on 
festival  occasions  merely  prove  tlie  re- 
markable versatility  of  his  talent.  The 
French  comic  wnters  kept  themselves 
free  from  the  prejudices  which  shackled 
the  tragic  authors.  Plays  of  intrigue  were 
less  popular  than  character-pieces.  None 
of  the  later  poets  came  so  near  to  Moliere, 
in  delicacv  and  comic  power,  as  R^gnard 
(q.  v.),  (1647  to  1709).  Dancourt  was 
inexhaustible  in  the  invention  of  comic 
situations.  Le  Grand  was  more  negli- 
gent in  his  style,  but  full  of  coiuic  merri- 
ment His  Ami  de  Und  h  Monde  is  sull  per* 
formed.  Shows  and  ballets  rendered  his 
comedies  still  more  attractive.  Baron,  a 
celebrated  actor  of  his  time,  endeavored  to 
imitate  the  more  elevated  character-pieces 
of  Moli^re.  Dufresny  wrote  good  con ver- 
sation-iHecesL    Montifteury  was  the  first 
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who  wrote  tnfodyu  in  the  Spanish  man- 
ner,  with  comic  interludes.  Le  S^fp  also 
imitated  the  Spanish,  though  not  in  the 
same  wajr.  He  liitewise  wrote  many  pop- 
ular comic  operas  for  the  {kidire  de  lafiire, 
Destouches  was  the  first  who,  by  inyesti- 
gations  mto  the  objects  of  the  drama,  be* 
gan  to  misapprehend  the  true  nature  of 
comedy,  and  to  render  the  comic  effect 
subordinate  to  the  moral  aim.  He  ex- 
celled in  touchiu|^  scenes.  No  writer  has 
produced  finer  aelineations  of  characters 
than  Destouches.  Bei^rac,  Boursault, 
Brueys,  La  Font,  Palaprat  and  the  youneer 
Conieille  were  some  of  the  most  popular 
composers  of  farces.  Since  ComeiUe's 
AnSmnedaf  much  had  also  been  done  for 
the  opera.  The  marquis  de  Sourdene 
founded,  in  1699,  the  acadinde  royale  de 
musique.  The  rich  imagination  and  melo- 
dious poetry  of  Quinault  fitted  him  to  be 
the  first  of  opera  writers.  He  is  the  most 
musical  poet  of  his  nation.  Duch6,  Cam- 
pistron  and  Fontenelle  imitated  him.  The 
pastoral  pieces  of  the  latter  could  please 
only  in  that  afifected  age.  Houdart  de  la 
Motte  wrote  in  all  branches  of  the  drama, 
but  was  not  much  distinguished.  The 
oomic  opera  originated  from  the  circum- 
stance that,  in  1^,  the  popular  comedies 
of  the  fairs  had  been  prohibited.  More 
connexion  was  then  given  to  the  Vaude^ 
vQles,  and  the  place  of  the  dialogue  was 
supplied  by  pantomime.  This  change 
was  so  successful,  that  the  interdiction  was 
soon  removed.  Marivaux's  plays  are  af- 
fected and  pedantic.  Boissy  and  St  Foix 
enriched  the  French  theatre  with  some 
witty  productions.  Firon  was  famed  for 
his  inexhaustible  vrit,  but  only  one  of  his 
comedies,  La  MHromanie,  has  maintained 
itself  on  the  sUige.  He  died  1773.  Gres- 
set's  Michanl  is  still  esteemed.  Sedaine's 
comic  operas  and  comedies  were  popular. 
Beaumarchais,  whose  sentimental  pieces 
had  already  obtained  applause,  delighted 
the  public  by  his  Baruier  de  Seville,  and 
by  its  continuation,  Xe  Manage  de  Figaro. 
The  latter  piece  was  represented  73  times 
in  succession,  afler  its  first  appearance,  in 
1784 — ^a  distinction  which,  no  doubt,  is 
Fatlier  to  be  ascribed  to  its  bold  ridicule 
of  the  higher  classes,  than  to  its  intrinsic 
value.  Coll6,  Fagan,  Moissy  and  Fabi« 
d'Eglantine,  CaiUiava,  Laujon,  Laya,  Fran- 
cis de  Neufchateau,are  some  of  the  most 
popular  of  recent  writers.  Collin  d'Harle- 
ville's  Vieta  (MibaUnreJ^^bicfmstairUyL'Op' 
Umiste  and  Les  ChdUaux  eti  Egpagne  are 
full  of  truth  and  interest.  Audrieux, 
whose  Les  ^itovrdU  and  Le  Smtper  d'Au^ 
teuU  are  in  great  favor,  writes  vnth  much 


His  comic  miiae  has  been  < 
in  the  school  of  the  graces.  Picard,  who 
had  written  35  com^ches  before  his  40th 
year,  knows  how  to  combine  gaieQr  with 
morality.  The  tragic  writer  Lonercier 
has  also  written  two  comedies,  Pinto  and 
PlauU,  which  possess  a  rare  interest  Bi- 
bout^  pleased  hy  his  first  trial,  VJbum- 
hUe  dt  FamiUe,  Among  the  modern  sen- 
timental comedies  are  distinguished  JI&- 
kmiet  by  Laharpe,  V^bU  de  VEpie,  by 
Bouilly,  and  La  Mori  de  Socrate,  by  Ber- 
nardin  de  St  Pierre.  Jouy,  the  anthcor 
of  the  VesUdej  Etienne,  Eamenard  and 
Hofilmann  are  Uie  most  celebnited  among 
the  Hving  authors  in  the  serious  opera; 
Monvel,  Marsollier,  Duval,  Diealafoi,  Piis^ 
Scribe  and  Barr6  in  the  comic  opera  and 
the  vaudeville. 

A  glance  at  the  history  of  the  French 
drama  will  convince  us  that  Comeille,  Ra- 
cine, JVIoli^re  and  Voltaire  gave  its  pres- 
ent form  to  the  French  theatre :  and  time 
only  can  determine  whether  a  new  path 
shall  be  opened  in  the  direction  to  which 
the  romaiiHc  achooly  as  it  is  called,  has 
pointed,  and  a  new  criterion  of  the  art 
shall  be  fixed  by  some  commanding  ge- 
nius. Hitherto,  the  increased  acquaint- 
ance with  Shakspeare,  and  the  views  of 
Diderot,  Beaumarchais,  Mercier  and  oth- 
ers, deviating  more  or  less  fixun  tlie  old 
classical  school,  have  not  produced  much 
eifect  If,  however,  we  may  venture  a 
conjecture,  it  would  seem  that  France,  bo 
totfdiy  changed  by  the  revolution,  and  in 
close  literary  intercourse  with  En^and 
and  Germany,  cannot  forever  adhere  to 
the  old  standard,  though  a  long  time  may 
elapse  before  the  new  principles  are  firm- 
ly established.  In  comedy,  a  great  changa 
has  already  taken  place  since  the  revolu- 
tion ;  and  numerous  authors,  as  Andriem^ 
Collin  d'HarleviUe,  Duval,  Picard,  &^ 
have  successfully  substituted  the  comedy 
of  intrigue  for  the  character-pieces  of 
Moli^re.  But  in  tragedy,  every  deviation 
from  the  old  standsrd  is  still  considered 
an  offence  agamst  good  taste. 

IVench  Literalure  in  Late  Yeears,  The 
French  literature  of  the  day  has  not 
escaped  the  influence  of  the  political 
events  of  the  age,  and  of  the  heated  party 
conflicts  which  have  rent  society  in 
France.  The  literary  productions  of  late 
years  have  excited  mterest  in  proportion 
as  they  were  connected  with  the  absorb- 
ing political  questions,  which  have  en- 
gt^ed  the  attention  of  all  the  thinking 
part  of  France.  The  great  number  or 
works  on  political  economy  and  legisla- 
tion, which  have  lately  appeared,  bear 
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tesdmony  to  the  great  interest  taken  in 
these  subjects.  I^marais's  ConndinP' 
Hons  9ur  la  lAJtUtvtwrt  et  star  la  SoeUU  en 
Franot  cm  19ine  iSK^cJe  (Paris,  1821),  may 
be  consulted  on  this  point  The  language 
kself,  since  the  example  of  Madame  de 
Stael,  has  not  escaped  innovations.  La- 
Tau:x,  in  hisAbuveou  Dktionnmre  de  la 
Langue  Franatutf  armed  with  the  treas- 
ures of  the  language  of  writers  of  the 
17th  and  18th  centuries,  attacked  the 
more  limited  stores  of  the  dictionary  of 
the  academy,  showing  a  richness  of  forms 
and  composition  entirely  foreign  to  the  com- 
pilers of  that  work.  Charles  Pougens'  7W- 
sordes  On^nntstt  IXeHonnctxrteTwn^^ 
rtdsfmnit  de  la  Lanpie  Fhm^aitse,  4to.,  and 
M^ang;6re's  Dictwnnaire  des  Provtrhea 
Ihmfois  (3d  edition,  1823),  are  valuable 
works.  Gh-eat  attention  has  been  excited  by 
the  metaphysical  writings  and  lectures  of 
Victor  Cousin,  (q.  v.)  The  worics  of  De 
Gerando,  Laromigui^re,  Destutt  de  Tracy, 
Azaiis  i^sUmt  umiotTsd  de  PkUwophiej  8 
Tols.,  1824),  Toussaint  (Esaai  8ur  la  Maniire 
dont  k»  SengoHons  $e  transforment  en  IdSeSy 
1824),  hare  also  attracted  the  public  mind  to 
the  department  of  metaphysics.  The  gene- 
ral inrmciples  of  law,  to  the  study  of  which 
Lanjuinais's  woric,  iS^  laBasUmmade  et 
la  FlagdUdiion  pinaU»  (1825),  gave  an  im- 
pulse, and  the  law  of  the  country,  have 
been  more  deeply  investigated,  both  his- 
torically and  scientifically.  The  intrigues 
of  the  clergy  have  attracted  philosopUcal 
inquiries  towards  religion  also.  Benjamin 
Constant,  in  his  woric  De  la  Religum,  con- 
mdkrie  dans  sa  Svurce^  ses  Fwmes  etses 
DeveloppemeTis  (2  vols.  1825),  hasdin)layed 
his  usual  acuteness ;  while  the  abbe  Men- 
nais,  in  his  Essai  star  VhuMh'ence  en 
Matikre  de  ReHpoUj  8  vols.  (8th  edition, 
1825),  and  in  his  smaller  work,  De  la  Re- 
f^g^n  considerie  dans  ses  Rapports  avec 
VOrdre  pdiUque  et  ewU^  shows  how  fiir 
impartial  inquiry  was  to  be  substituted  in 
tiie  place  of  authority.  The  history  of 
the  regeneration  of  Greece  has  been 
more  ably  treated  in  France  than  in  any 
other  country.  Raffenel's  IRstoire  des 
l^inemenls  de  la  Grke  (Paris,  1823,  sqq.,  3 
vols.),  Du  fay's  woric,  Pouqueville's  lEstoire 
de  la  RfgineraHon  de  la  Grke  (new  edi- 
tion, 1826),  appeared  at  the  moment  when 
Michaud's  mstoire  des  Croisades  (8th 
edition,  1826),  Lebeau's  Histoire  du  Bas- 
Empire,  4dU.  now.  Revue  el  corrigie  par 
Saint'Martin^  retraced  the  events  of  the 
post.  M ollien's  Voyages  dans  la  RSpubl, 
de  CoUmbie  is  also  &vorably  distinguish- 
ed. The  profound  works  of  an  earlier 
period  have  been  lelfdited  (Art  de  vhi- 


Jier  les  Ddtes,  by  AJIais,  aftd  i^  ^thi^ 
fier  les  Dates  dmds  rJhmie  1770  jusqu^h 
nosJours^  by  Oouroellea,  1821),  and  ac- 
companied by  numerous  works  on  French 
history.  Among  those  which  afford  mft- 
teriala  of  earlier  history,  are  CkUedum  deg 
Ckroniques  nationales,  par  Buehm ;  Cd^ 
kctUms  des  Mhmnres  retatifs  h  V  lEstoire 
de  JVtmee,  by  Guizot;  Ckdl.  Cbmol.  des 
Mhnmrts  rMifs  h  VHistoirt  de  Ihrnee, 
by  Pedtot ;  D^  des  Ckartes  et  des  LoiSf 
tant  natumales  qu^^iranghres,  by  Constan* 
tin.  The  collections  of  materials  for 
modem  history  have  kept  pace  with  these 
(CcUecHon  des  Mhnoires  reiattfs  h  la  Rhfo- 
lution ;  Mhnoires  partictdiers  pour  servir 
hVIEstoire  de  la  Rhoiution).  (See^fe- 
moirs.)  The  works  of  Dufau  and  Del- 
bare,  Lacretelie  and  Sismonde-Sismondi^ 
on  the  history  of  France  and  the  French, 
the  histories  of  the  revolution,  by  Migs- 
net,  Thiers,  Rabaul,  and  Lacretelie,  have 
been  very  extensively  read.  For  recent 
times,  Lacretelle's  Hutoire  de  France  de- 
puis  la  Restauration  may  be  consulted. 
Besides  these  general  works,  valuable  re- 
searches have  been  made  in  regard  to 
separate  periods  (Fastes  amis  de  la  France 
dmds  POuverture  des  NMUes  jusqtCen 
1821 ;  Joufiroi's  Fastes  de  PAnarekie ;  Bar- 
ffinet's  Histoire  du  Ckmvernement  flodcd^ 
In  regard  to  the  ancient  history  of  France, 
the  feamed  and  ingenious  treatises  of 
Gruizot  (Essais  and  Lemons) ;  the  works 
of  the  brothers  Thierry  on  the  Gauls 
and  Normans;  Baiante's  Htstoire  des 
Dues  de  Bourgogne  de  la  Maison  de  Vor 
lois ;  Beugnot's  Les  Juifs  d*  Occident,  ou 
Redierehes  star  Ptstal  civil,  le  Commerce  et  la 
lAtUratwre  des  Jmfs  en  France,  en  RaHe 
et  enEspagne  penOarUlemoyen^^ge ;  Dep- 
ping^  HiStnre  des  Expeditions  marUimea 
des  Mfrmands  et  de  leur  jttablissemenl  en 
France  au  Xme.  Steele ;  the  Histoire  de  la 
Site.  BarthMemy  d^apris  Us  Ckromques, 
1826;  the  Memnres  et  Correspondaaice  de 
DupUssiS'Mornay  pour  servir  h  P Histoire 
de  la  Reformation,  &e.,  are  of  great  value. 
(For  the  works  relotive  to  Napoleon,  see 
th?  article  MipoUon  and  his  Times,  the 
Works  on,)  Guizot's  History  of  the  Eng^ 
lish  Revolution,  not  yet  completed,  and 
Daru's  History  of  Venice,  are  among  the 
most  valuable  contributions  tliat  modem 
history  has  received.  A  great  number  of 
places,  historically  important  for  their 
monuments,  or  on  account  of  events  of 
which  thev  have  been  the  theatre,  have 
been  caremlly  examined,  and  rnany  inter- 
esting works  have  appeared  in  this  de- 
partment (Dulaure'a  lEstoire  Phisiqus 
de  Paris  (3d  edition,  1824),  and  Histoirt 
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dis  Enoirons  de  Paris ;  Mommetu  de  la 
Fhmce,  par  M,  de  Laborde,  and  AnHqmii$ 
dtVAUact,  par  Oolberryd  SchweiMkunr). 
Fiction  is  obliced  to  aaaume  the  historical 
garb  of  sir  Walter  Scott's  muse,  whose 
works  have  been  translated  and  imitated 
(as  in  lyidan  le  Vcyagmr  ou  la  Dranee 
au  XlVme,  SUde,  par  Monneur  de 
Mardutngy).  Some  works,  however,  de- 
scribe the  manners  of  the  age,  as  Mor- 
tonval's  Tartuffe  Madxmt^  or  address 
themselves  to  a  sickly  state  of  feeling, 
as  tiie  Ownika  and  Edowsrd  of  the  prin- 
cess de  Salra,  or  Arlincourt's  gloomy  pic- 
tures, and  the  countess  de  Souza's  Vomr 
tent  dt  Fangy.  Dramatic  literature  also 
presents  a  great  number  of  works,  in 
which  Soumet  and  Viennet  endeavor  to 
emulate  the  fame  of  the  old  tragic  writers ; 
while  the  sportive  Scribe,  0elavigne,  Ga- 
briel and  Edmond  (the  authors  of  Jocko^ 
Dramt  h  grand  Sfftcladt),  bringing  forward 
the  strangest  sul^ects,  are  sure  of  applause 
from  all  quarters.  On  this  subject  Geof- 
froy's  Qmrs  de  lAUMture  draniatique^  and 
Lemercier's  Remarques  swr  Um  bonnes  d 
Us  mauvaises  hmewmons  drama^ques^  may 
be  consulted.  The  lamented  Talma,  in 
his  lUJUxions  star  Lekam  et  sur  VAri  ifUd' 
trakj  endeavored  to  preserve,  at  least,  the 
traditions  of  his  art  Intercourse  vrith 
other  countries  has  introduced  new  opin- 
ions on  many  subjects  of  literature,  en- 
tirely opposed  to  the  old  rules  of  French 
criticism.  The  partisans  of  these  innova- 
tions, are  called  the  romantic  schooL  The 
classical  school  may  be  styled  the  lig^ 
fates  of  literature,  while  the  romantic  are 
a  sort  of  literary  liberals,  actively  engag- 
ed in  combating  old  prejudices  and  er- 
rore.  (See  Lt  Classique  et  U  Ronumtufue 
par  Baaur-Lormian,  and  Essai  sur  la  IMU-' 
rature  romaniUquef  1825.)  At  the  head  of 
one  party  is  Lamartine,  author  of  the 
MidUaiions  poHxques,  vrho,  by  his  Chant 
du  SacrCj  brought  himself  within  the  sun- 
shine of  court  favor.  At  the  head  of  the 
other  is  Delavigne,  author  of  the  Mess6ni- 
ennes.  More  light  than  both,  and  more 
French  in  ideas  and  expression,  is  Beran- 
ger,  author  of  Chansons  and  Chansons 
nouvdUs^  which  are  in  higher  favor  with 
the  public  than  they  were  with  the  attor- 
neys of  the  crown,  under  the  late  dynas- 
ty. The  monuments  of  distant  periods 
are  also  brought  to  light  bv  the  industry 
of  French  scholars,  as  is  shown  by  Mo- 
on's Roman  du  Renard^  and  Guillaume's 
Reekerches  star  les  Avteurs  dans  lesquels  Lor 
fontaine  a  pu  irouoer  Us  Sujets  de  ses  FaUes. 
Salti's  continuation  of  Ginguen^'s  Mfw 
<Dtre  LUUraire  de  VJBtalie  is  a  valuable  con- 


tribution    to    the  faislDfy   of  lileratuf^e. 
SchdU'b  IBst  de  la  lAtUnOmt   Or^tque 

ed  edition,  18mo.),  Gaultier's  Essai  swr 
LdUraturt  Persanne^  the  valuable  ccHitii- 
butions  in  the  Journal  Asiatiquefand  those 
in  the  memoirs  of  leanied  societies  and 
in  the  journals  (Reoue  Eneydap.  BuOeiin 
vswmsd,  par  Fhussae\  are  well  known  to 
the  litenuy  public    Barfoier's  Dictiontu  des 

Renouard's  JShmaL  dt  fhiprimerit  des  Aldesj 
3d  edit,  as  also  the  Comogu/t  des  Ussrta 
imprimis  sur  Vdin,  prove  that  bibliography 
is  cultivated  in  France  vrith  zeal  and  ability. 
(See  Bouchaxlat's  Cowrs  de  JUUirahirt^fai^ 
sant  Suite  au  Lncie  deLaHarpejlSSi^  Tok.) 
IVendiAidthematicsinthei9ihCenhKru, 
In  mathematics,  pure  as  well  as  nuzed, 
the  French  have  been  so  much  dutio- 
cuished  in  modem  times,  bv  the  ardor  of 
Oieir  researches  and  the  biiDiancy  of  their 
results,  that  tiie  superiority  over  all  the  na- 
tions of  Europe  may  perhaps  be  adjudge 
ed  to  them.  Conaidenng  the  importance 
of  the  works,  rather  than  the  order  of  the 
matter,  and  confining  ourselves  to  a  mere 
sketch,  we  may  mention  among  the 
French  mathematicians  of  this  period, 
first,  Laplace  (qv^>)»  who  in  his  Miccadque 
edeste  (Paris,  1623,  5  vols.  4to.,  translated 
into  English  by  doctor  Bowditch,  with 
extensive  notes,  firat  voL  Boston,  N.  £. 
1829),  has  given  the  laws  of  the  most 
complicated  motions  of  the  celestial  world, 
and,  vrith  the  aid  of  a  perfect  analy^  has 
completed  the  fiibric,  of  which  the  foun- 
dation had  been  laid  by  Newton's  Phil4h 
jopftuB  natwralis  JfVtnc^pia  matkemaiica. 
The  results  of  those  great  calculatioos 
are  also  contained  in  his  Exposition  du 
SysUme  du  Mqnde  (4tii  edit  Paris,  1813,  3 
vols.},  on  which  Haasenfintz's  Cours  de 
phfsiqutcdesU{Peoaaj  1803)  is  acommen* 
tary.  Francoeur's  TVaiU  dhnetttairt  de 
Micaniqae  (4th  edition,  Paris,  1807)  is  a 
good  introduction  to  the  stud^  of  celestial 
mechanics.  The  means  of  iurther  inves- 
tigation may  be  found  in  Lagranffe's  JU^ 
cmnqut  analytiqut,  Prony's  Mkanique 
philosophiquey  and  Cainot's  Principes  de 
PJ^qwiibrt  d  du  MouvemenL  In  the  raanch 
of  astronomy,  Lalande  had  already  pub- 
lished the  third  edition  of  his  •dstronmmej 
3  vols.,  4to.  (in  1792),  when  Delambre  pub- 
lished his  Mrononde  ihiorique  dprokque 
(Paris,  1814, 3  vols.,  4to.;wS6r^^,  1  vol.8vo.^ 
and  Biot  supplied  the  wants  of  a  more 
extensive  public,  by  his  TraiU  dimeniaire 
d'Astronamie  physique  (2d  edit,  Paris,  1811, 
3  vols.).  Biot's  lyaiU  de  physique  exphi" 
mentalt  d  nudhhnatique  (Paris)  1816,4  vols.), 
of  which  there  is  a  Precis  dhnealairefia  the 
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most  TBluable  ymk  of  the  period  on  the 
subject  which  it  treats.  In  Uie  department 
of  geodesy  and  toiiography,  Pujflsant,in  his 
TraiU  de  GMiaU  (2d  edi^  Paris,  1819,  2 
vols.  4to.),  and  Tradi  dt  Topogrcfhie  d'wlr- 
peniaee  et  de  Moettement  (2d  edition,  Paris, 
I820,lto),ha8  furnished  two  classical  worics. 
In  the  branch  of  hydraulics,  Prony's  ArcM' 
teeturt  kydrauUque  bears  a  high  diaracter ; 
and,  among  the  recent  worira  on  military 
mathematics.  Gay  de  Vernon's  JhdU  d?Ari 
waHimn  et  de  ForHficaHon  (Paris,  1805,  3 
vols.  4to.)  deserves  a  favorable  mention. 
Nor  have  pui«  mathematics  been  less  en- 
riched in  tnis  period.  Lagrange's  Tkiorie 
des  Fondions  anaiyUques  (2d  edition,  Paris, 
1813, 4to. ),  and  the  same  author's  Lefona  du 
Calcid  des  Fonctionsy  with  a  commentarv, 
forming  a  sequel  to  the  preceding  work, 
are  indispensable  as  an  introduction  to  &e 
secrets  of  the  higher  analysis,  which  have 
been  exposed  in  their  widest  extent  by 
Lacroix,  in  his  TVaiU  du  Calcul  diffhrentid 
et  du  Caleul  wUgral  (Paris,  3  vols.  4to.), 
which  is  surpassed  by  no  work  on  this  sub- 
ject, in  comprehensive  and  profound  views. 
Among  the  elementaiy  worics,  B^zout's 
Cowre  dt  Matkhnatiquey  5  Yols.,hJ8  always 
been  esteemed.  Analytical  geometiy  has 
been  enriched  bf  ^'^^  ^  "^  Efsai  de 
GiomUne  ancdtftique  (5th  edition,  Paris, 
1813);  tneonometrv  by  Lacroix  in  his 
DraiU  de  JSriffmomarie  redUigne  et  sphi- 
fique  (€th  edit,  Paris,  1813],  and  descrip- 
tive geometry  by  the  same,  m  his  iiUmena 
de  €r4omHne  dueriptioe  f4th  edition,  Paris, 
1812).  The  recent  woiks  on  algebra  are 
innumerable ;  the  Compthnerd  d^Atgkhrt 
(3d  edition,  Paris,  18041  by  Lacroix,  de- 
serves to  be  mentioned.  Laplace's  ana- 
^tical  and  phUosopliical  essay  on  the 
doctrine  of  chances^  Essai  phSoeoph.  etar 
te$  ProbabUiUi  (4th  edit,  Paris,  1819),  and 
Lacroix's  TVmti  du  Ctdeid  des  iVofro- 
hOitis  (Paris,  1816),  may  conclude  this 
short  survey  of  the  most  important  works 
in  the  mathematical  department  in  France 
during  the  last  century. 

French  Sf^wd  of  Pmnfing.  The  arts 
which  the  Romans  had  introduced  into 
Gaul  were  swept  away  b^the  devastations 
of  the  Noimans.  The  first  indications  of 
the  revival  of  painting  appear  in  some  min- 
iature pieces  which  are  among  the  treasures 
of  the  royal  library.  Charles  the  Bald  loved 
the  arts,  and  invited  artists  from  Greece  to 
France.  Under  William  the  Conqueror,  a 
(KTsat  number  of  fresco  paintings  were  fin- 
ished. In  the  reign  of  Louis  VII,  the 
arts  began  to  flourish,  particulariy  paint- 
ing on  glan.  The  enamel  pointings^ 
which  a&rwaids  became  known  uncfor 


the  name  of  Emaux  dt  lAmogtiy  also  at- 
tained a  higher  degree  of  perfection,  ai 
that  period.  With  the  reign  of  Louis  IX 
commences  an  epoch  for  the  arts.  His  ad- 
ventures and  expeditions  to  the  Holy  Land 
flnrnished  the  artists  with  interesting  ma- 
terials, as  did  the  adventures  of  Joan  of 
Arc  at  a  subsequent  period.  Ren^  the 
Good,  the  prince  of  poets,  belonged  to  tho 
celebrated  painters  of  the  15th  century. 
His  portrait,  by  himself,  is  preserved  at 
Aix,  in  Provence.  But  the  history  of 
French  painting  properly  begins  with  the 
reign  of  Francis  I,  when  it  flourished 
under  the  influence  of  the  Italians.  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci  went  to  France  in  1515^ 
and  died  in  the  arms  of  the  king.  An- 
drea del  Sarto  was  in  his  service  for  sev- 
eral years.  Rosso  de'  Rossi,  known  under 
the  name  ofMaitre  Roux,  became  fiist  court 
painter  in  1530,  and  duector  of  the  deco- 
rations at  Fontainebleau.  As  painting,  at 
that  time,  was  commonly  connected  with 
stucco  work,  Francis  I  invited  Primaticcio 
to  Paris,  and  made  him  his  chamberlain* 
He  was  followed  by  many  Italians,  who 
formed  a  colony  of  artists,  like  tliat  of  the 
Greeks,  in  ancient  times,  in  Rome.  (For 
information  on  this  point,  see  the  life  of 
Benvenuto  Cellini,  by  himself)  Engraven 
multiplied  the  works  in  Fontainebleau, 
which  constimted  a  school  for  the  French 
painters.  Francis  Ciouet,  called  Janet^ 
and  Comeille  of  Lyons,  were  the  first  na- 
tive portrait  paintera  of  a  better  cast  The 
French  distinguished  themselves  particu- 
larly in  glass,  emerald  and  miniature  paint- 
ing, and  in  tapestrv.  They  used  art  as  an 
instrument  of  embelfishment,  rather  than 
as  something  elevated  and  sacred ;  thdr 
flenius  appeared  in  the  techni^  and  aca- 
demical rather  than  in  the  poetic.  Braraan- 
te,  who  was  employed  by  pope  Julius  II  to 
paint  the  windows  of  the  Vatican,  invited 
the  French  artists  Claude  and  Gulllaume 
de  Marseille  to  Rome,  to  assist  him.  With 
Jean  Cousin,  bom  at  Soucy,  near  Sens^ 
who  was  living  in  1589,  commences  the 
list  of  celebrated  French  painters.  He  was 
profoundly  versed  in  the  rules  of  penpeo- 
tive  and  architecture.  His  paintings  on 
glass,  particularly  those  in  the  church  of 
St  Gervais  in  Paris,  are  celebrated.  His 
oil-painting  representing  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, in  tl|e  convent  of  the  Mimmes,  near 
Vincennes,was  thefint  historical  painting 
of  a  considerable  size.  Francis  I  encour- 
aged him  and  his  contemporaries  to  ema> 
lioe  each  other  in  the  production  of  woriv 
of  art,  which  he  collected,  uniting  with 
them  many  excellent  worics  of  Leonaid<^ 
Raphael,  and  Michael  Angek>.    This  was 
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the  beginning  of  the  museum  in  Pam 
At  that  time,  the  manuftcture  of  gobeOiuh 
tapestiy  was  established.  Manin  Fr6mi- 
net,  bom  in  Paris  in  1567,  formed  himself 
paiticularly  after  Michael  Angelo,  and 
was  made  court  painter  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.  Hardly,  however,  had  French 
art  begun  to  flourish,  when  it  withered 
like  a  hot-house  plant,  owing  principally 
to  the  licentiousness  which  prevailed  at 
the  courts  of  Francis  II  and  Charies  IX. 
Art  was  profaned  for  licentious  purposes, 
and  lost  its  purity  and  elevation ;  the  de- 
agn  became  incorrect,  the  coloring  feeble 
and  void  of  harmony.  In  Simon  Vouet 
{horn  in  Paris  in  1582,  died  in  1641) 
France  had  a  disdnguished  national  artist, 
who  established  a  school,  and  purified  the 
comipted  taste.  He  had  visited  the  East, 
and  formed  himself  in  Venice  and  Rome. 
His  style  was  noble  and  animated.  He 
was  employed  to  paint  the  gallery  of  dis- 
tinguished persons,  which  had  been  be- 
gun by  Phihp  of  Champagne.  He  after- 
wards fell  into  an  affected  manner.  Le 
Brun,  Le  Sueur,  J.  B.  Mola,  Mignard,  Du 
Fresnoy,  Chap«ron,  Dorigny,  and  his  own 
brothers^  Aubin  and  Claude,  were  his 
pupils.  His  most  celebrated  contempo- 
raries were  Noel  Jouvenet,  Allemand, 
Perrier,  Quintin  Varin,  &&  The  last 
was  the  master  of  the  great  Nicholas 
Poussin  (q.  v.),  who  is  calfed  the  Dtnch 
BiwhaeL  He  was  bom  at  Andely,  in 
1594,  and  descended  fiom  a  noble  but 
reduced  family.  He  received  his  educa- 
tion entirely  in  Rome.  His  elevated  man- 
ner, depth  of  meaning  and  noble  sim- 
plicity, were  not  understood  at  the  court 
of  Louis  XIV,  where  nothing  pleased 
unless  it  bore  the  character  of  pomp  and 
splendor.  Poussin  was  a  philosophical 
painter ;  he  painted  for  the  understanding 
nther  than  to  the  senses.  His  works  often 
awaken  serious  reflection.  He  was  the 
first  painter  of  landscapes  in  the  heroic 
shrle.  His  disciple,  Caspar  Dughet,  who 
adopted  the  name  of  Poussin,  was  paitic- 
ularly distinguished  as  a  landscape  paint- 
er. The  other  celebrated  artists  or  this 
period  are,  Le  Valentin,  bom  at  Colo- 
miers  in  1600,  died  in  1632.  He  formed 
hmiself  after  Caravaggio,  and  possessed 
more  boldness  and  power  than  his  French 
predecessors.  Jacques  Blanchard,  bom  in 
1600,  died  in  1638,  received  the  surname 
of  the  Drench  TVifum,  and  was  the  most 
perfect  colorist  of  the  age.  Claude  Gel^e, 
called  Claude  Lorraine^  bom  in  1600,  and 
died  in  1682,  the  most  eminent  landscape 
INiinter  of  any  age,  formed  himself  en- 
tirely in  Italy.    Chaveau  was  diatinguiBti- 


ed  for  the  strengdi  and  vigor  of  his  compo- 
sitions. The  two  Mignards  of  Troyea,  in 
Champagne,  were  luso  celebrated — the 
elder  orother,  Nicholas,  called  Mignard 
of  Avignon^  particularly  as  a  portnit 
painter  ;  the  younger,  Pierre,  called 
AEfnwd  U  Romam^  for  his  masterly  por- 
traits and  his  fiiesco-paintings,  one  of^the 
finest  of  which  is  the  cupola  of  the  church 
of  Val  de  Grace  in  Pans,  which  contains 
more  than  200  figures.  He  was  btxn  in 
1610,  and  died  inl6i^.  He  alsopoeseased 
a  rare  talent  of  copying  old  masterpieoea. 
The  grace  of  his  stvle  and  the  charms  of 
his  coloring  are  well  known  :  they  render 
him  one  of  the  first  artists  whom  France 
has  ever  produced.  Seb.  Bourdon,  too^ 
deserves  to  be  mentioned.  The  first  rank, 
however,  among  the  artists  of  that  period, 
is  due  to  Eustadie  le  Sueur,  bora  in  1617, 
died  in  1655.  He  formed  himself  without 
having  ever  left  Paris.  He  studied  the 
works  of  Raphael,with  the  genius  of  which 
he  made  himself  familiar  by  engravings, 
with  the  greatest  aaaiduity.  His  style  is 
simple,  noble,  ^uiet ;  his  drawing  is  cor* 
rect;  his  colonng  is  tender,  but  wmam 
force.  His  principal  work  is  the  life  of 
St  Bruno,  in  22  pictures.  His  works  aro 
little  known  out  of  France.  Charles  le 
Brun  (q.  v.),  bom  in  1619,  and  died  in 
1690,  is  celebrated.  All  these  artists  had 
obtained  their  reputation  before  the  acces- 
sion of  Louis  XIV,  whose  love  for  pomp 
and  magnificence  was  prejudicial  to  the 
art  Le  Brun  was  the  only  painter  who 
reached  his  greatest  celebrity  in  hisreiga. 
His  celebrated  masterpiece,  representing 
Alexander  visiting  the  captive  fomih^  <^ 
Darius,  was  painted  under  the  eyes  of  the 
king,  who  had  assigned  the  painter  a  room 
near  his  own  apartments  at  Fontaineblean. 
His  works  are  very  numerous.  They  all 
exhibit  genius,  fire,  and  ease.  They  axe 
characterized,  however,  by  the  genuine 
French  style,  and  a  tendency  to  the  theat- 
rical. Through  his  influence,  Colbert  es- 
tablished the  French  academies  of  art  in 
Rome  and  Paris  ;  the  latter  of  which 
served  to  oppose  the  despotism  of  the 
academy  of  st  Luke  in  Paris.  After  Ls 
Brun,  the  French  artists  deviated  fitMU  the 
right  path,  and  neglected  the  study  of 
the  great  Italian  masters.  Le  Brun,  being 
desirous  of  having  his  works  muhipUea, 
had  persuaded  many  distinguished  young 
artists  to  become  engravera.  The  most 
eminent  among  them  are  Girard  Au« 
dran,  J.  Mariette,  and  Gabriel  le  Brun. 
The  artists  of  the  following  period  of  the 
most  note,  are  Mola,  the  brothers  Cour* 
tois,  called  Bowgwgfwn,  distiiigiidBhfid  as 
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iof  bttde^oenes;  Noel  Cojrpelaiid 
I  son,  Antoine,  whose  inventive  ima{pn- 
atkm  and  beautiful  coloring  procured  them 
QniTersal  ap{^u8e,  but  who  mistook  the- 
airical  exaggeration  for  natural  expression. 
The  fiunily  of  Boullongne  produced  many 
excellent  painters.  Vivien,  Jouvenet,  Che- 
nMi,  Porrocel,  Silvestre,  De  Largiiiiere, 
Ri^ud,  Andr6,  La  Faffe,  were  indusoi- 
ous  and  able  artists  of  that  period,  yet  not 
entirely  free  from  affectation.  Watteau, 
who  painted  only  litde  sportive  pictures, 
in  a  very  afiected  style,  became  the  &- 
vorite  of  his  time.  Under  Louis  XV,  the 
taste  for  mirrors,  for  pastil  painting,  and  for 
cameos,  enthelv  supplanted  true  art  Loriot 
discovered  at  that  tmie  the  art  of  fixing  pas- 
til-colors.  The  family  Vanloo  first  began 
to  arrest  the  decline  of  taste ;  they,with  Ant 
Pesne,  Pierre  Subleyras  and  Le  Moine, 
might  have  succeeded,  bad  not  Christo- 
pher Huet  and  Francis  Boucher  effected 
the  total  ruin  of  the  art  The  latter,  who 
was  bora  in  1704,  and  died  in  1770,  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  subjects  of  the  lowest  de- 
bauchery and  unmorality.  No  painter  has 
ever  profaned  art  like  Boucher.  Attiret, 
bora  at  Dole  in  1702,  went,  in  1737,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Christian  missionaries,  to 
Pekin,  where  the  emperor  of  China  and 
the  grandees  of  the  empire  were  so  much 
pleased  with  his  performances,  that  he  es- 
tablished a  school  for  drawing,  and  was 
constantly  employed  for  the  emperor, 
who  intended  to  bestow  on  him  the  dignity 
of  a  mandarin.  He  died  there  in  17<x).  Af- 
ter a  long  reign  of  corrapt  taste  in  France, 
the  first  appearance  of  a  reform  is  pre- 
sented in  the  works  of  Jos.  Veraet  (q.  v.), 
a  landscape  painter,  bom  in  1714,  died 
hi  1789.  His  representations  of  the  sea, 
in  all  its  different  aspectEi,  and  his  views 
of  sea-ports,  are  inimitable.  Strong  feel- 
ing, a  rich  imagination,  and  an  unremitted 
study  of  nature,  were  the  causes  of  his 
success.  Count  Caylus,  bora  in  1692, 
cbed  in  1765,  a  zealous  antiquary,  did 
much  for  French  ait,  and  founded  prizes 
for  the  encouragement  of  artists.  Greuze, 
who  is  often  called  the  painter  of  the 
gracesj  now  appeared.  He  was  bom  at 
Toumus  in  1726,  and  died  in  1805.  lie 
may  be  called  the  tme  national  painter  of 
the  French ;  for  his  pictures,  the  subjects 
of  which  are  entirely  taken  from  domestic 
life,  exhibit  the  most  characteristic  traits 
of  the  French  manner  of  thinking  and 
feeling.  His  pictures  are  executed  m  a 
simple  and  lovely  style,  but  are  not  entirely 
fi!ee  fiom  afiectation.  He  was  the  mventor 
of  that  popular  species  of  worics  called 
umUaux  dtgmrt,    Vien,  bom  in  1715,  at 


Montpelller,  became  the  fint  leformer  of 
taste,  and  the  fiither  and  Nestor  of  the 
modem  school.  His  paintings  are  distin* 
guiahed  by  a  noble  simplicinr,  correct  de- 
sign and  faithful  imitation  of  nature.  The 
celebrated  David  (q.  v.),  the  founder  of 
the  present  French  school,  was  his  disci- 

Sle.  This  artist  was  the  first  who  intro* 
uced  the  rigid  study  of  antiques  and  of 
nature,  and  thus  gave  rise  to  a  purer  style 
and  a  more  correct  drawing  than  had  ever 
before  existed  in  France.  His  influence 
in  refining  the  taste  of  his  nation,  his  zeal 
and  unremitted  industry,  his  affection  for, 
and  paternal  interest  in,  his  disciples,  are 
unparalleled  in  the  whole  history  of  art 
Vincent,  Regnault  and  M^nageot  are  dis- 
tinguished contemporarv  artists.  The 
revolution  broke  out,  ancl,  in  1791,  all  in- 
stitutions of  art  were  abolished  by  the 
national  assembly.  The  most  precious 
works  of  ait  were  destroyed  by  the  fuiy 
of  the  populace  ;  but  the  artists  were  in- 
spired with  a  new  spirit  A  society  was 
formed  under  the  name  of  the  natiomd 
rmubUcan  society  of  arliats,  to  the  meetings 
or  which,  in  the  Louvre,  every  citizen  had 
finee  access.  The  principal  events  of  the 
revolution  were  the  subjects  that  engaged 
their  pencils ;  and,  if  tbe  expression  was 
harsh  and  exaggerated,  the  insipid  manner 
of  the  former  period  entirely  disappeared. 
In  the  reign  of^Napoleon,  every  tlung  con- 
spired powerfully  to  promote  the  arts,  and 
a  great  number  of  distinguished  artists 
appeared.  The  three  nio^  celebrated 
schools  of  painting  were  those  of  David, 
Regnault  and  Vincent  Among  the  disci- 
ples of  David  was  Drouais,  who  died  eariy, 
at  Rome,  in  1788.  His  love  of  all  that 
was  sublime,  and  good,  and  noble,  his 
tenderness,  and  his  nigh  standard  of  ex- 
cellence, would  probably  have  made  him 
the  greatest  of  French  artists.  Gerard, 
who  gained  celebrity  by  his  great  histor- 
ical painting,  representing  the  entrance  of 
Henry  IV  mto  Paris,  stands  at  tlie  head 
of  David's  living  disciples.  Gros,  Ingres^ 
Peytavin,  Hennequin,  Berthon,  Seraugeli, 
Mad.  Laville-Leroux,  Mad.  Ang^lique 
Mongez,  Mad.  Barbier-Valbonne,  Van 
Br^t  and  Richard  (of  Lyons),  are  among 
the  most  distinguished  of  his  pupils. 
Richard  executes  romantic  scenes  from 
the  history  of  the  middle  ages  with  great 
delicacy,  uniting  the  charms  of  a  fine  dis- 
tribution of  light  and  those  of  aerial  and 
linear  perspe^ve.  Regnault  stands  at 
the  head  or  a  second  school.  His  own 
works  are  correct  and  pleasing,  although 
they  remind  us  of  the  old  style.  His  most 
distinguished  pupil  is  Gu^rin,  an  artist 
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of  the  fint  nnk.    Of  his  other  puink, 

Landon  (editor  of  the  JhmaUs  du  JutiWe), 
Menjaud,  Blondel,  Moreau,  and  especiaUy 
the  portrait  painter  Robert  ]e  F^vre,  de- 
serve mention.     Regnault  has  educated 
many  female  artists ;  and  several  of  his 
female  pupils  are  verv  distinguished,  as, 
Mad.  AuzoD,  Lenoir,  Romany,  Mile.  Lo- 
rimier,    B^noit,    Davin-Mirvaux,    &c. — 
Among  the  older  artists  in  Paris,  Vincent, 
La  Gr6n^e,  Taillasson,  Peyron,  Monaiau, 
Le  Thiers  and  Prudhon  (who  has  taken 
Correggiofor  his  pattern),  deserve  honor- 
able mention.    Girodet  (died  in  1825),  a 
historical  painter,  Isabey  and  Augustin, 
miniature  painters ;  Drolling,  painter  of 
oonveraation-pieces ;  Redout^,  an  excel- 
lent painter  of  flowers ;  Valenciennes,  the 
landscape  painter ;  Mad.  Claudet  (the  wife 
of  an    able   statuary),   a    successor    of 
Qreuze ;  Mad.  Kugler,  a  painter  in  enam- 
el, and  Desnoyers,  and  lierwick,  engrav- 
ers, ore  ornaments  of  the  modem  school. 
,  A  great  impulse  was  given  to  the  talents 
of  the  French  painters  by  the  collection 
of  works  of  art,  the  spoils  of  conquered 
Europe,  which  so  long  graced  tlie  museum 
of  Paris,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
zealous  and  talented  Denon.  But  few  of  the 
great  number  of  modem  French  artists  are 
inspired  with  the  calm,  sacred  spirit  of  art  ; 
they  are  often  too  theatrical,  posscjssing 
more  sentimentality  than  depth  of  feeling. 
The  mechanical  part  of  the  art,  however, 
they  execute  in  a  masterly  manner,with  ease 
and  boldness.    They  are  particularly  dis- 
tinguished for  their  excellence  of  design. 
tVenck  Academy.    A  society  of  learned 
men  and  poets,  having  been  formed  in 
Paris,  in  1629,  cardinal  Richelieu  declared 
himself  their  protector,  and  a  royal  patent 
constituted  them,  in  1635,  tlie  Acadimit 
Ihmgaise,  and  fixed  the  number  of  mem- 
bers at  40.     Richelieu  hated  Coraeillc, 
and,  therefore,  one  of  the  first  literary  de- 
crees issued  by  this  academy,  was  to  pro- 
nounce the  Old  a  miserable  tragedy.    Af- 
ter the  death  of  Richelieu,  tlie  chancellor 
Siguier  took  the  academy  under  his  pat- 
ronage.    Louis  XIV  next  declared  him- 
self their  protector,  and  granted  lliem  a 
room  in  the  Lovvre,  where  they  thence- 
forth held  their  meetings.  (For  an  occount 
of  the  divisions  and  doings  of  this  body, 
see  Acadermf.)     In  1795,  it  was  converted 
mto  the  mstiiut  de  France,  which  was 
charged  with  the  collecting  of  discove- 
ries and  the  advancement  of  the  arts  and 
sciences.    In  1804,  Napoleon  divided  the 
national  institute  into  four  classes :   the 
first  consisting  of  63  members,  for  the 
physical  and  mathematical  sciences ;  the 


second  of  40,  for  the  French  langna^ 
and  literature ;  the  third  of  40  members, 
8  foreign  associates  and  60  corres|)ond- 
ents,  for  ancient    literature    and    histo- 
ry.   The  fourth  class,  for  the  fine  arts,  had 
20  members,  8  foreign   associates    and 
26  correspondents.    In  1815,  the  name 
of  Insiitute  was  retained ;    but  the  four 
classes  received  dieir  former  names: — 
AcademU    dea  Sdencea,  Acadinue  Fnui- 
C4xise,  Academie  des  Jkscrqttiona  d  BeUes- 
lettrts,  AccuUnde  de  Peinture  et  Sculpture^ 
(The  well  known  Bv^raphie  des    Q^Mk 
ramie  de  VAcadimit  Franfaisej  Paris,  lc26^ 
is  more  caustic  than  witty.) 
•  French  Sculpture,    (See  Sculpture.) 
French  Poldica.    The  kings  of  France 
aspired,  at  first,  to  indepeixlence,  after- 
wards to  absolute  power,  and  finally,  after 
the  restoration  of  the  house  of  Bourbon, 
to  the  independent  authoritv  of  the  legiti- 
mate throne.    Capet  and  his  immediate 
successors  rendered  themselves  indepen- 
dent of  the  feudol  aristocracy,  by  establish- 
ing a  hereditary  succession.    From  the 
death  of  Hugh  Capet,  in  997,  the  father 
was  always  succeeded  by  the  son,  for  the 
space  of  200   years.     This  intnxhiced 
unity  into  the    government  of  France, 
which  had  been  divided  among  40  great 
vassals  of  the  crown.    The  establishment 
of  the  municipal  corporations,  in  1103; 
under  Louis   VI,  contributed   much    to 
strengthen  die  royal  autliority  against  the 
feudal  aristocracy.     The  power  of  the 
tlirone  was  still  fiirtlier  increased  by  the 
devolution  of  23  great  feudal  counties  to 
the  crown,  during  tlie  reigns  of  Philip  Au- 
gustus and  his  successors  (1180—1310). 
At  the  some  time,  the  king  obtained  ju- 
risdiction over  the  territories  of  the  bar- 
ons ;  and  the  division  of  tlie  kingdom  in- 
to districts,  in  which  justice  was  adminis- 
tered by  the  royal  judges,  gave  consistence 
and  unity  to  his  power.    In  the  same  pol- 
icy of  aggrandizement  and  domination, 
tlie  crown  acquired,  under  the  Valois,  sev- 
eral prerogatives,  as  the  right  of  coining 
money  and  imposing  taxes.     Philip  the 
Fair  (died  in  1314),  with  equal  success^ 
rendered  the  royal  power  independent  of 
the  church.     From  tliat  time,  the  privi- 
leges of  the  Galilean  church  were  secured 
by  several  concordates  with  the  popes;  but 
it  was  not  till  tlie  reign  of  Louis  XFV,  in 
1662,  that  they  became  firmly  estabiisiied, 
by  means  of  the  celebrated  Four  Articles. 
The  kings  next  aimed  at  absolute  power. 
From  1302,  the  three  estates  of  the  nation 
had  been  asBembled.    The  Valois  used 
their  efforts  against  them  with  various 
success,  till  Louis  XI  (1461—^)  laid  the 
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^Nindadon  of  the  absolute  power  enjoyed 
by  his  successors.  The  increase  of  the 
royal  doinaius  continued,  and  the  gradual 
ibrmation  of  a  standing  army  (from  1444) 
fumished  the  throne  with  an  instrument 
of  oppresraon.  The  parliaments,  also, 
gradually  acquired  political  privileges,  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  |)ower  of  the  states- 

SeneraL  But  after  the  latter  had  been 
estroyed,  the  Bourbons  also  annulled  the 
decisions  of  the  latter  by  authoritadve 
commands  (in  the  tits  dejttsUce).  The 
parliament,  however,  always  recovered 
Itself^  till  tins  contest  became,  at  length, 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  revolution.  From 
the  time  of  Louis  XI,  French  policy 
became  deceitful  and  violent,  and  am- 
bitious of  foreign  conouests,  in  order  to 
divert  the  attention  ot  the  nation  from 
the  increase  of  the  royal  power  at  home. 
This  tendency  completed  the  overthrow 
of  the  rights  of  the  nation.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  warlike  and  ambitious  spirit  was 
awakened  in  the  nation  by  the  conquests 
of  Charles  VIII  and  his  successors  in  Ita- 
ly, from  1494.  The  disputes  witli  Spain 
and  Austria,  to  wliich  the  Italian  expedi- 
tions ledj  made  the  French  cabinet  the 
centre  of  the  modem  political  system  of 
Europe.  The  military  treaties  with  the 
Swiss  (the  first  was  concluded  by  Louis 
XI  in  1475)  showed  the  strong  point  from 
which  France  could  shake  Germany  and 
Italy.  The  alliance  of  Francis  I  (died  in 
1547)  with  tlie  Porte  and  the  Protestants 
of  foreign  countries,  taught  her  how  to 
entangle  all  Europe  in  her  snares:  Her 
chief  object  became  the  weakening  of 
Austria  and  the  German  empire  by  inter- 
nal divisions,  and  the  managing  of  the 
North  by  forming  connexions  witli  the 
factions  that  divided  Hungary,  Poland 
and  Sweden.  But,  without  anv  clear  and 
consistent  plan,  she  obeyed  the  warlike 
ambidon  oi  individual  sovereigns,  and  the 
impulse  of  circumstances.  The  civil  and 
reli^ous  wars,  which  placed  the  house 
of  ^urbon  on  the  throne,  gave  to  the 
policy  of  the  court,  and  to  the  nation  in 
general,  a  stonny  and  violent  character, 
which,  at  a  later  period,  when  Richelieu 
had  made  it  subservient  to  the  calcula- 
tions of  a  superior  mind,  g^ve  it  that  im- 
petuosity which  shook  the  balance  of  Eu- 
rope. Richelieu  (died  in  1G42)  by  dis- 
arming the  Huguenots,  combating  the 
ffreat,  and  subduing  the  parliaments,  ren- 
dered the  royal  authority  completely  ab- 
solute, and  established  the  ascendency  of 
France  in  Europe  by  the  humiliation  of 
the  house  of  Hapsbuiv,  which  had  been 
the  object  of  Henry  IV.    From  this  time, 
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French  policy  assumed  diat  diplomatie 
form,  which  gave  to  foreign  aflairs  the 
first  place  in  the  administration  of  the 
state,  and  rendered  every  thiii^  else  sub- 
servient to  them.  But  Kicheheu  had  in- 
troduced into  the  French  cabinet  a  Ma- 
chiavelism,  which  spread  fear  and  discord 
over  all  Europe,  and  which  was  entirely 
at  variance  witii  the  open  policy  of  Hen- 
ry IV  and  his  great  ministei^i,  Sully,  Ville- 
roi,  Jeannin  and  D'Ossat,  whose  object 
was  defence  rather  than  conquest.  Fear- 
ful of  the  consequences  of  peace,  he 
thought  himself  secure  only  amidst  tlte 
conflicts  of  nations,  whom  be  set  at  vari- 
ance with  their  princes  by  secret  emissa- 
ries or  when  upheld  by  a  despotism 
which  prostrated  all  resistance.  French 
policy,  from  the  peace  of  Westphalia, 
was,  therefore,  directed  to  the  increase  of 
power  and  influence  abroad ;  and  the  self* 
ish  ambidon  of  the  ministers  entangled 
the  state  in  continual  quarrels,  in  oixler  to 
render  themselves  necessary  to  the  king. 
French  emissaries,  secret  and  public,  were 
scattei*ed  over  Europe ;  even  in  Titmsyl- 
vania,PeIand  and  Russia.  They  incited  die 
parties  against  eacli  other  in  Sweden; 
and  French  diplomacy  extended  its  snares 
over  Persia  to  India  and  China.  Riche- 
lieu had  fiiveh  to  French  policv  a  charac- 
ter of  bokiness  and  craft,  to  which  Maza- 
rin  afterwards  added  the  forms  of  cold  po- 
hteness.  Timid  and  faithless  in  his  meas- 
ures, he  took  advantage  of  ambiguous 
expressions  in  treaties,  or  endeavored  to 
gain  time,  and  attain  his  purposes  by  art 
and  cunning.  This  mixed  character  of 
violence  and  crafl  prevailed  in  French 
policy  till  the  restoration  in  1814,  except 
that,  according  to  circumstances,  some- 
times the  one,  sometimes  the  other  of 
these  chnracteristics  predominated.  Under 
Louis  XIV,  the  splendor  of  die  coiut,  the 
prevalence  of  the  French  language  and 
manners,  and  die  military  success  of  the  na- 
tion, gove  the  French  policy  greater  promp- 
titude and  decision.  Afler  the  peace  of 
Nimegueu,  it  became  despotic.  The  min- 
istera  of  Louis  arbitrarily  interpreted  trea- 
ties. Violence,  espionage,  corruption  and 
falsehood,  even  the  encouragement  of  se- 
dition in  secret,  were  all  practised,  if 
necessary  to  gain  tiieir  object.  What 
particularly  distinguishes  French  policy  in 
the  ago  of  Louis  XIV,  is  the  introdnc* 
tion  of  the  diplomatic  artifice  of  subjoin- 
iiig  to  public  treaties  separate,  and,  soon 
a&r,  secret  articles.  At  an  earlier  peri- 
od, Richelieu  had  concluded  mock-trea- 
ties, in  order  to  conceal  the  true  ones.  Al- 
though the  French  jiolicy  of  conquest,  at 
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tiiat  time,  also  included  viewB  of  commer- 
oial  advantages  and  naval  and  colonial 
power,  yet  these  were  not  pursued  on  a 
steady  plan,  the  increase  of  territory  and 
continental   influence  heing  always  the 
principal  object    Among  the  distinguish- 
ed statesmen  of  the  French  diplomatic 
school,  since  Richelieu,  must  be  mention- 
ed Bossompierre,  the  two  D'Avaux,  Ser- 
vien,  Lyonne,  D'Estrade,  Courtin,  Pom- 
pone,  Croissi,  Torcy,  and  the  cardinals 
Janson  and  Polignac.     The  noble  and 
resolute  Torcy  (minister  of  Louis  XIV) 
used    to  say,  Que  le  meiUeur  moyen  de 
tromper  Us  cours,  c^HaU  cPy  parUr  touioun 
vraL    On  the  other  hand,  after  the  death 
of  Louis  XIV,  tlie  French  cabinet  was 
disgraced  by  the  cardinal  Dubois.    The 
grossest  frauds,  falsification  of  state-let- 
ters, the  employing  of  abandoned  men, 
and  a  general  system  of  bribery  and  es- 
pionage, mark  the  administration  of  this 
venal  minister,  whose  favorite  principle, 
which  he  instilled  into  the  king  during 
his  y outli,  was.  Que  povr  devenir  un  grarut 
hanmt,  U  fallmt  Ore  tin  grand  sdUrat. 
Dubois,  however,  displayed   great  diplo- 
matic skill  and  activity  in  the  conclusion 
of  the  triple    and    quadruple   alliances 
which  gave  France  a  30  years'  peace  with 
England.    It  must  not  be  forcotten,  how- 
ever, that  the  disinterested  Pecquet  la- 
bored with  and  under  him.    The  French 
cabinet  regained  the  esteem  of  Europe 
by  the  peaceable  and  honest  character  of 
cardinal  Fleury.    This  cautious  but  too 
irresolute  minister  maintained  peace  until 
1740,  when  he  was  involved  m  the  war 
of  the  Austrian  succession,  through  the 
ambition  of  the  two  Belle-Isle.    Besides 
him,  Morville,  Chavigny,  Villeneuve,  the 
marquis  D'Argenson  and  marshal  Adrien 
de  Noailles  were  distinguished  for  diplo- 
matic talents.    But  soon  after,  under  Ber- 
nis  and  other  ministers,  the  French  cabi- 
net betrayed  a  weakness  and  want  of  ad- 
dress, which  proceeded  partly  from  mili- 
tary reverses.     Louis  XV,  a  king  who 
Bsually  said  and  did  the  contrary  of  what 
he  thought,  conceived  the  strange  resolu- 
tion of  establishing  a  secret  diplomatic  cab- 
inet, the  existence  and  activity  of  which 
were  not  only  unknown    to    his    min- 
ister of  foreign  affairs,  the  duke  de  Choi- 
seul,  but  were  frequently  directed  against 
him.    The  prince  de  Conti  conducted  its 
foreign  negotiations,  and  not  without  suc- 
cess, against  Austria,  for  12  years  (1747 — 
59).    He  formed,  in  Poland,  that  system 
which  was  called,  in  France,  the  northern. 
This  secret  diplomacy,  at  the  head  of 
which  stood  the  count  de  Brogllo,  finally 


received  a  direction  entirely  eontmy  to 
the  acknowledged  interests  of  France,  by 
the  treaty  between  the  cotat  of  Versailles 
and  tlie  cabinet  of  Vienna,  concluded 
May  1, 1756,  in  which  tl)p  marchioness  de 
Ponifiadonr  bad  a  great  share.    It  was 
not  seldom  the  case  (as,  for  instance,  in  the 
singular  correspondence  concerning  the 
abolition  of  the  order  of  Jesuits),  that  the 
minister  altered  the  letters  of  the  foreign 
ministers,  which  he  answered  to  suit  hie 
own  purposes.    Besides  this,  diplomacy 
was  mfluenced  bv  the  intrigues  of  tlie 
royal  courtiers  and  mistresses ;  one  of  the 
consequences  of  which  was  the  exile  of 
the  duke  de  Choiseul  in  1770,  an  able  and 
experienced  statesman,  though  a  prodigal 
mmister.    He  had  counteracted  the  ef- 
fects of  the  military  reverses  of  France 
by  his  alliance  with  Austria  and   Spain 
in  opposition  to  tlie  preponderance  .o€ 
Enguuid,  and  by  checking  the  progress  of 
Russia  by  means  of  Poland  and  the  Porte. 
After  his  dismissal,  the  feebleness  and  un- 
certainty of  the  French  cabinet  became 
more   and    more    striking.    There   was 
nothing,  therefore,  to  prevent  the  division 
of  Poland.    Count  de  Maurepas  yielded 
to  circumstances,  instead  of  endeavoring 
to  govern  them.     Count  de  Vergennes, 
who  always  observed  the  neatest  dignity 
and  delicacy,  notwithstanding  his  t»lus« 
try,  placed  his  policy  rather  in  delays,  and 
screened  himself  behind  diplomatic  forms. 
He  was  obliged  to  adopt  this  system  by 
the  domestic  condition  and  foreign  rela- 
tions of  France  at  that  time.    His  great- 
est error,  so  far  as  royalty  was  concerned, 
was  his  support  of  the  North  American 
colonies  against  England.    The  immedi- 
ate consequence  was  the  French  revolu- 
tion.   Among  tlie  later  French  statesmen 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  by  po- 
litical works,  must  be  mentioned  Praslin, 
Nivemois,  Chavigny,  Havrincourt,  Vau- 
guyon,    Breteuil,   Choiseul-Gouffier  and 
Kayneval.    French  policy  experienced  a 
total  change  with  the  revolution.    All  the 
slumbering  energies  of  genius  and  pow- 
er, boldness  and  cunning,  were  at  once 
awakened.      The    revolutionary    policy 
changed  its  character  at  different  epochs 
of  the  revolution.    The  majority  of  the 
first,    or  constituent   assembly,  had  the 
best  intentions ;  but,  inexperienced  and 
impetuous,  they  undertook  a  work  above 
their  strength.    By  tlie  establishment  of  a 
diplomatic  committee,  they  intruded  into 
the  secrets  of  (he  cabinet  of  an  irresolute 
king,  whose  weakness  had  already  appear- 
ed in  the  disturbances  which  took  place  in 
Holland  in  1788,  and  had  rendered  him 
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eontempdble  in  the  eyes  of  the  notion. 
Two  ministers,  Montmorin  and  Delessart, 
were  obliged  to  yield  to  the  popular  ha- 
tred.   Dumouriez  was  thenplaced  at  the 
head  of  foreign  afikirs  (1792),  and  with 
him   the    new   revolutionaxy    diploma- 
cy commenced.    He  introduced  into  the 
negotiations  a  language  offensive  to  the 
dignity  of  sovereign  powers,  the  first  con- 
sequence of  which  was  a  rupture  with 
Swlinia.    When  the  sum  of  1,500,000 
for    secret   expenses   was   increased  to 
4,500,000  tivres,  he  endeavored,  by  sepa- 
rate treaties  with  the  German  princes,  to 
secure  the  neutrality  of  the  empire,  which 
the  violation  of  existing  treaties  by  the 
national  assembly  had  provoked.      He 
then  challenged  Austria  to  a  war.    The 
management    of  foreign   afiairs,  having 
been  wrested  from  the  hands  of  tlie  king, 
was  conducted  entirely  according  to  the 
impulses  of  national  pride,  which  had 
been  wounded  by  the  proclamation  of  the 
Prussian  commander,  the  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, of  July  25, 1792.    The  whole  po- 
litical system  of  £urope  was  finally  over- 
thrown with  the  destruction  of  tlie  French 
monarchy;    and  the  peace  of  Basle,  in 
1795,  was  the  first  triumph  of  the  revolu- 
tionary diplomacy  over  tiie  cabinets  of  the 
coalition.    But  when  the  former,  over- 
powered by  the  commercial  and  colonial 
policy  of  England,  was  incited  to  new 
conquests  on  the  continent,  the  French 
continental   system  became   the  conse- 
quence.     The  director}'  endeavored  to 
establish  and  extend  it,  by  founding  repub- 
lics and  spreading  republican  ideas — ^Na- 
poleon,  with  better  success,  by  alliances, 
and  by  incorporating  the  conquered  ter- 
ritories with  France.    The  rights  of  na- 
tions and  good  faith  were  equally  disre- 
garded.   By  holding  out  the  prospect  of 
increase  of  territory,  by  tiie  show  of  libe- 
ral ideas,  or  by  threats,  the  princes  were 
divided  from  tiieir  subjects,  and  subjects 
finom  their  princes,  till,  at  last,  both  prin- 
ces and  subjects  were  overcome.    The 
consequences  of  this  cunning   on    the 
one  side,  and  the  grossest  error  on  the 
other,  are  too  well  known.     But  Napo- 
leon's ambition  overthrew  his  own  throne. 
In  vain  the  prudent  Talleyrand  and  the 
cautious  Fouch^  warned  him.     Pitt  kept 
alive  the  hopes  of  the  cabinets,  Spain  the 
hopes  of  the   nations  ;   and  when  the 
flames  of  Moscow  blazed  over  all  Europe, 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  of  the 
north  of  Germany  was  awakened,  the 
military  ooveroment  fell  to  pieces.    After 
the  overmrow  of  Napoleon,  the  courts  re- 
turned to  the  former  policy.  Talleyrand's 


principle  of  legitimacy  reestablished  the 
throne  of  the  Bourbons,  and  with  it  the 
old  French  diplomacy.    The  right  of  na- 
tions to  give  a  constitution  to  themselves 
and  to  their   kings,  was  wrested  from 
them.  A  secret  party,  no  less  violent  than 
artful,  has  labored  ever  since  to  restore  the 
former  state  of  things.     On  the  other 
hand,  the  bold  language  of  liberal  ideas 
was  heard  in  both  the  chambers,  and 
Louis  XVIII,  by  the  advice  of  Decazes^ 
grasped  for  a  time  the  anchor  of  the  coik' 
stitution,  to  strengthen  the  tottering  throne 
in  the  conflict  of  parties.    The  domestic 
policy  might  now  be  called  constUvHona^ 
while  the  foreign  policy  was  still  fettered 
by  the  treaty  of  Chaumont    But  when 
the  French  cabinet  was  leagued  with  the 
four  other  principal  powers,  by  the  con- 
gress of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1818,  and 
quiet  appeared  to  be  restored  in  the  inte- 
rior, the    government  then  aimed  at  a 
greater  independence  of  the  chambers, 
and  prevailed  by  destroying  tlie  form  of 
election  which  had  been  before  established. 
From  tiiat  time,  France,  in  her  foreign  pol- 
icy (at  Laybach  and  Veroua|,  incUned 
more  to  the  system  of  the  three  ^reat 
continental  powers,  than  to  the  principles 
of  tiie  English  ministry.    The  invasion 
of  Spain  by  tiie  French  army,  under  the 
duke  of  Angouldme,  in  1823,  was  an  act 
in  whish  tiie  French  government  went  to 
the  full  length  of  tiie  principles  of  legit- 
imacy and   tiie   right    of  armed  inter- 
ference maintained  by  the  holy  alliance. 
The  same  devotion  to  the  principles  of 
legitimacy  prevented  them,  for  a  long  time, 
from  acknowledging,  in  any  manner,  the 
independence  of  the  South  American  re- 
publics, notwithstanding  the  earnest  peti- 
tions of  the  mercantile  classes.  At  length, 
in  1827,  they  consented  to  accredit,  pub- 
licly, such  agents  as  the  new  repuolics 
might  send  to  reside  in  France,  although 
regular  diplomatic  relations  have  not  as 
yet  been  established  with  these  countries. 
When  the  ti'oubles  broke  out  in  Portugal, 
in  1826,  the  finn  attitude  of  England  pre- 
vented any  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
continental  powers  in  the  affairs  of  that 
country,  and  the  French  government  oo- 
opemted  with  the  Englisli  in  the  endeav- 
or to  prevent  any  such  interference  on 
the  part  of  Spain.    In  completing  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Greeks  by  the  expedi- 
tion sent  to  the  Morea  in  1828,  as  well  as  in 
the  part  which  the  French  fleet  had  taken 
the  year  before  m  the  battie  of  Navarino, 
the  French  government  cooperated  in  the 
policy  of  Russia.    The  foreign  policy  of 
the  new  dynasty  which  now  occupies  the 
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French  throne,  we  have  reason  to  hope 
will  be  of  a  noble  and  hij^h-minded  chaiv 
acter.  (See  FInssan'e  mstoire  gMralt  et 
raisonnie  de  la  DipbmaHe  Fyancaise,  (until 
1772,  2(1  edition,  Paris,  1811,  7  vols.),  and 
tlie  sketch  of  the  history  of  France,  in 
the  preceding  part  of  this  article;  also  the 
articles  Louis  XVUI,  and  CharUa  X) 
/VencA  Church.  (See  GaUican  Church.) 
French  Theatre.  (See  Paris  Theatre.) 
Frakce,  Isle  of  ;  an  ancient  province 
of  France,  so  called  because  it  was  origi- 
nally bounded  by  the  Seine,  Mame,Ourcq, 
Aiane  and  Oise,  and  formed  almost  an  isl- 
and. It  was  finally  extended  much  farther, 
and  was  bounded  N.  by  Picardy,  W.  by 
Normandy,  S.  by  Orleans  and  Nivemais, 
and  £.  by  Champagne.  (See  Departments.) 
France,  Isle  of,  or  Mauritius  ;  an 
island  in  the  Indian  seo,  belonging  to 
Great  Britain.  It  is  situated  alx>ut  600 
miles  E.  of  the  island  of  Madagascar; 
between  19^  58'  and  20°  31'  lat.  §.,  and 
57^  1&  and  ST"  46^  Ion.  E.  It  is  of  cir- 
cular form,  about  150  miles  in  circuit,  and 
oomi)08ed  chiefly  of  rugged  and  pointed 
mountains,  containing  caves  of  great 
extent  Some  of  the  mountains  are  said 
to  be  so  high  as  to  be  covered  with  snow 
throughout  the  year.  The  climate  is 
warm,  but,  notwithstanding,  very  whole- 
some ;  the  air  serene,  and  very  little  ex- 
posed to  hurricanes.  The  soil  is  general- 
ly red  and  stony,  thouffh  mountainous 
towards  th6  sea-coast ;  but  witliin  land 
there  are  many  spots  both  flat  and  fertile. 
The  whole  island  is  well  watered.  It 
produces  all  the  trees,  fruits  and  herbs 
which  grow  in  this  part  of  the  globe,  and 
in  great  plenty;  and  is  famous  for  its 
ebony,  esteemed  the  most  solid,  close,  and 
shining  of  any  in  the  world.  Groves  of 
oranges,  both  sweet  nnd  sour,  are  com- 
mon, as  well  as  citrons;  and  the  pine- 
apple grows  spontaneously  in  very  great 
perfection.  The  island  produces  little 
grain,  or  any  other  useful  vegetable,  ex- 
cept the  potato,  but  depends  for  pro- 
visions almost  entirely  on  Bourbon,  which 
is  considered  its  granary.  Bourbon  hav- 
ing no  port,  its  tnule  is  carried  on  entirely 
by  the  channel  of  Mauritius.  The  ex- 
ports consist  in  excellent  coffee,  a  picat 
part  of  it  raised  in  Bourbon,  cotton,  mdi- 
go,  sugar  and  cloves.  There  are  t>vo  ports, 
Fort  Loiiis,  or  North-west  Port,  the  capi- 
tal, and  Port  Bouii>on.  In  1822,  there 
were  87,G03  inhabitants,  of  whom  10,359 
were  white,  13,475  free  blacks,  and  63,769 
slaves.  The  inhabitants,  most  of  whom 
are  descendants  of  noble  French  famihes, 
are  remaricable  for  their  polished  man- 


ners. Education  is  much  attended  to. 
The  Lancastrian  method  of  teaching  is 
much  in  use.  The  accounts  of  the  gov- 
ernment are  kept  in  piastres  of  100 
cents,  and  those  of  the  merchants  m 
piastres  of  10  livres,  or  200  sous.  Since 
1820,  the  medium  of  exchange  has  been 
principally  paper  money,  ^Miyable  at  sight 
m  Spanish  dollars.  The  island  was  dis- 
covered in  the  16th  centuiy,  by  don 
Pedro  Mascarenhas,  a  Portuguese,  and 
called  Uha  do  Cemo.  Van  Neck,  a 
Dutchman,  having  found  it  uninhabited 
in  1598,  called  it  Mavritmsy  after  the 
prince  of  Orange.  In  1721,  the  French 
took  possession  of  it,  afler  it  had  been 
abandoned  by  the  Dutch.  In  1810,  it 
was  taken  bv  the  English,  and  conflimed 
to  them  by  the  peace  of  1814. 

FRAncHE-CoHT^ or  Upper  Burgundy; 
an  ancient  province  of  France,  forming, 
at  present,  the  departments  of  the  Doubs, 
of^the  Upper  Sa6ne,  and  of  the  Jura.  It 
was  the  ancient  Sequauia,  and  formed 
part  of  that  Roman  province  the  capital 
of  which  was  Besan^on.  In  the  division 
of  the  states  of  the  emperor  Maximilian,  it 
fell  to  Spain ;  but  Louis  XIV  conquered  it 
in  1674,  and  it  was  ceded  to  France  by  the 
peace  of  Nimegiiicn,  in  1678. 

Francia,  Jos^'  Gaspar  Rodriguez  de, 
celebrated  as  dicAtor  of  Paraguay,  is  a 
native  of  that  country,  whither  his  &ther 
emigrated  from  France.  He  was  origin- 
ally intended  for  the  church,  and,  ailer  a 
prei)aratory  education  in  Assumption, 
went  to  the  university  of  Cordova  del 
Tucuman,  to  pursue  the  study  of  theology. 
He  proceeded  so  far  in  the  execution  of 
this  design  as  to  take  his  degree  of  doctor 
of  theology ;  but  the  study  of  the  can- 
on law  having  given  him  a  taste  f<xr 
jurisprudence,  he  resolved  to  change  his 
professional  vie^vs,  and  to  become  a  law^- 
yer.  As  an  advocate,  doctor  Francia  was 
distinguished  by  singular  disinterested- 
ness and  generosity  of  temper,  not  lees 
than  abihty  and  uitepity.  Moderate  in 
his  wants,  and  pecuharly  studious  and 
retired  in  his  feehngs,  he  remained  a  bach- 
elor ;  and  to  his  secluded  habits  may  be 
ascribed  a  part  of  the  inflexibility  of  his 
character.  Add  to  which,  that  he  is 
constitutionally  subject  to  fits  of  melan- 
choly, bordering  closely  on  mental  alien- 
ation, which  occasionally  appears  in  the 
eccentricity  of  his  conduct.  On  arrivinip 
at  manhood,  he  was  elected  a  member  <^ 
the  cabildo   of  Assumption,  and  subse- 

auentlj^  held  the  office  of  alcatdcj  and  in 
lese  situations  exhibited  the  quaJities  of 
uprightness,  decision,  and  independence, 
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wbich  gained  him  the  esteem  of  his  coun- 
trymen.    Upon  the  establishment  of  a 
revolutionary  junta  in   Paraguay,  by   a 
Gonvention  called  in  1811,  D.  Fulgencio 
de  Yegros  was  chosen  to  be  president, 
and  doctor  Francia  secretary.    Tliis  or- 
ganization  contijiued  two  years,  during 
^vhich  the  government  was  in  effect  ad- 
ministered by  Francia,  who  was  the  onlv 
man  of  business  in  the  junta,  liis  col- 
leagues  having  neither  taste  nor  talent 
for  civil  affairs.    It  frequently  happened, 
however,   that   the   latter   opposed    the 
Mrishes  and  plans  of  Francia.    On  these 
occasions,  he  was  inflexible ;  and  liis  rem- 
edy was  to  retire  into  the  countiy,  and 
declare,   that   he   would    have    nothing 
more  to  do  with  the  government    His 
associates,    conscious    that    they    could 
not  get  on  witliout  him,  were  then  com- 
pell^  to   purcliase  his  return  by  com- 
pliance,    in    1813,   anodier  convention 
was  called,  at  the  instance,  probably,  of 
Francia,  who  proved  to  he  almost  the 
only  member  of  it  versed  in  books,  or  in 
business,  and  who,  of  course,  exercised 
great  influence  over  its  dcliberauons.    He 
persuaded  them  to  discontinue  the  junta, 
and  to  vest  the  government  in  two  annual 
consuls.     Yegros  and  Francia  were  se- 
lected for  tlie  first  consulship ;  and  it  was 
arranged  between  them,  diat  die  supreme 
power  should  l)^  exercised  by  each  in  turn 
tor  four  mondis  in  succession.    Francia 
contrived  that  bis  turn  should  come  first, 
and,  of  course,  two  diirds  of  the  year  fell 
to  his  share.    Not  content  with  this,  when 
congress  assembled  anew  at  the  expirap 
tion  of  the  consular  year,  he  persuaded 
them  to  alter  the  form  of  government 
again,  by  abolishmg  the  consulship,  and 
committing   the   executive    power   to  a 
dictator.    These  primitive  legislators  ob- 
tained their  political  doctrines  from  Rol- 
lin's  Roman  History,  which  doctor  Fran- 
cia brought  forwanl  as  a  work  of  authori- 
ty, in  regpud  to  the  function  and  name  of 
their  magistrates.    The  members  of  the 
congress    fell   in    readily    with  all    his 
schemes,  but  seemed  to  be  wholly  unsus- 
picious that  Francia  ex|3ected  or  desired 
to  be  dictator  himself.    Accordingly  diey 
selected  Yegros  for  tlie  office,  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  dieir  hearts,  and  would  have 
chosen  him,  if  doctor  Francia  had  not 
managed  to  defer  the  ballot  two  several 
times,  and  thus  had  opix>rmnity  of  dril- 
ling them  a  httle  in  the  duties  tliey  were 
appointed  to  perform.     He  was  unani-> 
mously  chosen  dictator  for  the  period  of 
3  years;  and  although  his   competitor, 
Yegroi)  exhiJnted  a  disposition  to  resist 


by  ibrce  the  authority  of  the  new  CmaBu, 

yet  the  latter  succeeded  in  averting 
the  storm,  and  quiedy  took,  upon  him- 
self the  office  to  wluch  he  was  elect- 
ed. Francia  now  fixed  his  residence 
in  the  Spanish  government  house;  re- 
formed his  manner  of  life,  which  pre- 
viously had  been  somewhat  loose ;  be^^ 
to  manifest  that  austerity  of  character  for 
which  he  has  ever  since  been  distinguish- 
ed. By  various  arts,  familiar  to  usurpers^ 
he  contrived  to  consolidate  his  power, 
and  to  prepare  the  inuids  of  his  country- 
men to  perpetuate  it' in  Ids  person.  It  is 
undeniable  that  he  displayed  uncommon 
sagacity  and  penetration,  uigenuity  in  de- 
vising, and  energy  in  executing  his  meas- 
ures ;  and  the  congress  of  1817  made  no 
difficulty  in  creating  him  pei7>etual  dicta- 
tor. After  diis,  he  threw  off  the  mask, 
attempting  no  concealment  of  the  diuiier 
traits  of  his  character.  Conspiracies  hav- 
ing been  entered  into  among  the  princi- 
pal citizens,  to  put  an  end  to  his  power, 
and  Francia,  with  liis  usual  good  luck, 
having  detected  die  plots  before  any  thing 
was  accomplished,  the  dictator  sacri- 
ficed great  numbers  of  die  conspirators 
and  other  sus]x;cted  persons,  and  cement- 
e<i  the  fabric  of  his  despotism  with  die 
blood  of  his  worthiest  countrymen. 
Thencefordi  the  internal  policy  of  the  . 
dictator  was  that  of  a  jealous  tyrant,  who 
governed  the  country  with  a  singular 
mixture  of  capricious  and  fantastic  des- 
potism, united  with  peculiar  sagacity,  or, 
perhaps  we  should  rather  say,  cunning, 
in  the  direction  of  public  afiSuis.  A  con- 
tinued succession  of  arbitrary  measures^ 
pursued  with  remorseless  cruelty,  broke, 
at  length,  the  spirit  of  his  people,  and  left 
him  nodiing  to  fear  from  them.  Concen- 
trating the  fimctions  of  state  in  himself 
and  securing  die  obedience  and  attach- 
ment of  a  small  standing  army  of  5000 
men,  he  has  continued  to  reign  undisputed 
master  of  Faraway.  Passing  over  many 
minor  acts  of  smgular  caprice,  of  no  con- 
sequence but  as  exhibiting  the  eccentrici- 
ty of  his  temper,  and  serving  to  show  the 
abject  condition  of  the  country  which  he 
rules,  we  adduce  only  that  remarkable 
feature  which  distinguishes  his  foreign 
policy,  and  has  coouiiunicated  an  air  of 
mystery  and  of  interest  to  his  name  and 
government  He  has  rigorously  prohib- 
ited all  intercourse  between  Paraguay  and 
the  neiffhboring  countries.  The  republic 
of  I^  Plata  made  an  attemnt  to  force  the 
province  of  Paraguay  into  the  confedera- 
cy; but  their  troops  were  compelled  to 
retire  in  disgrace,  and  tbey  have  sinet 
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been  content  to  seek  for  a  peaceable  con- 
nexion with  the  province,  but  without  the 
least  success.  Until  rery  recently,  no 
individual,  whether  native  or  foreigner, 
has  been  permitted  to  quit  Paraguay. 
Men  of  science  even,  who  chanced  to  en- 
ter the  country,  have  been  detained  in 
obedience  to  this  extraordinary  system; 
of  which  Bonplond,  the  companion  of 
Humboldt,  is  a  well  known  example. 
(This  gentleman  was  liberated  in  1829.) 
AH  that  we  know  of  his  government  is 
derived  from  the  narrative  of  MM.  Reng- 
ger  and  Lougchamn,  Swl<«  physicians, 
who  unfortunately  fell  into  his  power,  and 
suffered  a  detention  of  six  years  before 
they  were  allowed  to  leave  the  magic 
circle  of  his  suspicious  tyranny. 

FiiAKCis  OF  Assist,  St.,  was  bom  at 
Aflsisi,  in  Umbria,  ui  1182,  and  received 
the  baptismal  name  of  Johiu  He  was  af- 
terwards called  Francis,  on  account  of  his 
ftcility  of  speaking  French,  which  was 
necessary  to  the  Italians,  in  commercial 
afiairs,  for  which  he  was  destined  by  his 
fiuher.  He  was  bom,  says  Bitillet,  with 
the  sign  of  a  cross  upon  his  shoulder,  and 
in  a  stable ;  in  which  latter  circumstance 
he  resembled  the  Savior.  Without  in- 
dul^ng  in  such  practices  as  were  grossly 
vicious,  Francis,  whose  character  was 
naturally  yiekiin^,  sociable  and  generous, 
did  not  refiain  from  the  pleasures  of  the 
world ;  but  in  the  midst  of  this  mode  of 
life,  he  beheld,  in  a  dream,  a  quantity  of 
onus,  marked  with  the  sign  of^  the  cross. 
He  asked  for  whom  they  were  destined, 
and  was  answered,  "for  himself  and  his 
soldiers."  He  then  served  as  a  soldier  in 
Apulia,  but  was  informed,  in  anotlier 
dream,  that  his  soldiera  must  be  spirimal. 
He  therefore  sold  the  little  property  which 
he  possessed,  left  the  patenial  roof,  as- 
sumed the  monastic  habit,  and  girded 
himself  with  a  cord.  He  soon  had  a 
great  number  of  followen?,  and,  in  1210, 
his  order  was  confirmed  by  pope  Innocent 
III.  The  next  year,  he  received,  from 
the  Benedictines,  a  church  in  the  vicinity 
of  Assisi,  which  was  the  cradle  of  the 
order  of  the  Franciscans  (q.  v.)  or  Mino- 
rites. Francis  afterwards  obtained  a  bull 
in  confirmation  of  his  order,  from  pope 
Honorius  III.  Some  of  his  disciples 
being  anxious  to  have  the  privilege  of 
preaching  in  all  places,  without  the  per- 
misnon  of  the  bishops,  he  answered 
them,  **Let  us  win  the  great  by  our  hu- 
mility* and  respect,  and  inferiore  by  our 
preaching  and  example ;  but  let  our  pecu- 
liar distinction  be  to  have  no  privileges." 
He  then  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Pales- 


tine ;  and,  in  order  to  convert  the  suhan 
Meledin,  ofiered  to  prove  the  truth  of 
Christianity  by  throwmg  himself  into  the 
flames.     The  sultan,  however,  declined 
diis  test,  and  dismissed  him  vviih  nuirfcs 
of  respect.    After  his  return,  he  added  to 
tiie  two  classes  of  his  order,  the  Minorites 
and  the  Claristes,  a  third,  designed  to 
embrace  penitents  of  both  sexes.     He 
then  withdrew  to  a  mountain  in  the  Ap- 
ennines.   There,  if  we  may  believe  the 
legend,  he  beheld,  in  a  vision,  a  crucified 
seraph,  who  i>erfbrated  his  feet,  hands^ 
and  right  side.  On  this  account,  the  order 
received  the  name  of  straphic,    Francis 
died  two  yean  after,  at  Asaisi,  October  4, 
1226.    He  was  doubtless  a  man  of  great 
talents,  who  was  acniated  by  the  noble  idea 
of  teaching  Clirisdanity  to  the  poor  and 
neglected  of  his  time.    (See  Franciscans,) 
Francis   op   Paula,  founder  of  the 
order  of  the  Minims,  was  bom,  in  141^ 
in  the  city  of  Paula,  in  Calabria.     Ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  he  was  de- 
scended from  a  noble  family  in  impover- 
ished circumstances;  but,  according  to 
others,  he  was  of  less  illustrious  origin. 
His  fiither  destined  him  for  the  monastic 
Ufe.    At  the  age  of  14,  renouncing  his 
paternal  inheritance,  he  withdrew  to  a 
cave  in  a  rock,  sle[)t  on  the  bare  ground, 
and  satisfied  his  hunger  with  the  coarsest 
food.    He  had  scarcely  reached  his  20th 
year,  when  so  great  a  number  of  persons 
came  to  dwell  in  the  solitude  around  him, 
tiiat  he  obtained,  from  the  archbishop  of 
Cosenza,  permission  to  build  a  convent 
and  a  church.   Assisted  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  vicinity,  the  buildings  were  soon 
finished,  and,  in  1436,  ready  to  receive  a 
numerous  society.     Thus  was  founded 
the  new  order,  which  was,  at  first,  called 
the  hermits  of  St.  lYancis,  and  "wbs  con- 
firmed, in  1474,  by  j)ope  Sixtus  IV.    In 
1493,  the  statutes  of  the  order  were  again 
confirmed  by  Alexander  VI,  under  the 
name  of  the  Minims  (Latin,  fmmmt,  the 
least).    The  basis  of  the  Older  was  hu- 
mility, and  its  motto  charity.    To  the  three 
usual  vows,  Francis  added  a  fourth,  that 
of  keeping  lent  during  the  whole  year; 
that  is,  abstaining  not  only  fivm  meat,  but 
from  eggs  and  every  kind  of  food  prepar- 
ed with  milk,  exreptuig  in  cases  of  sick- 
ness.   He  practised  still  greater  austerities 
himsel£    This  extreme  severity  did  not 
prevent  the  increase  of  the  order.    The 
fame  of  his  miraculous  cures  reached 
Louis  XI  of  France,  then  dangerously 
sick ;  and  that  superetitious  tyrant  invited 
him  to  France.    But  it  was  not  until  he 
had  received  the  commands  of  pope  Six- 
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tin  IV,  that  Francis  aet  out  for  France, 
where  he  was  received  with  die  highest 
honors.  The  monarch  threw  himself  at 
bis  feet,  sappHcating  him  to  prolong  his 
lii^  Francis  answered  him  with  dignity, 
tokd  refused  his  presents.  If  he  was  un- 
able to  prolong  the  Me  of  the  king,  he  at 
least  aided  him  in  dying  with  resignation. 
Charles  VIII  and  Louis  XII  (fetained 
him,  with  his  religious,  in  France. 
Charles'  consulted  him  on  all  afiairs  of 
importance,  buih  him  a  monastery  in  the 
park  of  Plessis-l^Tours,  and  one  at 
Amboise,  and  loaded  him  with  honors 
and  tokens  of  veneration.  Other  princes, 
also,  gave  the  Minims  proofs  of  tneir  far 
vor.  The  king  of  Spam  wished  to  have 
the  order  introduced  i^nto  his  dominions, 
where  they  were  called  the  hrothen  of 
victory,  in  commemoration  of  the  deliver- 
ance of  Mala^  from  the  Moors,  which 
had  been  predicted  by  Francis.  In  Paris, 
they  were  called  hons^hommes,  Francis, 
notwithstanding  his  rigorous  mode  of  life, 
attained  to  a  great  ase.  He  died  at  Ples- 
sis-l^Tours,  April  2, 1507,  at  the  age  of 
98l  T^velve  years  after  his  death,  he  was 
canonized ;  and  the  Catholic  church  cele- 
brates his  festival  April  2.  (See  J^^nims.) 
Francis  I,  king  of  France,  called,  by 
his  subjects,  the  father  of  literaturty  was 
bom  at  Cognac,  in  1494.  His  &ther  was 
Charles  of  Orleans,  count  of  AngOul^me, 
and  his  mother,  Louisa  of  Savoy.  He 
ascended  the  throne,  January  1,  1515,  at 
the  age  of  21,  on  the  death  of  his  iather- 
in-law  Louis  XII.  Francis  determined 
to  support  his  claims  to  Milan,  and  to 
take  possession  of  the  duchy.  The  Swiss, 
who  had  established  the  duke  Maximilian 
Sforza  in  Milan,  held  all  the  principal 
passes;  but  Francis  entered  Italv  over 
the  Alps,  by  other  ways.  September  13, 
1515,  after  two  days'  fighting,  he  gained 
a  victory  over  the  Swiss,  who  had  attack- 
ed him  in  the  plains  of  Marignano.  This 
was  the  first  battle  vrfaich  the  Swiss  had 
lost  They  left  10,000  men  dead  on  the 
field.  In  this  ensa^ment,  the  king  gave 
striking  proofi  of  his  valor  and  presence 
of  mind.  The  old  marahal  Trivulzio, 
who  had  fought  18  batdes,  declared  that 
they  were  all  child's  play  compared  with 
this  cimbat  dt  grants.  Maximilian  Sfonsa 
now  concluded  a  peace  with  Francis, 
surrendered  Milan,  and  retired  into 
France,  where  he  passed  the  rest  of  his 
days  in  tranqiul  retirement  The  Geno- 
ese declared  ibr  Francis.  Leo  X,  alarm- 
ed at  his  success,  met  him  at  Bologna, 
made  peace  with  him,  and  granted  the 
well-4no wn  cottc<«date.    A  year  after  the 


conquest  of  Milan  (1516),  Charies  I  of 
Spam,  afterwards  the  emperor  Charles  y, 
and  Francis^gned  the  treaty  of  Noyon)  a 
principal  article  of  which  was  the  restora- 
tion of  Navarre.  This  peace,  howeven 
lasted  but  a  few  years.  On  the  death  of 
Maximilian  (1519],  Francis  was  one  of 
the  competitors  ror  the  empire ;  but,  in 
spite  of  the  enormous  sums  he  expended 
to  obtain  the  suffiages  of  the  electors, 
the  choice  fell  on  Charies.  From  this 
period,  Francis  became  his  rival,  and  was 
almost  continually  at  war  vrith  him ;  first 
on  account  of  Navarre,  which  he  won 
and  lost  almost  in  the  same  moment  He 
was  more  fortunate  in  Picardy,  whence 
he  drove  out  Charles,  who  had  entered  it, 
invaded  Flanders,  and  took  Landrecy,  Bou- 
chain  and  seveiut  other  place&  On  the 
other  hand,  he  lost  MDan,  with  its  territory ; 
and,  what  was  still  more  sensibly  felt  by 
him,  the  constable  of  Bourbon,  forced,  by 
the  intrigues  of  the  queen-mother,  to  leave 
France,  went  over  to  Charles.  Thisereat 
commander  defeated  the  French  in  Italy, 
drove  them  over  the  Alps,  took  Toulon, 
and  laid  aege  to  Marseilles.  Francis 
fiew  to  the  defence  of  Provence,  and,  af> 
ter  delivering  it,  advanced  into  the  Milan- 
ese, and  laid  siege  to  Pavia  (1524).  But, 
while  carrying  on  this  siege  in  the  midst 
of  winter,  he  was  imprudent  enough  to 
send  16,000  of  his  troops  to  attempt  the 
couauest  of  Naples,  which  left  him  too 
weak  to  vrithstand  the  forces  of  the  em- 
peror, and  he  was  entirelv  defeated  at 
Pavia,  February  24,  1525.'  He  himself, 
after  having  two  horses  killed  under  him, 
fell,  with  his  principal  officers,  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  Though  surround- 
ed, and  without  hope  of  rescue,  he  yet  re- 
fused to  surrender  his  sword  to  a  French 
officer,  the  oidy  one  who  had  followed 
the  constable.  He  could  not  endure  the 
thought  that  Bourbon  should  receive  tiiis 
proof  of  his  humihauon.  De  Lannoy, 
viceroy  of  Naples,  was  then  called,  to 
whom  he  gave  up  his  sword.  On  this 
occasion,  he  wrote  to  his  motlier,  *^  All  is 
lost  except  our  honor."  Francis  wae 
carried  to  Madrid,  and  kept  in  confine- 
ment He  could  recover  his  liberty  only 
by  signing  the  severe  tenns  of  the  treaty 
of  Januaiy  14,  1526,  by  which  he  re- 
nounced his  claims  to  Naples,  Milan,  Gen- 
oa and  Asti,  the  sovereignty  of  Flanders 
and  Artois,  promised  to  cede  the  duchy 
of  Burgundy,  and  to  pay  2,000,000 
crowns.  As  security  for  the  fulfilment 
of  these  conditions,  he  was  obliged  to 
give  up  his  two  youngest  sons  (for  whom 
he  was  exchanged  on  the  frontiera)  as 
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hoetagee.  But  when  Lannoy,  who  sc- 
companied  him  to  Paris,  as  the  ambaaaa- 
dor  of  the  emperor,  demanded  the  sur- 
rraider  of  Burgundy,  Fraucis  led  him 
into  the  aaaembly  of  the  Burgundian 
estates,  who  declared  that  the  king  had  no 
riffht  to  dismember  the  monarchy.  In 
addidon  to  this,  Lannoy  had  the  mordfi- 
cation  of  witnessing  the  proclamation  of 
die  holy  league,  consisting  of  the  pope, 
the  king  of  France,  the  republic  of  Ven- 
ice, and  all  tlie  Italian  powere,  who 
agreed  to  check  the  advances  of  the  em- 
peror. Francis,  the  soul  of  this  league, 
commanded  Lautrec  to  occupy  a  part  of 
Lombardy  (1527),  and  thus  delivered  the 
pope  from  the  imperial  troops.  He  would 
likewise  have  taken  Naples,  had  not  the 
plague  destroyed  almost  the  whole  of  the 
French  army,  with  their  general  (1528). 
This  loss  hastened  the  peace  of  Cambray, 
signed  in  1529.  The  king  of  France  re- 
aiffned  a  part  of  his  claims,  and  retain- 
ed Burgimdy,  but  was  obliged  to  pay 
1^200,0&  crowns  as  a  ransom  for  his  two 
sons,  and  married  Eleonora,  widow  of  the 
king  of  Portugal,  and  sister  of  the  empe- 
ror. But  this  peace  was  of  short  duration. 
Milan,  the  constant  object  of  contention, 
and  the  pave  of  the  French,  still  excited 
the  ambition  of  Francis.  In  1535,  he 
once  more  invaded  Italy,  and  made  him- 
self master  of  Savoy.  But  the  emperor 
made  a  descent  upon  Provence,  and  be- 
sieged Marseilles.  In  the  mean  time, 
Francis  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Soli- 
man  II.  The  imperial  army  could  not 
maintain  itself  in  Provence.  At  length, 
at  a  conference,  which  took  place  at  Nice, 
between  the  king  and  Charles,  through 
the  mediation  of  the  pope  (1538),  a  truce 
of  10  years  was  concluded.  The  empe- 
ror, who  some  time  after  passed  through 
France,  to  chastise  the  rebellious  citizens 
of  Ghent,  in  a  personal  interview  vrith 
Francie^  promised  to  invest  one  of  his 
sons  with  the  sovereimty  of  Milan ;  but 
no  sooner  had  he  left  France  than  he  re- 
fused to  ftilfil  his  promise.  In  1541,  the 
imperial  governor  del  Guasto  caused  tlie 
French  ambassadors,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  Venice  and  Constantinople,  to 
be  murdered  on  the  Po,  and  war  was 
again  kindled.  Francis  sent  armies  into 
Italy,  Roussillon  and  Luxembourg.  Count 
d'Enghien  defeated  the  imperialists  at 
Cerisoles,  in  1544,  and  rendered  himself 
master  of  Montferrat  France  now  prom- 
ised herself  unportant  advantages  from  an 
alliance  with  Sweden  and  A^ers,  when 
her  hopes  were  destroyed  by  She  alliance 
of  Cbaries  V  and  Heniy  VIII,  long  of 


England.  The  allies  invaded  Pieaidy 
and  Champagne.  The  emperor  rendercid 
himself  master  of  Soissons ;  the  king  of 
England  took  Boulo^e.  Fortunately  for 
France,  the  union  ot  the  Protestant  prin- 
ces of  Germany  acainst  the  emperor 
prevented  him  fi^m  following  up  his  sue* 
cess,  and  inclined  him  to  a  peace,  which 
was  concluded  at  Crespi,  in  1544.  Charies 
resigned  all  liis  claims  on  Burgundy. 
Two  years  after,  peace  was  made  with 
England.  ShorUy  after  (March,  1547), 
Francis  died  of  that  disease  which  had 
been  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  dis- 
covery of  America,  and  which  was  then 
considered  incurable.  He  possessed  a 
chivalric  and  enterprising  spirit.  His 
generosity,  clemency  and  love  of  letters 
might  have  rendered  France  happy,  hatl 
he  been  content  to  reign  in  peace.  His 
protection  of  letters  and  the  arts  hof 
caused  many  of  his  defects  to  be  over- 
looked by  posterity.  He  lived  at  the  pe- 
riod of  the  revival  of  learning,  and  trans- 
aited  into  France  the  remains  which 
survived  the  fall  of  the  Greek  em- 
pire. The  arts  and  sciences  first  began  to 
exercise  a  salutary  influence  on  die  char- 
acter and  manners  of  die  French  during 
his  reign.  In  1534,  he  sent  Jacques  Car- 
tier  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  from  Sl 
Malo  to  America,  the  result  of  which  was 
the  discovery  of  Canada.  Francis  es- 
tablished the  royal  college,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  libraiy  of  Paris.  Not- 
withstanding his  many  Avars,  and  other 
great  expenses,  he  left  a  flourishing  treas- 
ury vrithout  debts. 

Francis  II,  king  of  France,  son  of 
Henry  II  and  Catharine  of  Medici,  bom 
at  Fontainebleau,  January  19,  1544^  as- 
cended the  throne,  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  July  10, 1559.  The  year  previous, 
he  had  married  Mary  Stuart,  only  child  of 
James  V,  kinff  of  Scotland.  During  his 
short  reiffn  of  17  months,  were  sown  the 
seeds  of  those  evils  which  afterwards 
desolated  France.  The  uncles  of  his 
wife,  Francis  duke  of  Guise  and  the  car- 
dinal of  Lorraine,  held  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment. The  latter  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  clergy,  and  had  cham  of  the  finan- 
ces. The  former  had  the  dupection  of 
military  affairs ;  and  both  used  their  pow- 
er solely  as  a  means  of  gratifying  their 
pride  and  avarice.  Antony  of  Bourbcoi, 
king  of  Navarre,  and  his  Mother  Louia^ 
prince  of  Cond^  provoked  that  two 
strangers  should  govern  the  kingdoniy 
while  the  princes  of  the  blood  were  re- 
moved from  the  administration,  umted 
with  the  Cahinists  to  overthzow  the  power 
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of  the  Guises,  who  were  the  protectors  of 
the  Cathohcfl.  Ambition  was  the  cause 
of  the  quorrel,  rehgion  the  pretext,  and 
the  conspiracj  of  Ajoaboise  the  first  symp- 
tom of  the  civil  war.  The  war  broke  out 
in  March,  1560.  The  prince  of  Cond^ 
mras  the  secret  soul,  and  La  Renaudie  the 
ostensible  leader.  The  prince  of  Cond^, 
88  the  head  of  the  Calvinists,  was  already 
condenmed  to  die  by  the  hands  of  the 
executioner,  when  Francis  II,  who  was 
of  a  feeble  constitution,  and  had  Ions  been 
out  of  health,  died,  December  5, 1560,  at 
the  age  of  18  years,  leaving  the  kingdom 
loaded  with  a  debt  of  43)000,000,  and  a 
prey  to  ail  the  miseries  of  civil  war. 

Fraitcis  I,  Stephen,  eldest  son  of  Leo- 
pold duke  of  Lorraine,  emperor  of  Gfer- 
many,  was  bom  in  1708.  In  1723,  he 
'Went  to  Vienna,  and  was  invested  with 
the  Silesian  duchy  of  Teschen.  On  the 
death  of  his  fiither,  in  1729,  he  succeeded 
to  the  duchies  of  Lorraine  and  Bar,  of 
which,  however,  he  did  not  lone  retain 
possession.  In  1733,  Stanislaus  Lesczin- 
sky  was  chosen  king  of  Poland,  on  the 
death  of  Frederic  Augustus  of  Saxony ; 
but,  being  expelled  m>m  that  kingdom, 
his  son-in-law,  Louis  XV,  demanded  fi^m 
the  emperor,  who  had  been  his  principal 
8ntagoni8t,an  indemnification  for  nim.  As 
France  had  long  laid  claims  to  Lorraine, 
and  repeatedly  rendered  herself  mistress 
of  it,  it  was  stipulated,  in  the  preliminaiy 
peace  of  Vienna,  1735,  that  the  duke  of 
Lonraine  should  cede  that  countiy  to  king 
Sianialaus,  and,  on  his  death,  to  France 
for  ever;  and  that,  in  return,  he  should 
succeed  to  the  crand-duchy  of  Tuscany, 
on  the  death  of  the  giand-duke,  John 
Gosto,  the  last  of  the  MedicL  This  took 
I^ace  in  1737.  In  1736,  Francis  had 
married  Maria  Theresa,  daughter  of  the 
emperor  Charles  VI.  He  was  appointed 
general  field-maisfaal  and  generalissimo 
of  the  imperial  armies,  and,  m  1738,  with 
his  brother  Charies,  commanded  the  Aus- 
trian armies,  in  Hungary,  against  the 
Turks.  After  the  death  of  Charies  VI 
(1740),  he  was  declared  by  his  wife  co- 
regent  of  all  the  hereditary  states  of  Aus- 
tria, but  without  being  permitted  to  take 
any  part  in  the  administration.  After  the 
death  of  Charles  VII,  he  was  elected  em- 
peror in  1745)  notwithstanding  jome  op- 
position, and  crowned  at  Frankfort,  Oc- 
tober 4.  He  died  at  Innspruck,  August 
18, 1765.  (For  the  memorable  events  of 
his  20  years' reifin,  see  Thereaa,  Maria,) 

Fraivcis,  sur  rhilip,  a  celebrated  pohti- 
daii,  son  of  the  translator  of  Horace,  was 
bom  in  Ireland,  in  1740.    He  was  edu- 


cated partly  unddr  his  fttfaer,  and  after- 
wards at  St  Paul's  school;  on  leaving 
which  he  became  a  clerk  in  the  secretaiy 
of  state's  office.  In  1760,  he  went  out  to 
Portugal  vrith  the  British  ei#ov ;  and,  on 
his  return,  he  obtained  the  situation  of 
clerk  in  the  war-office,  under  lord  Barring- 
ton.  He  was  dismissed,  or  relinquished 
th^Mst,  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  with 
thai  nobleman ;  and,  in  1773,  he  went  to 
the  East  Indies,  where  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  council  of  Bengal.  He  now 
distingmshed  himself  by  liis  opposition  to 
the  measures  of  governor  Hastings,  in 
which  he  seems  to  have  been  influenced 
by  personal  animosity,  the  violence  of 
which  at  length  occasioned  a  duel,  in 
which  Mr.  Hastings  was  wounded.  In 
1781,  Mr.  Frauds  returned  to  England, 
and,  shortly  after,  was  chosen  member  of 
parfiaraent  for  the  borouffh  of  Yarmouth, 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight  In  the  house  of 
commons,  he  joined  the  ranks  of  oppooi- 
tion ;  and,  on  the  impeachment  of  Mr. 
Hastings,  though  his  name  did  not  appear 
as  a  manager  of  the  proceedings  against 
that  gendeman,  yet  he  actively  supported 
them  on  every  occasion.  He  came  into 
office  with  the  Whig  administration,  and 
he  was  honored  wi3i  the  order  of  the 
bath ;  but  the  remainder  of  his  life  was 
undistinguished  by  any  circumstances  of 
importance.  He  died  ki  1818.  He  pub- 
lished several  poUti<ial  pamphlets,  and 
some  persons  have  supposea  him  the 
author  of  the  famous  Letters  of  Junius. 

FaANcis  I,  Joseph  Charies  (formerly, 
when  emperor  of  Germany,  called  iVcm- 
cts  11),  emperor  of  Austria,  king  of  Hun- 
gary, Bohemia,  Galicia,  Lodomiria,  of 
Lombardy  and  Venice,  &c.,  archduke  of 
Austria,  &c„  bom  February  12,  1768,  is 
the  son  of  the  emperor  Leopold  II  and 
Maria  Louisa,  daughter  of  Charles  IH, 
king  of  Spun.  He  succeeded  his  fiither 
in  the  hereditary  states  of  Austria,  March 
1, 1793,  and  was  crowned  king  of  Hun- 
gary, June  6^  1792,  emperor,  July  14, 
17S^  and  king  of  Bohemia,  August  5  of 
the  same  year.  France  haviiir  been  de- 
clared an  empire  (May  18,  1^),  he  as- 
sumed (decree  of  August  11,  and  procla- 
mation of  December  7, 1804)  the  tide  of 
hereditary  emperor  ofAiuAria;  and,  on  the 
establishment  of  the  confederacy  of  the 
Rhine  (July,  1806),  he  abdicated  the  crown 
of  Roman  emperor  and  German  king, 
and  rengned  the  government  of  the  Ger- 
man «npire.  He  is  a  man  of  very  litde 
intellectual  strength,  but  a  fiiend  to  jus- 
tice. In  the  following  sketch  of  the  prin- 
cipal features  of  lus  reign,  but  litde  must 
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be  attributed  to  him  pereonally,  as  is  gen- 
erally the  case  with  monarchs.  He  was 
educated,  at  first,  under  the  eyes  of  his 
fiither,  at  Florence,  and  afterwanis  of  his 
uncle,  the  ^nperor  Joseph  U,  at  Vienna. 
At  the  age  or  20,  Francis  accompanied 
his  uncle  on  a  campaign  against  the 
Turks,  and  in  the  following  year  teceived 
the  chief  command  of  the  am^  in 
which  he  was  united  with  Laudon.  Af- 
ter the  death  of  Joseph  (1790),  he  engaged 
in  tlie  administration  of  the  government 
until  the  arrival  of  his  father,  on  whose 
death,  in  1792.  he  became  emperor. 
France  declared  war  against  him  (April 
90, 1792^  as  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohe- 
mia. (See  Ckrmany,)  rrussia  at  first 
took  part  with  him,  but  afterwards  con- 
cluded a  separate  peace  "with  the  repub- 
lic Still,  however,  he  continued  the  war 
with  energy.  In  1794,  he  placed  himself 
at  the  h^  of  the  army  of  the  Nether- 
lands. Animated  by  the  presence  of  the 
monarch,  they  defeated  the  French  (April 
96)  at  Gateau  and  Landrecy,  which  they 
captured,  and  fl^ined  the  bloody  batde  of 
Touruay  (June  22).  The  states  of  Brabant, 
however,  refused  to  grant  him  troops  and 
money,  and,  apprehending  the  misfortimes 
that  ailerwfunds  befell  him,  he  left  Brussels, 
June  13,  to  return  to  Vienna.  The  peace 
of  Campo-Formio  (October  17,  1797) 
procured  him  a  temporary  repcNse.  In 
1799,  he  entered  into  a  new  coalition  vrith 
England  and  Russia  against  the  republic ; 
but,  in  1801,  Russia  and  Austria  were 
compelled  to  conclude  the  peace  of 
Luneville.  In  1805,  war  again  broke 
out  between  Austria  and  France.  But, 
after  the  batde  of  Austerlitz  (q.  v.),  De- 
cember 2,  1805,  the  terms  of  an  armis- 
tice and  basiB  of  a  treaty  were  setded  in 
a  personal  interview  between  Francis  I 
and  the  emperor  of  France,  at  the  biv- 
ouac of  the  latter,  and  the  peace  of  Pres- 
burg  was  signed  on  the  26tn  of  the  same 
month.  In  1806  and  1807,  during  die 
war  between  France  on  the  one  side,  and 
Russia  and  Prussia  on  the  other,  Fran- 
ois  I  observed  the  most  exact  neutrality, 
and  offered  (April  3, 1807)  his  mediation 
between  the  contending  parties,  but  in 
vain.  However,  the  proclamation  of 
Francis,  addressed  to  the  people  of  Aus- 
tria, April  8, 1809,  the  call  on  all  German 
ny  in  his  name,  his  declanition  of  war 
against  France,  March  27, 1809,  and  the 
establishing  of  a  militia  throughout  his 
empire,  showed  plainly  that  Francis  was 
sever  more  anxious  to  prepare  himself  for 
war  than  after  the  peace  of  Tdsit,  between 
Alexander  and  Napoleon.    Although  the 


Tear  1809  was  a  period  of  tevean,  jret 
his  losses  appeared  to  be  the  foundation 
of  a  permanent  peace  with  the  dsantia 
power  of  France.  The  peace  of  VienDa 
restored  to  the  Austrian  monarch  hia 
capital  By  the  marriage  of  his  eldest 
daughter,  Maria  Louisa,  to  Napoleon,  a 
strong  tie  viras  formed  between  the  two 
impenal  houses.  His  second  vrife  was 
Maria  Theresa,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  IV, 
king  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  He  had,  by  her, 
13  children,  of  whom  7  are  still  tiving; 
and  among  them  the  crown-prince  Ferdi- 
nand Charies  (bom  in  1793).  By  his  first 
marriage  with  Etisabeth,  princess  of 
Wijrtemben^,  and  by  his  third,  v^th  Ma- 
ria Louisa  Beattix,  youngest  daughter  of 
his  uncle  Ferdinand,  arch-duke  of  Aua* 
tria,  duke  of  Modena  and  Brisgau,  con- 
cluded in  1808,  he  had  no  children.  His 
fourth  wife  is  Charlotte,  second  daughter 
of  Maximilian  Joseph,  king  of  Bavaria 
(divorced  fit>m  her  nrst  hu6mnd,the  piea- 
ent  king  of  Wiirtemberg,  in  January, 
1816,  and  married  to  the  emperor  Franos 
in  November,  1816).  The  ftmily  tie,  that 
was  to  bind  Austria  and  France,  could 
not  appease  the  ambition  of  his  son-in- 
law  ;  and,  although  ibe  emperor  Frandsi 
at  the  memorable  interview  at  Dresden,  in 
1812,  united  with  him,  yet  this  union  was 
of  short  duration.  In  1813,  Francis  I  en- 
tered into  an  alliance  with  Russia  and 
Prussia  against  France  and  was  present 
to  the  close  of  the  contest  Dunnv  a 
space  of  eight  months  (from  Ocu£er, 
1814,  to  May,  1815),  the  greater  part  of 
the  European  sovereigns  wero  assembled 
at  the  congress  in  his  capitaL  By  the 
treaties  of  peace  concluded  in  Paris,  and 
the  treaty  concluded  with  Bavaiia,  April 
14, 1816,  Francis  I  has  become  the  sove* 
reign  of  a  country  such  as  none  of  his 
ancestors  ever  swayed.    (See  Augtria) 

Franciscans,  or  Minoiutes  {Jrdrtt 
minoreSf  as  they  were  called  by  their  foun- 
der, in  token  of  humility),  are  the  man- 
hers  of  the  religious  order  established  by 
St  Francis  of  Assisi  (q.  v.),  in  1208,  i^ 
collecting  followers  near  the  church  of 
Pordeella  or  Portiimcula,  at  Assisi,  in  Na- 
ples. The  order  was  distinguished  by 
vows  of  absolute  poverty,  and  a  renuncia- 
tion of  all  the  pleasures  of  the  worid,  and 
was  intended  to  serve  the  church  by  its 
care  of  the  religious  state  of  the  people, 
so  neglected  by  the  secular  clemr  of  that 
time.  Learning  and  intellectuftf  aoGom- 
phslmients  its  members  were  not  to  aim 
after.  St  Francis  hkewise  strictly  pro- 
hibited his  followers  from  possesBing  any 
property  whatever.    The  nde  of  tM  or- 
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der,  amcdoned  by  the  pope,  in  1310  and 
129E3,  destined  them  to  beg  and  to  preach. 
The  popes  granted  them  extensive  privi- 
leges, which  soon  became  equally  burden- 
some  to  the  laity  and  clergy,  particularly 
as  they  were  subject  to  no' authority  but 
that  of  tlie  pope.    They  often  encroached 
on  the  rights  of  the  regular  pastors.    In- 
dulgence were  granted  to  them  more  free- 
ly than  to  any  other  order ;  hence  the  ex- 
presaon  Portvunculaindulgence,  The  order 
soon  comprised  thousands  of  monasteries, 
aU  established  by  alms  and  contributions. 
The  rule  of  poverty,  so  strictly  enjoined 
by  the  founder,  was  somewhat  relaxed, 
and  the  monasteries  were  permitted  to 
hold  property.  This  change,  however,  was 
not  effected  without  divisions  within  the 
order  itselfl    Learning,  also,  did  not  long 
remain  excluded  from  their  monasteries, 
and  distinguished  scholars,  as  Bonaven- 
tora,  Alexander  de  Hales,  Duns  Scotus, 
Roger  Bacon  and  others  obtained  a  ce- 
lebn^  which  justified  the  admission  of 
the  Minorites  to  the  chairs  of  the  uuiver- 
ntiesb     They  defended  the  immaculate 
conception  of  the  Virgin  Maiy  against 
the  Dominicans;  their  animosity  against 
whom  has  been  maintained  even  down 
to  a  late  period,  in  the  disputes  between 
the  Scot&ts  (Franciscans)  and  Thomists 
(Dominicansj.     With  their   rivals,  they 
were,  firom  the  ISth  to  thelGth  century, 
the  confessors  of  princes  and  the  rulers 
of  the  Christian  world.    They  were  then 
superseded  by  the  Jesuits ;  but,  by  a  pru- 
dent compromise  with  tlfem,  they  retain- 
ed more  influence  than  the  Dominicans. 
Several  Franciscans   have  risen  to  the 
bigliest  offices  of  the  church ;  the  popes 
Nicholas  IV,  Alexander  V,  Sixtus  IV  and 
V,  and  Clement  XIV,  were  from  this  or- 
der.   Some  members  of  the  order  declar- 
ed this  to  be  an  unpardonable  deviation 
from  its  rules,  and  therefore  formed  par- 
ticular firatemities,  such  as  tiie  Caesarini- 
ans  and  Cclestines  in  the  13th  century, 
the  Spirituals  in  the  14th  century.     In 
1363,  the  disddents  were  united,  by  St 
Paul,  in  the  fraternity  of  the  Soccolanti, 
or  sandal-wearers.     In  1415,  they  were 
constimted,  by  the  pope,  a  separate  branch 
of  the  Franciscans,  under  the  name  of 
Observantines,  which,  in  15l7,  when  Leo 
X  effected  an  accommodation  between 
the  different  parties,  retained  the  superi- 
ority.   Since  that  time,  the  general  of  the 
Observantines  has  been  the  general  min- 
ister of  the  whole  order  (the  Franciscans 
use  this  term,  mtntfter,  servant,  by  way  of 
humility^.    The  Cordehers  are  a  branch 
of  the  Franciscans  in  France.    The  Rv- 


formatt  in  Italy,  and  the  RecoUeeU,  former* 
]y  numerous  in  France  ^so  caUed  because 
they  lived  a  strictly  meditative  hfe),  belong 
to  the  brethren  of  the  observance.  The 
strictest  are  the  Alcantarines,  who  follow 
the  reforms  introduced  by  Peter  of  Al- 
cantara, and  go  with  their  feet  entirely 
bare.  They  ai^  numerous  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  but  not  in  Italy.  The  branches 
of  the  Observants,  under  their  common 
general,  fonn  two  families — the  cismontane^ 
who  have  66  provinces,  now  generally  in 
a  feeble  state,  in  Italy  and  Upper  Germa- 
ny, m  Hunffary,  Poland,  Palestine  and 
Syria ;  the  wtrairumUmey  with  81  provin- 
ces, in  Spain,  Portugal,  Asia,  Afiica, 
America  and  the  islands.  That  portion 
of  the  Franciscans  who  wear  shoes,  or 
the  conventuals,  are  much  less  numerous. 
Before  the  French  revolution,  they  had  30 
provinces,  with  100  convents  and  15,000 
monks.  They  are  now  found  only  here 
and  there  in  the  south  of  Gerniaiiy,  in 
Switzerland  and  Italy,  where  they  have 
given  up  begging,  and  serve  as  professors 
in  the  colleges.  A  coarse  woollen  frock, 
with  a  cord  round  the  waist,  to  which  a 
rope  with  a  knotted  scourge  is  suspended, 
is  the  common  dress  of  all  the  Francis- 
cans. In  1528,  Matthew  of  Bassi  found- 
ed the  Capuchins,  a  branch  of  die  Minor- 
ites, still  more  strict  than  the  Observan- 
tines. Since  1619,  they  have  had  a  par- 
ticular general.  In  the  18th  century,  they 
had  17W)  convents,  with  25,000  membera. 
Sl  Francis  himself  collected  nuns  in 
1209,  who  were  sometimes  called  Damt- 
amsHnes^  firom  their  first  church  at  St. 
Damian,  in  Assisi.  St.  Clare  was  their 
first  prioress ;  hence  they  were  also  called 
the  nuns  of  St,  Clare,  The  nuns  were 
also  divided  into  branches,  according  to 
the  severity  of  their  rules.  The  Urban- 
ists  were  a  branch  founded  by  pope  Ur- 
ban IV ;  they  revered  St  Isabelle,  daugh- 
ter of  Louis  VIII  of  France,  as  then- 
mother.  Other  branches  are  the  female 
Capuchins  and  barefooted  nuns,  of  the 
strictest  observance ;  also  the  Annuntiata. 
In  the  18th  century,  tiiere  were  28,000 
Franciscan  nuns,  in  900  convents.  Thev 
were  formerly  supported  by  the  alms  col- 
lected by  the  monks;  they  now  live  by 
the  revenues  of  their  convents.  St  Fran- 
cis also  founded,  in  1221,  a  third  order,  of 
both  sexes,  for  persons  who  did  not  wish 
to  take  the  monastic  vows,  and  yet  desired 
to  adopt  a  few  of  the  easier  observances. 
They  are  called  TerHarians^  and  were 
very  numerous  in  the  13tli  centuiy.  From 
tiiem  proceeded  several  heretical  fraterni- 
ties, as  the  FraHceUi,  Beghxtrds^  and  the 
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Pieptuea,  as  the  strict  Tertiarians  in  France 
were  called.  The  whole  number  of  Fran- 
ciscans and  Capuchins,  in  the  18th  centu- 
ly,  amounted  to  115,000  monks,  in  7000 
convents.  At  present,  it  is  not,  probably, 
one  third  so  great,  as  they  have  been  sup- 
pressed in  most  countries.  In  Austria, 
they  are  not  allowed  to  receive  novices. 
The  order  flourishes  in  South  America. 
In  Jerusalem,  they  watch  the  holy  sepul- 
chre; and  in  the  Catholic  cantons  of 
Switzeriand,  they  are  engaged  in  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  young. 

Fraki^ois  de  Neufch^teau,  Nicho- 
las, count,  member  of  the  French  nation- 
al insdtute,  was  bom  April  17,  1750,  in 
Lorraine,  and  early  displayed  a  poetical 
taste.  Before  he  had  finished  his  13di 
year,  he  had  published  a  collection  of 
poems,  of  which  Voltaire  expressed  a  fii- 
vorable  opinion.  He  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  several  provincial  academies  in 
France,  and  was  expected  to  become  a 
star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  French  po- 
etry. This  expectation,  however,  was  not 
fulfilled ;  but  Francois  distinguished  him- 
self^ during  the  revolution,  as  a  patriot,  an 
able  statesman,  and  a  good  citizen.  In 
1782,  he  was  appointed  attomev-general 
of  St  Domingo,  where  he  translated  Or^ 
lando  Furioso  into  French  verse ;  but  the 
manuscript  was  lost  in  a  shipwreck  which 
he  suffered  on  his  return.  During  the 
revolution,  he  distinguished  himself  as  a 
friend  of  liberty,  and,  in  1793,  was  elect- 
ed a  deputy  to  the  second  nadonal  assem- 
bly. His  play  Pamela,  performed  in 
1793,  having  given  ofiTence  on  account  of 
its  moderation,  he  was  thrown  into  prison, 
fit)m  wliich  he  was  delivered  by  tno  9th 
of  Thermidor.  In  1797,  he  ^vas  made 
minister  of  the  interior;  and,  after  the  18th 
Frucddor,  he  became  a  member  of  the  di- 
rectoiy,  in  the  place  of  Caniot  But  he 
was  soon  removed  on  account  of  his  mod- 
eration, and  was  commissioned  to  obtain 
from  count  Cobentzl,  at  Seltz,  satisfaction 
for  the  insult  ofier&d  to  Bemadottc,  the 
French  ambassador  at  Vienna.  June  17, 
1798,  he  was  a  second  time  appointed 
minister  of  the  interior,  and  introduced 
the  exhibition  of  products  of  domestic 
iudustnr,  which  has  taken  place  ever  since, 
every  four  or  five  years,  and  has  been  im- 
itated in  other  countries.  He  was  remov- 
ed fit)nrj  this  post  previously  to  the  18th  of 
Brumaire.  Napoleon  created  him  sena- 
tor, and,  in  I8O0,  count.  He  ceased,  how- 
ever, to  take  any  further  port  in  public  af- 
fiiirs,  and  devoted  himself  to  his  Uteraiy 
purauits.  He  died  in  Paris,  January  9, 
1828. 


Franconia  (in  German,  IhaJm  or 
FVankiscka'  Kjrtis,  circle  of  Franconia) ; 
one  of  the  10  circles  into  which  the  Ger- 
man empire  was  formerly  divided,  com- 
prising one  of  the  finest  tMurts  of  Cierma- 
ny.  The  Maine  flows  through  it  from 
east  to  vrest  It  was  bounded  by  Suabia, 
the  Rhenish  provinces.  Saxony,  Bohemia, 
and  Bavaria.  It  belongs,  at  present,  moet- 
ly  to  Bavaria.  It  formcHy  contained 
1,500,000  inhabitants,  on  about  10,500 
square  milesi 

Frarconia  ;  a  post-town  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, in  Grafton  county,  28  miles  ooith* 
east  of  Haverhill,  74  north  of  Concord; 
lat.  44^  10'  N. ;'  population,  STJ.  The 
township  of  Franconia  is  little  cultivated, 
but  it  is  noted  for  its  minerals,  particulariy 
iron  mines,  and  for  its  sublime  mountain 
scenery.  The  Great  Haystack  mountain 
is  situated  in  the  north-east  part  of  the 
township;  and  ckMe  bv  this  moutttain, 
near  the  Franconia  notch,  there  is  a  sin- 
gular curiosity,  called  the  PrqfiU,  or  Otd 
Man  0/  the  MnmUan.  (See  Hassiadi 
Mouniain,)  Two  companies  have  been 
formed  for  the  manufiicture  of  iron  fiom  the 
mines  in  Franconia,  viz.,  the  New  Hamp- 
shire iron  factory  company,  and  the 
Haverhill  and  Franconia  company.  The 
works  of  the  former  company,  which 
alone  are  now  in  operation,  are  situated 
on  the  south  branch  of  the  Lower  Arao- 
noosuck.  The  hill  &om  which  the  ore  i« 
obtained,  is  situated  four  miles  south-west 
of  the  iron  works.  The  ore,  which  fe 
abunckint  and  eyceedingiy  rich,  is  found 
in  a  wide  vein,  imbedded  in  solid  roc^ 
and  it  has  been  excavated  to  the  depth  of 
about  170  feet  The  works,  however, 
have  not  proved  lucrative  to  the  proprie- 
tors, on  account  of  the  expense  of  pro- 
curing the  ore,  and,  more  ea)ecialiy»  for 
the  want  of  a  ready  mariset  for  the  iron, 
and  a  water  communication  for  uauisport- 
mg  ir.  Three  miles  south  of  these  iron 
works,  a  copper  mine  has  been  discov- 
ered, but  it  has  not  yet  been  wrought 

Frasconiaji  Wines  ;  Gerroan  winM 
produced  chiefly  in  the  Bavarian  circle  of 
the  Lower  Mame.  The  best  sort  is  the  2>t*- 
tenwein,  which,  afler  it  has  acquired  a  cer- 
tain age,  is  superior  to  any  other  Gennan 
wine  for  its  asreeable  aroma.  -^^T?^ 
sort  is  the  well  knovm  Steinwein,  i^^?' 
to  the  former  in  soflness  and  flavor.  Oth- 
er good  wines  are  the  Wtrthhrnntr  a^ 
Ddklbackar.  As  WurzburgistheneaJ^t 
larse  citv,  and  carries  on  a  considerawe 
trade  in  these  wines,  they  are  often  caUea 
H'unbwrgttnnu.  The  best  years  of  recent 
date  are  1783,  1791, 1811, 1819  and  182a 
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Frank  ;  the  name  applied  In  the  East 
to  all  ChriBtiaDfl^  probably  because  the 
French,  descendants  of  the  Gkaman 
Franks,  particularly  distingui^ed  them- 
selves in  the  crusades.  The  Greeks,  who 
were  accustomed  to  adopt  the  Turkish 
habits,  also  call  the  Europeans  of  the 
West,  or»  according  to  the  expresaon  of 
the  people,  "the  men  with  round  hats 
and  no  beards,**  Franks.  The  lAngua 
Franca  is  that  jargon  which  is  spoken  in 
the  Levant,  as  the  common  medium  of 
communication  between  Europeans  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  East  Its  chief  in- 
gredient is  Italian,  and  it  probably  origi- 
nated during  the  crusades,  which  brou^t 
many  different  people  together.  Madden 
gives  a  specimen  of  it  in  his  travels.  It 
resembles  the  Creole  dialects  of  the  West 
Indies. 

Frank  ;  a  German  prefix  to  many  geo- 
graphical names,  meaning,  sometimes, 
/ree ;  sometimes,  belonging  oi*  rdatihg  to 
(fte  lYanks  (q.  v.),  a  powerful  German 
tribe,  who  conquered  France ;  hence 
JFhsnkreich  (empire  of  the  Franks),  the 
Gennan  name  tor  France.— fVoniken^^ 
valley  of  the  Franks ;  Frankenhausaiy 
dwelling  of  the  Franks ;  lYankensUiny 
stone  or  rock  of  the  Franks. 

Fraivke,  Augustus  Hermann,  founder  of 
liie  oq>han  hospital  at  Halle,  and  of  seve- 
ral institutions  connected  vrith  it,  distin- 
guished in  the  history  of  philanthropy, 
was  bom  at  Lubeck,  March  23,  16& 
He  studied  so  assiduously,  that,  in  his 
14th  year,  he  was  ready  to  enter  the  uni- 
versity. He  studied  theology  and  the 
languages  at  Erfurt,  Kiel  and  Leipsic. 
In  1681,  he  began  to  lecture  at  the  latter 
university,  on  ue  practical  interpretation 
of  the  Bible,  and  met  with  so  much  suc- 
cess, that  he  was  attacked  on  all  sides; 
and  the  celebrated  Thomasius,  then  re- 
Biding  at  Leipsicy  undertook  his  defence. 
Franke  then  accepted  an  invitation  to 
preach  at  Erfurt.  His  sermons  atuacted 
such  numbeis,  among  whom  were  many 
Catholics,  that  the  elector  of  Mentz,  to 
whose  jurisdiction  Erfurt  then  belonged, 
ordered  him  to  leave  the  city  within  24 
hours.  He  then  went  to  Halle^  as  profes- 
sor in  the  new  tmiversity,  at  first,  of  die 
Oriental  languages^  and  afterwards  of 
theology.  M  the  same  time,  he  became 
pastor  of  Glaucha,  a  suburb  of  HaUe, 
where  his  institutions  were  afterwards  es- 
tablished. The  ignorance  and  poverty  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  village  filled  him 
with  distress,  and,  in  1694,  he  made  his 
firat  attempt  to  refonn  them.  He  first  in- 
structed destitute  children  in  his  house, 
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and  gave  them  afaii&  He  then  took  into 
his  house  some  orphans,  whose  number 
soon  increased.  Some  benevolent  citizens 
of  Halle  assisted  him  in  his  charitable 
work.  If  we  consider  the  present  extent 
of  his  institutions,  we  shall  be  surprised  at 
such  a  beginning.  They  now  increased 
yeariy.  In  1698  was  laid  the  first  comer 
stone  of  the  buildings  which  now  form  two 
rows,  800  feet  long.  Sums  of  money  were 
sent  firom  all  quarters  to  the  pious  philan- 
thropist, and  a  chenust,  whom  he  visited 
on  his  death  bed,  left  him  the  recipe  for  com- 
pounding several  medicines,  which  afier- 
vtrards  yielded  an  income  of  fiom  20,000  to 
30,000  dollars.  He  was  thus  enabled  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  so  large  an  institu- 
tion, without  any  assistance  from  govern- 
ment. Frequentiy,  when  he  was  entirely 
destitute  of  money,  and^appaiendy  inca- 
pable of  continuing  his' charities,  he  re- 
ceived unexpected  supplies,  in  which  he 
B^w  an  indication  of  divine  protection, 
particularly  as  this  often  happened  after 
fervent  prayers  for  the  orphans  and  poor. 
He  died  June  8, 1727,  at  the  age  of  64 
years. 

Frcmke*s  hutituHon,  formerly  called  the 
orphan  asylum  of  HaUty  consists,  1.  Of 
the  orphan  asylum,  in  which  the  greatest 
numlier  at  once  has  been  200.  Smce  its 
foundation,  4500  orphans  have  been  edu- 
cated  there  sratuitouslv,  of  whom  three 
fourths  were  boys,  and  the  remainder  girls. 
Such  of  the  boys  as  manifest  talents  are 
prepared  for  study  at  the  tmiversity,  and 
are  supported  even  there.  At  present,  the 
number  of  orphans  there  is  only  100. 
2.  The  roval  pctdagogitan,  an  institution 
for  the  eaucation  of  young  gentlemen. 
Since  its  establishment,  in  16^  2790  in- 
dividuals have  been  educated  in  it.  Thev 
pay  for  the  education,  which  is  of  a  high 
standard.  3.  The  Latin  school^  establish- 
ed 1697,  m  from  9  to  10  classes,  for  pupils 
of  less  wealthy  condition  than  the  for- 
mer, and  for  boys  of  the  citv  of  Halle. 
The  number  of  boarding  scholars  has 
sometimes  been  large.  4  The  Gtrman 
schools  for  boys  and  girls,  whose  parents 
do  not  vrish  to  give  them  a  learned  edu- 
cation. 5.  The  CansUin  Bible  Press  (see 
Canstein),  instituted  by  Canstein,  a  fiiend 
of  Franke,  in  1712,  the  object  of  which, 
was  to  furnish  the  bible  at  a  cheap  rBt& 
by  stereotyping  it  2,000,000  copies  of 
the  whole  Bible,  and  1,000,000  of  the 
New  Testament,  have  been  issued  firom 
this  press.  The  profit  belongs  to  the 
press,  and  is  devoted  to  rendering  suc- 
ceeding editions  still  cheaper.  6.  A  large 
libraiy  and  collections  of^  natural  histoiy 
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and  phikMophy.  An  income  ii  obtained 
fiom  the  eztenflive  apothocaiy's  ahop  of 
the  orphan  aaylum  of  Halle,  and  the  Hoi- 
Useht  Suchhathdlung  (book  establishment), 
one  of  the  largeat  in  Gennan^.  It  has 
pubHahed  all  the  school-claasics  at  very 
low  prices.  The  oeBcffl^pogtum  also  brings 
in  an  income  to  the  charitable  institutioo, 
and  contributes  to  its  support.  Charitable 
contributions  also  continue  to  be  received. 

FiUNKFORT ;  a  post  town  of  Kentucky, 
the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  state, 
in  Fnmkhn  county,  on  Kentucky  river, 
60  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the 
Ohio,  22  W.  N.  W.  Lexington,  52  E.  Lou- 
isville; Ion.  84°  4(y  W.;  lat.  38°  14' N. ; 
population  in  1820, 1679.  (For  die  pop- 
ulation in  1830,  see  U.  StaUs,)  It  con- 
tains a  state  house,  a  court  house,  a  peni- 
tentiary, a  jail,  a  state  bank,  a  thean:e,  &c. 
The  state  house  is  built  of  rough  marble, 
86  feet  by  54.  The  town  contains  seve- 
ral rope-walks  and  bagging  manufacto- 
rieSi  tobacco  ware-houses  and  powder 
mills.  The  site  of  the  town  is  a  semicir- 
cular alluvial  plain,  200  feet  lower  than 
die  ground  in  its  rear.  The  river,  which 
IB  here  100  yards  wide,  having  bold  lime- 
stone bonks,  forms  a  handsome  curve,  and 
waters  the  soutliem  and  western  parts  of 
the  town.  The  bottoms  on  both  sides  of 
the  river  are  very  broad,  and  are  subject 
to  intmdation.  For  several  years  afler  the 
setdements  commenced,  the  inhabitants 
were  afflicted  with  bilious  complaints; 
but  the  low  situations  have  been  rendered 
healthy  by  draining.  Steam-boats  of  300 
tons  come  up  \he  river  as  far  as  this  town, 
when  the  water  is  high. 

Frankfort  on  the  Mains  ;  one  of  the 
four  free  cities  of  Germany,  and  the  seat 
of  the  Germanic  diet,  situated  on  the 
Maine,  50°  S'  N.  lat,  8°  36^  E.  Ion.,  in  a 
charming  country.  Sachsenhausen  is  a 
suburb  of  Frankfort,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Maine.  Frankfort  itself  contains,  be- 
sides 5200  foreigners,  44,000  inhabitants, 
DAOsdy  Lutheran.  The  territory  of  the 
city,  as  fixed  by  the  congress  of  Vienna, 
contains  95  square  miles,  54,000  inhabit- 
ants, 4493  houses.  The  government  is 
republican,  according  to  the  constitution 
of  May  16, 1816.  It  has  two  burgomas- 
teis,  chosen  annually,  a  le^lative  senate 
and  an  executive  assembly.  Revenue, 
760,000  guilders;  pubUc  debt,  8,000,000  of 
guilders.  Frankfort  has  the  first-  scat 
among  the  free  cities.  It  was  a  free  im- 
perial city  in  1154,  and  its  rights  and  priv- 
^goB  were  confirmed  by  the  peace  of 
Westphalia.  The  Grerman  emperors  were 
crowned  here  in  the  later  times  of  the 


es^nre.  The  city  was  ibunded  ia  die 
time  of  the  Cariovingians.  In  1806,  ic 
was  given  to  the  prince-primate,  and  be- 
came the  capital  of  the  grand-duchy  of 
Frankfort ;  but  the  congress  of  Vienna,  in 
1815,  reestablished  it  as  a  fiiee  city.  Its 
constitution  has  deviated  fixim  the  ancient 
constitutions  of  the  imperial  cities  more 
than  those  of  the  three  Hanseatic  citiesi 
The  contingent  of  Frankfort  in  the  army 
of  the  Germanic  confederation  is  473 
men.  There  are  considerable  manuAo- 
tures  here,  and  an  extensive  commerce. 
The  fairs  of  Frankfort  are  celebrated.  (See 
Fair.)  But  banking  is  the  most  impor- 
tant business  in  this  place.  The  Roth- 
sc-hild  family  originated  here.  Bethmann, 
also,  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  bankers 
of  his  time.  Many  of  the  richest  peraons 
in  this  place  are  distinguished  for  their 
love  of  the  fine  arts.  There  are  several 
very  fine  collections  in  the  city,  and  that 
of  bethmaim  was  truly  grand.  Frankfort 
has  several  antiquities,  worth  seeing.  It 
is  Gotiie's  birth-place.  The  hotete  are 
generally  considered  among  the  finest  in 
die  world,  and  afiford  a  school  for  GSer- 
man  innkeepers. 

Frankfort  on  the  Oder;  a  city  in 
the  middle  mark  of  Brandenburg,  Pniaaiay 
widi  16,000  iidiabitants  and  1306  houses. 
It  has  a  &ir,  which  was  fbrmeriv  impor- 
tant Its  universi^  was  transferred  to 
Breslau  in  1810,  and  united  to  the  Catho- 
lic univereity,  already  existing  in  that  places 

Frankincense  (called  also  oUbanwn,  or 
simply  incense)  is  a  gum-resin,  wluch 
distils  from  incisions  rnade  in  the  ho8wel- 
lia  tkunferoy  a  tree  somewhat  resembling 
the  sumach,  and  belonging  to  the  same 
natimd  fiunily,  inhabiting  the  mountains 
of  India.  It  comes  to  us  in  semi-trans- 
parent, yellowish  tears,  or  sometimea  in 
masses,  possesses  a  bitter  and  nauseous 
taste,  and  is  capable  of  being  pulverized. 
When  chewed,  it  excites  the  saliva,  and 
renders  it  white ;  and,  when  burnt,  it  ex- 
hales a  strong  aromatic  odor,  on  which 
account  it  was  much  employed  in  the  an- 
cient ternples,  and  still  continues  to  be 
used  in  Catholic  churches.  Formerly  it 
wasfi[«quentiy  administered  medicinally, 
but  myrrh  and  other  similar  articles  have 
now  taken  its  place.  That  which  is 
brought  from  Arabia  is  more  highly  es- 
teemed than  the  Indian.  The  boswdHa 
has  pinnated  leaves,  the  fblioles  of  wluch 
are  pubescent,  ovate  acuminate  and  ser- 
rate, and  very  small  flowers  disposed  in 
ample  axillaiT  racemes. 

Franking  Letters.    (See  Posl- Qfice.) 

Franklin,  Beigamin,  one  of  the  greair 
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est  beneftcton  of  America,  vna  bom  in 
Bo0toii,JaiLl7,17Oa  His  father,  an  Eng- 
liah  non-confomust,  who  had  emigrat^ 
to  America  to  eDJoy  religious  freedom, 
was  a  tallow  chandler  and  soap-boiler. 
Benjamin,  the  fifleenth  of  seventeen  chil- 
dren, was  put  to  a  common  grammar 
school  at  the  age  of  eight  yean ;  and,  from 
the  talents  he  displayed  in  learning,  his 
fiither  conceived  the  nodon  of  educating 
him  for  the  ministry.  But,  as  he  was  un- 
able to  meet  the  expense,  he  took  him 
home,  and  employed  him  in  cutting  wicks, 
filling  moulds,  and  running  errands.  The 
boy  was  disgusted  with  this  occupation, 
and  was  soon  after  placed  vrith  his  brother, 
a  printer,  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  to  that 
trade.  His  early  passion  for  readung  was 
now  in  some  measure  gratified,  and  he 
devoted  his  nights  to  perusing  such  books 
as  his  limited  resources  eniwled  him  to 
obtain.  Defoe's  Essay  on  Projects,  and 
doctor  Mather's  On  doing  Good,  were 
among  his  earliest  studies.  The  style  of 
the  Spectator,  with  which  he  early  be- 
came acquainted,  delighted  him.  He 
^ves  an  account  of  his  exertions  to  im- 
itate it,  in  his  memoirs  of  himself.  As 
he  had  failed  entirely  in  arithmetic  while 
act  school,  he  now  borrowed  a  litde  treatise, 
'Which  he  mastered  without  any 'assist- 
ance, and  studied  navigation.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen,  he  read  Locke  on  the  Un- 
derstandinff,  the  Port-Royal  Logic,  and 
Xenophon's  Memorabilia,  Happening  to 
meetvrith  a  work  which  recommended 
vegetable  diet,  he  determined  to  abstain 
fi!t>m  flesh ;  and  we  now  find  the  philo- 
sophic printer  and  newspaper-carrier  pur- 
chasing books  with  the  litde  sums  he  was 
enabled  to  save  by  the  frusality  of  his  diet 
From  Shaflesbury  and  Coiiins  he  imbibed 
those  sceptical  notions  which  he  is  knovim 
to  have  neld  during  a  part  of  his  life. 
His  brother  published  a  newspaper,  which 
vras  the  second  that  had  as  yet  appeared 
in  America.  Franklin,  having  secredy 
written  some  pieces  for  it,  had  the  satis- 
faction to  find  them  well  received ;  but,  on 
its  coniing  to  the  knowledge  of  his  broth- 
er, he  was  severely  lectured  for  his  pre- 
sumption, and  treated  with  great  harsh- 
ness. One  of  the  political  articles  in  the 
journal  having  offended  the  general  court 
of  the  colony,  the  publisher  was  impris- 
oned, and  forbidden  to  continue  it  To 
elude  this  prohibition,  young  Franklin  was 
made  the  nominal  editor,  and  his  inden- 
tures were  ostensibly  cancelled.  After 
the  release  of  his  brother,  he  took  advan- 
tage of  this  act  to  assert  his  freedom,  and 
thus  escape  from  the  ill  treatment  which 


he  suffered.  His  ftther's  ditplaasure,  fab 
brother's  enmity,  and  the  odium  to  whidi 
his  sceptical  notions  subjected  him,  lefk 
hini  no  alternative  but  a  retreat  to  some 
other  city.  He  therefore  secretiy  em- 
barked aboard  a  small  vessel  bound  to 
New  York,  without  means  or  recom- 
mendations ;  and,  not  fuidinc  employment 
there,  he  set  out  for  Philadelphia,  where 
he  arrived  on  foot,  with  his  pockets  stuff- 
ed vnth  shirts  and  stockings,  a  roll  of 
bread  imder  his  arm,  and  one  dollar  in 
his  purse.  ^Who  would  have  dreamed 
(says  Biissot  de  Warville)  that  this  poor 
wanderer  would  become  one  of  the  legis- 
lators of  America,  the  ornament  of  the 
new  world,  the  pride  of  modem  philoso- 
phy 7**  Here  he  obtained  employment  as 
a  compositor,  and,  having  attracted  the  no- 
tice or  sir  William  Keith,  the  governor  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  induced  by  his  prom- 
ises to  {^  to  England,  for  the  puipose  of 
purchasmg  types,  to  establisn  himself 
m  business.  On  airiving  in  Londcm 
(1725),  he  found  that  the  letSsrs,  which  had 
been  delivered  him,  had  no  reference  to 
him  or  his  affairs ;  and  he  was  once  more 
in  a  strange  place,  vrithout  credit  or  ac- 
quaintance, and  with  litde  means.  But 
he  soon  succeeded  in  getting  business, 
and,  although  at  one  time  guiky  of  some 
excesses,  he  afterwards  became  a  model  of 
industry  and  temperance,  and  even  re- 
formed his  brother  printers  by  his  exant- 
Ele  and  exhortation.  While  in  London, 
e  continued  to  devote  his  leisure  hours 
to  study,  and  wrote  a  snudl  pamphlet  him- 
self on  Liberty  and  Necessity,  Pleasure 
and  Pain.  After  a  residence  of  18  months 
in  London,  he  returned  to  Philadelphia^ 
in  his  twenty-first  year,  in  the  capacity  of 
clerk  to  a  diy-goods  shop ;  but  ne  soon 
returned  to  his  trade,  and  in  a  short  time 
formed  an  establishment  in  connexion 
with  a  peraon  who  supplied  the  necessa- 
ry capital  They  printed  a  newspaper, 
which  was  mana^  with  much  abili^,  and 
acquired  Frenkhn  much  reputation.  It 
is  impossible  for  us  to  trace  all  the  steps 
of  his  progress  to  distinction.  His  indus- 
try, fnigtmty,  activity,  inteUij^ence  ;  his 
plans  for  improving  die  condition  of  the 
province,  for  introducing  better  systems 
of  education ;  his  municipid  services,  made 
him  an  object  of  attention  to  the  whole 
community.  His  advice  was  asked  by 
die  governor  and  council  on  all  important 
occasions,  and  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  provincial  assembly.  He  had  b^ 
gun  toprint  his  Poor  Richard's  Almanae 
in  1732;  and  the  aphorisms  which  be 
prefixed  to  that  for  1757  are  well  knows. 
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At  the  ace  of  twenty-seven,  he  undertook 
to  learn  FreDch,  Itanan  and  Spanish,  and, 
after  having  made  some  proffress  in  those 
languages,  he  applied  himself  to  the  Lat- 
in, lie  was  the  founder  of  the  universi- 
ty of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  the  American 
philosophical  societjr,  and  one  of  the 
chief  promoters  of  the  Pennsylvania  hos- 

S'taL  In  1741,  he  hesan  to  print  The 
eneial  Magazine  and  Historical  Chroni- 
cle. In  174^  he  invented  the  Franklin 
•tove  (see  Ftrt-place),  for  which  he  reused 
a  patent,  on  the  ground,  that  such  inven- 
tions ought  to  be  nuide  at  once  subser- 
Tient  to  the  common  ^ood  of  mankind. 
We  might  continue  this  chronological  no- 
tice of  his  services,  and  it  would  wow  the 
remarkable  versodlity  of  his  mind,  but 
oar  space  forbids  us.  Bein^  in  Boston  in 
1746,  he  saw,  for  the  first  time,  some  ex- 
periments in  electricity,  which,  though 
imperfecdy  performed,  were  the  origin  of 
the  most  brilliant  discoveries  which  had 
been  made  in  natural  philosophy ;  for  an 
account  of  which  we  must  refer  to  the 
ferdde  EUckrxdty,  We  cannot  avoid  being 
struck  vnth  the  unmediate  practical  appli- 
cation he  made  of  his  new  discoveiy,  in 
the  invention  of  the  lightning-rod.  Frank- 
lin had  ever  shovm  hunself  a  zealous  ad- 
vocate for  the  rights  of  the  colonies,  and, 
it  having  been  determined  to  hold  a  gen- 
eral congress  at  Albany,  to  arrange  a  com- 
mon plan  of  defence,  he  was  named  a 
deputy.  On  his  route,  he  projected  a 
acneme  of  union,  embracing  the  regula- 
tion of  all  the  great  politicid  interests  of 
the  colonies  and  the  mother  country.  The 
JShamfvUmj  as  it  was  called,  after  it  was 
adopted  by  the  congress,  proposed  a  gen- 
eral government  for  the  provinces,  to  be 
administered  by  a  president  appointed  by 
the  crown,  and  a  grand  council,  chosen 
by  the  provincial  assemblies:  the  council 
was  to  lay  taxes  for  all  the  common  exi- 
gencies. The  plan,  though  unanimously 
sanctioned  by  tiie  congress,  was  rejected 
by  the  board  of  trade,  as  savoring  too 
much  of  the  democratic,  and  by  the  as- 
semblies, as  having  too  much  of  preroga- 
tive in  it  In  1^1,  he  was  appointed 
deputy  postmaster-general,  and,  in  this  ca- 
pacity, advanced  large  sums  of  his  own 
money  to  genera]  Bniddock,  the  result  of 
whose  expedition  he  foresaw,  and  in  re- 
gard to  which  he  made  some  fruitless 
suggestions  to  that  generaL  Afler  the 
defeat  of  Braddock,  he  introduced  a  bill 
for  establishing  a  volunteer  militia ;  and, 
having  receiv^  a  commission  as  a  com- 
mander, he  raised  a  corps  of  560  men, 
and  went  through  a  laborious  campaign. 


On  his  return,  he  was  chosen  colonel  by 
the  officers  of  a  regiment.  Pennsylvania 
was  then  a  proprietary  government,  and 
the  proprietaries  claimed  to  be  exonerated 
from  taxes.  In  consequence  of  the  diis- 
putes  to  which  this  claim  gave  rise,  colo- 
nel Franklin  was  sent  out  (in  1757)  to  the 
mother  country,  by  the  provincial  aasera- 
bly,  as  the  agent  of  the  province.  To 
aid  the  cause  of  his  constituents,  he  pub- 
lished (in  1759)  a  considerable  woik  en- 
tided  die  Historical  Review,  which  was 
completely  successful.  His  reputation 
was  now  such,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
that  he  was  appointed  agent  of  the  prov- 
inces of  Massachusetts,  Maryland  and 
Georgia.  Oxford,  and*  the  Scotch  uni- 
versities, conferred  on  him  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  laivB,  and  the  royal  society  elect- 
ed him  a  fellow.  During  his  residence  in 
England,  doctor  Franklin  formed  personal 
connexions  with  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  the  country  and  of  the  continent ; 
his  correspondence  with  whom  displays  a 
striking  union  of  a  cultivated  mind  with 
a  native  and  hvely  imagination.  In  1762; 
he  returned  to  America ;  but,  new  difficul- 
ties arising  between  the  province  and  the 
proprietanes,  the  assembly  determined  to 
petiti<|n  for  the  establishment  of  a  regal 
government,  and  Franklin  was  again  ap- 
pointed agent,  in  1764.  But  the  Ameri- 
can revolution  was  now  commencing,  and 
he  appeared  in  England  no  longer  as  a 
colonial  agent,  but  as  the  representative 
of  America.  He  arrived  in  London  in 
1764,  about  thirty-nine  years  afler  his  first 
landing  in  England  as  a  destitute  and 
deluded  mechanic.  The  project  of  tax- 
ing the  colonies  had  been  already  an- 
nounced (see  Untied  States),  He  carried 
with  him  a  remonstrance  of  the  provincial 
assembly  of  Pennsylvania  against  it,  which 
he  presented  to  Mr.  Grenville  before  the 
passage  of  the  stamp-act  He  opposed 
the  adoption  of  that  measure,  and,  fix>m 
its  passage  (1765]  to  itsjepeal  (1766),  was 
indefatigable  in  his  exertions  to  prove  the 
unconstitutionality  and  impolicy  of  the 
act  When  the  repeal  was  about  to  be 
attempted,  it  was  conceited  by  his  friends 
that  he  should  be  examined  on  the  whole 
question  before  the  house  of  commons. 
This  memorable  examination  took  place 
Feb.  3,  1766.  The  firmness,  precision, 
readiness  and  epigrammatic  simplicity  of 
manner  with  which  he  replied  to  the  in- 
terrogatories, mosdy  put  oy  his  friends, 
were  so  striking,  the  information  he  com* 
municated  was  so  varied,  comprehenave 
and  luminous,  on  all  points  of  commerce, 
finance,  policy  and  government,  that  the 
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efl&ct  WBB  ineaisdble ;  the  repeal  was  inev- 
itable. On  the  passing  of  the  revenue 
acts  of  1767,  he  became  still  more  bold 
azul  vehement  in  his  expostulations,  and 
openly  predicted  in  England,  that  the  inevi- 
twle  result  of  those  and  the  other  similar 
measures  of  the  ministry  would  be  a  gen- 
eral resistance  by  the  colonies,  and  a  sepa- 
radon  firom  the  mother  country.  But  he 
never  deviated  from  his  original  plan,  to 
moke  every  effort  to  enlighten  the  pubhc 
opinion  in  England,  to  arrest  the  ministzy 
in  their  infatuation,  and  to  inculcate  mod- 
eration and  patience,  as  well  as  constancy 
and  unanimity,  on  America.  He  endeav- 
or^ at  the  same  time,  to  stand  well  with 
the  British  government,  aware  that  this 
was  nijceesary  to  enable  him  to  serve  his 
country  effectually ;  while  he  never  ceased 
to  proclaim  the  rights, justify  tlie  proceed- 
ings, and  animate  the  courage  of  his  coun- 
trymen. He  was  not  ignorant,  to  use  his 
own  words, "  that  this  course  would  render 
him  suspected  in  England  of  being  too 
much  an  American,  and  in  America  of 
being  too  much  of  an  Englislunan."  His 
transmission  of  th^  celebrat(3<l  letters  of 
Hutchioson  and  Oliver  (1772),  which 
had  been  placed  in  liis  hands,  is  not 
the  least  memorable  of  bis  acts  at  this 
opening  period  of  the  revolution.  He 
immediately  avowed  his  own  share  in 
the  transaction,  altliough  he  never  di- 
vulged the  names  of  the  persons  from 
whom  he  had  received  them.  The  in- 
dignant petition  of  the  assembly  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  consequeig^e  oftlicse  letters, 
was  presented  by  him  to  the  ministry,  and 
he  was  immediately  made  the  object  of 
the  most  virulent  abuse,  and  held  up  to 
the  hatred  and  ridicule  of  the  British  na- 
tion. Ho  met  the  conflict  with  no  less 
spirit  than  wit,  as  is  particularly  exempli- 
fied in  his  two  satirical  pieces,  the  Prus- 
sian Edict  and  die  Rules  for  reducing 
a  great  Empire  to  a  small  one.  At  the 
discussion  of  the  petition  before  the  privy 
council,  Franklin  was  present.  Wedder- 
bum  (afterwards  lord  Loughborough),  the 
solicitor-general,assdledhim  witli  the  most 
coarse  invective,  styling  the  venerable  phi- 
losopher, and  tiie  official  representative  of 
four  of  the  American  provinces,  a  "  thief 
and  a  murderer,"  who  had  "  forfeited  all  the 
respect  of  society  and  of  men."  The  min- 
istry now  dismissed  him  from  his  place  of 
deputy  postmaster-general,  and  a  chancery 
suit  was  instituted  in  relation  to  the  letters, 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  him  from  at- 
tempting his  own  vindication.  Attempts 
were  made,  as  the  difficulties  increased,  to 
conupt  the  man  whom  it  had  been  found 
25* 


impofisible  to  intimidate:  <^any  reward, 
unlimited  recompense,  honors  and  recom- 
pense bevond  his  expectations,"  were 
promised  him ;  but  he  was  as  inaccessible  to 
corruption  as  to  threats.  It  was  at  this  pe- 
riod that  he  presented  the  petition  of  the  nrst 
American  congress ;  and  he  attended,  be- 
hind the  bar  (Feb.  1, 1775),  in  the  house  of 
lords,  when  Chatham  proposed  his  plan  of 
a  reconciliation.  In  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate, that  great  man  characterized  him  as 
^  one  whom  all  Europe  held  in  high  esti- 
mation for  his  knowledge  and  wisdom ;  who 
was  an  honor,  not  to  the  English  nation  on- 
ly, but  to  human  nature."  Having  received 
an  intimation,  tiiat  the  ministeiB  were  pre- 
paring to  arrest  him  as  guilty  of  foment- 
mg  a  rebellion  in  the  colonies,  he  embark- 
ed for  America,  and  was  immediately  elect- 
ed member  of  the  congress.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  of  safety  and  of  that 
of  foreign  correspondence,  he  performed 
the  most  fatiguing  services,  and  exerted 
all  his  influence  in  favor  of  the  declaror 
tion  of  independence. .  In  1776,  he  was 
sent  to  France  as  commissioner  plenipo* 
tentiar}',  to  obtain  supplies  from  that  court. 
He  was  not,  at  first,  publicly  received  in 
his  official  capacity,  but  he  succeeded  in 
coining  the  confidence  of  the  count  de 
Vergennes ;  and,  soon  afler  the  reception 
of  the  news  of  the  surrender  of  Burgojile, 
he  had  the  happiness  of  concluding  the 
first  treaty  of  the  new  states  vwth  a  for* 
eign  power,  Feb.  6, 1778.  For  the  par* 
ticulars  of  this  mission,  we  must  refer  to 
his  correspondence.  ^He  endeavored  to 
establish  the  credit  of  America  throughout 
Europe,  bv  his  essay  entitied  Comparisoa 
of  Great  Britain  and  America  as  to  Cred-> 
it,  in  1777.  No  sooner  were  the  capture 
of  Burgoyne'and  the  treaty  with  France 
known  in  England,  than  the  ministry  be* 
gan  to  talk  of  a  reconciliation.  Emissaries 
were  employed  to  sound  Franklin  as  to 
the  terms  on  which  this  reconciluUionof 
Hie  colonies  could  be  effected ;  but  he  re- 
jected eveiy  idea  of  treating  except  on  the 
basis  of  independence.  ^The  Americans 
(he  said)  were  neither  to  be  dragooned  nor 
bamboozled  out  of  their  liberty."  The 
next  act  of  the  British  ministry  was  to  en- 
deavor to  separate  America  from  France, 
and  to  excite  a  iealousy  between  the  two 
countries ;  but  all  these  wiles  were  defeated 
by  the  firmness  and  prudence  of  the  Amer- 
ican ministers.  After  the  conclusion  of 
the  treaty  with  France,  Franklin  had  been 
appointed  minister  plenipotentiary  to  that 
court  (1778),  and  was  subseouentiy  named 
one  or  the  commissioners  tor  negotiating 
the  peace  with  the  mother  country.    At 
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the  close  of  the  negotiatioiifl  (Norember, 
1782),  he  requested  to  be  recalled,  after 
fifty  yean  spent  in  the  service  of  his 
countiy,  but  could  not  obtain  permission 
to  return  till  1785.  During  this  interval, 
he  negotiated  two  treaties,  ene  with  Swe- 
den, and  one  with  Prussia.  The  general 
enthusiasm  with  which  he  was  received 
in  France  is  well  known.  His  venerable 
affe,  his  simplicity  of  mannera,  his  scien- 
tific reputation,  the  ease,  gavety  and  rich- 
ness or  his  converBation,--ail  contributed 
to  render  him  an  object  of  admiration  to 
courtiers,  ftshionable  ladies  and  tavanii. 
He  reguiarhr  attended  the  meetings  of  the 
academy  of  sciences,  and  was  appointed 
one  of  the  committee  which  exposed 
Mesnter*s  imposture  of  animal  magnetism. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  academy,  he  met  Vol- 
taire, then  in  Paris,  on  his  triumphal  visit. 
The  patriarch  of  lettera  and  the  patriarch 
of  liberty  met  before  a  crowded  hall,  and 
embraced.  On  his  return  to  his  native 
countrr,  before  he  was  permitted  to  retire 
to  the  bosom  of  his  fiimily,  he  filled  the 
office  of  president  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
served  as  a  delegate  in  the  federal  con- 
'  rention,  in  1787,  and  approved  the  con- 
stitution then  formed.  He  died  April  17, 
1790,  with  his  fiiculties  and  affections  un- 
tn^jMiired.  A  complete  edition  of  his 
works  was  published  in  London,  1806,  in 
3  vols.  8vo.  His  memoirs,  with  his  post- 
humous writings,  were  published  by  his 
crandson,  W.  T.  Franklin,  m  1819,3  vols. 
4to. ;  later  edition,  8vo. 

FaANKLiif;  a  post-town  of  Missouri, 
cq>ital  of  Howard  county,  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Missouri,  200  miles  above  St. 
Louis,  130  W.  N.  W.  Potosi ;  Ion.  92°  54' 
W. ;  lat  38°  57'  N.  Population  in  1821, 
1800.  (For  the  population  in  1830,  see 
United  States,)  This  town  was  laid  out  in 
1816,  and,  in  1821,  contained  about  500 
buildings,  some  of  them  handsomely  built 
of  brick,  others  finmed,  but  the  greater 
part  of  logs ;  also  a  court-house,  a  jail,  a 
market-house,  a  land-office,  an  academy, 
a  printing-office,  &c.  It  is  regularly  laid 
out,  the  streets  82i  feet  wide,  with  a  pub- 
lic square  of  2  acres,  for  the  erection  of 
fiublic  buildinjis.  It  has  a  healthy  situa- 
tion, in  a  district  very  fbrtile  and  rapidly 
aettlinff.  At  the  above  date,  it  was  the 
second  town  in  business  and  importance 
in  Missouri,  and  the  western  limit  of 
steam-boats  and  other  boats. 

FiiAinUiiirmE«  This  mineral  is  found 
crystallized  in  the  form  of  the  regular 
octahedron  (its  primary  form],  though 
(nore  generally  its  crystals  are  highly 
modified  by  various  replacements,  so  as 


to  become  nearly  globular  in  tiieir  shapes 
Its  common  mode  of  occurrence  »  in 
granular  masses.  It  is  black,  brittle,  and 
shghtiy  magnetic  Specific  gravity,  4^87* 
It  consists  of  iron,  66 ;  oxide  of  zinc,  17 ; 
and  oxide  of  manganese,  16.  Itoccun 
very  abundanUy  in  New  Jersey,  accom- 
panying the  red  oxide  of  zinc,  and  is 
often  imbedded  in  Umestone,  associated 
with  garnet,  spkieDe,  &c. 

FRAifKs;  a  German  tribe,  which  be- 
came known  in  238  A.  D.,  when 
they  lived  between  the  Weser  and  the 
Lower  Rhine.  As  early  as  in  the  4tfa 
century,  they  made  invasions  into  Gaul, 
and,  in  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century, 
they  first  entered  Belgic  Gaul.  (See 
Fyance.)  The  extensive  district  which  the 
Franks,  at  a  later  period,  wrested  fix>m  the 
Allemanni,  on  the  Rhine,  constituted  the 
IVcmciaKhenana,  The  country,  since  call- 
ed Dranconia  (Frw^'enkmdl  did  not  then 
belong  to  the  Franks,  but  tonned  part  of 
Thuringia,  fiom  which  it  vras  probably 
separated  in  the  time  of  Charlemafine.  In 
the  9th  century,  we  find  a  duchy  of  Franco- 
uia  in  German  history,  which,  at  a  later  pe- 
riod, belonged  totheUoheustaufen  fiunily. 

FRANZEif SBRUNN ;  the  name  of  some 
mineral  springs  near  Eger,  in  Bohemia, 
rising  fix>m  a  turf  moor.  As  early  as 
1584,  they  seem  to  have  been  visited,  and 
to  have  enjoyed  much  reputation  in  the  17th 
century,  aAer  which  they  sunk  in  repute. 

Frascati  ;  one  of  the  most  charming 
spots  of  Italy,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Tusculum,  11  mies  S.  E.  fiom  Rome. 
Tusculum,  according  to  tradition,  was 
built  by  Teligonus,  son  of  Ulysses.  Cato 
the  censor  was  bom  here.  Frsscati  is 
much  resorted  to  by  the  Romans,  in  the 
summer  season — tempo  di  mUeggiatwUfaa 
the  Italians  call  it.  Situated  on  the  de- 
cHvity  of  a  hill,  it  afibrds  the  most  en- 
chanting views  of  the  Campagna  di 
Roma,  of  the  Atma  dtth  heiseli^  and  of 
the  sea  in  the  distance.  Among  the  vil- 
las, the  Villa  Jldobrandinij  cSleA  also 
Bdvederef  fit>m  its  beautiful  views,  is  re- 
markable; it  now  belongs  to  the  Boiv- 
hese  family.  Fountains,  ruins,  baas-reliera, 
fiesco  paintings  of  Domenichino,  are  to  be 
found  m  this  villa.  Frascati  is  the  see 
of  a  bishop,  and  contains  a  seminary,  en- 
dowed by  the  late  cardinal  Yoi^,  oQce 
bishop  of  the  place.  Population,  4200. 
In  the  environs,  and  on  the  summit  of  the 
hill,theminsof  Tuscuhim  are  still  visible, 
near  which  are  the  ruins  of  Cicero's  villa, 
those  of  a  small  amphitheatre,  baths,  &c. 

FaASEiiA  CAROLimENsis,  or  Aaicricait 
Colombo,  inhabits  the  basin  of  the  Ohio 
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and  Miflsianppi,  extending  a»  fiur  west- 
ward as  the  sources  of  the  Arkansas,  and 
18  also  fbiuid  among  the  Alleghany  moun- 
tains. It  is  alli^  to  the  gentian,  and 
possesses  sdmilar  sensible  properties.  The 
sfiem  is  herbaceous,  erect,  from  three  to 
six  feet  high ;  the  leaves  oval  oblong,  op- 
posite and  verticillate ;  the  flowers  green- 
ish yellow ;  the  corolla  is  much  larger  than 
the  calyx,  and  both  are  divided  into  four 
segments ;  there  are  four  stamens  and  one 
style.  -  It  is  biennial,  and  grows  in  mar- 
shy places.-  The  root,  which  is  veiy  bit- 
ter, has  been  extensively  employed,  in  the 
urestem  country,  in  place  of  the  genuine 
Colombo,  to  which,  however,  it  is  inferior. 

Frat.    (See  Euphrates,) 

Fraternities;  religious  societies  for 
TOOus  practices  and  benevolent  objects. 
They  were  often  formed  during  the  middle 
ages,  from  a  desire  of  imitating  the  holy 
orders. .  From  the  12th  to  the  15th  cen- 
tury, nothing  was  considered  more  meri- 
torious than  to  form  and  belong  to  such 
orders.  The  laity,  who  did  not  wiah  to 
pronounce  the  monastic  vows,  entered 
into  associations,  in  order  to  gain  some 
of  tho  advantages  of  the  religious,  even 
in  their  worldly  life.  These  societies 
were  at  first  formed  without  any  ecclesi- 
astical interference,  and,  on  this  account, 
many  of  them,  which  did  not  obtain  or 
did  not  seek  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
church,  had  the  appearance  of  separa- 
tists, which  subjectea  them  to  the  charge 
of  heresy ;  as,  for  example,  the  Beguines 
'q.  V.)  and  Beehards,  the  Brothers  and 
listers  of  the  Free  Spirit,  the  Apostolic 
Brethren,  the  Flagellants  (q.  v.),  and  Brotib- 
eis  of  the  Cross.  (See  the  article  lYanr- 
eitcana,  whose  third  order  presented  simi- 
lar appearances.)  The  church  tolerated 
them  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  but 
Anally  persecuted  and  suppressed  them 
as  heretics.  The  pious  fraternities,  which 
were  formed  under  the  direction  of  the 
church,  or  were  acknowledged  by  it, 
were  either  required  by  their  rules  to 
afibrd  assistance  to  travellers,  to  the  un- 
fortunate, the  distressed,  the  sick,  and  the 
deserted,  on  account  of  the  inefficiency 
of  the  police,  and  the  want  of  institutions 
for  the  poor,  or  to  perform  certain  acts  of 
penitence  and  devotion.  Of  this  descrip- 
tion were  the  FraJtns  PontyiceSf  who 
flourished,  in  the  south  of  France,  from 
the  13th  to  the  15th  century.  They  built 
bridges  and  hospitals,  maintained  ferries, 
kept  the  roads  in  repair,  provided  for  the 
security  of  the  highways,  and.  by  alms 
and  gifts,  amassed  great  wealth,  which  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Knights  of  St  John, 
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when  they  were  suppressed  by  Pius  IL 
Similar  to  these  were  the  Knights  and 
Companions  of  the  Santa  Hermandad 
(q.  V.)  in  Spain ;  the  Familiars  and  Cross 
Bearers  in  the  service  of  the 'Spanish  in- 
quisition ;  the  Calender  Brothers  in  Ger- 
many, &c.  The  professed  object  of  the 
Alexians  was  to  visit  the  sick  and  im- 
prisoned ;  to  collect  alms  for  distribution ; 
to  console  criminals,  and  accompany  them 
to  the  place  of  execution;  to  bury  the 
dead,  and  to  cause  masses  to  be  said  for 
those  who  had  been  executed,  or  for  per- 
sons found  dead.  They  derived  their 
name  fh)m  Alexius,  their  patron  saint, 
and  were  at  first  (in  the  beginning  of  die 
14th  century)  principally  composed  of 
persons  from  the  lower  classes  of  the 
people  in  the  Netherlands.  They  were 
afterwards  increased  by  the  addition  of  a 
female  branch,  the  Black  Sisters,  and 
spread  through  the  Rhenish  provinces. 
Although  lay  brothers,  they  had  houses, 
and  formed  their  order  into  two  provinces, 
under  an  ecclesiastical  government  On 
account  of  their  mean  habitations,  thej^ 
were  also  called  CeUitea ;  and,  fttjm  their 
low  tone  of  sinsing  (in  German,  LuUen) 
at  interments,  LoUards;  also,  from  their 
temperance,  the  Mfftemana,  They  still 
exist,  in  the  societies  for  burying  dead 
bodies,  in  Antwerp,  Utrecht  and  Cologne. 
The  Brothers  of  Death,  of  the.  order  of 
St  Paul,  were  founded  at  Rouen,  in  1620. 
They  were  dressed  m  black,  like  the 
Alexians,  and  were  distinguished  bv  a 
death's  head  on  their  scapulary.  They 
were  suppressed  by  pope  Urban  VIII. 
Of  a  sunilar  nature  are  the  penitents  wh<y 
perform  charitable  acts  as  penances,  in  all 
the  principal  cities  in  Italv  (in  Rome 
alone  there  are  more  than  100  fraternities^, 
and  among  whom  are  persons  of  all 
classes,  even  of  the  highest  nobility. 
There  are  also  Gray  Penitents  (an  old  fra- 
ternity, of  an  order  existing  as  early  as 
1264,  in  Rome,  and  introduced  into 
France  under  Henry  IIIl  the  black  fra- 
ternities of  Mercy  and  oi  Deadi,  the  Red, 
the  Blue,  the  Green,  and  the  Violet  Peni- 
tents, so  called  from  the  color  of  their 
cowl ;  tiie  divisions  of  each  were  known  by 
the  colon  of  the  girdle  or  mantle.  The 
principal  fraternities  are  distinguished  by 
certain  privileges.  The  spiritusi  and  secu- 
lar authorities  favor  them,  because  Uieir 
activity  supplies  many  defects  in  the  pub- 
lic institutions ;  and  they  are  often  of  es- 
sential service,  as  in  endowing  poor  girls, 
in  reclaiming  prostitutes,  and  aiding^  stran- 
gers, and  persons  in  destitute  circum- 
stances.   (See  Jaunial  qf  a  Tow  in  Ualyt 
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Uf  Madame  de  la  Recke.)  Among  the 
principal  societies  of  this  kind  are  the 
Fiatemity  of  the  Holy  Trininr,  founded  at 
Rome,  in  1548,  by  Philip  de'  Neri,  for  the 
relief  of  pilgrims,  and  the  cured  dismis- 
sed from  the  hospitals ;  the  fraternities  of 
shoe-makers  and  tailors,  founded  at  Paris, 
in  1G45,  for  tlie  religious  instruction  of 
apprentices  and  journeymen;  and  the 
Brothers  and  Sisters  of  the  Christian 
schoote  of  the  child  Jesus,  founded  in 
1678,  who  supported  free  schools  for  poor 
children,  ana  were  of  great  service  to 
neglected  young  people  in  France.  This 
body  supplied  Madame  de  Maintenon's 
school,  at  St  Cyr,  with  female  instnicters. 
The  fraternities  which  were  established 
after  the  restoration  of  the  elder  Bourbon 
line  in  France,  under  the  name  of  mis- 
fionaries,  concealed  political  designs  un- 
der the  cloak  of  religion.  They  were 
under  the  direction  oi  the  anti-constim- 
tional  clergy,  and  acted  with  the  ultras 
[Censeur  Ewropien,  1817).  These  frater- 
nities are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
Brothers  and  Sisters  of  Charity,  whose 
liospitals  are  found  in  all  the  principal 
cities  of  Catholic  Christendom.  St.  John 
de  Dieu,  who  served  in  Africa  under  the 
banners  of  Charles  V,  founded  similar 
societies  of  charity  in  Spain^  in  1540. 
They  wore  a  black  dress,  and  received 
the  rules  of  a  mendicant  order.  Pius  V 
afterwards  gave  them  the  rule  of  St  Au- 
gustine. They  observe  all  the  monastic 
vows,  and  in  £umpe,in  abnost  every  part 
of  which  they  are  found,  they  have  a 
general  superior.  Those  in  America 
wear  brown  cowls,  and  have  a  distinct 

general.  The  Sisters  of  Charity  form  in- 
ependent  societies;  among  their  estab- 
lishments is  the  great  hdtel  Dieu  at  Paris. 
They  receive  the  sick  of  every  condition, 
nation  and  religion.  In  1(385,  the  order 
had  224  monasteries. 

Fraticelli  ;  the  Italian  diminutive  of 
fraity  brother  or  mmik;  the  name  given, 
towartls  the  end  of  the  13th  century,  to 
wandering  mendicants  of  different  kinds, 
and  also  to  certain  Franciscans,  who  pre- 
tended to  practise  the  rules  of  their  order 
in  tiieir  full  rigor.  They  soon  sunk  into 
contempt,  as  they  seemed  to  consider 
Christian  virtue  as  consisting  altogether  in 
squalid  poverty.    (See  Franciscans,) 

Frau,  German  for  woman,  occurs  in 
many  geopaphical  names,  as  Frauenftldy 
Drauensteiru 

Fraud.  All  frauds,  or  attempts  to  de- 
fraud, which  cannot  be  guarded  against 
by  common  prudence,  are  indictable  at 
common  law,  and  punisbabl^o  accojtUng 


to  the  hemousnesB  of  the  offence.  In 
cases  where  common  prudence  might 
have  guarded  a  man,  he  is  left  to  his  civil 
remedy  (the  suing  for  damages).  The 
deceiving  by  false  weights  or  measorea  or 
false  tokens,  comes  within  the  class  of 
criminal  offences. 

Frauenlob,  Henry ;  a  name  of  honor 
bestowed  upon  a  minstrel  (meisUrsingtr), 
who  lived  at  the  close  of  the  13tb  and 
the  beginning  of  the  14th  century,  of 
whose  life,  however,  we  know  nothing, 
except  that  he  practised  his  art  at  Mentz, 
and  died  in  that  city  in  1317.  According 
to  the  opinion  of  some  writers,  he  was  a 
doctor  of  divinity  and  canon  at  Mentz. 
His  real  name  seems  to  have  been  Henry 
von  Missen  (Mei88en\,  by  which  he  is 
sometimes  mentionea.  The  principal 
theme  of  his  songs  was  the  virtues  of  \he 
fair  sex.  For  this  reason,  he  was  so  high- 
ly esteemed  by  the  hidies  of  his  time,  that 
they  are  said  to  have  carried  his  body 
with  their  own  hands  to  the  grave,  which 
they  bathed  with  their  tears,  and  around 
which  they  poured  so  much  wine  as  to 
inundate  the  whole  floor  of  the  church. 
Some  of  his  poems  are  in  the  collection  of 
Manesse,  and  many  others  in  manuscript 

Frauithofer,  Joseph  von,  was  bom  at 
Straubing,  in  Bavaria,  March  6, 1787,  and 
was  early  obliged  to  assist  his  father  in  hie 
business  of  a  glazier.  In  his  11th  year, 
he  lost  his  parents ;  and,  in  1799,  he  was 
placed  with  a  looking-glass  maker  and 
glass-grinder  at  Munich.  He  was  unable 
to  pay  any  tuition  fee,  and  was  therefore 
obliged  to  serve  a  six  years'  apprentioe- 
ship.  His  master  would  not  allow  him 
to  go  to  the  Sunday-school,  and  Fraun- 
hoter  almost  forgot  how  to  read  and 
write.  During  his  apnrentic^hip,  the 
house  of  his  master  fell  down,  and  the 
boy  remained  buried  for  four  hours  in  the 
ruins.  The  king,  having  heard  of  this 
accident,  gave  him  18  ducats,  and  prom- 
ised to  take  care  of  him  if  he  wanted  any 
thing.  Fraunhofer  had  still  to  serve  three 
years,  and  he  spent  his  money  on  optic- 
glasses,  which  he  ground  on  Sundays,  for 
which  purpose  an  optician  aUowed  him 
the  use  of  his  macliine.  He  k>on  pro- 
cured a  machine  of  his  own,  and  used  it 
also  for  cutting  stones,  though  he  had  never 
seen  this  done.  Utzsclmeider,  having 
heard  of  the  lK>y,  and  seeing  with  how 
many  difficulties  he  had  to  struggle,  aris- 
ing from  his  want  of  knowledge  in  the 
theory  of  optics,  lent  him  books;  but  his 
master  fortmde  him  to  read  them,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  steal  aviray  on  Sundays,  in 
order  to  ponue  his  Btudies.    After  various 
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TiciflritudeB  in  his  life,  in  winch  he  never 
'would  tusk  the  long  for  the  fuliihnent  of 
his  promise,  he  became,  in  1806,  connect- 
ed with  Von  Reichenboch,  who  was  in 
want  of  an  optician,  as  the  war  then  pre- 
sented the  obtaining  of  glasses  from  Eng- 
Imid.  In  1807,  FrauDhofer  was  appoint^ 
to  superintend  the  optical  instrument  man- 
ufactory at  Benedictbeum,  established 
fay  Utzschneider.  In  1809,  Reichenbach, 
iftzschneider  and  Fraunhofer  united,  and 
founded  the  establishment  for  dioptrical 
instruments,  at  Benedictbeum.  One  of 
the  moet  difficult  operations  of  proctical 
optics  was  to  polish  the  spherical  surfaces 
of  large  object-glasses  accurately.  Fraun- 
hofer inyented  a  machine  which  obviated 
this  difficulty,and  rendered  the  surface  more 
accurate  than  it  was  lefl  by  the  grin<tinff. 
He  invented,  also,  other  grinding  and  pol- 
ishing machines,  and  introduced  many 
iinprovements  into  the  manufacture  of  the 
dinerent  kinds  of  glass  used  for  optical 
instruments,  and  ^ich  he  found  to  be 
alwajrs  injured  by  flaws  and  irregularides 
of  various  sorta  In  1811,  he  constructed 
a  new  kind  of  furnace,  and,  on  the  second 
occasion  when  he  melted  a  large  quantity, 
found  that  he  could  produce  flint-gla^ 
which,  taken  from  the  bottom  of  a  vessel 
containing  2  cwt  of  glass,  had  the  same 
refractive  power  as  glass  taken  from  the 
surface.  He  did  not  again  succeed  so 
well  for  some  time ;  yet  he  continued  to 
study  the  causes  of  his  fiulure,  always 
melting  at  once  4  cwt  He  found  that  the 
English  crown-glass  and  the  German  ta- 
ble-glass both  contained  defects,  which 
occasion  irregular  refraction.  In  the 
thicker  and  kirger  dasses,  there  would  be 
more  of  such  defects,  so  that,  in  lar^r 
telescopes,  this  kind  of  glass  would  not  be 
fit  for  object-glasses.  Fraunhofer  there- 
fore made  his  own  crown-glass.  The 
cause  which  had  hitherto  prevented  the 
accurate  determination  of  the  power  of  a 
given  medium  to  refract  the  rays  of  light 
and  separate  the  different  colors  which 
they  contain,  was  chiefly  the  circum- 
stance that  the  colors  of^^the  spectrum 
have  no  precise  limits,  and  that  the  transi- 
tion from  one  color  into  another  is  grad- 
ual, and  not  immediate ;  hence  the  angle 
of  refraction  cannot,  in  the  case  of  large 
spectra,  be  measured  within  10^  or  1&. 
To  obWate  this  difficulty,  Fraunhofer 
made  a  series  of  experiments,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  producing  homogeneous  light  arti- 
ficially; and,  as  he  was  unable  to  effisct 
his  object  in  a  direct  way,  he  invented  an 
apparatus,  which  enabled  him  to  attain  it 
by  means  of  lamps  and  prisms.    In  the 


course  of  these  experiments,  he  diseovared 
that  bright  fixed  line,  which  appears  in 
the  orange  color  of  the  spectrum,  when  it 
is  produced  by  the  light  of  fire.  This 
line  enabled  him  afterwards  to  determine 
the  absolute  power  of  refraction  in  difier* 
ent  substances.  The  experiments  to  as- 
certain whether  the  solar  spectrum  con- 
tains the  same  bright  line  in  the  orange  as 
that  produced  by  the  light  of  fire,  led  him 
to  the  discovery  of  the  innumerable  dark 
fixed  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum,  consisting 
of  perfectly  homo^neous  colors.  This 
was  an  important  discovery.  Fraunhofer 
has  described  his  experiments  relating  to 
these  discoveries  in  voL  v.  of  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Royal  Bavarian  Academy,  and  in 
vol.  Iv.  of  Gilbert's  AnnaUn  dor  PhytiL 
The  accounts  have  been  translated  into 
several  languages.  In  1817,  he  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  academy  of 
sciences  at  Munich.  Fraunhofer  made 
other  experiments  besides  those  on  the 
reflection  and  refraction  of  the  light,  par- 
ticularly on  the  inflection  of  light,  the 
happy  success  of  which  led  him  to  the 
discovery  of  the  very  diflerent  phenomena 
which  are  produced  by  the  mutual  influ- 
ence of  inflected  rays :  for  instance,  he  was 
enabled  to  produce  perfectly  homogene- 
ous spectra  of  colon  entirely  without 
prisms.  As  these  roectra,  which  are  pro- 
duced simply  bv  fine  threads,  perfectly 
equal  and  parallel,  placed  close  to  each 
other,  contain  those  dark  fixed  lines,  which 
he  had  formerly  discovered  in  the  spec- 
trum produced  by  a  prism ;  and  as,  there- 
fore, following  the  course  of  the  Hght,  the 
angles  could  be  ascertained  with  an  extra- 
ordinary precision,  the  curious  laws  of  this 
modificauon  of  light  could  be  deduced 
with  unusual  accuracy.  (See  voL  viii.  of 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Bavarian  Acadttny^ 
and  Part  II  of  Schumacher's  Astronomical 
Treatises,  in  French.)  The  laws  of  light, 
as  then  known,  were  such  that  several 
hypotheses  could  be  adapted  to  them.- 
Fraunhofer,  in  endeavoring  to  find  a  the- 
ory which  should  embrace  his  discoveries^ 
saw  that  they  could  be  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained on  the  principles  of  interference, 
that  is,  according  to  doctor  Young's  hy- 
pothesis  of  undulation,  with  certain  modifi- 
cations. Proceeding  on  these  principles^ 
he  established  a  general  analytical  expres- 
sion for  the  new  laws  of  fight,  from  which 
it  appeared  that  if  he  were  capable  of 
making  an  instnunent  consisting  of  jper- 
fectiy  parallel  threads,  so  fine  that  about 
8000  would  make  only  one  Parisian  inch, 
the  phenomena  produced  by  them  would 
be  modified  in  a  way  apparently  yeiy 
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complicaled.  He  therefore  made  a  new 
courae  of  experiments,  and  invented  a 
machine  for  division,  which  enabled  him 
to  produce  such  instruments  with  the 
necesaaiy  accuracy.  The  results  of  these 
experiments,  which  perfectly  justify  the 
theory,  were  published  by  Fraunhofer,  in 
voL  body,  of  Gilbert's  Annals  qf  Physics. 
Until  his  death,  he  was  occupied  with  the 
further  investigation  of  this  interesting 
subject  Several  atmospheric  phenomena, 
which  formerly  could  not  be  explained 
according  to  the  laws  of  light  then  known, 
(for  instance,  haloe,  parhelia,  &c.),  were 
explained  on  optical  principles,  by  Fraun- 
hofer.  A  treatise  on  this  subject  is  contain- 
ed in  Schumacher's  Astronomical  Trea- 
tises. We  must  remark,  further,  that  he 
made,  vnth  his  own  hands,  the  instru- 
ments which  he  invented  for  his  experi- 
ments, and,  at  the  same  time,  executed 
the  engravings  for  his  treatises;  Some  of 
the  most  important  instruments,  either  in- 
Tented  or  much  improved  by  him,  and 
now  generally  known,  are  the  following : 
the  hdionuiar;  the  rvng-micromeier ;  the 
lamo-ctrcti{ar  and  net-miarometer  (described 
hy  Fraunhofer,  in  No.  43  of  the  Attrono- 
wdsdienMtehruhienjXnxiBi,  in  Philosophical 
Magazine,  Marck  1824) ;  the  ^ratid  par- 
aUacUc  rtfradorf  for  the  university  of  Dor^ 
pat  (see  Struve's  Description  qf  the  great 
JUfrador  oflVaxaihofer^  in  the  ObsenSUory 
at  Dorpat;  Dorpat,  1825,  folio,  with  en- 
gravings), &c  At  a  later  period,  by  order 
of  the  king  of  Bavaria,  Fraunhofer  made 
a  still  larger  parallactic  refractor,  the  ob- 
ject-glass of  which  is  of  12  Parisian  in- 
ches diameter,  and  of  18  feet  focus,  which 
he  carried  to  grater  perfection.  In  1819, 
the  optic  institution,  which  had  become  so 
fiunous  under  his  direction,  was  transfer- 
red from  Benedictbeum  to  Munich, 
where  it  occupies,  at  present,  about  50  per- 
sons. The  firm,  until  1814,  was  Utzsehnei- 
der,  Reichenbach  and  Fraunhofer ;  since 
that  year,  Utzschneider  and  Fraunhofer. 
Fraunhofer  was  member  of  many  foreign 
academies.  This  distinguished  man  died 
June  7, 1826,  probably  in  consequence  of 
his  unremitted  labora  and  the  neglect  to 
take  proper  care  of  his  phj^ical  wants. 
His  grave  is  near  that  of  Reichenbach, 
who  died  a  few  days  before  him.  The 
appropriate  epitaph  Approximavit  sidera  is 
inscribed  on  fiis  tomb.  (See  sketch  of  his 
Ufe,  by  Jos.  von  Utzschneider;  also  the 
articles  Refractor,  and  Utzschneider.) 

F&ATssiNOUs,  Denis  de ;  bishop  of  Her- 
mopolis,  chaplain  to  the  king  or  France, 
•no,  until  1827,  grand-master  of  the  uni- 
rvmtj  of  Paris.    When  the  conooidate 


(1808)  restored  to  the  priests  of  the  church 
of  Rome  the  pown*  of  performing  their 
functions  publicly,  many  of  them  issued 
from  the  obscurity  in  which  they  had  till 
then  remained,  and,  with  great  zeal,  if  not 
with  much  ability,  attacked  the  phikwo- 
phy  which  they  considered  the  source  (mT 
all  the  misfortunes  of  France.     Amonff 
these,   M.  de  Frayssinous  disdnguished 
himself    His  discourses  excited  a  great 
sensation,  and  the  church  of  St  Sul|Noe, 
in  which  he  preached,  was  crowded  with 
auditors.    On  the  organization  of  the  uni* 
versity  (1807),  he  was  created  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  theology ;   but  a  more 
brilliant  career  was  opened  to  him  by 
tlie  restoration  of  the  iSourfoons.    He  was 
made,  successively,  court  chaplain,  titular 
bishop  of  Hermopolis,  grand-master  of  the 
university,  and  Imally,  in  18SQ,  member 
of  the  French  academy,  which  not  a  little 
astonished  those  who  suppose  this  honor 
reserved  for  distinguished  schohus;  for 
the  name  of  Fraysainous  is  nowhere  to 
be  found  in  the  annals  of  literature.    He 
is  not  a  member  of  the  congregatioD, 
neither  does  he  belong  to  the  society  of 
Jesuits,  to  whose  interests  he  is  said  to  be 
very  much  devoted.    In  1834,  he  was 
created  minister  of  public  worahip.   He 
resigned  this  office  during  the  session  of 
the  chambera  in  1828,  Portly  afbr  the 
dissolution  of  the  Vill^le  ministry. 

FaxcKUEa  ;  small  spots  of  a  yellowvii 
color,  scattered  over  the  face,  neck  and 
hands.     Freckles  are  either  natural,  or 
proceed  accidentally  firom  the  jaundice,  or 
the  action  of  the  sun  upon  the  part    Hea^ 
or  a  sudden  change  of  the  weather,  will 
oflen  cause  the  skin  to  appear  of  a  daiker 
color  than  natural,  and  uereby  produce 
what  is  called  ton,  sunburn,  &^  which 
seem  to  differ  only  in  degree,  and  uaoally 
disappear  in  winter.    Persons  of  a  fiM 
complexion,  and  those  whose  hair  is  red) 
are  die  most  subject  to  freckles^  eq>eciaUf 
in  those  parts  which  they  expose  to  the 
air.    The  oririn  of  freckles  is  explained 
in  this  way:  In  the  spring,  the  skin,  frwn 
the  warm  covering  which  the  Jwdy  h» 
had  m  winter,  and  fix>m  varioua  odier 
causes,  is  peculiarly  sensitive.    The  heat 
of  the  sunbeams  now  draws  out  drops  of 
moisture,  which  do  not  dry  as  rapdly  aa 
in  summer.    These  drops  operate  U» 
a  convex  giass,  to  concentrate  the  ray^ 
which  are  &us  made  to  act  poweifiw.op 
the  rete  rndpigkUy  and  the  caihon  wiucfc 
it  contains  is  half  acidified,  and  ^^^^ 
stance,  m  this  state,  always  haa  a  darr 
cotor.     In  the  same  manner  anaes  tne 
daik  tint  whieh  the  skin  in  geiMial  v 
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iameB  in  flummer,  and  which  fire  commu- 
nicates to  artiBans  who  labor  constantly  in 
its  immediate  vicinity.  The  only  bad 
effect  of  freckles  is,  that  they  induce  ladies 
to  keep  themselves  shut  up  from  the  influ- 
ences of  the  weather,  or  to  apply  injurious 
washes  to  the  &ce  to  remove  them. 

FREDKGOifDE;  the  wife  of  Chilperic,  a 
Fnuildah  kingof  Soissons,  a  woman  who, 
if  all  that  chronicles  relate  of  her  is  true, 
must  be  considered  a  monster  of  wicked- 
ness.    With  Brunehaut  (q.  v.),  she  was 
the  principal  cause  of  the  wars  which  the 
sons  of  Clothaire  carried  on  against  each 
other  from  the  year  561.     She  was  bom 
in  543.    The  station  of  her  parents  is  un- 
knomm,  and,  while  in  the  service  of  the 
first  and  second  wives  of  Chilperic,  her 
beauty  captivated  the  king.    In  order  to 
arrive  at  tne  throne,  Fredeffonde  removed 
the  first  wife  of  the  kin^  by  artifice,  and 
the  second  by  assassination.    This  led  to 
a  war  between  the  two  brothers  Chilperic 
and  Sigebert,  Bnmehaut,  wife  of  Sigebert 
and  sister  of  the  murdered  queen,  urging 
her    husband   to   vengeance.    Chilperic 
was  defeated  by  his  brother,  besieged  in 
Touraai,  and  seemed  to  be  lost,  when 
Fred«roude,  who  had  now  become  his 
wife,  &und  means  to  have  Sigebert  assas- 
sinated.   She  then  took  advantage  of  the 
oonfufflon  which  this  event  produced  in 
the  camp  of  the  enemy,  to  attack  and  de- 
feat them,  and  advanced  to  Paris,  where 
she  took  Brunehaut  and  her  daughters 
prisoners.    Chilperic,  however,  afterwards 
sent  Brunehaut  bock  to  Metz,  where  her 
son  Childebert  was  proclaimed  king,  in 
575.     The  sons  of  her  husband  by  his 
first  marriage  now  fell  victims  to  the  am- 
bition of  Fredegonde,  who  at  len^  caus- 
ed Chilperic  hmiself  to  be  assassmated,  to 
obtain  the  opportunity  of  gratifying  anoth- 
er passion.     By  the  assistance  of  her 
brotber-in-law,  Guntram,  kingof  Orleans, 
Fredegonde  was  made  regent  of  the  king- 
dom during  the  minority  of  her  son,  Clo- 
thaire II.    She  gradually  extended  her 
authority,  was   victorious   in   her  wars 
against   the   Frankish   kings,  who   had 
formed  an  alliance  against  her,  and,  on 
her  death,  at  the  age  of  55  (in  597),  she 
left  the  kingdom,  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion, to  her  son.     If  Fredegonde  was 
what  we  have  described  her  from  the 
chronicles,  she  is  a  remaricable  instance 
of  successful  ffuilt    Brunehaut,  the  mortal 
enemy  ofFreaegonde,  attempted  to  deprive 
Clotfaaire  II  of  the  crown,  but  she  was 
deserted  by  her  vassals,  taken  prisoner  by 
Clothaire,  who,  in  1613,  caus^  her  to  he 
tied  to  the  tail  of  a  wild  horse,  and  drag- 


ged till  she  was  dead :  her  remains  were 
then  burned. 

Frederic  ;  the  name  of  many  distin- 
guished monarchs,  particularly  of  Ger- 
many. The  German  name  is  IHedrichf 
compounded  of  Friede  (pcflce),  and  nich 
(rich),  and  means  peaceful, 

Frederic  I,  Barbarossa,  son  of  Frede- 
ric, duke  of  Suabia,  whom  he  succeeded 
in  1147,  was  bom  1121,  and  received  the 
imperial  crown  in  1152,  on  the  death  of 
his  uncle,  the  emperor  Conrad  III.  He 
was  the  second  German  emperor  of  the 
house  of  Hohenstaufen,  and  one  of  the 
most  able  and  most  intelUgent  of  the  sove- 
reigns of  Germany.  He  waged  war  with 
success  agauist  Boleslaus,  king  of  Poland, 
in  1157,  and  raised  Bohemia  to  the  rank 
of  a  kingdom.  His  principal  eflbrts  were 
directed  to  the  extension  and  confirmation 
of  his  power  in  Italy.  He  undertook  six 
campaigns,  to  chastise  the  rebellious  cities 
of  Lombardy,  which  had  become  rich 
and  powerful,  through  their  commerce 
and  manufactures.  The  city  of  Milan,  in 
particular,  had  resisted  his  orders,  and 
subjected  several  cities.  The  emperor 
compelled  it,  after  an  obstinate  resistance 
(1158),  to  surrender.  The  city,  having 
revolted  a  second  time,  was  again  cap- 
tured (1162),  and  razed  to  the'  ground, 
with  the  exception  of  some  churches  and 
convents,  some  suburiss,  and  one  ^te, 
built  in  honor  of  the  emperor  Otho.  Bre- 
scia and  Piacenza  were  compelled  to  de- 
stroy their  fortifications ;  the  other  cities, 
which  had  engaged  in  the  revolt,  lost  their 
privileges  and  tiieir  freedom.  But  the 
pope,  Alexander  III,  who  had  fled  to 
France,  excommunicated  the  emperor,  in 
1168.  The  cities  of  Lombardv  entered 
into  a  new  alliance.  The  Milanese  re- 
built their  city,  and  gained  the  decisive 
batde  of  Como,  over  the  imj^rial  army 
(1176),  the  consequence  of  which  was  the 
peace,  concluded  at  Venice  (1777),  between 
the  emperol^  the  pone  Alexander  III,  and 
the  cities  of  Lombaray.  The  events  of  the 
war,  which  lasted  ahnost  20  years,  were 
not  particulariy  favorable  for  the  emperor. 
In  the  mean  time,  Frederic  had  declared 
Lubeck  and  Ratisbon  imperial  cities,  and 
thus  founded  a  niiddle  rank  between  the 
emperor  and  the  German  princes,  by 
which  the  imperial  power  was  increaseo, 
and  the  condition  of  the  citizens  raised. 
Frederic  also  increased  his  power  by  the 
separation  of  the  duchies  of^  Bavaria  and 
Siixony  (1180),  which  Henry  the  Lion  had 
held  together;  but  the  two  pirties  of  the 
Guel&  and  Ghibelines  (q.  v.],  which  had 
arisen  imder  his  predecessors,  were,  on 
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this  account,  the  more  exasperated  against 
each  other.  News  having  been  received, 
that  Saladin  had  retaken  Jerusalem  fit>m 
the  Christians,  and  the  pope  having 
preached  a  new  crusade,  Frederic,  with 
an  army  of  150,000  men  and  several  thou- 
sand volunteers,  undeitook  the  third  cru- 
sade, before  the  commencement  of  which, 
in  1187,  a  general  peace  was  signed  in 
Germany.  The  Greek  emperor,  at  Con- 
stantinople, had  secretly  entered  into  alli- 
ance with  Saladin  and  the  sultan  of  Ico- 
nium,  and  attempted  to  prevent  the  march 
of  the  Germans  through  his  dominions. 
But  Frederic  forced  his  way  to  Asia, 
sained  two  batdes  over  the  Turks,  near 
Iconium,  penetrated  into  Syria,  and  died, 
in  the  midst  of  his  successes,  June  10, 
1190,  near  Seleucia,  in  Syria,  after  bath- 
ing, as  some  writers  say,  in  the  Cydnus; 
others  say,  in  the  Sale£  Frederic  was 
brave,  Ubend,  and  equaUy  firm  in  good 
fortune  and  in  reverses ;  and  these  quali- 
ties atone,  in  some  measure,  for  the  pride 
and  arrogance  which  were  the  principal 
motives  of  his  actions.  He  posseesed  a 
remarkable  memory,  and,  for  his  age, 
miusual  knowledge.  He  esteemed  men 
of  letters,  particularly  historians,  fit>m 
whose  works  he  drew  the  exalted  idea  of 
an  emperor,  which  he  endeavored  to  real- 
ize throughout  his  reign.  He  appointed 
his  couffln,  the  bishop  Otho  of  Freysin- 
gen,  his  biographer,  and  his  taste  for  archi- 
tecture is  £ll  attested  by  the  memorable 
ruins  of  the  imperial  palace  erected  by 
him  at  Grelnhausen,  in  Wetteravia.  He 
was  of  a  noble  and  majestic  appearance, 
and,  notwithstanding  his  quarrels  with  the 
popes,  a  more  faithful  adherent  to  religion 
than  those  who  used  its  name  to  obtain 
their  own  purposes.  Afler  the  emperor's 
death,  the  object  of  the  crusade  was  no 
longer  attainable.  His  heroic  son,  Frede- 
ric, duke  of  Suabia,  who  had  accepted 
the  chief  command,  and  founded  the 
Teutonic  order,  was  also  carried  off  by  a 
contagious  disease  (1191),  and  only  a 
small  part  of  that  powerful  army,  which 
Frederic  had  conducted  out  of  Germany, 
ever  returned  home. 

Frederic  II,  Hohenstaufen,  grandson 
of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Jesi,  in  the  mar- 
quisate  of  Ancona,  Dec.  26, 1194,  son  of 
the  emperor  Henry  VI  and  of  the  Nor- 
man princess  Constance,  heiress  of  the 
Two  Siciliea  No  soverei^  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  with  the  exception  of  Charle- 
magne and  Alfied,  was  of  so  great  histori- 
cal unportance ;  and  few  were  so  distin- 
guished by  their  personal  character,  and 
by  such  a  remarkable  series  of  adventures. 


His  long  reign,  fitmi  1909  to  I25Q,  bekngi 
to  the  most  remarikable  period  of  the  mid- 
dle ages.  He  lived  at  a  period  when  men 
like  Gregoiy  VII  and  Innocent  III  had 
raised  the  hierarchy  to  a  degree  of  impor- 
tance almost  incredible;  when,  by  the 
establishment  of  the  orders  of  krJ^thood 
(for  the  purpose  of  fitting  against  the  in- 
ndels,  and  of  extending  the  papal  jurisdic- 
tion), of  the  mendicant  orders,  and  of 
the  inquisition,  the  formidable  pillars  of 
the  ecclesiastical  structure  were  erected ; 
when,  bv  means  of  the  crusades,  the  peo- 
ple of  Europe  were  first  brought  ioto  a 
closer  connexion  by  a  common  feeling, 
imbodied  in  the  sign  of  the  cross ;  when, 
after  many  individual  voices  had  been 
raised  in  vain,  though  not  forgotten,  the 
Protestantism  of  the  middle  ages  made  it- 
self heard  through  the  Waldenses  and  the 
Albi^nses;  when  chivahy,  ennpbled  by 
reUgion,  obtained  a  higher  character  and 
a  consistent  organization ;  when  the  claa 
of  free  citizens  was  gradually  rising  from 
its  long  degradation,  and  was  supported 
in  Germany  by  Frederic,  against  Um  aris- 
tocracy, although  opposed  by  him  in  Up- 
per Italy,  as  contributing  to  the  power  of 
the  pope,  and  when  the  cities  strengthened 
themselves  against  external  dangers  by 
great  confederacies,  and  completed  and 
confirmed  theur  internal  organization  by  the 
establishment  of  corporations ;  when,  in  o|^ 
position  to  the  system  of  violence  in  which 
the  right  of  the  sdrongest  is  the  strongest 
right,  the  first  pubtic  peace  was  proclaimed 
in  the  German  language,  and  the  secret 
tribunal  of  the  Feme  (q.  v.)  began  its  firrt 
scarcely-perceptible  workings ;  when  the 
first  umvendties  aroused  the  spirit  ofinqulry 
and  examination ;  when  the  songs  of  the 
Provencals  had  found  a  home  in  Germany 
and  IttJy,  and  were  sung  by  emperors 
and  kings : — these  were  the  times  in  which 
the  great  Frederic  of  Hohenstaufen  lived 
and  acted.  Without  being  taU,  Frederic 
was  well  formed,  of  a  &ir  complexion,  with 
a  fine  forehead,  and  a  nose  reee^nbling  the 
antique,  and  a  gentle  and  kind  expresaon 
of  the  eye  and  mouth.  He  inherited  the 
chief  virtues  of  his  highly  distinguished 
ftunily ;  was  brave,  bold  and  generous,  and 
possessed  great  talents,  higmy  cultivated. 
He  understood  all  the  languages  of  his 
subjects— Greek,  Latin,  Itafian,  German, 
French  and  Arabic  He  was  severe  and 
passionate,  mild  or  Hbeial,  as  circum- 
stances required ;  gay,  cheerful  and  lively, 
as  his  feelinss  dictated.  As  his  body  had 
been  strengmened  and  rendered  graceful 
by  chivalrous  exercises,  so  his  mind,  not- 
withstanding the  neglect  of  his  education, 
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Iiad  been  developed  bv  its  own  vigor,  and 
obtained,  in  the  school  of  adversity,  a  ver- 
satility of  power  rarely  found  in  those 
bom  to  the  piur{)le,  and  an  energy  of  pur- 
pose which  sustuhied  hiin  in  situations  in 
■w'hich  others  would  have  been  reduced  to 
despair.  All  this  strengtii  of  body  aiKi 
mind  was  necessaiy  for  a  man,  who  was 
obliged  to  repress  a  powerful  aristocracy 
in  Germany,  a  powerful  democracy  in 
Upper  Italy,  a  powerful  hierarchy  in  Cen- 
tral' Italy,  and  to  reconcile  and  unite  in 
closer  union,  in  his  southern  territories,  the 
hostile  elements  of  six  nations ;  who,  for 
40  years,  opposed  by  secular  and  spiritual 
anns,  by  rivals,  exconununicatious  and 
interdicts,  victorious  or  vanquished,  en- 
dured the  rebellion  of  a  son,  the  treachery 
of  his  dearest  friend,  and  the  loss  of 
his  &vorite  child.  Frederic  remain- 
ed und«r  the  guardianship  of  Inno- 
cent III  ull  12&,  when  he  took  upon 
Idinself  the  government  of  Lower  Italy 
and  Sicily.  The  country  was  divided  by 
the  Actions  of  the  great  Imrens,  favored 
by  the  head  of  tlie  church,  at  tlie  time 
when  Frederic,  at  15  years  of  age,  without 
counsel  or  direction,  took  the  reuis  of 
government.  After  promising  to  conduct 
a  crusade,  he  was  crowned  as  Crennan 
king,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1215.  The 
possession  of  the  Gennan  and  Sicilian 
crowns  gave  Frederit^tlie  hope  tliat  he 
sliould  be  able  to  make  himself  master  of 
all  Italy,  subdue  Lombardy,  and  reduce 
the  spiritual  monarch  in  Rome  to  the  dig- 
nity of  the  first  bishop  in  Christendom. 
But  he  mistook  the  spirit  of  his  times, 
which  was  veiy  far  behind  his  enlightened 
views.  He  slowly  prepared  tlie  execution 
of  this  great  plan,  widi  a  prudence  pro- 
porrioned  to  its  importance.  He  caused 
Lis  eldest  son,  Henry,  to  be  chosen  king 
of  Rome,  iu  1220,  and  appeased  the  new 
pof>e,  Honorius  111  (chosen  in  121G),  who 
was  odcuded  at  this  measure,  by  the  pi'e- 
tence  that  the  crusade,  which  he  was 
about  to  undertake,  rendered  it  necessary, 
and  by  the  assurance  that  he  would  never 
aitempt  to  unite  Sicily  with  the  empire. 
He  tlien  went  to  Rome,  without  paying 
any  regard  to  tlie  refusal  of  the  Milanese 
to  allow  him  to  asswne  the  iron  crown, 
received  the  unperial  crown  in  1220,  and 
returned  as  emperor  to  his  hereditary  do- 
minions, which  ho  had  left  in  a  state  litde 
better  than  that  of  a  fugidve.  Here  he 
began  to  make  prc))aration8  for  the  cru- 
sade. Although  Frederic  was  obhged  to 
treat  the  henitics  in  the  empire  with  sever- 
ity, and  even  declared  their  children,  to 
the  second  generation,  incapable  of  office 
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or  honor,  uidess  they  denounced  tlieur  pa* 
rents,  yet  he  introduced  the  Saracens  fiSm 
Sicily  into  his  Italian  territories,  allowed 
them  the  free  exercise  of  their  reUgion, 
and  thus  made  them  his  most  useful  and 
faithful  subjects.  His  new  code  of  laws 
was  designed  to  unite  ^he  interests  of 
church  and  state,  and  to  reconcile  tlic 
nobility  and  clergy,  the  cities  and  the 
peasants.  It  was  also  necessaiy  to  adapt  it 
to  the  character  of  people  so  dijQTerent 
from  each  oilier  as  the  Romans,  Greeks, 
Germans,  Arabians,  Normans,  Jews  and 
French,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  should 
respect^  as  much  as  possible,  the  existing 
institutions,  Frederic  foimded  a  univer- 
sity in  Naples,  tlic  paradise  of  the  ancient 
world,  m  1224,  which  leaves  many  later 
institutions  of  a  sunilar  kind  far  behind  it. 
The  famous  medical  school  at  Salerno  was 
put  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Elegant  lite- 
rature shone  forth  in  the  court  of  Frederic, 
and  Frederic  himself  may  be  couutetl 
among  the  authors  of  tlie  more  refined  Tus- 
can poetry.  The  fine  arts,  under  his  patron- 
age, had  tlieir  Nicola,  iMasuccio  aiul  Toni- 
maso  da  Stephani,  and  the  collections  of 
art  at  Capua  and  Naples,  the  treasures  of 
which  were  increased  by  excavatious  at 
Augusta  in  Sicily,  were  founded.  In  1227, 
Frederic  undertook  a  crusade,  which  was 
frustrated  by  a  contagious  disease  and  tlie 
sickness  of  the  emperor,  so  tliat  tlie  fleet 
returned  widiout  reaching  its  destination* 
This  excited  the  anger  of  die  pope,  Greg- 
ory IX,  who  excommunicated  the  em- 
peror, and  put  his  dominions  under  an 
uitenlict.  In  1228,  Frederic  set  out  on  a 
new  crusade.  Rut  Gregory  commanded 
the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  and  the  tliree 
orders  of  knights  to  oppose  all  the  em- 
peror's designs,  and  caused  the  dominions 
of  Frederic  to  be  devastated  by  his  own 
troops,  under  John  of  Brienne.  Frederic, 
neverUieless,  acromplislied  what  no  ono 
since  the  nobl«  Godfirey  (1099)  had  been 
able  to  obtaui.  By  a  treaty  widi  Camel, 
sultan  of  Egypt,  he  obtained  a  truce  often 
Years;  the  cession  of  Jerusalem,  of  the 
holy  places,  of  the  whole  country  between 
Joppa,  Bethlehem,  Nazareth  and  Acre, 
and  of  die  unportant  ports  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon.  All  Christendom  rejoiced,  but  the 
envy  of  the  patriarch  and  tlie  knights  w&s 
kindled.  Jerusalem,  in  which  Frederic 
placed  the  crown  upon  his  head  with  Ids 
own  hands,  March  18th,  because  no  priest 
would  even  read  mass,  was  put  under  au 
interdict,  and  Frederic  was  betrayed  to 
the  sultan,  of  which  the  noble  Saracen 
himself  gave  him  the  first  mfonnadon. 
The  emperor  now  returned,  without  de- 
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Ikfy  to  Lower  Italy,  recovered  his  heredi- 
tuy  tamtoriefl  by  arms,  after  an  ineffi^ctu- 
al  attempt  at  negotiation  with  Gregory, 
and  baffled  all  the  intriffuea  of  the  pofe^ 
who  was  finally  compelfed  to  release  hun 
from  the  exconununication.  The  Lom- 
bards would  listen  to  no  propoeals  of 
peace,  but  shut  up  the  road  to  the  assem- 
bly of  Ravenna  against  his  sou,  and  would 
not  allow  themselves  to  be  deceived  by 
€ifegory's  pulilic  exhortations  to  peace; 
nay,  when  Frederic  had  reconciled  the 
pope  with  his  Roman  subjects,  Gregoiy 
secretly  attempted  to  persuade  king  Henry 
to  rebel  against  his  mther,  and  promised 
him  the  support  oi  the  Lombards.  The 
followers  of  Henry  were  already  nume- 
rous, even  in  Germany,  when  he  was  sur- 
prised by  his  fether,  and  the  astonished 
youth  threw  himself  at  his  feet,  imploring 
mercy.  But  the  deluded  prince  made 
a  second  attempt  on  his  father,  it  is  said, 
by  poison.  He  was  condemned,  with  his 
wife  and  child,  to  perpetual  imprisonment 
at  St.  Felicia,  in  Apuua.  There  is  an  ap- 
pearance of  harshness  in  the  conduct  of 
rrederic  on  this  occasion ;  that  he  should 
celebrate  his  third  nuptials,  with  Isabella  of 
En^and,  with  great  ceremony,  almost  in 
the  very  moment  in  which  he  was  com- 
mitting the  son  of  his  first  vrife  to  prison, 
and  causing  him  to  be  formally  deposed 
in  the  general  diet  of  Mentz,  1235.  At 
this  diet,  salutary  measures  were  taken  for 
Bacuring  the  public  peace,  providing  for 
the  distribution  of  justice,  and  for  encour- 
aging commerce  (the  importance  of  which 
few  princes  of  his  time  understood  as  well 
as  Frederic)  and  agriculture.  Frederic 
now  tliought  himsen  strong  enough  for 
the  struggle  with  the  Lombards,  and  made 
his  preparations  at  Augsbui^g,  1236.  The 
alliance  of  Ezzelino  da  Romano,  ruler  of 
Verona,  and  the  Ghibeline  cities  of  Upper 
Italy,  doubled  his  small  annv.  This 
war  and  the  election  of  Conrad,  his  sec- 
ond son,  as  king  of  Rome,  were,  however, 
interrupted  by  a  short  contest  with  Fred- 
eric, duke  of  Austria,  the  last  of  the  Ba- 
benbergs  (1237).  Soon  after  the  renewal 
of  the  war  against  the  Guelph  cities  of 
Upper  Italy,  a  victory  at  Corte  Nuova,  on 
the  Oglio,  broke  the  power  of  the  Lom- 
bards. Milan,  Bologna,  Piacenza,  Brescia 
and  all  the  other  cities,  surrendered.  But 
Gregory  was  still  more  incensed,  particu- 
larly wlien  the  emperor  made  his  natural 
aon,  Enzio,  king  of  Sardinia,  and  pre- 
pared for  the  completion  of  the  conquest 
of  Lomba»|y.  On  Palm-Sunday,  1239, 
he  excommunicated  Frederic  anew.  The 
emperor  continued  the  war,  but  he  suffered 


much  by  the  aecrat  treachery  of  Ezsdina 
To  bring  the  war  to  a  complete  termina- 
tion, he  marched  suddenly  acainst  the 
pope  himself  (1240),  penetrated  through 
Spoleto  into  tne  papal  dominions,  cap- 
tured Ravenna,  and  made  the  pope  trem- 
ble in  his  capital.     Rome  would  have 
&llen  an  easy  prey,  had  Frederic  been 
able  to  overcome  the  last  remains  of  su- 
persdtion  in  his  own  breast    The  empe- 
ror desired  to  settle  his  cause  without  re- 
course to  extremities,  by  an  assembly  of 
the  fathers  of  the  church ;  but  he  soon 
perceived  that  none  but  his  most  decided 
enemies  were  summoned  to  it,  and  for- 
bade the  prelates  firom  going  to  Rome ; 
but,  finding  his  warnings  of  no  avail,  he 
ordered  his  son,  Enzio,  to  attack  and  to 
destroy  the  Genoese  fleet,  and  to  cany 
more  than  100  prelates,  who  had  em- 
barked for  Rome,  prisoners  to.  Naples. 
This  blow  broufflit  the  inflexible  Gregoiy 
to  his  death-bed,  Aug.  21, 1241.    Occu- 
pied by  these  enterprises,  Frederic  had 
been  unable  to  encounter  the  Mongols, 
who  had  invaded  Germany ;  but  Uiey 
retired  after  their  victory  on  the  plains  of 
Wahlstadt  m  1241.    After  the  ^ort  reign 
of  Celestine  IV,  and  tlie  long  interregnum 
which  succeeded,  Frederic  at  length  ob- 
tained a  new  election ;  but  Sicibald  Fica- 
co,  who,  while  cardinal,  had  l)een  lus 
friend,  became  the  ^lost  formidable  of  his 
enemies  as  Innocent  IV.     He  con£nned 
the    excommunication    pronounced    by 
Gregory,  and  fled  suddenly  from  Italy, 
where  the  vicinity  of  the  emperor  ap- 
peared to  him  too  dangerous,  to  Lyons 
(1244).    Frederic  had  now  no  alteniaiivc, 
but  to  appear  as  a  criminal  before  the 
judgment-seat  of  a  priest,  or  to  enter  on  a 
dangerous  contest  vrith  the  superstition  of 
the  age.    The  pope  renewed  die  excom- 
municadon,  and   summoned   a  general 
council  at  Lyons.    Before  Uiis  council 
Thaddeus  de  Suessa,  chancellor  of  the 
emperor,    defended  his  cause  wth  the 
power  of  eloquence  and  truth,  and  refuted 
accusations  the  most  malicious  and  mort 
absurd,  brought  against  him  by  liis  «ie- 
noies ;  but  the  struggle  was  in  vain.    W 
holy  father  pronounced  the  most  dreadlul 
curse  upon  him ;  the  priests  remained  si- 
lent, extmguished  theur  candles,  and  threw 
them  to  the  ground.    Frederic,  however, 
justified  himself  before  the  princes  of  ii^ 
rope,  was  victorious  over  the  Lonaban^ 
crushed  a  conspiracy  m  his  ©vvn  cour^ 
and  retamed  his  firmness  even  after  tna 
defeat  of  his  son  Conrad,  by  b»  ^'^^ 
Heniy.    Conrad  was  soon  after  success' 
fid,  and  Heuiy  died  1247.     The  icinwn- 
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der  of  Frederic's  life  was  passed  in  con- 
flict Shortly  afler  a  victory  in  Lorn- 
berdy,  he  was  suiprised  by  death,  and 
breadied  his  last  in  the  arms  of  his  natural 
son  Manfred,  at  Fiorentino,  D^.  13, 
15^.  He  was  not  allowed  by  Providence 
to  usher  in  the  bright  day  of  intellectual 
light  in  Europe ;  but  his  efforts  will 
always  form  a  remariuble  epoch  in  his- 
tory ;  and  though  a  centuiy  or  pofitieal  and 
mental  barbarism  follow^  in  which  the 
noble  house  of  Hohenstaufen  perished, 
yet  we  see,  in  Louis  the  Bavarian,  who 
resembled  Frederic  in  many  points,  that 
his  example  was  not  wholly  lost,  and  that 
a  gnat  icfea,  once  brought  to  light,  cannot 
be  easily  foi^tten. 

Faederic  William,  generally  called 
the  great  dector,  was  bom  in  1620,  and,  at 
the  age  of  20  years,  succeeded  liis  fatlier 
as  elector  of  Brandenburg.    He  must  be 
considered  as  the  founder  of  the  Pruasian 
nearness,  and,  in  more  than  one  point, 
his   reign  gave  to    Prussia  a  character 
which  it  still  bears.    From  liim  is,  in  a 
great  measure,  derived  that  militaiy  spirit, 
which  is  80  striking  a  trait  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  iieople.   liis  reign  began  when 
the  unhappy  30  years'  war  was  still  raging 
in  Germany,  and  his  conduct   towards 
both  parties  was  prudent   in  1641,  he 
concluded   a   treaty    of  neutrality  with 
Sweden,  notwithstanding  the  earnest  re- 
monstrances  of  Austria.     In  1644,  he 
concluded  an  armistice  with  Hease-Gassol, 
by  which  Cleves  and  the  counnr  of  Mark 
■were  restored  to  him.    Accordinff  to  the 
terms  of  former  treaties,   Brandenburg 
ought  to  have  received  Pomerania,  on  the 
death  of  the  duke  without  heirs  (1637) ; 
but  the  elector  was  obliged,  by  the  peace 
of  Westphalia,  in  1648,  to  leave  Anterior 
Fomerania,  the  island  of  Rugen,  and  part 
of  Hinder-Pomerauia  to  Sweden  (which 
held  it  until  1814),  and  received,  by  wav 
of  indemnity,   Magdeburg,    Halberstadt 
and  CammiiL    He  directed  his  attention 
towards  the  army,  and  improved  it  much. 
In  the  war  between  Poland  and  Sweden 
(in  1655),  he  was  obliged  to  take  part,  on 
account  of  the  duchy  of  Piussia.     He 
supported  both  parties  in  turn,  and  ob- 
tained an  acknowledgment  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  duchy  of  Prussia  firom 
Poland,  upon  whom  it  was  formerly  de- 
pendent   The  estates  of  the  duchy  of 
PrusBsa  (now -Prussia  Proper]  were  dissat- 
i^ed  with  these  changes,  because  they 
had  taken  place  without  their  consent 
The  elector,  in  consequence,  erected  a 
ibrtiees  near  K6nig8berff.    In  1672,  he 
ooDchided  a  treaty  with  the  Dutch  repub- 


lic, when  this  state  was  threatened  by 
Louis  XIV.  Though  the  French  re- 
treated from  the  Netheriands  when  Fred- 
eric William  advanced  into  Westphalia, 
the  success  of  the  whole  war  was  fhis- 
trated  by  the  slowness  of  the  Austiian 
generals  and  their  jealousy  of  the  elector, 
who  was  obliffed  to  retreat  fiom  want  of 
provisions.  June  6,  1673^  he  conclnded 
a  trea^  with  France,  at  Vossem,  near 
Louvain,  by  which  France  promised  to 

Sield  Westphalia,  and  to  pay  800,000 
vres  to  the  elector,  who,  in  return,  broke 
off  his  treaty  with  Holland,  and  promised 
not  to  render  any  aid  to  the  enemies  of 
France.  In  1674,  the  German  emniie 
dechured  war  acainst  France.  The  elec- 
tor marched  1^000  men  into  Alsace,  but 
Boumonville,the  Austrian  ffeneral,  avoid- 
ed a  battie,  which  was  araenthr  denred 
by  the  elector,  and  Turenne  defeated  the 
imperial  army  at  MiUdhausen.  In  the 
following  December,  a  Swedish  army,  at 
the  instiffation  of  France,  entered  Porne^ 
rania  and  the  Marit.  The  elector  hasten- 
ed beck,  and  defeated  them,  June  18, 
1675,  at  Fehrbellin  (q.  vA  with  5600  cav- 
alry. In  1678,  he  concluded  a  separate 
peace  vrith  France,  at  Nimeguen,  as  did 
also  Holland  and  Spain.  France  demand- 
ed the  restoration  of  all  the  conquered  ter- 
ritories to  Sweden.  The  elector,  having 
refused  compliimce,  formed  an  alliance 
with  Denmark,  and  waged  a  new  war 
against  Sweden,  but  was  at  last  obliged 
to  submit,  by  the  peace  of  St  Germain, 
June  29, 1679.  He  received  from  France 
300,000  crowns.  Louis  XIV  having  occuin- 
ed  several  circles  of  Alsace  by  his  famous 
chambrt$  dt  rhaniony  Frederic  William  ef- 
fected an  armistice  of  90  years  between 
France  and  Germany  (in  1684).  But 
when  he  renewed  (lo85)  hiff  treaty  with 
Holland,  and  received  into  his  dominions 
about  14,000  Protestant  refugees  from 
France,  new  difficulties  arose  between 
him  and  France,  which  brought  him  into 
a  closer  connexion  with  Austria,  particn- 
larly  as  he  hoped  to  receive  fifoin  that  pow- 
er an  indemnification  for  the  three  princi- 
palities, Liegnitz,  Brieg  and  Wolau,  whose 
prince  had  died  witiiout  heirs,  in  1675,  and 
which,  according  to  an  old  treaty,  ought 
to  have  fallen  to  Brandenbui^.  He  re- 
ceived the  circle  of  Schwiebus,  in  1686, 
and,  in  the  same  vear,  sent  8000  men  to 
assist  the  Austnans  against  Tuikey. 
These  troops,  under  the  command  of 
general  von  Schdning,  distinguiahed 
Siemselves  at  the  attack  of  Buda.  The 
elector  paid  great  attention  to  the  promo- 
tion of  agriculture  and  horticulture,  and, 
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by  hfEordmg  protectioii  to  the  French  ref- 
ugees, gained  20,000  industrious  manu- 
factureri,  who  have  been  of  the  greatest 
advantage  to  the  north  of  Germany. 
Berlin  was  much  iinproved  during  his 
reign,  lie  founded  the  lil^rury  in  that 
cifv,  and  a  universitv  at  Duisburg,  in  HviS. 
He  died  at  Potsdaiii,  April  21),  l(i88,  69 
yeans  of  age,  and  left  to  his  son  a  countiy 
much  enlarged  and  improved,  an  army  of 
28,000  men,  and  a  well  supplied  treiosury. 
His  colossal  statue  of  bronze,  at  Beriin, 
was  cast  by  Jacohi,  in  1700,  and  is  still 
one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  that  city. 
Frederic  Auoustub  II;  elector  of 
Saxony  and  king  of  Poland.  (See  Augus- 

Frederic  William  I,  king  of  Prus- 
flia,  son  of  Fretleric  I,  and  father  of 
l^rederic  the  Great  (II),  was  bom  in 
1688,  and  displayed  a  passion  for  mili- 
tary exercises  at  an  early  ap».  While 
crown-prince  (1706),  he  mamed  Sophia 
Dorothea,  daughter  of  the  elector  of  Han- 
over, afterwards  George  I  of  England. 
On  his  accession  to  tiie  throne,  in  1713, 
he  endeavored  to  increase  the  anny  and 
reform  tlie  finances,  and  became  the 
founder  of  the  exact  discipline  and  regu- 
larity, which  have  since  characterized  the 
Prussian  soldiers.  His  ridiculous  fond- 
ness for  tall  men  is  well  known.  lie  es- 
tablished a  regiment  of  them,  and  used 
©veiy  means — ^fraud,  force,  money — ^to  fill 
its  ranka  Nothing  could  be  more  des- 
potic than  his  military  system.  In  other 
respects,  he  studied  the  happiness  of  his 
subjects  and  the  welfare  of  the  state. 
Soon  after  his  accession,  he  was  recog- 
nised as  king  of  Prussia  in  a  treaty  with 
France.  Indignant  at  the  humiliations 
which  his  fatlier  had  suffered  from  the 
Swedes  and  Russians,  who  marched  tlioir 
troops  through  his  dominions  with  impu- 
nity, he  determined  to  protect  his  subjects 
finom  the  consequences  of  any  future  nip- 
ture,  and  maintained  an  army  of  nemly 
60,000  men.  Frederic  was  unwilling  to 
ensage  in  the  war  between  Charles  XII 
and  Russia,  Poland  and  Denmark ;  but 
Charles,  for  whom  he  had  a  great  esteem, 
having  made  a  body  of  Prussians  prisoners, 
he  immediately  declared  war,  and  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  an  armv  of  20,000  men. 
(^mCharUaXlL)  He  afterwards  interfered 
in  favor  of  the  Protestants  of  some  neigli- 
boring  countries,  and  he  libc^rally  re  wanTetl 
the  introducers  of  useful  arts.  'But  being 
void  of  science  and  ornamental  literature, 
he  regarded  them  with  contempt,  and 
treated  their  professors  with  every  kind 
of  discouragement.    Poetry  and  philoso- 


phy were  equally  Iiis  aversion.  He  ban- 
ished Wolf  for  his  metapiiysicai  opiDions, 
and  his  o^^n  son,  who  had  acquired  a  par- 
tiality' for  ]K)lite  literature  and  mus^c,  was 
80  continually  thwarted  bj-  the  king,  that  he 
detennined  to  quit  Prussia*  (See  Freder- 
ic IL)  He  was  rigorous  in  his  pimiah- 
ments,  and  always  showed  an  iiiclimitton 
to  aggravate  rather  than  mitigate  them. 
In  1734,  he  fell  into  a. bad  state  of  health, 
which  increased  the  natural  violence  of 
his  temper,  and  he  behaved  with  the 
greatest  brutality  to  his  physicians.  He 
died,  in  1740,  after  having  been  reconciled 
to  his  son,  and  expressed  the  greatest  re- 
gard for  him.  He  expired  in  his  arms.  He 
left  l)ehind  him  an  abundant  treasury, and 
an  army  of  66,000  men.  His  afi'aire  were 
in  the  greatest  order  and  regularity,  and 
to  his  labors  and  wisdom  was  Prussia  much 
iiidebted  for  liiat  prosperity  and  success, 
which  distinguished  hertiU  she  was  hum- 
bled by  tlie  power  of  Napoleon. 

Frederic  Augustus  III ;   elector  oi 
Saxony  and  king  of  Poland.  (See.%)tf- 

Frederic  II;  king  of  Prussia,  the 
greatest  monarch  of  the  18th  centur}', 
bom  January  21,  1712,  son  of  Frederic 
William  I.  IDs  motlicr  was  the  princesB 
Sophia  Dorothea  of  Hanover.  His  eariy 
education  was  strict.  Although,  by  the 
direction  of  his  father,  he  was  insUiicted 
only  in  the  details  of  militaiy  exercises 
and  service,  his  taste  for  poetry  and  music 
was  early  developed  by  the  influence  of 
his  first  instructress,  the  highly  gifted 
inadame  de  Rocoules,and  Ids  eariy  teach- 
er, Dulian,  who,  countenanced  by  the 
queen,  formed  a  secret  opposition  to  his 
father's  sj-stem  of  education.  The  prince  s 
inclination  led  him  to  adopt  entirely  the 
views  of  his  mother.  This  gai-e  rise  to  a 
coohiess  between  him  and  his  father, 
which  increased  tlie  king's  desire  to  eettle 
the  succession  on  his  younger  son,  Augus- 
tus William.  The  minister  von  GrumD- 
kow  and  Leopold,  prince  of  Anlj^l" 
Dessau,  to  promote  certain  plans  of  their 
own,  and  the  Austrian  ambassador,  von 
Seckendorf,  for  different  reasons,  widened 
the  breach.  Indignant  at  the  oppression 
and  hatred  which  he  experienced  !««» 
his  fetiier,  Frederic  determined  to  flee  to 
the  court  of  George  II,  king  of  England, 
his  motlier's  brother.  His  sister  Fredenc^ 
and  his  friends  lieutenants  Katt  ana 
Keitli,  were  the  only  persons  mtrusiea 


witli  tlie  secret  of  his  flight.  Heiu« 
to  start  from  Wesel,  whither  he  had  ac- 
companied his  father.  Some  incautioas 
expiesBions  of  liatt  betrayed  the  in««»" 
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tioDs  of  tho  prince*  He  wbb  overtA- 
ken,  bioagfat  to  trial  at  Cu^rin,  and  oblig- 
ed to  be  an  eye  witneai  of  the  execution 
of  his  fiiend  Katt  Keith  made  his  es- 
cape from  Wesel,  and  lived  in  Holland, 
Elng^and  and  Portugal,  tilt  Frederic's  ac- 
cession to  the  throne,  when  he  returned 
to  Berlin,  in  1741,  and  was  made  lieuten- 
ant-colonel, ei^ueny  and  curator  of  the 
academy  of  sciences.  Whilst  the  prince 
remained  in  the  closest  confinement  in 
Custrin,  and  was  undergcnng  examination, 
the  king  sent  a  proiK«al  to  him  to  re- 
nounce the  succession,  oa  condition  that 
he  should  have  the  liberty  of  pursuing  his 
own  inclinations  in  regard  to  his  smdies, 
travelling,  &c.  **  I  accept  the  proposal,'* 
said  the  prince,  *^  if  my  father  declares  that 
I  am  not  really  his  son."  Upon  this  an- 
swer, the  king,  who  looked  on  conjugal 
iideiity  with  religious  respect,  relinc|ui8hed 
his  plan.  That  the  king  was  inchned  to 
sentence  his  son  to  death  is  certain.  But 
the  provosts  Reinl>eck  and  Seckendorf, 
who  had  before  intrigued  against  the 
prince,  now  saved  his  fife ;  the  latter,  in 
|Mrticular,  by  availing  himself  of  the  in- 
terference of  the  emperor.  The  prince 
was  not  admitted  to  court  till  on  occasion 
of  the  nuptials  of  the  princess  Frederica 
with  Frederic,  crown-prince  of  Bayreuth, 
and  was  obliged  by  his  father,  in  1733,  to 
marry  the  princess  Elisabeth  Christiiia 
(q.  v.),  daughter  of  Ferdinand  Albert, 
duke  of  Brunswick-Bevem.  Frederic 
William  gave  the  castle  of  Sch6nhausen 
to  her,  and,  to  the  prince,  the  counter  of 
Ruppin,  and,  in  1734,  the  town  of  Rheins- 
berg,  where  he  lived  devoted  to  study  till 
he  ascended  the  throne.  Among  his  duly 
visitors  were  literati,  musicians  and  paint- 
ers. He  Corresponded  with  foreign  scholars, 
particularly  with  Voltaire,  whom  he  greatly 
admired.  Several  of  his  writings,  in  par- 
ticular his  Antimachiavel,  had  their  origin 
in  the  rural  tranquillity  of  Rheinsberg. 
The  death  of  his  father  raised  him  to  the 
throne.  May  31,  1740.  Frederic,  on  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  found  in  his  states 
a  population  of  only  2,240,000  men.  At 
Ins  decease,  he  left  6,000,000.  He  raised 
Prussia  to  this  pitch  of  greatness  by  his 
talents  as  a  legislator  and  general,  assisted 
in  the  field  and  in  the  cabinet,  during  a 
reign  of  46  years,  by  many  distinguished 
men.  His  father,  in  expectation  of  a  war, 
on  account  of  the  succession  of  the  duchy 
of  Juliers,  had  an  army  of  70,000  men 
on  foot  Frederic  II,  who  had  already 
excited  great  expectations,  retained  for  the 
most  part  the  institutions  and  laws  of  his 
father,  but  gave  to  the  latter  mofe  extent 
26* 


and  vigor.  The  death  of  the 
Charles  VI  was  a  favorable  moment,  of 
which  Frederic  H  took  advantage,  to 
revive  the  claims  of  the  house  ofBrao- 
denburg  with  regard  to  the  Silesian  prin- 
cipalities, J&gemdor^  Liegnitz,  Brieg  and 
W  olau,  BO  fur  as  to  aak  m>m  the  queen 
Maria  Theresa  the  duchies  of  Glogau  and 
Sagan,  in  return  for  which  he  promised 
her  assistance  agamst  aU  her  enemies^  hia 
vote  for  the  election  of  her  husband  as 
emperor,  and  2,000,000  Prussian  dollaia 
But  these  proposals  being  rejected,  he  oc- 
cupied Lower  Silesia,  in  Decemb^,  1740, 
and  defeated  the  Austrians  under  Neip- 
perg,  April  10, 1741,  near  Molwitz.  This 
victory,  which  was  almost  decisive  of 
the  fate  of  Silesia,  raised  new  enemies 
against  Austria.  France  and  Bavaria 
united  with  Prussia,  and  the  war  of  the 
Austrian  succession  commenced.  The 
only  ally  of  the  queen  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia,  Greorge  II  of  Eng^d,  advised 
her  to  make  peace  with  Pruesda,  because 
Frederic  II  was  her  most  active  and  for^ 
midable  eneiny.  After  the  victory  of 
Czaslau  (Chotusitz),  gained  by  Frederic, 
May  17, 1742,  the  firet  Silesian  war  was 
terminated  by  the  preliminaries  signed  at 
Breslau,  under  British  mediation  (June 
111  and  by  tlie  peace  signed  at  Berlin, 
July  28, 1742.  Frederic  obtained  Lower 
and  Upper  Silesia,  and  the  county  of 
Glatz,  with  the  exception  of  Troppau,' 
J&gemdorf  and  Teschen,  with  fiill  sove- 
reignty. On  the  other  hand,  Frederic  re- 
nounced all  claims  to  the  other  Austrian 
territories,  assiuned  a  debt  of  1,700,000 
Prussian  dollars  charged  upon  Silesia, 
and  promised  to  respect  the  rights  of  the 
Catholics  in  Silesia.  Soxony  acceded  to 
this  peace,  of  which  England  and  Russia 
were  the  guarantees.  Frederic  II  seized 
the  opportunity  of  a  peace,  to  introduce 
useftil  institutions  into  the  conquered 
territories,  and  to  render  his  army  more 
formidable.  In  1743,  on  the  death  of 
the  last  coimt  of  East  Friesland,  hb  took 
possession  of  that  country,  the  reversion 
of  which  had  been  gnmted  to  his  fiimily, 
in  1644,  by  the  emperor.  The  war  of  the 
Austrian  succession  continued;  the  ero*> 
peror  Charles  YH  was  driven  from  his 
hereditary  states  of  Bavaria,  and  the 
Austrians  were  every  where  victorious. 
Frederic  therefore,  apprehensive  that  an 
attempt  would  be  made  to  recover  Silesia, 
entered  into  a  secret  alliance  with  France 
(April,  1744),  and  with  the  emperor,  the 
Palatinate  and  Hesse-Cassel,  at  Frankfort 
(May  22, 1744).  He  promised  to  sup|)ort 
the  oause  of  the  emperor  by  the  invasion 
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of  Bohemia,  on  condition  that  he  should 
receive  the  circle  of  Konigingratz.  He 
entered  Bohemia  suddenly,  August  10, 
1744,  and  captured  Prague ;  but  3ie  Aus- 
triaris  and  Saxons  under  Charles,  prince 
of  Lorraine,  conii)elled  him  to  evacuate 
Bohemia  before  the  close  of  the  year. 
The  death  of  tlie  emperor  (January  18, 
1745J,  and  tlie  defimt  of  the  Bavarians  at 
Pfafienhofen,  obliged  Maximilian  Joseph, 
the  young  elector  of  Bavana,to  conclude 
the  peace  of  Fuessen  wth  Maiia  Theresa, 
and  occasioned  the  dissolution  of  the  alli- 
ance of  Frankfort,  after  Hesse-Cassel  had 
already  declare<i  itself  neutral.  Besides 
this,  Austria,  England,  the  Netlierlands 
and  Saxony  had  entered  into  an  alliance 
at  Warsaw  {Januar}'  8, 1745),  and  Saxony 
had  concluded  a  sejmrate  treaty  with  Aus- 
tria against  Pnissia  (May  18,  i/^")).  But 
Frederic  defeated  the  Auatrians  and  Sax- 
ons (Jime  4,  1745),  at  Hohenfriedl>erg 
(Striegau),  in  Silesia,  entered  ]k>hemia, 
and  gained  a  second  victorj'  at  Sor,  after 
a  very  obstinate  coml)at,  September  30, 
1745."  The  victory  of  the  Pi-ussians  un- 
der Leopold,  prince  of  Desv«au,  over  the 
Saxons,  at  Reseldorf,  December  15, 1745, 
led  to  the  peace  of  Dresden  (Deceml)cr 
25),  on  the  basis  of  the  peace  of  Berlin. 
Frederic  retauied  Silesia,  acknowledged 
the  husband  of  Maria  Theresa,  Francis  I, 
as  emperor,  and  Saxony  promised  to  pav 
1,000,000  Saxon  dollars  to  Prussia,  Dur- 
ing tJie  11  following  years  of  pcm;e,  Fred- 
eric devoted  himself,  with  tlie  greatest  ac- 
tivity, to  the  domestic  admin istraf ion,  to 
the  improvement  of  the  army,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  the  muses.  It  was  at  tliis 
time  that  he  wrote  his  Mhnmrts  de  Bran- 
detibourgf  his  poem  L'^M  tit  la  Guerre, 
and  other  works  in  prose  and  verse.  lie 
encouraged  agricultiu^,  the  arts,  manu- 
fiictures  and  commerce,  reformed  the 
laws,  increased  the  revenues  of  tlie  state, 
perfected  tlie  organization  of  his  army, 
which  was  increased  to  160,000  men,  and 
tlius  improved  the  condition  of  the  state. 
Secret  information  of  an  alliance  between 
Austria,  Russia  and  Saxony,  gave  him 
reason  to  fear  an  attack  and  the  loss  of 
Sileeia.  He  hastened  to  anticipate  his 
enemies  by  the  invasion  of  Saxony  (Aug. 
34,  1756),  with  which  the  seven  years' 
vrar  (q.  v.),  or  third  Silesian  war,  com- 
menced. The  peace  of  Hubertsburg, 
Febmarv  15,  1763,  of  which  those  of 
Bredau  (1742)  and  Drewlen  (1745)  were 
the  basis,  terminated  this  war,  without 
any  foreign  interference,  on  tlie  principle, 
that  the  contracting  parties  should  remain 
tn  statu  quo^    Fr^eric  came  out  of  the 


seven  yeora'  war  with  a  reputation  which 
promised  him,  in  the  future,  a  decisive  in- 
fluence in  the  af&ira  of  Germany  and 
Europe.    His  next  care  was  the  relief  of 
his  kingdom,  drained  and  exhausted  by 
the  contest.    He  o])ened  his  magazines  to 
iliniish  his  subjects  com  for  food  and  for 
sowing.     To  die  peasants  he  disdributed 
horses  for  ploughing,  rebuilt,  at  his  own 
ex|)en8e,  the  houses  destroyed  by  iuie,  es- 
tablished new  settlements,  built  manufac- 
tories, and  laid  out  canals.    Siletda  was  ex- 
cused from  all  taxes  for  six  months,  tiio 
Nemnark  and  Pomerania  for  two  yeara. 
In  17()4,  Frederic  founded  the  bank  of  Ber- 
lin, with  a  capital  of  8,000,000  Prussian  dol- 
lars.   His  attempt,  in  17tit>,  to  organize  the 
excise  on  the  French  sj-stcm  met  with  great 
censure.  Sevcndgooii  iustitutions  were  es- 
tablished during  this  iuter\'al  of  peace;  but 
the  new  code  of  laws  was  completed  and 
carried  into  operation  under  his  successor. 
A    treaty  was    concluded    with   Russia 
(March    31,    1764),   in    consequence  of 
which  Frederic  supported  the  election  of 
the  new  king  of  Poland,  Stanislaus  Ponia- 
towt»ki,  and  the  cause  of  the  oppressed 
Dissidents  (q.  v.)  in  Poland.    For  die  pur- 
l)ase  of  connecting  Prussia  widi  Pome- 
rania and  the  Mark,  and  of  enlarging  and 
consolidating  his  territories,  Frederic  con- 
sented to  the  firet  partition  of  Poland 
which  was  first  proposed  at  Pctersbui^, 
and  concluded  August  5, 1772.    Frederic 
received  tlie  whole  of  Pohsh  Prussia  (which 
hwl  been  ceded  to  Pohind  bv  the  Teutonic 
order,  in  146G),  with  the  part  of  Great  Po- 
land to  the  river  Netz,  exceptuig  Dantzic 
and  Thorn.  From  tliis  time,  the  kingdom 
of  Prussia  was  divided  into  East  and  \\  ^ 
Prussia.    The  king  erected  a  fortress  ^ 
Graiidenz,  and  establislicd  a  council  of 
war  and  of  tlie  domains  at  Marienwerder. 
The  plans  of  the  emixjror  Josei)h  II,  who 
visited  him  in  Silesia,  in  17G1>,  and  >^'h^ 
visit  he  returned  in  Moravia,  in  I'J^ 
could  not  escape  ids  vigilance.    He  de- 
clared against  die  possession  of  a  lajgc 
part  of  Bavaria  by  Austria,  in  1778,  after 
the  death  of  Maximilian  Joseph,  <^'"!^'" 
of  Bavaria,  without  issue.    Charles  The- 
odore, elector  of  the  Palatinate,  inhent^a 
as  tlie  next  heir,  and  had  consented  to  a 
cession;   but  the  duke  of  Deux-PonW, 
presumptive  heir  of  tlie  Bavarian  *  "jj^I 
nate,  and  the  ejector  of  Saxony,  who  hafl 
also  clauns  to  the  iidieritance  of  Bavar 
ria,  refused  to  acknowledge  diis  ^^^^ 
Austria  was  not  to  be  diverted  friw»  ^ 
designs  by  negotiations.     Saxony  ^^^^ 
fore  formed  an  alliance  with  Prusafli  *""* 
Frederic  invaded  Bohenda  with  two  ar- 
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mies  f July,  1778).  The  emperor  Joseph 
kept  his  position,  in  a  strongly  fortified 
cainp,  behind  the  Elbe,  near  laromirz,  and 
could  not  be  induded  to  give  battle.  The 
a^d  empress  Maria  Theresa  wished  for 
peace.  Negotiations  were  commenced 
in  the  monastery  of  Braunau  (in  August), 
but  were  broken  off  without  being 
brought  to  any  result  But,  Catharine  II 
iiaving  declared  her  intention  of  assisting 
Prussia  with  60,000  men,  this  ^var  of  the 
Bavarian  succession  was  terminated  with- 
out a  battle  by  the  peace  of  Teschen 
(q.  v.),  May  13, 1779.  Frederic  had  gen- 
csrously  declared,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
negotiations,  that  he  would  not  demand 
any  reimbursement  of  the  expenses  of  the 
war.  Austria  consented  to  the  union  of 
the  principalities  of  Franconia  with  Prus- 
sia, and  renounced  the  feudal  claims  of 
Bohemia  to  those  countries.  In  the  even- 
ing of  his  active  life,  Frederic  concluded, 
in  connexion  with  Saxony  and  Hanover, 
the  confederation  of  the  German  princes, 
July  23, 1785.  An  inc«rable  dropsy  has- 
tened the  death  of  this  great  king.  He 
died  at  Sans-Souci,  August  17,  1786,  in 
tlie  75th  year  of  his  Ufe  and  the  47th  of 
his  reign,  and  left  to  life  nephew,  Frederic 
William  II,  a  kingdom  increased  by 
29,000  square  miles,  more  than  70,000,000 
Prussian  dollars  in  the  treasury,  an  anny 
of  200,000  men,  great  credit  with  all  the 
European  powers,  and  a  state  distinguish- 
ed for  population,  industrj^  wealth  and 
science.  Improved  by  severe  exi)erience 
before  he  ascended  the  throne,  animated 
bv  the  example  of  his  father,  and  possess- 
e<l  of  rare  talents,  ripened  in  the  solitude 
of  Rheinsburg,  Frederic  seized  the  helm 
of  govomtnont,  and  shook  the  wliole  po- 
litical system  of  Europe,  when  he  drew 
his  sword  in  defence  of  his  rights  as  a 
member  of  the  empire,  and  of  the  rights 
of  his  house  against  the  encroachments 
and  the  tyranny  of  the  emperors,  when  he 
conceived  and  established,  in  accordance 
with  the  wants  of  liis  time,  tlie  confedera- 
tion of  princes,  the  master  work  of  his 
policy.  One  of  his  great  merits  is,  that, 
in  the  most  difficult  circumstances,  he 
contracted  no  public  debts,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  although  he  distributed  a  con- 
siderable part  of  his  revenues,  in  different 
ways,  among  his  subjects,  he  had  a  richer 
treasury  than  any  monarch  in  Europe 
ever  possessed.  His  contempt  for  eccle- 
siastical establishments,  which  was  con- 
sidered by  his  contemporaries  as  a  con- 
tempt of  religion,  has  been  censured.  But 
«  liis  writings  show  that  his  heart  was  often 
open  to  me  highest  sentiments  of  piety. 


Entirely  unacquainted  with  the  literature 
and  mental  cultivation  of  Germany,  he 
underrated  it,  and  contributed  nothing  to 
its  improvement.  It  must,  however,  be 
confessed  that  the  Grerman  muse  was  not 
very  attractive  at  the  time  when  Fredeiic 
devoted  liimself  to  French  Iheratiure,  and, 
when  a  higher  spirit  was  infilhed  into  it, 
the  king,  crowded  with  occupations,  was 
too  strongly  fixed  in  his  tastes  and  studies 
to  be  a&cted  by  it  A  passage  in  his 
"writings  sho^vs  that  he  anticipated  a 
brighter  day  for  German  literature,  with- 
out the  hope  of  seeing  it  himself  Fred- 
eric's complete  works,  relating  chiefly  to 
history,  politics,  miUtary  science,  philoso- 
phy and  the  belles-lettres,  and  his  poeti- 
cal and  miscellaneous  works,  are  to  be 
found  in  three  collections — (Euvrts  Post- 
humes  de  FriMrie  II  (Posthiunous  Worics 
of  Frederic  II,  Berlin,  1788,  15  vols.); 
SuppUmeTvl  aitx  (Euvres  Postkumes  de 
Fr^diric  U  Grand^  Berhn,  5  vols.;  and 
(Euvres  de  Fridhic  II,publiis  du  Vivard 
de  VAvteur  (Works  of  Frederic  II,  pub- 
lished during  the  Life  of  the  Author), 
Berlin,  1789,  4  vols.  The  edition  of  Am- 
sterdam (1789  and  1790)  is  more  criti- 
cal. His  Antimachiavel  (first  edition, 
Hague,  1740)  shows  how  he  prepared 
himself  for  the  throne.  His  essay  on  the 
forms  of  government  and  on  the  duties 
of  a  nder,  which  he  wrote  after  40  years' 
reign,  is  an  excellent  manual  for  a  sove- 
reign. Dippold,  in  his  Sketches  of  Uni- 
versal History,  draws  an  excellent  picture 
of  Frederic.  The  govenmient  of  Fred- 
eric was  an  autocracy,  and  its  consequen- 
ces showed  themselves  most  disadvan- 
tageously  in  the  civil  administration, 
which  continually  became  more  a  ma- 
chine. Sufficient  to  himself,  Frederic 
had  no  coimcil.  His  talents,  his  army 
and  his  treasure  were  his  sole  means  of 
government.  The  consequence  ^vas  that 
the  separation  between  the  citizens  and 
the  military  rose  to  an  unexampled  height 
in  the  Pnissian  monarchy.  But  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  Frederic  was  popu- 
lar in  tlie  noblest  sense  of  the  word — that 
he  was  the  man  of  tlie  nation.  He  lived, 
indeed,  in  the  midst  of  his  people.  Each 
of  his  subjects  was  proud  of  him,  and  ad- 
dressed him  without  fear,  for  the  king 
considered  himself  as  only  the  first  officer 
of  the  state. 

•  Frederic  V,  king  of  Denmark,  was 
bom  in  1723,  and  succeeded  his  fkther, 
Christian  VI,  in  1746.  He  preserved  his 
dominions  in  peace,  and  promoted  com- 
merce and  manufactures,  encouraged  ag- 
riculture and  the  working  of  mines,  and 
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muoh  increased  the  weahh  of  hk  people 
and  his  own  revenues.  He  was  a  liberal 
pam>n  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  instituted 
societies  for  the  improvement  of  painting, 
sculpture  and  architecture, 'Sent  a  mission 
ci  learned  men  into  the  Levant,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  discoveries  in  natural 
nistoiT  ani  antiquities,  and  founded  pla- 
ces of  instruction  for  the  Laplanders.  He 
dkd  January,  1766.  He  was  twice  mar- 
ried, first  to  Louisa,  daughter  of  Qeorse 
n,  and  secondly  to  Juliana  Maria,  daugh- 
ter of  the  duke  of  Brunswick- Wolfen- 
butteL 

Frederic  William  III,  king  of  Prus- 
sia, son  of  Frederic  William  II  and  Loui- 
sa, princess  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  was  bom 
August  3,  1770.  The  prince  received  a 
good  education.  In  the  war  of  Austria 
and  Prussia  against  France,  in  1798,  he 
served  under  his  father ;  and,  on  several 
occasions,  he  displayed  that  intrepidity 
which  characterizes  the  Prussian  prin- 
ces. In  this  campaign,  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Louisa,  princess  of  Meck- 
lenbuig-Strelitz,  whom  he  married  De- 
cember 24, 179a  On  the  death  of  Fred- 
eric WiUiam  II  (November  16,  1797), 
Frederic  William  111  ascended  the  throne. 
Favorites  of  both  sexes  had  acquired  such 
an  influence  during  the  latter  part  of  his 
fiither's  reim,  and  so  many  abuses  had 
crept  into  uie  government,  that  all  eyes 
were  turned  to  the  crown-prince,  who, 
immediately  afler  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  revoked  the  hateful  Rdi^ons-edict, 
and  a}x>li8hed  the  censorship  of  the  press 
and  the  monopoly  of  tobacco.  The  ad- 
ministration of^ justice  was  reformed.  He 
also  introduced  into  Prussia  the  custom 
of  stating  the  motives  of  the  royal  ordi- 
nances. He  reformed  the  prodigality  of 
his  jbther,  and  encouraged  literature  and 
domestic  industry.  He  lived  a  stricdy 
domestic  life,  his  whole  character  being 
more  fitted  for  a  private  person  tlion 
for  a  sovereign.  By  tlie  peace  of  Lu- 
n^ville,  February  9,  1801,  he  was  oblig- 
ed to  cede  the  Pmssian  provinces  on 
the  lefl  bank  of  the  Rhme  to  France,  for 
which  he  was  afterwards  indemnified  by 
secularized  bishoprics,  &c.,  in  Germany. 
Prussia  gained  by  this  exchange  4800 
square  miles,  vritb  400,000  inhabitants. 
In  1805,  Enffland,  Russia  and  Austria 
having  formed  a  coalition  against  France, 
Prussia  at  first  maintained  her  neutrality ; 
but  the  march  of  a  French-Bavarian  army 
through  the  neutral  territoiy  of  Anspach, 
and  a  personal  visit  from  the  emperor  Ai- 
entnder  in  Berlin,  induced  the  king  to 
join  the  coalition  secredy,  November  3, 


1805^  under  certain  conditions.    After  the 
battle  of  Auslerlitz,,  peace  was  concluded 
between   Austifa   and  France.    A  few 
days  before  (December  15),  count  Haug- 
witz  had  concluded,  at  Yieima,  a  prelim- 
inary agreement    between    France  aad 
Prussia,  by  which  the  alliance  between 
the  two  powera  vras  renewed.     PrnsBia 
ceded  Anspach  in  fiivor  of  Bavaria,  and 
Cleves  and  Neufchatel  to  the  free  dispo- 
sition of  France,  in  return  for  which, 
France    ceded  all   Hanover  to  Pniaaa. 
This  unjust  acquisition  of  Hanover,  l^ 
Prussia,  who  actually  took  possesaon  of 
it  April  1, 1806,  occasioned  firat  a  mani- 
festo (April  20),  and  afterwards  (June  U\ 
a   declaration    of  war    against   Prusna 
by  Great  Britain.     Prussia  then  project- 
ed the  plan   of  a  confederation  in  the 
north  of^  Germany,  as  Napoleon  had  done 
in  the  south,  which  was  to  comprise  aO 
the  states  not  included  in  die  confedera- 
tion of  the  Rhine.    To  support  her  de- 
mands, that  France  should  not  interfere 
with    this    confederation,    should  with- 
draw her  troops  fifom  Germany,  and  give 
up  some  places  in  which  French  troops 
were  still  quartered,  Prussia,  in  connex- 
ion with   Saxony,*  declared  war  anioM 
France.     The  peace  of  TiWt,  July  9, 
1807,  was  the  resuk  of  this  injudicioua 
measure.    Prussia  was  reduced  to  inag' 
nificance,  and  French  troops  remained  at 
Beriin  until  1808.    Frederic  William  re- 
turned to  Beriin,  1809,  and  Prussia  un- 
derwent a  total  reorganization,  highly  ad- 
vantageous to  the  country.    For  the  great 
reforms  which  took  place,  the  nation  was 
indebted  to  able  statesmen,  who  found 
their  way  to  the  throne.    Frederic  Wil- 
liam himself,  without  possessing  the  tal- 
ents of  a  ruler,  has  the  weljfiire  of  bi» 
subjects  at  heart.     October  9,  1807,  was 
issued  the  edict  obolisliing  nil  feudal  ad- 
vices, &c.,  which  was  modified  July  28, 
1808 ;  and,  November  19, 1808,  a  new  or- 
ganization was  given  to  tlic  municipttl  ad- 
ministration.   November  6, 1809,  die  kinp 
declared  the  royal  domains  alienable,  anc^ 
October  30,  1810,  declared  the  landed 
properly  of  monasteries,  and  other  eccle- 
siastical establishments,  to  be  the  property 
of  the  state — a  measure  which  was  very 
offensive  to  his  Catholic  subjects,  ^ 
ticularly  in   Silesia.     In  1809,  the  um- 
versity  of  Berlin  was  establislied.   J*"y 
19,  1810,  the  queen  died;  die  childrM 
of  this  marriage  are  fourprinces  eujd  tww 
princesses,  stifl  living.    February  3»»  ?*'*'*» 
Fiwieric  WilUom  concluded  at  Pans  an 


alliance,  defensive   and    oifensiTe, 
the  emperor  of  France*    In  JuDe» 


witb 
1813. 
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war  having  broken  out  between  Russia 
and  France,  Prussia  fiunished  30,000 
men,  which  were  attacherl  to  the  10th 
corp3  (Pearmie,  under  marBhal  Macdonald, 
and  were  destined  to  conduct  the  siege 
of  Riga.  December  30,  1812,  general 
York,  at  tie  head  of  tliis  body,  went  over 
to  the  Russians.  The  king,  at  first,  pub- 
licly disapproved  this  step;  but,  March 
11, 1813,  he  declared  his  approbation  of 
it,  in  the  order  of  the  day.  On  the  3d 
and  9th  of  February  and  ITth  of  March, 
the  king,  induced  by  Soiiamliorst  and 
other  men  of  spirit,  called  his  people  to 
anus ;  and  so  great  had  been  the  sufferings 
of  the  nation  from  the  long  continued 
-waiB,  and  such  was  its  hatred  of  the 
French,  who  were  considered  as  the  cause 
of  all  those  sufferings,  that  the  king,  who 
suffered  with  the  nation,  became  enthusi- 
asticaUy  beloved,  and  all  ranks  were  ea- 
ger to  sacrifice  property  and  life,  to  aid 
in  delivering  the  country  from  the  French. 
February  28,  the  Idng  concluded  an  alli- 
ance with  Alexander.  During  the  cam- 
paign, .  Frederic  William  repeatedly  gave 
proo&  of  his  courage.  After  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  peace  of  Paris,  he  went  with 
Alexander  to  England,  and  was  present 
at  the  congress  of  Vienna.  He  again  sent 
troops  against  Napoleon,  when  ttie  latter 
returned  from  Elba,  and  once  more  visit- 
ed Paris.  In  1818,  he  was  present  at 
Aix-Ia-Chapelle,  and,  in  1823,  at  the 
congress  of  Verona,  and  travelled  through 
Italy.  Having  promised  his  people  a  con- 
stitution, adapted  to  the  claims  of  the  age, 
he  has ^reestablished  the  provincial  es- 
tates, which  have  the  right  of  expressing 
tKeir  opinions  on  subjects  laid  before 
them.  This  is  their  sole  privilege.  In 
1818,  he,  or  rather  Hardenberg  (q.  v.),  his 
minister,  founded  the  university  of  Bonn, 
and,  in  1820,  the  museum  of  antiquities 
at  Berlin.  In  general,  great  progress  has 
been  made  during  his  reign,  in  every 
branch  of  education.  Unfortunately,  tlie 
king  has  thought  himself  called  upon  to 
give  his  nation  a  liturgy,  which  has  been 
arbitrarily  introduced,  and  has  occasioned 
much  dissatisfaction.  November  11,1834, 
the  king  concluded  a  lefl-handed  marriage 
with  the  countess  of  Harrach  (bom  Au- 
gust 30, 1800),  on  whom  he  conferred  the 
title  of  countess  of  HohenzoUem,  prin- 
cess of  Liegnitz.  She  was  a  Catholic, 
but,  in  16^,  she  joined  the  Protestant 
church.  (See  Prussieu)  His  eldest  son, 
Frederic  William,  bom  October  15, 1795, 
married  Elizabeth,  sister  of  the  king  of 
Bavaria.  His  daughter  Charlotte,  bom 
July  13)  1796,  is  the  present  empress  of 


Russia.  Another  daughter,  the  princess 
Louisa,  is  married  to  prince  Frederic, 
second  son  of  tlie  king  of  the  Nether- 
lands. King  Frederic  William  III  is 
an  honest  man,  and  a  lover  of  justice; 
but  neither  his  mind  nor  his  heart  is  suf- 
ficiently large  to  enable  him  to  understand 
the  age  in  which  he  is  placed.  He  is 
economical,  and  his  court  is  the  least  os- 
tentatious of  all  the  great  courts  in  Eu- 
rope. The  present  queen  of  the  Nether- 
lands, and  the  electress  of  Hesse-Cassel,  < 
are  his  sisters. 

Frederic  VI,  king  of  Deimiark,  son 
of  Christian  VII  ^q.  v.)  and  of  queen 
Caroline  Matilda,  princess  of  England, 
bom  January  28, 1768,  married,  Jifly  31, 
1790,  Sophia  (Frederica),  daughter  of  the 
landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel  (bora  October 
28,  1767),  by  whom  he  has  had  two 
daughters.  April  14,  1784,  he  was  de- 
clared of  age,  and  regent  during  the  sick- 
ness of  his  father,  who  was  sunering  un- 
der a  mental  derangement  He  succeed- 
ed to  the  throne  March  13, 1808.  The 
counts  Bemstorff,  father  and  son,  were, 
successively,  his  ministers.  The  reign  of 
Frederic  VI  is  memorable  for  tlie  aboK- 
tion  of  feudal  servitude.  He  also  prohib- 
ited the  slave-trade  earlier  than  any  other 
government  (March  16, 1792),  and  abol- 
ished it  entirely  in  1803  ;  established 
courts  of  arbitration  for  the  avoiding  of 
lawsuits,  and  founded  schools  of  mutual 
instruction.  From  1794  to  1799,  Den-' 
mark  and  Sweden,  continued,  in  alliance, 
to  maintain  their  neutrality  by  the  force 
of  their  united  na\'y,  which  induced 
England  to  adopt  a  juster  policy.  The 
Danish  trade  was  relieved  from  its  bur- 
dens in  tlie  Mediterranean  by  the  success- 
es of  Danish  arms  (1797).*  Until  1800, 
the  lung  succeeded  in  maintaining  his 
neutrality  ;  but,  when  Denmark  joined 
the  northern  neutrality  of  Paul  I  (see 
Denmark),  she  became  involved  in  the 
troubles  of  Europe.  She  lost  her  trade, 
her  navy,  and  Norway  (see  Kid,  Peace  of),* 
Frederic  VI  was  present  at  the  congress 
of  Vieima.  In  1815,  he  sent  a  contin- 
gent of  5000  men,  which  formed  part  of 
3ie  army  of  occupation  in  France.  After 
bis  return  from  Vienna,  he  was  crowned, 
with  his  wife,  July  31, 1815,  at  Fricdrichs- 
borg.  He  joined  the  holy  alliance.  His 
daughter,  the  crown-princess  Caroline, 
bom  October  28, 1793,  is  not  married. 

Frederick  ;  a  post-town  of  Maryland, 
and  capital  of  Frederick  county,  on  Car- 
rol's creek,  a  branch  of  the  Monocasy ; 
43  mUes  N.  N,  W,  Washin^on,  45  W.  Bal- 
timore J  population  in  1820, 3fi37.     (For 
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Ihe  population  in  1830,  mo  UtdUd  Skiks.) 
It  is  pleanntly  Bituated,  regulariy  laid  out, 
and  well  built,  and  contains  a  Gourt-hoiise, 
a  jail,  a  bank,  a  maiket-house,  an  acade- 
my, and  seven  houses  of  public  worship, 
one  for  Geiman  Lutherans,  one  for  Ger- 
man CalvinislB,  one  for  Episcopalians,  one 
for  Preebvteriani^  one  for  Roman  Catho- 
]k»,  one  for  Baptists,  and  one  for  Method- 
islB.  Several  of  the  public  buildings,  and 
many  of  the  private  housees  are  spacious 
and  elegant  A  considerable  proportion 
of  the  houses  are  built  of  brick ;  many  are 
fiamed,  and  some  are  constructed  of  logs. 
It  has  an  extensive  irade  with  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  transports  jmat 
quantities  of  wheat  and  flour  to  Balti- 
more, also  leather,  shoeS)  saddles,  hats 
and  gloves.  Several  newspapers  are  pub- 
lished here. 

FasDSRics8ai7HO ;  a  post-town  of  Vir- 
sinia,  capital  of  Spot^lvania  county,  on 
uie  south-west  side  of  the  Rappahannoc, 
110  miles  from  its  mouth,  57  miles  south- 
west of  Washington,  66  north  of  Rich- 
mond; population  in  1817,  3255.  (For 
4he  population  in  1830,  see  UniUd  SUd€S») 
It  is  pleasantly  situated,  regularly  laid  out, 
and  IS  one  of  the  most  healthy,  flourish- 
ing and  commercial  towns  in  the  state. 
It  contains  a  court-house,  a  jail,  a  spacious 
town-house,  a  market-house,  a  masonic 
hall,  a  Lancasterian  school,  two  bank% 
and  four  houses  of  public  worship,  one 
for  Episcopalians,  one  for  Presbyterians, 
one  for  Baptists,  and  one  for  Methodists. 
It  is  the  seat  of  the  superior  court  of  law 
and  of  clianceiy  for  the  district  It  is  ad- 
vantageously situated  near  the  head  of 
navigation,  and  exports  larse  quantities  of 
com  and  flour,  and  considerable  quand- 
ties  of  tobacco,  flaxseed,  peas  and  beans. 
The  annual  amount  of  exports  is  about 
t4,000,000.  On  the  waters  of  the  Rappa- 
hannoc, within  two  miles  of  the  town, 
there  are  eight  flour  mills.  The  river  is 
navigable  as  fares  this  place  for  vessels 
^  of  130  or  140  tons,  having  9i  feet  of 
'  water.  The  shipping  of  this  town  is  en- 
tered at  the  port  of  Tappahannoc,  70 
miles  below  Fredericksburg.  Much  of 
the  surrounding  couutiy  is  fertile,  well 
cultivated,  and  contains  many  fine  plan- 
tations. 

Frederickstow  (formerly  Se.  ^nnj ;  a 
town  of  North  America,  fuid  seat  of  the 

gvemment  of  the  province  of  New 
-unswick,  on  the  right  bank  of  St  John's 
river,  80  miles  from  its  mouth ;  Ion.  QdP 
45^  W. ;  lat  46°  3'  N. ;  population,  500. 
It  is  regulariy  laid  out,  and  contains  a 
province  hall  for  the  general  assembly,  a 


maiket<>house,  a  Baptist  and  a  Metfaodi«t 
meeting-house.  Vessels  of  50  tons  paae* 
four  miles  above  the  town. 

Frederics  Oorb.  (See  CUofite«,Pini- 
jier,  after  the  article  Cwonf,) 

Free  Cities.  The  cities  of  Germany 
originated  chiefly  during  the  reign  of  the 
Carlovingians  and  the  emperom  of  the 
Saxon  house,  and  remains,  for  a  long 
time,  dependent  on  the  secular  or  spir- 
itual nobility,  who  often  exerdsed  their 
authority  in  a  veiy  oppressive  manner. 
The  disturbances  under  Heniy  IV  en- 
courafled  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the 
cities  (Worms  and  Cologne)  to  ami  them- 
selves. They  oftered  their  services  to  the 
emperor,  who  gladly  accepted  the  offisr, 
which  his  embanassed  situation  rendered 
very  agreeable.  Commerce  and  manu- 
foctures  gradually  uicreased  thnr  imporir 
ance ;  they  frequently  assisted  the  empe- 
rors in  repressing  the  airogance  of  the 
nobl^  and,  in  return  for  their  aenrioes  or 
contributions^  received  various  privilegeB 
and  immunities.  In  this  manner,  the  im- 
perial cities  originated  in  the  middle  of 
the  12th  centuiy.  Gemeiner,  however, 
has  proved,  bv  means  of  documents— 4n 
his  work,  UAer  dm  Urspnmg  dtr  StaA 
Regetiahurg  und  aUer  alien  IMstAdU^ 
namenUich  der  SladU  Basd^  Sbrusbvrgj 
&9«{er,  fVorms^  Maim  und  K6ln  (On  the 
Ori|^  of  the  City  of  Ratisbon,ana  all  the 
ancient  Free  Cities ;  in  particular,  those  of 
Basle,  Stnisbuijf,  Spire,  Wonns,  Meots 
and  Cologne),  Mumch,  1817— -that  there 
were  free  cities  in  Germany,  which  exist- 
ed from  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  had 
litde  in  common  with  the  free  cities  of 
later  times,  and  which,  in  the  beginniB^ 
of  the  16th  century,  lost  their  most  essen- 
tial privileges,  and  even  the  name  of  Cr^e 
cities,  througbPthe  ignorance*  and  careless- 
ness of  their  magistmtes.  The  most  im- 
portant of  those  privileges,  as  is  ^lown, 
particularly  in  respect  to  Ratisbon,  were, 
that  they  should  enjoy  an  independent 
government;  should  never  swear  allegi- 
ance to  any  emperor  or  king;  nor  oe 
obliged  either  to  engage  in  any  expedition 
against  the  Romans,  or  to  pay  for  the 
privilege  of  exemption ;  nor  to  pay  any 
contributions  whatsoever  to  the  empire; 
nor  be  in  any  way  reckoned  among  the 
cities  of  the  empire.  In  one  word,  until 
the  period  above  mentioned^  they  consti- 
tuted independent  republics.  The  cities 
of  Lombardv,  enriched  by  commerce,  and 
encouraged  by  the  assistance  of  the  popes^ 
often  ventured  to  resist  their  masters,  the 
emperore,  and  could  not  be  reduced  to 
.obedience  without  great  difficulty.    The 
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eacample  of  tiue  citiee  of  Lombard^  ako 
encounged  thoee  of  Germany,  m  the 
middle  of  the  13th  centuiy,  two  impor- 
tant coufederacies  were  established  for 
common  objectB — ^the  Hanseatic  lea|pe 
(q.  V.)  (1^1))  and  the  league  of  the  Rhemah 
cities  (1946).  The  powerful  Hanseatic 
league  lasted  nearly,  four  centuries,  until 
its  dissolution  was  effected  by  seyeral 
causes,  in  1630.  The  remnants  of  this 
kague,  with  the  former  confederacy  of 
eities,  which  had  its  representatives  in  the 
German  diet,  and  the  tree  cities  of  Ham- 
burg, Bremen  and  Lubeck^  were  incorpo- 
rated math  the  French  empire  in  1810. 
As  these  cities  cooperated  vigorously  in 
the  recoveiy  of  German  independence, 
tliey  were  acknowledged,  together  with 
Frankfort,  as  free  cities,  by  the  congress 
of  VieniuL  As  such,  tbey  joined  the 
German  confederacy,  June  8,  1815,  and 
obtained  the  right  of  a  vote  in  the  diet 
In  conforoiity  with  the  12th  article  of  the 
constitution  of  the  Grerman  confederacy, 
they  established  a  common  supreme  court 
of  appeal,  in  18^  By  the  general  act  of 
the  congress  of  Vienna,  the  city  of  Frank- 
fort, wiSi  its  territory  as  it  vms  in  1803, 
was  declared  free,  and  a  member  of  the 
German  confederacy.  It  was  required 
that  its  consdmtion  should  estai)uah  a 
perfect  civil  and  poMtical  equality  of  the 
djfierent  religious  sects.  LubMBck,  Bremen 
and  Hamburg  have  restored  their  consti- 
tutions, as  mey  were  before  the  year 
1810.  Besides  these  four  free  cities  in 
€reimany,  Cracow  (q.  v.)  was  likewise 
declared  a  free  city  by  the  general  act  of 
the  congress  of  Vieima,  and  is  under  the 
protection  of  Rusua,  Austria  and  Prussia. 
A  perfect  neutrality  has  been  guarantied 
to  It  by  these  three  powers,  and  the  limits 
of  its  territory  have  been  accurately  de- 
fiDcd. 

Free  Corps  ;  a  term  used  on  the  Eu- 
ropean continent  for  a  corps  which  is  or- 
ganized to  act  merelv  till  the  end  of  the 
war,  and  consists  of  volunteeiB.  It  per- 
forms the  service  of  light  troops,  and,  as 
its  losses  are  not  heavily  felt,  is  employed 
in  aU  dangerous  services,  in  harassing  the 
enemy,  &c. :  on  this  account,  more  liberties 
are  allowed  to  free  corps  than  to  regular 
droops.  They  are  composed  of  persons  of 
dubious  characters,  and  there  is  always 
inconvenience,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  in 
disbanding  a  numerous  bodv  of  bold  and 
active  individuals,  generaily  unfit  for 
peaceful  society.  Napoleon  employed 
none.  Frederic  the  Great  had  some^ 
his  service,  but,  sensible  of  the  danger  of 
disbanding  such  desperadoes,  at  the  close 


of  the  seven  yean^  war,  he  conveited  Uirai 
into  regular  troops,  contraiy  to  his  prom- 
ise. 

FREEDiffEif  (Uberli,  libertmi)  was  the 
name  applied  by  the  Romans  to  those 
persons  who  had  been  released  from  a  state 
of  servitude.  The  freedman  wore  a  cap 
or  hat,  as  a  sdgn  of  freedom,  assumed  the 
name  of  his  master,  and  received  from 
him  a  white  garment  and  a  ring.  With 
his  freedom  he  obtained  the  rights  and 
privilegesof  a  Roman  citizen  of  the  ple- 
Dcian  rank,  but  could  not  be  raised  to  any 
office  of  honor.  He  always  remained  ui 
a  certain  moral  dependency  (inncu2ttnijpt- 
etoHs)  on  his  former  master.  They  owed 
each  other  reciprocal  aid  and  suppoit. 
At  a  later  period,  the  number  of  emanci- 
pated slaves  increased  to  such  an  alarm- 
mg  extent,  that  they  even  became  foimida- 
Ue  to  some  weak  emperors  by  the  power 
and  wealth  they  had  acquired ;  and  manj 
laws  were  paired  for  the  purpose  of  di- 
minishing their  number.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, it  was  ordered,  that  out  of  20,000 
slaves,  not  more  than  160  shoidd  be  set 
free  by  testament  Besides  emancipation 
by  testament,  two  other  modes  were  in 
use.  The  one  consisted  in  the  master 
causing  his  slave  to  be  enrolled  in  the  list 
of  citizens  by  the  censor.  The  other  wsa 
the  more  solemn.  The  master,  leading  his 
slave  by  the  hand  before  the  pretor  or 
consul,  declared,  **  I  desire  that  this  man 
be  free,  according  to  the  custom  and 
usage  of  the  Romans."  If  the  latter 
consented,  he  gave  the  slave  a  blow  on 
the  head  with  a  rod,  sayinff,  ^  I  declare 
this  man  free,  accordmg  to  tne  custom  of 
the  Romans."  The  tictor,  or  the  master 
of  the  slave,  then  turned  him  round,  gave 
him  a  blow  on  the  cheek,  and  let  him  go, 
intimating  that  he  might  depart  where  he 
pleased,  llie  whole  proceeding  was  en- 
tered on  the  registers  of  the  pretor,  and 
the  slave  receiv^  a  cap  or  hat,  the  badge 
of  freedom,  in  the  temple  of  Feronia. — 
The  manumitted  slaves  in  the  U.  States 
of  North  America  and  in  European  col- 
onies have  this  disadvantage  in  compari- 
son with  the  freedmen  among  the  an- 
cients, that  their  color  continually  recalls 
their  lormer  condition,  and  connects  diem 
with  the  remainder  of  the  same  race  in 
servitude,  while  it  produces  a  marked  dis- 
tinction between  them  and  their  former 
masters.  This  has  prevented  them  from 
being  admitted  to  the  full  rights  of  citi- 
zenship in  the  U.  States.  (See  Sketch  of 
Iht  Lmoa  relating  to  SUeoay  m  (he  Utui- 
ed  SUOes,  by  GeoMe  M.  Stroud,  Philadel- 
phia,  1S27.)    In  Oolombia,  tiie  emancipa- 
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tion  of  all  the  blacks  having  been  pro- 
vided for,  there  is  much  lesB  unwilling- 
ness on  the  port  of  the  whites  to  associate 
with  them,  and  some  distinguished  offi- 
cers, in  the  war  of  independence  in  that 
country,  were  persons  oi  color. 

Freedom  of  Corporation,  in  Eng- 
land ;  the  ri^ht  of  enjoying  all  the  privileges 
and  immunities  that  belong  to  iL  The  fi-ee- 
dom  of  cities  and  corporations  is  regularly 
obtained  by  serving  an  apprendceship  ;'but 
it  is  also  purchased  with  money,  and  some- 
times confeiTcd  by  way  of  compliments 

Freehold,  in  law ;  that  land  or  tene- 
ment which  a  man  holds  in  iee-simple, 
fee-tail,  or  for  term  of  life.    FrtehM  in 
deed  is  the  realpossesaion  of  lands,  &c.,  in 
fee  or  for  life.  Freehold  in  law  is  the  right  a 
person  hath  to  such  lands  or  tenements 
before  his  entry.  Freehold  also  includes 
offices  held  in  fee  or  for  life.  (See  Fee.) 
Freemasonry.    (See  Masonrv.) 
Freestone.    (See  Sandstone,) 
Free-Th INKER  J  a  person  wno  rejects 
revelation ;  a  deist.  '  The  term  originated 
in  the  18th  ceulury,  and,  like  tlie  French 
esnrUfort^  contains  a  sneer  at  believei-s, 
Iree-ihinkifigy  in  England,  first  appean^d 
in  the  form  of  opposition  to  abuses  in  tlie 
church,  which  were  atUicked  in  the  reigns 
of  James  II  and  William  III.    Dodwell, 
Steele,  Antli.  Collins  (who  first  made  it  a 
name  of  a  party,  by  his  Discourse  of  Free- 
tliinking,  London,  1713),  and  his  friend, 
John  Toland,.are  among  the  number.    In 
1718,a  weekly  paper  was  published,  entitled 
The  Free-Thinker,  or  Essays  of  Wit  and 
Humor,  &c.  Math.Tindal  (who  died  1733), 
Morgan,    Bernard   Mandeville    extended 
free-thinking  to  morals.  Lord  Bolingbroke 
and  Hume  are  the    most  distinguished 
Ehiglish  free-thinkers.    Free-thinking  al- 
so originated  in  France,  from  the  abuses 
of  the  church,  but  assailed  all  revealed 
religion.    Voltaire  and  the  encyclopedists 
D'Alembert,  Diderot  and  Helvetius  (the 
author  of  the  Systeine  de  la  MUure)  led 
tlie  .opposition  against  revealed  religion. 
The  same  spirit  became  fashionable  in 
Germany  in  the  reign  of  Frederic  the 
Great. 

Freeze,  or  Frieze,  in  commerce;  a 
coarse  kind  of  woollen  stuflf  or  cloth ;  so 
called  as  being  frcezed  or  napped  on  one 
side. 

Freezing,  Congelation,  in  philoso- 
phy ;  tlie  transformation  of  a  fluid  body 
into  a  firm  or  solid  mass,  by  tlie  action  of 
cold.  The  process  of  congelation  is  al- 
ways attended  with  tlie  emission  of  heat, 
as  is  found  by  experiments  on  the  freezing 
of  water,  wax,  spennaceti,  &.c. ;  for  in 


such  coses  it  is  always  found,  t}iat  a  ther- 
mometer dipped  into  the  fluid  keeps  con- 
tinually descending  as 'this  cools,  till  it 
arrives  at  a  certain  point,  being  the  point 
of  freezing,  which  is  peculiar  to  carii 
fluid,  where  it  is  awhile  stationary,  and 
then  rises  a  Uttle,  while  tlie  congelation 
goes  on ;  at  the  same  time,  the  bulk  of  the 
body  is  expanded.    The  prodigious  pow- 
er of  expansion*  eiinced  oy  water  in  tjje 
act  of  freezing,  exerted  in  so  small  a  iiia^ 
seemingly  by  the  force  of  cold,  was  thought 
a  very  material  argument  in  fjivor  of  those 
who  supposed  t|iat  cold,  like  heat,  is  a  pos- 
itive substance.    Doctor  Black's  discover)' 
of  latent  heat,  however,  has  aflbrded  an 
easy  and  natural  explanation  of  this  phe- 
nomenon.   He  has  shown  tliat,  in  the  act 
of  congelation,  water  is  not  cooled  more 
tlian  it  was  befol^  but  rather  growswanii- 
cr ;  tliat  as  much  heat  is  discharged,  and 
passes  from  a  latent  to  a  sensible  state,  as, 
had  it  been  applied  to  water  in  a  fluid 
state,  would  have  heated  it  to  135°.    In 
tliis  process,  tlie  expansion  is  occasioDcd 
by  a  great  number  of  minute  bubbles  sud- 
denly produced.      Formerly  tliese  were 
supposed  to  be  cold  ui  the  absu-act,  and 
to  be  so  subtile,  that,  insinuating  them- 
selves into  tlie  substance  of  the  fluid,  thoy 
augmented  its  bulk,  at  the  same  time  that^ 
by  impeding  the  motion  of  its  particles 
upon  each  other,  they  changed  it  from  a 
fluid  to  a  solid.    But  these  are  only  air 
extiicated  during  the  congelation ;  and  to 
the  extrication  of  this  air  we  ascribe  the 
pixxligious  expansive   force   exerted  .by 
freezing  water.      By  what  means  does 
tliis  air  come  to  be  extricated,  and  to  take 
up  more  room  than  it  naturaUy  does  iu 
the  fluid?      Periiaps  part  of 'the  heat, 
which  is   discharged  from  the  fix'ezing 
water,  combines  with  the  air  in  its  unclair 
tic  state,  and,  by  i-estoring  its  elasticity, 
gives  it  tliat  extraordinary  force,  a»  is  seen 
also  in  the  case  of  air  suddenly  extricated 
in  the  explosion  of  prapowder.    A  very 
great  degree  of  cold  is  j>n)duced  by  mix- 
ing snow  widi  certain  salts.    The  be^ 
salt  for  tills  puqiose  is  muriate  of  lime.  If 
this  be  mixed  with  dry,  hght  snow,  and 
tlie  two  bodies  be  stirred  well  together, 
the  cold  produced  will  be  so  intense  as  to 
fi«eze  mercury  in  a  few  minutes.    Com- 
mon salt  witli  snow  produces  a  great  de- 
gree of  cold.  Evaporation  likev^ise  produ- 
ces cold.    The  method  of  making  ice  arti- 
ficially in  tlie  East  Indies,  de|)eiids  iip^n 
this  principle.    The  manufactuivrs  at  I>e- 
nafts  dig  pits  in  large  open  plains,  the 
bottom  of  which  they  strew  with  sugar- 
canes,  or  dried  stems  of  maize,  or  Indian 
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com.  Upon  this  bed  diev  place  a  num- 
ber of  unglazed  pans,  made  of  so  porous 
an  earth,  that  the  water  oozes  through 
their  substance.  These  pans  are  fill^, 
towards  evening,  m  the  winter  season, 
with  water  which  hi)s  been  boiled,  and 
are  left  in  that  situation  till  morning, 
when' more  or  less  ice  is  found  in  them, 
according  to  the  temperature  of  the  air ; 
there  being  more  formed  in  dry  and  warm 
weather  than  in  cloudy  weather,  though 
it  may  be  colder  to  the  human  body. 
Every  thing  in  this  operation  is  calculated 
to  produce  cold  by  evaporation ;  the  beds 
on  wliich  the  pans  are  placed,  suffer  the 
air  to  have  a  free  passage  to  their  bot- 
toms, and  the  pans,  constantly  oozing  out 
water  to  their  external  surface,  are  cooled 
by  the  evaporation  of  it.  In  Spain,  a  kind 
of  earthen  jars,  called  buxaros^  is  used, 
the  earth  of  which  is  so  porous,  being 
oni^  half-baked,  that  the  outside  is  kept 
moist  bv  the  water  which  filters  through 
it;  and,  though  placed  in  the  sun,  the 
water  in  the  jar  becomes  as  cold  as  ice. 
It  is  a  common  practice  in  China,  to  cool 
wine  or  other  hquois  by  wrapping  a  wet 
cloth  round  the  bottle,  and  hanging  it  up 
in  the  sun.  The  water  in  the  cloth  evafv- 
orates,  and  thus  cold  is  produced.  Ice 
may  be  produced  at  any  time  by  the  evap- 
oratiou  of  ether. — Professor  Leslie  has 
lately  discovered  that  porphvridc  trap, 
pounded  and  dried,  will  absorb  one  tenth 
part  of  its  weight  of  moisture,  and  can 
hence  be  easily  made  to  freeze  the  eighth 
part  of  its  weight  of  water.  In  hot  coun- 
tries, the  powder  will,  after  each  process, 
recover  its  power  by  drying  in  tlie  stm. 
This  curious  and  beautiful  discovery  of 
artificial  congelation,  will,  therefore,  pro- 
duce ice  in  the  tropical  climes,  or  even 
at  sea,  with  very  htde  trouble,  and  no 
sort  of  risk  or  inconvenience. — Leslie  has 
lately  discovered  that  parched  oatmeal  is 
even  a  more  powerful  absorbent  than  the 
whinstone ;  and  with  a  stratum  of  oat- 
meal, about  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  one 
inch  deep,  he  fit)ze  a  pound  and  a 
quarter  of  water,  contained  in  a  hem- 
ispherical porous  cup.  The  meal  is 
eaiuly  dnea^  and  restored  to  its  former 


Freezing  Ponrr  denotes  the  point  or 
degree  of  cold,  shown  by  a  mercurial 
thermometer,  at  which  certain  fluids  be- 

S'd  to  fi-eeze,  or,  when  frozen,  at  which 
ey  begin  to  diaw  again.  On  Fahren- 
heit's thermometer  this  point  is  at  -|-  32 
for  water,  and  at  —  40  for  quicksilver, 
these  fluids  freezing  at  those  two  points 
req)ectively.    (See  ThmnonuUr,) 
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Freiobt  is  the  oomidentioD  money 
agreed  to  be  paid  for  the  use  or  hire  of  a 
ship ;  or,  in  a  larger  sense,  it  is  the  burtiien 
of  such  ship.  The  fiieight  is  most  fina- 
quently  determined  for  the  whole  Toyage 
without  respect  to  time ;  sometimes  it 
depends  on  time.  In  the  former  case,  it  is 
either  fixed  at  a  certain  sum  for  the  whole 
cai^go,  at  so  much  per  ton,  banel,  or  other 
weight  or  measure,  or  so  much  per  cenL 
on  me  value  of  the  cargo.  (See  CharUr- 
PaHy.) 

Freinsheimius,  John,  bom  at  Ulm, 
1608,  displayed  brilliant  talents  at  an  rariy 
age,  and  entered  the  imiverraty  in  his 
15th  year.  He  studied  law  in  Marburg 
and  Giessen.  He  afterwards  made  use 
of  the  libraries  in  France,  and  became 
acquainted  with  the  learaed  men  of  that 
countnr.  A  Latin  eulogy  on  Gustavua 
Adolphus  made  him  fiivorably  known  by 
its  vigorous  eloquence  and  fine  style ;  and 
he  was  invited  to  Sweden,  in  16^  as 
professor  of  political  economy  and  of  elo- 
quence at  Upsal.  His  reputation  induced 
queen  Chrisdne  to  appoint  liim  Ubrarian 
and  historiographer  in  Stockholm,  in 
1647.  But,  although  his  position  was 
agreeable,  and  he  was  in  great  favor  with 
the  queen,  the  climate  was  so  unfiivora- 
ble  to  his  health,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
return  to  Germany,  where  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  elector  palatine  honoraiy 
professor  in  the  university  of  HeideUier;§^ 
with  the  tide  of  dedcral  cowMdLor^  and 
died  there  August  30, 1660.  He  showed 
himself  a  profound  scholar,  particularly 
in  ancient  literature  and  histonr,  by  edi- 
tions of  several  classics,  and  by  his  excel- 
lent supplements  of  the  lost  books  and 
passages  of  Curtius  and  of  Livy.  His 
German  epic  poem  on  Bemhard,  duke  of 
Weimar,  entitled  The  Descent  and  Deeds 
of  the  modem  Hercules^  remains  in  de- 
served oblivion. 

Freire,  Ramon,  fbrmeriy  director  of 
Chile,  gained  distinction  by  his  services 
on  the  southem  fix>ntier  of  Chile,  against 
tlie  Araucanians  and  Benavides.  In  Jan- 
uaiy,  1823,  he  was  called  upon,  hf  the 
large  portion  of  the  people  dissatisfied 
wiSi  the  government  of  OHiggins,  to 
displace  the  latter,  which  he  did  with  the 
aid  of  the  troops  under  his  command, 
and  >vas  then  appointed  supreme  director 
in  his  stead.  He  resiffnea  the  office  in 
1826,  and  don  Manuel  Blanco  held  it  a 
few  months.  On  the  new  organization 
of  the  government  in  1827,  Freue  was 
chosen  president,  but.reftised  to  accept 
the  office  and  be  regularly  qualified,  m 
consequence  of  which  the  duties  devolved 
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French  Beans,  or  Kidnet  Beans,  the 
harieatB  of  the  FreDch,  are  the  product  of 
the  phattohu  vulgaris^  supposed  to  be  a 
natiye  of  the  East  Indies,  but  now  com- 
monly cultivated  in  all  parts  of  the  globe. 
This  plant  is  an  annual  vine,  bearing  al- 
teinate  leaves,  which  are  situated  on  foot- 
atalks,  and  composed  of  three  oval  pubes- 
cent folioles.  The  flowers  are  whitish, 
somewhat  resembling  those  of  the  pea, 
and  have  die  carina,  style  and  stamens 
twisted  spirally*  The  seeds  are  more  or 
lees  reniform,  and  are  of  all  oolors,  either 
pure  wldte,  yellowish,  red,  cupreous, 
olack  of  various  shades,  or  variegated. 
A  great  number  of  varieties  are  cultivat- 
ed ;  among  which  is  that  commonly 
called  Lvaia  bean.  Within  the  tropics, 
French  beans  may  be  sown  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  but  in  temperate  regions  only 
in  the  spring,  and  usually  near  the  latter 
part  of  me  season,  as  the  plants  are  very 
tender,  and  liable  to  be  injured  by  fit>6ts. 
A  li^t,  dry,  and  tolerably  fertile  soil  is 
the  most  suitable,  and,  if  they  are  sown 
early,  a  warm  situation  ^ould  be  selected. 
Low  and  wet  grounds  are  altogether  unfit 
for  them.  T^ughout  all  E!iirope,  and 
in  the  U.  States,  they  are  an  important 
object  of  cultivation,  and  are  eaten  pre- 
plan in  various  manners. 

French  History,  Literature,  &c. 
(See  France.) 

FaiiRET,  Nicholas,  bom  at  Paris,  1688, 
son  of  aprocureur  to  the  parliament,  aban- 
doned his  profession  or  law  to  devote 
himself  to  the  study  of  histoiy  and  chro- 
nology. In  his  16th  vear,  he  had  read 
and  made  extracts  m>m  the  principal 
worics  of  Scaliger,  Usher,  Petavius,  and 
other  disdnguished  chronologeis.  He 
made  RoUin  his  model.  The  academy 
of  inscriptions  elected  him  a  member  at 
the  age  of  25.  On  account  of  his  dis- 
course on  his  admission  into  the  academy, 
Sur  rOrigine  des  Fhmcaisy  which  was  as 
learned  as  it  was  bold,  and  contained 
0ome  opinions  ofienmve  to  the  govern- 
ment, he  was  confined  six  months  in  the 
Bastiie.  The  Biogrmhie  UmverseUe  con- 
tradicts the  story  which  has  been  often 
repeated,  that  Bayle  was  almost  the  only 
author  that  was  allowed  to  him  in  his 
confinement,  and  that  he  read  him  so 
often,  that  he  knew  him  almost  by  heart 
The  BiograpUt  says,  that  he  read  in 
his  prison  the  greater  part  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  writers,  and  that  he  devoted 
himself  particularly  to  the  Ofropadia  of 
Xenophon.      The  frequent  perusal  of 


Bayle  in  prison  has  been  treated  as  the 
origin  of  the  atheisdcal  opinicMis  mnzii* 
fested  in  the  LeUrts  de  Trasi/bvU  h  LtttF- 
CM^  and  the  Examendts^^^olof^istes  du 
dhnstianiame ;  but  the  Biogrc^phi  main- 
tains, that  these  worics  were  not  his,  but 
were  falsely  ascribed  to  him  after  his 
death.  Afler  he  was  set  at  hberty,  the 
marshal  de  Noailles  confided  to  him  the 
education  of  his  children,  and  he  con- 
tinued his  literary  pursuits  without  inter- 
ruption. He  returned,  in  1723,  to  his 
father's  house,  and  entered  upon  the  study 
of  the  chronology  of  the  ancients.  He 
found  that  the  £p[yptian  histoiy,  the 
earliest  of  all,  begins  only  2900  yeais 
before  Christ,  and  that  the  Chinese  pre- 
cedes the  Chrisdan  era  only  2S75  yeaia. 
His  treatises  and  controversies  on  this 
subject,  among  others  with  Newton,  com- 
pose a  great  part  of  the  memoirB  of 
the  academy  at  that  time.  He  studied 
geography  with  the  same  diligence ;  1957 
charts,  drawn  by  himself,  were  found 
among  his  papers.  He  was  a  stranger 
to  no  science,  and  wrote  with  great  readi- 
ness. In  1742,  he  was  appointed  perpet- 
ual secretary  of  the  academv  of  inscrip- 
tions. He  died  in  1749.  An  edition  of 
his  worics  appeared  in  Paris,  1792^  in  4 
vols.;  a  second  coUecdon,  1795,  in  20 
vols.  An  augmented  and  well  arranged 
collection  ((Euvns  eompUtes  de  IHrd), 
with  annotations  and  explanations,  by 
Champollion-Fi^ac,  has  apneared  m  Par- 
is, commencing  m  1825,  in  20  vols. 

Fr£ron,  Elie  Catharine,  bom  at 
Quimper,  1719,  received  his  education 
from  tne  Jesuits,  and  taught  for  some  time 
in  the  coUeee  of  Louis  le  Grand,  where 
Brumoy  and  Bougeant  awakened  his  taste 
for  literature.  I&  published,  in  1746,  a 
journal  entitled  Letfru  de  Madame  la  Com" 

tease  de .    The  countess  viras  to  be 

the  representative  of  sense  and  good  taste, 
and  certainly  displayed  much  talents  and 
wit  in  her  correspondence.  Some  au- 
tiiors,  whom  he  had  treated  with  little 
respect  in  his  journal,  succeeded  in  having 
it  suppressed ;  but,  in  1749,  it  appeared 
under  a  new  title,  LeUres  aw  qudqua 
Ecrita  de  ce  Tempa,  the  severe  criticisms  in 
which  several  times  caused  interruptiops 
in  its  publication,  but  always  to  the  dis- 

Eleasure  of  the  public  King  Stanis- 
Lus,  of  whom  the  author  was  a  favorite, 
protected  the  work,  which  he  read  with 
pleasure,  and  prevented  the  arrest  of  Fr6- 
ron.  After  having  published  13  volumes 
of  this  journal,  he  continued  it  reffulaiiy 
from  1754,  under  the  tide  of  .AiiiJfe  JW- 
thmre^  till  his  death,  177&     Fr^n,  on 
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account  of  his  severe  cridcuin  of  Vol- 
taire's La  Fernunt  qui  a  Baison^  had  a 
most  violent  contest  with  that  satirisL  His 
Bon,  Slamdams  Frirfm^  commenced,  1789, 
the  OraUur  du  PevpU^  and  was,  notwith- 
standing his  mild  temper,  for  a  long  time, 
the  most  zealous  aoherent  of  Robes- 
pieire. 

Fresco  Paintuvg  ;  that  kind  of  pa]n^ 
ing  which  is  execated  with  water-colors, 
upon  a  layer  of  fresh  plaster,  from  which 
cuncumstance  it  derives  its  name.  As 
great  rapidity  of  execution  is  necessary  to 
point  before  the  plaster  becomes  diy,  car- 
toons (q.  V.)  are  used  for  tracing  the  out- 
lines of  the  figures,  &&,  and  a  small, 
picture  serves  as  a  guide  for  the  colony 
if  the  cartoon  does  not  indicate  them. 
A  ffi]eat  knowledge  of  colors  and  great 
skifl  in  drawing  are  necessary  for  msco 
painting,  because  there  is  no  opportunity 
for  correcting:  whatever  the  pamter  does 
is  finished.  The  colors  are  mixed  before- 
hand, and  put  on  just  as  they  are  wanted; 
only  in  the  daik  parts  a  little  retouching 
takes  pkce.  Fresco  painting  is  one  of  the 
most  durable  kinds.  It  is  pretended,  that 
there  are  specimens  of  it  extant  of  the 
time  of  Constantine  the  Great  It  began 
to  revive  in  the  IGth  century.  The  ex- 
ample of  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael 
shows  how  worthy  it  is  of.  the  greatest 
artists.  The  painter  cannot  seduce  the 
senses  by  soft  tints  and  tender  harmony 
of  colors;  he  is,  therefore,  reduced  to 
depend  solely  on  form, '  character,  ex- 
pression. If  oil  painting  is  better  suited 
ibr  nice  expressions  of  the  slightest  emo- 
tions of  the  heart,  fiasco  painting  is  the 
field  which  the  true  poet-painter  will  pre- 
fer. What  can  be  more  sublime  than  the 
Last  Judgment  of  Michael  Angelo,  in  the 
CapeUa  Sistina !  How  rich  and  vast  are 
Raphael's  conceptions  in  the  «(a?izeand 
loggU  !  The  Germans  possess  at  present 
the  most  distinguished  fresco  painters, 
and  Cornelius  has  established  his  fame 
1^  his  grand  fresco  pictures  in  the 
GlyptoQiMca  in  Munich.  Schnorr  is  also 
distmguished  in  this  line,  and  the  viUa 
Massmdj  near  Rome,  is  a  fine  monument 
of  contemporary  German  art,  as  Over- 
beck,  Schnorr  and  Feith  painted  the  three 
rooms  in  fresco.  Fresco  painting  was 
long  disregarded,  when  ail  noble  and 
grand  conceptions  seemed  to  have  fled 
from  the  art ;  and  it  is  only  in  recent  times 
that  it  has  been  taken  up  again,  chiefly  by 
the  Germans. 

FassNE,  Dv.    (See  Du/reme.) 
Frxsnot,  Charles    Alphonso   du;    a 
native  of  Pans,  eminent  in  the  sister  arts 


of  painting  and  poethr ;  bom  1611.  He 
was  intended  by  his  ramily  for  the  lem^ 
profession,  and  was  for  a  time  discanfed 
by  them  in  consequence  of  his  determi- 
nation to  fellow  the  bent  of  his  genius, 
which  led  him  to  put  himself  under  the 
tuition  of  Vouet  and  Perrier,  who  in- 
structed him  in  the  rudiments  of  his  fii- 
▼orite  art  In  1634,  he  accompanied  his  . 
fiiend  Mignard  to  Italy,  and  was,  at  this 

Eeriod  of  his  life,  mainly  indebted  to  his 
berality  for  support  He  returned  to 
France  in  1656,  having,  during  his  stay  in 
Italy,  completed  his  well  known  poem, 
De  AU  graphical  which  did  not,  how- 
ever, appear  till  three  years  after  his  de- 
cease, when  his  friend  De  Piles  published 
it  (in  16681  with  his  own  annotations. 
Tins  work  has  been  three  times  translated 
into  English,  first  by  Dryden,  in  1694, 
then  by  Graham,  and  lastly  by  Mason,  in 
1782 ;  to  the  latter  edition  are  attached 
some  notes  from  the  pen  of  or  Joshua 
Reynolds.  Du  Fresnoy's  pictures  do  not 
exceed  fifty  in  number.  Titian  and  the 
Caracci  appear  to  have  been  his  principal 
models ;  the  tints  of  the  one  and  the  do* 
sign  of  the  others  being  the  manifest  ob- 
jects of  his  stud^  and  imitation.  They 
are  much  adrmred^  and,  thou^ph  they 
were  of  but  little  profit  to  the  pamter,  are 
now  of  consideraole  value.  He  died  in 
1665,  of  a  pulmonary  complaint,  at  the 
age  of  54. 

Frets;  certain  short  pieces  of  wire 
fixed  on  the  finger-board  of  guitars,  &c., 
at  right  angles  to  the  strings,  and  which, 
as  the  strings  are  brought  into  contact  with 
them  by  the  pressure  of  the  fingers,  serve 
to  vary  and  determine  the  pitch  of  the 
tones.  The  frets  are  always  placed  at 
such  distances  fiom  each  other,  that  the 
string  which  touches  any  particular  fret 
is  one  semitone  higher  than  if  pressed 
on  the  next  fnX  towards  the  heaa  of  the 
instrument,  and  one  semitone  lower  than 
when  brought  into  contact  with  the  next 
fret  towards  the  brid^.  Formerly,  these 
fiiets,  or  stops,  consisted  of  strings  tied 
round  the  neck  of  the  mstrument 

F&EUDE  (/cry) ;  a  German  word,  which 
forms  a  part  of  many  geosraphical  names, 
as  FreudtfnihaL,  Valley  of  Joy. 

Frxta.    (See  AVrfAcm  .Aj^Cftofogy.) 

Fretbero,  a  celebmted  mining  town 
of  Saxony,  circle  of  the  Erz^birge  (q.  v.), 
on  the  MQnzbach,  owes  its  origin  to 
the  discovery  of  silver  mines  in  the  neigh- 
boring country,  in  the  12th  century,  when 
miners  fiom  the  Haitz  mountains  settled 
there  in  1195.  In  the  begirming  of  the 
16tb  century,  Freyberg  had  30,000  inhab* 
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itanta,  but  the  90  yean*  war,  that  scourge 
of  Germany,  destroyed  the  prosperity  of 
the  place.  It  has  at  present  1100  houses, 
with  9000  inhabitants  (lat  50^  59^  N. ; 
Ion.  13°  IS'  E.),  and  contains  some  remark- 
able antiquities.  In  the  cathedral  is  the 
tomb  of  the  celebrated  mineralogist  Wer- 
ner, (q.  V.)  The  city  has  a  good  school  and 
libmiy ;  but  the  most  important  institution, 
which  is  unique  in  the  world,  is  its  min- 
mg  academy,  founded  in  1765.  Werner 
made  it  known  all  over  the  scientific 
world,  and  some  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed naturalists  of  the  age  have  been  formed 
there ;  e.  ff.,  Humboldt  In  1791,  a  spa- 
cious buiMmg  was  erected,  which  con- 
tains the  lecture-rooms,  the  library,  the 
institution  for  selling  mineralogical  speci- 
mens, and  the  rich  Wemerian  museum, 
or  coUections  illustrative  of  oiyctognosy 
and  mining,  given  by  Werner  to  the  acad- 
emy. There  are  ten  professors  for  llie 
mininff  sciences  and  their  auxiliary 
brancnee.  Some  of  the  Saxon  sthdeuts 
receive  instruction  gratuitously,  besides 
having  an  allowance,  and  labor  in  the 
mhies,  at  their  leisure  hours,  like  common 
miners,  for  a  little  higher  wagea  The 
chief  mininffschool  is  preparatonr  to  the 
academy.  There  are  also  manumctories 
in  Freyberg ;  but  its  chief  support  is  de- 
rived uom  mining  and  the  manufacmres 
connected  with  it  About  10,000  laborers 
are  employed  in  the  mines  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. The  mine  called  Himmelfiiret, 
is  celebrated  for  its  productiveness,  for  the 
excellent  manner  in  which  it  is  worked, 
and  for  the  machinery  employed  in  it 
It  has  been  worked  for  two  centuries 
uninterruptedly,  and  yields  annually  about 
70,000  dollars  worth  of  silver.  It  afford- 
ed, from  1769  to  1818, 2176  cwt  of  silver. 
Among  the  establishments  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Freyberff,  are  the  large  silver 
furnaces,  and  particularly  the  amugamat- 
ing  works,  where  60,000  cwt  of  ore  is 
melted  annually.  According  to  Brei- 
thau|)t*s  Die  AlU  undfieie  BergstcuH  fVei- 
lore  in  Wmsichi  ihrtr  Geschkhte,  Statistikj 
CuUur  UTid  Gewerbe  (Freyberg,  1825),  the 
mines  of  this  city  have  produced  240 
.millions  of  Saxon  dollars,  or  80,000  cwt 
fine  silver,  in  640  years. 

Fretburo  ;  formerly  capital  of  the 
Brissau,  now  the  chief  place  of  the  circle 
of  the  Treisam,  in  the  grand-duchy  of 
Baden,  to  which  the  Brisgau  was  ceded 
bjr  Austria,  at  the  peace  of  Presbui^  (1805). 
Freyburg  is  situated  in  a  romantic  dis- 
trict in  the  Black  Forest  f  population, 
10,000.  Its  minster,  the  Gotliic  steeple 
of  which  is  513  feet  high,  and  is  one  of 


the  few  Gothic  steeples  which  is  complete, 
is  a  magnificent  edifice.  Vater  has  pub- 
lished lithographic  views  of  it  (Freyburg, 
1826),and  Schreiber  described  it  (Freyburg, 
1820).  The  university,  which  has  some 
men  of  distinction  among  its  professors^ 
and  in  which  the  number  of  students  in- 
creases, was  established  in  1746.  It  is 
highly  creditable  to  so  small  a  country  as 
Baden,  which  contains  also  tlie  celebrated 
imivereity  of  Heidelberg.  The  vicinity 
of  Tubingen  is  of  some  disadvantage  to 
it,  yet,  m  1 825,  it  had  600  students.  Frey- 
burg has  likewise  a  forest  academy  and  a 
polytechnic  school. 

Fret  RE,   don    Manuel,     bom  about 
1765,  at  Ossuna,  in  Andalusa,  displayed 
his  courage  while  a  young  officer  in  the 
war  of  the  Pyrenees.    In  1798,  he  was 
appointed  major  in  a  regiment  of  Spanish 
hussars,  and  the  war  of  independence,  in 
which  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
successes  against  the  French,  found  him 
a  lieutenant-colonel  in  1808.    In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  he  commanded  his  regiment, 
with  the  rank  of  colonel,  under  Abadia, 
and  displayed  his  courage  and  conduct  in 
the  battle  of  Ocana.    On  the  30th  and 
31st  of  August,  1813,  he  contributed  es- 
sentially, by  his  manoeuvres,  to  the  capture 
of  San  Sebastian.    During  the  revolution 
of  1820,  when  the  king  stoo<l  in  need  of 
a  tried  and  brave  commander,  the  choice 
fell  upon  him.    He  published  a  procla- 
mation to  his  troops,  from  Seville,  January 
14 ;    but  it  was  difficult  to  lead  troops 
against  those  who,  a  few  days  before,  had 
been   their  comrades.      He  seemed  de- 
sirous of  gaimng  by  negotiation  what  he 
doubted  his  power  of  obtaining  by  forca 
His  measures  would  have  been  succes- 
ful,  had  not  the  revolution  broken  out  in 
Galicia  and  other  places.    After  having 
blockaded  the  island  of  Leon,  from  the 
land  side,  in  the  month  of  Februan^  and 
pursued  general  Riego  into  the  mountains 
of  Ronda,  deputies  appeared  before  him 
at  Fuerto-Santa-Mana,  March  7,  in  the 
name  of  several  naval  and  ariilieiy  of- 
ficers in  Cadiz,  demanding  the  publication 
of  the  constitution.    On  the  9th,  Freyre 
went  to  Cadiz,  and  was  compelled  by  the 
state  of  tilings  there,  and  the  approach  of 
general  count  d'Abisbal,  to  promise  that 
the  constitution  should  be  proclaimed  the 
next  day.      He  considered  this  change 
necessary,  as   he  wrote  to  the  king,  to 
avoid  a  civil  war,  particularly  ss  count 
d'Abisbal,  who  had  a  great  influence  oyer 
the  garrison  of  Cadiz,  was  in  the  vicinity. 
He  entered  Cadiz  on  the  following  day, 
to  be  present  at  this  solemnity,  on  which 
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occasion  the  maasacre,  the  causes  of 
which  are  still  unknowuy  was  committed. 
Order  was  no  sooner  restored,  than  the 
officers  of  tlie  garrison  approached,  de- 
manding the  arrest  of  the  artillery  officers, 
whose  political  opinions  were  suspicious. 
Freyre  complied  with  this  demanc^  as  the 
only  means  of  protecting  the  obnoxious 
persons.  He  also  ordered  the  battalions, 
which  had  committed  the  massacre,  to 
be  withdrawn  from  Cadiz,  On  the  14th, 
he  received  the  royal  decree  of  March 
7,  whereupon  the  constitudon  was  pro- 
claimed in  Cadiz.  A  few  days  afler- 
wards,  he  was  deprived  of  the  chief  com- 
mand, and  imprisoned  on  tlie  charge  of 
being  the  author  of  the  blood^shed  at 
Cadiz.  (See  Defensio  del  General  D.  Man- 
uel Frtifre,  Madrid,  1820.) 

Friburo;  a  canton  of  Switzerland, 
surrounded  by  the  cantons  of  Berne 
and  Vaud,  except  a  narrow  part,  which 
touches  the  lake  of  NeufchflteL  The  north- 
west part  of  the  country  is  mure  level  tlian 
the  rest,  and  produces  abundance  of  com 
and  fruit ;  the  other  ports  are  mountain- 
ous, but  contain  good  pudtures,  which 
£ied  great  herds  of  caiue.  The  chief 
exports  are  catde,  butter,  and  pardcularly 
the  excellent  cheese  known  by  the  name 
of  drwfere.  Square  miles,  795 ;  population, 
67,874 ;  7300  Protestants,  the  rest  Catholics. 

Friburo,  or  Freiburg  ;  called  FVijmrg 
in  Uchlandj  to  distinguish  it  from  lYiburg 
in  ihs  Brisgau ;  a  town  in  Switzerland,  cap- 
ital of  a  canton  of  the  same  name,  16  miles 
S.  VV.  of  Berne,  27  N.  E.  of  Lausanne ; 
Ion.  0=^48'  E.;  lat  40^  SO'  N.;  popula- 
tion, 6461.  It  contains  4  churches,  8 
convents,  3  hospitals,  and  a  college,  with 
15  professors.  It  is  situated  on  the  Sa- 
nen,  and  ahnost  surrounded  by  it.  Part 
of  it  is  built  on  an  elevated  rock,  part  of 
it  in  a  deep  valley,  and  towards  the  west 
it  occupies  a  small  plain.  The  stveets  are 
irregular,  steep,  clean,  and  tolerably  wide ; 
the  houses  are  well  buUt,  and  some  of 
them  handsome.  It  is  surrounded  with 
walls,  towers  and  sharp  rocks.  The 
small  river  which  divides  the  town  also 
makes  the  boundaiy  between  the  German 
and  French  languaj^ ;  and  it  is  curious 
to  see  the  population  of  one  city,  who 
have  live^l  ror  centuries  together,  still  dis- 
tinguished in  language,  customs  and 
manners. 

Friction;  the  act  of  rubbing  two 
bodies  together,  or  the  resistance  m  ma- 
chines caused  by  the  motion  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  against  each  other.  Friction 
arises  from  the  roughness  of  the  surface 
of  the  body  moved  on,  and  that  of  the 
27* 


moving  bodjr;  for,  such  swftces  cons^- 
ing  alternately  of  small  eminences  and 
cavities,  these  act  against  each  other,  and 
prevent  the  free  motion  that  would  ensue 
on  a  supposition  of  the  two  bodies  being 
perfecUy  polished  planes.  Mr.  Ferguson 
found  that  the  quantity  of  friction  was 
always  proportional  to  the  weight  of  the 
rubbing  bcxly,  and  not  to  the  quantity  of 
surface ;  and  that  it  increased  with  an  in- 
crease of  velocity,  but  was  not  propor- 
tional to  the  augmentation  of  celerity. 
He  found  also,  that  the  friction  of  smooth, 
soft  wood,  moving  upon  smooth  soft  wood, 
was  equal  to  one  thnrd  of  the  weight ;  of 
rough  wood  imon  rough  wood,  one  half  of 
the  weight ;  orsoft  wood  upon  hard,  or  hard 
upon  soft,  one  fifth  of  the  weight ;  of  pol- 
iced steel  upon  polished  steel  or  pewter, 
one  quarter  of  the  weight;  of  polished 
steel  upon  copper,  one  fifth ;  and  of  pol- 
ished steel  upon  brass,  one  sixth  of  the 
weight  Coulomb  made  numerous  ex-!* 
periments  upon  friction,  and,  by  em- 
ploying large  bodies  and  ponderous 
weights,  and  conducting  his  experiments 
on  a  large  scale,  correctea  several 
errors,  wliich  necessarily  arose  from  the 
limited  experiments  of  preceding  writers. 
He  brought  to  light  many  new  and 
striking  phenomena,  and  confirmed  oth? 
ers,  which  were  previously  but  partially 
established.  We  cannot,  in  a  wori^  of 
this  kind,  follow  M.  Coulomb  through  his 
numerous  and  varied  experiments;  all 
that  can  be  expected  will  be  a  short  abr 
street  of  the  most  interesting  of  his  ror 
suits ;  a  few  of  which  are  as  follows : — 1, 
The  fiiction  of  homogeneous  bodies,  or 
bodies  of  the  same  kind,  moving  upon 
each  other,  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
greater  than  that  of  heterogeneous  bodies; 
but  Coulomb  showed  mat  there  are 
exceptions  to  this  rule.  2.  It  was  gener 
rally  supposed  that,  in  the  case  of  wood, 
tlie  friction  is  greatest  when  the  bodies  are 
drawn  contrary  to  the  course  of  their 
fibres;  .but  Coulomb  showed,  that  the 
fiiction  in  this  case  is  sometimes  the  small- 
est. 3»  The  longer  the  rubbing  sur&ces 
remain  in  contact,  the  greater  is  their  fiic- 
tion. 4.  Friction  is,  in  general,  ]»o|X)r- 
tional  to  the  force  with  which  the  rubbing 
surfaces  are  pressed  together,  and  is  com- 
monly equsLl  to  between  one  half  and 
one  quarter  of  that  force.  5.  Friction  is 
not  generally  increased  by  augmenting 
the  rubbing  surfiices.  6.  Friction  is  not 
increased  by  an  increase  of  velocity ;  at 
least  it  is  not  generally  so ;  and,  in  some 
cases,  even  decreases  with  an  increase  of 
celerity.     7.   The  fiiction  of  cylinders, 
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rolling  upon  a  horizontal  plane,  is  in  the 
direct  ratio  of  their  weights,  and  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  their  diameteni.    An  easy 
method  of  experimenting  on  the  friction 
of  surfaces,  is,  to  place  a  plank  with  its 
upper  surface  level,  and  on  this  a  thin 
block  of  the  matter  to  be  tried,  with  a 
Gord  fixed  to  it,  which  block  may  be  load- 
ed with  different  weights;  and  a  spring 
steelyard  attached  to  tlie  other  end  of  the 
cord,  to  draw  it  along  by,  will  show  the 
force  necessary  to  produce  motion*    It 
appears  from  experiments,  that  the  friction 
of  different  combinations  of  matter  differs 
very  considerably,  and  that  an  in'unense 
quantity  of  power  may  be  lost  in  a  ma- 
chine by  usmg  those  substances  for  tlie 
rubbing  parts  which  have  great  friction. 
In  a  combination  where  gun-metal  moves 
against  steel,  the  same  weight  may  be 
moved  with  a  force  of  15^  pounds,  which 
h  would  require  22  pounds  to  move  when 
cast  iron  moves  agauist  steel.    The  re- 
sistance   coWed  friclion  performs  impor- 
tant offices  in  nature  and  in  works  of  art 
Friction  destroys,   but    never   generates 
motion.      Were   there    no   friction,  all 
bodies  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  would 
be  clashing  against  one  another;  rivers 
would  dash  with  unbounded  velocity,  and 
we  should  see  little  besides  collision  and 
motion.     At  present,  whenever  a  body 
acquires  a  great  velocity,  it  soon  loses  it  by 
friction  against  the  surface  of  tlie  earth ; 
the  friction  of  water  against  the  surfaces 
it  runs  over  soon  reduces  the  rapid  tor- 
rent to  a  ffende  stream  ;  the  fbry  of  the 
tempest  is  lessened  by  the  friction  of  the 
air  on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  and  tlie  vio- 
lence of  the  ocean  is  subdued  by  tiie  at- 
trition of  its  own  waters.    Its  offices  in 
works  of  art  are  equally  important.    Our 
garments  owe  their  strength  to  friction ; 
and  the  stren^h  of  ropes,  sails,  and  va- 
rious other  tiungs,  depends  on  the  same 
cause ;  fbr  they  are  made  of  short  fibres, 
pressed  together   by    twisting ;  and  this 
pressure  causes   a   sufficient  degree  of 
friction  to  prevent  the  fibres  sliding  one 
upon  another.    Without  friction,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  make  a  rope  of  the  fibres 
of  hemp,  or  a  sheet  of  the  fibres  of  flax; 
neither  could  the  short  fibres  of  cotton 
have  ever  been  made  into  such  an  infinite 
variety  of  fonns  as  they  have  received 
from  the  hands  of  ingenious  workmen. 
Wool  also   has  been   converted  into  a 
thousand  textures  fbr  comfort  or  for  lux- 
ury ;  and  all  these  are  constituted  of  fibres 
united  by  fiiction.    In  fine,  if  friction  re- 
tards the  motion  of  machines,  and  con- 
sumes a  large  quantity  of  moving  power. 


we  have  a  full  compensation  in  the  nif- 
merous  and  important  benefits,  which  it 
insures  to  us. 

lyiction^  in  medicine  and  surgery ;  the 
act  of  rubbing  the  surface  of  the  body, 
whether  with  the  band  only,  witli  the 
flesh-brush,  flannel,  or  other  substances^ 
or  with  oils,  ointments,  or  oth6r  medicinal 
matters,  with  a  view  to  the  preservation 
of  health,  or  to  the  removal  of  particular 
diseases.  The  wholesome  effects  of  fric- 
tion are  well  illustrated  by  the  advantages 
of  cunying  horses.  Friction  is  an  effica- 
cious remedy  in  several  conditions  of 
disease ;  particularly  in  chronic  rheuma- 
tisms of  long  standing;  in  muscular  con- 
tractions, succeeding  to  rheumatism,  &C., 
and  connected  often  witli  eflusioDS  of 
lymph;  in  some  states  of  paralysis;  in 
certain  indolent  tumors,  &c.  In  these 
cases,  a  variety  of  unguents  and  linimcDts 
is  recormnended ;  but  the  friction  itself  is 
the  principal  source  of  relief. 

Friday,  witii  the  Anglo-Saxons  FVigt- 
dmjy  has  its  name  from  the  wife  of  Gain, 
Frea  or  Friga,     (See  Mrthem  Myihotr 

Friday,  Good  ;  the  day  of  our  Sarior*« 
crucifixion.  The  Protestants  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  consider  this  day  as  the 
most  solemn  in  the  whole  year ;  by  the 
Catholics,  however,  it  is  celebrated  only 
as  a  half  holyday. 

Frieoen  {Gennan  for  ptact)  occius  in 
many  geographical  names,  as  FriedknuL 

Friedland  ;  a  town  and  lordship  in 
Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Bunzlau,  widi 
a  casUe.  Wallcnstein  bought  tiie  lord- 
ship in  1G22,  and  was  created,  m  the  same 
year,  duke  of  Fried  land  by  tiie  emperor; 
hence  he  was  called,  by  the  troops,  Der 
IHedldnder,  The  castle  contains  a  por- 
trait of  Wallenstein.  The  town  contains 
over  2000  inhabitants. 

Friedland,  Battle  or;  gamed  by 
Napoleon,  June  14,  1807,  over  the  Rus- 
sians, under  Bennigsen.  Although  the 
Russians  had  repelled  the  attack  of  tiie 
French  army  at  Heilsberg  (June  10),  they 
were  obliged  to  retire,  on  the  foIJowing 
days,  towards  Friedland.  On  the  14th, 
at  2  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  advance 
guard  had  a  skirmish  with  a  part  of  the 
division  of  Lannes,  which  covered  the 
road  to  Konigsberg.  The  contest  remand- 
ed undecided  at  5  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  the  first  divisions  of  the  Rus- 
sian army  arrived,  and  crossed  to  the  lefl 
bank  of  the  Aller  by  the  stone  bridge  in 
the  town,  and  two  pontoon-bridges  above 
and  below  it.  The  Russian  army  (de- 
ducting the  detachments)  amounted  to 
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about  67,000  men  (seven  diviaons).  It  was 
drawn  up  in  two  bodies,  with  the  Aller  in 
the  rear.  The  right  wing,  consisting  of  four 
diyisions,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the 
cavalry,  rested  on  the  Aller.     The  left, 
consisting  of  two  divisions,  separated  from 
the  right  Dv  a  mill  stream,  also  rested  on 
the  Aller ;  and  one  division,  divided  into 
battalions,  was  stationed  as  a  reserve  up- 
on the  right  bank  of  the  river.    The  first 
body  was  drB\vn  up  with  two  battalions 
of  each  regiment  in  line,  and  the  third 
in  the  rear  in  column ;  the  whole  second 
body  was  composed  of  columns  of  bat- 
talion&    On  the  French  side,  the  remain- 
der of  tlie  division  of  Lanues  came  up  in 
the  beginning  of  tlie  battle ;  tliat  of  Mor- 
tier,  at  7  o'cl(»ck  in  the  nioniing ;  Napo- 
leon himself,  at  9  o'clock,  with  the  divis- 
ion of  Ney  and  the  horse-guanls ;  the 
first  division,    imder    Victor,   with    the 
foot-guards,    at   three    o'clock    in    the 
afternoon ;  in  all,  75,000  men.    From  5 
o'clock   in   the  momhig,  di6  battle  was 
continued  on  the  left  wing,  witliout  any 
decisive  results.    Both  armies  kept  tlieir 
position  (Lannes  formed  the  left,  Ney  the 
right  wing  of  the  Frentih  army) ;  yet  the 
Russian  cavalry  of  both  wings  made  sev- 
eml  successful  attacks,  and  the  whole 
fine  advanced  half  a  league.    It  would 
now  have  been  easy  for  Bennigsen  to 
overpower  the  division  of  Lannes  (which 
was  only  supported  by  the  successive  ar- 
rival of  detachments),  to  take  possesedon  of 
the  wood  of  Posthenen  and  of  tlie  road 
which  passes  through  it,  and  thus  prevent 
the  developement  of  the  French  forces, 
and,  perhaps,  destroy  them  in  detail.    But 
Bennigsen,  satisfied  with  tliese  inconside- 
rable advantages,  allowed  himself  to  be 
detained    by    a    cannonade    and  some 
skirmishes  of  the  light  infantry,  and  look- 
ed on  while  the  enemy  continually  aug- 
mented his  forces.    The  French,  on  the 
coming  up  of  their  last  divisions,  imme- 
diately commenced  a  general  attack  in 
firont,  whilst  Ney  (at  6  o'clock  in  the  eve- 
ning) fell  upon  the  left  fiank  of  the  Rus- 
sians, with  a  strong  detachment.    The 
Russians  were  already  forced  back  into 
their  former  position,  when  he  opened  a 
battery  of  40  cannons  upon  the  heights  to 
the  left  of  Friedland,  which  soon  decided 
the  fate  of  the  day.     The  havoc  which 
it  made  in  their  masses,  compelled  the 
Russian  left  wing  to  fiill  back  to  Fried- 
land,  over  the  AUer.    They  covered  their 
retreat  by  setting  fire  to  the  suburb.    Un- 
der these  circumstances,  it  became  neces- 
flaiy  to  relinquish  the  advantages  gained 
by  the  right  wing^  and  a  general  retreat 


through  Friedland  was  ordered*  But 
some  detachments  of  Ney's  division  had 
already  taken  possession  of  the  town.  The 
Russians,  exposed  to  a  heavy  cannonade, 
threw  themselves  into  the  burning  suburb^ 
and  were  compeUed  to  fight  their  way 
through  the  enem^.  The  carnage  was 
dreadful.  The  division  which  covered 
the  retreat  found  the  bridges  already  de- 
stroyed, but  succeeded  in  escaping  through 
a  ford.  The  Russians  retreated  through 
Wehlau,  to  the  left  bank  of  the  MemeL 
An  annistice  waa  concluded  on  the  Slat, 
which  was  succeeded  by  the  peace  of  Til- 
sit, (q.  V.)  The  Russians  had  about  7000 
killed  (among  whom  were  two  generals)^ 
and  12,000  wounded.  The  French  had 
five  generals  wounded.  Their  total  Iobb 
cannot  be  ascertained,  but  was  probably 
much  less  than  that  of  the  enemy.  They 
captured  16  cannons. 

Friendly  Cove,  or  Santa  Cruz  ;  a  har- 
bor in  Nootka  Sound,  where  a  settlement 
was  fonned  in  1788,  by  Mr.  Meares  and 
some  other  Englishmen,  for  the  sake  of 
carrying  on  the  fur  trade ;  Ion.  126°  dO' 
W.;  lat.49°35'N. 

Friendly  Islands;  acluster  of  islands 
in  the  South  Pacific  ocean,  of  great  ex- 
tent, and  up^vards  of  150  in  number; 
some  of  which  are  large,  and  some  lofty, 
with  volcanoes.  The  most  important  are 
the  following:  Tonga,  Eaoowe,  Anna- 
mooka,  Hapaee  islands,  Mavorga  islands, 
Feejee  islands,  Vavaoo,  and  'Toofoa.  Lon. 
184°  46^  to  185°  45^  E. ;  lat.  19°  40'  to  2P 
SO'  S.  They  are  in  general  fertile  and 
well  planted  with  cocoa-nut  and  bread- 
fruit-trees, plantains,  sugar-canes,  yams, 
&c.  Fowls  are  large  and  good ;  parrots 
and  paroquets  are  found,  of  various  kinds; 
pigeons,  with  plenty  of  wild  ducks,  and 
other  water-fowl.  The  inhabitants  ap- 
peared to  captain  Cook,  who  first  discov- 
ered these  islands  in  1773,  hospitable  and 
kind,  and  to  be  united  in  a  firm  alliance ; 
on  which  account  he  gave  them  the  name 
they  bear.  But  the  accounts  of  subsequent 
visitors,  particularly  that  of  Mariner,  show 
them  to  he  capable  of  the  most  ferocious 
cruelty,  and  to  be  in  the  practice  of  can- 
nibalism. They  are  a  shade  darker  than 
copper  brown,  of  common  stature,  mus- 
cular, healthy,  cleanly,  and  some  of  them 
handsome.  The  population  is  supposed 
to  be  about  200,000.  The  climate  is 
healthy.  The  inhabitants  are  active  and 
industrious,  and  acquainted  with  neither 
riches,  want  nor  oppression.  The  sea 
coast  abounds  with  fish,  in  catching 
which  they  are  extremely  expert,  and  on 
their  coasts  are  found  great  numbers  and 
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Taiiety  of  ahell-fiab.  They  are  exceed- 
ingly fond  of  iron,  and  will  readily  give 
the  produce  of  the  islands  in  excbauge, 
such  as  hogs,  fowls,  fish,  yions,  bread* 
fruit,  plantains,  cocoa-nuts,  sugar-canes, 
&C.  Good  water  is  scarce,  or  it  is  gene- 
rally difficult  for  navigators  to  obtain  it 
in  sufficient  quantity. 

Friendlt  Societies  denote  associa- 
tions, chiefly  among  the  most  industrious 
of  the  lower  and  middling  class  of  trades- 
men and  mechanics,  for  the  puipose  of 
affording  each  other  relief  in  sickness, 
and  their  widows  and  children  some  as- 
sistance at  tlieir  death.  These  societies 
in  England  have  bceu  thought  wortliy  of 
the  protection  of  die  legislature,  to  prevent 
frauds,  which  had  arisen  from  the  irregu- 
lar principles  on  which  many  of  them 
were  conducted. 

Frieitds.    (See  Quaktra.) 

Fries,  James  Frederic,  professor  at  the 
universi^  of  Jena,  was  bom  at  Barby, 
August  2^  1773.  His  father  was  one  of 
the  directors  of  the  Moravians,  by  whom 
Fries  was  educated.  After  studyinff  the- 
ology in  their  seminary,  he  studied  phi- 
lo0oj)hy  at  Leipsic  and  Jena,  in  1795  and 
1796^  attending,  at  the  same  time,  to  law 
and  the  natural  sciences,  as  auxiliary  to  his 
philosophical  studies.  He  was  a  follower 
of  Kant,  particularlv  in  prefening  the 
analytical  method  of  investigation.  (We 
refer  our  readen  to  the  article  PkUosophVj 
for  a  further  exposition  of  his  system.!  In 
1801,  he  was  graduated  doctor  of  philos- 
ophy, and  was  licensed  to  lecture.    In 

1804,  he  published  his  Philosophical  Sys- 
tem of  Law,  and  his  System  of  Philoso- 
phy as  an  evident  Science.  He  then 
travelled  ^}irough  Germany  and  Italy, 
again  lectured  in  Jena,  and  published  his 
work,  Wtsseuy  Glauben  und  Mnen.     In 

1805,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  phi- 
losophy and  eiementarv  mathematics  in 
the  umvenitY  of  Heidelberg,  to  which  was 
united,  m  1819^  the  professorehip  of  ex- 
perimental physica  He  there  published, 
m  1807,  his  New  Critique  of  Reason,  3 
vols.,  and,  m  1811,  his  System  of  Logic, 
(2d  edition,  1819)  ;  Popular  Lectures  on 
Astronomy  (1813) ;  Sketch  of  the  System 
of  Theoretical  Physics,  (1813) ;  Fichte's 
and  Schelling's  Newest  Doctrines  of  God 
and  die  World  (1807).  In  1816,  he  pub- 
lislied  a  work  on  the  constitution  of  Ger- 
many, and  one  against  the  Jews,  &c.  He 
likewise  edited  the  department  of  phi- 
losophy, mathematics  and  the  natural  sci- 
ences, m  the  Heiddberger  JahrMcher,  for 
aome  years.  In  1816,  he  returned  as  pro- 
fessor to  Jena,  and  lectured  only  on  phi- 


losophy. Among  his  works  publiahod 
there,  are.  Manual  of  Practical  Philoso- 
phy )  •^igemeine  Ethik  und  phUosoMscht 
TugendUhre;  Handbuch  dor  psyoutchen 
AnOwopoiogiey  and  Jidius  und  Jbaagoras^  or 
The  Beauty  of  the  Soul,  a  philosophical 
novel  Among  the  theologians,  De  Wette 
has  adopted  his  metaphysics  as  the  bas^ 
of  his  dogmatics.  In  many  of  his  viewer 
he  coincides  with  Jacobi.  He  took  part 
in  the  celebration  of  the  Wartburg  festi* 
val,  and  has  ever  since  been  an  object  of 
suspicion  to  the  great  German  powers. 
His  own  government,  that  of  Saxe-Wei- 
mar,  suspended  him,  in  consequence, 
from  his  professorship,  but  he  retained 
his  salary.  In  1824,  he  was  dismissed 
from  tlie  professorship  of  logic  and  meta- 
physjes,  but  received  the  professorship  of 
physics  and  mathematics,  without  being  a 
member  of  the  academical  senate  and 
council.  The  ffovemment  was  probably 
obliged  to  take  mis  step,  in  order  to  satis- 
fy Prussia  and  Austria.  The  private  char- 
acter of  Fries  is  very  amiable. 

Friesland  ;  a  province  in  the  Nether- 
lands, bounded  north  by  the  German 
ocean,  east  by  Groningen  and  Overyssel, 
south  by  Overyssel  and  the  Zu^der  Zee, 
and  west  by  the  river  Flie.  Fnesland,  in 
its  air  and  soil,  resembles  Holland,  espe- 
cially in  the  north-west  parts,  which  he 
lower  than  the  sea,  and  are  particulariy 
remariLable  for  fine  pastures,  in  which, 
besides  excellent  oxen,  cows  and  sheep,  a 
great  number  of  large  horses  are  bred  for 
sale  in  Germany  and  other  countriea  In 
the  more  elevated  parts  is  found  good  com 
land.  Lewarden  is  the  capital  Square 
miles,  1152.  It  is  divided  into  the  thrse 
following  districts :  PofuUtum. 

Lewarden,  .  #  .  93,220 
Sneek,  ....  45,769 
Heerenveen,     .    .    37,566 


over, 


Total,  ....  176,557 
Frieslakd,  East  ;  a  province  of  Han- 
ger, bounded  north  by  the  sea,  east  by 
Orenburg,  south  by  Oldenburg  and 
Meppen,  and  west  by  Gromngen ; 
about  d8  miles  from  north  to  south, 
and  96  fix>m  east  to  west  The  air  is 
moist  and  thick,  but  much  purified  by  sea 
breezes.  The  spring  and  harvests  are  late. 
The  land  is  flat,  low,  and  defended  by 
strong  and  lofiy  dikes  apinst  the  waves 
of  the  sea.  The  land  atong  the  coast  is 
rich  and  fertile,  chieflymeadow land,  with 
a  few  com  fields.  The  inhabitants  are 
mostly  Lutherans,  and  nartly  Calvinists. 
The  CathoUcs  have  a  me  toleration  in 
many  towns^  and  the  Moravians  at  Em- 
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den,  Leer  and  Norden.  The  principal 
towns  are  Aurich,  Norden  and  Emden. 
It  18  divided  Into  12  districts ;  square  miles, 
1113;  population,  120,826  ;  houses,  21,67a 

Frieze,  in  architecture;  that  part  of 
the  entahUture  of  columns  between  the 
architrave  and  cornice.  Anciently  friezes 
were  enriched  with  figures  of  animals; 
in  modem  tunes,  they  are  commonly  or- 
namented by  figures  in  basso  rehevo. 

Frigate,  in  the  navy ;  a  light,  nimble 
ship,  built  for  the  purpose  of  sailing 
swiftly.  These  vessels  mount  from  20  to 
44  guns,  and  sometunes  more. 

Frioate^Bird.    (See  ^batroa,) 

Frimont,  John,  oaron  de,  prince  of 
Antrodocco,  Austrian  general  of  cavalry, 
descended  from  a  noble  family  of  Lor- 
rune,  emigrated  from  France  in  1791, 
and  served  under  Cond^.  When  tlie 
corps  of  imigris  was  disbanded,  he  entered 
the  Austrian  service,  and  rose  to  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  field-marshaL  In  1812,  he 
succeeded  Schwartzenberg  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  Austrian  auxiliary  corps  of 
the  French  army.  In  1815,  he  received 
the  command  of  the  Austrian  troops  in 
Upper  Italy,  and  directed  the  operations 
against  Murat  witli  great  skill,  while  he 
commanded  in  person  against  the  French 
in  Savoy.  July  9,  Grenoble  surrendered 
to  his  troops.  July  11,  he  entered  Lyons. 
In  1821,  Frimont  received  tlie  command 
of  the  Austrian  troops  desdned  to  carry 
into  effect  the  decrees  of  the  congress  of 
Laybach.  (q.  v.)  February  6  and  7,  he 
crossed  the  Po,  and,  on  the  24th,  he  enter- 
ed Naples.  General  Walmoden  occupied 
Sicily.  The  Neapolitan  minister  of^  po- 
lice, prince  Canosa,  used  his  power  with 
so  much  rigor,  that  Frimont  made  repre- 
sentations to  the  king,  whom  the  Austrian 
cabinet  advised  to  choose  more  moderate 
ministers.  Frimont,  indeed,  effected  a 
mat  deal  of  good  in  Naples,  and  not  un- 
firequently  stayed  tlie  fury  of  the  royal- 
%tB.  He  maintained  a  strict  discipline, 
and  improved  many  municipal  regulations. 
November  30,  1821,  Ferdinand,  kin?  of 
Nfq>les,  created  him  prince  of  Antrodoc- 
co, witli  a  grant  of  220,000  ducats,  and 
conferred  on  him  the  order  of  St  Jan- 
uarius;  the  emperor  also  invested  him 
witb  that  of  the  iron  crown.  In  1825, 
he  succeeded  Bubna'  in  the  military  com- 
mand of  Lombardy. 

Frixoe-Tree  (chionaniktu  Ftrginica) 
is  a  small  tree,  belonging  to  the  same  nat- 
ural family  with  the  olive,  inliabiting  the 
U.  States  from  latitude  39^  to  the  gulf  of 
Mexico.  It  sometimes  attains  the  height 
of  20  feet,  but  usually  does  not  exceed  8 


or  10;  the  leaves  are  opposite,  oval,  and 
six  or  seven  inches  Jong;  the  jSowers 
are  very  nmnerous,  snow-white,  disposed 
in  nanicled  racemes ;  the  corolla  is  divi- 
ded into  four  long  linear  segments,  whence 
it  derives  the  name  of  fringe-tree*  The 
fruit  is.  an  oval  drupe,  containing  a  suigle 
striated  nut  This  tree  is  frequendy  cul- 
tivated in  gardens  as  an  ornamental  plant 
Four  other  species  of  chioTttinikus  are 
known,  two  or  which  inhabit  the  West 
Indies,  the  third,  Ceylon,  and  the  fourth, 
New  Holland. 

Frisians  (FVisii) ;  an  old  German  tribe 
of  the  Istsevones  and  Ingmvones,  which 
dwelt  between  the  Rliiiie,  the  German 
ocean  and  the  Ems.  Tliey  were,  at  first, 
allies  of  the  Rolnan^,  till  the  latter  at- 
tempted to  deprive  them  of  their  Uberty, 
when  the  Frisians  became  dangerous  en- 
emies to  the  Roman  colonies.  In  the  4th 
and  5th  centuries,  they  appear  in  the 
great  confederation  of  the  Saxon  tribes, 
and  inhabited  the  sea  coast  fit>m  the 
Scheldt  to  die  Elbe  and  Eider.  We  also 
find  diem  amoilg  the  Saxons  in  England. 
Charlemagne  appointed  dukes  over  them, 
wlio,  at  a  later  period,  were  succeeded  by 
chiefs  from  among  themselves,  who  were 
engaged  in  continual  quarrels.  Count 
Edzard  at  length  uuited  East  Friesland, 
and  held  it  as  an  imperial  fief.  The  es* 
tates  of  Friesland  always  retained  consid- 
erable power.  On  die  death  of  their  last 
prince,  in  1744,  Prussia  took  possession 
of  the  countnr,  by  virtue  of  an  imperial 
infeofihient  of  1690,  but  respected  the  es» 
tates.  The  peace  of  Tilsit,  in  1807,  separ 
rated  it  from  Prussia,  and,  in  1814,  it  was 
annexed  to  Hanover.  West  Friesland,  a 
province  of  the  Netherlands,  was  former- 
ly a  part  of  this  country.  Tacitus  de- 
scribes the  Frisians  as  extremely  poor,  and 
paying  then*  tribute  in  furs.  They  have 
alwavs  been  bold  seamen,  and  ardenU^ 
attached  to  liberty.  Their  language  is 
interesting  for  the  student  of  Anglo-Saxon. 
There  are  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Frisians,  on  some  of  the  small  islands 
near  the  western  coast  of  Sleswick,  who 
are  characterized  by  peculiar  dress,  cus- 
toms and  language.  (See  Wiarda's  JBKt- 
tory  of  East  DrwsUmd,  10  vols.,  coming 
down  to  1816,  Aurich,  1792—1816.) 

Fritillaria  {JHtiUcury)  is  a  genus  of 
plants  belon^ng  to  the  natural  order 
lUiacetB,  The  species  are  herbaceous ; 
the  leaves  simple,  alternate,  though  some- 
times appearing  opposite  or  verticillate; 
the  flowers,  terminal  and  pendent;  the 
corolla  campanulate,  of  six  petals ;  the  sta- 
mens  six ;  the  s^le  trifid,  and  tenuinated 
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widi  three  sdgmu;  the  capeule  of  three 
cells.  About  a  dozen  species  are  known, 
several  of  which  are  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens, being  hardy  and  highly  ornamental 
plants.  The  R  tmptrialisy  or  crown  im- 
perialf  so  generally  a  &vorite»  and  sup- 
posed to  TO  a  native  of  Penia,  differs 
from  the  other  species  in  having  its  lai|^ 
orange  or  yellow  flowers  cemuous  be- 
neath a  tetftadinal  tuft  of  leaves. 

Froben,  John  (Frobenius) ;  a  learned 
printer,  bom  at  Hammelburg,  in  Franconia, 
m  1460.  After  having  completed  his 
Studies,  he  went  to  Basle,  and  became  the 
corrector  of  Ameibach^s  press  until  1491, 
when  he  established  a  press  of  his  own. 
His  impresaons,  which  are  remarkable  for 
their  correctness,  were  principally  of  theo- 
lo^cal  works,  particularly  the  fathers. 
His  Greek  type  is  not  handsome;  his 
Roman  is  round  and  clear,  without  be- 
ing pleasing ;  his  title-pages  are  generally 
crowded,  but  the  margma  are,  in  manv  of 
them,  decorated  with  designs  fiom  Hol- 
bein. He  also  printed  the  second  edition 
of  the  New  Testament  of  E^rasmus  (1519J 
on  parchment  He  was  an  intimate  niena 
of  Erasmus,  who  lodged  in  his  house,  and 
bad  all  his  works  printed  at  Froben's 
press.  He  died  in  1527.  Erasmus  wrote 
a  Greek  and  a  Latin  epitaph  on  him.  His 
oons^  Jerome  and  Jonn,  and  his  grand- 
sons, Ambrosius  and  Aurelius,  continued 
his  business. 

FaoBisHKB,  sir  Martin,  an  eminent  nav- 
igator, was  bom  near  Doncaster,  in  York- 
shire. He  was  brought  up  to  the  sea, 
and,  acquiring  great  skill  in  navigation, 
the  discovery  of  a  north-west  passage  to 
the  Indies  excited  his  ambidon,  and,  after 
many  fruidesa  attempts  to  induce  mer- 
chants to  &vor  his  project,  he  was  enabled, 
by  the  ministers  and  courtiers  of  queen 


filizabeth,  to  fit  out  a  private  adventure, 
conststing  only  of  two  barks  of  25  tons 
burden  each,  and  a  pinnace  of  10  tons. 
In  this  enterprise,  he  entered  the  strait 
which  has  ever  since  been  called  by 
his  name,  and  returned  to  England  with 
some  black  ore,  which  being  supposed  to 
contain  gold,  induced  queen  Elizabeth  to 
patronise  a  second  voyaipe,  and  lend  a 
flloop  of  the  royal  navy  of  50O  tons  for  the 
purpose.  The  delusion  was  even  kept  up 
to  a  third  expedition ;  but  all  of  them 
proved  fiuitiess.  In  1585,  Frobiaher  ac- 
companied sir  Francis  Drake  to  the  West 
Indies ;  and,  at  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish 
annada,  he  commanded  one  of  the  lai^gest 
ships  in  the  fleet,  and  was  honored  with 
km^thood  fbr  his  servicea  In  the  years 
1590  and  1593^  he  commanded  squadrona 


against  the  Spaniards^  and  took  many  rich 
prizes.  In  1594,  he  was  sent  with  four 
ships  of  war  to  the  assistance  of  Heniy  IV 
of  France,  against  the  Spaniards  and 
leaguers,  when,  in  an  attack  on  a  ibit 
near  Brest,  he  received  a  wound,  of  which 
he  died  on  his  return  home. 
FaoG.  (See  Bona,) 
Faoo-FisH;  a  species  of  lo^wut^  de- 
riving its  name  from  a  resemblance  of  tl» 
head  and  mouth  to  that  of  a  toad  or  fio^ 
Few  fishes  have  a  more  hideous  appear- 
ance than  this.  The  head,  which  is  fla^ 
and  furnished  with  an  enormous  moadi» 
constitutes  more  than  a  third  of  the  ^diole 
animal;  the  teeth  are  very  numerous, 
sharp  and  movable,  and  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth  is  occupied  by  a  large,  flediy 
tongue;  skin,  thin  and  loose-tuberculata 
on  die  back  and  edges  of  the  jaws ;  scales^ 
imperceptible;  dorsal  fins,  two;  pectorals^ 
large  and  fleshy,  somewhat  resembling 
paws ;  several  movable  rays  project  from 
the  head,  which  are  moved  about  in  the 
water,  while  the  animal  is  concealed  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  mud,  to  decoy 
small  fishes  within  the  scope  of  its  jawa^ 
which  are  then  suddeidy  opened,  and  ha 
prey  swept  into  them  by  the  mass  of  w»- 
ter  which  rushes  into  the  mouth.  The 
slugipsh  and  inactive  habits  of  the  fro^- 
fish  are  well  known ;  and,  indeed,  were  it 
not  fbr  strataaems  similar  to  the  above,  the 
atiimAl  could  never  obtain  its  nounrii- 
ment,  being  quite  incapable  of  exerting 
sufficient  activity  to  overtake,  in  i>ur8ui% 
the  fishes  wiiich  constimte  its  principal 
food.  Its  voracity  is  proportionate  to  its 
inactivity,  rendering  it  veir  imurioua  to 
the  fisheries  by  the  multitude  of^  small  fry 
which  it  devours.  The  stomach  is  very 
large ;  the  intestines  short  In  length,  the 
fix)g-fish  seldom  exceeds  four  feet,  the 
breadth  being  in  the  proportion  of  one 
third  or  more.  From  the  pectoral  fins, 
the  body  decreases  very  rapidly  in  cUain- 
eter  towards  the  tail  Wounds  inflicted 
by  the  spines  are  said  to  be  very  venom- 
ous. The  apertures  of  the  gills  are  small, 
and  defended  by  an  overMng  membrane; 
and,  consequendy,  these  fishes  are  capable 
of  existing  many  hours  out  of  the  water 
without  much  apuarent  sufiering. 

FaoissART,  Jonn,  a  French  poet  and 
historian,  bora  in  1337,  at  Valencieimea^ 
where  his  &ther  appeus  to  have  been  a 
painter  of  armories,  received  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, being  destined  for  the  church.  But 
his  inclination  for  poetry  soon  appeared, 
and  was  accompamed  by  a  great  pasaioii 
for  the  fiur  sex,  and  a  fondness  for  feasts 
and  gallantry;  so  that  in  his  life  and 
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admittires,  as  well  as  in  his  writinga. 
he  gives  us  a  trae  picture  of  the  gay  and 
thoughtless  character  of  his  countrymen 
at  tl^  time.  At  the  age  of  30,  encour- 
•fled  by  liis  beloved  lord  and  master, 
Messire  Robert  de  Namur,  he  began  to 
write  a  history  of  the  wars  of  his  time, 
which  occupation,  as  he  took  several 
journeys  to  examine  himself  the  theatre 
of  the  events  he  was  about  to  relate, 
served  in  some  measure  to  cure  him  of 
a  passion  he  had  conceived  for  a  lady, 
young  and  charming,  but  far  above  his 
rank,  with  whom  he  had  become  inti- 
mate, in  consequence  of  reading  poetry 
and  romances  with  her.  The  marriage 
of  this  lady,  soon  after,  made  him  so 
unhappy,  that  he  went  over  to  England, 
where  he  vwis  received  with  great  favor, 
Philippa  of  Hainault,  wife  of  Edward  III, 
dedanng  herself  his  patroness.  She  af- 
ibtded  him  the  means  of  returning  to 
France,  where  he  lived  near  the  object  of 
hispasdon.  Soon  after,  he  returned  to 
die  court  of  England,  always  open  to  the 
flay  poet  and  narrator  of  cmvaliic  deeds. 
Aner  travelling  through  Scotland,  he  ac- 
companied the  Black  Prince  to  Aquitaine 
and  Bordeaux,  and  even  wished  to  fol- 
low him  in  his  campaign  in  Spain,  against 
-Henry  of  Trastamare.  He  afterwards 
went  with  the  duke  of  Clarence  to  Italy, 
when  this  prince  married  the  daughter  of 
Galeazzo  Yisconti,  and  directed  the  enter- 
tainment which  Amadeus  VI  of  Savoy 
save  in  honor  of  his  master.  After  the 
death  of  his  protectress,  Philippe,  Froissart 
gave  up  all  connexion  with  England,  and, 
afier  many  adventures  as  a  diplomatist 
and  soldier  (for  whose  duties,  as  he  says 
himself  he  was  very  little  fitted),  he  l>e- 
<»me  household  chaplain  to  Wenceslaus, 
duke  of  Brabant,  who  was  himself  a  poet, 
and  of  whose  verses,  united  with  some  of 
bis  own,  he  fbrmed  a  sort  of  romance, 
called  Mdiador.  On  the  death  of  Wen- 
ceslaus, he  entered  the  service  of  Guy, 
count  of  Blois,  who  induced  him  to  con- 
tinue his  chronicles ;  on  which  account  he  . 
took  a  journey  to  the  court  of  count  Gas- 
ton Ph^bus,  count  of  Foix,  that  he  might 
hear  from  the  mouth  of  the  knights  of 
B^ame  and  Gascony,  at  that  court,  an  ac- 
count of  their  deeds.  On  his  way,  he 
made  acquaintance  with  Messire  Espainfl 
du  Lion,  a  good  knight,  who  ,had  served 
in  all  the  wars,  and  who  communicated 
to  him  all  his  information  with  so  much 
openness  and  ruAoeU^  that  the  part  of 
Imissart's  chronicles  founded  on  these 
accounts  is  one  of  the  l>e8t  portions  of  his 
works,  in  respect  to  tone  and  style.    Af- 


ter he  had  gone  throiu^  many  adven- 
tures, he  returned  to  England,  during 
the  reim  of  Richard  11,  a  son  of  the 
Black  Prince.  After  the  dethronement 
of  this  monarch,  he  went  to  Flandera, 
where  he  died  in  1401.  His  histor- 
ical writings,  which  reach  down  to  1400, 
are  strongly  marked  with  the  character- 
istic features  of  his  active  life.  They  are 
precious  documents,  exhibiting  the  char- 
acter and  manners  of  his  age.  Of  all  the 
copies  of  his  historical  works,  which  are 
found  in  different  libraries,  the  best  and 
most  perfect  is  that  at  Breslaw,  which  is 
prized  so  hi^ly,  that,  when  this  city  sur- 
rendered to  the  French,  in  1806,  it  was 
expressly  stipulated,  in  the  articles  of  ca- 
pitulation, that  this  manuscript  should  re- 
main in  the  city.  Froissart's  poems  are 
also  preserved  in  manuscript,  in  the  royal 
library  at  Paris.  Of  his  Chronicles  of 
France,  England,  Scotland,  Spain  and 
Brittany,  fiom  1326  to  1400  (continued  to 
1498  by  an  anonymous  writer),  an  edition 
was  published  at  an  early  period  in  Paris, 
in  4  vols.,  quarto,  and  was  reprinted  in 
1503,  1514,  1518  and  1590.  Other  edi- 
tions have  appeared  at  Paris  and  at  Lon- 
don, and  an  English  translation  by  Thom- 
as Johnes,  in  1803,  vrith  a  supplement  in 
1810.  There  has  also  been  a  translation 
into  the  Flemish  ton^e,  by  G.  P.  van  der 
Loo.  The  new  edition  of  the  writings  of 
Froissart,  begun  by  Dacier,  was  interrupted 
by  the  revolution. 

Fronde  ;  a  parly  dming  the  minority 
of  Louis  XIV,  which  opposed  the  court 
and  cardinal  Mazarin,  whom  the  queen- 
mother  had  appointed  prime  minister,  af- 
ter the  decease  of  Louis  XIII  (1643).  The 
despotism  of  Richelieu  seemed  to  be  con- 
tinued under  the  administration  of  this 
foreigner,  in  other  forma.  The  taxes 
were  enormous,  and,  when  the  parliament 
refused  to  register  them,  several  of  the 
membets  were  repeatedly  imprisoned* 
This  excited  not  onlv  the  people,  but  even 
the  princes  of  the  blood  and  many  noble- 
men, against  Mazarin,  who  had  become 
immensely  rich.  At  the  head  of  the 
Fronde  stood  the  cardinal  de  Retz.  (q.  v.) 
The  violence  and  selfishness  of  the  other 
leaders,  who  brought  the  Spanish  troops 
into  the  country,  prevented  the  Fronde 
fiom  accomplishing  any  thing  for  the  gen- 
eral welfare.  On  the  contrary,  the  result 
of  the  Fronde  served  only  to  strengthen 
the  royal  power.  The  Fronde  existed 
from  1648  to  1654.  One  wBo  censures 
the  government  is  still  called  a  Frtmdeur. 
(See  BcuihmjmuynL) 
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Dreundtherg  or  Ihmiperg),  lord  of  Min- 
delheim,  general  of  tJie  imperial  troops, 
bom  in  1475,  died  at  Mindelheim,  in  1528, 
formed  his  great  military  talents  in  the 
wars  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  I  against 
the  Swiss.  In  1504,  he  already  passed  for 
one  of  the  bravest  knights  in  Uie  imperial 
army.  In  1512,  he  was  at  the  head  of 
the  emperor^s  troops  in  Italy.  He  served 
with  equal  fame  as  a  general  of  Maximil- 
ian I  and  Charles  V,  and  distinguished 
himself  in  the  battle  of  Pavia  (1525).  Ho 
repeatedly  led  reinforcements  to  Charles 
from  Germany.  In  1526,  he  raised,  at  his 
own  expense,  by  pledging  his  estates,  a 
body  of  12,000  men,  with  which  he 
strengthened  the  army  of  Charles  of  Bour- 
bon, who  thus  was  enabled  to  march  to 
Rome,  and  take  the  city  by  storm.  He 
afterwards  served  in  tlie  Netheriands,  im- 
der  Pliilibert  of  Orange,  in  the  war  against 
France.  He  was  the  autlior  of  several 
improvements  in  the  military  system. 
Frondsberg  was  a  very  strong  man,  and 
his  deeds  of  personal  prowess  were  cele- 
brated in  his  time.  At  the  diet  of  Worms 
fl521],  where  Ludier  appeared  to  defend 
himself  before  Charles  V,  the  calm  coun- 
tenance of  the  accused,  in  the  midst  of 
enemies,  made  such  an  impression  on  the 
old  general,  that,  tapping  nim  kindly  on 
the  uioulder,  he  said,  ''My  good  monk, 
my  good  monk,  you  are  about  to  en- 
counter what  neither  I,  nor  any  general, 
m  our  hardest  battles,  have  ever  encoun- 
tered. If  you  are  sincere,  and  sure  of  your 
cause,  go  on  in  God's  name,  and  fear  noth- 
ing ;  God  will  not  forsake  you." 

Frontignac  ;  a  sweet  muscatel  wine, 
which  is  made  at  Frontignan,  in  Lower 
Languedoc,  and  is  carried  to  Cette  and 
Montpellier.  There  are  two  kinds,  the  red 
and  the  white.  Epicures  use  it  with 
aome  kinds  of  fish. 

Frontinus,  Sextus  Julius;  a  Roman 
of  patrician  descent,  who  flourished  in 
the  second  half  of  the  first  century  af- 
ter Christ.  He  was  thrice  consul,  and 
coiymianded  with  reputation  in  Brit- 
ain, under  Vespasian.  He  was  appointed 
by  Nerva  to  superintend  the  aqueducts, 
on  which  he  also  wrote.  Frontinus  died 
about  A.  D.  106.  He  also  stood  high,  in 
the  estimation  of  his  contemporaries,  as  a 
lurist.  His  four  books  De  Stratagmati- 
Inu  (Leyden,  1731 ;  LeipsiCj  1773;  and  by 
Wiegemann,  Gottiugen,  1798\  and  his 
work  De  ^mueductibus  Urbis  Ronuz  (Pa- 
dua, 1722—32 ;  and  Altona,  1793),  are  well 
known. 

Fronto,  Marcus  Cornelius;  an  orator 
and  teacher  of  eloquence  at  Rome.     He 


was  a  native  of  Crete,  and  reeemd  fan 
education  at  Cirta,  a  Roman  cobny  in 
Numidia.  He  lived  under  the  eroperois 
Marcus  Aurelius  and  Lucius  Venis,  both 
of  whom  he  instructed  in  oratoiy,  and  the 
former  in  ethics.  To  express  his  grati- 
tude, Marcus  Aurelius  erected  a  column 
in  honor  of  him,  and  in  his  MeditatioiiB 
also  makes  honorable  mention  of  the  in- 
structions he  received  from  him.  The 
wridngs  of  Fronto  have  been  compared  to 
those  of  Cicero.  Till  lately  we  had  none 
of  his  works,  except  some  fragments  of  a 
grammatical  character,  which  are  fotmd 
in  the  collection  of  Putsch.  All  the  rest 
were  supposed  to  have  been  lost,  till,  in 
1815,  Augelo  Maio,  librarian  of  the  Ant" 
brose  library,  at  Milan,  found  several  of 
his  works,  and  first  published  them.  These 
were,  a  book  of  letters,  in  Latin,  to  the 
emperor  Antoninus  Pius;  two  books  of 
letters  to  the  emperor  Lucius  Verus ;  let- 
ters to  his  friends ;  two  books  of  instruc- 
dons  in  eloquence,  addressed  to  Marcos 
Antoninus ;  some  fragments  of  orations ; 
a  long  letter  of  condolence  to  Marcus  Au- 
relius, on  the  occasion  of  liis  defeat  in  the 
Parthian  war ;  two  humorous  pieces,  &c 
The  first  edition  of  these  works,  which  ap- 
peared at  Milan  in  1815,  and  is  by  no 
means  satisfactory,  was  follovred  by  sn 
impresraon  at  Frankfort  in  1816,  and^b^  a 
critical  edition  by  Niebuhr  in  1816,  vmh 
illustrations  by  fiuttmann  and  Heindor£ 
Between  Fronto  and  Cicero,  the  distance  , 
is  too  great  to  permit  u&^  like  Maio^ 
to  call  him  RonurMi  doqutfUut  wm  jectm^ 
dum^  sed  altentm  de^.  As  little  does  he 
deserve  the  low  estimation  in  which  Nie- 
buhr holds  him.  The  most  correct  view, 
perhaps,  is,  that  Fronto  and  Symmachus, 
like  Cicero  and  Pliny,  were  the  principal 
orators  of  their  times ;  die  former  stand- 
ing as  &r  below  the  latter  as  might 
be  expected  fiom  the  corrupted  taste 
of  the  period  in  which  they  lived.  (See 
Frederic  Roth's  Observationa  on  Iht  Wri- 
Ungs  ofFrwdo  and  the  Period  ^  ihit  JMor^ 
nineSf  Nuremberg,  1817.) 

Frost  is  the  name  we  g^ve  to  that 
state  of  our  atmosphere  in  which  water  is 
changed  into  ice.  (See  Dtezing,^  The 
degree  of  temperature  at  which  Sus  takes 
pl£u;e,  is  called  the  freaxng  point,  (See 
IVeezing  Point)  The  cold  «dr  d  raws  from 
water  die  portion  of  caloric  which  is  ne- 
cessary for  its  existence  in  a  fluid  state. 
The  powerof  frost  is  unmense ;  a  freezing 
liquid  will  burst  the  strongest  vessels  in 
which  it  is  enclosed.  Organic  bodies  do 
not  suffer  so  much  from  it,  and  many  are 
entirely  unhurt  by  it    Severe  frosts  are 
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MiUoiA|«ia«s  t»  Bkaita,  after  dry  weftther^ 
«s  wheo  they  follow  immediately  atler 
rain  or  a  tbaw.  The  cause  of  this  proba- 
bly is,  t)i8t  in  damp  weather,  even  in  win- 
ter, the  tender  vessels  of  plants  are  filled 
with  sap,  which,  expanding  into  ice  at  tlie 
time  of  the  fro^  breaks  them,  and  tlius 
ii^ures  tlieir  whole  internal  organization. 
From  the  same  cause,  the  strongest  oaks 
•plit  in  a  severe  frost ;  which  is  also  dan- 
gerous, and  sometunes  &tBl  to  men  and 
animala  It  appears  wholly  to  destroy  die 
initabihty  of  the  bodily  fiame,  and  to  rob 
it  of  its  inteinal  heat.  A  peison  feels  an 
irresistible  inchuation  to  sleep ;  he  yields, 
though  against  his  will,  and,  wliile  lost  in 
inseosibilicy,  his  limbs  begin  to  stiffen. 
If  a  man  tlius  asleep  be  brought  into  a 
wanu  room,  the  sudden  passage  from  cold 
to  warmth  causes  his  death ;  but  if  he  be 
rubbed  hi  the  snow,  he  may  often  recover. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  regard  to  the 
fioaeen  limbs  of  men  and  animals,  w^hich 
csan  only  be  saved  by  being  gradually 
thawed,  e^^ially  in  snow.  Frost  ts  also 
very  injurious  to  certain  kinds  of  food. 
All  watery  fruits  are  deprived  by  frost  of 
their  pleasant  taste  and  tlieir  nourisliiug 
iNroperties,  and  soon  grow  rotten  afcer 
being  thawed.  Even  meat,  which  ap- 
iiean  to  be  preserved  from  tainting  by  tlie 
frost)  coiTuptB  soon  afler  thawing.  Liquids, 
as  beer,  for  insumce,  lose  their  good  taste. 
Violent  winds  always  diminish  the  cold- 
ness of  tlie  air.  Many  fluids  expand  by 
£po6t,  as  water,  which  expands  about  one 
tenth  part,  for  which  reason  ice  floats  in 
water ;  but  others,  again,  contract,  as  quick- 
siiTer,  and  thence  frozen  quicksilver  sinks 
in  the  fluid  metal  Frost,  being  produced 
by  contact  with  the  atmosphere,  naturally 
proceeds  from  the  external  parts  of  bodies 
inwards :  so,  die  longer  a  frost  is  continued, 
the  thicker  the  ice  becomes  upon  the  wa- 
ter in  ponds,  and  the  deeper  into  the  earth 
iB  the  ground  frozen.  In  about  16  or  17 
days'  firost,  Mr.  Boyle  found  it  had  pene- 
Wed  14  inches  into  the  ground.  At  Mos- 
cow, in  a  hard  season,  the  firost  will  pene- 
trate two  feet  deep  into  the  ground ;  and 
captain  James  ibund  it  penetrated  10  feet 
deep  in  Charlton  island;  and  the  water  in 
the  same  island  was  frozen  to  the  depth 
of  six  feet*  Scheffer  assures  us,  that,  in 
Sweden,  the  firost  pierces  two  cubits,  or 
Swedish  ells,  into  the  eardi^  and  turns 
what  moisture  is  found  there  into  a  whit- 
ish substance,  like  ice,  and  penetrates 
standing  water  to  three  ells  or  more.  The 
flame  author  also  mentions  sudden  cracks 
or  rifts  in  the  ice  of  the  lakes  of  Sweden, 
nine  or  tea  f(dei  deep,  and  many  leagues 
VOL.  v.  S& 


kmg,  the  mptiuw  bong  made  with  a  noist 
not  less  loud  than  if  many  guns  were  dis- 
charged together.  By  such  means,  how* 
ever,  die  fishes  are  furnished  witli  air,  so 
tliat  Uiey  are  rarely  foujid  dead.  Th« 
natural  history  of  frosts  furnishes  very  ex- 
traordinary results.  The  trees  are  oflen 
scorched  and  burnt  up,  as  with  the  most 
excessive  heat,  in  consequence  of  die  sep- 
aration of  water  fix>m  the  air,  which  is 
therefore  very  drying.  In  the  great  ftost 
in  1G83,  the  trunks  of  oak,  ash,  walnut,  &lc^ 
were  miserably  split  and  cleft,  so  that  diey 
might  be  seen  dirough,  and  die  craciw 
were  often  attended  with  dreadful  noises, 
like  die  explosion  of  fire-arms.  (PAt2o- 
aophkal  TVansactioru^  No.  1G5.)  .  The 
close  of  die  year  1708,  and  the  begiuniug 
of  1709,  were  remarkable,  throughout  the 
greatest  part  of  Europe,  for  a  severe  fixist. 
Doctor  Derham  says  it  was  the  greatest  in 
degree,  if  not  the  most  univer^  in  the 
memory  of  man ;  extending  through  most 
ijarts  of%urope,though  scarcely  felt  iu  Scot- 
land or  Ireland.  In  very  cold  countries,  meat 
may  be  preserved  by  the  frost  six  or  seven 
months,  and  proves  tolerably  good  eating. 
(See  captahi  Middleton's  observatiom 
made  iu  Hudson's  bay,  in  the  Phihsopkk' 
cal  TnmscKUons,  No.  465,  sect.  2.)  In 
that  climate,  the  frost  seems  never  out  of 
tlie  ^ound,  it  having  been  found  hard  fi:t>- 
zeii  m  the  two  summer  montlis.  Brandy 
and  spirit,  set  out  in  the  open  air,  fi:eeze  to 
sohd  ice  in  three  or  four  hours.  Lakes 
and  standing  waters,  not  above  10  or  12 
feet  deep,  are  frozen  to  the  gromid  m 
winter,  and  all  their  fish  perish.  But  ill 
rivers,  where  the  current  is  strong,  the 
ice  does  not  reach  so  deep,  and  the  mh  are 
preserved. — ^Hoar  firost  is  the  dew  frozen 
or  congealed  early  in  cold  mornings; 
chiefly  in  autumn. 

FRucTiDOR,18di(SGpt.4,1797).  OnUiifl 
day  the  majority  of  the  Frencli  directOQf 
(see  Barras)  overthrew  the  opposite  party, 
Caznot  and  Barth^leuiy.  (q.  v.)  65  depu- 
ties (Pichegni,  &.c.)  were  condemned  to 
deportation,  as  guilty-  of  a  conspiracy  for  the 
restoration  of  die  monarchy ;  and  with  diem, 
Barth^lemy.  Camot  escaped.  The  coun- 
cils renewed  their  oath  of  hatred  against 
royalty  on  this  occasicm.    (See  CnlmdarA 

Fauooiri,  Carlo  Innocenzo,  a  celebrated 
and  prolific  poet,  was  bom  at  Genoa,  in 
1693,  and  was  obliged  to  renounce  hifl 
patrimonial  inheritance  in  fevor  of  Ids  two 
elder  brothers,  and  to  embrace  tlie  eccle- 
siasdcal  profession.  He  entered,  in  1707, 
the  congregation  of  the  brothers  of  So- 
masquo.  The  quickness  of  his  genius 
and  tlie  vivacity  of  Ids  imagination  enabled 
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Un  to  ribIdb  rapid  praKitun  in  tbo  iGMii06fe 
aod  in  belles-lettres.  When,  in  1716,  he 
began  to  teach  ihetoric  at  Brescia,  he  had 
afamdy  attained  the  reputation  of  an  ele» 

r  writer,  in  prose  and  Terse,  both  in 
Lttdn   and   Itahan   languages.    He 
there  ihnnded  an  Arcadian  eolmof^  as  it 
was  called,  m  which  he  bore  the  name  of 
ComanU  Egmetieo.    But  it  was  in  Rome 
that  his  genius,  excited  by  the  grandeur 
of  surrounding  objects^  and  by  tlie  exam- 
ple of  the  poets  assembled  there,  first  fiilly 
developed  itsel£    He  followed  especially 
Rolli  and  Metastasto.     From  1719,  he 
kntnicted  (firrt  at  Genoa  and  afterwards 
at  Bdogna)  the  young  ecclesiastics  of  his 
aider.    In  Modena,  he  caug'ht  the  small- 
Box,  and,  during  his  convuescence,  fin* 
hied  the  Italian  translation  of  the  Rhada- 
misU  of  Cr^billon.    By  the  patronage  of 
cardinal  BentiToglio^  he  found  an  honont« 
bie  retreat  at  the  court  of  Panna,  but  was 
here  obliged  to  tax  his  muse  for  occasional 
poems  for  banquets  and  other  occaaons. 
At  the  maniage  of  duke  Antonio  Famese, 
Fiugoni  made  an  entire  collection  of  his 
poems.    At  the  same  time,  he  wrote  the 
M«mohs  of  the  House  of  Famese.    Tliey 
appeared  in  1729 ;  and  the  title  of  ramd 
kuhnmi  was  his  recompense.    The  duke 
Antonio  died.    For  agbt  months,  his  wife 
was  thought  pregnant.     Frugoni  cek»* 
brated  the  fulfilment  of  the  geneial  wishes 
by  a  series  of  ^  beautifiil  sonnets,  but  his 
prediction  was  not  accomplished.      He 
oould  win  no  fayor  at  the  new  couit,  and 
therefime  returned  to  Genoa.    HisDionas> 
tic  vows  now  became  burdensome  to  him, 
and,  after  much  solicitation,  he  was  freed 
from  them  by  Benedict  XIV.    His  great 
canzone,  on  the  taking  of  Oran  by  the 
Spanish  troops  under  the  command  of 
count  Montemar,  and  other  poems  which 
he  addressed  at  the  same  time  to  Philip  V 
and  the  queen  of  Spain,  met  with  great  sue* 
cess.    He  was  recalled  to  the  court  of  Par- 
ma.   The  war  which  had  broken  out  in  It- 
aly between  Spain  and  Austria,  furnished 
hun  with  the  subject  of  man^  excellent  po* 
ems,  but  often  placed  him  ui  difficult  sit- 
uatimis.    He  had  recourse  to  his  talent  for 
burlesque  and  satiric  poetry.    He  com- 
posed a  number  of  poems  of  this  kind, 
ammig  odieri  the  tenth  canto  of  that  tangVL" 
hrpoem^BerMdo^BerioidmoeCkuatefmo^ 
upon  which  twenty  poets  labored.    After 
the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  he  retmned 
a^ain  to  the  court  of  Parma*  He  now  gare 
himself  up  more  freely  to  his  inclination  for 
poetry.    He  enriched  the  Italian  theatre 
with  the  translalion  of  several  French  op»- 
rasJbiithehadtDstnig^agBinsttheattadu 


ot  enneBni.  iieitniivav«%iMiu  sraD^MB 
of  oontiniial  change.  Few  itafian  poeiB 
have  obtataiedso  greatarepotatioo  dmnff 
thek*  fife,  or  have  been  eqiiaUy  eelebiated 
aftertheirdeadL  Anedidoiiofhiswviih^ 
m  9  vokmies,  was  pubhsfaed  at  Bama  in 
1779,  andaoompleie  edition  in  ISvolnnM^ 
atlAicca.  A  selection  was  pabl]abedift6 
vokunesatBrsscia  in  17661.  Fivgad^ipo* 
ems  are  sometimes  bombastie,  hot  the 
greater  part  of  them  are  rich  in 
thoughts  and  truly  beautifiil  1 

FauiTBEAaiiro  Socnrr,  or  Omaam  or 
Palms  ;  a  aociety  founded  in  1617,  at  the 
casde  of  Weimar,  by  Kupar  von  Teutle* 
ben,  governor  of  the  young  prince  Jdia 
Ernest,  having  for  its  object  thepreserai* 
tion  and  restorstion  of  the  purtoy  of  the 
German  lan^age,  which  wns  in  danger 
of  losing  all  its  pecuttsiities  by  the  intr»* 
duction  of  foreign  words  and  idknnsL 
Five  German  princes  took  part  in  iin 
foundation ;  throe  dukes  of  Wdmar,  and 
two  princes  of  AnhalL  The  socienr  aanft" 
bered  also  Chaiies  Gusiavas^  kmg  «f 
Sweden,  among  its  members.  It  was  or- 
pmiaed  in  a  grsat  measure  like  the  Ital- 
ian academies ;  for  exampleii  in  order  to 
avoid  all  disputes  about  precedency,  and  ta 
make  all  the  members  equal,  a  name  was 
given  to  each  one,  which  he  was  oUiged 
to  USB  in  the  society.  The  German  km* 
guage,  although  their  eftbtts  were  in  a 
great  measure  unsucce8BAil,yet  owes  mneii 
to  them.  Some  of  the  words  first  fiMiiwd 
by  this  society,  as,  fQrinstanoe,g^^f«nitoitf 
(object),  have  passed  into  the  langu^% 
while  othen,  formed  at  theaime  time^  as 
unlrrftoncf  (subject),  have  never  coow 
into  use.  The  socie^  continued  down  to 
1680,  and  had  always  a  sovereign  for  its 
president  There  was  a  good  dnl  of  ped- 
antry attendinf  it 

Frvitfulrsss  ;  the  power  of  abundant 
production.  This  power  exists  in  seme 
organic  beings  in  an  incredible  degree: 
in  a  poppy,  3^000  seeds  have  been  comb- 
ed. The  ehn  produces  annuaUy  lOOgOOO 
seeds.  How  numerous  is  the  annual  pro- 
duction of  seeds  finomfiiiit-tree8,&e,!  As 
each  of  these  seeds  is  capable  of  beoom- 
iiig  an  individual  of  the  same  sort,  if  each 
of  them  grew  up,  the  whole  surfoce  of 
the  earth  would  soon  be  covered  wilii 
these  trees.  In  the  lower  clssses  of  ani- 
mals, the  fitutftdneas  is  no  less  great:  the 
queen-bee  lays  every  year  5000or6000 
eggs.  The  vast  swarms  of  loeusta^whksh 
sometimes  lay  waste  immense  tacts  of 
cuMvated  country  in  Asia  and  Aftka,  and 
the  oaterpillarB  which  are  ofiien  so  numar*- 
ous  in  our  own  land,  juttiQr  ua  in  atttib- 
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NmidM 

TheflminBttlMnmg has  10^000 eggs.  A 
tmp'Whkh  ureigiiB  only  half  ft  poandt  hm 
lOOyOOO,  a  fattgvr  oim,  269,960;  a  perdbi» 
3M)64a  The  wpnwn  of  the  atuigeoa  ii 
oaicubced  to  contun  7,653|900  eggfc  In 
die  ood-Ah,  the  mtmber  of  egga  10  reck* 
ened  at%344,00a  In  the  hidber  chfwea 
c»f  aninudi^  there  is  ksi  of  mutfuhieai  j 
fet  even  in  men,  it  ie  greater  than  the 
moitBlity.  Inthekatcaee^howeTeryinuch 
depends  upon  elimate,  eeaaen,  food,  habiHi 
mamien,  temparament,  &e. 

FausTCM,  m  mathematics ;  a  paiC  of 
0ome  aohd  body  separated  from  uie  vest 
The  frustiun  of  a  oone  is  the  part  tiiat  re- 
nwiM^  niben  the  top  is  cut  off  by  a  plana 
parallel  to  the  base,  and  is  othenrise  caUed 
m  truncated  emne^  The  flnstam  of  a  pyra- 
mid is  abo  what  lemauM^  after  the  top  is 
«iit  off  by  a  plane  parallel  to  its  bose,    - 

FaT,  Elizabeth,  an  English  lady  of  the 
■set  of  Friendfl^  or  Quaken,  distinguished 
lovher  faenevoiance,  the  originator  of  the 
Newgate  female  eommittee,  was  bom  m 
ITBd  Before  her  maniage^  riie  estah* 
fished,  with  thepemiasion  ckT  her  father, 
a  member  of  the  society  of  Fiiends,  a 
.  nefaool  for  eighQr  poor  chUdran,  in  his 
house.  In  1800,  she  msnied  Mr.  Fry, 
who  has  generously  seconded  herbenev^ 
olent  taiefaostions.  The  dreaifhl  state  of 
the  piiKm  fivr  women  at  Newgate,  in* 
diioed  her  to  visit  it  She  enteral  fear* 
lesdy  the  room  where  a  hundred  and  six- 
^  women  and  children  summnded  her 
IB  the  wildest  disorder.  But  her  noble 
air  and  her  pious  expression  exacted  r^ 
speet  from  these  abandoned  croatorea. 
She  ofiered  them  her  assistance;  she 
spoke  to  them  words  of  peace,  of  hope, 
o(  eonscteioiL  All  listened  to  her  with 
astonishment,  fer  such  a  fiiend  they  had 
neiver  foond.  Mn.  Fry  rqieated  her  vis- 
it, and  passed  a  whole  dav  among  these 
tmfertunate  wretches.  '^  1  do  not  come 
(dhe  said)  without  being  commissioned ; 
this  bo<^  (showing  them  a  Bible)  has  led 
me  to  you.  I  wiM  do  for  you  every  thing 
thatIcan;butyottmu8tasristme.''  She 
then  read  to  them  the  twentieth  chapter 
of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew.  Manv  of 
these  unh^py  creatures  now  hearJ,  for 
the  ffast  lime,  the  words  of  Christ  She 
nowfbunded  in  the  prison  a  school  for 
thechihben,  and  soon  succeeded  in  awak- 
ening the  feeling  of  maternal  affection  in 
the  breasts  of  the  nidest  of  their  sex.  At 
the  same  time,  she  formed  a  socieQr  of 
twenty-four  women,of  the  sect  of  Friends, 
trader  whose  inspection  one  of  the  prison- 
MB|  oalled  the  matron,  was  to  superintend 


the  eandnct  of  the  otiben.  She  than 
read  to  them,  in  presence  of  the  lord  may- 
or and  'one  of  the  aldennen,  some  nues 
which  she  had  drawn  up,  and,  at  each  ar<r 
ticle^  asked  them  if  they  would  consent  to 
it  They  did  so  unanimously.  Thus  Mrs. 
Fry,  by  her  exertbns  during  several  year% 
succeeded  in  changing  theprisonof  New* 

C  from  a  receptacle  of  vice  into  an  asy- 
of  repentance  and  ascbool  of  iuduatiy* 
Fuci ;  a  femily  of  cryptogamic  plants 
inhabiting,  exclusively,  the  ocean,  ana 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  seo- 
wiecL  The  snbstance  of  these  vegeta* 
bles  is  ooriaoeous,  membranaceous  or 
cartila^ioua,  hardening  when  dried,  and 
becoming  sometimes  brittle.  They  ar^ 
ffsnerallv  branched,  or  ftimished  with 
Sfonds,  having  the  form  of  leaflets,  but 
sometimeB  simple,  or  filiform.  Their 
branches  are  trequendy  provided  with 
prominent  air  vesicles^  and  terminated 
with  pod-like  protuberancee,  some  con- 
taining  interlaced  hairs,  and  others  a  ae- 
latmous  matter  envebping  minute  globules 
which  are  regarded  as  the  seeds ;  but  the 
origin  and  functions  of  these  organs  ara 
not  well  understood;  and  manpryiid  are 
destitute  of  them.  Several  fipecies  present 
at  certain  seasons  little  tufts  of  articulated 
hairs,  which,  on  falling,  leave  litde  pointa 
on  the  siufoce  of  the  fronds.  Some  Jud 
are  trani^Muent,  but  their  color  is  usually 
brown,  with  a  greenish  or  reddish  tinge; 
and,  although  varying  so  much  in  foan, 
they  may  be  reeogniwd  by  a  certain  &m- 
ily  resemblance.  Their  internal  structure 
is  entirely  cellular,  consisting  of  oeils 
either  roimded  or  more  or  less  elongated^ 
and  nutrition  takea  place  by  abac^tion 
fipom  the  whole  surface:  when  partially 
sttbmei|;ed  in  water,  the  portion  exjDosed 
to  the  air  dries  up,  while  the  renuunder 
continues  to  vegetate.  Some  species  are  al- 
most microscopic,  while  others^  inhabiting, 
especially,  the  South  seas,  attain  the  \en^ 
of  iseveral  hundred  feet.  Their  duration 
is  not  well  ascertained,  but  usually  they 
are  peretmiaL  Very  few,  if  any,  are  par- 
asitic, though  great  numbere  of  jDo^jipi  and 
tdg€R  are  often  attached  to  them.  They 
are  usually  fixed  by  one  extremity  to 
rocks,  stones,  &c.,  and  rocky  coasts  aip 
fi[iequendy  covered  with  them  fix>m  above 
low- water  mark,  as  fer  as  the  eye  can  dla- 
cem  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  Some, 
however,  are  entirely  five,  and  vegetate  as 
well  aa  those  which  are  attached:  of  this 
kind  is  the  fitcua  lurfona,  which  has  mul* 
tiphed  promf^usly  between  the  tropics, 
forming  floanng  masses,  that  cover  exten- 
sive portions  of  the  oeeao,  and  are  fo 
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flense  as  to  Impede  tbe  ebutse  of  ships, 
at  the  same  time  servinr  as  a  retreat  for 
immensD  numbtts  of  nab,  ahdls,  wonne 
-and  Crustacea,  afR>rdiii9  an  aiiment  to 
tfieee  yarious  animals,  and  ev&i  to  man, 
though  this  latter  fact  is  but  Btde  known. 
The  natiTes  of  New  Holland  broil  the  il 
pobnoftif,  and  use  it  for  food ;  and  the  same 
^ecies  is  eaten  both  in  Seodand  and  Ire- 
land, either  fi^esh  as  a  salad,  or  tnore  fre- 
quently, afler  being  dried  and  rolled,  it  is 
chewed  like  tobacco.  Some  speeiee  are 
highly  esteemed  in  India,  and  the  swal- 
lows' nests,  so  celdnnted  throughout  the 
East  Indies,  consist,  according  to  some 
writers,  only  of  Juci  in  a  state  of  partial 
decomposition.  On  some  ports  o£  the 
coaet  of  Europe,  the  fitei  are  cut  several 
times  a  year,  either  for  manure,  or  for 
burning,  to  obtain  tlie  soda  contained  in 
their  ashes.  For  this  latter  purpose,  they 
are  dried  as  quickly  as  possible,  placed  in 
a  pit  fiye  or  six  feet  deep,  containing  a 
few  sticks  at  the  bottom,  which,  when 
the  pit  is  filled,  are  set  on  fire,  and  the 
whole  is  burnt  as  slowly  as  possible  with- 
out producing  flange.  Besides  soda,  the 
ashes  of  Juci  contain  iodine. 

Fuel.  Doctor  Black  divides  fiiels  into 
five  classes.  The  first  comprehends  the 
fluid  inflammable  bodies ;  the  seooncT, 
]3eat  or  twf ;  -  the  third,  charcoal  of  wood ; 
the  fourth,  pit-coal  chaired ;  and  the  fifth^ 
wood,  or  pit-coal,  in  a  crude  state,  and  ca- 
pid)le  of  yieldiujg  a  rx>{Hous  and  bright 
flame.  The  fluM  inflammaUes  ars  con- 
sidered as  distinct  firom  the  solid,  on  this 
account,  that  they  are  capaUe  of  burning 
upon  a  wick,  and  become  in  this  way  the 
most  manageable  sources  of  heat ;  though, 
on  account  of  their  price,  they  are  never 
empbyed  for  producing  it  in  great  quan- 
tities, and  are  only  useid  when  a  gentle 
degree,  or  a  small  quantity  of  heat,  is  suf- 
ficient The  s])ecies  which  belong  to  this 
class  are  alcohol  and  different  oils.  The 
first  of  these,  alcohol,  when  pure  and  fhse 
of  water,  is  as  convenient  and  managear 
ble  a  fuel  for  producing  moderate  or  gen- 
de  heats  as  can  be  desired.  Its  flame  is 
perfectly  clean,  and  finee  fixtm  any  kind  of 
soot ;  it  can  easily  be  made  to  bum  slow- 
er or  faster,  and  to  produce  less  or  more 
heat,  by  changing  the  size  or  number  of 
the  wicks  up<m  which  it  bums ;  for,  as 
long  as  these  are  fed  with  spirit,  in  a 
proper  maimer,  they  continue  to  yield 
flame  of  precisely  the  same  strength. 
The  cotton,  or  other  materials,  of  w^h 
the  wick  is  composed,  is  not  scorched  or 
consumed  in  the  least,  because  the  spirit 
with  which  it  is  constantly  soaked  is  in- 


capable of  beeomiiig  liotter  tbm  HH? 
Fahrenheit,  which  is  considerably  below 
Ihe  heat  of  boiling  water.  It  b  only  tbe 
vapor  that  arises  fiiom  it  which  is  hotter, 
and  this,  too,  only  in  its  outer  parts,  that 
are  most  remote  finom  the  wick,  and 
y^ere  oilly  the  combustion  is  going  on, 
in  consequence  of  communication  and 
contact  with  the  air.  At  the  sanoe  time, 
as  the  alcohol  is  totally  volatile,  it  does 
not  leave  any  fixed  matter,  which,  by  be- 
ing aocumukted  on  the  wick,  might  ren- 
der itfoul,and  fin  up  its  pores.  The  wick, 
therefore,  oontinues  to  unbibe  the  spirit 
88  freely,  after  some  time,  as  it  did  at  die 
fiisL  These  are  the  qusJitiea  of  alcohol 
as  a  fuel.  But  these  qualities  belong  only 
to  a  spirit  that  is  very  pure.  If  it  lie 
weak,  and  contain  water,  the  water  does 
not  evaporate  so  fiist  fiiom  die  wick  as 
the  more  spirituous  part;  and  the  wick 
becomes,  after  some  tune,  so  much  soak- 
ed with  water,  that  it  does  not  imbibe  the 
spirit  properly.  The  flame  becomes 
much  weaker,  or  is  altogether  extinguiah- 
ed.  When  alcohol  is  used  as  a  fuel, 
therefore,  it  ought  to  be  made  as  stroog,  or 
finee  from  water,  as  possible. — Oil,  althougii 
fluid  like  spirit  of  wine,  and  capable  of 
burning  in  a  sunilar  manner,  is  not  so 
convenient  in  many  respects.  It  is  dis- 
posed to  emit  soot;  and  this,  applying  it- 
self to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  exposed 
to  it,  and  increasing  in  thickness,  forms^ 
by  desrees,  a  sofl  and  spongy  medium, 
dirourii  which  heat  is  not  so  fineely  and 
quickly  transmitted.  It  is  trae  we  caa 
prevent  this  entirely  by  using  vexy  small 
wicks,  and  increasing  the  numb^,  if 
necessary,  to  produce  the  heat  required. 
Or  we  may  employ  <me  of  those  tamps, 
in  which  a  stream  of  air  is  allowed  to 
rise  through  the  middle  of  tbe  flame,  or 
to  pass  over  its  surface  with  such  veloci- 
ty as  to  produce  a  more  complete  inflauir 
mation  than  ordinary.  But  we  shall  be 
as  much  embarrassed  in  another  way ;  for 
the  oils  commonly  used,  being  capable 
of  assunrjing  a  heat  greatly  above  tjiat  o£ 
boiling  water,  «corch  and  bum  the  ^vick, 
and  change  its  texture,  so  that  it  does  not 
imbibe  the  oil  so  fast  as  before.  Some 
have  attempted  a  remedy,  by  making  the 
wick  of  incombusdble  nsAterials,  as  asbes- 
tos or  wire ;  but  still,  as  the  oil  does  not 
totally  evaporate,  but  leaves  a  small  quar»- ' 
tity  of  grosa^  fixed,  carbonaceous  mattei; 
this,  constantly  accumulating,  clogs  the 
wick  to  such  a  degree,  that  t^  oil  cannot 
ascend,  the  flames  b^ome  weaker,  and, 
in  some  cases,  are  entirely  extingujsbed. 
There  ia^  however,  a  difleience  among 
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-tiie  ^ffirent  olb  iBthis  fespeet,  some  b^^ 
ing  more  totally  volatQe  than    others. 
But  the  best  are  tioublefiome  in  this  way, 
and  the  only  remedy  is,  to  change  the 
wicks  often,  though  we  can  hardly  do 
this  and  be  siire  of  keepuig  always  an 
equal  flame. — ^The  second  ^nd  ot  ftiel 
mentioned,  peat,  is  so  spongy,  that,  com- 
pered with  me  more  solid  ftiela,  it  is  unfit 
to  be  eznployed  for  producmg  very  strong 
heats.    It  is  too  bulky  for  this ;  we  cannot 
put  into  a  furnace,  at  a  time,  a  quantity 
that  corresponds  with  the  quick  consump- 
tion that  must  necessarily  go  on  when  the 
heat  is  violent    There  is,  no  doub^  a 
ffreat  difference  in  this  respect  among 
difiTerent  kinds  of  this  fuel ;  but  this  is 
the  general  character  of  it    However, 
when  we  desire  to  produce  and  keep  up^ 
by  means  of  cheap  fuel,  an  extremely 
nuld,  ffende  heat,  we  can  hardly  use  any 
thing  better  than  peat    But  it  is  best  to 
have  it  previously  charred,  that  is,  scorch- 
ed, or  burnt  to  black  coaL    The  advan- 
tages gained  by  charring  are  consider- 
id3e.      When   it  is  prepared   for  use 
in  that  manner,  it  is  capEible   of  being 
oiade  to  bum  more  slowly  and  i^ently,  or 
will  bear,  without  bein^  extinguished  al- 
together,  a  greater    duninution  of  the 
quantity  of  air  with  which  it  is  supplied, 
Uian  any  other  of  the  solid  fuels. — ^The 
next  fuel  in  order  is  the  charcoal  of  wood. 
^Hiis  is  prepared  by  piling  up  billets  of 
wood  into  a  pyramidal  heap,  with  several 
mimclea,  or  fiues,  formed  through  the 
pde.    Chips  and  brushwood  are  put  into 
those  below,  and  the  whele  is  so  con- 
structed as  to  kindle  throughout  in  a  very 
short  time.    It  would  burst  out  into  a 
blaze,  and  be  quickly  consumed  to  ashes^ 
were  it  not  covered  all^er  with  earth  or 
clay,  beaten  close,  leaving  openings  at  all 
the  spiracles.    These  are  carefully  watch- 
ed;   and  whenever  the  white,   watery 
amoke  is  observed  to  be  succeeded  by 
thin,  blue  and  transparent  smoke,  the  hole 
is  inmiediately  stopped ;  this  being  the  in- 
dication of  all  the  watery  vapor  being 
gone,  and  the  burning  of  the  true  coaly 
matter  commencing.    Thus  is  a  pretty 
strong  red  heat  raised  through  th6  whole 
mass,  and  all  the  volatile  matters  are  dis- 
apated  by  it,  and  nothing  now  remains 
but  the  charcoal.     The  holes  being  all 
stopped  in  succession,  as  this  change  of 
the  smoke  is  observed,  the  fire  goes  out 
Ibr  want  of  air.    The  pile  is  now  aUowed 
to  cooL    This  requires  many  days;  for, 
charcoal  being  a  veiy  bad  conductor  of  heat, 
the  pile  long  remains  red  hot  in  the  cen- 
tre»  and,  if  opened  in  this  states  would  iuf 
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stantly  bum  with  ftny.    Small  qusntiiies 
may  be  procured  at  any  time,  by  homing 
wood  in  close  vessels.    Litde  pieces  may 
be  very  finely  prepared,  at  any  time,  by 
phmging  the  wood  into  lead  meltsd  and 
red  hot    This  kind  of  fuel  is  very  mueh 
used  by  chemists,  and  has  many  good 
propertieB.    It  kindles  quickly,  emits  few 
watery  or  other  vapors  while  burning, 
and,when  consumed,  leaves  few  ashes,  and 
those  very   light     They  are,  therefinie, 
easily  blown  away,  so  that  the  fire  con- 
tinues open,  or  pervious  to  the  current  of 
air  which  most  pass  through  it  to  keep  it 
burning.    This  sort  of  fuel,  too,  is  ca- 
pable of  producing  as  intense  a  heat  os 
can  be  obtained   by  any ;  but  in  vi<dent 
heats  it  is  quickly  consumed,  and  needs 
to  be  fitequendy  supplied.— Fossil  coals 
charred,  Mlled  otuKrt,  or  eoaks,  have,  in 
many  respects,  the  same  properties  as 
charcoal  of  wood ;  as  kindling  more  read- 
ily in  fiunaces  than  when  they  are  not 
charred,  and  not  emitting  wateiy,  or  other 
gross  smoke,  wfaHe  they  bum.    This  sort 
of  charcoal  is  even  gready  superior  to 
the  odier   in   some  properties.    It  is  a 
much  stronger  fuel,  or  contains  the  eonH 
bustible  matter  in  greater  quantity,  or  in 
a  more  condensed  state.    It  is,  therefore, 
consumed  much  more  sbwly  on  aU  oc- 
carions,  and  particulariy  when  empl<md 
for  producing  intense  melting  heata  The 
only  inconveniences  that  attend  it  are^ 
that,  as  it  consumes^  it  leaves  mxMsh  more 
ashes  than  the  other,  and  these  much 
heavier  too,  which  are,  therefore,  liable  to 
collect  in  such  quantity  as  to  obstruct  the 
ftee  passage  of  aur  through  the  fire ;  and 
further,  that  when  die  heat  is  very  in- 
tense, these  a^es  are  disposed  to  m^ 
or  vitrify  into  a  tenacious,  drossy  sub- 
stance, which  dogs  the  grate,  the  sides  of 
the  furnace,  and  the  vessels.    This  last 
incdnvenience  is  only  troublesome,  how- 
ever, when  the  heat  required  is  very  in- 
tense.   In  ordinary  heat,  the  ashes  do  not 
melt,  and  though  they  are  more  copious 
and  heavy  than  those    of  charcoal  of 
wood,  they  seldom  choke  up  the  fire  con- 
siderably, unless  the  ban  of  the  grate  be 
too  close  together.    This  fuel,  therefore, 
ispreforable,  in  most  cases,  to  the  charcoal 
of  wood,  on  accoimt  of  its  burning  mutdi 
longer,  or  giving  much  more  heat  before 
it  is  consumed.    The  heat  produced  by 
equal  quantities,  by  weight,  of  pit-eosl^ 
wood-charcoal,  and  wood  itself  is  nearly 
in  the  proportion  of  5, 4,  and  3.  The  reason 
why  both  these  kinds  of  charcoal  are  pre- 
forred,  on  most  occasions,  in  experimental 
ehemistry,  ts  the  cnule  wood|  or  fopril 
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cool,  firam  which  they  ore  produced,  is, 
that  the  crude  fuels  are  depnved,  by  cbnr- 
ring,  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  voter, 
and  some  other  volatile  principles,  which 
are  evaporated  during  the  process  of  char- 
xhig,  in  the  form  of  soo^  smoke  or  flame. 
These  volatile  parts,  while  they  remain  in 
the  iuel,  make  it  unfit  (or  less  fit)  for  ma- 
nv  purposes  in  chemistry.    For,  besides 
obstructing  the  vents  with  sooty  matter, 
they   require   much    heat  to   evaporate 
them  ;  and  tlierefore  the  heat  of  the  fiir* 
naoe,  in  which  they  are  burnt,  is  much 
diminished  and  wasted  by  every  addition 
of  fresh  fuel,  until  the  fresh  fuel  is  com- 
pletely inflamed,  and  restores  the  heat  to 
Its  former  strength.    But  these  great  and 
sudden  variations  of  the  heat  of  a  fbniace 
are  quite  inconvenient  in  most  chemical 
processes.     In  the    greater   number  of 
chenoical  operations,  ttiercfore,  it  is  much 
more  convenient  to  use  charred  fuel,  than 
the  same  fuel  in  its  natural  state. — It  is 
proper  to  be  on  our  guard  a^ahist  the  dan- 
gerous nature  of  the  burnt  air  which  arises 
nom  charcoal  of  all  kinds.     Charcoal 
iMiins  without  visible  smoke.    The  air 
arising  from  it  appeals  to  the  eve  as  pure 
and  as  clear  as  common  air.    Hence  it  is 
much  used  by  those  penons  who  are  stu- 
dious of  nearness  and  cleanliness  in  their 
apartments.    But  this  very  circumstance 
should  make  us  more  watchful  against  its 
eflfocts,  which  may  prove  dangerous,  in 
the  highest  degree,  before  we  are  awara 
of  it     The  air   ariang   from   common 
crude  fuel  is,  no  doubt,  as  bad,  but  the 
amoke  renders  it  disagreeable  before  it 
becomes  dangerous.    The  first  sensation 
is  a  stight  sense  of  weakness :  the  limbs 
asem  to  require  a  litde  attention,  to  pre- 
vent ftllinj^.    A  slight  dddiness  succeeds, 
aocompamed  by  a  feernig  of  a  flush  or 
glow  in  the  flice  and  neck.    Soon  after, 
die  person  becomes  drowsy,  would  sit 
down,  but  commonly  flills  on  the  floor, 
insensible  of  all  about  hhn,  and  breathes 
strong,  snoring  as  in  an  i^ioplexy.    If  the 
person  is  alarmed  in  time,  and  escapes 
into  die  open  air,  he  is  commonly  seized 
with  a  i-iolent  headache,  which  gradually 
abates.    But  when  the  eflect  is  complet- 
ed, OS  above  described,  death  very  soon 
ensues,  unless  relief  be  obtained.    There 
is  usually  a  foaming  at  the  moutli,  a  great 
floali    or  suflusion   over   the  fliice  and 
neck,  and  eveiy  indication  of  an  oppres- 
sion of  the  brain,  by  this  accumulation  of 
blood.    The  most  successfld  treatment  is, 
to  take  oflT  a  quantity  of  blood  imme- 
diately, and  threw  cold  water  on  the  head 
lefMatedly.     A  strong  aluiuilus^  auch  as 


bartshoin,  applied  to  the  soles  of  die  feet^ 
has  also  a  very  good  effect — ^The  fifth 
and  last  kind  of  fuel  is  wood,  or  fosBil 
coals,  •  in  their  crude    state,  which  it  is 
proper  to  distinguish  from  die  chareoals 
of  the  same  substances.    The  difference 
consists  in  dieir  giving  a  copious  and 
bright  flame,  when  plenty  of  air  is  admit<- 
ted  to  diem,  in  consequence  of  which  they 
must  be  considered  as  fuels  very  different 
from  charcoal,  and  adapted  to  different 
purposes.     (See  Flame.)     Flaming  fuel 
cannot  be  managed  like  the  cbarcoala. 
If  little  air  be  admitted,  it  ^ves  no  flame, 
but  sooty  vapor,  and  a  dimmudon  of  heal. 
And  if  much  air  be  admitted,  to    make 
those  vapors  break  out  into  flame,  the 
heat  is  too  violent    These  flaming  fiieb^ 
however,  have  dieir  particular  uses,  for 
which  the    othere  are  far  less    proper. 
For  flame,  when  produced  in  great  quan- 
tity, and  made  to  bum  violendy,  by  mix- 
ing it  with  a  proper  quantity  of  fresh  air, 
by  driving  it  on  die  subject,  and  throwing 
it  into  whirls  and  eddies,  which  mix  the 
air  with  every  part  of  the  hot  vapor,  ^vee 
a  most  intense  neat    This  proceeds  mm 
the  vaporeus  nature  of  flame,  and  the  per- 
fect miscibility  of  it  with  the  air.    As  the 
immediate  contact  and  action  of  the  air 
are  necessary  to  the  burning  of  every  com- 
bustible body,  so  the  air,  when  properly 
applied,  acts  with  far  greater  advantage 
on  flame  than  on  the  solid  and  fixed  in- 
flammable bodies ;  for  when  air  is  applied 
to  these  last,  it  can  only  act  on  their  sur- 
face, or  the  pfirdcles  of  them  that  are 
outermost :  whereas,  flame  being  a  vapor 
or  elastic  fluid,  the  air,  by  proper  contriv- 
ances, can  be  intimately  mixed  with  it, 
and  made  to  act  on  every  part  of  it,  exter- 
nal and  internal  af  the  same  time.    The 
great  power  of  flame,  which  is  the  cchlso- 
quence  of  this,  does  not  appear  when  we 
try  small  quantities  of  it,  and  allow  it  to 
bum  quietly,  because  the  air  is  not  inti- 
mately mixed  with  it,  but  acts  only  on  the 
outside,   and   the   quantity  of    buraing 
matter  in  the  surface  of  a  small  flame  ia 
too  small  to  produce  much  effect    But 
when  flame  is  produced  in  lar^  quantity, 
and  is  properly  mixed  and  agitated  with 
air,  its  power  to  heat  bodies  is  immensely 
increased.    It  is  therefore  peculiarly  prop- 
er for  heating  large  quantities  of  matter 
to  a  violent  degree,  esj^ccially  if  the  coi>- 
tact  of  solid  fuel  widi  such  matter  is  in- 
convenient   Flaming  fuel  is  used,  for  this 
reason,  in  many  operations  performed  on 
large  quantities  of  metal,  or  metallic  mio- 
er^  in  the  making  of  riaas,  and  in  the 
baking  or  burning  of  all  kinds  of  earthen. 
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WBne.  The  pottei's  kiln  is  d*  cylindrical 
cavity,  filled  fom  the  bottom  to  the  t(^ 
wilh  columiis  of  wares:  the  only  inter- 
Btices  are  those  that  are  left  between  the 
columns ;  and  the  flame,  when  produced 
in  sufficient  quantity,  is  a  torrent  of  liquid 
fire,  constantly  flowing  up  through  the 
whole  of  the  mterstices,  wiiich  heats  the 
whole  pile  in  an  equal  mamier.  Flaming 
fiiel  is  also  proper  in  many  works  or  man- 
u&ctories,  m  which  much  fuel  is  con- 
sumed, as  in  breweries,  distilleries,  and 
the  like.  In  such  works,  it  is  evidently 
■worth  while  to  contrive  the  furnaces  so, 
that  heat  may  be  obtained  from  tlie  vola- 
tile parts  of  the  fuel,  as  well  as  from  the 
fixed;  for  when  this  is  done,  less  fuel 
serves  the  purpose  than  would  otherwise 
be  necessary.  But  this  is  little  attended 
to,  or  ill  understood,  in  many  of  those 
manufactories.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
see  vast  clouds  of  black  smoke  and  vapor 
coming  out  of  their  vents.  This  liappens 
in  consequence  of  their  throwing  too 
large  a  quantity  of  crude  fuel  into  the 
fiimace  at  once.  The  heat  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  inflame  it  quickly,  and  the  con- 
sequence is  a  great  loss  of  heat  (See 
Zro&oratory.)— The  quantity  of  watery  flu- 
id contained  in  fuel  gready  aflects  the 
amount  of  heat  it  produces ;  much  more, 
indeed,  than  is  commonly  admitted  in 
practice.  It  is  a  well  known  law  of  chem- 
istry, that  the  evaporation  of  Uquids,  or 
their  conversion  into  steam,  consumes, 
and  renders  latent,  a  great  amount  of  ca- 
loric When  green  wood,  or  wet  coals,  are 
added  to  the  nre,  they  abstract  from  it,  by 
degrees,  a  suflicient  part  of  its  heat^  to 
convert  their  own  sap  or  moisture  into 
steam,  before  they  are  caimble  of  being 
burnt  And  as  long  as  any  considerable 
part  of  this  fluid  remains  unevaporated, 
the  combustion  goes  on  slowly,  the  fire  is 
dull,  and  the  heat  feeble.  Green  wood 
commonly  contains  a  third,  or  more,  of 
its  weight  of  watery  fluid,  the  quantity 
varying  according  to  the  greater  or  less 
porosity  of  different  trees.  Nothing  is 
iiirther  from  true  economy  than  to  bum 
fE;reen  wood,  or  wet  coal,  on  the  supposi- 
tion that,  because  tliey  are  more  durable, 
they  will  in  the  end  prove  more  cheap. 
It  is  true,  their  consumption  is  lees  rapid ; 
but  to  produce  a  given  amount  of  heat,  a 
for  greater  amount  of  ftiel  must  be  con- 
sumed. Wood  that  is  dried  under  cover 
19  better  than  wood  dried  in  the  open  air, 
being  more  finee  from  decomposition. 
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first  campaign  in  .Portugal,  tmder  the 
duke  of  Alva.  In  158Q,  when  the  duke 
subjected  that  kingdom  to  Philip  II,  the 
courage  and  prudence  of  Fuentes  g^ed 
the  confidence  of  the  general,  who  gave 
him  a  company  of  lancers.  He  gamed 
equal  distinction  in  tlie  campaigns  in  the 
Low  Countries  under  the  great  Alexander 
Famese.  He  was  aflenvards  sent  on  un- 
portant  embassies  to  diflerent  courts.  He 
distinguished  himself  anew  under  the 
marquis  Spinola,  at  the  taking  of  Ostcnd, 
in  1606.  In  the  reign  of  Philip  III,  he  was 
made  eovemor  of  Milan,  and  rendered 
himself  formidable  to  the  Italian  princes 
and  republics,  by  causing  them  to  feel  the 
superiority  of  the  S})anish  power.  In  1603^ 
be  erected  a  fortress  on  a  rock  at  tlie  in- 
flux of  the  Adda  into  lake  Como,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Valtelhie,  called  by  lus 
name,  which  was  an  object  of  great  jeal- 
ousy to  the  Grisons.  In  the  war  with 
France,  in  1635,  so  unfortunate  for  Spain, 
Fuentes  asain  appeared  upon  the  stage. 
Spain  willed  to  take  advantage  of  the 
death  of  Louis  XIH,  and  the  mmority  of 
his  successor,  and,  in  1643,  sent  Fuentes, 
then  at  the  age  of  82,  with  an  anny,  into 
Champagne.  He  laid  siege  to  Rocroy; 
but  the  young  and  brave  duke  d'Enghien 
(aflerwards  the  great  Cond^)  attacked  the 
besiegers,  May  19, 1643,with  inferior  forces, 
and  £ll,  with  his  cavalry,  upon  the  Span- 
ish infantry,  so  renowned  uom  the  time  of 
Charles  V,  and  till  then  considered  invmci- 
ble,  and  destroyed  nearly  the  whole  army. 
Fuentes,  severely  afllicted  with  the  gout, 
caused  himself  to  be  carried,  in  a  chair, 
into  the  midst  of  the  fight^and  there  felL 

FuoER,  Frederic  Henry,  director  of 
the  imperial  picture-gallery  in  Belvedere, 
at  Vienna,  coiut  painter,  professor,  aad 
member  of  the  imperial  academy  of  the 
fine  arts,  was  bom  at  Heilbronn,  m  1751, 
where  his  father  was  a  clergyman.  He 
was  extremely  fond  of  drawing,  even 
while  at  school,  and  at  the  age  of  11,  he 
painted  miniatures  without  assistance. 
The  sight  of  Audran's  battle  of  Alexan- 
der, after  Lebrun,  the  lives  of  great  artists, 
and  his  pjission  for  historical  reading,  de- 
terminea  him  to  paint  historical  subjects 
In  1774,  he  went  to  Vienna,  and  was  sent 
as  a  pensioner  to  Rome  by  tlie  empress 
Maria  Theresa.  After  a  dihgent  study  of 
seven  yeais  in  that  place  (from  1775  tt> 
1781),  he  went,  in  1782,  to  Naples,  where 
the  imperial  ambassador,  count  von  Lana* 
berg,  received  him  for  two  years  into  his 
house,  during  wliich  lime  he  had  an  op- 
portunity of  showing  to  the  world  his 
extraordinaiy  talents,  by  three  large  fresco 


FUQER— FUGM3ER  FAMILY. 


paintings  in  the  hall  of  the  German  libraiy 
of  the  queen^  at  Caserta  (although  he  had 
never  attempted  this  style  before),  and  by 
an  excellent  likeness  of  the  queen.  He 
was,  in  1784,  appointed  vice-director  of 
the  school  of  painting  and  sculpture  at 
Vienna.  FGger  here  painted  many  jjor- 
traits  (including  miniatures),  and  historical 
pieces.  He  has  left  also  20  beautiAil 
drawings  with  crayons  and  Indian  ink^ 
upon  blue  paper.  They  were  finished  by 
the  artist  dunng  a  long  protracted  illness. 
The  subjects  are  from  IClopstock^  Mes- 
riah.  Some  of  them  have  been  engraved 
for  the  n>lendid  new  editk)n  of  this 
poem,  at  Leipsic  Leybold  has  copied 
them  on  a  larger  scale  for  Frauenholz's 
edidon.  One  of  the  last  and  most  beau- 
tiful of  Ffigei's  works,  is  his  John  in  the 
Wilderness,  painted  for  the  imperial  chap- 
d,  in  1804,  for  which  he  received  1000  duc- 
ats. Ffiger  died  at  Vienna,  Nov.  5, 18ia 
FuoGER  Family.  The  founder  of 
this  family  was  John  Fugger,  a  weaver  in 
the  village  of  Graben  or  Goggingen,  not 
fat  from  Augsbui^.  His  eldest  son,  John, 
likewise  a  weaver,  obtained,  by  marriage, 
the  ricfats  of  a  citizen  of  Augsburg,  and 
carried  on  a  linen  trade  m  that  citv,  then 
an  important  commercial  place.  He  was 
one  of  the  12  weavers  who  sat  in  the 
council,  and  was  one  of  the  FreUMJft  of 
the  WasitphaJian  Fan,  He  died  in  1409. 
His  eldest  son,  Andrew,  acquired  such 
mat  wealth,  that  he  was  called  the  rich 
Fuggtr,'  His  line  became  extinct  in  1583. 
John's  second  son,  James,  was  the  first 
F.  who  owned  a  house  in  Augsburg.  He 
was  also  a  weaver,  but  carried  on  a  very 
extensive  commerce.  Three  of  his  sons, 
'  Ulrichf  Georve  and  James,  extended  their 
buflinesB,  and  laid  the  foundation  fat 
the  greatness  of  their  family.  They  mar- 
ried ladies  of  noble  families,  and'  were 
raised  to  the  rank  of  nobles  by  the  empe- 
ror Maximilian.  The  Fuggers  rendered 
great  services  to  the  house  of  Austria,  and 
Maximilian,  who  was  oflen  in  want  of 
money,  always  found  them  ready  to  assist 
him.  For  70,000  gold  florins,  he  pledged 
to  them  the  county  of  Kirchberg  and  the 
lordship  of  Weissenhom  for  10  years,  and, 
on  eight  weeks' notice,  they  raised  170,000 
ducats  for  the  pope  Julius  II,  who,  in 
connexion  with  the  kings  of  France  and 

SMiiii,  was  then  assisting  tiie  emperor 
aximilian  to  carry  on  war  against  Venice. 
James  attended  to  mining.  Ho  fhrmed 
the  mines  of  Schwatz  in  the  Tyrol,  and 
became  immensely  rich.  He  built  the 
magnificent  castie  of  Fuggerau  in  tiie 
Tyrol,  and  died  in  1503.    ThQ  emperor 


Manmilian  attended  his  flmeral  in  per- 
son.    The  Fuffgeri  continued  to  work 
these  mines  ana  others  in  Hungair,  Car- 
niola  and  Carinthia,  and  thus  obttdned 
great  riches.    Their  goods  were  sent  to 
every  countiy.    The  fomily  rose  to  its 
highest    splendor    under    the   emperor 
Charles  V.     IHrich  Fugger's  sons  had 
died  without  heiis;   James  had  left  no 
children,  and  thus  all  the  wealtii  and  dig- 
nities of  the  whole  family  had  fallen  to 
Geoi^,  who  had  two  sons,  Raimond  and 
Antony.    When  the  emperor  Charles  V 
held  the  memorable  diet  of  Augsbui^ 
(1530),  he  lived  for  a  year  and  a  day  in 
Antony  Fugger's  splendid  house  near  the 
wine  market.    Antony  had  fi«e  access  to 
the  proud  Spaniard,  since  his  family  ofUsi 
supplied  the  deficiencies  of  the  imperial 
coffere,  and  the  emperor  relied  much  upon 
their  assistance,  particularly  at  the  time  of 
his  expedition  to  Tunis  (1535).    The  em- 
peror raised  him  and  his  brother  Raimond 
to  the  dignity  of  counts  and  bannerets. 
He  also  invested  them  with  the  estates  of 
Kirchberg  and  Weissenhom,  which  had 
been  mortgaged  to  them,  granted  them  a 
seat  among  the  counts  at  the  imperial 
diet,  and  letteni   giving  them  princely 
privileges.      Hardly  ^ye  years  afler,  he 
gave  them  the  right  of  striking  gold  and 
silver  coins,  which  tiiey  exercised  five 
times  (1621,  1B22,  1623, 1624  and  1694). 
This  Antony  left,  at  his  death,  6,000,000 
gold  crowns,  besides  jewels   and    odier 
valuable  property,  and  possessions  in  all 
parts  of  £urope  and  botn  Indies.    It  was 
of  him  that  the  emperor  Chariest  when 
viewinff  the  royal  treasure  at  Paris,  ex« 
claimed,  <<  There  is  at  Ang^urv  a  hneot 
weaver,  who  could  pay  as  much  as  this 
with  his  own  gold."    **Thi8  noble  fiun- 
ily,"  says  the  Mirror  of  Honor,  **  contain- 
ed, in  nve  branches  (1619),  47  counts  and 
countesses,  and,  including  the  other  mem- 
bers, young  and  old,  about  as  many  per- 
sons as  the  year  has  days."    Even  wBile 
counts,  they  continued  their  coinmerce; 
and  their  wealth  became  such,  that^  in  94 
years,  they   bought   real   estate    to   the 
amount  of  941,000  florins,  and,  in  1762; 
owned  2  coimties,  6  lordships,  and  57 other 
estates,  besides  their  bouses  and  lands  in 
and  around   Augshui^.     The  first  and 
highest  places  ot  the  empire  were  held 
by  them,  and  several  princely  famtliee 
thought  themselves  honored  by  their  aUi^ 
ance.    They  had  collections  of  rich  treas- 
ures of  art,  and  rare   books.     Painters 
and  musicians  were  supported,  md  tbe 
arts  and  sciences  were  liberally  patronised^ 
h^  them.    Their  houses  and  their  gardens 
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exhibited  the  masterpieeaB  of  the  arehi- 
teetiire  and  taste  oCt}K)ee  times,  and  they 
entertained  their  guests  with  regal  ma^* 
nHicence.  When  Charles  V,  after  his 
eampaign  to  Tunis,  piud  a  visit  to  count 
Antony,  the  latter  kindled  a  fire  of  cinna- 
mon wood,' in  his  ball,  with  the  emperor's 
bond,  given  him  for  an  immense  sum. 
While  we  mennon  the  industry,  the  pru« 
dence,  the  honors  and  the  influence  of 
the  Fugger  family,  we  must  not  forget 
thdr  benevolence,  their  charity,  and  their 
zeal  to  do  good,  and  to  relieve  the  distress- 
ed and  ne^y.  We  cannot  enumerate  all 
the  hospitals,  schools,  and  charitable  insti- 
tutions of  eveiy  kind,  which  they  founded. 
At  the  reformation,  the  fiimily  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  favor  of  the  Catholic  religjon, 
and  contribufed  much  to  its  support  The 
ftmtly  was  divided  into  two  lines,  that  of 
Rumond  and  that  of  Antony.  Each  one 
has  been  subdivided  into  several  branches, 
bat  they  all  style  themselves  anmU  Fug- 
ger of  ISrchberg  and  fFeissenkonu  The 
fChichberg-WeisBenhom  braneh  of  the 
Raimood  line  owns  the  county  of  Kirch- 
beiv  and  four  lordships,  with  above 
14jS00  tenants,  and  80,000  florins  revenue. 
C<iunt  Anselm  Maria,  prince  of  Baben- 
hausen,  was  raised,  by  the  emperor  Fran- 
ce II,  August  1,  1^  to  the  rank  of 
prince  of  the  empire  (hereditary  in  his 
male  heirs),  and  die  imperial  lordi^ips  of 
Babenhaosen,  Boos  and  Kettershauseti 
were  erected  into  the  principality  of  Ba- 
benliausen.  He  died  November  23, 
1881.  The  principality  of  Babenhausen, 
whose  capital  is  the  market  town  of  the 
same  name  on  the  G^^nz,  contains  148 
square  miles,  and  11,000  inhabitants,  and 
afibrds  a  revenue  of  80,000  florins.  On 
the  establishment  of  the  confederation  of 
the  Rhine  (1806),  this  principolity,  with  the 
other  estates  of  the  family,  became  a  part 
of  the  dominions  of  tlie  king  of  Bavaria. 
The  owners,  however,  by  express  ureaty, 
retained  many  of  their  privileges.  The 
territories  of  the  counts  and  princes  of  the 
fiunily,' which  He  in  a  great  measure  scat- 
teii*ed,  amount  in  the  whole  to  about  440 
0qaare  miles,  with  40,000  inhabitantB. 

Fuetnc ;  a  term  derived  from  the  Latin 
word  Jvga  (a  flight),  and  signifying  a 
compon»>n,  either  vocal  or  mstrumental, 
Of  both,'  in  which  one  pert  leads  oiT  some 
dstenuined  succession  of  notes  called  the 
niKeef,  which,  atfter  being  answered  in  the 
flfm  md  eighth  by  the  other  parts,  is  in- 
tsnpeiBsd  through  the  movenient,  and 
<Hrtribiited  amid  all  the  paits  in  a  desuhoiy 
manner,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  composer ; 
sometime*  accompanied  by  other  adven* 


titious  matter,  and  sometimes  by  itssK 
There  are  three  distinct  descriptions  of 
fugues — ^the   simple   fugue,   tlie   double 
fugue,  and  the  counter  mgue.    The  sim- 
fiejhfpie  contains  but  one  subject,  is  the 
least  elaborate  in  its  construction,  ^and  the 
easiest  in  its  composition.     The  double 
Jwue  consists  of  two  subjecta,  occasion- 
ally intermingled,  and  moving  together  \ 
and  the  counter  Jiigue  is  that  fugue  in 
which  the  subjects  move  in  a  direction 
contrary  to  each  other.    In  all  the  differ- 
ent species  of  fugues,  the  parts  fly,  or 
run  after  each  other ;  and  hence  the  deri- 
vation of  the  gencrel  narae/tigtie. 
FuLA.    (BwFordah,) 
Ft7lda  ;  ft>rmerly  a  bishopric  and  prin- 
cipality of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  the 
Upper  Rhine ;  bounded  north  by  Hesse- 
Cassel,  east  by  the  county  of  Henneberg| 
south  by  the  bishopric  of  Wtirzburg,  and 
west  by  the  principality  of  Isenburg  and 
Hesse;   about  40  miles  in  length,  and 
flxMn  7  to'%  in  breadtiu    The  countiy  is 
mountainous  and  woody,  with  some  rich 
arable  lands,  and  some  salt  and  medicinal 
springs.    It  is  well  watered.    When  the 
secularization  of  the  ecclesiastical  princi- 
palities of  the  German  empire  took  place,   ^ 
it  was  ceded  to  Orange^Nassau,  then  to 
the  grand-duke  of  Frankfort    In  18l4, 
it  was  divided ;  and  a  district,  containing 
S7,000  inhabitants,  was  given  to  Saxe- 
Weimar,  and  the  rest  to  Prussia.    Prussia 
ceded  ber  portion  to  Hesse-Cassel,  which    , 
now  forms  a  grand-duchy  belonging  to 
the  latter  government     Square  miles  of 
the  grand-duchy,  890 ;  population,  1 16^0001 
Fulda;    city  of  Hesse-Cassel ;   since 
1817,  capital  of'^the  above  grand-duchy  of 
the  same  name;  situated  on  the  Fulda, 
43  miles  east  Wetzlar,  63  east-north-east 
Mentz ;  Ion.  9°  44^  E. ;  lat  50^  34'  N. ;  pop- 
ulation, 8300;   houses,  990.      It  is  the 
see  of  a  bishop.    It  has  manufactures  of 
woollens,  linen,  and  earthen  ware,  and 
four  Catholic  churches,  one  Lutheran,  a 
Franciscan  convent,  three  hospitals,  and 
a  ffymnasiunL     Here    was   formerly  a 
CaUiolic    univeisity,   founded    in    1734^ 
which  has  been  converted  into  a  lyceum 
with  six  professors.  The  library  contains  a 
number  of  ancient  and  rare  manuscripts 
FnLOURiTE  is  the  name  «ven  to  those 
conglomerations  of  grains  of  quartz  half- 
melted  together  by  lightning,  and  of  a  cy- 
lyndrical  form,  which  are  sometimes  found 
in  small  sandy  hollows.  They  are  generally 
in  a  perpendicular  positiou,  are  sometimes 
30  inches  in  length,^nd  almost  one  in  di> 
ameter.    Their  ovtside  is  commonly  cov- 
ered with  small   prickly  protuberancei^ 
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end  often  9k»  mnwmAdd  hy  a  coat  of 
aggregated  ({uartz  gndna.  llie  inside  is 
miqucaitly  lined  with  a  vitreous  Aisioo. 
They  are  tiaosp&reot,  gmvish,  and  the 
sand  in  which  th^  are  found  is  red.  They 
are  priDcipally  found  in  the  heath  of  Senne 
in  Westphalia,  at  Pillau  near  KonigsbeYg, 
Li  the  vicinity  of  Dresden,  at  Nietleben 
r  Halle  on  the  Saale,  at  Drigg  in  Cum- 


beriand,  and  other  places.  (See  Fiedftsr's 
aecount  m  GilbertVi  jjhnateii  dar  PhutQt 
(Annals  of  Physics),  voL  55^  61  and  71.) 

FiTLLKB,  Thomas ;  on  eminent  historian 
aad  divine  of  the  chureh  of  England,  in 
the  17th  centurv.  He  was  bom  at  Aid- 
winkle,  in  NorthampConshire,  of  which 
pariah  his  ftther  was  minister.  He  was 
sent  to  Queen^  college,  Cambridge,  and 
peatly  signalized  himseLT  by  his  applica- 
tion to  6^y.  He  removed  to  Sidney 
college  in  the  same  univerrity ;  and,  being 
chosen  minister  of  St  Bennet's  pariah, 
Cambridge,  he  became  veiy  popular  as  a 
pulpit  orator.  In  1691,  he  obtained  a  fel- 
lomhip  at  Sidney,  and  vras  collated  to 
apeft)end  in  the  cathedral  of  Salisbury. 
Tne  same  year,  he  pubUshed  a  poem  en- 
titled Davids  hatnous  Sin,  heartie  Repen- 
tance, and  heavie  Punishment,  which  was 
his  first  production.  His  History  of  the 
Holy  War  first  appeared  in  1640,  soon 
after  the  publication  of  which  he  remov- 
ed to  London,  and  was  chosen  lecturer  at 
the  Savoy  chureh  in  the  Strand.  He  was 
a  membor  of  the  convocation  which  met 
in  1640,  and  waa  one  of  the  select  ooa>- 
mittee  appointed  to  draw  up  new  canons 
for  the  better  ^vemment  of  die  chureh. 
About  this  period,  he  published  his  Holy 
State  (folio).  In  1643,he  wentto  Oxfcoxl^ 
and  Joined  the  king,  became  chaplain  to 
or  Kalph  Hopton,  and  emf^oyed  his  lei- 
sure in  making  collections  relative  to  Eng» 
liflb  histoqr  and  antiquities.  In  1646,  he 
was  permhted,  1^  air  T.  Faiiftx,  to  f[o  to 
Lonaon.  In  1650^  he  published  a  Pisgah 
Sight  of  Palestuie  and  the  Confines  there- 
of, with  the  Histoiy  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  acted  thereon  (folio),  with  maps 
and  views ;  and  in  1650  appeared  his  Abel 
Bedivivus,  consistinff  of  fives  of  religious 
.reformera,  martyrs,  divines,  &c  In  1656; 
be  published  the  Chureh  Hist<My  of  Brit- 
ain, fit>m  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the 
year  1648;  to  which  was  subjoined  the 
History  of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
since  the  Conquest,  and  the  History  of 
Wahham  Abbey.  In  1658,  the  livinff  of 
Cranford,  in  Middlesex,  was  bestowed  on 
him,  and  he  removed,  thither.  The  reato- 
FBtion  taking  place  in  1660,  he  waa  rein- 
ataled  in  his  prebend  of  Salisbuiy.    Hm 


daaih  look  piaoe  Anguat  15^  I6SL  The 
year  after  hia  death  was  pubfished  \m 
mincipal  literary  vrork,  the  Worthiea  of 
England  (fotio)--a  production  valuaUe 
alike  for  the  aolid  information  itaifords 
relative  to  the  provincial  histoiy  of  ifae 
country,  and  vx  the  profiiaion  of  bio- 
graphical anecdote  and  acute  observatioii 
on  men  and  manners.  The  great  fiuik 
of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  former  compoai- 
tions  of  doctor  Full^,  is  an  elaborate  dis- 
play of  quaint  conceit,  owing,  perhaps^ 
more  to  the  natural  disposition  of  the  au- 
thor than  to  the  taste  of  the  age  in  which 
he  wrote,  when,  however,  that  spedes  of 
wit  was  much  admired.  Among  the  many 
marvellous  stories  told  of  doctor  Fullera 
powere  of  memory,  k  is  said  that  be  could 

Xit  500  strange  and  unconnected  words 
twice  hearing  them,  and  recite  a  aer- 
roon  oer&oftm,  after  he  had  heard  it  onee^ 
His  Worthies  appeared  m  a  new  edition, 
with  his  life  prefixed,  in  1810  (3  volsk 
4toA 

Foller;  one  employed  in  wooBea 
manufiustories  to  miU  or  aoour  ckrtha^ 
aerges,  and  other  stu£& 

Fuulbr's  Eautk  ;  a  well-known  min- 
eral, generally  of  a  greenish  white  coknv 
more  or  leas  mixed  with  brown,  gray  or 
yellow;  of  a  soft  and  finable  textiue, 
and  somewhat  unctuous  to  the  touch. 
It  consists  chiefly  of  silex,  ahunine  and 
water.  When  thrown  into  waler,  it  im- 
mediately absorbs  it,  and  breaks  down  into 
a  fine  pulp.  Its  utility  in  removing  graaae 
fiom  woollen  cloths^  and  other  falmcs,  has 
given  this  earth  a  great  value  in  com- 
merce. There  are  very  extensive  bedsof 
this  earth  in  sevend  counties  in  England, 
as  Kent,  Surrey,  Sussex,  and  at  Wavedon, 
near  Wobum  in  Bedfordshire,  We  have 
noticed  the  valuable  propettr  of  thia  earth 
of  taking  appease  out  of  woollen  and  other 
cloths,  which,  on  a  large  scale,  is  eflfectad 
by  the  op^mtion  calledyiitlMur,  whence  tOb 
name  has  been  derived.  7%n,  whieh  ia 
performed  1^  a  kind  of  water-mill^  called 
^JkMiikg-^mia^  ia  particulariy  neceaaaiy 
with  respect  to  new  cloths,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  depriving  them  of  the  peaae  and 
oil  which  have  bmn  uaed  in  their  piepaiar 
tion,  and  thus  enables  their  fibres  to  cmi 
and  intertwine  during  the  fiillinij^  Tfao 
cleansing  |»Operty  of  this  earth  depends 
entirely  on  its  alumine  (^•^  which  readi- 
ly abaorba  the  grease.  The  propertieaof 
good  foller'a  earth  are,  a  auaceptibility  of 
being  diffused  through  water  without  foran- 
ing  a  paste,  and  a  ffreat  di^prae  of  finaiieaBy 
aa  the  partiolea  of  ailex  would  otherwiss 
iiitiura  the  oletk  As  an  article  of  domeiiio 
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utUky ,  it  mtebt  be  moro  fl^qiMaify  med 
than  it  is  rar  the  Gleaning  and  scour- 
ing of  wooden  floors  and  wainacots.  In 
this  respecty  it  micht  be  rendered  an  ex* 
oellent  substitute  tor  soap. 

F01.1.1NO ;  the  act  of  cleansing,  scour- 
ing, and  pressing  stufl^  cloths,  stockings, 
&<%,  to  render  them  stronger,  firmer,  and 
doser ;  called  also  mUUngj  because  these 
cloths  are  in  fact  scoured  by  a  waUr'mSL 
Tlie  principal  parts  of  a  fulling -mill  are 
the  wheel,  with  its  trundle,  which  gives 
motioii  tp  the  tree  or  spindle,  whose  teeth 
communicate  that  motion  to  the  pestles 
or  stampers,  which  frll  into  troughs, 
wherein  the  doth  is  put,  with  fulfei's 
earth,  to  be  scoured  and  thickeiMd  by 
this  process  of  beating  it 

FuLMiiTATiNe ;  an  excommunication. 
{Bee  Exoommunieatum.) 

FuLMiVATioN.  In  a  variety  of  chemi- 
cal combinations,  it  happens  that  one  or 
more  of  the  principles  assume  the  elastic 
state  with  such  rapidity  that  the  concus- 
sion of  air  produced  cives  rise  to  a  loud 
report  This  is  called  j%i2mtrialibfi,  or,  inore 
mquently,  ddonaUon,  Fulminating  gold, 
fulminating  stiver,  fulminating  mereuir, 
and  gunpowder,  are  the  most  mmiUar  sub- 
stances of  this  kind.  (For  an  account  of 
them,  see  Gold,  Silver,  Marcwy,  and  Gim- 
powdtr,)  The  fulminating  powder  is 
made  by  triturating,  in  a  warm  mortar: 
three  parts,  by  ^veight,  of  nitre,  two  of 
carbonate  of  potash,  and  one  of  flowers 
of  sulphur.  A  few  grains  of  this  compo- 
sition fused  in  a  ladle,  and  set  on  fire,  ex- 
plode, with  a  vety  deafening  noise,  leav- 
ing an  impression  upon  the  ladle  as  if  it 
had  received  a  blow  downwards.  Three 
pans  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  one  of 
solphur,  separately  reduced  to  powder, 
ana  afterwards  indmatelv  minf^ed,  on 
being  triturated  in  a  metal  mortar,  cause 
munerous  successive  detonations,  like  the 
cracks  of  a  whip,  or  the  reports  of  pis- 
tols, according  to  the  rapiditv  and  force 
of  the  pressure  empk>yed.  Six  parts  of 
the  clilonite,  one  of  the  sulphur,  and  one 
of  charcoal,  detonate  by  the  same  means, 
but  more  strongly,  and  accompanied  by 
a  red  flame.  All  detonating  mixtures  ex- 
pkide  with  still  greater  violence  if  pre- 
viously wrapped  up  in  double  paper. 

FuLMiNic  Acid  ;  a  peculiar  acid,  known 
only  in  condbination  with  certain  metaUic 
oxides^  kn6  fiist  <fiseovered  with  those  of 
mercury  and  silver,  with  which  it  forms 
powerfully  detonating  compounds.  The 
conditioDaiieeeasaiyftNrfbmungtheaseom- 
pounds  are,  that  the  silver  or  meiciuy  be 
dissolved  in  a  fluid  which  contains  so 


DMieh  hee  nftnie  aoid  ndaieoliol^  diat,  oa 
the  application  of  heat,  nitric  ether  shall 
be  fi^ly  disengaged.  According  to  an 
analysis  of  flilminate  of  silver  made  by 
MM.  Oay-Lussac  and  Uebig,  the  acid  of 
the  sak  is  composed  of  26  parts,  or  one 
atom,  of  cyanogen,  and  8  parts,  or  one  atom, 
of  oxygen.  It  is  therefore  to  be  consid* 
ered  a  true  cyanic  acid,  and  its  sahs  may, 
with  proprieiy,  be  termed  cyantdea;  and 
this  notwithstanding  it  diflers  in  so  many 
respects  from  the  cyamc  acid  of  W^er 
(for  an  account  of  which,  see  Pruaic 
Md).  (See  iSOmt,  for/ii&unafM^  mlna^ 
and  Mercury^  ^jidmmating  maratnfJ) 

FuLToif,  Robert,  the  celebrated  engin- 
eer, was  bom  in  Little  Britain,  in  Penn* 
sylvania,  in  1765^  In  his  infancy,  he  waa 
put  to  school  in  Lancaster  (Pennsylvania)! 
where  he  acquired  the  rudiments  of  a 
common  English  education.  His  peculiar 
genius  manifested  itself  at  a  veiy  early 
age.  In  liis  childhood,  all  his  hours  of 
recreation  were  passed  in  the  ^ope  of 
mechanics,  or  in  the  employment  of  his 
penciL  At  the  age  of  17  yeans,  he  paint- 
ed portraits  and  landscapes,  ui  PhiJadei- 
phia,  where  he  renudned  till  he  was  about 
3L  In  his  23d  year,  he  went  to  flnghmd, 
and  was  received  with  great  kindness  by 
his  distinguished  counti^inan,  Mr.  Wesi^ 
who  was  so  pleased  with  his  promising 
genius  and  his  amiable  qualities,  tiiat  he 
took  him  into,  his  house,  where  he  contin- 
ued an  inmate  for  several  yeam.  After  leav- 
ing the  family  of  West,  he  appears  for  some 
time  to  have  made  painting  bis  chief  em- 
ployment He  spent  two  years  in  Devon- 
shire, where  be  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  the  duke  of  Bridgewater,  so  famous 
for  his  canals,  and  loni  Stanhope^  a  no- 
bleman celebrated  for  his  love  of  science, 
and  particularly  for  his  attachment  to  the 
mechanic  arts.  In  1793,  we  find  Mr.  Ful- 
ton actively  enga^  in  a  project  to  im- 
prove inland  navigation.  Even  at  that 
eariy  period,  he  had  conceived  the  idea 
of  propelling  vessels  by  steam  ;  and  he 
speaks  m  some  of  his  manuscripts  with 
peat  confidence  of  its  practkabiiity.  In 
May,  17d4,  he  obtained  from  the  British 
government  a  patent  for  a  double  inclin- 
ed plane,  to  be  used  for  transportation ; 
and,  in  the  same  year,  he  submitted  to  the 
British  society  for  the  promotion  of  arts 
and  commerce,  an  improvement  of  his 
invention  on  mills  for  sawing  marble,  for 
which  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  so- 
ciety and  an  honorary  medal.  He  also 
obtained  patents  for  machines  for  spinning 
flax  and  making  ropes,  and  invented  a 
machanical  contrivance  for  scooping  oul 
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the  eaitfa,  ill  ottttm  flituatiou,  to  ftrm  lbs 
channelfl  for  canaJs  or  aqueducts.  Tbe 
subject  of  canals  appean  chiefly  to  have 
engaged  hia  attention  about  this  time.  He 
DOW,  and  probably  for  some  time  previ- 
oualy,  professed  himself  a  civil  engineer. 
Under  this  title,  be  published  his  work  on 
canals.  Throughout  his  course  as  a 
mechanist  and  civil  engineer,  he  derived 
great  advantage  from  liis  talent  for  draw- 
ing and  painting.  He  was  an  elegant  and 
accurate  draftsman.  After  his  attention 
was  directed  to  mechanics,  he  seems  not 
to  have  used  his  pencil  as  a  painter,  till 
a  short  time  before  his  deatli,  when  he 
niinted  some  portraits  of  his  own  &mily. 
In  1797,  he  went  to  Paria,  where  he  lived 
seven  years  in  tlie  femily  of  Joel  Bai^ 
low,  during  which  time  he  studied  the 
higher  matliematics,  physics,  chemis- 
try and  perspective.  While  there,  he 
projected  the  first  panorama  diat  was  ex- 
nibited  in  Paris.  He  also  made  an  ex- 
periment there,  in  1797,  on  the  Seine, 
with  a  machine  designed  to  propel  car- 
casses of  guniK)wder  under  vCuter  to  a 
l^ven  point,  and  there  to  explode  them. 
Although  this  project  failed,  he  continued 
to  employ  his  attention  on  the  subject,  un- 
til he  bad  |>eriectcd  tlie  plan  for  his  suh- 
marine  boatt  as  it  was  afterwards  executed. 
He  returned  to  America  in  ISOCL  We 
must  now  revert  ta  an  early  period  of 
Mr.  Fulton's  hfe,  to  trace  the  progress  of 
that  great  improvement  in  the  arts,  for 
which  the  world  is  so  much  indebted  to 
him— we  mean,  ihe  pncHcal  tttabUshmmt 
qf  navigation  by  sUanu  At  what  time  his 
attention  was  nrst  directed  to  this  subject, 
is  not  known;  but  it  is  ascertained,  that, 
in  1793,  he  had  matured  a  plan,  in  which 
he  bad  great  confidence.  The  evidence 
of  this  is  his  letter  to  lord  Stanhope, 
dated  September  30, 1793.  li  is  impossi- 
ble to  say  what  progress  he  had  made  in 
his  plans  for  steam-boat  navigation  pre- 
viously to  1801,  when  he  and  cliancellor 
livuigHton  met  in  Paris.  His  papers, 
however,  render  it  evident,  that  the  appli- 
cation of  water-wheels,  as  they  are  now 
used  in  this  country,  was  among  his  first 
concepdons  of  the  means  by  which  steam 
▼esseis  might  be  propelled.  He  had  giv- 
en to  Messrs.  Watt  &  liolton  instructions 
for  constructing  the  first  engine,  which 
was  successfully  used  in  a  boat ;  yet  he 
made  no  pretensions,  as  an  tnoentor,  with 
J^spect  to  the  enffine.  On  the  contrary, 
he  was  often  heard  to  declare,  that  he  did 
not  pretend  himself  to  have  made,  and 
did  not  know  of  any  improvement  that 
had  been  made  by  any  other  person,  upon 


which  were  oonstructed  aeeord- 
ing  to  Mr.  Watt's  principles.  The  limits 
of  this  work  will  not  permit  us  lo  exain* 
jne  the  pretensions  of  those  who  claim  to 
have  preceded  him  in  the  applicatioo  of 
steam  to  navigation.  That  it  was  not 
successfully  accomplished  bv  any  one  pri- 
or to  the  execution  of  his  plans,  seems  to 
be  proved  by  tlie  acknowledged  fact,  that 
though,  in  several,  iostances,  boats  had 
been  made  to  move  by  tlie  force  of  steam, 
yet  not  one,  either  in  Europe  or  America, 
had. ever  been  niade  practically  useful.* 
Robert  R.  Livingston,  minister  to  f  ranee, 
met  Mr.  Fulton  there,  and  commu- 
nicated to  him  the  importance  of  steam- 
Itoats  to  their  common  country,  informed 
him  of  what  had  been  attempted  in 
America,  and  advised  him  to  turn  his  at- 
tention to  the  subjecL  They  immediate- 
ly proceeded  to  make  expcriuieiits  on  the 
subject,  the  principal  direction  of  which 
was  left  to  Mr.  Fulton.  After  some  uials 
on  a  small  scale,  they  built  a  boat  upon  the 
Seine,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Fuhon, 
in  1803,  which  was  completely  success- 
ful. On  Mr.  Fulton's  arrival  at  New 
York,  in  1806,  they  immediately  engaged 
in  builduig  a  boat  of  what  was  then 
deemed  very  considerable  dimensions. 
This  boat  becan  to  navigate  the  Hudson 
river  in  1807 :  its  progress  throueh  the 
water  was  at  the  rate  of  five  mues  an 
hour.  February  11,  1809,  Mr.  Fulton 
took  out  his  first  patent  for  his  inventions 
in  navigation  b^  steam ;  and,  Februaiy  9, 
1811,  he  obtamed  a  second  patent  for 
some  improvements  in  his  boats  and  ma- 
chinery. In  1811  and  1812,  two  steam- 
boats were  built  under  Mr.  Fulton's  di- 
rections, as  feny-boats  for  crossing  the 
Hudson  river,  and,  soon  afler,  one  of 
the  same  description  for  the  East  river. 
Of  the  former  Mr.  Fulton  wrote  and 
published  a  description,  in  the  American 
J^iedical  and  Philosophical  Register^  for 
Octol)er,  1812.  These  boats  were  what 
arc  called  iwin-hoaU;  each  of  them  being 
two  complete  hulls,  united  by  a  deck  or 
bridge ;  sharp  at  both  ends,  and  moving 
equally  well  with  either  end  foremost ;  so 
tliat  they  cross  and  recross  without  los- 
uig  any  time  in  turning.  He  contrived^ 
with  great  ingenuity,  noating  docks  for 
the  reception  of  these  boats>  and  a  means 
by  which  they  are  brought  to  them  with- 
out a  shock.  We  have  not  space  for  the 
details  of  Fulton's  connexion  with  the 
project  of  the  grand  Erie  canal ;    of  his 

•See  WftMi't  Appeal  agmut  Ike  JMgmmU 
of  Great  Britam,  for  a  lull  diicuwinn  of  lUs 
topic 
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new  plans  and  experiments  relative  to 
sub-marine  warfare ;  of  the  construction 
of  the  8team*frigate  which  bore  his  name; 
of  the  modiiicatious  of  his  sub-marine 
boat ;  of  his  vexatious  and  rdinous  Jaw- 
suits,  and  controversies  with  those  who 
interfered  with  his  patent-rights  and  ex- 
clusive grants.  For  these,  we  must  refer 
the  reader  to  the  valuable  lAft  of  Robexjt 
FuUon,  by  Cadwallader  D.  Golden,  to 
which  we  are  indebted  for  the  materials 
of  this  article.  Mr.  Fulton  died  Februa- 
nr  24, 1815.  In  person,  he  was  about  six 
feet  high,  slender,  but  well  proportioned, 
with  large  dark  eyes  and  a  projecting 
brow.  His  fanners  were  easv  and  un- 
affected. His  temper  was  mild  and  his 
disposition  lively.    He  was  fond  of  socie- 

Sr.  He  expre^ed  himself  with  energy, 
uency  and  correcmess,  and,  as  he  owed 
more  to  experience  and  reflection  than  to 
books,  liis  sentiments  were  oflen  interest- 
ing from  their  originality.  In  all  his  do- 
mestic and  social  relations,  he  was  zeal- 
ous, kind,  generous,  liberal  and  affection- 
ate. He  knew  of  no  use  for  money  but 
as  it  was  subservient  to  charity,  hospitali- 
ty and  the  sciences.  But  what  was  most 
conspicuous  in  liis  character,  was  his  calm 
constancy,  his  industry,  and  that  indefati- 
gable patience  and  perseverance,  which  al- 
ways enabled  him  to  overcome  difficulties. 
FuLvu;  the  ambitious  wife  of  Mark 
Antony.    (See  MUnof.) 

Fdmioation  ;  means  employed  for  the 
destruction  of  miasmata,  or  effluvia.  The 
most  efficacious  substance  for  this  pur- 
pose is  chlorine  (q.  v.] ;  next  to  it,  the  vapor 
of  nitric  acid,  and  laistly  that  of  muriatic 
acid.  The  fumes  of  heated  vinegar, 
burning  sulphur,  or  the  smoke  of  exploded 
gunpowder,  deserve  but  little  attention  as 
antitoimics. 

F17NCHAL,  or  FuNcmAL ;  asearport,  and 
capital  of  the  island  of  Madeira ;  Ion.  17° 
4'  W. ;  lat  32^  aS'  N. ;  population,  15,000 ; 
bousefs  2000 ;  bishop's  see.  The  harbor 
is  defended  by  several  batteries  and  a 
casde.  It  contains  6  parishes,  1  cathe- 
dral and  7  other  churches,  4  convents,  and 
3  hospitals.  The  streets  are  narrow, 
winding  and  dir^,  and  the  city  is  irregu- 
larly built  Some  of  tiie  houses  are  neat, 
and  tho  windows  sashed  with  lath-work, 
but  with  openings  wide  enouKl^  ^^  those 
within  to  see  and  be  seen.  The  principal 
trade  of  the  inhabitants  consists  m  wine, 
which  the  English  residents  ship  to  Eng- 
land and  India. 

Functions  considered  in  refud  to  the 
actions  of  the  body,areby  phynoians  divi- 
ded into  vital,  aniinal  and  natunL  Tbevital 
VOL.  ▼.  29 


functions  are  those  necessary  to  life,  and 
witiiout  which  the  individutd  cannot  sub- 
sist ;  as  the  motion  of  the  heart,  lungs, 
&C.  The  natural  functions  are  those 
which  the  body  cannot  subsist  any  con- 
siderable time  without;  as  the  digestion 
of  the  aliment  and  its  conversion  into 
blood.  Animal  functions  include  the 
senses  of  touching,  tasting,  seeing,  &c., 
and  the  voluntary  motions. 

FuncHoriy  in  mathematica  A  quantity 
is  said  to  be  a  function  of  another  quan- 
tity, when  its  value  depends  on  that  quan- 
titjr  and  known  c|uantities  only ;  and  it  is 
said  to  be  a  function  of  several  quantities, 
when  its  value  depends  on  those  quanti- 
ties and  known  quantities  only. 

FuNDAM£NTiii.  NoTE,  iu  music ;  the 
principal  note  m  a  song,  or  composition, 
to  which  all  the  rest  are  adapted :  it  is 
called  the  hey  to  the  song. 

Funding  System;  the  manner  in 
which  modem  governments  have  sought 
to  give  security  to  public  loans,  and  there- 
by  strengthen  the  public  credit  It  was 
first  used  in  Engkmd,  and  afterwards  fol- 
lowed by  all  the  other  states  which  paid 
attention  to  their  credit  It  provides  that, 
on  the  creation  of  a  public  loan,  funds 
shall  immediately  be  formed,  and  secured 
by  taw,  for  the  payment  of  the  interest 
until  the  state  redeems  the  whole,  and  also 
for  the  £i]Eidual  redemption  of  the  capital 
itself.  This  gradual  redeeming  of  the 
capital  is  called  the  nnking  of  the  debt, 
and  the  fund  appropriated  for  this  purpose 
is  called  the  ainkUigfund.  (q.  v.) 

Funds.  (See  LooHf  Sinkmg  Fund^ 
Staduy  PMic  Stocks^  and  JiatUnud  Dd/t.) 

Funds,  Public  ;  the  name  given  in 
England  to  those  taxes  and  other  public 
imposts,  which  are  destined  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  interest,  or  capital  of  the 
national  debt  The  government,  resorting 
to  the  expedient  of  borrovnn^  considera- 
ble sums  for  the  public  service,  assigned 
to  those  who  made  the  loans  the  income 
of  some  branch  of  the  revenues  of  the 
state,  which  was  deemed  sufficient  for  the 
paying  off  of  the  interest  or  the  capital, 
or  both,  according  to  the  contract  made 
between  the  government  and  the  capital- 
ists. Thus  every  loan  had  its  fimda.  In 
order,  however,  to  avoid  the  inconve- 
niences which  arose  fh>m  the  circum- 
stance, that  sometimes  a  single  fund  vraa 
not  sufficient  for  the  discharge  of  tha 
sums  for  which  it  was  destined,  while 
another  one  afforded  a  surplus,  several 
funds  were  united,  and  from  the  common 
amount  the  payments  made,  for  which 
they  had  b^n  appropriated.      1»  this 
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manner  the  Aggregate  Fund  originated  in 
1715,  the  South  Sea  Fund  in  1716,  the 
General  Fund  in  1716;  the  Sinking 
Fund,  into  which  the  surplus  of  the  three 
beforementioned  funds  news,  and  wliicli 
was  originally  destined  for  the  diminution 
of  tlie  national  debt,  but  in  latter  years  has 
also  been  applied  to  meet  the  necessities 
of  goyemment ;  finally  the  Consolidated 
Fund,  under  which  appellation,  in  tlie  year 
1786  (all  the  beforementioned  funds  being 
then  abolished),  the  whole  amount  of  tlie 
public  revenues  (with  the  exception  of 
the  annual  grants)  became  united.  The 
interest  of  the  whole  public  debt,  as  well 
as  die  capitals,  the  payment  of  which  is 
due,  also  tlie  interest  of  the  bills  of  the 
exchequer,  the  civil  list,  the  pensions,  sal- 
aries, and  several  other  annual  expendi- 
tures, are  all  paid  out  of  this  fund.  The 
surplus  is  annually  assigned  by  the  par- 
liament, for  the  necessary  expenses  of  tlie 
current  year.  As  every  obligation  of  the 
public  treasury  for  the  payment  of  inter- 
est or  capital,  is  assigned  to  a  certain  fund, 
the  holder  of  government  securities  for  a 
certain  amount  is  said  to  have  such  an 
amount  in  the  funds,  and  the  expression 
"£1000  in  the  public  funds"  means  a  capital 
of  £1000,  which,  according  to  the  origi- 
nal conditions  made  at  the  time  of  the 
loan,  brings  a  certain  annual  interest  pay- 
able by  the  state.  The  public  debts,  for 
which  certain  interests  are  paid  until  the 
time  when  the  capital  itself  is  to  be  dis- 
charged, are  called,  in  the  language  of  the 
financiers,  perpetual  or  redeenume  annui- 
ties, and,  in  common  life,  funds  or  stocks. 
A  small  port  of  the  public  debt  consists  of 
annuities  for  a  certain  numbe'r  of  years, 
which  cease  as  soon  as  the  term  has  ex- 
pired. They  are  called  irredeernahle  or 
determinate  annvHies;  and  arc  divided 
into  long  annuities,  such  as  last  for  a 
period  of  90  or  100  years  (in  the  time  of 
king  William  III,  they  brought  30, 12  and 
14  per  cent  above  |>ar ;  those  which  have 
not  yet  ceased,  will  all  expire  in  the  year 
I860),  and  short  annuities,  which,  in  1778, 
were  granted  for  terms  of  10,  20,  at  most 
30  years,  as  an  indemnification  to  those 
persons  who  had  suffered  losses  on  the 
redeemable  annuities.  Besides  those, 
there  are  also  life  annuities,  which  last 
until  die  death  of  one  or  several  persons. 
By  far  the  neater  part  of  annmties  are 
perpetual,  whicli  differ  according  to  the 
mterest  Uicy  bring.  As  oflen,  however, 
9B  the  government  makes  anew  loan,  it  is 
thrown  into  that  part  of  the  public  debt 
which  ^ys  equal  interest,  and  the  funds 
for  the  payment  of  the  interest 


of  the  new  loan  arc  joined  to  the  fund, 
out  of  which  the  interest  of  the  older 
capitals  is  paid.  In  this  manner,  the  old 
and  new  debts  are  consolidated,  and  all  the 
interest  is  paid  out  of  tlie  whole  amount 
of  die  fund.  The  business  which  is 
daily  titinsacted  in  these  different  funds, 
particularly  in  the  consolidated  3  per 
cent.,  of  which  the  far  greater  part  of  the 
public  debt  consists,  is  enormous.  It  is  yet 
augmented  by  the  stock-jobbing — a  kind 
of  trofHc  consisting  in  a  contract,  which 
two  parties  make  for  a  certain  sum,  so 
that,  after  a  fixed  period  has  expired,  not 
the  ca})ita],  but  only  the  sum,  to  which 
the  diffeixinco  of  the  value  of  the  stock 
on  the  day  ^  of  the  contract's  expiring, 
and  that  on 'which  it  was  entered  into, 
amounts,  must  be  paid.  Although  this 
traffic  is  prohibited  by  the  laws,  and  the 
honor  of  the  ])arties  is  die  only  pledge 
for  the  fulfilment  of  their  engagements^ 
yet  die  business  transacted  in  this  vray  is 
very  considerable.  (See  Public  Stocks^ 
J^ational  Debt,  &c.) 

FuNDT,  Bay  of;  a  bay  of  North 
America,  lietween  New  Brunswick  and 
Nova  Scotia,  extending  about  200  miles 
in  a  N.  E.  direction.  It  is  12  leagues 
across  fi-om  St.  John's,  N.  B.  to  the  gut  of 
Annapolis,  N.  S.  Here  the  tides  nse  30 
feet  In  the  basin  of  Minas,  die  eastern 
arm  of  the  bay,  the  tides  rise  40  feet ;  and 
at  the  head  of  the  north-eastern  arm,  call- 
ed Chigjiedo  channel,  they  rise  60  feet. 
These  tides  are  so  rapid  as  to  overtake 
animals  feeding  on  the  shore. 

Fu.vEN,  or  Ftew  ;  an  island  of  Den- 
mark, at  the  entrance  of  the  Baltic,  nearly 
of  an  oval  form,  with  some  irregularities, 
extending  from  N.  to  S.  about  35  miles, 
and  from  £.  to  W.  about  30 ;  population, 
11^000;  square  miles,  lllM.  It  is  a 
fertile  and  pleasant  island.  Most  of  the 
Danish  nobilit}'  have  scats  here.  The  soil 
yields  great  crops  of  com,  so  that  nearly 
100,000  barrels  are  exported  annually  to 
Norway  and  Sweden,  exclusive  of  the 
consumption  at  home.  The  inhabitants 
keep  a  great  number  of  bees,  and,  with 
the  honey  produced,  make  mead,  which 
forms  a  cpnsidcrable  article  of  trade,  be- 
inff  sent  to  every  part  of  the  kingdom. 
Odensce  is  the  capital.  Lon.  9^  W  to  10^ 
SO'E.;  latSS^a'toSS'^SS'N. 

Funeral  Rites.  Religious  dogmas 
combine  with  physical  cireumstances  to 
decide  tiie  character  of  the  last  tribute  of 
friendship  and  love  paid  to  the  remains 
of  the  dead ;  nor  is  it  always  easy  to  de- 
termine which  of  these  causes  may  have 
led  one  nation  to  preserve  the  corpse  by 
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an  artificial  and  expensive  process,  anoth- 
er to  reduce  it  at  once  to  its  original 
elements,  and  others  to  leave  it  in  the 
earth  at  the  disposition  of  nature.  On 
the  odier  hand,  we  find  the  influence  6f 
religious  opinions  in  many  cruel,  absurd 
'  and  revolting  practices,  which  have  pre- 
vailed in  some  countries,  and  their  milder 
and  better  influences  in  the  touching  yet 
consoling  usages  of  others.  We  must 
content  ourselves  here  with  a  brief  notice 
of  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  some  na- 
tions most  distinguished  in  liistory.  A 
minute  account  of  the  funeral  rites  of  tlie 
Hindoos  is  given  in  vol.  7  of  the  Asiatic 
Researches.  The  4th  volume  of  the  same 
work  contains  a  description  of  the  forms 
of  a  suttee.  The  corpse  is  perfumed,  and 
adorned  with  flowers;  it  is  then  burnt; 
after  many  ceremonies,  the  bones  are  de^ 
posited  in  a  casket  and  buried,  but  after- 
wards disinterred,  and  thrown  into  the 
Oranges.  A  second  series  of  obsequies  com- 
mences after  t)ie  period  of  mourning  has 
expired,  and  this  is  followed  by  commem- 
orative rites.  The  voluntary  immolation 
of  the  widow  of-  tlie  deceased  is  the  most 
remarkable  part  of  the  ceremony.  (See 
/Suttee,)  The  Mohammedans  bury  their 
dead.  The  intennent  takes  place  as  soon 
as  possible,  in  obedience  to  the  command 
of  the  prophet:  "Make  haste  to  bury 
the  dead,  tliat,  if  he  have  done  well,  he 
may  go  forthwith  into  blessedness,  if  evil, 
into  liell-fire."  No  signs  of  excessive 
^ef^  no  tears  nor  lamentations  are  allow- 
ed, as  it  is  the  duty  of  a  good  Mussulman 
to  acquiesce  without  a  murmur  in  the  will 
of  Crod.  On  arriving  at  the  burial  place, 
the  body  is  committed  to  the  earth,  with 
the  fiice  turned  towards  Mecca.  Monu- 
ments are  forbidden  by  the  law,  but  they 
are  constantly  erected.  (See  D'Ohsson, 
Tableau  de  VEmp.  Ottoman^  ii,  18th  ;  and 
Chardin,  Voyages  en  Perse,  \\  and  viii 
volumes.)  The  Egyptians,  it  is  well 
known,  embalmed  their  dead.  An  ac- 
count of  their  mode  of  sepulture  may  be 
^u»d  iu  the  articles  Cemetery  and  Mum- 
mies.  Among  the  Jews,  the  next  of  kin 
closed  the  eyes  of  the  deceased;  the 
eorpse  was  then  waslied  and  embalmed 
(the  remains  of  Jacob  lay  30  days  in 
nitre,  and  during  40  were  anointed  with 
gams  and  spices,  Getu  1.  3.),  swathed  in 
Snen  bondages,  and  deposited  in  the 
tomb.  The  mourning  customs  of  the 
Jews  may  lie  collected  fiwra  various  pas- 
sages of  the  Scriptures.  They  went 
bareheade<l  and  btuxjfoot,  covered  their 
mouths  and  kept  silence,  pur  on  sackcloth 
and  gashed  their  bodies ;   funeral  songs 


were  Btmff  by  penem  hwod  fer  the  pur- 
pose. Splendid  monuments  were  some- 
times hewn  out  of  tlie  solid  rock,  wiUi 
numerous  niches :  as  each  niche  was  filled, 
its  entrance  was  stopped  up  by  a  large 
stone  rolled  against  it.  The  process  of 
emltalming,  as  practised  by  the  Jews, 
seems  to  have  been  intended  mei'ely  as  a 
safeguard  against  infection.  In  the  re- 
ligious creed  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
sepulture  was  an  act  of  piety  to  the  dead ; 
without  it,  the  spirit  must  wander  a  him- 
dred  years  on  the  banks  of  the  gloomy 
Styx.  The  last  breath  was  generally 
caught  by  a  near  relative,  who  opened  his 
mouth  to  receive  it ;  the  body  was  washed, 
and  crowned  with  flowers,  a  cake  of  flour 
and  honey  placed  in  the  hand,  as  a  bribe 
for  Cerberus,  and  an  obolus  in  the  mouth, 
as  a  fee  for  Charon.  Interment  and 
burning  were  practised  indififerently.  In 
interment,  the  body  was  placed  with  the 
face  upward,  and  the  head  towards  the 
west  In  burning,  the  pile  varied  in  form 
and  materials :  it  was  lighted  by  the  near- 
est relative;  perfumes  and  wine  were 
poured  on  it,  and  the  richest  clothes  of 
the  dead  were  burned  with  him.  The 
ashes  were  then  collected  and  deposited 
in  an  um.  This  description  applies  to 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  whose  rites  were 
nearly  identical.  Inhumation  was  the 
original  pracdce  of  the  Romans ;  nor  did 
burning  become  common  till  the  end  of 
the  republic.  The  practice  of  burying 
by  night  explains  the  origin  of  the  word 
funeral  (Junus,  from  Junes,  torches).  Eu- 
logies were  ofifen  delivered  at  the  runerals 
of  distinguished  men,  botli  in  Greece  and 
Jtome,  and  funeral  games  were  exhibited, 
in  honor  of  the  dead.  Burning  was  not 
disused  till  the  close  of  the  4th  centuir. 
Macrobius  (vii.  7)  speaks  of  it  as  already 
antiquated  in  his  time.  In  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  the  body  is  washed  im- 
mediately after  death,  a  crucifix  is  placed 
in  the  hands,  and  a  vessel  of  holy  water  at 
the  feet,  with  which  the  visitants  sprinkle 
it  The  ecclesiastics  remain  with  it  till 
the  interment,  oftering  up  prayers.  When 
the  time  of  burial  arrives,  the  priest  bear- 
ing the  crucifix  stands  at  tlie  head,  and  the 
officiating  priest  at  the  foot,  of  the  coffin. 
The  minister  sprinkles  the  coffin  thrice 
with  holy  water,  and  the  De  profundis  and 
JUifferere  are  chanted.  The  body  is  car- 
ried to  the  church,  during  which  time 
psalms  are  chahted,  especially  the  J^e- 
rere,  and,  at  the  close  or  each,  a  requiem. 
In  the  church,  the  office  of  the  dead  is 
performed,  and  mass  is  celebrated.  In 
conclusion,  the  body  is  thrice  oenscd  and 
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sprinUed  with  holy  water.  At  the  gmve, 
a  prayor  and  benediction  are  pronounced, 
and  the  body  and  grave  are  thrice  censed 
and  sprinkled  with  holy  water.  The  an- 
them E^  wm  Beaumdio  then  com- 
niencee,  during  which  the  body  is  apin 
thrice  sprinkled.  A  prayer,  folbwed  by 
an  anthem,  Si  iniqwiaiea  and  Dtprojvnr 
dU,  succeeds ;  and  the  body,  with  the  feet 
towards  the  .east,  is  lowered  into  the 
grave,  each  of  the  mounierB,  before  it  is 
covered,  sprinkling  it  in  turn.  The  dead 
are  commemorat^  on  the  Sd,  7th,  and 
20th  day  after  interment,  and  on  tiieir 
anniversaries.  The  wake,  or  watching,  is 
celebrated  in  some  parts  of  Great  Britain ; 
in  the  Scotch  Highlands,  a  piper  is  in 
attendance,  and,  though  the  nearest  rela- 
tion opens  the  ball  with  loud  tokens  of 
sorrow,  it  is  kept  up  by  the  others  all  night, 
with  little  show  or  grief.  In  North  Wales, 
tlie  tpul  nda  is  kept  with  more  solemnity. 
The  niends  bring  a  pic-nic  supper,  and 
pass  the  night  bdbre  the  funeral  in  sing- 
mg  psalms  and  reading  the  Scriptures. 
In  Ireland,  the  wake  of  the  lower  classes 
is  a  scene  of  tumult  and  drunkenness. 
The  ululation  has  often  been  described. 
In  the  north  of  England,  burial  feasts,  or 
arvels,  are  still  given  on  the  dav  of  inter- 
ment. An  instance  of  this  kind  occurred 
in  1828,  at  the  funeral  of  Mac  Mhic  AlJis- 
ter.  Glengarry,  chief  of  the  Macdonnels, 
when  150  gentlemen  sat  down  to  dinner, 
and  1500  attendants  were  regaled  with 
bread  and  cheese  and  whiskey.  The 
law  requiring  that  a  corpse  should  be 
buried  in  none  but  woollen  stuff,  was  re- 
pealed in  the  reign  of  George  III.  (See 
the  article  Funeral  BxUs^  in  the  Encydo- 
podia  Metropoliiana^  which  contains  refer- 
ences to  numerous  sources  of  informa- 
tion.)   > 

FcifES,  Gregorio;  a  patriot  of  La 
Plata,  extensively  known  by  hia  Emayo 
de  la  IRgtoria  doH  dd  Paraguay,  Buefwa 
'^yres,  y  JSicumcaij  published  at  Bucnoa 
Ayres,  in  1817,  in  3  vols.  Doctor  Funes 
was  then  dean  of  the  cathedral  church  of 
Cordova,  and  has  been  actively  engaged 
in  the  cause  of  the  revolution,  from  its 
commencement  He  became  member 
of  a  junta,  assembled  at  Cordova,  which, 
under  the  instigation  of  Lmiers,  resisted 
the  progress  of  the  revolution,  notwith- 
standing the  opposition  of  the  dean  to  the 
views  of  a  majority  of  his  colleagues. 
In  1810,  he  was  sent,  as  a  deputy  from 
Cordova,  to  the  congress  at  Buenos  Ayres, 
and,  on  various  occasions  between  that 
and  the  mesent  time,  has  been  prominent 
in  the  political  affiiirs  of  his  coimtiy.   His 


O.  irtmin  Funea,  haa  acted  a 
still  more  disdnguiahed  part,  having  k>st  a 
large  fortune  and  two  proroisinc  sons  in 
the  contest,  and  signalized  himseaas  gov- 
jemor  of  Cordova.  Doctor  Funes  appean 
as  chairman  of  the  committee  of  congress 
on  constitutional  affiiin^  which,  in  June, 
1826,  presented  their  celebrated  report,  rec- 
ommending the  adoption  of  the  central 
form  of  government  for  the  republic. 
This  report  is  elaborate  and  specious,  and 
exhibits  a  plauaible,  if  not  a  conclusire 
view  of  that  side  of  the  quesdon  which  it 
advocates.  Doctor  Funes  died  in  Buenos 
Ayres,  at  a  venr  advanced  age,  January 
11, 1829.  His  Essay  on  the  History  of 
Paraguay,  Buenos  Ayres  and  Tucunian,  is 
a  valuable  work,  compiled  from  the  best 
materials,  including  many  unpublished 
manuscripts,  and  aods  greatly  to  oar  stock 
of  information  upon  the  subject  of  which 
it  treats. 

FUNFKIRCHEN,  Or  FiVB  ChTTRCHES,  OT 

Pets  ;  a  royal  free  town  in  Hungary,  capi- 
tal of  fiaranya,  between  the  Drave  and  the 
Danube ;  100  miles  S.  by  W.  Pest,  140  W. 
N.  W.  Belgrade,  175  S.  S.  £.  Vienna; 
Ion.  18°  45^  E. ;  lat.  46°  S'N. ;  population, 
8i&7  ;  houses,  2000  ;  bishop's  see.  It  is 
situated  on  the  ascent  of  a  limestone  ridge, 
in  a  district  fertile,  eq)ecially  in  wine,  is 
moderately  well  built,  and  has  an  inipos> 
ing  aspect  It  contains  a  fine  cathedra), 
7  churches,  several  monasteries,  a  public 
library  of  upwards  of  20,000  vols.,  a  mili- 
tary and  a  civil  academy,  and  2  hospitaJa. 
Each  of  the  churches  and  monasteries 
has  two  or  more  steeples.  It  is  the  most 
considerable  trading  town  in  this  part  of 
Hungary,  and  is  noted  for  its  tobacco, 
and  for  the  swine  and  cattle  sold  at  its 
markets.  A  university  was  founded  li^re 
in  1964,  by  Louis  I,  at  one  period  contain- 
ing  upwards  of  2000  students,  but  was 
destroyed  after  the  battle  of  Mohacs,  in 
1526,  and  not  afterwards  reestablished. 
The  Jesuits  founded  a  college  here  in 
1694,  which  grew  into  much  repute. 

Fungi  ;  an  extensive  family  of  plantst, 
belonging  to  the  Linnoean  claas  crypUh- 
gamicL  Many  of  the  species  are  common- 
ly called  miuhrooms.  These  plants  vaiy 
neatly  in  size,  form,  color  and  consistence. 
They  frequently  have  the  form  of  a  para- 
sol, or  are  filamentous,  membranaceous, 
tuberous,  frotlilike,  Slc.  They  are  found 
of  all  colors,  except  green,  but  their  pre- 
vailing hue  is  grayish-white,  or  yeDowish. 
Their  consistence  is  coriaceous,  fleshy, 
spongy,  geladnous,  corky  or  ligneous,  but 
never  herbaceous.  They  are  destitute  of 
leaves   or  flowers,  and   differ  much  in 
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their  appearuice  from  other  plants.  Theik* 
anatomical  structure,  when  examined  with 
the  microscope,  is  found  to  consist  en- 
tirely of  cells,  some  rounded,  and  others 
more  or  less  elongated.  When  arrived  at 
maturity,  they  all  present  certain  minute 
colored  globules,  which  are  considered 
reproductive,  and  analogous  to  the  seeds  of 
other  vegetablea  The  situation  of  these 
globules  is  difierent  in  the  different  gen- 
era ;  sometimes  internal,  as  in  the  truffle 
and  puff-ball,  or  covering  the  entire  sur- 
face, in  laminsB  on  the  inferior  surface,  at 
the  opening  of  tubes,  in  furrows,  capsules, 
or  upon  particular  appendages,  either  at- 
tached on  one  side,  or  floating  in  mucila- 
ginous matter.  The  abundance  of  these 
f lobules  in  some  fhngi  is  incalculable. 
2400  species  of  fungi  are  now  known, 
which  are  distributed  in  about  80  genera. 
No  other  vegetables  grow  and  develope 
themselves  so  quickly  as  fungi.  It  is  not 
unusual  to  see  hundreds  of  them,  which 
have  spmng  up  in  the  course  of  a  single 
night.  It  IS  well  known  how  rapidly 
mould,  which  is  a  fungus,  covers  certain 
substances ;  some  species  in  a  few  minutes 
pass  through  the  whole  course  of  tiieir 
existence;  others  Uve  only  a  few  hours; 
but  their  duration  is  generally  several 
days,  and  even  a  season,  and  some  con- 
tiime  for  many  ye^  but  these  aie  com- 
posed of  several  successive  generations. 
Tbcy  delight  in  moist,  shady  places,  and 
grow  on  all  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances in  the  state  of  decomposition, 
on  dead  and  living  trees,  on  the  leaves  of 
ati  plants ;  and  some  species  are  confined 
to  particular  plants,  under  the  surface  of 
the  earth  ;  but  none  are  truly  aquatic, 
though  some  float  on  the  surface  of  fer- 
mented liquors.  Some  fungi  grow  even 
in  the  interior  of  vegetables,  and  in  tiiis 
respect  are  analogous  to  intestinal  worms. 
All  possess  a  peculiar  odor,  by  which 
their  presence  may  hp  recognised.  Thoir 
taste  is  insipid,  or  sometimes  nauseous, 
acrid,  styptic,  or  caustic,  and  in  some  of 
the  edible  species  very  agreeable.  Many 
species  of  mushrooms  have  been  used  for 
food  fiY>m  time  immemorial  in  China,  In- 
dia and  Africa,  and  more  recently  in 
Europe,  where  they  are  now  consumed 
in  vast  quantities.  In  some  parts  of  Italy, 
tlie  inhabitants  have  been  at  times  reduced 
entirely  to  this  aliment  They  are  culti- 
vated m  layers  tim>u^hout  all  Europe,  by 
which  means  a  continual  supply  is  fur- 
nished during  the  season  ,*  and  various 
methods  have  been  devised  for  preserving 
ihem  through  the  remauider  or  the  year. 
Many  species  are  exceedingly  poisonous, 


producinff  nausea,  vomiting,  convulsions, 
and  speedy  death.  It  has  been  ol)served, 
that  acids  diminish  considerably  the  dele- 
terious effects  of  mushrooms,  as  also  some- 
times boihnf .  In  cases  of  poisoning,  an 
emetic  should  be  immediately  adminis- 
tered. In  gadiering  mushrooms  for  the 
table,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  ex- 
clude all  poisonous  species  ;  those  that 
possess  a  milky  juice  are  generally  acrid, 
and  should  be  rejected,  as  also  tiiose 
which  have  a  sombre  hue,  and  whose 
substance  is  heavy,  tough  or  fibrous,  and 
those  which  grow  in  dark  places,  or  upon 
old  trunks  of  trees.  Some  species  re- 
quire the  parts  of  fructification  only  to  be 
removed  ;  but,  besides  the  poisonous  spe- 
cies, all  are  liable  to  become  pernicious, 
unless  certain  precautions  ore  taken.  I( 
for  instance,  tiiey  have  lost  their  fresh- 
ness, or  are  in  a  state  of  decomposition, 
and  even  at  the  best  of  times,  tiiey  should 
be  eaten  with  moderation.  As  the  poi- 
sonous species  can  be  distinguished  by 
no  common  character,  it  is  better  to  use 
tliose  only  whose  innocence  is  well  estab- 
lished. Some  species  arc  employed  in 
dyeing  yellow.  Other  fung^  are  the  bane 
of  die  husbandman,  destroying  in  a  short 
time  the  fruits  of  his  labor;  as  blight,  mil- 
dew, &c. 

Funk,  Godfrey  Benedict ;  bom  at 
Hartensteiii,  in  die  county  of  Schonburg, 
in  1734:  His  education,  till  his  13th 
year,  was  conducted  in  his  father's  house. 
He  was  destined  to  theology,  but  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  tiie  profession  appeared 
to  him  too  great,  and,  in  1755,  he  Ijcgan 
the  study  of  the  law,  at  Leipsic,  by  the 
advice  of  Cromer ;  but,  in  the  following 
year,  Cramer,  then  court  minister  at  Co- 
penhagen, invited  him  into  his  house  as  a 
tutor  to  his  children.  Fmik  remained 
with  him  13  years,  smdying  theology,  and 
became  intimately  acquainted  with  some 
distinguished  men,  among  whom  was 
Klopstock.  In  17G9,  he  was  appointed 
teacher  at  the  royal  school  in  Magdeburg, 
of  which  he  became  rector  in  1772,  and 
retained  this  office  forty  years.  Funk 
was  one  of  the  best  of  teachers,  taking 
the  word  in  its  widest  extent.  He  de- 
voted himself  so  entirely  to  his  pupils, 
that  he  declined  the  honor  of  the  coun- 
eellorship  of  the  consistory,  offered  him 
by  Frederic  the  Great,  from  fear  that  it 
would  interfere  with  his  duties.  Funk 
died  June  18, 1814.  His  pupils  erected  a 
monument  to  his  memory,  and  his  bust 
was  placed  in  the  cathedral,  with  the 
inscription  Sdiolc^  eccUsuB,  jpatrue  decus. 
His  works  have  been  published  in  two 
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▼olumes,  with  a  triomphy.  Funk  pub* 
lislied  several  school  Dooks,  veiy  popular 
in  a  great  part  of  Germany. 

FuRCA,  or  Fork  Mountain  ;  a  moun- 
tain 13,171  feet  high,  in  the  Valois,  so 
called  because  the  country,  viewed  from 
the  mountain,  looks  like  a  fork,  or,  ac- 
cording to  some,  because  the  mountain 
has  two  points.  It  lies  on  the  north-east- 
em  side  of  the  Valois,  and  forms  the 
chief  central  point  of  the  high  Alps. 

F CRIES,  EuMEzriDEs,  Erinxtes  (ambng 
the  Romans,  JFWue,  and  Dir<t)]  deities 
in  die  Greek  mytliology,  who  were  the 
avengers  of  murder,  perjury,  and  filial 
ingratitude.  They  sprang  from  the  drops 
of  blood  which  fell  from  Uranus,  when 
he  was  mutilated  by  his  son  Kronos 
or  Saturn.  Others  make  them  the 
daughters  of  Acheron  and  Night  Later 
mythologists  reckon  three  of  tliem,  and 
call  thetn  ^^ledo,  Mtgttra  and  Tisiphont, 
iEschylus,  in  the  celebrated  tragedy  of  the 
Eunienides,  introduced  fifly  furies,  and 
with  them  Fear  and  Horror,  upon  tlie  stage. 
These  terrihJe  behigs  were  described  as 
clotlicd  in  black  robes,  witli  serpents  in- 
stead of  hair,  with  fingers  like  claws,  an 
outstretched  tongue,  eyes  dripping  vrith 
gore.  They  were  the  suckera  of  blood, 
from  whom,  when  satiated,  the  blood 
streamed  down  their  necks,  and  from 
whom,  when  enraged,  oozed  a  venom, 
that  spread  like  a  leprosy-spot,  wherever 
it  fell,  and  made  the  ground  barren.  They 
were  regarded  with  great  dread,  the 
Athenians  hardly  daring  to  speak  their 
names,  and  calling  them  only  the  vtM- 
rable  goddesses.  With  the  progress  of 
good  taste  and  information  among  the 
Greeks,  the  mythology  of  these  frightful 
fiends  underwent  several  changes.  The 
sculptors,  proceeding  on  the  idea  of  their 
being  hunters  of  men,  represented  them 
as  beautiful  hunting  nymphs,  whose  char- 
acter was  indicated  only  by  the  sternness 
of  their  expression,  by  the  torch,  dagger 
and  other  similar  emblems.  The  enlight- 
ened philosophers  first,  and  afterwards 
the  common  people,  saw  in  them  only  per- 
sonifications of  the  torments  of  a  bad  con- 
science. Then  it  was,  that  they  received 
the  name  of  EumenideSf  i.  e.  the  benevo- 
UnL  A  small  but  excellent  treatise  on 
this  subject  has  been  written  by  Botti- 
ger,  entitled  Die  Furienmaske  m  Trauer- 
spiel  wid  mif  BUdwerken  dor  aUm  Grk- 
chen  (Weimar,  1801). 

FuRT ;  a  German  ending  of  geograph- 
ical names,  meaning  a  ford  in  rivera;  as, 
Drcmkjwrl  (Frankfort),  Klctgenjwi. 

Fui^TH ;  a  manufacturing  town  in  Ba- 


varia, in  the  circle  of  theRezat,  at  the  con- 
flux of  the  Rednitz  and  Pegnitz ;  4  miles  W. 
of  Nuremberg ;  popuiatron,  16,700 ;  7000 
Jews:  It  contains  3  churches,  4  syna- 
gogues, and  a  Jewish  university,  with  300 
students.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly 
employed  in  manufactures,  as  glass  of  all 
kinds,  watches,  saddles,  stockuigs,  goM- 
beating,  joinery,  &c. 

Furze  (vkx  Europ(gus)  is  a  low, 
shrubby  plant,  very  haray,  and  very  abun- 
dant in  barren  soils  throughout  the  west 
of  Europe.  It  belongs  to  the  natural  or- 
der leguminosa.  The  stem  is  two  or 
three  feet  high,  very  much  branched,  and 
the  branches  spiny  at  the  summit;  the 
leaves,  simple ;  the  calyx,  persistent,  bi- 
partite ;  the  flowers,  solitary  and  yellow ; 
the  fruit  consists  of  an  inflated  hairy  pod, 
scarcely  longer  than  the  calyx.  It  often 
covers,  exclusively,  large  tracts  of  coun- 
try, and  makes  a  splendid  appearance 
when  in  flower.  In  barren,  sandy  soils, 
this  plant  is  cultivated  with  advantage  for 
fodder,  as  it  affords  green  succulent  food 
throughout  tlie  winter,  when  no  other  can 
be  obtained.  Horses  appear  to  be  partic- 
ularly fond  of  it ;  but  for  cattle,  it  is  ne- 
cessary first  to  bruise  it,  which  is  accom- 
plished by  a  machine  constructed  on  the 
principle  of  the  cider-mill.  Furze,  or 
whin,  as  it  is  sometimes  callefl,  is  also 
sometimes  used  for  fuel.  This  plant  is 
exceedingly  difficult  of  extirpation  when 
it  has  once  obtained  possession,  and  might 
not  prove  a  desirable  acquisition  were  it 
introduced  into  the  U.  States. 

Fur  Trade.  The  Indian  or  fur  trade 
commenced  early  in  the  17th  century,  and 
was  carried  on  by  the  early  French  emi- 
grants. Quebec  and  Montreal  were,  at 
first,  trading  posts.  The  trade  viras  then, 
as  now,  a  luirter  of  guns,  cloth,  ammuni- 
tion, &C.,  for  the  beaver  and  other  furs 
collected  by  the  natives,  and  was  effected 
by  the  intervention  of  the  vomgturSf  efir- 
gag4s,  or  coureurs  des  fcois.  These  men 
carried  burthens  of  merchandise  on  their 
backs  to  the  Indian  camps,  and  exchanged 
their  wares  for  peltries,  vntli  which  they 
returned  in  the  same  manner.  Sbortfy 
after  the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi,  per- 
manent houses,  and,  in  many  places, 
stockade  forts,  were  built,  and  men  of 
capital  engaged  in  the  trade.  Detroit, 
Mackinac  ana  Green  Bay  were  settled  in 
this  manner.  The  manner  of  the  fur 
trade  has  undergone  no  material  alteration 
since.  Traders  now,  at  least  with  the 
more  remote  tribes,  enter  the  Indian 
country  witii  boats  laden  with  goods,  and 
manned  with  Canadian   boatmen,  who 
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peribi'm  the  siinie  service  above  attrilmted 
to  their  ancestors.  The  engages  are  a 
hyardy,  patient  and  laborious  race,  habitu- 
aUy  making  exertions  of  which  no  other 
people  are,  perhaps,  capable,  and  endur- 
ing all  hanlships  and  privations  for  smiUl 
pay.  In  1670,  shortly  ailer  the  restoration 
of  Charles  II  of  England,  he  granted  to 
prince  Rupert  and  omers,  a  charter,  em- 
powering them  to  trade,  exclusively,  wi^ 
the  aborigines  on  and  about  Hudson's 
bay.  A  company,  then  and  afler  called 
the  Hudson^s  hmf  eompamf,  was  formed 
in  consequence.  The  trade  was  then 
more  lucrative  than  at  present  In  the 
winter  of  1783—4,  another  company  was 
,  formed  at  Montreal,  called  the  JvbrUi-vfeH 
Jur  company^  which  disputed  the  right 
of  the  Hudson's  bay,  and  actively  oppos- 
ed it  The,  earl  of  Selkkk  was,  at  that 
time,  at  the  head  of  the  Hudson's  hay, 
and  conceived  tlie  plan  of  planting  a  col- 
ony on  the  Red  river  of  lake  Winnepeg. 
Of  this  colony,  the  North-west  company 
was  suspicious.  In  consequence  of  this, 
and  the  evil  feelings  naturally  growing 
out  of  a  contrariety  of  interest,  a  war  en- 
sued between  the  servants  of  the  parties, 
and  a  loose  was  ffiven  to  outrage  and  bar- 
barity. Wearied,  at  last,  the  companies 
united,  and  are  now  known  by  the  name 
of  the  HadsorCs  bay  Jur  company.  The 
colony  established  oy  lord  Selkirk  soon 
broke  up,  the  settlers  coming  to  the  U. 
States.  Of  all  who  have  traded  with  the 
aborigines,  the  French  were  the  most  pop- 
ular and  successful.  They  did,  and  do 
conform  to  the  mannera  and  feelings  of 
the  Indians,  better  than  the  English  and 
Americans  ever  could.  Most  of  the  per- 
sons now  engased  in  the  fur  trade,  in  the 
region  north  of  the  Missouri,  are  French ; 
and  they  are  much  esteemed  by  the  na- 
tives, with  whom  they  frequently  inter- 
marry. The  male  offspring  of  these  alli- 
ances are  commonly  employed  as  interpre- 
ter^ engag^j  &c.  They  are  handsome, 
atUetic  men.  Mixing  the  blood  seems 
to  improve  the  races.  The  Indian  trade 
on  the  great  lakes  and  the  Upper  Missis- 
sippi, with  its  branches,  has  long  been  in 
possession  of  tlie  Mnrih  Ammean  far 
crnnpany,  the  principal  directors  of  which 
are  in  the  city  of  New  York.  In  the 
year  182^  a  new  company,  entitled  the 
Columbian  Jur  ewmimif^  was  organized, 
to  trade  on  the  St  reters  and  Mississippi. 
It  was  projected  by  three  individuals,  who 
had  been  tlirown  out  of  employ  by  the 
union  of  the  Hudson's  bay  and  North- 
west, as  before  mentioaed.  Its  opera- 
tioDs  sooQ  ezlended  to  the  lifisBOUD,  whith- 


er its  members  went  fhwn  the  souires  of 
the  St  Peter's,  with  carts  and  wagons, 
drawn  by  do^  When  it  had,  after  three 
years'  opposition,  obtained  a  secure  footinff 
m  the  countiY,  it  joined  with  tlie  North 
American.  There  was  another  company 
on  the  Missouri  at  the  same  time.  Fu» 
were  also  obtained  from  the  Upper  Mis- 
souri and  the  Rocky  mountains,  as  fol- 
lows: Large  bodies  of  men  (under  the 
pretence  of  trading  with  Indians,  to  avoid 
the  provisions  of  the  law)  were  sent  from 
St  Louis,  provided  with  .traps,  guns,  and 
all  things  necessarv  to  hunters  and  trap- 
peiB.  They  travelled  in  bodies  of  from 
50  to  200,  by  way  of  security  against  the 
attacks  of  the  savages,  till  they  arrived  at 
the  place  of  their  destination,  when  they 
separated,  and  puraued  the  fur-clad  ani- 
mals singly,  or  m  small  parties.  When 
their  object  was  effected,  tliey  assembled 
with  their  peltry,  and  descended  the  Mis- 
souri. They  did  not  always  invade  the 
pri^ileges  of  the  natives  with  impunity, 
but  sometimes  suffered  severely  in  life 
and  property.  This  mtem  still  contin- 
ues, and  its  operatives  K>rm  a  distinct  class 
in  the  state  of  Missouri.  The  articles 
used  in  the  Indian  trade  are  chiefly  these : 
coarse  blue  and  red  cloth  and  fine  scariet, 
guns,  knives,  blankets,  traps,  coarse  cot- 
tons, powder  and  ball,  hoes,  hatchets, 
beads,  vermilion,  ribbons,  kettles,  &c. 
We  know  no  Inc^ans  that  buy  horse  fur- 
niture, but  the  Saques  and  Foxes.  The 
furs  given  in  return  are  those  of  the  bea- 
ver (but  this  is  scarce  on  this  side  the 
Rocky  mountains),  otter,  musk-rat,  mar- 
ten, bear,  deer,  lynx  and  bufialo.  Racoons 
are  now  of  little  value.  The  fur-clad  an- 
imals, with  the  exception  of  the  mudc- 
rat,  are  now  almost  exterminated  on  the 
Mississippi  and  the  great  lakes,  owin^  en- 
tirely to  the  fur  trade.  The  skins  of  ani- 
mals killed  in  summer  are  good  for  noth- 
ing; and  the  further  north  the  fiira  are 
taken,  the  better  is  their  quality.  The 
course  of  a  trader  in  the  North-west  is 
this :  He  starts  from  Michilimackinac,  or 
St  Louis,  late  in  the  summer,  with  a 
Mackinac  boat,  laden  with  goods.  He 
takes  with  him  an  interpreter,  commonly 
a  half  breed,  and  four  or  five  mgagh. 
On  his  arrival  at  his  wintering  ground,  nis 
men  build  a  store  for  the  goods,  an  apart- 
ment for  hiin,  and  another  for  themselves. 
These  buildings  are  of  rough  logs,  plas- 
tered with  mud,  and  roofed  vrith  ash  or 
linden  slabs.  The  chimneys  are  of  clay. 
Though  rude  in  appearance,  there  is  much 
comfort  in  them.  This  done,  the  trader 
gives  a  great  portion  of  his  merchandise 
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to  the  Indians,  on  credit  These  credits  are 

from  $30  to  $200  in  amount,  according  to 
the  reputation  of  the  applicant  as  a  hunt- 
er.  It  is  expected  tiiat  the  debtor  will 
pay  in  the  Allowing  spring,  though,  as 
many  neglect  this  part  of  the  business, 
the  trader  is  compelled  to  rate  his  goods 
very  high.  Thus  the  honest  pay  for  the 
dishonest  Ardent  spirits  were  never 
much  used  among  the  remote  tribes.  It 
is  only  on  the  frontier,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  white  settlers,  that  the  In- 
dians get  enough  to  do  them  physical  in- 
jury, though,  in  the  interior,  tlie  traders, 
m  the  heat  of  opposition,  employ  strong 
liquors  to  induce  the  savages  to  commit 
outrage  or  to  defraud  their  creditors.  By 
this  means,  the  moral  principle  of  the 
idwrigines  is  overcome,  and  often  destroy- 
ed. Spirit  is  commonly  introduced  into 
their  country  in  the  form  of  high  wines, 
they  being  less  bulky,  and  easier  of  trans- 
portation, than  hquors  of  lower  proof!  In- 
dians, after  haying  once  tasteo,  become 
extravagantly  fond  of  them,  and  will 
make  any  sacrifice,  or  commit  any  crime, 
to  obtain  them.  An  interpreter  is  neces- 
sary to  a  fur  trader,  whether  he  speaks 
the  language  of  the  tribe  with  which  he 
deals  liimselt^  or  not  It  is  the  duty  of  an 
interpreter  to  take  charge  of  the  house, 
and  carry  on  the  business  in  the  absence 
of  the  principal.  He  also  visits  the  camps, 
and  watches  the  debtors.  Those  traders 
who  arc  employed  in  the  service  of  a 
company,  as,  for  mstance,  the  North  Amer- 
ican, are  called  derks^  though  they  seldom 
use  the  pen.  Many  of  them  cannot  write 
or  read.  They  receive  fix)m  $300  to  $800 
per  annum,  each.  Some  traders  venture 
into  the  Indian  country  on  their  own  ac- 
count ;  but  are  usually  overcome  by  the 
opposition  of  the  estabUshed  companies, 
whose  servants  employ  every  means  to 
ruin  them.  In  the  region  of  prairie,  dog 
riedges  are  used  for  transportation  in  the 
wijiter.  The  sledge  is  merely  a  flat  board 
tunied  up  in  front  like  the  runner  of  a 
sleigii.  The  dogs  are  harnessed  and 
driven  tandem,  and  their  strength  and 
powers  of  endurance  are  very  great  The 
laws  regulating  intercourse  with  the  In- 
dians require  the  traders  to  remain  in 
their  houses,  and  not  to  visit  the  Indians  in 
their  cami^s ;  but  they  are  universally  dis- 
regaixled.  It  is  better  for  tlie  savage  that 
they  should  be.  Traders  are  always  better 
dad  and  provided  for  travelling  than  In- 
dians, and  the  latter  are  saved  from  the 
danger  and  hardship  of  exposure  in  the 
open  prairie  in  winter.  The  competition 
that  naturally  results  from  tho  practice,  is 


of  advantage  to  them,  as  they  get  tiiar 

wants  supplied  cheaper  and  more  easily. 
Those  Indians  who  have  substituted  arti- 
cles of  European  manufacmre,  for  their 
primitive  arms  and  vesmients,  are  wholly 
dependent  on  the  whites  for  the  means  of" 
hfe,  and  an  embargo  on  the  trade  is  the 
greatest  evil  that  can  be&ll  them.  Did 
our  hmits  permit,  we  could  adduce  in- 
stances. The  fur  trade  demoralizes  ali 
engaged  in  it  The  way  in  which  it  ope- 
rates on  the  Indians  has  been  already 
partially  explained.  As  to  the  traders, 
they  are,  generally,  ignorant  men,  in 
whose  breasts  interest  overcomes  religion 
and  morals.  As  they  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  law  (at  least,  in  the  remote  re- 
gions), they  disregard  it,  and  often  com- 
mit or  instigate  actions  that  they  would 
blush  to  avow  in  civilized  society.  Most 
of  them  are  connected  with  Indian  wo- 
men, after  the  custom  of  the  country.  Jn 
consequence  of  the  fur  trade,  the  bufiak> 
has  receded  hundreds  of  miles  beyond 
his  former  haunts.  Formerly,  an  Indian 
killed  a  buf&lo,  made  garments  of  the 
skin,  and  fed  on  the  flesh  while  it  lasted. 
Now,  he  finds  that  a  blanket  is  lighter  and 
more  convenient  than  a  buffalo  robe,  and 
kills  two  or  three  animals,  witli  whose 
skins  he  may  purchase  it  To  procure  a 
gun,  ho  must  kill  ten.  The  same  causes 
operate  to  destroy  the  other  animals. 
Some  few  tribes,  the  Ottaways  for  exam- 
ple, hunt  on  the  diflferent  parts  of  their 
domains  alternately,  and  so  preserve  the 
game.  But  by  far'the  greater  part  of  the 
aborigines  have  no  such  regulation.  The 
fur-clad  animals  are  now  to  be  found  in 
abundance  only  in  the  fer  north,  where 
the  rigor  of  the  climate  and  the  difficulty 
of  transportation  prevent  the  free  access 
of  the  traders,  and  on  the  Upper  Missouri, 
and  towards  the  Rocky  mountains.  In 
tlie  hist  mentioned  of  these  retreats^  the 
enterprise  of  the  West  is  rapidly  exter- 
minating tliem  ;  and  the  time  is  not, 
probably,  far  distant,  when  the  fur  trade 
will  be  spoken  of  as  a  thing  that  has  ex- 
isted within  the  territory  of  the  U.  States. 
FnsELf,  Henry,  second  son  of  John 
Gasfmrd  Fuesdi,  which  is  the  more  cor- 
rect way  of  spelling  the  family  name,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  bom  in  1799,  at 
Zurich,  where  his  father  at  that  period  re- 
sided. An  extensive  collection  of  prints, 
to  which  he  had  access  in  his  youth,  firat 
inspired  him  with  a  strong  inclination  to 
practise  painting  as  a  profmion,  contrary 
to  the  wishes  of  his  ftither,  who  was  anx- 
ious to  see  him  in  the  church.  Many  of 
these  were  copies  from  the  woiks  of  Mi<> 
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ehael  Angeio,  with  whoee  |>eGitlMr  meritB 
and  Btyfe  the  young  artiflt  was  more 
especially  struck:  he  made  that  great 
master  ever  after  his  principal  raodeL  Be- 
ing placed,  in  pursuance  of  the  views 
which  his  father  entertained  for  him,  at 
the  Humanity  college,  he  there  contract- 
ed a  friendship  with  the  celehrated  Lava- 
ter.  The  two  friends  distinguished  them- 
selves by  the  zeal  and  ability  which  they 
displayed  in  bringing  to  justice  a  leading 
uiagistrate  in  one  of  the  bailiwicks  m 
Zurich,  who  had  committed  an  act  of 
glaring  oppression,  relying  on  his  wealth 
and  connexions  to  secure  him  impunity. 
A  j>ampblet  which  appeared  from  the 
pens  of  Fuseli  and  Lavater  compelled 
the  superior  authorities  to  take  the  matter 
up,  and  the  culprit  absconded  rather  than 
face  the  consequent  investigation.  But 
although  thus  far  triumphant,  the  secret 
enmity  which  this  af&iir  produced  against 
Uie  authors  proved  so  aiuioving,  that  in 
the  end  Fuseli,  afler  taking  his  degi^  in 
the  college,  accompanied  his  friend  to 
Vienna  and  Berlin,  in  which  latter  capital 
they  prosecuted  their  studies  for  some 
time,  under  the  learned  Suizer.  Here 
Fuseli  obtained  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  English  language,,  and  was  in- 
duced by  the  English  ambessador  at  that 
court,  sir  Robert  Smith,  who  was  much 

E leased  with  his  renins,  to  visit  England. 
a  1762,  he  arrived  in  London,  and,through 
the  introduction  of  his  patron's  letters, 
obtained  the  situadon  of  tutor  to  a  noble- 
man's son,  whom  he  accompanied  to 
Paris.  On  his  return,  in  1765,  appeared 
his  first  literary  production,  Reflections  on 
the  Painting  and  Sculpture  of  the  Greeks, 
and,  soon  after,  an  essay  in  defence  of 
Rousseau,  against  the  attacks  of  Voltaire. 
Some  of  his  early  sketches  being  about 
this  time  shown  to  sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
the  warm  encouragement  bestowed  on 
him  by  that  distinguished  artist  decided 
young  Fuseli's  fate,  and  he  determined  to 
devote  himself  to  painting.  His  first  pic- 
ture was,  Joseph  uiterpreting  the  Dreams 
of  the  chief  Baker  and  Butler.  In  the 
pursuit  of  his  profession,  Mr.  Fuseli,  in 
1770,  visited  Itidy  in  company  with  his 
friend  Armstrong,  and,  while  in  that  coun- 
try, transmitted  to  England  several  pic- 
tures, especially  two  taken  from  the  works 
of  Shakspeare — The  Death  of  Beaufort, 
and  A  Scene  from  Macbeth.  He  left  It* 
aly  in  1778,  and,  afler  paying  a  short  visit 
to  his  native  place,  returned  to  England, 
where  he  is  TOlieved  to  have  suggested  to 
the  late  aldennan  Boydell  the  idea  of 
forming  the  Shakspeare  gallery,  for  which 


institutkm  he  punted  eight  <^  his  best 
pictures.  In  1790,  he  became  a  royal 
academician,  and  in  the  course  of  the  next 
nine  years  painted  a  series  of  47  pictures 
from  Milton,  afterwards  exhibited  as  the 
Milton  gallery.  In  1799,  he  succeeded 
Mr.  Barry,  as  professor  of  painting  to  the 
royal  academy,  and,  in  1804,  Mr.  Wilson, 
as  keeper  to  that  association.  In  1806, 
he  gave  to  the  world  an  improved  edition 
of  Pilkington's  Dictionary  of  Painteis, 
and,  in  1817,  received  the  diploma  of  the 
fhst  class  of  the  academy  of  St.  Luke  at 
Rome.  Mr.  Fuseli  contniued  to  paint  till 
within  a  week  of  his  death,  which  took 
place  while  he  was  on  a  visit  to  the  count- 
ess of  Guildford,  at  Putney  Hill,  in  1825. 

Fusible  Metal  ;  an  alloy  of  three  parts 
of  lead  with  two  of  tin  and  five  of  bis- 
muth, which  melts  at  197°  Fahr. 

Fustic  Wood  is  of  a  yellow  color, 
and  contains  great  quantities  of  colorinir 
matter,  forming  the  most  durable  of  aU 
the  yellow  dyes,  which,  however,  is  most- 
ly used  in  compounding  green  and  a  va- 
riety of  drab  and  olive  colors,  as,  when 
employed  alone,  it  is  dull  and  deficient  in 
clearness.  This  wood  is  the  product  of 
the  Brousaonetia  Unctoria^  a  tree  allied  to 
the  mulberry,  inhabiting  the  West  Indies, 
Mexico,  Brazil,  Colombia,  and  particular- 
ly abundant  in  Campeachy,  whence  it  is 
exported  very  extensively.  It  also  grows 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  within  the  territo- 
ry of  the  U.  States,  extending  as  far  north 
as  the  river  Arkansas,  and  the  wood,  being 
remarkably  firm,  solid  and  elastic,  is  hiffh- 
ly  prized,  and  generally  used  by  the  In- 
dians of  those  parts  for  making  their  bows. 
It  is  there  known  by  the  appellation  of 
Osage  orange  or  bow-wood,  and  is  the 
machera  of  Nuttall.  It  is  described  as  at- 
taining the  height  of  60  feet  and  upwards 
in  die  West  Indies,  but  in  Louisiana  it 
reaches  only  25  or  30,  separating  near  the 
ground,  into  long,  slender,  flexuous  and 
terete  branches ;  the  bark  and  fruit,  when 
wounded,  exude  a  milky  juice ;  the  leaves 
are  alternate,  oval  and  entire,  ^ve  or  six 
inches  long  and  two  or  three  broad, 
smooth  and  shining  on  the  upper  surface ; 
the  fruit  resembles  IL  large  orange  in  ex- 
ternal appearance,  and  consists  of  woody 
fibres,  radiating  from  the  centre,  and  ter- 
minating in  a  mnulated  surface. 

Fux,  John  Joseph,  a  celebrated  contra- 
puntist'and  composer  of  sacred  and  the- 
atrical music,  during  the  reiffusof  the  em- 
perore  Leopold  I^  Joseph  1  and  Charles 
Vl,  bom  in  Stiria  about  the  year  1660, 
was  imperial  chapel-master  in  Vienna, 
and    held  this   office   about   40  yeanu 
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Charies  VI  eateeoied  him  to  much,  aa  to 
cause  the  gooxy  old  man  to  be  carried,  on 
a  litter,  from  Vienna  to  Prague  (1723),  to 
superintend  an  opera  at  the  coronation 
festival.  Fux  haa  great  influence  on  the 
musical  taste  of  his  time,  by  his  composi- 
tions. His  sacred  music  is  still  esteemed, 
particularly  a  missa  canomcoy  which  was 
published  in  Leipaic. 

Ftt,  John,  a  Dutch  painter,  bom  at 
Antwerp,  1625.  The  year  of  his  death  is 
not  known.  There  are  pictures  by  him 
as  early  as  1652.  His  subjects  were 
chiefly  game,  beasts,  birds,  fruit,  flowers. 


basB-relieft.  He  paintBd  much  with  Ru- 
bens, James  Jordaens,  and  Th.  Wille- 
bort;  and  his  pencil  was  so  prolific,  that 
almost   eveiy   important    collection    of 

GLintings  has  some  of  his  productioML 
is  drawing  is  highly  natural,  and  yet  el- 
egant; his  colpriAg,  flowing  and  vigor- 
ous ;  the  colon,  especially  in  the  ligfat,lajd 
on  richly.  In  all  these  qualities,  he  rivals 
De  Voes  and  Snyders.  He  was  also  dis- 
tinguished for  skill  in  the  art  of  etching. 
He  published,  in  1642,  two  series  of  rep- 
resentations of  ^nimwlg.  David  KooiDg 
was  his  scholar. 


G. 


O ;  the  seventh  letter'  in  the  English 
alphabet  If  we  bend  the  tongue  so  as  to 
form  an  arch,  which  presses  against  the 
roof  of  the  mouth,  and  produce  a  sound 
by  breathing  and  lowering  the  tongue,  the 
sound  is  called,  in  English,  hard  g.  If 
we  press  the  tongue  against  the  roof  in 
the  same  way,  and  expire  without  chang- 
ing its  position,  we  produce  the  strong 
German  guttural,  as  in  achy  or  the  Span- 
ish, as  in  muger.  If  we  press  the  tongue 
to  tlie  roof  in  the  same  way,  only  a  little 
more  towards  the  lips,  the  guttural  is  pro- 
duced, which  appears  in  the  German  ich 
and  brecheru  If,  with  the  tongue  thus 
situated,  we  breathe  more  soflly,  we  pro- 
duce the  German  J,  or  the  English  y,  as 
in  yellow.  If  we  press  the  point  ot  the 
tongue  against  the  fix>nt  part  of  the  roof^ 
and  partly  against  the  gum,  the  sound 
produced  is  the  English  soft  g,  as  in  gem, 
or  the  Italian  ge.  This  slight  difference 
in  the  mode  of  producing  these  sounds, 
is  the  reason  that  die  character  g  has 
been  used  to  express  all  of  tliem  in 
different  languages,  and  several  of  them 
in  the  same  kmguagcs.  G  is  nearly  con- 
nectwl  witii  C  (as  in  ca),  from  which  it 
originated  ;  hence  it  was  called  nova  am- 
9ona7is  l)y  Diomed,  1.  2,  page  417,  Putsch, 
The  Romans  began  to  use  it  late,  and, 
therefore,  c  and  g  are  often  written  for 
each  other,  as  Gaiua  for  Caius.  The  Ro- 
mans also  souietimes  used  it  for  Tt,  before 
Lfcom  the  Greek,  as  aggdus^  for  angt' 
,  iggerurU  for  ingcrunt ;  and  even  Ul- 
philas  writes  gg  for  ng,  as,  for  instance, 
Jiggr  for  JingcTf  aivaggdgo  for  tvangdi- 


urn,  iuggo  for  tongue  For  the  etymolo- 
gist, it  is  important  to  know  that,  in  Ger- 
man, the  ^  often  does  not  belong  to  the 
root,  but  IS  merely  a  contraction  of  the 
common  German  augment  gr,'  as  in 
gunti,  from  gt-anstygUMy  from  gt-Ued.  The 
sound  of  uf,  or  v,  very  neariy  approaches 
tliat  of  gu,  and  we  onen  find  them  inter- 
changed; for  instance,  William  or  ffU- 
hdm  into  GuHlaume  or  GtnlUdmOy  Vas- 
CO  into  Gascon ;  and  Spaniards,  when 
they  are  unable  to  pronounce  the  English 
to,  oflen  use  gu  instead,  and  say  guee  for 
we.  We  might  add,  that  Wales  is  called, 
in  French,  GaUes.  A  numeral  G  was  an- 
ciently used  for  400,  and  with  a  dash  over 
it,  for  40,000.  G,  in  music,  is  the  nomi- 
nal of  the  fifth  note  in  the  natural  diato- 
nic scale  of  C,  and  to  which  Guido  ap- 
plied the  monoeyllable  soL  It  is  also  one 
of  the  names  of  the  highest  cliff. 

Gabalis  (Comtede  Ciabalis,<mEntreiiin9 
sur  les  Sciences  secreUs) ;  a  romance  of  the 
last  part  of  the  17th  century,  the  autlior 
of  which,  the  abb^  de  Villais,  a  relatioB 
of  the  antiquary  Montfaucon,  bom  in  the 
year  1640,  vras  shot  in  1675,  while  on  a 
journey,  by  one  of  his  relations.  In  this 
romance,  he  exposed  the  cabala  (q.  v.^ 
to  ridicule,  the  friends  of  which  accusect 
him  of  having  attacked  holy  subjects,  and 
he  was  forbidden  to  enter  the  pulpit.  The 
romance  was  founded  on  the  Chiave  del 
Crabiiutto  of  Borry.  A  renowned  adept, 
the  count  of  Galwlis,  is  represented  as 
having  found  in  the  autlior  capacity  to 
understand  the  secrets  of  the  cabala,  and 
therefore  explains  to  him  the  secret  act- 
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ettce^  in  five  conversations.  Tiiis  would, 
probably,  be  known  only  to  those  who 
hod  occupied  themselves  with  the  history 
of  the  mystical  philosophy  of  the  Caba^ 
lists,  Gnostics  and  New  Platonists,  that 
mixture  of  Oriental  poesy,  Greek  philoso- 
phy and  Christian  religion,  if  modern  po- 
ets had  not  drawn  many  of  tlieir  fictions 
finm  the  demonology  here  set  forth. 
**The  immeasurable  space  between  the 
earth  and  the  heavens,"  said  the  count, 
**  has  many  nobler  inhabitants  than  birds 
and  insects ;  the  wide-extended  sea  has 
other  guests  than  fishes ;  the  depths  of  the 
earth  are  not  for  the  mole  alone ;  and  the 
element  of  fire,  fiir  nobler  than  the  three 
others,  is  not  made  to  remain  useless 
and  unoccupied."  Afler  this  intro- 
duction comes  the  theory  of  the  four 
spirits  of  the  elements,  which  are  the 
Sylphs  (spirits  of  air),  the  Undines  (spirits 
of  water),  the  Gnomes  (spirits  of  earth), 
and  the  Salamanders  (spirits  of  fire). 
How  welcome  such  a  system  of  pueu- 
matology  was  to  the  poets,  whom  the 
Christian  religion  had  deprived  of  their 
mythobgical  machinery,  without  aflfording 
an  adequate  substitute  in  the  iairies  and 
magicians,  and  how  much  romantic  poe- 
try has  gained  by  it,  is  evident  Tiiis 
system  furnished  Pope  with  the  machine- 
ry which  he  has  employed  with  so  much 
elegance  and  effect  in  his  Rape  of  the 
Lock. 

Gabler,  John  Philip;  bom  Juno  4, 
1753,  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  where 
his  father  was  actuary.  Afler  having  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  ancient  langua- 
ges and  classical  literature,  with  Wolf's 
philosophy  and  Baumgarten's  theology, 
be  enterefl  the  university  of  Jena,  in 
1772.  The  ardent  and  inquisitive  youth 
could  not  be  satisfied  with  the  study  of 
theology  as  then  conducted ;  but  the  lec- 
tures of  Griesbach  (who  came  to  Jena  in 
1775),  who,  a  short  time  before,  had  pub- 
lished his  New  Testament,  reconciled  him 
to  it  In  1783,  he  was  made  professor  of 
philoaophy  in  the  gymnasium  at  Dort- 
mund, and  two  years  after  he  received  a 
professorship  in  Altdorf.  In  1804,  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  theology  at  Jena, 
where,  in  1812,  afler  the  death  of  Gries- 
bach, he  came  into  the  office  of  first  theo- 
logical lecturer,  and  died  Februaiy  17, 1826. 
In  his  writings,  which  are  principally  de- 
voted to  the  criticism  and  explanation  of 
the  New  Testament,  he  showed  himself 
an  acute  reasoner  and  a  profound  scholar, 
free  firora  prejudice,  eveiy  where  following 
faifl  convictions ;  as,  for  instance,  in  his 
System  of  Hennweuticsof  tha  Naw  Tes- 


tament (Altdorf,  1788),  and  a  Historical 
Critical  Introduction  to  the  N.  T.  (at  the 
same  place,  1789).  His  edition  of  Eich- 
hom's  Urgescfdchte  has  much  merit  A 
supplement  to  this  is  his  New  Essay  on  the 
Mosaic  History  of  the  Creation  (Altdorf 
1795).  The  Theological  Journal,  which 
he  published  originally  with  Hanlein, 
Ammon  and  Paul,  but  subsequently  alone^ 
contained,  from  1796  to  1811,  a  series  of 
valuable  essays  of  the  most  distinguished 
writers  in  the  theological  dc{>artment.  His 
programmas  and  dissertations  are,  most' 
ly,  of  an  earlier  period.  In  1824,  he  pub- 
lished /.  J.  Griesbachii  Oprisc.  Acadeta, 

Gab  RES.    (See  Gxuhrcs.) 

Gabriel  {fvaro  of  God)',  according  to 
the  Jewish  mytlioiogy,  one  of  the  seven 
archangels  who  interpreted  to  the  prophet 
Daniel  his  dreams.  He  is  introduced  in 
the  story  of  Tobias.  According  to  tlie 
Biblical  history,  he  aimouncwi  to  Zacha- 
rias  the  birth  of  John,  and  to  Mary  tho 
birth  of  the  Savior.  The  rabbins  say,  ho 
is  the  angel  of  deadi  for  die  Israelites,  and 
all  the  souls  of  that  nation  are  delivered  to 
him  by  the  inferior  receivers  of  spirits,  or 
angels  whose  sole  business  it  is  to  n^ceive 
a  certain  spirit,  and  who,  after  delivering 
it  up,  quit  the  world.  According  to  tho 
Talmud,  Grabriel  is  a  prince  of  fire,  who 
presides  over  tliunder  and  the  ripening  of 
fruits.  By  the  command  of  Jehovah,  he 
set  fire  to  the  temple,  before  it  could  be 
burnt  by  the  soldiers  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
and  the  temple  uttered  its  own  lament. 
He  once  hunted  Leviathan,  and,  witli  the 
assistance  of  God,  conquered  him.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Mohammedan  theology,  he 
is  one  of  the  four  angels  peculiarly  favor- 
ed by  the  Deity,  employed  in  writing  the 
divine  decrees,  and  the  angel  of  revelation, 
in  which  capacity  he  dictated  the  whole 
Koran  to  Mohammed.  He  once  caught 
away  Mohammed,  and  transported  him 
so  rapidly  through  the  seven  heavens, 
that,  on  his  return,  he  found  a  vessel  yet 
in  the  act  of  falling,  which  he  had  over- 
turned on  his  departure. 

Gadfly.    (See  CElstrvu.) 

Gadsden,  Christopher,  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of  South  CoroUna,  was  bom  in  the 
year  1724.  In  1765,  he  was  chosen  one 
of  the  delegates  from  his  colony  to  the 
congress,  which  was  convened  at  New 
York  in  October  of  that  year,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  petitioning  against  the  stamp-acL 
He  was,  perhaps,  tlie  first  man  in  South 
Carolina,  who  foresaw  and  foretold  the 
views  of  the  British  goi-emment ;  and  when 
tho  obnoxious  act  was  repealed,  he  did 
not,  ]ik«  most  of  his  fellow  citizens,  per- 
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mit  himself  to  be  deceived  by  tlus  meas- 
ure, but  continued  to  urge  the  impossibili- 
ty of  a  reconciliation.  In  1774,  he  was 
again  chosen  a  member  of  congress,  and 
received  the  thanks  of  the  legiuature  of 
the  province,  for  his  services,  on  his  re- 
turn two  years  alterwarda  Aug.  27, 1780, 
some  months  subsequently  to  the  capitula- 
tion of  Charleston,  during  the  whoJe  of 
the  siege  of  which  he  remained  within 
the  lines,  he  was  taken  out  of  his  bed  and 
transported  to  Sl  Augustine  in  a  guard- 
ship,  together  widi  most  of  the  civil  and 
military  officers,  in  violation  of  the  rights 
of  prisoners  on  parole.  At  St  Augustine, 
he  bore  a  rigorous  confinement  of  42 
weeks  in  the  castle,  rather  than  accept  the 
parole  tliat  was  there  offered  to  him,  or, 
m  his  own  words,  enter  into  a  new  con- 
tract with  men  who  had  once  deceived 
him.  In  1782,  he  was  elected  governor 
of  the  state,  but  declined  the  office  on  the 
ground  of  being  incapacitated,  by  his  age 
and  infirmities,  from  discharging  its  du- 
ties with  the  vigor  which  the  times  re- 
quired. He  remained,  however,  in  the 
assembly  and  council,  where  he  strenu- 
ously opposed  the  law  for  confiscating  the 
estates  of  the  adherents  of  England,  al- 
though he  himself  had  suffered  great 
losses  of  properQT  amid  tiie  disturbances 
of  the  times.  He  died  in  September, 
1805,  in  the  82d  year  of  his  age. 

Gael.  The  Gael  belonged  to  the 
great  family  of  Celts,  a  nation  formerly 
inhabiting  a  great  extent  of  country,  of 
uncertain  origin.  Their  name  is  derived^ 
by  some,  from  the  Teutonic  word  WaUen, 
pronounced  VaUeny  signifying  to  wander, 
as  is  also  Wallia  or  Gallia,  Vandals,  Wal- 
loons {g  and  to  or  V  are  often  exchanged 
for  each  other;  see  the  article  G).  It 
is  supposed  to  have  been  given  them  on 
account  of  their  ancient  emigrations  in 
Asia  and  Italy.  (law,  i,  33, 38, 16 ;  Ftor.  2, 
11.)  From  Gaul,  they  pa^ed  over  into 
Britain  and  the  adjacent  isianda.  The 
ancient  Caledonians,  Picts  and  Scots  are 
of  the  same  origin,  as  are  also  the  Welsh, 
as  the  name  fFcdes  (in  French,  Gtdles)  in- 
dicates. Upper  Italy,  part  of  Germany, 
down  along  the  Danube  to  Pannonia  and 
IIl3rricum,  and  Helvetia,  were  occupied  by 
their  colonies.  At  the  period  when  his- 
tory first  gives  any  account  of  them,  tfiey 
were  not  without  traces  of  civilization,  as 
appears  from  the  singular  religion  of  the 
Dniids,  the  songs  of  the  bard^and  a  kind 
of  civil  and  religious  organization  exist- 
ing among  tiiem,  which,  in  consequence 
of  the  disunion  of  their  chiefs,  gave  vray 
before  the  Roooan  power.    One  tribe  of 


them  advanced  as  fior  as  Greece,  Thrace, 
Asia  Minor,  and  made  themselves  formi- 
dable under  the  name  of  Galatians.  (Pattf. 
M.  3.)  In  France,  probably,  but  few  of 
die  ancient  Gaels  survived.  At  an  eariy 
period,  they  were  pressed  on  one  side  by 
the  Belgians  and  Kymri ;  on  the  other,  by 
the  Romans,  and,  fmally,  overpowered  l^ 
the  Gennan  tribes.  Traces  of  them  re- 
mained only  in  remote  and  retired  dis- 
tricts, as  in  Ireland,  in  the  Hebrides,  and 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  (See 
Gaid.) 

Gadtc,  or  Erse,  is  the  name  of  that  dia- 
lect of  the  ancient  Celtic  language,  which 
is  spoken  in  the  Highlands  of  Seodend. 
According  to  the  opinion  of  antiquarians, 
the  Celtic,  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  inva- 
sion, was  universally  spoken  over  the  west 
of  Europe.  Thou^  it  is  divided  into  a 
variety  of  dialects,  yet  they  all  show  the 
clearest  proofs  of  a  common  orifin.  The 
most  remarkable  dialects  of  uie  C^c 
still  in  existence,  are  the  Gaelic,  the 
Welsh,  the  Manks,  the  Irish.  Another 
dialect,  the  Conush,  was  qmken  within 
the  memory  of  man.  (See  the  IntrothK- 
turn  to  Alackintosh's  mitory  of  England.) 
To  this  list  may  be  added  the  dialect 
spoken  by  the  natives  of  the  province 
of  Bretagne,  in  France.  The  Gaefic, 
which,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  has  re- 
tained, in  a  considerable  degree,  its  origi- 
nal purity,  is  bold,  expressive  and  copi- 
ous. It  derives  no  asostance  fit>m  the 
langUR^  either  of  Greece  or  Rome,  fiom 
which  if  differs  in  its  structure  and  for- 
mation. Having  affixes  and  prefixes,  it 
greatiy  resembles  the  Hebrew,  particular- 
W  in  the  inflexions  of  its  nouns  and  verbs. 
Like  the  modem  French,  it  knowB  only 
two  genders,  masculine  and  feminine.  If 
ever  the  Graelic  possessed  an  alphabet  pe- 
culiar to  itself  no  traces  of  it  now  remaiii. 
Nor  can  it  boast  of  any  original  literaiy 
production,  unless  the  poems  of  Ossian  be 
allowed  to  form  an  exception.  The  Scrip- 
tures and  other  relicious  books  have  been 
translated  into  Gaelic  for  the  use  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Higfalanda  More  than 
two  thirds  of  the  names  of  places  in  the 
united  kingdom  of  Grreat  Britain  and 
Ireland   are  of  Celtic  origin.     Not  ma- 


ny years  since,  a  chapel  was  opened 
in  London,  for  the  perfomumce  of  divine 
worship  in  Gaelic,  according  to  the  fonns 
of  the  church  of  Scotland. 
Gabta,  duke  of.  (See  Gauduu) 
GaSta,  a  Neapditan  fortress,  on  the 
gulf  of  Gacta,  Ion.  13»  3?  E.,  laL  41* 
&  N^  vrith  lO^OO  inhabitants,  is  tiie  we 
of  a  bishop,  and  is  ncuated  about  20 
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I  firam  Borne,  «Bd  Id  fixxn  Ka|^ 
mon  a  promoiitoiy,  which,  oeoording  to 
Virgil  (jBn.  viL  1.),  has  its  name  from 
Caieta,  the  mine  of  JEntw*  It  waa 
fiMinded  before  Rome,  and  had,  for  some 
time  after  the  downftU  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, a  republican  conatitution.  It  waa 
•Aerwarda  governed  by  dukea,  who  ac- 
knowledged the  nope  aa  their  feudal  lord. 
Gaeta  is  one  of  the  atroncest  fixtresea  of 
Europe,  aa  it  can  be  attacked  by  land  only 
6om  a  narrow  i8thinu&  The  environs  of 
this  ancient  city  aie  enchanting,  and  the  map 
ny  pretfy  villas  in  the  subtnrbs  (the  ancient 
Romans  built  many  country  houses  here 
along  the  fertile  coast)  render  the  whole 
i»enery,  with  its  vineyards  and  olive-gar- 
dens, veiy  romantic.  In  the  middle  ages, 
€teeta  was  besieged  several  times,  particu- 
larly in  1435^  by  king  Alphonso  <n  Arra- 
gon.  In  modem  times,  it  has  sustained 
three  memorable  aeges:  in  1708,  when  it 
was  taken  by  assault  by  the  Austrians, 
afier  a  siege  of  three  months;  iu  1734, 
when  it  surrendered,  after  a  siege  of  five 
months,  to  the  united  army  of  France, 
Gam  and  Sardinia.  It  was  besieged  in 
I0O6,  ^  the  Frenoh,  when  the  prince  of 
ifesse-rhilippsthal  reftised  to  surrender  it 
after  the  capture  of  Naples.  He  was 
finally  wounded  and  obliged  to  retire  to 
Sicily,  and  Gaeta  surzendered  July  18tb, 
after  a  siege  of  five  months. 

Gaoe,  Thomas,  the  last  ffovemor  of 
Massachusetts  appointed  b^  the  king,  waa 
an  officer  of  oistinction  in  the  British 
army.  He  came  to  America  as  a  lieuten- 
ant under  general  Braddock.  He  was 
present  in  the  battle  in  which  that  general 
received  his  mortal  wound,  and,,  assisted 
hy  another  officer,  carried  him  fit>m  the 
field.  In  1758,  he  held  a  colonel's  com- 
mission. He  was  appointed  governor  of 
Montreal  in  1760,  and,  in  1763,  succeeded 
general  Amherst  aa  commander-in-chief 
of  the  British  forces  in  North  America. 
In  1774,  he  succeeded  Hutchinson  aa 
governor  of  MasBacfausetts,  and,  being  fur- 
nished with  several  regimenta  to  support 
his  measures,  soon  b^;an  the  course  of 
illegal  and  oppressive  acti^  which  drew 
4m  the  war  of  the  revolution.  In  1775, 
Che  provincial  congress  of  Massachusetls 
dedared  him  an  enemy  to  the  colony,  and 
released  the  inhalntants  ftom  all  obli«i^ 
tion  to  obey  him.  Not  kmff  after,  he 
returned  to  England,  where  ne  died  in 
1787. 

GAOBiur,  Hans  Christopher  Ernst,  baron 
of;  bom  1786;  apolitical  writer,  oniUNrand 
statesman,  ambaMador  extraordinaiy  and 
r  of  the  king  of  the 


Nedieriaads^  aa  gmBd^dnka  of  Lunra* 
burg,  at  the  Gennan  diet,  and  to  the  fine 
ci^  of  Franklbrt.  He  went,  after  the 
peace  at  Luneville,  to  Paris,  where  ha 
was  one  of  the  negotiators  most  distin- 
guished hy  Talleyrand.  He  afterwards 
onitted  the  service,  and  went  to  Vienna. 
About  this  time,  he  wrote  a  work  distin- 
guished for  spirit  and  information,  wluch 
appeared  without  his  name— 4he  Results 
of  the  History  of  Bfanners.  At  Vienna, 
in  1812,  appeared  the  first  volume,  in 
quarto,  of  the  Naticmal  Histoiy  of  the  Ger- 
mans--a  work  that  excited  great  attendoo. 
The  second,  improved  edition,  in  octane 
appeared  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  in 
1823;  the  second  volume  (eztendinglo 
the  dominion  of  the  Franks),  in  IsML 
He  took  part  in  a  plan  for  a  new  insur- 
rection m  the  Tyrol,  1812—13,  but,  this 
fiiiling,  he  retired  from  Austria,  and  went 
to  the  Rttssian-Pruasian  head-quarter& 
and  thence  to  England.  In  1814  and 
1815,  he  was  employed  in  very  important 
sendees  by  the  house  of  Ovange.  In 
1815,  he  went  to  Paris  to  the  eonffreai^ 
effected  die  augmentation  of  the  new  iEin|p- 
dom  of  the  Netheiiands,  insisted  in  vam 
on  the  restoration  of  Alnoe  to  Germany, 
and  contributed  to  the  restitution  of  the 
works  of  art  to  their  former  owneiB.  He 
appeared,  till  1818,  in  the  meetings  of  the 
diet  of  the  German  confederation,  where 
he  displayed  much  talent,  independence, 
patriotism,  and  zeal  for  the  welfture  of 
Germany.  He  has  published  Pihea 
rMatioes  au  demiar  DraSU  dts  PvisKmeu 
jmUes  avee  la  Ftanu  (Frankfort,  1816), 
and  other  works. 

Gail,  Jean  Baptiste,  a  distinguished 
Greek  scholar,  bom  at  Paris  in  17^5,  was 
made  professor  of  the  Greek  language  in 
the  etiUge  dt  France^  in  1792.  At  that 
time  appeared  the  first  edition  of  his  Idyls 
of  Theocritus  (Greek,  French  and  Latin, 
Paris,  1792).  In  1809,  he  was  received 
mto  the  third  class  of  die  national  insti- 
tute. In  18H  Louis  XVIII  confeired 
upon  him  the  cross  of  the  legion  of  honor, 
and  appointed  him,  in  November  of  the 
same  year,  superintendent  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  manuscripts  of  the  royal  libia- 
ry.  For  several  years,  he  lectured  pub- 
hcly  upon  the  Greek  language  and  Uterar 
ture..  Hia  bold  attacks  upon  fiu;tB  gen^ 
erally  admitted  (particularly  in  his  i2fr- 
dierdyu  hidorique$  et  inUiktkra  swrlaO^ 
ogrophie  wmfvarU  pat  ipoque,  where  he 
wished  to  stnke  firom  the  charts  the  two 
ancient  cities  Delphi  and  Olymiria,  and 
give  an  entirely  new  view  of  the  battles 
of  Blantinea,  Plataa  and  Marathon)  «s- 
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aosed  bun  to  die  eenBine  of  his  cofleagmB. 
Three  coUecdone  of  Gail's  editions  of 
Cheek  writen,  with  Latin  end  French 
translations,  have  appeared.  Among  tftiem 
aro  ThucydidesyXcnophontthe  three  pas- 
toral poetB,  sereral  works  of  the  Attic  ora- 
ton,  of  Lucian,  some  dialogues  of  Plato, 
Anacreon,  &c  The  15th  and  16th  vol- 
umes of  his  peitly  controversial  journal, 
Lt  PkHiolofut,  cu  Reehar€ke$  hiti^  geo- 
m^  mtZtt,  efe^  appeared  at  Paris,  in 

OAfixuKDE  (Italian,  GagUarda) ;  an  an- 
cient Italian  dance,  of  a  sportive  character 
and  lively  movement,  the  air  of  which 
was  in  triple  time.  It  was  called,  like- 
wise, Rommuque,  because  it  was  said  to 
have  come  originally  from  Rome. 

Oaius.    (See  CaSua.) 

Galactometbr  (ffii&-meflWttre),  invent- 
ed by  Cadet  de  Vaux.  The  first  degree 
shows  all  pure  nulk.  The  second,  milk 
with  a  fourth  water;  the  third,  milk  with 
a  third  wat^;  the  fourth,  milk  with  half 
water.  Every  one  knows  that  the  milk 
is  richer  towaids  the  end,  than  at  the  be^ 
ginning  of  the  milking^.  The  milk  of  a 
pngnant  cow,  too,  is  richer  than  that  of 
one  which  has  just  begun  to  be  milked. 
Food,  season  and  rain  exerciK  a  great 
influence  on  the  quality  of  butter  in  die 
milk.  The  instrument  seems^  therefore, 
to  be  tmcertain. 

Gai.atba  ;  daughter  of  Nereus  and  Do- 
rid.  The  Cyclops  Polvphemus  peree- 
cuted'  with  his  love  the  charmin||[  nymph, 
though  he  gained  nothing  but  ridicule  in 
return.  Tm  fiiir  shepherd  Acis,  of  Sicily, 
enjoyed  her  afiection,  and  suffered  death 
on  her  account ;  for  Po^hemus,  surpris- 
ing them  in  tender  embraces,  and  mad 
with  jealocny,  huiM  a  rock  at  them,  which 
dashed  Acis  in  pieces,  while  Galatea  es- 
caped into  the  sea.  Acis  was  transformed 
into  a  fountain,  and  hastened  to  meet  lus 
mistress  in  a  safer  region. 
*  Galatia;  a  part  of  Phrygia  Major, 
inhabited  by  the  Galatians,  a  mixture  of 
Greeks  and  Gauls  (Cettet);  thence  also 
the  name  ChMograci,  and  later,  €kdaU^ 

OAI.AXT  {ViaLacUa,  or  MUky  Way\  in 
astronomy;  that  kmg,  luminous  track  or 
aone,  which  encompasses  the  heavens, 
fonningneariv  a  great  circle  of  the  celes- 
tial Sjphere.  It  is  inclmed  to  the  plane  of 
the  ecliptic  at  about  an  angle  of  60°,  and 
cuts  it  nearly  at  the  two  solstitial  points. 
it  travenes  the  constellations  Cassiopeia, 
Peneus,  AurLn,  Orion,  G^nini,  Canis 
Major  and  the  Ship,  where  it  appears  most 
brilliant  in  southern  latitudes;  it  dien 
through  the  foot  of  the  Centaur, 


the  Gross,  the  soulhem  Triangle^  mod 
returns  towards  tht  north  far  the  AHar, 
the  tail  of  the  Scorpion,  and  the  are  of 
Sagittarius,  where  it  divides  into  two 
bruiches,  passing  throuf^  Aquila,  Saatta, 
the  Swan,  Serpoitarius,  the  head  or  Co- 
pheus,  and  returns  into  Cassiopeia.  The 
ancients  had  many  singular  ideas  as  to  the 
cause  of  this  phenomoion ;  but  modem 
astronomers  have  long  attributed  it  to  a 
great  assemblage  of  stars,  and  doctor  Her- 
schel  has  confirmed  these  conjectures^ 
having  discovered,  in  a  space  of  sLout  15^ 
long,  by  3°  broad,  no  less  than  50,^ 
stars.  This,  however,  instead  of  saddying 
the  curiosity  of  astronomers,  only  gave 
rise  to  ftjther  inquiries  and  hypotheses; 
amongst  others,  that  of  doctor  lierschd, 
which  is  voy  interesdng.  He  supposes  the 
sidereal  universe  tobemstributedintoneb- 
ulee  and  clusters  of  stars,  and  the  Milky  Way 
to  be  that  perticufaur  cluster  in  whuch  our 
sun  is  placMsd.  In  a  paper  on  the  eoo- 
struction  of  the  heavens,  doctor  Herschd 
says,  it  is  veiy  probable,  that  the  great 
stratum,  called  the  MSOn  Wag,  is  that  in 
which  the  sun  is  plaoeo,  though  perhaps 
not  in  the  centre  of  its  thickness,  but  not 
fiur  from  the  place  where  some  smaller  stra- 
tum branches  from  it  Such  a  supposi- 
tion will  satisfactorily,  and  with  great  am- 
plidty,  account  for  all  the  phenomena  of 
the  Milk^  Way,  which,  according  to  this 
hypothesis,  is  no  other  than  the  ^ipear- 
ance  of  the  projection  of  the  stars  contain- 
ed in  this  stratum  and  its  seoondaiy 
branch.  Doctor  Herschel  then  solves  a 
general  problem  for  computing  the  len^ 
of  the  visual  ray.  The  tele^o^  which 
he  used  will  reach  to  stars  497  times  the 
distance  of  Sirius.  Now,  Sirius  cannot  be 
nearer  than  100,000  X  190,000,000  miles ;  * 
therefore  doctor  Herschd^s  telescope  wifl  at 
least  reach  to  100,000  X  190,000,000  X  497 
miles.  And  doctor  Herschel  says^  diet  in 
the  most  crowded  part  of  the  Milky  Way, 
he  has  had  fields  of  view  that  contained 
no  less  than  588  stars,  and  these  were  con- 
tinued for  many  minutes,  so  that,in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  he  has  seen  116,000  stars  pass 
through  the  field  of  view  of  a  telescope  of 
only  15^  aperture;  and,  at  another  time^ 
in  41  minutes,  he  saw  258,000  stars  pass 
through  the  fiekl  of  his  tdescope.  Every 
improvement  in  his  telescope  discovered 
stars  not  seen  before,  so  that  there  ap- 
pears no  bounds  to  their  number,  <»-  to  the 
extent  of  die  universe. 

Galea,  Sersiua,  or  Servnis  Sulpicius ; 
successor  of  Nero,  bora  B.  C.  4,  of  the 
ancient  and  celehnited  ftmilv  of  the  Sul- 
piciL    He  was  made  pretor  before  he  had 
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VMchad  the  kwjKil  age,  then  governor  of 
Aquttania,  and,  a  year  after,  consul.  Ca* 
ligula  appointed  him  general  in  Germany. 
He  soon  repuJaed  the  Germans  who  had 
invaded  Gaul,  and  restored  the  ancient 
military  discipline.  AAer  the  death  of  Ca- 
li^la,  he  caused  his  troopa  to  swear  alle- 
giance  to  Claudius,  who  received  him,  for 
this  service,  anioii|;  his  most  confidential 
friends,  and  sent  hrni,  as  proconsul,  to  Af> 
rica,  where  great  confusion  prevailed.  In 
two  years,  Galba  restored  order,  obtained 
the  honors  of  a  triumph,  and  was  received 
among  the  priests  of  Augustus.  He  lived 
aftenrazds  in  retirement  till  the  middle  of 
Nero's  reign,  that  he  niight  avoid  exciting 
suwioion.  Nero  appointed  him  governor 
of  Hispania  Tanaconensis ;  but  soon  after 
became  so  exasperated  against  him,  that 
he  ordered  him  to  be  secretly  assasBinated. 
Galba  then  revolted  a^mst  the  emperor, 
but  became  involved  m  great  difficulties, 
when  news  arrived  of  the  death  of  Nero 
(A.  D.  68) ;  and  he  himself  was  choaen 
en^ieror  by  the  pretoiian  cohorts  in 
Rome.  Ambaasadois  firom  the  senate 
made  known  to  him  his  elevation.  He 
went  directly  to  Rome,  and  caused  several 
insurgents  to  be  executed.  By  this  act, 
aa  w^  as  by  his  indulgence  to  his  fiienda, 
whom  he  suffered  to  rule  him  absolutely, 
and  by  his  excessive  avarice,  he  excited 
univeraal  di^>leasure.  Scarcely  had  ha 
entered  upon  his  second  consulship, 
when  the  legions  in  Upper  Germany  re- 
voked against  him.  This  induced  hrni  to 
choose  a  colleague  in  the  government, 
under  the  name  of  an  adopted  son.  In- 
atead  of  Otho,  who  was  favored  by  the 
aoldiery,  he  selected  Piso  Licinianus,  who 
was  hated  by  them  on  account  of  his  rigid 
▼irtue.  Otho,  offended  by  this  neglect, 
naolved  to  get  possession  of  the  throne 
by  force  of  arms.  The  pretorian  cohcHts 
first  declared  themselves  in  his  favor,  and 
Gialba,  octemptine  in  vain  to  restore  order, 
was  attacked  and  alain  A.  D.  69.  He  was 
72  years  old,  and  had  reigned  three 
months. 

GjLhBAimu  is  the  concrete  juice  of  the 
MoA  galbanifarunif  a  shrubby  plant,  be- 
longing to  the  natural  order  umbeUt/erce, 
and  is  usually  imported  from  Syria,  Per- 
■a  and  the  East  Indies.  The  galbanum 
of  commerce,  however,  is  perhaps  obtain- 
ed  frotn  sevearal  species  of  bubon.  This 
gum-resin  comes  iu  large,  soft,  ductile 
masses,  of  a  whitish  color,  becoming  yel- 
lowish with  age,  and  possessing  an  acrid, 
Utter  taste,  with  a  strong,  disagreeable 
odor.  In  its  medical  properties,  it  is  in- 
tennediate  between  ammoniac  and  aasa^ 


fcBtida,  which  are  Ebewiee  the  prodndi 
of  plants  of  the  same  natural  order.  At 
present,  it  is  laiely  used,  but  in  combinaF 
tion  with  other  articles^  it  forms  some  offi- 
cinal preparations. 

Galen,  Claudius;  a  Greek  phyncian, 
horn  A.  D.  131,  at  Pergamus,  in  Asia  Bfi- 
nor.  His  father,  Nicon,  an  able  architeet 
and  mathematician,  gave  him  a  careftd 
education,  and  destined  him  to  die  study 
of  medicine.  After  having  enjoyed  the 
instructions  of  several  renowned  physi- 
cians, Galen  visited  Lycia,  Palestine  and 
Alexandria,  then  the  capitid  of  the  literary 
worid.  He  attended  pardculariy  to  anat*- 
omy,  and  returned  to  Pergamus,  his  na- 
tive city,  at  the  age  of  38,  where  he  re- 
ceived a  public  appointment  A  seditioii 
induced  him,  when  34  yeare  of  age,  to  co 
to  Rome,  where  he  acquired  great  celeb- 
rity by  his  successful  cures,  and  by  hn 
skill  in  prognostics.  He  also  drew  upon 
himself  the  envy  of  the  other  phyaicianB 
to  such  a  degree,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
give  up  the  aelivery  of  his  anatomiod  lee- 
tures,  and  finally  to  so  to  Greece,  just  aa 
a  contagious  disease  nroke  out  in  Kome. 
He  travelled  through  various  countries  to 
investigate  the  most  remarkable  produc- 
tions of  nature  and  difiEerent  medicines^ 
and,  a  year  after,  he  was  invited  to  Aqui- 
leia  by  the  emperors  Marcus  AureHus  and 
Lucius  Verus.  Here  he  prepared  the 
T^ieriaetu  Galen  had  greatmeritaa  a  phy- 
sician and  philosopher,  especially  by  com- 
pleting the  empirical  pathology,  and  laying 
the  foundation  fiir  a  just  theory  of  sensa- 
tion, and  the  peculiar  animal  functions  of 
the  body.  His  writings  give  evidence  of 
deep  reflection,  as  well  as  a  historical 
knowledge  of  the  old  Greek  systems  of 
philosophy,  and  extend  to  eveiy  depart- 
ment of  medicine.  Numerous  as  those 
extant  are,  we  have  now  only  a  part  of  hia 

E reductions;  for  many  were  burnt  when 
is  bouse  in  Rome  was  consumed.  Ac- 
cording to  Fabricius,  we  have  83  genuine 
writings  of  Galen,  18  manifesdy  spurioos^ 
fragments  of  19  which  are  lost,  and  a 
commentary  on  18  works  by  Hippocntea. 
Of  his  lost  works,  50  medical  and  118 
mostly  philosophical,  are  mentioned  in  the 
BibUaiheca  of  Fabricius.  The  oldest  snd 
most  complete  edition,  in  Greek  only,  is 
the  AldinS,  1535,  folio,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Greek  edition  of  Basle,  15^ 
folio,  and  the  Grseco-Latin  one,  in  ISfUio 
volumes,  by  Ren.  Chartier,  with  the  woiks 
of  Hippocrates  added,  Paris,  1679.  In 
1819,  doctor  Kikhn,  in  Leipac,  imdertook 
a  new  edition  in  Greek  and  Latin. 
GAi.Eir,  Chzistoi^er  Bemhard  van,  the 
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WSfSkB  InBDop  of 
dent  fiunSy  or  Wotphalia,  at  fim  entered 
Ifae  miliiafy  eervicey  which  he  afterwarde 
left  for  the  church.  In  16G0t,  he  was 
choeen  prince-biehop  of  MmMtBr,  but  was 
obliged  to  beaesn  the  city  on  account  of 
dhe  opposition  of  the  citizens.  He  con- 
^jneied  it  in  1661,  and  built  a  citadel  to 
■ecuie  his  power.  In  1664,  he  was  ap- 
poimed  one  of  the  leaden  of  the  iropenal 
amy  againM  the  Tuiks  in  Hungaiy.  In 
the  following  year,  he  took  up  arms  for 
Eoglaad  against  the  Dutch,  and  gained 
many  adrantam  over  them.  Peace  was 
Mocludod  in  1666,  by  the  mediation  of 
Louis  XIV.  In  1672,  the  war  broke  out 
anew,  in  consequence  of  srane  tenitoiy 
which  Holland  widiheld  from  him.  In 
alliance  with  Fnnoe,  he  took  from  the 
United  Stiles  sevend  cities  and  stronr 
koMsL  The  emperor  having  oompelled 
him  to  conclude  a  peace,  he  united  hinn 
nlf  with  Denmark  against  Sweden,  and 
nade  new  conquests.  In  1674,  he  formed 
an  alliance  with  Spain,  and  gave  battle  to 
the  Dutch  troops.  He  was  a  man  of  ez- 
tnoidinary  emeiprise,  one  of  the  greatest 
generals  of  his  tune,  an  adroit  dipfomatist 
m  the  school  of  Ferdinand  of  Bavaria, 
and,  if  he  had  poiussod  as  much  power 
as  courage,  micnt  have  become  a  second 
Alexander.  He  died  Sept.  19,  1678,  in 
the  74tfa  year  of  his  ace. 

QALEBAf  in  mineralogy;  the  sulphuret 
of  lead,  found  both  in  masRs  and  crystal- 
lised. The  primitive  form  of  its  ciystals 
is  a  cube ;  its  color  is  bluish  oniy,  like 
lead,  but  brighter;  lustre,  metidlic;  tex- 
ture, foliated;  fragmenti,  cubical;  sofi^ 
but  brittle;  specific  gravitjr,  7iQ  to  7.587 ; 
efiervesoes  with  nitric  and  muriatic  acids ; 
it  contains  from  45  to  83  lead,  and  from 
<Xi66  to  .16  of  sulphur,  generally  some 
silver,  and  sometimes  abo  antimony,  zinc, 
iron  and  bianuth.  Before  the  blow- 
pipe, it  usually  decrepitBteB,  and  on  char- 
coal is  decomposed  and  melted,  yielding  a 
globule  of  metallic  lead.  Sometimes  ue 
silver  is  in  the  proportion  of  10, 20, 40l,  w 
oven  more  than  100  ounces  to  a  ton  of  the 
ore.  It  is  then  worked  as  an  ore  of  sil- 
ver, and  called  (v^pflnfifowtt  guiemi.  The 
varieties  oontainmg  the  most  silver,  do 
not  possess  the  highest  lustre  nor  the 
nalcBt  color.  In  fiust,  they  are  sometimes 
olackish-cray.  Galena  is  sometimes  con- 
taminatedf  by  rilex  and  lime.  Some  va- 
rieties do  not  vield  more  than  50  or  60 
per  cent  of  lead.  Sulphuret  of  lead 
oocniB  in  primitive  and  transiticMi  moun- 
tains, but  is  more  fre<|uently  found 
in  sermndaty  totka,  eiyewaliy  in  com^ 


pact  fimestone.  Its  beds 
temate  with  shell  limestone.  It  has  al- 
so been  found  in  beds  of  coal,  aad  las 
veins  sometimes  contain  bitmnen.  Sol- 
phuret  of  lead  constitules  beds  and  veins^ 
iM>th  of  which  are  sometinies  verjr  exieo* 
sive.  It  is  found,  more  or  lees,  m  eveiy 
country.  In  England,  it  is  very  aboa- 
dant  It  is  widely  dioDerwd  over  the  U. 
States.  The  mines  of  the  Misnuri  Ukd 
of  the  North-weslem  territory,  are  vefr 
rich.  The  deporit  of  galena,  in  whidb 
the  mines  of  Minouri  are  situated,  is  evi- 
dently one  of  the  most  extensive  and  im- 
portant hitherto  diacovered.  Most  of  the 
mad  of  commeree  is  obtained  from  gato- 
na,  and  usually  contains  a  little  stiver. 
The  aimual  produce  of  all  the  lead  minaa 
of  Great  Britain  is  between  45,000  and 
48,000  tone,  and  is  obtained  chiefly 
galena.    (See  LuuL) 

Gaubna  is  an  infant  town  in  die  i 
9f  Illinois,  situated  near  die  north-west 
angle  of  the  state,  at  the  month  of  the 
Fever  river,  cm  the  MissimppL  It  is  the 
seat  of  rary  rich  and  productive  lead 
mines,  the  working  of  which  constitutes 
.almost  the  only  occupation  of  the  inhabt- 
taatB.  In  the  year  1828,  lead  to  die 
amount  of  12,000,000  pounds  was  taken 
from  these  mines.  The  settlement  of 
the  town  was  begun  about  four  yeas 
ago,  and  it  contains  at  preaent  (1830)  be- 
tween 6 and  700  inhabitancy  Thepros- 
perity  of  the  place  has  been  seiiousir 
chedked  within  the  last  year  (1839-^), 
in  cooseouence  of  the  extremdy  reduced 
price  of  lead,  the  only  article  of  produce 
which  it  fomishes  for  exportation.  Agri- 
culture is  much  neglected,  and  is  prose- 
cuted no  farther  than  is  necessary  finr  sup- 
plying the  immediate  wants  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. Mechanics  of  several  kinds  are  be- 
ginning to  settle  in  the  place,  and  two 
weekly  newn^pers  are  pnnted  there.  It 
is  regularly  visited  by  steam-boats  from  St. 
Louis.  There  is  a  military  post  near  the 
town,  on  the  c»posite  bank  <»  the  Missis- 
aippi,  called  Art  JbrmMbnmg, 
Galerists.  (See  AnaSu/tUts*) 
Galiaio,  Ferainand,  an  Italian  abb^ 
celebrated  for  his  wit  and  writings,  was 
bom  in  the  year  1728,  at  Chieti,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples^  where  his  fothcr,  a 
noUeman,  was  assessor  of  the  royal  court 
of  justice.  He  was  educated  under  the 
care  of  his  uncle,  the  archbishop  of  Ta- 
rentum,  and  applied  to  the  study  of  the  law. 
A  humorous  coUecticm  of  verses,  on  the 
deadi  of  the  public  executioner,  in  ridicule 
of  the  custom  of  thus  peiebrating  the  death 
ai  eminent  persons  by  the  aoaMqr  Dcis^ 
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Btnnfi)  fint  made  bim  known  ds  a  writer. 
This  was  not  long  after  followed  by  his 
celebrated  work  Trsttata  ddia  Ahneta, 
which  was  published  in  the  year  1750L 
He  soon  after,  by  the  deare  of  pope  Bene- 
dict XIV,  undertook  a  collection  of  speci- 
mens of  the  various  matter  thrown  up  bv 
Mount  Vesuvius ;  a  catalogue  of  which 
was  publi^ed  in  1772.  This  collection 
he  sent  to  the  pope,  and  on  one  of  the 
boxes  was  inscribed,  BeoHssimefaUr^fac  ut 
iapidts  iaU  wme$  fimtt  (Holy  father,  com- 
mand that  these  stones  be  mode  bread) ; 
the  pope  took  the  hint,  and  gave  him  a 
living  of  400  ducats  per  annum.  In  1759,  he 
was  appointed  secretarv  to  the  French  em- 
bassy, and  soon  took  a  leading  part  among 
the  wits  and  eminent  men  of  Paris.  Dur- 
ing his  residence  in  France,  he  composed 
Annotations  upon  Horace,  and  Dialo^es 
on  the  Com  Trade,  written  in  opposition 
to  the  poUey  of  the  free  exportation  of 
«ini,  then  recently  adopted  with  a  view 
to  Miconrage  aericulture.  On  his  return 
to  Naples,  in  1/79, 'he  kept  up  a  corre- 
spondence with  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  France-;  and  iheir  manuscript  let- 
ters form  nine  thick  volumes  in  4to.  He 
died,  loaded  with  honors  and  offices,  and 
possessed  of  very  general  esteem,  on  the 
80th  Oct,  1787,  in  his  59th  year.  Beades 
the  works  already  mentioned,  he  is  the 
author  of  Treatises  on  the  innate  PropeD- 
sities  or  Inclinations  of  Men,  or,  the  Prin- 
ciples of  the  Laws  of  Nature  and  Nations, 
deduced  fiom  the  Poems  of  Horace;  on 
the  Duties  of  Princes  to  other  belligerent 
Powers ;  and  on  the  Neapolitan  Dia- 
lect 

6ax«icia  and  LoDOMmiA,  a  kingdom 
«f  the  Austrian  monarchy,  is  bounded  on 
the  W.  bv  Austrian  Silesia,  on  the  N.  and 
JB.  by  Poland,  and  on  the  S.  bv  Hungary. 
These  two  countries  were  duchies,  at  first 
dependent  on  Hungary,  and  afterwards 
beion^g  to  Poland,  until  they  fell  to 
Austria,  on  the  infamous  partition  of  Po- 
land, in  177S,  and,  with  other  provinces, 
formerly  belonging  to  Little  Poland,  were 
erected  into  a  kingdom.  In  178i9,  the 
Bukowina,  Which  had  belonged  to  Aus- 
tria since  1777,  was  added.  By  the  peace 
of  Vienna,  in  1809,  Austria  ceded  to  Sax- 
ony all  Western  or  New  Galicia,  a  dis- 
trict round  die  city  of  Cracow,  and  the 
orcle  of  Zamoski,  m  East  Galicia  ^20,000 
square  miles,  with  1,470,034  inhabitants) ; 
to  Russia  she  ceded  3500  square  miles  of 
Old  Gaheia,  with  400,000  inhabitants. 
The  peace  of  Paris  of  1814  restored  things, 
fir  the  most  part,  to  their  former  state. 
At  present,  the  eountry  comprinB  ^2^500 
30* 


square  mUes,  with  4^5,000  faihabilaiili. 
The  cu>ital  is  Lemberg.  The  soil  » 
mosdy  fertile,  and  produces  grain  for  ex- 

Sirt,  thouffh  agriculture  is  m  a  rude  state, 
oney  and  wax  constitute  articles  of  trade. 
BUuk  catde  are  raised  in  great  numbeia, 
and  the  horses  are  valued  for  their  swift- 
ness and  hardiness.  The  horses  of  the 
Bukowina  are  particuburly  excellent  for 
light  cavalry.  Buffidoes,  wolves,  bean, 
game  of  all  kinds,  partieulariy  hares,  ana 
the  wild  animals  of  the  country ;  there  are 
also  beavers,  which  here  live  a  wanderinc 
life.  The  cochineal  insect  is  found,  uid 
used  for  dyeing  scarlet  Salt  is  the  most 
important  mineral.  It  is  found  in  all  die 
mountainous  tracts,  and  is  obtained  fiom 
mines  and  salt  springs.  Iron  is  also  found 
in  most  of  the  mountains,  but  the  ore  is 
not  very  rich.  The  river  Bistricza  con- 
tains gold.  Flmts  of  a  fine  quality  and 
mineral  waters  are  found  in  difierent  parts 
of  the  country.  The  country  is  di^ed 
into  19  circles.  The  government  is  admin- 
istered by  the  ^  Qalician  chancery."  Lem- 
berg is  me  seat  of  the  provincial  govern- 
ment and  of  a  court  of  appeal.  Estates  liave 
existed  in  Galicia  since  1775,  composed  of 
nobles  and  deputies  of  the  largest  cities. 
The  clergy  does  not  form  a  separate  estate, 
bishops  and  abbots  being  comprised  in  the 
noble  estate.  The  estates  have  the  right 
of  imposing  the  taxes  demanded  by  the 
emperor,  ^od  of  making  representatiohs 
to  tne  government  17  arch-offices  have 
been  erected  for  the  higher  nobility.  The 
manufoctures  are  not  important  The 
established  religion  is  the  Catholie.  An 
archbishop  resides  at  Lemberg.  Thend 
are  great  numbers  of  Greeln  and  Armeni- 
ans, and  Jews,  who  have  a  high-rabbi. 
The  Lutherans,  who  have  here  be«a  called 
Dissidents  (q.  v.),  firom  the  time  when  tho 
country  belonged  to  Poland,  have  a  super* 
intendent  at  L^mberff.  There  is  a  univer- 
sity in  Lemberg,  a  lyceum  in  Zamodd, 
and  six  gymnasiums  in  the  principal 
cities. 

Gai^icia  j[andendy,  CaUada);  a  prov- 
ince of  Spam,  bounded  N.  and  W.  fay  the 
sea,  E.  by  Asturia  and  Leon,  and  B.  fay 
Portugal,  fi;om  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  river  Minho.  The  soil  in  general  is 
unequal,  and  die  coimtry  mountainous, 
with  some  small  plains  on  the  sea  coast 
It  contains  64  cities  and  towns,  hut  fow 
considerable  ones,  dS)42  parishes,  5  cathe- 
dral chapters,  and  5  collegiate  chimteiB^  96 
convents  and  several  aUbeys.  Santiago 
is  the  capital  of  the  province.  The  other 
principal  towns  arb  Corapostella,  Coranna, 
Lugo,  Orense,  Fenol  and  Vigo;    Square 
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milM,  16y796i  Delaboide  jivw  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitantB,  in  1807,  as  1,345^00, 
and  Miiiano  estimatM  them,  in  1836,  at 
1,795,199.  The  inhabitants areatyledOof- 
legos^  and  are  remarkable  for  their  <}uiet 
and  hospitable  disposition,  and  aimplicily 
of  mannere,  their  courage  and  industry. 
As  a  very  Uurge  portion  of  the  aoil  belongs 
to  the  ctersy  and  nobilitr,  great  numbere 
of  the  GaBcians  go  to  tne  large  cities  of 
Spain  and  Portugal  to  earn  a  subsistence 
as  laborers.  The  name  is  derived  from 
the  Cottotct,  an  ancient  tribe,  who  mhab- 
feed  tbe  countiy,  and  opposed  a  imllant  re- 
sistance to  the  Romans,  and,  in/14,to  the 
Moon.  In  1060,  this  provinoe  was  erect- 
ed into  a  kingdom,  bv  Ferdinand  the 
Great,  king  of  Leon  and  Castile ;  but  the 
inhabitants  in  the  mountains  paid  litde 
respect  to  the  royal  autliorit^.  In  1474, 
in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  Y,  it  was  made 
a  province  of  Spain,  retaining  the  tide  of  a 
kingdom. 

Ualilxb,  in  the  time  of  our  Savior, 
the  most  northern  province  of  Palestine, 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  river  Jordan, 
on  the  8.  by  Samaria,  on  the  W.  by  the 
Mediterranean  sea  and  PhoBnicia,  and  on 
the  N.  l^  Syria  and  the  mountains  of  Leb- 
anon, was  inhabited  mosthr  by  poor  iish^*- 
men.  As  the  cradle  of  Christianity,  this 
small  country  has  a  general  interest 
Here  lay  Nazareth,  in  which  Jesus  was 
educated;  here  flowed  the  Jordan,  on 
whose  bwaks  he  began  his  ministry  and 
collected  together  his  disciples ;  here  was 
Gana,  where  he  performed  his  first  mira- 
cle ;  and  Capernaum,  on  the  lake  of  Tibe- 
rias, which  often  saw  him  within  its  walls ; 
and  Nain,  where  he  raised  the  young 
man  to  life;  here  lay  the  hill  on  which 
he  delivered  tbe  precepts  called  the  sermon 
an  ike  mo-unt  ^the  heignt  is  now  called  tho 
Mount  o^Chmt) ;  here  was  mount  Tabor, 
where  his  disciples  saw  him  in  his  trans- 
figuration. The  inhabitants  of  this  coun- 
try, on  account  of  dieir  ignorance  and 
simplicity  of  manners,  were  despised  by 
the  Jews,  who,  by  way  of  contempt,  called 
Ghristiaus,  at  first,  Chiikanay  because  tlieir 
reli^on  particularly  prevailed  in  Galilee. 
At  present,  Galilee,  with  the  other  prov- 
inces of  Palestine,  forms  a  part  of  the 
government  of  Damascus,  in  Syria  or  So- 
risian,  and  languishes  under  the  weight 
of  Turkish  oppresaon.  Bedouins  and 
hordes  of  robbers  swarm  in  the  desolated 
vaHeys,  and  only  a  few  holy  places  are 
sliil  guarded  by  a  few  oppressed  Chris- 


Galiixi,  Galileo,  who  has  gained  im- 
noHality  by  his  difloovcEies  in  natoral  phi- 


kMophy,  was  bom,  1564,  at  Pisa.  His  ft- 
tber,  Vincenzo  Ghtlilei,  a  noUeman  of  Flor- 
ence, caused  him  to  be  instructed  in  tbe 
ancient  languages,  drawing  and  muaie, 
and  he  very  eariy  showed  a  strong  incli- 
nation to  mechanical  labors.  In  1581, 
Galileo  entered  the  university  of  Pisa,  to 
attend  lectures  on  medicine  and  the  Aiis- 
totelian  philosophy.  The  ktter,  loaded 
with  scholastic  rubbish,  even  then  dis- 
gusted him,  and  he  afterwards  became  its 
declared  adversary.  That  spirit  of  obser- 
vati(Mi  for  which  he  was  distinguished, 
was  eariy  developed.  When  only  19 
years  old,  the  swinging  of  a  lamp  sus- 
pended from  the  ceuing  of  the  cathedral 
m  Pisa,  led  him  to  investigate  the  laws  of 
the  oscillation  of  the  pendulum,  which  he 
was  the  fiiBt  to  apply  as  a  measure  of 
time.  He  left  it  mcomplete,  however, 
and  it  was  brought  to  perfection  by  his  son 
Vincenzo,  and  particulariy  by  Huygens^ 
the  latter  of  whom  is  to  be  view^  as 
the  true  inventor  of  the  pendulum  clock. 
He  studied  mathematics  under  Ostilio 
Ricci,  soon  exhausted  Euclid  and  Ar- 
chimedes, and  was  led,  by  the  works  of 
the  latter,  in  1586^  to  the  invention  of  the 
hydrostatic  balance.  He  now  devoted  his 
attention  exclusively  to  mathematics  and 
natural  science ;  and,  in  1589,  he  was 
made  professor  of  mathematics  in  the 
univernQr  of  Pisa.  He  was  constant^ 
engaged  in  asserting  the  laws  of  nature 
against  a  perverted  philosophv,  for  which 
he  is  now  extolled  as  the  &ther  of  mod- 
em physics,  but  then  suflered  the  severett 
persecutions.  In  the  presence  of  numer- 
ous spectators,  be  went  through  vnth  his 
experiments,  which  he  performed  on  the 
tower  of  the  cathedral,  to  show  that 
weight  has  no  influence  on  the  velocity 
of  falling  bodies.  By  this  means  be  ex- 
cited the  opposition  of  the  adherents  of 
Aristotle  to  such  a  degree,  that,  after  two 
years,  he  was  forced  to  resign  his  profess- 
orship. He  retired  to  the  house  of  Filip- 
po  Salviati,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  Francesco  Sagredo,  a  worthy  Vene- 
tian, >  upon  whose  recommendation  the 
senate  of  Venice,  in  1592,  appointed  him 
professor  of  mathematics  in  Padua.  He 
lectured  here  with  unparalleled  success. 
Scholars  fi^m  the  most  distant  regions  of 
Europe  crowded  about  him.  He  deHvo^ 
ed  his  lectures  in  the  Italian  knguage, 
which  he  first  applied  to  philosophy.  Ja 
1597,  he  invented  his  geometncal  and 
military  compass.  The  mathematical 
truths  which  he  discovered  after  1608  are 
highly  important;  for  example,  that  the 
spaces  through  which  a  body  fidls,  in 
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equal  times,  increase  as  the  numbers  1,  3, 
5»  7 ;  that  is,  if  a  body  &Ils  15  Paris  feet 
(about  16  English)  in  one  second,  it  will  fall 
45  in  two,  75  in  three,  and  so  on.  Wheth- 
er the  thermometer  was  his  invention  it  is 
difficult  to  determine;  perhaps  he  only 
improved  it.  He  made  some  interesting 
observations  on  the  magnet  The  tele- 
scope (q.  v.),  which,  in  Holland,  remained 
not  only  imperfect,  but  useless,  Galileo 
turned  to  the  heavens,  and  in  a  abort  time 
made  a  series  of  the  most  important  dis- 
coveries. He  found  that  the  moon,  like 
the  earth,  has  an  uneven  sur&ce;  and  he 
taught  his  scholars  to  measure  the  height 
of  Its  mountains  by  their  shadow.  A 
particular  nebula  he  resolved  into  individ- 
ual stars,  and  even  conjectured  that  the 
whole  Milfty  Way,  with  good  instruments, 
might  be  resolved  in  the  same  maoner. 
His  most  remarkable  discovery  was  that 
of  Jupiter's  satellites,  Jan.  7,  1610.  He 
likewise  observed  Saturn's  ring,  though  he 
had  not  a  just  idea  with  regard  to  it.  He 
saw  the  sun's  spots  somewhat  later,  and 
inferred,  firom  their  regular  advance  firom 
east  to  west,  the  rotation  of  the  sun,  and 
the  inclination  of  its  axis  to  the  plane  of 
the  ecliptic.  Scheiner,  at  Ingoldstadt,  and 
John  Fabricius,  preacher  in  Ostell,  in 
East  Friesland,  however,  have  the  honor 
of  first  publishing  this  discoveiy  (rom  the 
pressL*  Galileo's  name,  me^time,  had 
grown  so  celebrated,  that  the  grand-duke 
Cosmo  II,  in  1610,  appointed  him  grand- 
ducal  mathematician  and  philosopher,  and 
invited  him  to  become  iust  instructer  in 
mathematics  at  Pisa,  where,  however,  he 
was  not  obliged  to  reside.  He  lived  some- 
times in  Florence,  and  sometimes  at  the 
country-seat  JSU  Sdoe,  of  his  friend  Sal- 
▼iati.  Here  he  gained  a  decisive  victory 
lor  the  Copemican  system,  in  1610,  by  the 
discovery  of  the  varying  phases  of  Mer- 
cuiy,  Venus  and  Mars ;  as  the  motion  of 
these  planets  about  the  sun,  and  their  de- 
pendence on  it  for  light,  were  thus  esUib- 
lisbed  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  He 
wrote  a  work  af&rwards  on  the  floatinff 
and  sinking  of  solid  bodies  in  water,  and 
in  tills,  as  well  as  in  all  his  other  writings, 
be  has  scattered  the  seeds  of  many  new 

*  To  secure  to  the  Gennans  the  honor  of  this 
discovery  before  the  Italians,  we  onl^  need  to 
compare  the  date  of  their  worics  on  this  subject. 
Hie  Narraiio  de  Maculis  in  Sole  obsenaUt  of 
Fabricius  appeared  in  1611,  At  Wilteni>eif[ ; 
Scheioer's  Tres  Epistola  de  Maculis  solarilnUf 
Si  AugsbiBiir,  in  1612 :  Galilei's  Istoria  e  Dimo- 
Mtratiom  intomo  alle  macchie  solari,  first  at  Rome, 
in  1613.  Lalande  relates  the  history  of  the  con- 
test for  priority,  in  his  Attrmomie,  iii,  p.  986, 
td  edition. 


doctrines.  While  he  was  thus  employed 
in  enlarging  the  field  of  natural  philoso- 
phy, a  tremendous  storm  was  gatherinff 
about  his  own  head.  He  had  declared 
himself  in  favor  of  the  Copemican  sys- 
tem, in  his  woric  on  the  sun's  spots,  and 
was  therefore  denoimced  as  a  heretic  by 
his  enemies,  who  thought  this  theory  en- 
dangered the  honor  of  the  Bible.  The 
monks  preached  against  him,  and  he  went 
to  Rome,  where  he  succeeded  in  appeas- 
ing his  enemies,  by  declaring  that  he 
would  maintain  his  system  no  further, 
either  by  words  or  wntings.  He  would 
hardly,  however,  have  escaped  the  cruel- 
ties of  the  inquisition,  unless  the  grand- 
duke,  suspecting  his  danger,  had  recalled 
him.  In  1618,  the  appearance  of  three 
comets  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  com- 
municate to  his  friends  some  general  ob- 
servations on  these  bodies.  His  scholar, 
Mario  Guiducci,  wrote  a  woric  immedi- 
ately after,  in  which  he  severely  con- 
demned the  Jesuit  Grasa.  Supposing 
Galileo  to  be  the  author,  Grassi  attacked 
him.  Galileo  replied  in  his  Saggiatore, 
a  masterpiece  of  eloquence,  pronoimced 
by  Alffarotti  to  be  the  finest  controveraal 
work  Italy  has  ever  produced,  and,  not- 
withstandmg  the  errors  contained  in  it,  a 
work  always  worthy  to  be  read.  This 
drew  upon  him  the  fury  of  the  Jeaun 
About  this  time  he  completed  his  famous 
work,  in  which,  without  giving  his  own 
opinion,  he  introduces  three  persons^  a 
dialogue,  of  whom  the  first  defends  the 
Copemican  system,  the  second  the  Ptole- 
mtean,  and  the  third  weighs  the  reasons 
of  both  in  such  a  way  mat  the  subiect 
seems  to  remain  problematical,  though  it 
is  impossible  to  mistake  the  preponder- 
ance of  arguments  in  &vor  of  Copernicus. 
With  this  immortal  work,  in  which  the 
greatest  elegance  and  acciuracy  of  style  is 
united  with  the  clearest  and  most  concise 
statements,  Galileo  went  to  Rome,  in  1630, 
and  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  privilege 
to  print  it  Having  obtained  the  same 
permission  in  Florence,  he  published  it 
thero  in  1633 — Dialog  di  GcuUeo  Galileij 
dove  ne'  Conp-essi  di  quattro  Giomate  ri 
diacorre  d£  due  massmx  Sistemi,  Toiemm- 
CO  d  Copernicano.  Scarcely  had  it  a^ 
peared,  when  it  was  attacked  by  the  disci- 
ples of  Aristotle,  and  most  violently  of  s^ 
by  Scipione  Chiaramonti,  teacher  of  phi- 
losophy at  Pisa.  Urban  VIII,  who,  when 
a  private  man,  had  been  the  friend  and  ad- 
mirer of  Galileo,  now  became  his  severest 
persecutor.  The  monks  had  persuaded 
nim  that  Galileo,  in  the  person  of  Simpli- 
cio,  had  intended  to  ridicule  his  folly  in 
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sufferiDg  80  ofiei^Te  a  book  to  be  printed. 
It  was  uo  difficult  task  for  his  adversaries 
to  inflict  upon  Galileo  the  severest  treat- 
ment,  especially  as  his  patron,  Cosmo  11^ 
was  dedOj  and  the  government  at  Florence 
was  in  the  feeble  hands  of  the  young  Fer- 
dinand XL  A  congregation  of  carainals, 
monks  and  mathematicians,  all  sworn 
enemies  of  Galileo,  examined  his  work, 
condemned  it  as  highly  dangerous,  and 
summoned  him  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
inquisition.  The  veteran  philosopher  was 
compelled  to  go  to  Rome  in  the  winter  of 
1633,  languished  some  montlis  in  the 
prisons  of  the  inquisition,  and  was  finally 
condemned  to  renounce,  in  presence  of  an 
asstembly  of  isnorant  monks,  kneeling  be- 
fon  them,  witn  his  hand  upon  tlie  Gi^pel, 
the  p'eat  truths  he  had  maintained.  Ocn-- 
dt  tmcaro  d  fide  non  ficta  abjuro,  maledieo 
H  deUstor  supradidos  errores  d  hertsesy  was 
the  formula  which  he  was  compelled  to 
pronounce.  At  the  moment  when  he 
•rose,  indignant  at  having  sworn  in  viola^ 
tion  of  his  firm  conviction,  he  exclaimed, 
stamping  his  foot,  E  pur  tt  mucve  (and  yet 
it  moves !)  This  happened  June  23, 1633. 
Upon  diis,  he  was  sentenced  to  the  dun- 
|[eon8  of  the  inquisition  for  an  indefinite 
tmie,  and  every  week,  for  three  years,  was 
to  repeat  the  seven  penitential  psalms  of 
David.  His  Diait^  was  prohibited,  and 
liis  system  condenmed  as  contrary  to  the 
Bible.  His  judges  were  merciful  enough 
to  dftmmute  his  sentence  of  imprisonment 
to  banishment  to  the  episcojpal  palace  at 
Sieima,  and,  soon  after,  to  the  parish  of 
Arceti,  not  fiu*  firom  Florence.  He  em- 
ployed his  last  years  here  principally  in 
the  study  of  mechanics  and  projectiles. 
The  results  are  found  in  two  important 
works  on  the  laws  of  motion,  the  founda- 
tion of  the  present  system  of  physics  and 
astronomy.  At  the  same  time,  he  tried  to 
make  use  of  Jupiter's  satellites  for  the 
calculation  of  longitudes ;  and  though  he 
brought  nothing  to  perfection  in  this 
branch,  he  was  the  fwst  who  reflected  s^ 
tematically  on  such  a  method  of  fixing 
geographical  longitudes.  He  was,  at  this 
time,  afflicted  with  a  disease  in  his  eyes, 
one  of  which  was  wholly  blind,  and  the 
other  almost  useless,  when,  in  1637,  he 
discovered  the  libration  (q.  v.)  of  the  moon. 
Blindness,  deafiieas,  want  of  sleep,  and 
nam  in  his  limbs,  united  to  imbitter  the 
hat  years  of  Galileo's  life.  Still  his  mind 
was  active.  "  In  my  darkness,"  he  vmtes 
in  1638,  "^  I  muse  now  upon  this  object  of 
nature,  and  now  upon  that,  and  find  it 
impossible  to  soothe  my  restless  head, 
however  much  I  wish  it    This  perpetual 


action  of  mind  deprives  me  almost  whoDy 
of  sleep."  He  died  1642  (theyear  New- 
ton was  bom),  JaiL  8,  aged  78,  expiring 
with  a  slowly-consuminff  fever,  in  the 
arms  of  his  youngest  ana  most  attached 
scholar,  Vincenzo  Viviani.  His  reUcs 
were  deposited  in  the  church  of  Sta.  Crooe, 
at  Florence,  where  a  splendid  monument 
was  erected  to  him  near  that  of  Michael 
Angelo,  in  1737.  Galileo  was  of  diminutive 
size,  but  strong  and  healthy.  His  counte- 
nance was  agreeable;  his  conversation,  live- 
S.  He  loved  music,  drawing  and  poetry, 
e  knew  Ariosto  by  heart ;  and,  in  one  of 
his  works,  first  printed  in  1793  (Omsida^ 
axiom  al  TVum),  the  product  of  his  leisure 
hours,  he  betrays  his  predilection  for  Tasso, 
thouffh  he  often  blamed  him  severely.  He 
had  few  books.  <*  The  best  book,"  he  said, 
**  is  nature."  His  style  is  lively,  namral  and 
fluent  A  complete  edition  of  his  works, 
in  13  vols.,  appeared  at  Milan,  1803.  His 
life  was  written  by  Jagemann — ^History  o[ 
Galilei  (Weimar,  1783).  His  true  charac- 
ter may  be  learned  from  Nelli's  Vita  e 
Commarcio  Littarano  di  GoZtZei,  2  vols. 
(Florence,  1821). 

Gall,  John  Joseph ;  bom,  in  1758^  in 
Tiefenbnmn,  in  the  kingdom  of  Wfirtem- 
berg,  where  his  &ther  was  a  shop-keeper. 
He  studied  medicine,  and  lived  at  Vienna 
as  a  physician,  where  he  made  himself 
known  to  advanta^  by  his  Philosophical 
and  Medical  Inquiries  respecting  Nature 
and  Art,  in  Relation  to  the  Dis^ised  and 
Healthy  State  of  Men  (2  pares,  Vienna, 
17911  He  attracted  mpre  attention  b^ 
his  Anatomical  and  Physiological  Inqm- 
ries  respecting  the  Brain  and  Nerves,  on 
account  of  the  many  new  discoveries 
and  psychological  remarks  it  contained. 
These  discoveries  were  soon  vndely  cii^ 
culated.  Gail  had  already  remarked  at 
school,  that  some  boys,  who  excelled  him, 
in  spite  of  his  efforts,  in  committing 
things  to  memory,  were  distinguished  by 
large  eyes.  He  reinarked  the  samepecu- 
liarity  afterwards  in  great  actors.  Thenoe 
he  inferred  that  the  talent  (the  organ)  of 
memory  must  reside  in  this  part  of  the 
head.  He  afterwards  rejected  the  idea, 
but  again  resumed  it,  that  certain  tidents 
actuaUy  depend  on  the  formation  of  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  head.  He  afterwards 
tmdertook  to  collect  skulls,  carefully  com- 
paring the  prominences  common  to  aB, 
and  Uiose  which  distinguish  them  fiom 
each  other.  He  compared  also  the  skulls 
of  beasts,  studied  tlie  habits  of  beasts  and 
men,  the  formation  of  their  bodies  and 
brain,  and  thus  arrived  by  dc^rrees  to  as- 
sign the  particular  locations  of  20  organs, 
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or  as  many  difitont  seats  of  the  most 
TOominent  operations  of  the  mind.  (See 
JPhrenology,)  Gall  did  not  oH  fint  commit 
his  doctrines  to  writing,  but  delivered 
them  verbally,  in  his  travels  through  the 
mat  cities  and  universities  of  G^ermany. 
fie  then  labored  some  years  in  company 
with  his  friend  doctor  Spurzheim,  at 
Paris,  where  he  deUvered  lectures,  with 
more  or  less  success,  and  continued  to 
reside  there  as  a  practising  physiciatl.  His 
principal  merits  are  his  advancement  of 
our  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  anatomy 
of  the  braui.  He  has  proved,  what  be^ 
fore  was  only  conjectured,  that  the  brain 
begins  in  the  spinal  marrow,  from  thence 
developes  itself  in  the  shape  of  a  net,  and 
divides  itself  into  the  great  and  the  small 
brain  (cardnrum  and  cenbdlum).  With 
Bpmzheiui,  Gall  published,  at  Paris,  in 
lolO,  in  quarto,  Anatomie  d  Phwiologit 
du  ^sUmt  Nervtux  en  ghUrcUy  et  du 
Cerveau  en  particvlier.  Against  the 
inany  objections  that  were  made  to  his 
views,  particularly  by  the  Parisian  schol- 
ars, he  defended  himself  in  his  work,  De$ 
Dispositions  hmks  de  V^nt  et  de  VE^nit, 
om  du  MaUrialisme,  &c  (Paris,  1812). 
Spurzheim,  of  late  years,  has  delivered 
lectures,  in  England  and  Scotland,  upon 
this  system.  Spurzheim  has  also  {Mib- 
lished,  in  London,  a  work  upon  his  own 
pnd  Gall's  discoveries^  which  lias  met 
'with  severe  criticism.  A  new  edition,  in 
8ix  volumes,  of  Gall's  Ontamlogitj  ou 
JBxposiHon  des  bisHnds,  des  fenchans,  &.c^ 
e<  du  Si^e  dt  leura  Organs,  was  published 
at  Paris,  1823—5.  Doctor  Gall  died  in 
the  year  1828. 

Gali^  in  the  animal   economy;   the 
Bame  with  hile.  (q.  v.) 
^  GaUrBladderf  called  vescicula  and  afs- 
tis  feUiOf  is  usually  of  the  shape  of  a 

rur,  or  die  size  of  a  small  hen's  egg.  It 
situated  on  the  concave  side  of  the 
liver,  and  lies  upon  the  colon,  part  of 
which  it  tinffes  with  its  own  color.  It  is 
composed  of  four  membranes,  or  coats — 
the  common,  the  vesicular,  the  muscukur, 
and  the  nervous  one,  which  last  is  of  a 
wrinkled  or  reticulated  surface  within, 
ond  furnished  with  an  unctuous  liquor. 
The  use  of  the  ^1-bladder  is  to  collect 
the  bile  secreted  m  the  liver,  and,  mixing 
with  it  its  own  peculiar  produce,  to  perfect 
it  farther,  to  retain  it  a  certam  time,  and 
then  to  expel  it. 

Gall,  in  natural  history,  denotes  any 
protuberance  or  tumor  produced  by  the 
puncture  of  insects  on  plants  and  trees 
of  difierent  kindsi  Galls  are  of  various 
forms  and  sizes,  and  no  less  different  with 


regard  to  their  intenial  stroetare.  Bone 
have  only  one  cavity,  and  others  a  nun»- 
ber  of  small  cells  communicating  with 
each  other.  Some  are  as  hard  as  the 
wood  of  the  tree  they  grow  on,  othen 
are  soft  and  spongy.  The  first  are  termed 
gaU-mtts,  and  the  latter  beny-gtMs  or  of^ 
pU'gaUs.  Oak-galls,  put  into  a  solution 
of  vitriol  in  water,  give  it  a  puiple  coIm^ 
which,  as  it  grows  stronger,  becomes 
black ;  and  on  this  property  depends  the 
art  of  making  our  writing  ink  and  dye& 

Gall-Flt  (cymjcw,  L.).  Theinnumenp 
ble  and  curious  excrescences  which  are 
seen  on  the  leaves^  branches  and  roots  ^i 
trees,  are  all  the  productions  of  difiereiJt 
kinds  of  insects.  Some  of  these  excre»> 
cences  have  within  a  single  cavity,  in 
which  several  insects  live  together.  Oth- 
ers have  a  number  of  small  cells,  with 
communications  between  them;  others 
aeain  have  numerous  distinct  cavities. 
These  productions  are  of  various  azes, 
form  and  consistence,  some  being  spongy, 
and  others,  like  the  gall-nut,  extrsmeqr 
hard.  All  these  apparentlv  monstrous 
productions  are  occasioned  by  the  punc- 
ture of  insects  when  depositing  their  eggai 
The  ancient  opinion  concemmg  the  ani- 
mals found  in  these  receptacles  was,  that 
diey  were  q[M>ntaneous]y  produced* from 
the  rotten  wo(od.  Afterwards  it  was  ba-> 
heved  that  the  roots  of  plants  had  the 
power  of  sucking  up,  with  the  sap,  the 
eggs  of  insects,  and  that  these  were  ani^- 
mated  as  soon  as  they  arrived  in  a  pi^psr 
situation.  There  are  a  multitude  of  in- 
sects which  form  these  excrescences,  the 
principal  of  which  is  the  tynips.  That 
wliich  attacks  the  oak  is  of  a  burnished 
brown  color,  with  black  ardenM^  and 
chestnut-brown  legs  and  feet  The  wings 
are  white.  It  is  small  and  hymenopte^ 
rous.  The  species  of  oak  is  shrubby,  in- 
habiting Syria  and  Aaa  Minor.  The  ex* 
crescences  are  called  gaU-mds.  The  in- 
sect is  described  and  figured,  in  OhvieFs 
Travels,  under  the  name  of  axpkikfis  ga^ 
UBHnctorifB.  Like  othen  of  the  genus^ 
the  female  pierces  a  branch,  and  depoeite 
an  egg  in  the  interior,  around  which.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  days,  an  exocsoenoe 
is  thrown  out^  affording  nourishment  to 
the  young  insect,  and  inotecting  it  from 
external  injury  until  it  has  attains  its  fiiH 
size,  when,  after  having  undeigone  meta- 
moiphosis,  it  penetrates  the  sides  of  the 
excrescence,  and  comes  out  into  the  open 
au-.  The  oak  which  bears  the  gall-nut  of 
commerce  (^uerctis  inffectoria)  does  not  as* 
tain  a  greater  height  than  four  or  five  feel^ 
and  usually  has  veiy  numerous  strag^^iiif 
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bnoehes.  The  lesves  are  oblong,  einu- 
wtBf  mucronate-dentate,  and  smMnh  on 
both  aides.  The  acorns  are  eloneated, 
and  sessile  or  subsessile.  The  galls  are 
hard,  woody  and  heavy,  about  the  size  of 
a  marble,  usually  round,  and  studded  with 
protaberances.  Those  which  are  gatliered 
More  the  departure  of  the  insect  are 
most  esteemed,  and  have  a  bhiish  color. 
The  whitish  are  cheapest,  and  are  some- 
times dyed  blue,  but  the  deception  may 
be  detected  by  the  hole  made  by  the 
insect  in  its  exit  Gall-nuts  are  powerful- 
ly astrinf^nt,  and  are  frequently  employed 
in  medicme,  as  also  in  dyeing  and  making 
Ml  An  infusion  is  an  excellent  test  of 
iron.  They  are  imported  fiom  Smyrna, 
Tripoli,  and  other  places  in  the  Levant, 
especially  from  Aleppo,  to  which  place 
&ey  are  brought  by  the  Curds  (q.  v.)  from 
the  western  bank  of  the  Tigris. 
Gall-Nuts.  (See  GaO-Fly,) 
Gall-Stones;  calcubus  concretions 
fiequendy  fonned  in  the  gall  bladder,  and 
sometimes  occasioning  great  pain  in  their 
passase  through  the  ducts  into  the  duodt- 
niMt,  nefore  they  are  evacuated.  Grall- 
fltones  often  occur  in  the  inferior  animals, 
particularly  m  cows  and  hogs;  but  the 
Diliaiy  concretions  of  these  animals  have 
not  hitherto  been  examined  with  much 
attention.  Soaps  have  been  proposed  as 
advents  for  these  calculi.  The  academy 
of  Dijon  has  published  the  success  of  a 
mixture  of  essence  of  turpentine  and 
echer. 

Galland,  Anthony,  an  able  Oriental 
scholar,  was  bom  of  humMe  parentage, 
at  RoUot,  in  Picardy,  in  1646.  Colbert 
employed  him  to  travel  on  the  account  of 
government,  and  his  zeal  and  industry  are 
eymced  by  several  treatises  published  by 
him  on  his  return,  illustrative  of  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  Mohammedan  em- 
pire and  religion.  He  was  well  versed  in 
antiquarian  research,  and  published  a 
learned  treatise  on  medals  and  coins ;  but 
the  work  by  which  he  is  principally 
known,  is  his  curious  collection  of  Arabic 
romances,  published  bv  him,  under  the 
title  of  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertain- 
ments— a  work  which  has  gone  through  a 
▼aiiety  of  editions  in  eveiy  language  of 
Europe.  His  other  writings  are  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Death  of  Sultan  Osroan, 
and  the  Coronation  of  his  Successor; 
a  Treatise  on  Coffee;  and  a  Selection 
of  the  most  approved  Aphorisms  and 
Jfeur  fTEsprU  to  be  found  in  the  Works  of 
Oriental  Authors.  M.  Galland  was  elect- 
ed professor  of  Arabic  in  the  university 
of  P^uis,and  a  member  of  the  academy 


of  inseripdons.  ICs  death  look  plaee  in 
1715,  wmle  he  was  enjpiged  on  a  tranala- 
tion  of  the  Koran,  which  he  did  not  five 
to  complete. 

Gallaittrt.  In  the  times  when  al- 
most all  individuals  of  the  non-laboring 
classes  were  either  clergymen  or  war- 
rions  and  when  chivalry  (a.  v.)  fostersd 
alike  valor  and  devodon  to  the  female  s6^ 
itviras  natural  that  the  same  word,gaBaMC, 
should  have  received  the  douUe  meaning 
of  breve,  and  attentive  to  the  ladies.  Be- 
sides, the  bravest  in  batde  is  always  the 
mildest  towards  the  defenceless.  Bat, 
when  the  req>ect  for  ladies,  whiqh  chiv- 
alry cultivate,  degenerated  more  and 
more  into  fiivolous  attentions,  the  word 
gaUaatnff  though  always  retaining  the 
meaiung  of  hrwery,  also  acquired  a  bad 
sense.  In  English,  it  is  often  used  in  the 
worse  significadon.  In  German,  however, 
it  means  onlv  great  attention  to  ladies,  or 
a  desire  to  please  them. 

Gallates  ;  salts  formed  by  the  galfie 
add  with  alkaline  earths  or  m^a^c 
bases. 

Galleon;  formeriy  a  kind  of  vessels 
of  war,  used  by  the  Spaniards  and  Portu- 
ffuese,  with  firom  three  to  four  deck& 
They  are  no  longer  in  use.  In  more  re- 
cent times,  those  vessels  were  called  gtrf- 
leona,  in  which  the  Spaniards  transpcwted 
treasure  from  their  American  <M>lonie8L 
The  merchants  engaged  in  this  transpor- 
tation were  called  gaueomsU. 

Gallery,  in  arcnitecture ;  a  lon^  nar- 
row room,  the  width  of  which  is  at  least 
three  times  less  than  its  length,  by  which 
proportion  it  is  distinguish^  from  a  sa- 
loon. Corridors  (q.  v.)  are  sometimes  also 
caUed  galkries.  Galleries  are  not  destin- 
ed to  tc  occupied  as  sitting  rooms,  but  ftr 
dancing,  music,  dining  on  festival  occa- 
sions; and  are  genenuly  decorated  with 
pictures  in  oil  or  fresco.  Galleries  have 
sometimes  been  built  merely  to  receive 
collections  of  pictures,  or  to  give  a  paint- 
er an  opportunity  for  fresco  paintings. 
Hence  a  large  collection  of  pictures, 
even  if  contained  in  several  adjoining 
rooms,  is  called  a  gallery.  The  first  gal- 
lery was  establish^  by  Verres,  the  vreD- 
known  spoiler  of  Sicily.  Cicero  describes 
it  It  contained,  among  other  beautiful 
works  of  art,  a  statue  of  Jupiter  ol^or, 
(the  dispenser  of  favorable  winds) ;  the  Di- 
ana Segestcs,  a  erand  and  beautiful  statue 
of  bronze,  veiled,  bearing  a  (juiver  on  her 
shoulder,  holding  a  bow  m  her  right 
hand,  and  a  lifted  torch  in  her  lefi; 
Apollo  and  Hercules,  the  works  of  Myron ; 
aCupid  by  the  hand  of  Praxiteles;  aS^pphe 
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IB  bioiize  bv  Sflanion;  and  the  ftmoin 
flate-player  Aspendus.  It  also  contained 
a  splendid  collection  of  vases,  jMlerise,  &c^ 
of  gold  and  nlver,  decorated  with  costly 
geniB  and  ensraved  stones.  The  pictures 
ivere  of  equu  value  and  rarity,  the  tapes- 
tries embellished  with  rich  borders  of 
gold,  and  eveiy  part  of  the  gallery  enriched 
with  all  the  splendor  that  art  and  wealth 
could  bestow.  In  modem  Europe,  the 
callery  firanded  by  Ckismo  II,  in  Florence 
(q.  v.),  was  long  considered  as  the  most 
distinguished.  At  present,  the  gaUrU  du 
Ijouore,  at  Paris,  is  the  finest  in  Sie  worid, 
though,  in  1815,  it  was  stripped  of  many 
-worlm  of  art,  retaken  by  the  different 
nations  fi!om  whom  they  had  been  plun- 
dered. 

GaUery;  a  balcony,  projecting  from  the 
stem  or  quarter  of  a  snip  of  war,  or  of  a 
large  merchantman. 

GaUary,  in  fortification;  a  covered 
walk  across  the  ditch  of  a  town ;  and,  as 
a  mtne,  it  is  a  narrow  passage  from  one 
pert  of  the  mine  to  another. 

Gallet  ;  a  kind  of  low,  flat-built  ves- 
sel, furnished  with  one  deck,  and  navi- 
gated with  sails  and  oars,  pardculariy  in 
die  Mediterranean.  The  largest  sort  of 
these  vessels,  called  galUasses,  were  for- 
merly employed  by  the  Venetians.  They 
were  about  162  feet  long  above,  and  1^ 
feet  by  the  keel,  32  feet  wide,  and  23  feet 
length  of  stem-post  They  were  furnish- 
ed with  three  masts,  and  32  banks  of 
oais,  each  bank  containing  two  oa^  and 
every  oar  being  managed  by  six  or  seven 
slaves,  who  were  usually  chained  to  it 
In  the  fore-part,  they  had  three  small  bat- 
teries of  cannon,  viz.  two  36-pounderB, 
two  24-pounders,  and  two  2-pounderB. 
They  had  also  three  18-pounderB  on  each 
quarter,  and  carried  fiiom  1000  to  1200 
men.  The  galleys  next  in  size  to  these 
are  called  half-galleys,  and  are  firom  120 
to  130  feet  long,  18  feet  broad,  and  9  or 
10  feet  deep.  They  have  two  masts, 
which  may  be  struck  at  pleasure,  and  are 
liimished  with  two  large  lateen  sails,  and 
five  pieces  of  cannon.  They  have  com- 
monly 25  banks  of  oars,  as  described 
above.  A  size  stiU  less  than  these  are 
called  muarter  gaUeys^  carrying  from  12  to 
16  banks  of  oars.  They  generally  keep 
dose  under  the  shore,  but  sometimes 
venture  out  to  sea  to  perform  a  summer 
cruise.  In  France  are  40  galleys  for  the 
use  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  arsenal 
fbr  which  is  at  Marseilles.  These  gal- 
leys, in  France,  resemble  the  hulks  of 
Britain,  in  vidiich  the  convicts  labor  and 
•le  confined. 


GdOof  w  also  a  name  given  to  an 
open  boat,  rowing  six  or  eight  oare,  and 
used  on  the  river  Thames  by  custom- 
house officers,  press-gangs,  and  also  fbr 
pleasure;  hence  the  appellation  of  cuf- 

GidUif^  or  CSiityf  is  also  the  name  of  the 
kitchen  of  a  ship  of  war,  or  the  place 
where  the  grates  are  put  up,  fires  lighted, 
and  the  victuals  generally  boiled  or  roast- 
ed. In  East  India  ship%  it  is  generally 
termed  the  cookHroom,  and  on  board  ox 
merchantmen,  it  is  called  the  caboose. 

Gallet-Slave  ;  a  peraon  condemned 
to  work  at  the  oar  on  board  a  galley,  be- 
ing chained  to  the  deck.  (See  Ckkof,) 
Condemnation  to  the  ^[alleyB  is  a  punr 
ishment  whereby  criminals  and  delin- 
quents are  adjudged  to  serve  as  slaves  on 
board  the  ^Ileys,  either  during  life,  or  for 
a  limited  time.  A  man  condemned  for 
perpetuity  is  dead,  in  a  civil  sense.  He 
cannot  dispose  of  any  of  his  effects— 
caimot  inherit ;  and,  if  he  be  married,  his 
marriace  is  null ;  nor  can  his  widow  have 
any  of  her  dower  out  of  his  goods,  which, 
with  his  lands,  are  tliereby  confiscated. 

Gallia.    (See  Gaud.) 

Gaixic  Acid.  This  acid  derives  its 
name  fiom  the  call-nut,  whence  it  was 
first  procured  hj  Scheele.  It  may  be  ob- 
tained by  the  ilollowing  process.  Dicest 
bruised  galls  in  boiling  water,  with  vellum 
cuttings,  for  some  hours,  then  allow  the 
mixture  to  cool,  and  filter  it  Add  to  the 
filtered  liquor  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead 
as  long  as  it  contains  any  precipitate,  pour 
the  whole  upon  a  filter,  virash  the  prec^- 
tate  witli  warm  water,  and  digest  it  in  very 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  filter,  and,  having 
saturated  the  clear  liquor  with  chidk, 
evaporate  it  to  dryness.  Introduce  the  diy 
mass  into  a  retort  placed  in  a  sand-bath, 
apfdy  heat,  and  a  portion  of  water  will 
fiiTBt  rise,  and  afterwards  a  crystallino 
sublimate  of  gallic  add.  There  are  many 
other  processes  for  obtaining  this  acid, 
among  which  the  following  deserve  notice. 
Moisten  bruised  gall-nuts,  and  expose 
them  four  or  five  weeks  to  a  temperature 
of  about  80^.  A  mouldy  paste  is  fonned, 
which  is  to  be  squeezed  d^,  and  digested 
in  boiling  w^ter.  It  then  affords  a  solu- 
tion of  ^llic  acid,  which  may  be  whiten-* 
ed  by  animal  charcoal,  and  which,  on 
evaporation,  yields  gallic  acid  crystallized 
in  white  needles. — ^Boil  an  ounce  of  pow- 
dered galls  in  16  ounces  of  water  down  to 
8,  and  strain  it;  dissolve  two  ounces  of 
alum  in  water,  precipitate  the  alumina  by 
carbonate  of  potassa,  and,  afler  edulcorat- 
ing it,Btir  it  into  the  decoction;  the  next 
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day,  filter  the  miscmre ;  waih  die  pradpi- 
tate  with  wum  water,  till  this  will  no 
longer  blacken  sulf^ate  of  iron ;  mix  the 
wawing  with  the  filtered  liquor,  evapo- 
rate, and  the  gaUic  acid  will  be  obtained 
in  acicular  crystals. — Gallic  acid,  when 
pure,  is  in  whitish  ciystals,  of  a  sour 
taste,  and  which  exhale  a  peculiar  smell 
when  heated.  It  dissolves  in  about  24 
parts  of  water  at  60°,  and  in  3  parts  at 
212°.  It  is  also  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in 
ether.  When  repeatedly  sublimed,  this 
acid  is  altered  and  in  part  decomposed. 
It  conasts,  according  to  Berzelius,  of 

Hydrogen, 5.00 

Caibon, 56.64 

Oxygen, S&J^ 

These  propordons  give  the  number  63,  as 
the  representative  of  gallic  acid.  The 
combinations  of  pure  gallic  acid  with 
metallic  bases  have  scarcely  been  exam- 
ined, and  consequently  we  have  no  accu- 
rate^ chemical  history  of  the  gallates. 
Their  solutions  are  all  veiy  prone  to  de- 
composition, and  acquire  a  deep  brown 
color.  This  acid  forms  no  precipitate  in 
solutions  of  potasBa  or  of  soda,  but  when 
dropped  into  lime-water,  baxyta- water,  or 
Btrontia-water,  it  occasions  the  separation 
of  a  difficukly-Bolnbl^  gallate  of  those 
earths.  It  also  causes  a  precipitate  in  so- 
lutions of  zirconia,  glucina  and  yttria. 
When  an  infusion  of  galls  is  added  to 
certain  metallic  solutions,  it  forms  precipi- 
tates composed  of  tannin,  gallic  acid,  and 
the  metallic  oxide,  and  as  these  are  oAen 
of  different  colors,  the  infusion  is  employ- 
ed as  a  test  for  such  metals.  Of  these 
compounds,  the  tanno-gallate  of  iron  is 
of  the  most  importance,  as  forming  the 
baas  of  writing  ink  and  black  dyes. 
When  an  infusion  of  galls  is  dropped  into 
a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  it  produces 
a  deep  purple  precipitate,  which  is  every 
long  time  in  subsiding;  It  becomes  black 
by  exposure  to  air.  In  writing  ink,  tliis 
precipitate  is  retained  in  suq[>ension  by 
mucilage,  and  the  following  proportions 
appear  the  best  wliich  can  oe  used: — 
Fiuelv  bruised  galls,  tliree  ounces;  green 
vitriol  (protosulphate  of  iron),  logwood 
shavings,  gum  arahic,  of  each  one  ounce ; 
vinegar,  one  quart.  Put  these  ingredients 
mto  a  botde,  and  asitate  them  occasional- 
ly during  12  or  14  days;  then  allow  the 
coarser  parts  to  settle,  and  pour  off  the 
ink  for  use.    (See  Ink.) 

Gallican  Church  ;  the  Catholic 
church  of  France,  which  was  always 
distinguished  by  itf  independence  of  the 
papal  chair.  The  first  jfoundation  of  its 
privileges  was  laid  by  the  pragmatic  sane- 


tkMi,  oondiided  1438.  Hie  flpiBli 
lished  in  this  convention  between  die 
pope  and  the  king,  were  confirmed  fmd 
extended  by  tbeqwBtuor  propoaiUonet  deri 
GalUoani  of  1688.  A  dsi^te  baviog 
arisen  between  Louis  XIV  and  Innocent 
XI,  on  the  right  (la  ngaUl  previously  ex- 
ercised by  the  kings,  of  mhnm  the  lower 
ecclesiastieai  places  during  the  vacaney 
of  a  bishopric,  the  king  assembled  w 
French  clergy  at  Paris,  in  1681,  who  drew 
op  the  four  propositions  abovementioned. 
They  declare  tnat  power  and  anthoiily 
are  given  by  Gk>d  to  the  vicar  of  Christ  in 
opiritual,  but  not  in  temporal  thinfli;  that 
this  power  is  limited  and  restrained  by  ilw 
laws  of  the  church  and  geneml  coonei]^ 
and  that  the  sentence  of  the  pope  is  noc 
incapable  of  change  (im/omMU},  anlesB 
it  is  sanctioned  bv  the  voice  of  the  churdi. 
Napoleon  more  tlian  once  app^ed  to  this 
doctrine  in  his  contests  with  the  papal 
chair.  In  doctrines  and  ceremonies,  the 
Gallican  church  does  not  di^r  firom  the 
Catholic  church  in  general.  Previous  te 
tlie  revolution,  it  was  adorned  by  learned 
scholars  and  celebrated  preachets — Bo»- 
suet,  Bourdaloue,  Massillon,  F^n^km  and 
Flechier.  The  revolution  overthrew  the 
church,  stripped  the  clergy  of  their  eslaleB^ 
and  abolished  their  schools  and  semina- 
ries. Bonaparte,  when  first  consul  of  the 
French  republic,  restored  the  church  by 
a  concordate  (q.  v.)  concluded  with  pope 
Pius  VIL  Institutions  for  the  educatum 
of  die  clergy  have  since  been  estaUished. 
But  the  church  has  never  reoov^ed  her 
ancient  celebrity  for  learning  and  do- 
quence,althou^  her  theoIogi<»l  literature 
has  been  enriched  by  such  men  as  Qi^ 
goire  and  the  cardinal  Mauiy,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  preachers  of  the  i^e, 
and  the  author  of  a  valuable  woik  on 
pulpit  eloquence.  After  the  return  of 
the  Bourbons,  in  conformity  with  the  pa- 
pal bull  of  October  10, 1821,  the  number 
of  dioceses  and  the  pay  of  the  inferior 
clergy  was  increased.  In  the  mean  time^ 
the  efforts  of  a  powerful  party,  which 
aimed  at  the  destruction  of^thefieedom 
of  the  Gallican  church,  by  means  of  the 
Jesuits  and  missionaries,  were  succesfr- 
fully  resisted.  The  president  and  pro- 
fessors of  the  episcopal  seminaries  were 
required,  in  1824,  to  subscribe  to  the  deo- 
kunatkin  of  the  Gallican  church  of  1682; 
and  a  missive  epistle  against  it  by  the 
archbishop  of  Toulouse,  count  Clermont 
Tonnire,  m  the  ultramontane  qnrit,  was 
disapproved  hy  the  govemmem.  Many 
bishops,  in  1896,  solemnly  declared  their 
adherence  to  the  decrees  of  168SL    The 
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i  tetwden  church  «fed  state  wu 
^OBolved  in  1830.    (See  France^  ITighty 

^-) 

Gaujcism;  an  idiom  of  the  French 
koguage,  employed  in  an  expression,  or 
ia  5ie  construction  of  a  sentence  belong- 
ing to  another  language. 

Galjuimatias  ;  nonsense,  gibberish.  The 
expression^  M.  Huet  thinks,  was  occasioned 
by  ^e  name  of  a  French  peasant,  MaihUu 
(Matthew),  who  had  a  lawsuit  on  account 
of  a  cock  (in  Latin,  gaikta).  His  advocate, 
who  argued  his  case  in  Latin,  agreeably 
to  the  customs  of  the  time,  frequently 
repeated  the.  words  gaUus  MathuB  (Mat- 
thew's cock);  but,  getting  confounded  by 
the  repetition,  he  u^  the  expression  gem 
MaOdas  (the  cock's  Matthew).  As  this  sig- 
nified nothing,  any  unmeaning,  absurd  ex- 
raession  was  afterwards  called  gaUimatUu. 
Perhaps  this  explanation  and  etymology 
is  not  a  bad  specimen  of  gaUimaUas. 

Gaiximjb,  m  ornithology ;  the  fiiih  or- 
der of  birds,  under  which  are  compre- 
hended the  peacock,  pheasant,  turkey, 
the  common  cock,  partridge,  grouse,  do- 
do, &.C 

Galliho  Fi&e  ;  a  repeated  dischar^ 
of  cannon,  or  small  arms,  which,  by  its 
execution,  greatly  annoys  the  enemy. 

GAiiUNO  OF  A  House's  Back;  a  dis- 
order occa^oned  by  heat  and  the  chafing 
or  pinching  of  the  saddle.  To  prevent  it, 
some  persons  take  a  hind's  skin,  well 
samiab^  with  hair,  and  fit  it  neady  un- 
der the  paunel  of  tlie  saddle,  so  that  the 
hairy  side  may  be  next  the  hoi'sc  When 
a  horse's  back  is  galled  upon  a  journey, 
take  out  a  litde  of  the  stuffing  of  the  pan- 
nel,  over  the  swelling,  and  sew  a  piece  of 
soft  white  leather  on  the  inside  of  the 
pannel,  anoint  the  pait  with  sak  butter, 
and  every  evening  w^ipc  It  clean,  rubbing 
it  till  it  grows  soft;  wash  the  swelling  or 
hurt,  every  evening,  with  cold  water  and 
floap,  and  strew  it  with  salt,  which  should 
be  left  on  till  the  horse  be  sadiUed  ui  tlie 
momingy  when  the  part  is  to  be  again 
anointed  with  butter  or  grease. 

Gai.liot;  a  Dutch  vessel,  carrying  a 
noain  and  a  mizzen  mast,  and  a  larce  ^m- 
main-sail.  A  galliot  is  a  sort  of  a  hrican- 
tine,  or  small  galley,  built  very  slightly, 
and  designed  only  for  chase.  She  can 
both  sail  and  row,  and  usually  carries 
about  two  or  three  pedreros,  and  has  16 
or  20  oars.  All  the  seamen  on  board  are 
soldiers,  and  each  has  a  musket  by  him  on 
quitting  his  oar.  Some  also  call  the 
bomb-ketches  gaUiots, 

GALLiifZiN,  Amalia,  princess;  a  lady 
distinguished  for  talent  and  A  strong  pro- 
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penmty  to  mysticism.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  count  Schmettau,  and  lived, 
during  a  jjart  of  her  youtli,  at  the  court  of 
the  wife  of  prince  Ferdinand,  brother  of 
Frederic  the  Great  She  was  married  to 
the  Russian  prince  Gallitzin;  and,  as 
much  of  his  time  was  passed  in  travelling, 
she  chose  Munster,  in  the  centre  of  Ger- 
many, for  her  permanent  residence.  Here 
she  assembled  around  her  some  of  tlie  most 
distinguished  men  of  the  age,  Heinsterhuis, 
Hamann,  Jacobi,  Gothe,  Fiirsteiiberg  oiid 
others.  The  two  first  were  her  most  inti- 
mate friends.  She  was  an  ardent  Catho- 
lic, and  strongly  given  to  making  prose- 
lytes. With  the  exception  of  her  exces- 
sive religious  zeal^  she  was  an  excellent 
ladv  in  every  respect  In  the  education 
of  her  children,  she  followed  Rousseau's 
system.  The  princess  is  the  Diotima  to 
whom  Hemsterhuis,  under  the  name  of 
Dioldaa,  addressed  his  work  On  Atheism. 
She  died,  in  1806,  near  Munster.  Her 
only  son  was  a  missionary  in  America. 

Gallo,  Marzio  Mastrizzi,  marquis  of; 
ambassador  of  Ferdinand  IV,  king  of  the 
Two  Sicilies,  at  Vienna  and  otlier  courts, 
afterwards  nunister  of  state,  in  Naples,  un- 
der Joseph  Bonaparte  and  Murat  Ferdi- 
nand IV  employed  him  in  the  most  difficult 
negotiations  during  the  wars  of  the  revo- 
lution. In  17d5,  he  was  appointed  prime 
minister  in  the  room  of  Acton,  but  de- 
clined the  offisr.  When  the  king  of 
Naples  offered  his  mediation  between 
France  and  Austria,  in  1797,  Gallo  at- 
tended the  conferences  at  Udino,  and,  Oc- 
tober 17,  signed  the  treaty  of  Carapo- 
Formio,  between  Hungary  and  Bohemia 
and  the  French  republic.  His  king  again 
availed  himself  of  his  services  in  1796, 
1799,  and  1800,  in  important  negotiations 
with  France.  In  the  interval,  he  had  to 
sustain  a  contest  with  Acton,  whose  vio- 
lent measures  he  opposed.  As  viceroy 
of  Sicily,  he  had  orders  to  act  only  in 
unison  with  Acton.  About  the  close  of 
tlie  year  1802,  he  went,  as  ambassador  of 
the  king  of  the  Two  Sicihes,  to  theltsdian 
i-epubUc,  and  from  thence  to  France. 
He  wos  present  at  the  coronation  of  Napo- 
leon, as  king  of  Italy,  at  Milan,  in  May, 
1805;  and,  in  September  of  the  same 
year,  he  signed  the  treaty  with  France  re- 
specting the  evacuation  of  the  Neapolitan 
territory  by  the  French  troops,  which  was 
broken,  however,  at  the  very  moment  of 
signing.  Upon  the  landing  of  the  Rus- 
sians and  English  at  Naples,  he  gave  in 
his  resignation ;  but,  in  January,  1806,  im- 
mediately after  the  return  of  the  emperor, 
he  was  ohhged  to   quit  Paris.     When 
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Joseph  Bonaparte  asoended  the  tbrone  of 
Na|He8^  he  was  appointed  his  minister  Ibr 
Ibreign  afiain.  He  accompanied  him  to 
Bayonne  in  May,  1808.  Under  Miirat, 
he  was  also  minister  for  ibreign  ofiairB. 
hk  that  capacity,  he  signed,  in  January, 

1814,  the  treaty  of  alliance  with  Austria, 
upon  which  the  hostilities  between  Eng- 
land and  Murat  ceased.  He  afterwards 
ttgned  a  treaty  at  Naples,  with  Lord  Ben- 
tinck.  In  the  distresses  which  Murat  had 
brought  upon  himself  by  his  double  de- 
fection, first  from  Napoleon  and  tlien  from 
Austria,  Gallo  remained  faithful  to  his 
king, and  served  him  with  zeal.    April  18, 

1815,  he  repaired  to  Ancona,  whither  Mu- 
rat soon  after  retreated.  After  the  revo- 
lution of  1820^  in  Naples,  the  Nea|>olitan 
government  appointed  him  to  be  minister 
of  fi»reign  amuis,  and  subsequently  am- 
bassador to  Vienna,  to  exphiin  to  that 
eourt  the  Neapolitan  revolution  and  its 
consequences.  But  he  received  intima- 
tion from  prince  Mettemich,  at  Klagen- 
furt,  that  he  should  proceed  no  farther  in 
his  journey ;  that  the  emperor  could  grant 
him  no  audience,  because  the  Neapolitan 
revolution  had  subverted  the  established 
order  of  civil  society,  and  threatened  the 
existing  governments  ind  the  tranquillity 
of  the  otner  nations.  The  marquis  was 
tharefine  obliged  to  return  to  Bologna. 
With  some  difficulty,  he  obtained  permis- 
sion to  follow  the  kmg  to  Laybach,  but  he 
could  effect  no  change  in  uie  resolution 
of  the  congress  respecting  Naples.  The 
close  of  the  revolution  at  Naples  restored 
die  marquis  to  private  hfe. 

Gaij.o:v  ;  an  English  measure  of  capa- 
city, being  equal  to  four  quarts,  or  eight 

^tS.  Cub.  Tfuhti, 

The  gailon,  wine  measure,  contains  331 

ditto,  beer  measurei 382 

ditto,  dry  measure, 368^ 

Galloon,  in  commerce ;  a  narrow  kind 
of  lace,  used  to  edge  or  border  cloths. 

Oallt,  in  printing;  a  fiame  into 
which  the  compositor  empties  tlie  lines 
out  of  his  composing  stick,  and  in  which 
he  ties  up  the  page  when  it  is  completed. 
Some  pdlies  are  formed  of  an  oblong 
square  board,  with  a  ledge  on  three  sides, 
and  a  groove  to  admit  a  fiilse  bottom,  call- 
ed a  galbf'sUce. 

Galt,  John,  vras  bom  in  1779,  at 
Greenock,  England.  He  is  an  author  of 
conaidemble  talent,  and  has  been  an 
extensive  traveller.  He  is  the  author 
of  Voyages  and  Travels  m  1809,  1810, 
1811,  containing  Statistical,  &c.  Observ:^- 
tkms  on  Gibndtar,  Sardinia,  Sicily,  Malta, 
Gerigo  and  Tuikey  (4to^  1813),  the  life 


and  AdmhiiBti  aiiop  of  OarafaMl  'Wohuy 
(4to.,  1813),  Reflections  on  Politieai  and 
Commereial  Subjects  (8vo^  1812),  Poor 
Tragedies  (8vo.,  1813),  Letten  &om  the 
Levant  (8vo.,  1813),  the  Life  and  Studies 
of  B.  West,  Esq.  (8vo.,  1816),  the  M^oia, 
a  Tale  (3  vols.,  1816),  and  Pictares,  His- 
torical and  Biogrnphiral,  drawn  from 
Enffiish,  Scotch  and  Irish  History.  Sev- 
eral other  works  are  also  eltribiiied  to 
Mr.  Gait,  as  the  Annals  of  the  Parish,  the 
Provost,  &C.,  and  many  easays  in  Black- 
wood's Macazine,  as  well  as  in  the  New 
Edinburgh  Kevfew.  When  the  duke  of 
Wellington  became  premier,  Mr.  GaJt 
took  the  editorship  of  the  London  Cou- 
rier. He  has  lately  publisbed  a  novel 
called  Lawrie  Todd ;  also  a  Life  of  Loid 
Byron. 

Galuppi,  Baldessaro ;  a  musician,  called 
also  il  Burmietto,  from  Burano,  an  kdand 
near  Venice,  where  he  was  boni  in  1703. 
He  studied  at  the  Coiwervatorw  degU  JfneU' 
rabUu  While  yet  veiy  young,  he  was  a 
skilful  performer  on  the  harpsichord,  and 
gave  proofs  of  a  talent  for  composition. 
When  not  twenty  years  old,  he  produced 
his  first  opera,  at  Venice,  called  the  Rival 
Friends,  which  was  unfavmvbly  received ; 
but  so  rapid  was  his  improvement,  that  ins 
short  time  he  got  poesesnon  of  aJmoet  aill 
the  Italian  tlieatres.  He  was  made  cbapeJ- 
master  at  St  Mark's,  organist  at  several 
churches,  and  teacher  at  the  ConmrrnKkh- 
rio  degU  IneurabilL  At  the  age  of  63^  he 
was  appointed  first  chapel-maaier  at  St. 
Peteraburg.  In  1768,  he  retomed  to  hi^ 
family  at  Venice.  He  continued  his  kbcvs 
until  Ilia  death,  in  1785.  His  last  operas 
and  church  music  have  been  thougnt  to 
surpass  his  fonner  productions  in  spirit 
taste  and  power.  His  operas,  which  were 
about  50  in  number,  weiB  almoat  all  of 
the  comic  kind. 

Galvani,  Luigi,  bom  at  Bologna,  Sept. 
9,  1737,  studied  medicine,  and,  having 
distinguished  himself  by  a  thesis  on 
the  nature  and  formation  of  the  bonee^ 
in  176^  he  entered  on  the  practice  of  his 
profession.  His  fkvoritesmdies  were  anat- 
omy and  pbysiologjF.  He  soon  reeeivod 
the  appointment  of  piofeaaor  of  anatomy 
in  the  celebrated  institute  of  his  native 
city,  and  published  an  inferesllngtieedBe 
on  the  urinary  vessels  of  birds.  iBnconr- 
aged  by  the  approbation  with  which  this 
work  vras  received,  he  resolved  on  vnitinff 
a  complete  phvswlo^  of  birds ;  but  he  o^ 
terwaras  conuied  himself  to  an  investi- 
gation of  the  organs  of  hearinc'.  In  these 
pursuits,  he  was  fortuitously  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  several  phenonaMiB,  winch  have 
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led  to  a  new  branch  of  Bcience,  called, 
from  the  discoverer,  galifttninfu  (q.  v.) 
On  a  joumey  to  Sinigaglia  and  Rimini, 
he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  trace  the  cause 
of  the  electric  apiieanmces  which  are  ob- 
senred  in  the  toq>edo,  and  wrote  a  learned 
treatise  on  this  subject  Simple  in  his 
inuiners  and  wishes,  and  being  naturally 
inclined  to  melancbolpr,he  avoided  general 
society.  The  loss  ot  his  bebved  wife,  in 
1790,  rendered  him  inconsolabla  As  his 
conscience  would  not  pennit  him,  daring 
the  revolution,  to  take  die  oath  required 
of  all  public  officera,  he  was  deprived  of  his 
office.  He  retired  into  the  country,  and 
died  Dec  4, 1798.  In  Rome  a  medal  has 
been  struck  witli  his  effigy. 

GALvuasM.  Although  diisjigent  is  gen- 
erally believed  to  be  identical  with  electrici- 
•  ty,  yet  ils  mode  of  production,  and  the  laws 
which  it  obsorves  when  in  action,  are  so 
^r  peculiar,  that  it  is  most  advantageous- 
ly treated  of  by  itself.  Its  name  is  deriv- 
ed iiom  Qalvaiu{q.  v.),  an  Italian  philoso- 
pher, whfly  in  a  course  of  experiments  on 
animal  imubility,  observed  the  first  strik- 
ing phenomenon  which  led  to  its  cUscoveiy. 
This  observation  related  to  die  muscular 
contractions  that  take  place  in  die  leg  of  a 
iScog  reeendy  killed,  when  two  metals, 
sufSi  OS  zinc  and  silver,  one  of  them 
tottchiagthe  crural  nerve,  and  the  other 
the  muwlcs  lo  which  it  is  distributed,  are 
tuooght  into  contact  with  one  another. 
The  theoiy  which  he  invented  to  account 
^this  phenomenon  was,  that  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  an  animal  are  in  opposite 
'States  of  electricity,  and  that  the  eiiect  of 
thfe  metal  is  merely  to  restore  die  equilib- 
rium. The  fidlacy  of  diis  dieory  was 
Hdiy  shown,  about  ten  years  afler,  in  the 
year  1800|  by  Volta,  a  celebrated  professor 
of  natural  philosophy  at  Pavia,  who  ex- 
cited similar  contractions  by  making  a 
connexion  between  two  parts  of  a  nerve, 
between  two  muscles,  or  between  two 
|>art8  of  the  same  muscle;  but  to  pro- 
duce the  effect,  two  different  met^  were 
found  to  be  requisite.  He  showed  also, 
that  ina  similar  vray sen8tUi(m$  can  be  ex- 
cited ;  as,  for  example,  a  piece  of  silver 
being  applied  to  one  side  of  the  tongue, 
and  a  piece  of  copper  to  the  other,  wnen 
their  edges  are  brought  into  contact,  or 
a  connexion  is  established  Iwtween  them 
by  a  conductor,  a  peculiar  taste  is  felt,  and 
often  a  flash  of  light  appears  to  pass  be- 
fore the  eyes.  Hence  he  was  led  to  infer, 
that  the  electricity  is  derived,  not  firom 
the  living  system,  but  from  die  action  ex- 
cited between  the  metal  and  die  humid 
iMunwl  fibre ;  Hm  (be  mnmi  mauer  acts 


merely  as  a  medium  conducting  this  eleo- 
tricity,  and  that  die  efl^cts  prooucedareto 
be  ascribed  to  die  stimulus  of  the  electric 
fluid  passing  along  tlie  nerves  and  fibras^ 
as  in  a  shock  from  a  Leyden  jar.  In  the 
furdier  demonstration  of  his  views  of 
the  producdon  of  ^tvanism,  Volta  show- 
ed that  plates  of  different  metals,  such  as 
silver  and  zinc,  in  contact  with  one  an- 
other, are  excited,  the  silver  negadvely, 
and  the  zinc  posidvely ;  and,  by  employ- 
ing several  pairs  6f  these  plates,  coiiued- 
ing  them  in  such  a  mamiw  that  the  elec- 
tricity excited  by  each  iiair  should  be 
diffused  through  the  whole,  he  discovered 
a  mode  of  gready  augmenting  the  galvan- 
ic energy,  and  presented  to  chemistry  an 
unrivalled  instrument  of  research.  It 
consisted  of  any  number  of  paiiaof  zinc 
and  copper,  or  zinc  and  silver  pkites ;  each 
pair  being  separated  fiom  the  adjoining 
ones  by  pieces  of  cloth,  nearly  of  the 
same  size  as  the  plates,  and  moistened  in 
a  saturated  solution  of  salL  The  reladve 
posiuon  of  the  metals  in  each  pair  waa 
the  same  in  the  whole  series;  L  e.,  if  the 
copper  was  placed  below  the  zinc  in  the 
first  coinbinadon,  the  same  order  was 
preserved  in  all  the  others.  The  pile  was 
contained  in  a  proper  frame,  formed  of 
glass  pillars,  fixed  into  a  piece  of  thick 
wood,  which  aflbrded  the  apparatus  both 
support  and  msuladon.  The  instrument 
thus  arranged  was  found  to  be  in  the  same 
state  of  excitement  as  the  single  pair  of 
metallic  plates,  affecting  the  electrometer, 
and  exciting  muscular  contractions,  in  a 
similar  manner,  but  in  a  much  greater 
degree.  The  opposite  ends  of  the  jnle 
were  also  differendy  excited,  the  side 
wluch  began  with  a  zinc  plate  being  posi- 
tive, and  the  other  negative ;  and  hence, 
when  they  were  made  to  communicate 
by  means  of  a  wire  from  each,  electricity 
flowed  from  one  to  die  other  in  a  con- 
tinued current  If  the  wires  were  ap- 
plied to  living  matter,  sensations  and  con- 
tractions were  excited :  diey  also  gave  the 
electric  spark.  This  instrument,  at  pres- 
ent rarely  used,  in  consequence  of  more 
convenient  arrangements  upon  the  same 
principle,  has  received  the  name  of  the  vol- 
tak  pUe,    Another  apparams  for  the  same 

Eurpose  was  invented  by  Volta,  which 
e  called  the  counnne  de  taues.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  series  of  ^lass  cups  nearly  fill- 
ed with  water  or  a  sahne  solution.  In  each 
cup  was  placed  a  pl^t^  of  zinc,  and  a  plate 
of  silver  or  copper ;  the  plate  of  silver  in 
the  one  cup  being  connected  widi  that  of 
zino  in  the  other,  by  a  thin  slip  of  in^tal 
bent  into  an  arc,  and  the  same  order  lieiiig 
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preserved  aa  in  the  constracticm  of  the 
pile.  Several  improvementB  upon  the  vol- 
taic pile  were  soon  made  by  other  philos- 
ophers; and  the  discoveries  in  galvanism 
multiplied  with  a  rapidity,  and  to  an  ex- 
tent, which  surpass  any  thing  before  known 
in  the  history  of  science.  In  attempting 
to  ffive  an  outline  of  these  discoveries,  we 
shidl  observe  the  following  order : — 1.  7^e 
conslrudum  of  the  galvame  c^marahu,  and 
ike  circumstancea  essentud  to  the  excitement 
of  this  modyUatim  ofeUdricihf ;  2.  its  elec- 
trical effects  ;  3.  Us  chemical  agency ;  and 
4.  the  theory  of  galvanisnu 

1.  The  simple  contact  of  different  con- 
ducting bodies  is  all  that  is  nccessaiy  for 
the  excitement  of  galvanic  electricity. 
Conductora  of  electricity  (see  lUedricihf) 
have  been  divided  into  perfect  and  imper- 
fect ;  the  former  comprehending  the  met- 
als, plumbago  and  charcoal,  the  mineral 
acids,  and  saline  solutions ;  the  latter  in- 
cluding water,  alcohol  and  ether,  sulphur, 
oils,  resins,  metallic  oxides,  and  com- 
pounds of  chlorine.  The  least  compli- 
cated galvanic  arrangement  is  termed  a 
simple  galvame  circle.  It  consists  of  three 
conductors ;  of  which  one,  at  least,  must 
be  solid,  the  second  fluid ;  the  third  may 
be  either  solid  or  fluid.  In  the  following 
tables,  some  different  simple  circles  are  ar- 
ranged in  the  order  of  tlieir  powers ;  the 
most  energetic  occupying  the  highest  place. 

Table  of  Electrical  ArrangtmenUt  vohith,  by  Com^ 
bination,  form  Voltaic  Batteries,  composed  of 
two  perfect  Conductors f  and  one  imperfect  Con- 
ductor. 


Zinc, 

Iron, 

Tin, 

Lrad, 

Copper, 

Silver, 

Gold, 

Plalina, 

Charcoal. 


Each  of  these 
ia  the  positive 
pole  to  all  the 

substanoei 
below  it,  and 
negative  with 

mpcci    to 
those    above 
it  in  the  col- 


Solution  of  nitric  acid, 

muriatic  acid, 

— —  sulphuric  acid, 

— ^—  sal-ammoniac, 

— ^  nitre, 

— ^  other  neutral 
salts. 


Table  of  Electrical  Arrangements  j  consisting  of 
one  perfect  Y^ottductor  and  two  imperfect  Con- 

duciors. 


Solution  of  sulphu* 
ret  of  potash, 

potash, 

— ^^  soda. 


Copper, 

Silver, 

Lead, 

Tin, 

Zinc, 

Other  metals, 

Charcoal. 


Nitric  acid, 
Sulphuric  acid, 
Muriatic  acid. 
Any  solutions 

containing' 

acids. 


In  explanation  of  these  tables,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  in  all  those  cases  where  the 
fluid  menstrua  afford  oxygen,  those  metals 
which  have  the  strongest  attraction  for 
oxygen  are  those  which  form  the  positive 
pole.  But  when  the  fluid  menstrua  aflTord 
sulphur  to  the  metals,  the  metal,  whicli, 


under  the  existing  circumfltaneea,  has  the 
strongest  attraction  for  sulphur,  determines 
the  positive  pole.    Thus,  in  a  series  of 
copper  and  iron  plates,  introduced  into  a 
porcelain  trough,  the  cells  of  which  are 
filled  with  water  or  with  acid  solutions^ 
the  iron  is  positive  and  the  copper  nega- 
tive ;  but  when  the  cells  are  filled  with  a 
solution  of  sulphuret  of  potash,  the  cop- 
per is  positive,  and  the  iron  negative. 
When  one  metal  only  is  concern^,  the 
surface  opposite  the  acid  is  negative,  and 
that  in  contact  vnth  the  solution  of  the 
alkali  and  sulphur,  or  of  its  alkali,  is  po^- 
tive. — Simple    galvanic  circles  are  pos- 
sessed of  but  feeble  powers ;  yet  these  are 
ofleii  sufficiently  obvious,  as  in  the  in- 
stance above  alluded  to,  of  a  slip  of  zinc 
laid  upon  tlie  tongue  and  a  piece  of  silv^ 
under  it    In  this  case,  we  have  an  exam- 
ple of  the  arrangement  of  two   perfect 
conductors  (the  metals)  with  one  imper- 
fect one  (the  tongue,  or  rather  the  fluids 
which  it  contains).    A  piece  of  zinc,  im- 
mereed  in  water  which  is  freely  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere,  oxydizes  very  slowl}' ; 
but  when  placed  in  tlie  same  situation,  in 
contact  with  a  piece  of  silver,  its  oxida- 
tion is  much  more  rapid.    By  immersing 
iron  and  silver  (also  in  contact  with  each 
other)  in  dilute  muriatic  acid,  the  action 
of  the  acid  upon  the  iron  is  considerably 
increased ;  and  hydrogen  gas  is  evolved 
from  the  water,  not  only  where  it  is  in 
contact  with  the  iron,  but  where  it  touch- 
es the  silver.    These  facts  explain  why,  in 
tlie  sheathing  of  shijjs,  it  is  necessary  to 
use  bolts  of  the  same  metal  which  forms 
tlie  plates ;  for  if  two  diflerent  metals 'be 
employed,  they  bodi  oxidate  very  speedily, 
in   consequence  of  their   fonnmg,  with 
the  water  of  the  ocean,  a  simi)le  galvan- 
ic   circle.    Compound    galvanic    circles^ 
or  galvanic  batteries,  are  formed  by  multi- 
plying those  arrangements  which  compose 
simple  circlea    Thus,  if  plates  of  zinc 
and  of  silver,  and  pieces  of  woollen  cloth 
of  the  same  size  as  the  plates,  and  mois- 
tened with  water,  be  piled  upon  each  other 
in  the  order  of  zinc,  silver,  cloth ;  zinc, 
silver,  cloth;   and  so  on,  for  twenty  or 
more  repetitions,  we  have  the  voltaic  pnle, 
the  description  of  which  was  given  above. 
The  power  of  such  a  combination  is  suf- 
ficient to  give  a  smart  shock,  as  may  be 
felt  by  grasping  in  tlie  hands^  previously 
moistened,  the  wires  connecting  tlie  upper 
and  lower  extremities  of  the  pile.    The 
shock  may  be  renewed  at  pleasure,  un- 
til, after  a  few  hours,  the  activity  of  the 
pile  begins  to  abate,  and  finally  ceases  al- 
togeflier. — ^But  the  galvanic  apparatus,  by 
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fkr  the  moflt  convenient,  and  generally 
used,  was  invented  by  Mr.  Cruickshank — 
the  galvanic  troughy  as  it  is  named ;  and 
which  GonsistEi  of  a  long  and  narrow 
trough,  made  of  baked  wood.  Grooves 
aie  cut  in  the  trough,  opposite  to,  and 
at  the  disumce  of  i  and  i  of  an  inch 
fiom,  each  other ;  and  into  these  are  let 
down,  and  secured  by  a  cement,  square 
plates  of  zinc  and  copper,  previously 
united  together  by  soldermg.  The  space, 
therefore,  between  each  pair  of  plates, 
forms  a  cell  for  the  purpose  of  containing 
the  liquid  by  which  the  combination  is  to 
be  made  active.  The  plates  may  be  from 
3  to  6  or  8  inches  square ;  and  care  is  to 
be  taken,  in  their  arrangement  in  the 
trough,  that  the  order  in  which  they  are 
inserted  be  not  in  any  instance  reversed, 
but  that  the  copper  side  of  each  double 
plate  be  always  towards  one  hand,  and  the 
2dnc  side  towards  the  other.  The  galvanic 
trough,  thus  constructed,  is  more  easily 
put  in  action  than  the  pile,  and  more  easily 
kept  clean ;  and  besides,  it  can  be  con- 
tinued longer  in  action,  as  it  contains 
more  liquid ;  owing  to  which  cause  it  is 
also  more  energetic.  For  ordinary  exper- 
iments, a  trough  containing  50  pairs  of 
plates  4  inches  square  is  sufficient  In 
those  cases  where  a  greater  power  is  want- 
ed, it  may  be  commanded  by  uniting  the 
power  of  several  such  troughs  through 
the  union  of  tlie  zinc  end  of  one  trough 
with  the  copper  end  of  another,  by  a  metal- 
lic sDp  or  wire.  The  battery  of  the  royal 
institution,  with  which  sir  Humphrey 
Davy  made  his  great  discoveries,  is  com- 
posed of  2000  pahs  of  plates,  each  plate 
having  32  square  inches  of  surface. — An 
improvement  in  the  voltaic  battery  has 
been  made,  the  hint  for  which  was  deriv- 
ed from  the  eouronne  de  tosses :  it  con- 
sists in  keeping  the  plates  detached,  instead 
of  soldering  them  together.  They  are 
connected  at  the  upper  edge  by  a  metallic 
arc,  and  are  introduced  into  a  trough 
divided  into  ceils  by  partitions  of  glass  (or 
sometimes  into  troughs  wholly  made  of 
earthen  ware),  in  such  a  manner  tliat  one 
plate  is  on  one  side  of  the  paititiou,  the 
other  on  the  other.  Tliis  arrangement 
has  the  advantage,  that,  both  surfaces  of 
each  plate  being  acted  on,  a  greater  power 
is  obtained.  Doctor  Wollaston  has  height- 
ened the  improvement,  by  placing  in 
each  cell  one  plate  of  the  one  metal,  as 
the  zinc,  and  two  of  the  other,  the  cop« 
per,  80  that  each  surfiice  of  the  zinc  may 
be  opposed  to  a  sur&ce  of  copper.  The 
plates  of  copper  are  connected  by  metallic  • 
arcs,  both  at  the  top  and  bottom ;  and  be- 
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tween    them,  supjported  by  pieces  ef 
wood,  is  the  plate  or  zinc,  distant  an  eighth 
or  a  fourth  of  an  inch  from  tlie  copper  on 
each  side.    The  communication  between 
these  uiple  plates  is  established  fay  arcs  of 
lead  or  other  metal,  coimecting  each  cen- 
tral zinc  plate  with  the  copper  of  the  ad- 
joining cell.    This  arrangement  is  very 
powemil  in  producing  light  and  heat.    An 
mgenious^  modification  of  this  ap{)aratU8 
has  been  contrived  by  doctor  Hare  of  Phil- 
adelpliia.    It  consists  of  concentric  coils 
of  copper  and  zinc,  so    suspended  hv 
beams  and  levers  as  to  be  made  to  descend, 
at  pleasure,  instantaneously  into  the  excit- 
ing fluid  contained  in  glass  jars  oi;  wood- 
en troughs,  without  partitions.    Each  coil 
is  formed  from  a  zinc  sheet  of  9  inches  by 
6,  and  one  of  copper  14  by  6,  more  of  the 
copper  being  required,  as  this  metal  is 
made  to  commence  within  the  zinc,  and 
completely  to  surround  it  without    The 
sheets  are  so  coiled  as  to  leave  between 
them  mterstices  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  In 
the  original  apparatus,  tliey  were  arranged 
in  two  rows,  40  coils  in  each :  on  their  im- 
mersion in  the  appropriate  fluid,  the  im- 
mediate evolution  or  heat  and  light  was 
found  to  be  most  intense,  far  exceeding 
tliat  of  voltaic  piles  or  trough^  of  an 
equal  number  of  series  and  extent  of  sur- 
face ;  and  on  account  of  its  superior  pow- 
er of  caushiff  the  combustion  of  metallic 
wires  and  leaves,  the    instrument  was 
named,  by  its  inventor,  the  galvanic  (i^/Zo- 
grator. — ^The  size  of  the  plates  composing 
the  galvanic  series  has  l>een  varied  from 
one  or  ^wo  inches  square  to  that  of  |i 
great  number  of  feet    The  battery  of  Mr.  # 
Children  consisted  of  twenty  pairs  of 
copper  and  zinc  plates,  each  plate  being  6 
feet  long  by  3  feet  8  inches  broad.    Each 
pair  was  connected  by  leaden  straps  at  the 
top,  and  had  a   separate  wooden    cell. 
These  cells  were  capable  of  containing 
945  gallons  of  liquid.    The  plates  were 
suspended  from   a   wooden    beam,    by 
means  of  which  they  could  at  once  be 
lowered  into  the  cells,  and  again  raised,  at 
pleasure.     Doctor  Hare  constructed  an 
apparatus  consisting  of  20  sheets  of  copper 
and  tlie  same  number  of  zinc,  each  20 
inches  square,  and  so  arranged  as  to  be 
equivalent  to  a  battery  of  two  galvanic 
pairs,  exceptini^  that  there  is  no  insulation, 
all  the  plates  bemg  plunged  into  one  vessel. 
This  instrument,  fix>m  its  evolving  calorie 
with  scarcely  any  electricity,  was  called 
by  doctor  Hare  die  edorimoUir.    Messra. 
Wetherell   and   Pesle,  of  Philadelphia, 
experimented  with  still  larger  pairs  in  the 
form  of  coDcentrie  coils  {  one  pair  con-' 
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Udning  neariy   70  oquare  feet  of  each 
metal,  and  another  nearly  100. 

Different  liauids  are  employed  to  fill 
the  cavities  of  the  trough ;  and  it  is  essential 
to  employ  those  which  exert  a  chemical 
action  upon  one  of  the  metals,  the  effect 
witli  pure  water  being  very  uiconsidera- 
ble.    In  general,  the  ^vanic  effect  is  pro- 
portional to  the  rapidity  witii  which  tlie 
more  oxidahle  metal  is  acted  upon  by  the 
intervening  fluid.    Thus  wliere  the  liquid 
employed  is  pure  water,  the  electric  ex- 
citement is  very  feeble,  for  the  action  on 
the  metals  is  feeble ;  still  the  zinc  is,  even 
in  tliis  arrangement,  observed  to  be  oxi- 
dized ihore  rapidly  than  it  would  be,  were 
it  not  in  contact  vnth  the  copper.    A  sa- 
line solution,  as  of  muriate  of  soda,  or 
muriate  of  ammonia,  is  found  to  cause  a 
more  rapid oxydatiou  of  tiie  zinc;  and,ac- 
cordhigiy,  tlie  electric  power  is  greater : 
and,  lastly,  an  acid  fluid,  which  oxygenates 
and  dissolves  the  metals  much  more  rap- 
idly, produces    the    highest  activity   of 
which  the  battery  is  capable.    The  fluid 
generally  used  is  nitric  acid,  diluted  with 
20  or  30  times  its  weight  of  water. — ^The 
elcclric  cotumn^  originally  contrived  by  M. 
do  Luc,  is  usually  classed  widi  galvanic 
arrangements.    It  is  formed  of  discs  of 
Dutch  gilt  paper  and  similar  discs  of  lam- 
inated zinc.     These,  m  a  perfectly   dry 
state,  arc  piled  up  into  two  columns,  the 
diflerent    metab    constandy    alternating 
\vith  each  otlier  in  tlieir   position,  untu 
they  attain  the  height  of  18  inches,  when 
they  are  coated  over  with  a  glass  cylin- 
der.   They  are  then  phiced  at  the  di»- 
^tance  of  4  or  5  inches  from  each  other, 
and   between  them   is  suspended,  on  a 
pivot,  a  light   steel  needle,  which  is  at- 
tracted alternately   to  the  one  pile  and 
the  otlier,  moving  between  them  Uke  a 
pendulum.    Tliis  curious  instrument,  in- 
stead of  being  soon  exhausted,  like  the 
pile,  with  humid  substances,  is  found  to 
continue  active  for  several  yeara,  and  has 
been    applied   to    the    measurement  of 
time,  by  causing  it  to  give  motion  to  the 
pendulum  of  a  clodt. 

2.  EledricalEffecUofiheGdvanic  Battery. 
Under  this  head  are  included  all  tlie  ef- 
fects which  resemble  the  usual  phenome- 
na ))roduced  by  the  electrical  machine. 
Galvanism,  even  when  excited  by  a  single 
g^vanic  circle,  such  as  a  piece  of  zinc,  a 
similar  one  of  copper,  and  a  piece  of  cloth 
moistened  with  a  solution  of  muriate  of 
ammonia,  distinctly  aflfects  the  gold  leaf 
of  the  condensing  electrometer.  If  the 
zinc  end  be  uppermoet,  and  be  connected 
directly  with  tne  iDBtniment,  the  electrici- 


ty indicated  is  positive.    If  the  pin  of  the 
electrometer  touch  the  copper,  the  elec- 
tricity is  negative.    When  wires  connect- 
ed with  the  opposite  poles,  or  sides,  of  an 
active  galvanic  trough,  are  brought  near 
each  other,  a  iqpark  is  seen  to  pass  between 
them,  accompanied  with  a  slight  snap  or 
report,  and,  on  establishing  a  communica- 
tion by  means  of  the  hands,  previously 
moistened,  a  distinct  shock  is  perceived, 
similar  to  that  which  is  produced  by  the 
discharge  of  a  Leyden  jar.    Both  influen- 
ces, also,  are  propagated  through  a  num- 
ber of  persons  without  any  perceptible  in- 
terval of  time.    On  connecting  the  ends 
of  a  sufliciently  powerful  battery,  by  means 
of  flue  mctaUic  wires,  or  slender  pieces  of 
freshly  prepared  charcoal,  these  condnct- 
ors  become  intensely  heated,  and  a  vivid 
white  light  appears  at  tlie  points  of  the 
charcoal ;  and  as  this  phenomenon  takes 
place  equally  in  an  atmosphere  void  of 
oxygen  gas,  or  even  under  tlie  surfece  of 
water,  it  manifestly  camiot  be  ascribed  to 
combustion.     If  the  communication  be 
established  by  metallic  leaves,  the  metals 
bum  witli  vivid  scintillations ;  and,  if  the 
galvanic  fluid,  in  its  circuit,  be  made  to 
pass  through  gunpowder,  phosphorus  and 
a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  gases, 
tliey  are  inflamed.   These  observations  in- 
duced the  belief,  tliat  the  agent  or  power 
excited  by  the  voltaic  apparatus  is  identi- 
cal with  that  which  is  called  into  activity 
by  the  electrical  machine  ;   for  not  only 
may  all  the  common  electrical  experiments 
be  performed  by  means  of  galvanism,  but 
it  has  been  shown  by  doctor  WoUaston, 
that  the  chemical  effects  of  tlie  galvanic 
battery  may  be  produced  by  electricity. 
The  conditions  required  for  producing  the 
electrical  effects  or  tlie  voltaic  batteiy  are 
different     Electrical  attractions  and  re- 
pulsions take  place  in  the  highest  degree, 
when  a  great  number  of  small  plates  are 
employed,  and  the  cells  filled  with  water. 
For  acting  on  tlie  electrometer,  therefore, 
a  battery  of  numerous  small  plates  is  pe- 
culiai'ly  suited,  and  conamon  river  water 
is  tlie  best  material  for  its  excitation.   For 
pixiducing  sparks,  or  giving  shocks,  a  nu- 
merous series  of  plates,  about  four  inches 
square,  and  excited  with  dilute  acid,  is  re- 
quired.   For  burning  metallic  leaves,  fus- 
ing wire,  and  ignitmg  charcoal,  a  small 
number  of  large  plates  answer  better  than 
a  ^reat  number  of  small  ones ;  a  tttraag 
acid  solution  should  also  be  employed. 

a  Ckamcd  Efeds  qf  GdvanisnL  The 
most  simple  chemical  eflfect  of  the  ^van- 
ic  batteiy  is  the  ignition  and  fusion  of 
nietals,  which  has  coreody  been  alluded  to 
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above.    The  facility  of  being  ignited,  in 
the  different  inetals,  appears  to  be  inverse- 
ly   proportional  to  their  power  of  con- 
ducting heat.     Hence  platuia,  which  has 
the  lowest  conducting  power,  is  most  ea- 
sily ignited  ;  and  silver,  which  conducts 
heat  with  greater  facili^  than  any  other 
inetai,  is  ignited  with  more  difficulty  than 
aiiy  of  the  rest.    The  combustions  pro- 
duced by  galvanic  arrangements  have  al- 
so been  spoken  of  above.    The  plates  for 
this  purpose  should  not  be  less  than  four 
inches  square,  and  an  aggregate  of  not  less 
than  150  pairs  of  plates  employed.    The 
inetals  are  burnt,  or  rather  deflagrated,  in 
the  form  of  very  thin  leaves.    Gk)ld  emits 
a  very  vivid  white  light,  inclining  a  little 
to  blue  ;    the  flame  of  silver  is  a  vivid 
green,  somewhat  like  that  of  emerald,  and 
zinc  a  bluish  white  flame,  fi-inged  with 
red  The  most  striking  eflect  of  the  voltaic 
bottery,  however,  is  the  intense  light,  which 
IB  produced  by  placing  two  pieces  of 
cluut^oal,  cut  into  the  shape  of  pointed 
pencils,  at  the  two  ends  of  the  wires  of 
an  interrupted  circuit    When  the  battery 
is  a  very  powerful  one,  and  the  charcoal 
points  are  brought  within  the  90th  or  40th 
of  an  inch  of  each  other,  a  bright  spark  is 
produced.     By  withdrawing  the  points 
from  each  otiier,  a    constant  discharge 
takes  place  tlirough  the  heated  air,  in  a 
space  of  from  one  to  four  or  more  inch- 
es, according  to  the  energy  of  the  appa- 
ratus, producing  a  most  brilliant  arch  of 
light,  of  considerable  breadtli,  and  in  the 
form  of  a  double  cone.      Platiiia,  intro- 
duced into  this  arch,  melts  as  wax  does  in 
the  flame  of  a  candle.    This  light  equals 
the  brilliancy  of  the  sun,  and  cannot  be 
borne  by  eyes  of  common  strength,  un- 
less protected  by  glasses.      That  it  does 
not  arise  from  combustion,  is  proved  by 
the  fact,  that  very  little  of  the  charcoal  is 
wasted   by   its    continuance    for    some 
time.    In  the  use  of  tlie  deflagrator,  it  was 
observed  by  professor  Silliman,  tliat,  dur- 
ing the  discharge,  the  charcoal  iwint  of 
the  positive  pole  shot  out  into  a  litde  sta- 
lactical  knob,  in  the  direction  of  tlie  op- 
posite point;  while,  in  the  charcoal  of  the 
negative  pole,  on  the  contrary,  a  crater- 
shaped  caxity  was  formed  at  tlie  same 
time,  itppcaring  as  if  matter  was  actually 
'  transferred  from  the  negative  to  the  posi- 
tive side.    The  subsequent  examination 
of  the  matter  thus  apparendy  transferred, 
as  it  had  all  the  marks  of  having  been 
fused,  induced  the  belief  that  the  charcoal 
paaied,  in  the  state  of  vapor,  through  the 
Ignited  arch  of  flame,  end  concreted  again 
on  arriving  at  the  positive  pole.     The 


most  important  chemical  cflbct  of  galvan^ 
ism,  however,  is  that  of  producing  de- 
composition.   The  substance  first  decom- 
posed by  it  was  water.    When  two  gold 
or  platina  wires  are  connected  with  the 
opposite  poles  of  a  battery,  and  their  free 
extremities  are  plunged  into  the  same  cup 
of  water,  but  without  touching  each  oth- 
er,  hydrogen  gas  is  disengaged  at  tibe 
negative  wire,  and  oxygen  at  the  positive 
side.    By  collecting  the  gases  in  separate 
tubes  as  they  are  formed,  they  are  found 
to  be  quite  pure,  and  in  the  exact  propor- 
tion of  two  measures  of  hydrogen  to  one 
of  oxygen.    If  wires  of  a  more  oxidable 
metal  are  employed,  the  hydrogen  gas 
will  amiear  as  usual,  but  the  oxygen,  in- 
stead of^  escaping,  combines  with  the  met- 
al, converting  it  into  an  oxide.    Numer- 
ous other  compounds,  such  as  acids  and 
salts,  are  found  to  be  decomposable  in 
the  same  manner,  one  of  these  elements 
appearing  at  one  side  of  the  battery,  and 
the  other  at  the  opposite  extremity.     A 
remarkable  law  in  the  circumstances  at- 
tending the  decomposition  is  also  observ- 
ed.   Thus,  in  decomposing  water  or  any 
other  compound,  the   same  constituent 
principle  is  always  diseneaged  at  the  same 
side  of  the  battery ;  so  mat  the  principles 
which  collect  around  each  pole  have  a 
certain  analogy  ;  inflammable  bodies,  al- 
kalies and  earths  go  to  the  negative  side, 
while  oxygen  and  acids  go  more  to  the 
positive  side.    It  is  also  foiand,  that  not 
only  are  the  elements  of  a  compound  fluid 
separated  by  galvanic  energy  to  the  oppo- 
site wires  in  distant  parts  of  the  contain- 
ing vessel,  without  the  movement  of  these 
elements  being  perceptible,  but  that  the 
elements  may  even  be  evolved  in  separate 
portions  of  the  fluid   placed  in  distinct 
vessels,  and  connected  only  by  some  slight 
link,  as  a  few  fibres  of  moist  cotton  or 
amianthus.      Thus  tvro  glasses  may  be 
filled  vnth   pure  water,  and  connected 
with  moistened  thread  ;  the  positive  wire 
immersed  in  the  water  in  one  vessel,  and 
the  negative  in  that  of  the  other ;  and  im- 
mediately oxygen  gas  will  be  disengaged 
at  the  extremity  of  the  former,  and  hy- 
drogen gas  at  the  extremity  of  the  latter. 
Now,  in  this  instance,  it  is  obvious  a  difli- 
culty  immediately  presents  itself  in  at- 
tempting to  account  for  the  separate  evo- 
lution of  the  elements.     If  they  were 
both  produced  in  one  vessel,  it  might  bo 
conceived  that  they  arose  from  the  de- 
composition of  one  portion  of  water,  and 
had  been  attracted  to  the  oppo«te  poka. 
But  how  can  this  happen  in  separate  ves- 
sels?   What  becomes  of  thd  hydrogen  ia 
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the  Teflsel  whefe  tbe  pontive  wire  is  plac- 
ed, and  why  does  oxyf^n  not  appear  in 
the  other  vessel,  in  wi^ich  the  negative 
wire  is  immersed  ?  The  only  explanation 
that  can  be  given,  is  to  suppose  that  one 
or  both  of  these  ingredients  must  have 
passed  from  one  vessel  to  th^  other,  along 
the  connecting  fibres  of  thread,  although 
we  are  unabfe  to  perceive  such  a  trans- 
miasioD.  Numerous  other  facts  of  a  sim- 
ilar nature  are  also  now  known,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  the  decomposition 
of  saline  solutions.  Thus,  let  two  cups 
of  agate  or  gold  (as  glass  is  liable  to  be 
acted  upon)  be  connected  by  a  few  fibres 
of  amianthus  moistened  by  water,  and  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  soda  or  of  potash, 
nitrate  of  potash,  nitrate  of  silver,  or  any 
other  compound  salt,  be  placed  in  each  of 
die  cups.  Now,  if  we  introduce  into  one 
the  positive  wire,  and  into  the  other  tlie 
negative  wire,  of  a  galvanic  battery  in  ac- 
tion, in  a  short  time  the  principles  of  the 
salt  will  be  separated,  and  all  the  acid  will 
be  collected  in  the  vessel  with,  which  the 
positive  pole  communicates,  and  all  the 
iMse  in  the  other ;  each  being  con\(cyed 
by  the  medium  of  the  moistened  amian- 
thus, and,  as  it  would  appear,  in  opposite 
currents,  passing  one  another  in  so  nar- 
row a  space,  without  combining  or  other- 
wise interfering  with  each,  other's  move- 
ments. Again,  if  the  saline  solution  be 
placed  in  one  of  tlie  cups,  and  distilled 
water  in  the  other,  and  the  positive  wire 
inserted  in  tlie  latter,  the  acid  will  leave 
both  the  base  with  which  it  wos  united 
and  the  vessel  in  which  it  was,  and  pass 
by  the  amianthus  whoUy  into  the  water, 
the  base  remaining  in  tbe  first  cup :  and 
i(  after  this  change  be  effected,  the  wii-es 
are  ^versed,  the  acid  will  immediately 
begin  to  quit  the  cup  into  which  it  liad 
passed  in  the  former  experiment,  and  to 
return  to  the  first  cup,  while  the  base  will 
move  in  an  opposite  direction,  till  all  of  it 
is  collected  in  the  vessel  in  which  die 
n«|iative  wire  was  placed.  Phenomena 
fltin  more  extraordinary  present  them- 
selves in  connexion  with  these  most  inter- 
esting researches.  The  elements  of  com- 
pound bodies  are  actually  conveyed  by 
the  influence  of  the  electric  cunnent 
through  solutions  of  substances,  on  which, 
under  other  circumstances,  they  would 
have  exerted  an  immediate  and  powerful 
chemical  action,  without  any  such  effect 
being  produced.  Acids,  for  example,  may 
be  transmitted  from  one  cup,  connected 
with  the  negative  pole,  to  another  cup  on 
the  opposite  or  positive  side,  dirough  a 
poftioii  of  fluid  m  an  intermediate  cup 


tinged  with  any  of  the  vegetable  colored 
infusions,  which  are  instantly  reddened 
by  the  presence  of  aH  acid,  without  oc- 
casioning the  slightest  change  of  color 
The  same  happens  also  with    alkalies. 
Sir  H.  Davy  found  that  when  three  ves- 
sels were  connected  with  each  other  by 
moistened  amianthus,  and  there  was  plac- 
ed in  the  first  a  solution  of  suIfJiate  of 
}>otash,  with  a  wire  from  the  negatife 
side,  in  the  middle  a  vessel  with  a  solu- 
tion of  ammonia  (a  substance  having  a 
strong  attraction  for  sulphuric  acid),  and 
in  the  third,  water,  with  a  wire  from  the 
positive  side  of  the  galvanic  batteiy,— in 
five  minutes  (a  batteiy  of  150  paira  of 
plates  being  employed)  acid  was  found 
collecting  arouna  the  wire  in  the  water. 
It  had,  therefore,  passed  through  the  am- 
monia, without  the  affinlnr  of  this  being 
sufficient  to  arrest  iL    When  the  dispooi- 
tion  was  reversed,  and  the  saline  solutioa 
connected  with  the  positive  side,  the  wa- 
ter with  the  negative,  and  an  acid  placed 
in  the  middle,  me  alkaline  hose  was  con- 
veyed through  the  interposed  acid,  and 
collected  in  the  pure  water.    The  same 
results  were  obtained  in  operating  on  a 
number  of  other  salts,  alkaline,  earthy  and 
metallic.    Where  a  strong  force  of  cohe- 
sion, however,  interfered,  the  substance 
was    intercepted :    thus   sulphuric   acid 
could  not  be  transmitted  through  a  solu- 
tion of  barytes  or  strontites ;  nor  these 
eardis  through  sulphuric  acid:  when  it 
was  attempted,  these  earths  fell  down  in 
insoluble  precipitates.    Not  only  liquids,, 
but  solid  substances  are  decomposed  b^ 
means  of  the  ^vanic  eneiigy,  and  their 
elements  transferred  to  tbe  opposite  vrires. 
And  such  is  the  force  of  this  agent,  that 
the  most  minute  portion  of  a  substance 
thus  acted  on  by  either  of  the  wires  is 
collected  around  it    Portions  of  muriatic 
acid,  of  soda,  and  of  other  alkalies  and 
acids,  appear  at  tlie  opposite  poles,  even 
when  distilled  water  alone  is  employed^ 
proving  that  these  substances^  in  the  con- 
dition of  neutral  salts,  exist  in  all  waters, 
however  purified  they  may  be  by  art. 
From  these  researches,  the  general  law  is 
established, '  that  when   compounds  are 
placed  in  the  galvanic  circuit  their  ele« 
ments  are  separated  from  the  state  of 
combination  in  which  they  exist,  Aid,  ac- 
cording to  their  pecuhar  nature,  are  col- 
lected,— some  around  the  positive,  others 
around  the  negative  pole.     How  this  is 
efiected,  whether  by  attiactions  alone  ex-^ 
erted  at  each  pole,  or  by  repulsions,  or  by 
botli,  tlie  element  attracted  to  the  one  be* 
ing  repelled  fxom  the  other*  is  not  so  ap- 
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parent    Gfotthus,  in  explaining  the  gal- 
▼anic  decompoBitipn  of  water,  advanced 
the  ooojecture,  that  as,  in  the  voltaic  pile, 
each  pair  of  plates  haa  its  negative  and 
positive  poles,  it  may  establish  a  similar 
polarity  among  the  elementary  particles 
of  the  portion   of  water  interposed  be- 
tween its  principal  poles.    One  element 
of  the  water  may  thus  acquire  the  posi- 
tive, the  other  the  negative  state ;  and  if 
this  happens,  then,  according  to  the  laws 
of  electricity,  that  which  has  become  neg- 
ative (the  oxycen  in  the  case  of  water) 
%vill  be  repelled  from  the  negative  and  at- 
tracted to  the  positive  pole  ;   and  that 
which  has  become  positive  (the  hydrogen) 
will  be  repelled  from  the  positive  and  at- 
tracted to  the  negative  side.    This  expla- 
nation is  extremely  nrobable.    With  re- 
paid to  the  mode  or  conveyance,  it  may 
be  by  successive  decompositions  and  re- 
compositions  of  the  compound  between 
the  two  poles ;  in  water,  for  instance,  the 
particle  at  each  wire  may  be  decompos- 
ed; the  one  element  may  be  disengaged, 
and  the  residual  element  may  attract  a 
corresponding  portion  of  the  other  from 
^e  next  particle,  and  thus,  by  a  series  of 
auccessive  decompositions  and  recompo- 
sitions,  each  may  be  brought  to  the  wire 
to  which  it  is  attracted  and  evolved ;   or, 
what  is  equally  possible,  the  decomposi- 
tion may  be  confined  to  the  particles  at 
each  pole,  and  the  element  receiving  the 
opposite  electricity  may  be  repelled  from 
it,  and,  by  this  repulsion  and  the  corres- 
ponding attraction  at  the  opposite  wire,  be 
brought  to  that  other  pole ;  and  analogy  is 
in  favor  of  this  supposition.  In  atmospher- 
ic air,  bodies  rendered  positively  or  nega- 
tively eleoUrical,  are  attracted  and  repelled 
at  considerable  distances.    From  the  de- 
gree in  which  electricity  exists  in  galvanic 
arrangements,  water  is  a  medium,  with 
regard  to  it,  neariy  as  atmospheric  air  is 
to  electricity  evolved  in  the  common  elec- 
trical machine ;  and  it  mav  therefore  al- 
low electric  attractions  and  repulsions  to 
operate  in  a  similar  manner.    A  di^rent 
theory  has  been  proposed  by  sir  H.  Davy, 
and  which  haa  received  the  appellation  of 
the  eleciro-<hemical  theory.     It  has  been 
adopted  by  some  eminent  philosophers, 
and  among  others  by  Berzelius.    He  con- 
ceived tliat  bodies  possess  namral  electric 
energies,  which  are    inherent  in  them, 
wheuier  they  are  in  a  state  of  combina* 
tion  or  not    Oxygen,  chlorine,  iodine  and 
acids,  according  to  the  theory,  are  natu- 
rallv  negative ;   while  inflammables^  as 
hydrogen,  sulphur,  &c.,  and  metals,  are 
naturally  positive.  Hence,  when  the  com- 


binatioiis  of  these  substanees  are  subverted 
by  the  calvanic  influence,  the  sabstanoea 
are  evolved  in  the  electric  state  natural  to 
them ;  and  as  it'  is  a  law  of  electricity, 
that  bodies  in  opposite  states  attract  each 
other,  the  oxygen,  being  negative,  is  im- 
mediately attracted  bv  the  positive  wire, 
while  the  inflammable  or  metallic  base, 
being  namrally  positive,  is  attracted  b^    • 
the  negative  wire.    In  this  way,  the  uni- 
form appearances  of  these  bodies  at  their 
particular  poles,  is  accounted  for.    To  ex- 
plain how  combination  is  subverted  by 
the  electric  influence,  a  further  hypothesis 
is  suggested  by  the  author  of  the  theory, 
viz.  that  chemical  attraction  may  itself  lie 
a  modification  of  electricity  ;   that  the 
same  power  which*  communicates  attrac- 
tive and  repulsive  properties  to  masses  of 
matter,  may,  when  acting  upon  the  ulti- 
mate particles  of  diflferent  bodies,  induce 
them  either  to  separate  or  unite,  as  their 
natural  electrical  states  are  the  same  or 
different    Thus,  if  hydrogen  is  naturally 
positive,  and  oxysen  natuially  negative, 
according  to  the  laws  of  electricity,  they 
must  attract  each  other ;  and  if  these  op- 
posite states  are  sufBcientiy  exalted  to 
give  them  an  attractive  force,  superior  to 
the  power  of  aggregation,  tiiey  may  be  ex- 
pected to  combine ;  and  in  like  manner, 
other  bodies,  whose  particles  are  in  differ- 
ent states,  may  from  this  cause  be  united 
together.    If  a  body  also,  whose  electrical 
energy  exceeds  that  of  one  of  the  sub- 
stances combined,  be  brought  to  act  upon 
these,  it  may  expel  that  mgredient,  and 
take  its  place ;  and  this  may  be  the  cause 
of  ^hat  is  called   decomposition  from 
elective  affinity.    The  effect  of  heat,  like- 
wise, in  promoting  combination  or  decom- 
position, may  often  depend  on  its  excitine 
electrical  energy  ;  and  the  elevation  of 
temperature  and  production  of  light,  so 
frequentiy  attending  chemical  action,  may 
depiend    on    the  changes  attending  the 
electrical  states.  Since  such  changes  are 
accompanied  with  the  evolution  of  heat 
and  light     The  agency  of  the  gahrante 
apparatus,  then,  in  producing  decomposi-    ' 
tion,  it  is  conceived  on  this  hypotiiesis,  is, 
that  the  two  wires  placed  in  contact  with 
the  compound,  are,  in  states  of  electricity, 
more  intensely  exalted  than  the  natural 
states  of  tiie  two  ingredients  ;  hence  the 
attraction  of  these  two  highly  electrified 
points  overcomes  that  subsisting  between  . 
these  ingredients :  they  are  separated,  and 
inmiediately    drawn    to    the    respective 
poles, — ^the   positive   constituent  to   the 
negative  wire,  and  the  ingredient  whieh 
18  naturaUy  negative,  to  the  positive  wire« 
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A  number  of  ftett  an  bravffjrt  ftrwwd 
In  BU[>poit  of  these  views.  Thus,  when 
dry  acids,  such  as  the  oxalic  and  bomcie, 
are  touched  with  an  insulated  plate  of 
copper,  the  electric  equilibrium  is  imme- 
diately disturbed ;  the  acids  are  found,  a(^ 
ler  the  contact,  to  be  in  tho  negative  state 
of  electricity,  and  the  metal  to  he  positive. 
Here  then  it  was  supposed,  that  their  nat- 
ural states  are  manifested,  such  as  they 
are,  inherently,  at  all  times.  Again,  when 
the  same  plate  is  applied  to  earthy  and 
alkaline  substances,  the  oppomte  appear- 
ance is  presented  ;  the  metal  becofoes 
negative,  and  the  latter  bodies  positive. 
And  lastly,  when  acids  are  brought  in 
contact  directly  with  earthy  andaBcaline 
substances,  the  same  relative  states  a|e 
exliilnted--4he  former  become  negative, 
and  the  latter  positive.  To  these  specu- 
lations, however,  it  has  been  objected,  that 
there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that 
bodies  are  naturally  in  particular  electric 
suites.  That  tliey  become  either  positive 
or  negative  when  submitted  to  ceitain  op- 
erations, is  no  proof  that  they  exist  origw 
inally  in  one  condition  more  than  another. 
Since  the  tendency,  also,  always  is  to  an 
electric  equilibrium,  if  two  substances 
were  naturally  in  opposite  states,  and  were, 
by  the  electric  attraction,  brouj^ht  into 
combination,  as  soon  as  they  united,  the 
opposition  of  states  would  cease,  an  equi- 
librium would  result,  and  no  attractive 
force  would  remain  to  keep  them  in  un- 
ion. It  has  also  been  shown,  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  hypothesis,  that  bodies  m  op- 
posite suites  of  electncity,  do  not  com- 
bihe  when  presented  to  each  other,  and 
that  bodies  in  similar  states  combine  with 
as  much  force  as  if  in  dissimilar  states. 
The  theoiy,  therefore,  does  not  yet  stand 
on  so  firm  a  basis  as  to  induce  chemists 
to  abandon  the  nomenclature  they  have 
hitherto  employed,  and  cease  to  regard 
affinity  as  a  distinct  species  of  attraction. 
But  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  admiued, 
that  the  electro-chemical  theory  is  found- 
ed on  extensive  observation  and  numer- 
ous facts,  end  has  proved,  in  the  hands 
of  its  distinguished  author,  a  side  guide 
to  some  of  the  most  fiunous  discoveries 
ever  made  in  chemistry.  Regarding  all 
compounds  as  constituted  of  oppositely 
electrical  elements,  sir  H.  Davy  conceived 
that  none  of  them  should  resist  decompo- 
sition, if  exposed  to  a  battery  of  sufficient 
intensity ;  and  he  accordingly  subjected 
to  galvanic  action  substances  which  till 
then  had  been  regarded  as  simple,  ex- 
pecting that  if  tliey  were  compound,  they 
would  be  resolved  into  their  elemente. 


The  alcaliea  and  eaitfas  wem  in  this  iih»« 
ner   auoceaflvely  decompoaed  ;   a  eob^ 
stance,  with  the  aspect  and  properties  cvT 
a  melal,  appeared  at  the  negative  pole^ 
while  oxygen  gas  was  disengaged  at  the 
positive  suriace.    Another  instance  of  the 
successful  application  of  these  views  is 
seen  in  the  attempts  of  nrH.DavYt^ 
protect  the  copper  aheathmn  of  ships 
from  corrosion.    It  is  well  known  that 
the  copper  sheathing  of  vessels  oxklize* 
very  rapklly  in  sea  water,  and,  consequenc- 
Kr,  wastes  with  such  rapidity  as  to  require 
wequent  renewal.     Sir  H.  Davy  observed 
that  the  copper  derived  its  oxygen  fiom 
atmospheric  air  diaMilved  in  the  water, 
and  tnat  the  oxide  of  copper  then  tool; 
muriatic  acid  fh>m  the  soda  and  mafne- 
sis^  forming  with  it  a  sub-muriate  or  the 
oxide  of  copper.    Now,  if  the  copper  did 
not  oxidise,  it  could  not  combine  vnth 
muriatic  add ;  and,  according  to  or  H. 
Davy,  it  only  combines  with  oxygen,  be- 
cause, by  contact  with  that  bodv,  it  is  ren- 
dered positively  electrical.    I^  therefore^ 
the  copper  could  by  any  means  be  made 
negative,  then  the  copper  and  oxygen  wookl 
have  no  tendencv  to  unite.    Tlie  object, 
then,  wae  to  render  cofmer  permanently 
negative.    Now  this  is  done  by  bringing 
copper  in  contact  with  zinc  or  iron  ;  for 
the  former  then  becomes  negative,  and  the 
latter  positive.    Acting  on  this  leasoningy 
it  was  found  that  the  oxidation  of  tlie  cop- 
per might  be  completely  prevented.    A 
piece  of  zinc  as  large  asa  pea,  or  the  head 
of  a  small  round  nail,  was  found  fiilly  ad- 
eouate  to  preserve  40  or  50  square  inches 
or  copper;  and  this  wherever  it  was  plac- 
ed, or  under  whatever  form  it  was  used. 
Every  side  and  every  surface  of  the  cop- 
per remained  bright,  whilst  the  iron  or  the 
zinc  was  slowly  comded.    Unhappily  for 
the  applicotion  of  tliis  principle  in  prac- 
tice, it  IS  found  that  unless  a  certain  degree 
of  corrosion  takes  place  in  the  copper,  its 
surface  becomes  foul,  from  the  adhesion  of 
seaweeds  and  shellfish.    It  is  possible, 
howevo-,  that,  by  duly  adjusting  the  pro- 
portion of  iron  and  copper,  a  certain  de- 
gree of  corrosion  may  be  allowed  to  occur, 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  odhesicm  of  fbr^ 
eign  bodies,  and  yet  materially  retarding' 
the  waste  of  the  copper.    A  more  succeas- 
ful  application  of  these  principles  has  been 
suggested  by  Mr.  Pepys,  which  is  to  pre- 
serve iron  or  steel  instruments  from  rust 
by  contact  with  a  |»ece  of  zinc.    The  iron 
or  steel  is  thereby  rendered  iH?gative,  wfaile 
the  zinc,  being  positive,  oxidizes  with  in- 
creaaed  rapidity.— It  is  to  the  electro-cheiu- 
ica)  theoiy,  also,  that  chemistiy  owes  tlie 
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moflt  philoeophieal  amnffenieiit  of  which 
it  appeore  capable.  Bf  it  bodies  ate  dl* 
▼idea  into  gniupa,  aoeordingly  as  their  nat- 
ural electric  energies  are  the  same  or  di^ 
ferent  The  electric  ener^es  are  ascer- 
tained bj  exposing  compounds  to  the  ac- 
tion of  fi  galvanic  battery,  and  observing 
the  pole  at  which  the  elements  appear. 
Those  that  collect  around  the  positive  pole 
are  said  to  have  a  negative  electric  ener- 
gy ;  and  those  are  considered  positive 
electrics  which  are  attracted  towards  the 
negative  pole.  The  fbllowinff  list,  show- 
ing the  electric  enei^  of  the  different  elo- 
mentary  substances  in  relation  to  each  oth- 
er, is  taken  fhmi  BerzeHus's  System  of 
Chemistry.  They  are  given  by  their  au- 
thor as  an  approximation  to  their  true  or- 
der, rather  man  as  rigidly  exact  All 
bodies  enumerated  in  the  first  row  are  neg- 
ative to  those  of  the  second.  In  the  fint 
column,  each  substance  is  negative  to 
those  below  it ;  and  in  the  second,  each 
element  is  positive,  compared  with  the 
subsequent  onesi 

a 

Posiiwe  EUttrics. 

Potassium. 

Sodium. 

Lithium. 

Barium. 

Strontium. 

Calcium. 

Magnesium. 

Beryllium. 

Yttrium. 

Aluminium. 

Zirconium. 

Manganese. 

Zinc 

Cadmium. 

Iron. 

Nickel. 

Cobah. 

Cerium. 

Lead. 

Tin. 

Bismuth. 

Uranium. 

Copper. 

SIhrer. 

Mercuty. 

Palladium. 

Ptatina. 

Rhodium. 

Iridium. 

Qold. 
Before  concluding  this  pait  of  the  sub- 
ject, it  should  be  remariced,  that  in  the 
production  of  the  diffnent  effects  arising 
m>m  the  operation  of  galvanism,  a  differ- 
ent law  is  observed  with  regard  to  each  of 


1. 

Mgathe  JBedria, 
Cbygen. 
Sulphur. 
Nitro^n. 
Chk)nne. 
Iodine. 
Fluorine. 
Phosphorus. 
Selenium. 
Arsenic 
Chromium. 
Molybdenum. 
Tungsten. 
Boron. 
Carbon. 
Antimony. 
Tellurium. 
Columbium. 
Titaniilm.  ' 
Silicon. 
Osmium. 
Hydrogen. 


theseefiectiy  aoeonttag  as  die  ttructure  of 
liegalvaaio  aimoigameBt  varies.  Thusi 
aftw  metallic  fHateSi  of  a  surfiice  with  two 
<v  three  square  feet,  will  be  powerful  in 
producing  heat  and  li^ht,  and  will  there- 
fore deflagrate  metallic  leaves  placed  in 
the  circuit,  and  illuminate  cbanxwl  [loints 
vividly  ;  but  the  battery  which  they  form 
will  display  Uttle  power  of  electrical  at- 
traction and  repulsion,  will  have  coinpar-* 
atively  little  efiect  on  sentient  organs^ 
scarcelv  producing  any  shock,  and  will 
act  feebly  in  producing  chemical  decom- 
position. Thus  the  great  batu^rv'  of  Mr. 
Children  and  the  defla^tor  of  Dr.  Hare, 
which  melted  many  leet  of  plaiina  with 
ease,  had  no  very  remarkable  ])ower  in 
effecting  decomfiositiou,  or  in  giving 
shocks.  If  the  same  amount  of  suriface, 
however,  as  existed  in  either  of  these  ar- 
rangements^ had  been  disposed  in  a  battery, 
so  as  to  have  formed  four  times  the  number 
of  platei^  the  result  would  have  l)een  that 
the  bum'mg  effect  would  have  been  di- 
minished, while  it  would  have  exhibited 
more  evidently  the  different  electrical 
states,  and  been  more  powerful  hi  excit- 
mg  sensations  in  animal  organs,  and  in 
giving  rise  to  chemical  decompositions. 

4.  Theory  of  Galvanisni,  The  various 
attempts  wnich  have  at  different  times 
been  made  to  explain  the  phenomena  of 
galvanism,  by  the  application  of  the  laws 
which  are  known  to  govern  those  of  ordi- 
nary electricity,  have,  on  the  whole,  been 
attended  with  little  success  ;  and  the  the- 
ory of  this  branch  of  philosophy  still  re- 
mains involved  in  considerable  uncertain- 
ty.  We  do  not  yet  understand  the  nature 
of  that  force  which  origmallv  disturbs  the 
electrical  condition  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  voltaic  apparatus,  and  constitutes 
the  primary  source  of  galvanic  power. 
Volta  conceived  tbat  it  proceeds  solely 
fix)m  the  contact  of  the  metals, — the  inter- 
posed solutions  operating  merely  as  con- 
ductors, by  means  of  which  the  electrici- 
ty developed  by  each  pair  of  plates  is 
conveyed  from  one  part  of  the  apparatus 
to  the  other.  But  in  proportion  as  a  more 
extensive  acquaintance  with  the  phe- 
nomena afibrded  the  means  of  a  more  ac- 
curate analysis,  the  insufficiency  of  this, 
whic^  was  termed  the  eledrieal  theory^ 
became  more  apparent ;  and  it  is  now  re- 
garded as  fully  established,  that  the  pri- 
mary agent  in  the  evolution  of  electricir^, 
is  the  force  of  chemical  attraction.  This 
latter  view  of  the  subject  has  led  to  what 
may  be  called  the  eAemtcol  Ouory  of 
ga&endmn.  The  basis  of  this  theory  de- 
pends upon  tbs  IbUowiog  fads,  nama^ : 
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That  no  semiUe  effiKti  tie  produced  bv 
a  combinatioii  fiutned  of  aabitanoes  wluoa 
liave  no  chemical  action  on  each  other; 
that  the  action  of  the  pile  is  always  ac- 
companied by  the  oxidation  of  the  zinc» 
and  that  the  energy  of  the  pile  in  produe- 
inff  chemical  decompoaitions  and  other 
cuvanic  effects  is  in  some  proportion  to 
tbe  activity  of  the  chemical  action  within 
the  apparatus  itself.  To  this  theory  it 
may  be  objected  tliat  the  mere  contact  of 
suMtances,  without  any  chemical  change 
whatever,  is  adequate  to  the  excitement 
of  electricity  ;  and  that  galvanism,  to  an 
extent  capable  of  decomposing  water, 
may  be  excited  by  a  iralvanic  combination 
in  which  no  chemical  action  whatever  oc- 
curs. The  third  theory,  and  which  was 
proposed  bv  sir  H.  Davy,  is  inteimediate 
oetween  the  two  others.  It,  in  some 
measure,  removes  the  difficulties  peculiar 
to  each,  bv  attributing  the  galvanic  excit- 
ation to  the  combined  influence  of  the 
electro-motive  poweis  of  the  metals,  and 
the  chemical  action  of  the  liquid.  The 
commencement  of  the  process,  it  is  con- 
ceived, is  that  the  zinc  and  copper  plates, 
by  their  contact,  break  the  electnc  equilib- 
rium, in  the  manner  supposed  by  Volta, 
and,  in  consequence,  the  one  metal  be- 
comes positive  and  tlie  other  negative. 
All  the  zinc  plates  in  tiie  series  thus  be- 
come, at  the  same  moment,  positively 
electrified,  and  all  the  copper  ones  nega- 
tive ;  and  by  means  of  the  conducting 
fluid  with  which  the  cells  are  filled,  the 
dectricity  accumulates  on  one  side  of  the 
battery,  and  the  other  becomes  as  strong- 
If  neptive.  But  the  quantity  of  electn- 
city  thus  excited  would  be  insufficient,  as 
is  maintained,  for  causing  energetic  ac- 
tion. For  this  effect  the  electric  equUibri- 
uAi  of  each  pair  of  plates  must  be  restor- 
ed as  soon  as  it  is  disturbed,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  enabled  to  furnish  an  addi- 
tional supply  of  electricity.  The  chemi- 
cal substances  of  the  solution  are  suppos- 
ed to  effect  that  object  in  the  following 
manner : — ^The  negative  ingredients  of  tlie 
liquid,  such  as  oxygen  and  the  acids,  pass 
over  to  the  zinc ;  while  the  hydrogen  and 
the  alkalies,  which  are  positive,  po  to  the 
copper  ;  in  conaeauence  of  which  both 
the  metals  are  for  the  moment  restored  to 
their  natural  condition.  But  as  the  con- 
tact between  them  continues,  the  equilib- 
rium is  no  sooner  restored,  dian  it  is 
again  disturbed  ;  and  when,  by  a  continu- 
ance of  the  chemical  changes,  the  zinc 
and  copper  recover  then-  natural  state, 
electricity  is  again  developed  by  a  contin- 
uance of  the  same  oondution  by  which 


it  was  excited  in  tbefimt  place.  In  Am 
mj  the  tiieoiy  explainB  why  diemieal 
aonoQ,  though  not  enential  to  the  fint  de* 
velopement  of  eledridnr,  is  neverthekaa 
neoMBaiy  for  enabling  the  voltaic  appera- 
tufl  to  act  with  enaitgy.  This  theory  may 
be  regaided  aa  more  probable  than  either 
of  the  fonner.  The  chi^  diflicuity 
which  is  attached  to  it,  is  in  explaining 
how  the  elements  come  to  he  evolved  in 
opposite  electrical  atatea ;  for  it  has  al- 
ready been  reraaiked,  that  the  opinion 
that  all  bodies  are  naninlly,  whether  com- 
bined or  insulated,  in  peculiar  electric 
states,  is  a  mere  asnunption.  (For  the  ef- 
fects of  salvaniam  on  the  magnet,  see 
EUctro^MagnBtitm,) 

Gama,  \^8co  de,  bom  at  S^a,  a  small 
seaport  >of  Poitu^  of  a  noble  family, 
discovered  the  route  to  the  East  Indies  by 
sea-Hi  discov^  of  the  graateot  impor- 
tance, not  only  in  regard  to  oommerce,  but 
to  the  civilization  and  political  rehoiona 
of  Europe,  and  which  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  tlie  commercial  power  of  Portu- 
gal in  the  Indian  seaa.  As  aodki  as  the 
pupil  of  Henry  the  Navicator,  Emanu^ 
the  Fortunate,  had  ascended  the  throne, 
he  determined  to  carry  into  execution  the 
project  of  sailing  to  India  round  the  cape 
of  Good  Hope  (discovered  in  1486,  by 
Barth.  Diazl  K>r  which  great  preparations 
had  been  already  made  by  hn  predeces- 
sor, John  IL  By  his  command,  4  veaseJa, 
manned  with  160  marines  and  sailora, 
were  fitted  out,  and  Gama  Intrusted  with 
the  chief  command.  Emanu^  solemnly 
delivered  to  him  the  flag,  which  be  was  to 
take  with  him,  with  the  crtea  of  the  order 
of  Christ  (of  which  Heniy  the  Navigator 
had  l)cen  grand-master)  embroidered  on 
it  July  9,  1497,  Gama  went  on  board 
the  admiral-ship,  which  bore  the  name  of 
Sl  Gabriel.  Uis  brotiier  Paul  had  the 
command  of  the  second,  and  Nicolaus 
Coellio  of  the  third  armed  ship.  The 
fourth  .vessel,  a  barge  with  provisions,  was 
commanded  by  (S>nzalo  Nuiiez.  No- 
vember 20,  Gama  doubled  the  cape  of 
Good  Hope.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1496,  he  reached  tiie  eastern  coast 
of  Afirica,  and,  Maroh  1,  entered  the  har- 
bor of  Mozambique,  where  his  crew  were 
in  great  danger,  on  account  of  the  hostil- 
ity of  the  inbabitantB  to  Christians.  His 
guns  saved  him.  In  Mombaza,  he  met 
with  similar  enmity.  His  reception  by  the 
king  of  Mehnda  was  more  friendly.  He 
gave  the  admiral  a  Mohammedan  from 
Guzerat,  skilled  in  navigation,  and  an  ex- 
perienced pilot  Holding  his  course  straight 
towBids   the   coast   c^  Malabar,   Gama 
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nrived  in  May  (i.  e.,  the  begbming  of  win* 
ter  in  those  regioiis)  at  Gaticut,  a  city  in- 
habited by  Hindooe,  where  the  ruler  over 
the  countiy,  ealled  the  zamorin  (i.  e.,  chief 
kiugor  emperor),  had  liis  residence.  Gama, 
on  his  arrival,  was  jbvocably  received ; 
but  the   Mohammedan  merchants,  who 
visited  Calicut,  prompted  by  motives  of 
commercial  jetUousy,  found  means  to  dis- 
turb tliis  amicable  understanding.    Gama, 
however,  restored  it  by  his  resolution  and 
prudence.    The  zamorin  afterwards  sent 
the  admiral  a  letter  for  king  Emanuel 
Gama  took  several  Indians  with  him,  in 
order  to  give  these  people  an  idea  of  his 
native  country.    On  his  way  homeward, 
he  again  viated  the  king  of  Afelinda. 
Nicolaus  Coelho,  sailing  before  the  other 
vessels,  first  reached  the  harbor  of  Lisbon, 
where  Gama  arrived  soon   afler.     His 
brother  Paul,  who  died  on  the  voyage,  he 
had  Imried  in  the  island  of  Tercera.    His 
▼ovage  lasted  two  years  and  two  montlis. 
Of  ICO  men,  only  55  returned  with  him. 
Afier  his  arrival  in  the  capital,  he  spent  a 
week  in  pious  exercises  m  the  convent, 
witich  had  been  built  by  the  infent  Henry. 
The    king  sent  some    of  the  first  o^- 
cers  of  his  court  to  salute  him,  and,  when 
Vasco  made  his  solemn  entrance  into  the 
city,  public  festivals  were  celebrated  in 
honor  of  him.     Emanuel  bestowed  re- 
inrards  upon  all  the  companions  of  the  bold 
navigator.     Vasco  received  for  himself 
and  his  descendants  the  title  of  cbm,  and 
the  dignity  of  cukmnd^  the  Eastern  seas, 
with  an  income  of  30d0  ducats  ;  he  was 
permitted  to  add  part  of  the  arms  of  the 
kingdom  to  his  family  coat  of  arms,  and, 
on  every  voyaffe  to  the  Indies,  to  employ 
200,000  crusades   on  his  own  account 
Some  time  after,  the  king  also  bestowed 
OD  him  the  dignity  of  count  of  Vidi- 
gueira.     The  result  of  this   expedition 
promised  such  great  advantages,  that  all 
thoee  who  had  been  .opposed  to  voyages 
of  discovery  changed  their  opinion.    Not 
long  after  Gama's  return,  king  Emanuel 
sent  a  squadron  of  13  sail  to  the  Indies, 
under  the  command  of  Pedro  Alvarez 
CabraL    Alliances  and  commercial  trea* 
ties  were   concluded   with   the   Indian 
princes,  and  Cabral's  squadron,  as  well  as 
a  leaser  one  under  the  command  of  Juan 
Coelho,  returned  to  Portugal  with  rich 
cargoes.    The  greatest  zeal  for  engaging 
in  the  commerce  with  the  Indies  was 
kindled  among  all  classes  of  the  nation, 
and  the  harbor  of  Lisbon  was  crowded 
with  foreign  vessels,  to  obtain  the  mer- 
chandise of  the  East    In  the  year  1508, 
tlie  king  again  fitted  out  a  squoidron  con- 
vol..  V.  32 


sisting  of  20  large  ships,  with  which  Ga« 
ma  set  sail  the  second  time  for  the  Indies. 
Having  forced  the  hostile  king  of  Quiloa 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  crown  of  Portugal, 
he  took  his  course  towards  the  Indian 
coast,  where  he  confirmed  the  treaty  with 
the  kings  of  Cananor  and  Cochim,  which 
had  been  concluded  bv  Cabral.     Both 
kings  were  enemies  of  the  zamorin,  who, 
since  Ghima's  firet  vovage,  had  treated  the 
Europeans  in  a  hostile  manner ;  40  Portu- 
gitese  had  been  killed  in  Calicut,  during 
Cabral's  stav  in  India,  by  the  inhabitants, 
who,  incited  by  the  intrieucsof  the  Moham- 
medans, had  taken  tlie  factory  of  the  stran- 
gers by  assault    Gama  now  resolved  to 
punish  the  zamorin.    He  appeared  on  the 
coast  of  Calicut,  and,  paying  no  regard  to 
the  peaceable  proposals  of  the  terrified 
king,  made  an  attack  on  the  ships  that  lay 
in  the  harbor,  and  ordered  the  city  to  be 
bombarded.  His  cannon  carried  terror  and 
destruction  into  the  city.    At  tiie  same 
time,  he  hung  up  30  Arabs,  who  had  been 
made  prisoners,  at  the  yard-arms,  and  sent 
their  heads,  hands  and  feet  to  the  king. 
He  then  paid  a  visit  with  his  squadron  to 
his  ally,  the  king  of  Cochim,  where  he 
received  a  deputation  from  the  Christiaiw 
of  St  Thomas,  so  called  (see  CkrisHans 
of  St,  Thomas),  who  lived  in  die  neigh- 
borhood, and    solicited    his    protection 
against  the  pagans.    A  bramin  of  rank, 
accompanied  by  two  of  his  relations,  pre- 
sented himself  before  him,  expressing  a 
wish  to  accompany  him  to  Portugal,  ttiat 
he  might  be  instructed  in  the  Christian 
religion.    Some  days  afier,  this  person 
succeeded  in  persuadiiig  him,  that  tbe  dif- 
ferences between  the  Portuguese  and  the 
zamorin  might  be  settled  by  his  media- 
tion.   Gama  was  the  more  easily  imposed 
upon,  as  the  bramin  surrendered  to  him 
his  son  and  nephew,  as  pledges  of  his  sin- 
cerity.   Committing  the  command  of  the 
squadron  to  an  approved  officer,  he  sailed, 
with  the  largest  of  his  ships  and  a  caravel, 
to  Calicut,  hoping  to  join,  on  the  voyage, 
Vincent  Sodre,  who  had  escorted  the  den- 
udes of  the  Indian  Chrisdans  home.    It 
soon  became  evident,  however,  that  the 
bramin  had  deceived  him ;  but  here  also 
his  resolution  saved  bun.    He  punished 
the  treachery  of  tiie  bnunin,  returned  to 
Cochim,  and,  afier  havuig  established  a 
&ctory  there,  sailed,  with  ten  ships,  to  Ca- 
nanor.    Here  he  was  attacked   by  the 
squadron  of  the  king  of  Calicut,  consist- 
uig  of  29  ships.    After  a  short  engage- 
ment, Gama  put  them  to  flight    Amon^ 
the  rich  booty  found  in  the  vessels  that 
had  fallen  into  the  power  of  the  Portu- 
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guese,  there  was  a  {poM  idol  of  a  mon- 
atroufl  figure^  weighmg  mote  than  dO 
pounds.  Gama  then  set  out  on  his  return 
to  Lisbon,  where  he  arrived  with  rich  car- 
goes. At  his  solemn  entrance,  a  vessel  oi 
silver,  containing  the  tribute  of  the  kin^ 
of  Quiloa,  was  carried  before  him,  out  oi 
which  king  Emanuel  ordered  a  costly  pyx 
to  be  made,  which  lie  presented  to  tiie 
convent  at  Belem  (Bethlehemk  built  by 
him  instead  of  the  little  chapel  that  had 
been  erected  by  Henry  the  Navigator,  in  or- 
der to  render  the  memory  of  the  great  dis- 
coverer immortal.  Francis  de  Almeida  and 
tlie  great  Albuquerque  had  gloriously  con- 
firmed the  power  of  Portugal  in  India, 
when  Gama  was  sent  for  the  third  time 
to  the  theatre  of  his  renown  by  Emanu- 
al*8  successor,  John  IIL  He  was  author- 
ized to  assume  the  administredon  of  the 
new  colonics,  which  already  extended 
fit>m  the  Persian  gulf  to  the  M<^ucca8, 
with  the  title  of  vieeroy.  In  1524,  he  kft 
the  luubor  of  Lisbon,  with  14  vessels^ 
Immediately  after  his  arrival,  he  visited 
several  small  colonies,  using  all  means  in 
his  power  for  their  defence  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  authority  of  the  Portu- 
guese arms  among  the  natives;  but  he 
bad  scarcely  administered  his  office  for 
the  space  of  tbi'ee  months,  when,  amidst 
the  victories  of  his  squadrons,  he  sunk 
under  the  infirmities  of  age,,  and  died,  Dec. 
34, 1524,  at  Goo. 

Gambia,  or  Gambbia,  or  Gamba  (an- 
ciently iSSfocfcuj;  a  river  in  Western  Afiica, 
which  rises  from  the  mountains  on  the 
borders  of  Foota  Jalloo,  and  flows  wester^ 
into  the  Atlantic,  about  Ion.  IGP  dOf  W., 
lat  13°  2(y  N.  It  is  navigable  to  Barra- 
conda,  about  400  miles.  In  the  higher 
jNut  of  its  course,  it  ia  called  by  the  na- 
tives Ba  DeenuL  It  annually  overflows 
its  banks.  The  territoiy  along  its  banks 
is  divided  among  a  multitude  of  petty 
soverei^ties,  the  most  considerable  of 
which  IS  Boor  Salum.  The  northern  side 
is  inhabited  chiefly  by  the  Joloflb  and 
Mandingoes;  the  southern  by  the'  Fe- 
loops.  The  commerce  of  the  Gambia  is 
chiefly  m  the  hands  of  the  English,  who 
luive  erected  James  Fort  near  Jts  mouth, 
and  formed  the  settlement  of  Bathurst 

Gamboge  is  a  gura-resin,  said  to  be 
the  pixKluct  of  the  garcmia  gambogia^  a 
krge  tree,  nearly  related  to  the  celebrated 
mangMan,  inhabitlDg  India,  Ceylon,  Si- 
am,  Cochin-China,  and  Cambodia.  The 
leaves  are  opposite,  glabrous,  oval  and 
acute;  the  floweis  few  and  terminal, 
of  a  yellowish  color;  tlie  calyx  consists 
of  four  leaves^  and  the  corolla   of  four 


petals;  the  stignoa  has  ei^t  lobes,  and 
the  stamens  are  numerous;  the  fruit  is 
about  the  nze  of  an  orange,  and  has  a 
slightly  acid  taste.  Gamboge  is  add  to  be 
the  inspissated  juice  of  this  tree,  and  is 
obtained  in  commerce  in  masses  of  a.  dufl 
orange  color,  with  a  concboidal  fracture, 
poesessuig  no  smeU,  but  an  acrid  taste, 
which  is  very  slowly  developed.  Wfaeo 
ignited,  it  melts,  throwing  out  a  deoae 
smoke  with  sparks ;  is  soluble,  or,  mors 
properly,  difl[uBible  in  water,  afiintliDg  a 
beautiful  color,  very  much  employed  by 
painters;  is  also  used  to  stain  mod  in 
imitation  of  box ;  and  the  tincture  enteis 
into  the  composition  of  the  gold-cokiied 
varnish,  with  which  manufactures  of  farasB 
are  overlaid.  It  is  said  to  give  also  a 
beautiful  and  durable  yellow  stain  to 
marble.  Its  medical  properties  are  vio- 
leudy  purgative. 

Game,  in  general,  signifies  any  divenaioa 
or  sport  performed  with  regularity,  or  re- 
strained by  rules.  Games  are  usuedly  dis- 
tinguished into  those  of  address  and 
those  of  hazard.  To  the  fint  bekniff 
chess,  tennis,  iMlli&rds,  wresding,  &c ;  and 
to  the  latter,  those  peribrmed  with  cards  or 
dice,  as  backgammon,  ombre,  picquet, 
whist,  &c.  (q.  V.)    (See  also  Sjfini$A 

Game  Laws.  Tne  game  laws  or  Eng- 
land prohibit  persons  not  having  certam 
qualifications  from  killing  certain  kinds  of 
game,  and  all  persons  from  killing  such 
game  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  The 
laws  Umiting  the  privilege  of  killing  game 
to  qualified  persons  are  relics  of  the  andem 
forest  laws,  which  made  it  as  great  an  of- 
fence to  kill  one  of  the  kino's  deer  as  to 
kill  one  of  his  subjecta  "niese  lavtns  are 
justified  upon  the  assumption,  that  beasts 
of  the  chase  and  game  are  a  sort  of  4in- 
appropriated  chattels,  and  so  belong  to  the 
long ;  and,  accordingly,  it  is  no  infringe- 
ment of  the  ri^ht  of  anv  of  his  su^ects  to 
grant  the  privilege  of  killing  them  to  anj 
persons,  vrith  the  exclusion  of  others,  any 
more  tiian  to  grant  an  exclusive  right 
to  a  piece  of  unowaied  land  to  one  man 
is  an  infringement  of  the  right  of  another. 
But  this  mode  of  reasoning  wouhl  justify 
any  exclusive  privileges  which  could  be 
granted  to  a  part  of  the  subiects  of  a  gov- 
emment  in  preference  to  others,  the  prop- 
eity  of  every  thing  being,  in  theory,  in  the 
government.  But  this  is,  in  fiict,  not  a 
question  of  legal  right,  but  of  civil  policy, 
and  of  economical  utility ;  and  it  is  by  no 
means  a  satisfactory  reason  for  continuing 
a  privilege  to  some,  and  continuing  to  de- 
pnve  others  of  it,  that,  from  time  imme- 
morial, the  distinction  has  been  made.  One 
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ooleiwible  mson  in  ftvor  of  these  laws  is 
the  preservatioii  of  game.  This  olnect 
oould,  however,  be  sufficiei^tly  secured  by 
civing  all  the  subjects  an  equal  right  to 
Kill  game  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  prohibiting  every  one  from  destroving 
it  at  certain  otlier  periods.  Such  raws 
have  been  enacted,  m  respect  to  certain 
game,  m  some  of  the  U.  States.  Thus, 
in  Massachusetts,  tliere  is  a  penalty  for 
shooting  certain  birds,  or  killing  deer,  or 
taking  certain  kinds  of  fish  m  certain 
months  of  the  year ;  and  sportsmen,  hav- 
ing the  same  interest  with  the  rest  of 
the  community  in  theur  preservatioui  vigi- 
hmtly  watch  the  execution  of  these  laws. 
These  laws  are  not  liable  to  the  odium 
and  reproach  of  the  English  game  laws. 
The  English  game  laws  really  make  a 
veiy  considerable  code,  the  enforcement 
of  which  is  watched  and  maintained  by 
tiie  game-keepers,  appointed  in  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom  by  the  lords  of  manors. 
By  the  statute  of  25  Geo.  Ill,  no  person 
can  kill  game  until  he  has  given  m  his 
name  to  tlie  clerk  of  the  place,  or  other 
officei^  and  obtained  a  certificate  of  his 
qualifications.  The  penalties  for  a  viola- 
tion of  these  laws  are  extremely  severe. 
Destroying  conies  is  punished  by  trans- 
portation oy  5  Geo.  Ill,  c.  14 ;  robbing 
warrens  was  made  felony  by  9, Geo.  I; 
killing  conies  in  the  night,  or  attempt- 
ing to  kill  them,  is  punished  by  a  fine  of 
10  shillings,  by  23  and  23  Charles  II,  c.  25 ; 
stalking  ^r  without  permission,  by  a  fine 
of  £10,  by  19  Henry  VII,  c.  11 ;  hunting  or 
icilling  them,  by  a  fine  of  £10,  and  bonds 
to  keep  the  peace,  by  5  Elizabeth,  c  21 ; 
engines  for  the  destruction  of  game  kept 
by  unqualified  persons,  are  liable  to  be 
seized,  under  3  Jac.  I,  c  13 ;  selling  such 
engines,  by  a  fine  of  40  shillinp;s,  under 
3  Jac  I,  c.  27 ;  and  these  penalties,  under 
the  statutes  of  William  III,  George  I  and 
George  II,  are  increased,  and  me  laws 
niade  more  severe. 

Games,  in  antiquity,  were  public  di- 
versions, exhibited  on  solemn  occasions. 
Such,  among  the  Greeks,  were  the  Olym- 
pic, Pythian,  Nemsean,  &c  games ;  and 
among  the  Romans,  the  Apoltinarian,  Cir- 
oensian,  Capitoline,  &c  games.  The  Ro- 
mans had  three  sorts  of  games,  viz.  sa- 
cred, hononuy,  and  ludicrous.  The  fint 
were  instituted  in  honor  of  some  deity  or 
hero ;  of  which  kind  were  those  already 
mentioned,  together  with  the  AuguslaUtf 
Rovumi,  Palatini,  &c.  The  second  were 
those  exliibited  by  private  persons  to 
please  the  people;  as,  the  combats  of 
gladiaton^  the  scenic  games,  and  other 


amphitbeatrical  eports.  The  ludicrous 
games  were  much  of  the  same  nature 
with  the  gomes  of  exercise  and  hazard 
among  us ;  such  were  the  ludua  Trmamui^ 
teswrte,  folt,  trochuay  &c.  (See  O^finme, 
PyUdanj  Miiuean,  &c.  Gamea;  also,  Vir* 
aw,  Games  of  (ht,) 

Gamiico.    (See  i^fwrUy  ufdawfi/L) 

Gabila;  a  Swedish  word,  which  ap« 
pears  in  several  geographical  names,  sigv, 
nifying  ancient,  os  GanUa  Carlebyj  Ancient 
Caroline. 

Gamkut.  Tlie  name  given  to  the  laUe 
pr  scale  laid  down  *by  Guide,  to  the  notes 
of  which  he  applied  the  monosylhUes 
uly  re,  mt,/r,  A>2,  to.  Having  added  a  note 
below  the  proslambonomenos,  or  lowest 
tone  of  the  ancients,  he  adopted  for  its 
sign  the  gamma  of  the  Greek  ah>babet; 
and  hence  his  scale  was  ailerwann  called 
gammut.  This  gnmmut  connsted  of  20 
notes,  viz.,  two  octaves  and  a  maior-soth. 
The  first  octave  was  distinguisbed  by 
capital  letters,  as  G,  A,  B,  &c. ;  the  se« 
cond  by  small  letters,  as  g,  a,  b,  &c,  and 
the  supernumerary  sixth  by  double  lettef«i» 
<^  £§^9  ^  bb,  &c.  By  the  word  gtammrf; 
we  now  generally  understand  the  whole 
present  existing  scale;  and  to  leani  tlio 
names  and  situations  of  its  different  notes^ 
is  to  learn  the  gammut.  It,  however, 
sometimes  simply  signifies  the  lowest  note 
of  the  Guidonian  or  common  compass. 

Gang;  a  select  number  of  a  ship^ 
crew,  appointed  on  any  particular  service, 
and  commanded  by  an  officer  suitable  to 
the  occasion. 

Gauoa  ;  a  Sanscrit  word,  meaning 
rsMT.  Hence  the  Ganges  is  called  so  by 
way  of  excellence. 

Ganoanelli.    (See  Clemeni  XIV.) 

Gang  Board  ;  a  plank  or  board,  with 
several  cleats  or  steps  nailed  to  it,  for  the 
convenience  of  walking  into  or  out  of  a 
boat  upon  the  shore,  where  the  water  is 
not  deep  enough  to  float  the  boat  close  to 
the  landmg  pk^. 

Ganges  (called  by  the  natives  Qanga^ 
\,e^  ike  river) ;  one  of  the  greatest  riveni 
of  Asia,  which  rises  fh>m  me  south  side 
of  the  Himmala  mountains,  between  Ion. 
78°and79»£.;kit3Pandd2»N.  After 
flowing  through  Serinagur,  it  is  joined,  in 
lat  d(r  9^  N.,  by  the  Alacananda.  Vuwa^ 
ing  a  couTBe  of  30  or  40  miles  fiuther,  it 
issues  from  tlie  mountains  of  Huidwar. 
At  Allahabad  it  is  joined  by  the  large  river 
Jumna,  and  this  junction  forms  the  most 
venerated  place  of  Hindoo  ablution.  It 
afterwards  receives  tlie  Goomty,  Gogra, 
Soane,  Bagmutty,  Gunduck,  Coosy,  Tees-' 
fa,  and  numerous  smaller  rivers.    It  di* 
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vid«  into  mimeroufl  bnDche%  called  the 
moirfAf  of  (A€  Gtmgts^  which  flow  into  the 
bay  of  Bengal,  between  Ion.  86^  and  91^ 
E.;laL2P4(yand2y3(yN.    The  main 
bnnch  receives  tlie  great  river  Barram- 
pooter  about  40  railos  above  the  bay  of 
Bengal.    Its  general  course  is  south-east- 
eriy ;  its  ieni^i,  upwards  of  IGOO  miles : 
at  SOO  miles  from  its  mouth,  it  is  four 
miles  wide  and  60  feet  deep  in  the  rainy 
BdoaaOj  and  30  feet  deep  in  the  dry.    Its 
descent  &  computed  at  4  inches  per  mile ; 
its.motioii  in  the  dnr  season  less  tlian  3 
miles  an  hour ;   in  the  wet  season,  5  or 
6f  and  in  particular  circumstances  and 
situations,  7  or  8.    It  is  supposed  to  dis- 
chaive,  on  an  average,  througnout  the  year» 
IdOjSOO  cubic  feet  of  water  in  a  seccmd. 
The  Ganges,  like  the  Nile,  has  a  very 
wide  delta,  extending  east  and  west  about 
900  miles,  and  commencing  about  200 
miles,  or  300  by  the  course  of  the  river, 
from   the  sea,  and   interaected   by  nu» 
merous  branches.    A  part  of  it  is  an  un- 
inhabited   country,  called    SunderfmndM, 
oreigrown  with  forests  and  infested  with 
tigers.    The  westernmost  branch,  called 
the  Hooglffj  which  is  formed  by  the  Cofr- 
simbaaar  and  Jellingfay,  is  the  only  branch 
commonly   navigated     b^  ^ips.      The 
country  through  which  it  flows,  except 
the  Sunderbunds,  is  healthy,  and  the  wa- 
ter salubrious,  and  highly  esteemed  by 
the  natives.    Some  of  the  principal  cities 
on  this  river  and  its  branches  are  Calcut- 
ta, Dacca,  Moorshedabad,  Pama,  Benares, 
Allahabad,  Lucknow,  Agra  and  Delhi.    It 
is  an  imperative  duty  of  the  Hindoos  to 
bathe  in  the  Ganges,  or,  at  least,  to  vrash 
themselves  witii  its  waters,  and  to  die* 
tribute  alms  on  certain  days.    The  Hin- 
doos believe  that  this  river  rises  imme- 
diately from  the  feet  of  Brama,  and  that 
it  pooseosea  great  miraculous  powera  on 
account  of  its  divine  origin.    Whoever 
dies  on  its  banks,  and  drinks  of  its  waten 
before  his  death,  is  thought  to  be  exempt- 
ed fix>m  the  necessity  of  returning  into 
this  worid,  and  commencing  a  new  life. 
Whenever,  therefore,  a  sick  person  has 
been  given  over  by  the  physicians,  his  re- 
lations hasten  to  carry  him  to  the  bank  of 
the  Ganges,  in  order  that  he  may  drink 
of  the  holy  water,  or  be  immersed  in  tlie 
river.    Such  as  live  too  fer  from  the  river 
to  admit  of  this,  always  preserve  some  of 
the  precwus  water,  as  a  sacred  treasure,  in 
a  copper  vessel,  that  it  may  be  given  them 
in  tlie  hour  of  death.     This  water  is, 
therefore,  a  considerable  ar^lo  of  com- 
merce In  India.    It  is  also  customary,  af- 
ter the  dead  have  been  burned,  to  preserve 


the  remains  of  the  boaes,  i 
until  an  opportunity  oflers  oft! 
into  the  Ganges.  That  line  of  the  < 
vrfaich  lies  between  Gangotree  and  Sager 
island,  below  Calcutta,  is  heki  paiticukuly 
sacred.  Wherever  the  river  runs  from 
south  to  north,  contrary  to  its  usual  dirac- 
tion,  and  wherever  it  joins  other  rivers, 
it  acquires  a  more  pecuhar  sanctity.  In 
the  British  courts  of  justice,  the  water  of 
the  Gances  is  used  for  swearing  Hindoos, 
as  the  Bible  is  for  Christiana  (See  Asia^ 
and  Hmdostan.) 

Gang  BENE  is  a  great  and  dangerou 
degree  of  inflammation,  wherein  the  parts 
begin  to  be  in  a  state  of  mortification. 

Gangway  ;  a  narrow  platform,  or  range 
of  planks,  laid  horizontally  ak>ng  the  up- 
per pert  of  a  ship's  side,  from  the  quarter* 
deck  to  the  forecastle,  peculiar  to  ships 
that  are  deep  waisted,  for  the  convenience 
of  walking  more  expeditMHisly  fore  and 
aft,  than  by  descending  into  the  waist  It 
is  fenced  on  the  outside  by  iron  stan- 
chions, and  ropes  or  rails,  and,  in  veasels 
of  war,  with  a  netting,  in  which  part  of 
tlie  hammocks  are  stowed.  In  merehant 
ships,  it  is  frequently  called  the  gmig" 
hoard. 

Gangway  is  also  that  part  of  a  shipVi 
nde,  both  within  and  without,  by  which 
persons  enter  and  depart.  It  is  provided 
with  a  sufliciedt  number  of  steps,  or 
cleats,  nailed  upon  the  ship's  side,  neariy 
as  low  as  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
sometimes  furnished  with  a  railed  accom- 
modation ladder,  resembling  a  flight  of 
stairs,  projecting  from  the  ship's  side,  and 
secured  by  iron  braces. 

Oangway  is  also  used  to  signify  a  nar- 
row passage  left  in  the  hold,  when  a  ship 
is  laden,  in  order  to  enter  any  particular 
place  as  occasion  may  require^  whether  to 
examine  the  situation  of  the  provisions  or 
cargo,  to  discover  and  stop  a  leak,  or  to 
bring  out  any  article  that  is  wanted. 

Finally,  gangway  implies  a  thorough" 
fartf  or  narroiv  wusage  of  any  kind. 

7b  bring  to  the  Gangtoay ;  a  phrase  sig- 
nifying to  punish  a  seaman,  by  seizing  him 
up,  and  flogging  him  vrith  a  cat-o'-nine- 
tails. 

Ganivet  {svioy  BrisBon).  This  bird  is 
about  three  f^t  in  length,  and  «x  in 
breadth  from  tip  to  tip ;  the  whole  plu- 
mage is  of  a  dir^  white,  inclining  to  gray. 
The  eyes  are  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  sur- 
rounded with  a  naked  skin,  of  a  flne  blue 
color.  The  bill  is  six  inches  long,  and 
fomished  lieneath  with  a  kind  of  pouch, 
like  that  of  the  pelicans,  with  which  fiirds 
the  gannet  was  classed  by  Lannvos.  The 
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jBBBels  axe  bink  of  pasBage^  appearing  in 
weat  Britain  in  the  summer,  arrivmg 
about  March,  and  departinj^  in  August  or 
September.  They  principally  feed  on 
herrings  ;  and  hence  it  is  probable,  that 
<faeir  arrival  and  departure  are  influenced 
by  the  motions  of  tnese  fish,  as  they  are 
constantly  seen  attending  tliem  during  the 
whole  circuit  of  these  fish  round  the 
Britidi  islands  They  migrate  to  the  south- 
ward in  the  printer,  and  appear  on  the 
coast  of  Portugal.  In  the  oreeding  sea- 
son, these  biras  retire  to  high  rocks  on 
uninhabited  islands^  and  are  found  in  im- 
mense numbers  in  the  Orkneys,  and  on 
Bass  island,  near  Edinburgh.  These  dreary 
jprecipices  are  almost  covered,  during  May 
and  June,  with  nests,  eggs  and  young 
htrda.  Pennant  says  that  the  numbers  ot 
these  birds  that  fly  around  their  breeding 
places,  appear  to  a  person  at  some  dis- 
tance like  a  swarm  of  bees ;  and  when  he 
approaches  the  foot  of  the  rocks,  the  air 
18  immediately  dai^eued  with  the  vast 
flocks  tliat  rise  from  their  nests.  These 
nests  are  generally  formed  of  sea-weed. 
The  female  lays  only  one  e^,  though,  if 
it  be  removecf,  she  will  deposit  another. 
The  young  are  much  darker  than  the  old 
birds.  Ttiey  remain  in  the  nest  until  they 
have  nearly  attained  ^eir  full  size,  becom- 
ing extremely  faL.  In  this  state  they  are 
much  esteemed,  though  their  flesh  is 
strong  and  fishy.  In  Sl  Kilda,  tlicy  form 
the  principal  'food  of  tlie  inhabitants; 
Martin  states  that  no  less  than  22,000  are 
consumed  annually.  The  taking  of  these 
birds  is  attended  with  great  danger.  The 
persons  employed  in  it  are  let  down  by  a 
rope  trom  the  top  of  the  precipices,  and 
thus  hang  suspended  at  veiy  great  heights. 
They  are  in  peril,  not  only  m>m  the  mse- 
cure  footing  of  those  who  hold  the  rope, 
but  also  finom  the  dislodgment  of  the  loose 
stones.  When  the  person  thus  suspended 
has  beaten  down  all  the  birds  within  his 
reach,  he  is  raised  and  lowered  as  occa- 
rion  requires ;  and  when  he  has  complete- 
ly destroyed  all  in  one  quarter,  he  is  re- 
moved to  another.  Both  the  eggs  and 
bird3  are  preserved  in  small  pyramidal 
stone  buildings,  covered  with  aslies,  to 
protect  them  from  moisture. 

Gantlope,  or  Gauittlopb  (vulgarly 
pronounced  gantiet) ;  a  race  which  a  crim- 
inal is  sentenced  to  run  in  a  vessel  of  war, 
fi>r  felony,  or  some  other  heinous  oflTence. 
It  is  executed  in  the  following  manner : 
Tlie  whole  ship's  crew  is  disponed  in  two 
rows,  standing  face  to  face  on  both  sides 
of  the  deck,  so  as  to  form  a  line  whereby 
to  go  forward  on  one  side,  and  aft  on  the 
32  ♦ 


Other,  each  penon  bong  fiiniiabed  with  a 

small  twisted  cord,  called  a  hdUU,  having 
two  or  three  knots  upon  it;  the  delin- 
quent is  then  strippea  naked  above  the 
waist,  and  ordered  to  pass  forward  between 
the  two  rows  of  men  on  one  side,  and  afl 
on  the  other  side,  a  certain  number  of 
times,  larely  exceeding  three,  during 
which  every  person  gives  him  stripes  as 
lie  nins along;  in  his  passage,  he  is  some* 
times  tripped  up,  and  severely  handled 
while  incapable  of  proceeding.  This  pun- 
ishment, which  is  called  running  Uu  ganl^ 
ktf  is  seldom  inflicted,  except  for  such 
crimes  as  naturally  excite  general  antip- 
athy amongst  the  seamen. 

GAifTMEDE;  great  grandson  of  Dar<> 
danus,  who  founded  the  city  of  Troy,  son 
of  Tros  and  of  Callirrhoe,  a  daughter  of 
the  Scamander.  Jupiter,  in  the  shape  of  an 
eagle,  carried  him  off  from  mount  Ida  to 
the  seat  of  the  gods,  where  he  discharged 
the  office  of  cup-bearor  to  the  immortals, 
Hebe  having  rendered  herself  un worth v 
of  this  ofiice.  This  fiction  has  afibrded| 
both  to  poets  and  artists,  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  subjects.  Numerous  paintines, 
statues,  cameos  and  intaglios,  masterwoiks . 
of  ancient  art,  have  descended  to  us, 
upon  wliich  this  youdi,  scarcely  passed 
the  years  of  boyhood,  is  represented  as 
of  great  beauty.  The  representations  of 
Ganymede  are  to  be  recognised  hy  the 
Phrygian  cap,  and  the  eagle,  which  is 
either  standing  beside  him,  or  carrying 
him  in  its  talons  to  Olympus, 

Gaol.    (See  Jail-) 

Gak  is  a  root  common  to  the  Teu'* 
tonic,  Sclavonic  and  Persian  languages, 
meaning  a  fortified  place,  and  appearing 
in  many  geogi-aphical  names,  as  JTcu/t- 
gOTf  place  of  me  mountains,  Siargard  (a 
German  place),  old  city.  The  Russian 
gorod,  the  end  of  many  geographical 
names,  is  of  the  same  origin.  So  are  krad 
and  grodL 

Gaiut  ;— 1.  Dominique  Joseph,  count ; 
bom  in  1760.  While  a  private  scholar, 
he  made  himself  veiy  advantageously 
known  by  a  eulogy  on  De  rHdpitaU  He 
then  became  a  member  of  the  constituent 
assembly ;  after  the  dissolution  of  whicli, 
he  was  carried  along  in  the  revolutionaiy 
torrent  He  sustained  numerous  impor- 
tant offices.  In  the  vear  17911  he  was 
minister  of  justice ;  it  therefore  fell  to  his 
lot  to  announce  his  sentence  to  Louis 
XVI.  In  the  reign  of  Napoleon,  he  was 
a  member  of  the  senate.  Louis  XVHI 
gave  him  no  appomtment ;  and,  when  the 
national  institute,  of  which  he  had  been 
a  member,  was  newly  organized,  he  woa 
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left  out  In  1890  appeftred  his  Mimmxta 
9ur  la  r}fideM,Su(a^etsurUXFIII  Slide. 
— %  Pierre  Jean ;  by  birdi  a  Gascon,  and 
nephew  of  the  preceding;  a  celebrated 
singer,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
professors  In  the  musical  conservatory  in 
Paris.  The  voice  of  Garat  was,  in  tone 
and  compass,  very  remarkable,  and  his 
facility  was  admirable.  His  execution  of 
tiie  music  of  Gluck  was  particularly 
esteemed.  He  died  March  2, 1823. 
Garcia,  Madame.  (Seo  Mdlihrcai,) 
Garcllaso  de  la  Vega  (properly  tkar- 
das  La9o  de  la  Vega\  called  the  pince 
of  Spamish  poets^  yrsa  bom  at  Toledo,  in 
the  year  1503.  His  father  was  coman- 
dador  nu»f€T  of  Leon,  of  the  order  of 
Santiago,  counsellor  of  state  in  the  reign 
of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  and  ambassa- 
dor at  tiie  court  of  Leo  X ;  his  mother 
was  donna  Sancha  Guzman.  Bodi  fam- 
ilies are  rery  ancient.  Ac<5ording  to  an 
account  given  in  the  Hislona  dt  Uis  Gner- 
raa  cUnUs,  the  Garcilasos  received  their 
surname  from  their  combats  with  Moorish 
heroes,  in  the  great  valley  of  Granada, 
called  la  Vega.  Gified  by  nature  with  all 
the  Qualities  of  a  poet,  Garcilaso  soon 
found  his  proper  sphere.  His  genius  ^vas 
kindled  by  the  study  of  the  dncieiits,  par- 
ticularly of  the  Romans.  Boscaii  had  al- 
ready begun  to  transplant  the  versification 
of  the  Italians  into  Spanish  poetry.  Gar- 
cilaso foUowed  his  example,  and,  destroy- 
ing his  earlier  attempts,  imitated  the  Ital- 
ians only.  He  succeeded  so  well,  that  he 
is  still  ruiked  among  the  best  Spanish  po- 
ets. Most  of  the  events  of  his  life  may 
be  learned  from  his  own  works.  He  lived 
for  a  long  time  in  Italy,  and  afterwards 
travelled  through  part  of  Germany,  in  the 
service  of  Charles  V.  In  1529,  he  was 
engaged  in  the  expedition  against  Soli- 
man,  and,  in  1535^  in  that  against  Tunis. 
In  the  latter,  he  received  a  wound  in  his 
arm,  after  which  he  remained  some  time 
in  Naples.  In  1536,  he  commanded  30 
companies  of  infiintiy,  and  accompanied 
tlie  imperial  aimy  against  Marseilles. 
Upon  its  retreat,  the  army  was  detained 
by  a  tower  garrisoned  by  Moors,  said  to 
be  the  tower  of  Muy  near  Frejus.  The 
emperor  ijave  him  orders  to  take  it  Gar- 
cilaso, amidst  a  shower  of  stones,  pressed 
forward  with  a  halberd  in  his  hand ;  but 
scarcely  had  he  placed  his  foot  upon  the 
ladder,  when  be  fell  to  the  ground,  danger- 
ously wounded  in  his  head.  He  was  car- 
ried to  Nice,  where  he  died  at  tlie  age  of 
33  years.  His  body  was  brought  to  Tole- 
do, in  1538,  and  placed  in  the  tomb  of  his 
family.     I^hen  we    consider  his  early 


death,  and  his  active  and  troubled  ]ife,w« 
axe  astonished  at  the  perfection  of  his  po- 
ems. Sjpanish  poetry  is  highly  indemed 
to  him;  tor  without  his  aid,  jBoacan,  a  for- 
eigner, would  never  have  succeeded  in  his 
innovations,  more  particularlv  as  he  bad 
a  formidable  adversary  in  Christova!  de 
Castillejo.  Boscan  was  so  grateful  for  the 
assistance,  that  he  collected  the  works  of 
his  friend  with  the  greatest  care.  They 
consist  of  eclogues,  epistles,  odes^  songs, 
sonnets  (in  which  he  imitated  PetrBUchL 
and  some  smaller  poems.  An  edition  of 
his  works,  with  notes,  appeared  at  Ma- 
drid, in  1765,  and  Herrera^s  commentary 
(Seville,  1580),  with  notes  by  Azara  (Ma- 
drid, 1765, 4to.).  We  must  not  confound 
witli  him  the  Iiica,  Grarcilaso  de  la  Vega, 
of  Cusco  in  America  (bom  in  1540,  died 
in  1620),  the  author  of  tlie  IKsiaria  de  las 
AnJtigwdades  y  Corundsta  del  Peru  (Lisbon, 
1609,  fol.,  and  Madrid,  1722,  2  vols.  foLj, 
and  La  FUfri^a  (Lisbon,  1605, 4to.,  and 
Madrid,  1723,  lol.). 

Gard  ;  a  department  of  France.  (See 
Department.) 

Gard,  Pont  nn ;  a  Roman  aoueduct, 
France,  in  Gard,  10  miles  firom  Nismes, 
joining  two  mountains,  and  passin|;  over 
the  Garden.  It  consists  of  tliree  uers  of 
arches ;  is  157  feet  high,  530  long  at  the 
bottom,  and  872  at  tlie  top.  The  grandeur 
and  simplicity  of  this  monument  excite 
the  admiration  of  every  traveller. 

Garden,  Alexander,  an  eminent  botan- 
ist and  zoologist,  bom  in  Scotland  in 
1730,  and  educated  at  the  university  of 
Edinburgh.  He  went  to  America,  and 
setded  as  a  physician  at  Charleston  in 
South  Carolina,  in  1752.  Here  he  en- 
piged  in  botanical  researches,  and,  becom- 
ing dissatisfied  with  the  system  of  Tour- 
nefort,  then  followed  by  most  naturalists, 
he  opened  a  correspondence  with  the  cel- 
ebrated Linneeus,  in  1755.  Soon  after,  he 
obtained  the  PkUosopMa  Botanka,  the 
Sysiema  Nixtwrc^  and  some  other  works 
of  the  Swedish  botanist,  which  greatly  as- 
sisted him  in  his  inquiries.  His  lalx>is 
were  directed  to  the  discoveiy  and  verifi- 
cation of  new  species  among  the  animal 
and  vegetable  tnbes  of  North  America,  in 
which  he  was  very  successful.  To  his 
exertions  Linneeus  was  indebted,  particu- 
larly, for  a  knowledge  of  the  insects  and 
fishes  of  Carolina ;  amon^  which  is  the 
Siren  lacertina^  a  most  cunous  animal,  re- 
sembling both  a  lizard  and  a  fish.  Afler 
a  residence  of  nearly  20  years  in  Ameri- 
ca, doctor  Garden  returned  to  England,  in 
consequence  of  tlie  poliucal  commotions 
which  preceded  the  American  war.    Ha 
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Was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society 
in  1773,  but  was  not  admitted  until  10 
ycsars  after.  From  that  period,  he  resided 
m  London,  where  he  died  April  15, 1791. 
I>octor  Garden  published  An  Account  of 
tbe  Gifninotus  EUctrieus^  or  Electrical  £el, 
in  the  Philosophical TransactionSyand  some 
other  detached  papers,  but  produced  no 
separate  work. 

Gardening.  Herder,  hi  his  Kdligime, 
calls  gardening  the  se^nd  liberal  art, 
architecture  the  first.  •*  A  district,"  says 
he,  "  of  which  every  part  bears  what  is 
best  for  it,  in  which  no  waste  spot  accu- 
ses the  indolence  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
lyhich  is  adorned  by  beautiful  gardens, 
needs  no  statues  on  the  road ;  Pomona, 
Ceres,  Pales,  Vertumnus,  Sylvan  and  Flo- 
ra meet  us  with  all  their  gifts.  Art  and 
nature  are  there  harmoniously  mingled. 
To  distinguish,  in  nature,  harmony  from 
discord ;  to  discern  the  character  of  every 
region  with  a  taste  which  developes  and 
disposes  to  the  best  advantage  the  beau- 
ties of  nature — if  this  is  not  a  fine  art, 
then  none  exists."  However  true  it  may 
be,  that  gardening  deserves  to  be  called  a 
fine  art,  wo  can  nardly  agree  with  Her- 
der, that  it  is  the  second  in  the  order  of 
time ;  for  though  gardens  must  have  orig- 
inated soon  after  man  had  advanced  b^ 
yond  the  mere  nomadic  life,  yet  the  prac- 
tice of  gardening  as  a  fine  art,  that  is, 
not  merely  as  a  useful  occupation,  must 
necessarily  have  been  of  a  much  later 
date.  The  hanging  gardens  of  Semira- 
niis  are  reckoned  amon^  the  wonders  of 
the  worid  ;  but  that  which  astonishes  is 
not  therefore  beautiful.  Scaftbldings, 
supported  by  pillars,  covered  with  earui, 
bearing  trees,  and  artificially  watered,  are, 
no  doubt,  wonderful ;  but  we  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  them  beautiful.  The 
gardens  of  the  Persians  (paradises)  are 
called  by  Xenophon  delightful  places, 
fertile  and  beautirul ;  but  they  seem  rath- 
er to  have  been  places  naturally  agreea- 
ble, with  fniit-treea,  flowers,  &c.,  growing 
spontaneously,  than  gardens  artificially 
laid  but  and  cultivated.  Whether  the 
Greeks,  so  distinguished  in  the  fine  arts, 
neglected  the  art  of  cardening,  is  a  ques- 
tion not  yet  decided.  The  gardens  of 
Alcinous  (OJyssey,  vii,  112 — 132)  were 
nothing  but  well  laid  out  fruit  orchards 
and  vineyards,  with  some  flowers.  The 
grotto  of  Calypso  {OAfssey^  v,  63—73)  is 
more  romantic,  but  probably  is  not  in- 
tended to  be  described  as  a  work  of  art 
The  common  gardens  which  the  Greeks 
had  near  theu-  fanns,  were  more  or  less 
like  the  gardens  of  Alcinoils.    Attention 


was  paid  to  the  useful  and  the  agreetAle^ 
to  culinary  plants,  fruits,  flowers,  sImmIow- 
ing  trees  and  irrigation.  Shady  groves^ 
cool  fountains,  with  some  statues,  vnste 
the  only  ornaments  of  the  gardens  of  the 
phikMopheis  at  Athens.  The  descriptions 
of  gardens  in  the  later  Greek  novelists  do 
not  show  any  great  progresi  in  tbe  art  of 
gardening  in  their  time  ;  and  it  woiiM  be 
worth  while  to  inquire,  whether  the  same 
cause,  which  prevented  the  cukivadm  of 
landscape  painting  with  the  ancientsv  did 
not  also  prevent  tbe  progress  of  the  ait 
ofgardening.  The  ancients  stood  in  a 
dinerent  relation  to  nature  from  tbe  mod- 
ems. The  true  art  of  gardening  is  proba* 
biy  connected  with  that  element  of  the 
romantic,  which  has  exercised  so  great  an 
influence  on  all  arts  ever  since  the  revival 
of  arts  and  letters,  and,  in  some  degree, 
ever  since  the  Christian  era.  Even  tfie 
grottos  of  tne  ancients  owed  their  origin 
merely  to  the  desire  for  the  coolness  they 
aflbrded.  Natural  grottoes  led  to  artificial, 
ones,  which  were  constructed  in  the  pafaip 
ces  in  Rome,  and  in  which,  as  Pliny  saya^ 
nature  was  counterfeited.  But  a  grotto 
does  not  constitute  a  garden ;  and  that  the 
Romans  had  no  fine  gardens,  in  our  sense 
of  the  word,  is  proved  by  several  passages 
of  their  authors,  and  by  the  accounts  wo 
have  of  their  gardens.  In  Pliny's  descrip- 
tion of  his  Tuscan  villa,  we  find,  indeed, 
all  conveniences-^irotection  against  the 
weather,  an  agreeable  mixture  of  coolness 
and  warmth ;  but  every  thing  beautifid 
relates  merely  to  buildings,  not  to  the  gar- 
den, which,  with  its  innumerable  figures 
of  box,  and  in  its  whole  disposition,  was 
a^  tasteless  as  possible.  Or  the  gardens 
of  Lucullus,  Varro  says,  that  they  were 
not  remarkable  for  flowers  and  fitiits,  but 
for  the  paintings  of  the  villa.  A  fertile 
soil,  and  a  fine  prospect  from  the  villas, 
which  were  generallv  beautifiiUy  situated, 
seem  tohavesadsfiedthe  Romans.  What- 
ever the  art  of  gardening  had  produced 
among  them,  was,  with  every  other  traee 
of  refinement,  swept  away  by  the  barba- 
rians who  devastated  Italy.  Charlemagne 
directed  his  attention  to  this  art,  but  his 
views  did  not  extend  beyond  mere  utility. 
The  Troubadours  of  the  middle  ages 
speak  of  symmetrical  gardens.  In  It^, 
at  the  time  of  the  revival  of  learning,  at- 
tention was  again  turned  towards  pleasure 
gardens,  some  of  which  were  so  femous, 
that  drawings  were  made  of  them.  They 
may  have  been  very  agreeable  places,  but 
we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  them  to 
have  exhibited  much  of  the  skill  of  the 
scientific  gardener.    At  a  later  period,  a 
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new  taste  in  gardening  prevailed  in 
France.  Regukuity  was  carried  to  ex- 
eeea ;  clipped  hedges,  alleys  kid  out  in 
straight  lines,  flower-beds  tortured  into 
flmtastic  shapes,  trees  cut  into  the  (brm 
of  pyramids,  haystacks,  animals,  &e^ 
were  now  the  order  of  the  day.  The 
gardens  corresponded  with  the  taste  of 
the  time,  which  displayed  itself  with  the 
same  artificial  etiffnen  in  dress,  architec- 
ture and  poeby.  Lenotre  was  the  inventor 
of  this  s^le  of  French  gardening,  which 
however,  his  successois  carried  to  greater 
exeesi.  Nothing  natural  was  left,  and  yet 
nature  was  often  imitated  in  artificial 
rocks,  fountains,  &c.  Only  one  thing 
strikes  us  as  truly  grand  in  gardens  of  this 
sort — ^the  fountains,  which  were  construct- 
ed at  great  expense.  The  Dutch  imitated 
the  French.  The  English  were  the  first 
who  felt  the  absurdity  of  this^s^le.  Ad- 
dison attacked  it  in  his  fiimoiis  fiamys  on 
Gardening,  in  the  Spectator ;  and  Pope, 
in  his  fourth  Moral  Epistle,  lashed  its 
petty,  cramped  and  unnatural  character, 
and  displayed  a  better  taste  in  the  garden 
of  his  little  villa,  at  Twickenham ;  crowds 
followed  him,  and  practice  went  before 
theory.  (See  Horace  Walpoleti  HiHofy 
of  Modem  Taste  in  Gardening.)     This 

S'le,  however,  was  also  carried  to  excessL 
1  appearance  of  regularity  was  rejected 
as  huitful  to  the  beauty  of  nature,  and  it 
was  forgotten,  that  if  in  a  garden  we  want 
nothing  but  nature,  we  had  better  leave 
§ardenmg  altogether.  This  extreme  pre- 
vwled,  particulariy  after  the  Orienul  and 
Chinese  style  (see  Chambera'  Diaserla- 
tions  on  Oriental  Gardening)  had  become 
known.  IVhat  in  nature  is  dispersed 
over  thousands  of  miles,  was  huddled  to- 
gether on  a  small  spot  of  a  few  acres 
square— urns,  tombs;  Chinese,  Turkish  and 
New  Zealand  temples  ;  bridges,  which 
could  not  be  passed  without  risk;  damp  erot- 
toes;  moist  walks;  noisome  pools,  which 
were  meant  to  represent  lakes ;  nouses,  huts, 
castles,  convente,  hermitages,  ruins,  de- 
caying trees,  heaps  of  stones  ;--a  pattern 
c»rd  of  every  thing  strange,  ftt>m  all  na- 
tions under  heaven,  was  exhibited  in  such 
a  garden.  Stables  took  the  shape  of  pal- 
aces, kennels  of  Gothic  temples,  &c ;  and 
this  was  called  nature !  The  folly  of  this 
was  soon  felt,  and  a  chaster  style  took  its 
place.  At  this  point  we  have  now  arriv- 
ed. The  art  of  gardening,  like  every 
other  art,  is  manifold ;  arid  one  of  its  first 
principles,  as  in  arohitecture,  is  to  calcu- 
late well  the  means  and  the  objects.  Im- 
mense cathedrals  and  small  apartments, 
long  epics  and  little  soags^  all  may  be 


equally  beauttftil  and  perfect,  bat  can  onfjr 
be  made  so  by  a  proper  regnnl  to  ika 
character  of  each.  Thus  the  climate,  the 
extent  of  the  grounds,  the  soil,  &^  must 
determine  the  character  of  a  garden.  Ai- 
kin  jusdy  observes,  that  nothing  deviates 
more  from  nature,  than  the  inutation  of 
her  grand  worics  in  miniature.  All  de- 
ception ceases  at  the  first  view,  and  the 
would-be  maffnifieent  garden  appean  fike 
a  mere  baby  house.  Let  the  cliaraeterof 
tlie  agreeable,  the  sublime,  the  awfiil,  the 
sportive,  the  luraJ,  the  neat,  the  romantic, 
the  fiintastic,  predominate  in  a  garden,  ac- 
cording to  the  means  which  can  be  com- 
manded. This  is  not  so  easy  as  sngbt 
appear  at  first,  and  it  requires  as  much  skill 
to  discover  the  disposition  whicb-  aboold 
be  made  of  certain  grounds,  as  to  cany  it 
into  effect ;  but  if  such  skill  were  not  re- 
quired, gardening  would  not  be  an  art. 
Another  principle,  which  gardening  has 
in  common  with  all  the  fine  arts,  is,  that  il  in 
by  no  means  its  highest  aim  to  imitate 
rMlity,  because  reality  wrill  always  be  bet- 
ter than  imitation.  A  gardener  oaght  to 
study  nature,  to  leani  from  her  the  princi- 
ples and  elementsof  beauty,  as  the  paint- 
er is  obliged  to  do ;  but  he  must  not  stop 
there.  As  another  seneral  remark,  we 
vrauld  observe,  that  the  true  style*  of  gar- 
dening lies  between  the  two  extremes.  It 
is  by  no  means  a  reproach  to  a  garden, 
that  it  shovra  the  traces  of  art,  any  more 
than  it  is  to  a  drama.  Both,  indeed,  sIkhiM 
follow  nature ;  but  in  respect  to  the  fine 
arts,  there  is  a  great  difiference  between  a 
fi^ee  following  of  nature  and  a  servile  copy 
of  particular  realities.  l^eckfinhisPMi- 
tanen,  does  not  entirely  reject  the  French 
system;  at  least,  he  defends  the  archi- 
tectural principle  as  one  of  the  principles 
of  the  art  of  gardening.  There  are  ma- 
ny worics  of  ffreat  merit  on  gardening,  of 
which  we  only  motion  DeicrtptumB^ 
nouneatttx  JarAu  de  la  iVonce,  &c^  by 
La  Borde  (Paris,  1808  to  1814),  the  most 
complete  for  descriptions  ;  Loudon's  En- 
cyclopesdia  of  Gardening,  5th  edit.  (Lon- 
don, 1827);  Htrndbuchdo'  sck5wn  Garim-^ 
kunst,  by  Dietrich  (Giessen,  1815) ;  Hirsch- 
fold's  TheorU  der  Gartenkunst  (Leipsic, 
1779),  5  vols.,  4to.,  with  many  eneravinga, 
a  woriE  of  very  great  merit,  and  stifl  of 
considerable  use ;  Le  hon  Jardinier^  Mm^ 
nach  pour  VAnnh  1830,  edited  by  A. 
Foiteau  (Paris),  1022  pages.  (See  the 
article  HwiicvUure,) 

Gardiner,  Stephen ;  an  Eneli^  prel- 
ate in  the  reigns  of  Heniy  VllT,  Edward 
VI,  and  queen  Mary.  He  was  the  natural 
son  of  Uooel  Woodville,  bishop  of  8alia 
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buiy,  was  horn  in  14^  at  St  Edmund's 
Bury,  Suffolk,  and  received  his  education 
at  Trinity  hull,  Cambrid^.  In  1520,  lie 
succeeded  to  the  headship  of  the  society 
to  whicli  he  belonged,  but  soon  after  left 
the  university,  and  attached  himself  to  tlie 
Howard  family.  He  then  entered  the 
service  of  Wolsey,  and  soon  ranked  high 
in  the  fiivor  of  his  master,  and  conse- 
quently, in  that  of  the  court  In  1527,  he 
was  intrusted  with  the  negotiations  at  the 
papal  court,  respecting  the  kind's  divorce 
from  Catharine  of  Arragon ;  and,  although 
unsuccessftil  in  his  mission,  his  exertions 
were  rewarded  with  the  archdeaconries 
of  Norwich  and  Leicester,  in  succession, 
and  the  appointment  of  secretary  of  state. 
His  devotion  to  the  king  now  got  the  bet- 
ter of  his  allegiance  as  a  churchman  to 
tlie  pojie,  and  he  not  only  did  all  in  his 
power  to  facilitate  his  designs  with  respect 
to  the  queen,  whose  divorce  he  signed, 
'  but,  on  Henry's  abjuring  the  supremacy  of 
the  pontiff,  and  declaring  himself  head  of 
the  church,  he  was  supported  by  Gardiner, 
newly  created  bishop  of  Winchester.  The 
bishop  continued  to  enjoy  the  court  fa- 
vor till  his  master,  taking  a  disgust  at 
queen  Catharine  Parr,  consulted  with  him 
on  the  easiest  method  of  getting  rid  of 
her,  and  acquiesced  in  a  plan,  the  leading 
feature  of  which  was  the  exhibition  of 
articles  against  her  on  a  charge  of  heresy. 
The  design  had  proceeded  so  fac,  that  ofn- 
oen  were  already  summoned  for  the  pur- 
pose of  arresting  her,  when  the  queen,  in 
a  personal  interview  with  her  husband, 
bad  address  enough  to  turn  the  tables  on 
the  bishop,  to  reestablish  herself  in  the 
king's  favor,  and  to  bring  him  into 
disgrace  widi  Henry.  With  his  suc- 
eessor,  he  stood  in  a  sdll  more  unfa- 
▼orable  light;  his  opijoeition  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  reformed  church  bringing 
on  him  the  displeasure  of  the  prevailing 
party,  who  succeeded  in  inducing  the 
young  monarch  to  commit  him  to  the 
Tower,  with  a  sentence  of  deprivation 
from  his  diocese.  On  the  accession  of 
BAary,  however,  he  was  not  only  received 
into  favor,  and  restored  to  his  see,  but  ele- 
vated to  the  office  of  chancellor  of  Eng- 
land and  first  minister  of  state.  He  now 
distinguislied  himself  as  a  jHrincipal  mover 
in  the  executions  which  took  place  during 
this  reign,  acting  occasionally  vritfa  equal 
eaprice  and  cruelty.  In  his  private  char- 
acter, he  appears  to  much  greater  advan- 
tage, being  not  only  learned  himself  but 
a  great  encounuper  of  learning  in  others. 
Though  art&l,  mssembling,  ambitious  and 
pnmd,  he  was  grateful  and  constaat    He 


died  Nov.  12,  1555.  A  treatise,  entitled 
Necessary  Doctrine  of  a  Christian  Man, 
printed  in  1543,  is  said  to  be  the  jomt 
woric  of  Gardiner  and  Cranmer. 

Gardinkb^  James,  was  bom  in  1688,  at 
Carriden,  Linlithgowshire,  and  entered 
the  army  at  the  age  of  14.  On  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  Scottish  rebellion  of  1745^ 
Gardiner  commanded  a  regiment  of  dra- 
goons, and  fell  at  Preston  Pans.  A  singu- 
lar story  is  told,  by  his  biographer,  Dodd- 
ridge, of  his  sudden  conversion  from  a 
licentious  course  of  life  by  the  accidental 
perusal  of  a  CaWinistic  treatise,  entitled  . 
Heaven  taken  by  Storm.  He  is  al- 
so said  to  have  received  a  supernatu- 
ral intimation  of  his  own  approaching 
death. 

Gar  Fish  (esox  hehne,  LinA  This 
fish  is  known  under  the  name  of  teo-nee- 
dUj  and  makes  its  appearance  on  the  Eng- 
lish coast  iff  summer,  a  short  time  previ- 
ous to  the  arrival  of  the  mackerel,  which 
it  much  resembles  iji  taste.  It  is  lone  and 
slender,  flattened  a  little  towards  the  belly, 
and  quadrangular  towards  the  tail.  The 
head  is  flat,  projecting  forward  into  a  very 
long,  sharp  snout  The  sides  and  belly 
are  of  a  bright  silvery  color ;  the  back  is 
green,  marked  along  the  middle  with  a 
dark  purple  line ;  tlie  sides  are  also  each 
disdnguished  by  a  line  nnining  from  the 
gills  to  the  tail.  The  lower  jaw  projects 
considerably  beyond  the  upper,  and  ter- 
minates in  a  soft  substance. 

Gargara  ;  the  highest  mountain  of  the 
ridge  of  Ida,  inirNatolia,  near  the  gulf  of 
Adramy ti,  on  the  N.  Gargara,  like  iCtna, 
is  characterized  by  a  triple  zone ;  first  a 
district  of  cultivated  land,  aflerwards  an 
assemblage  of  forests,  and  lastly,  towards 
the  summit,  a  re^on  of  snow  and  ice. 
Its  modem  name  is  Kasdagh. 

Garlic  (aUium  sativum)  is  a  species 
of  onion,  cukivated  in  Europe  since  the 
year  1551.  The  leaves  are  grass-like,  and 
differ  from  those  of  the  common  onion 
in  not  being  fistulous.  The  stem  is  about 
two  feet  high,  terminated  bv  a  head  com- 
posed principally  of  bulbs  instead  of 
flowers  ;  the  flowers  are  white,  and  fur- 
nished with  tricuspidate  stamens ;  the  root 
is  a  compound  bulb,  consisting  of  several 
smaller  bulbs,  commonly  denominated 
dents,  enveloped  by  a  common  membrane. 
Gariic  has  a  strong,  penetrating  odor,  and 
pungent,  acrid  taste.  It  diflTers  from  the 
onion  only  by  being  more  powerful  in  its 
effects.  In  warm  chmates,  where  garlic 
is  produced  with  considerable  less  acri- 
mony than  in  cold  ones,  it  is  much  used, 
both  as  a  seasoning  and  as  a  food.  Wheti 
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bniiaed  and  applied  to  the  akin,  it  causes 
inflammation,  and  raises  bHstera.  Id  tbe 
south  of  Europe,  particularly  in  Spain,  it 
is  very  much  used,  enterins  into  the  com- 
position of  almost  every  dish,  not  only 
among  the  common  people,  but  among 
the  hiffher  classes  of  socie^;  and  it  is  ev- 
ery where  prized  by  epicures.  At  all 
times,  however,  it  has  experienced  much 
contrariety  of  opinion,  and  has  been  ador- 
ed by  some  nations,  and  detested  by  oth- 
eia,  as  by  the  ancient  Greeks.  Its  culti- 
vation is  easy,  being  a  hardy  plant,  srow- 
ing  in  almost  every  kind  of  soil;  and  it  is 
xenroduced  by  planting  the  radical  or  flo* 
lal  bulbs.  In  the  Middle  States,  it  acquires 
itB  full  size  about  the  latter  end  of  August. 
Its  medicinal  virtues  have  also  been  much 
celebrated.  It  not  only  forms  an  excellent 
expectorant,  but  has  been  administered  in 
a  great  variety  of  diseases,  as  hysteria, 
dropsy,  cutaneous  eruptions,  obstructions, 
&c.  The  juice  of  garlic  is  a  strong  ce- 
ment for  broken  glass  and  china.  Snails^ 
worms,  and  the  grubs  or  larvee  of  insects, 
as  well  as  moles  and  other  vermin,  may 
all  be  driven  away  by  placing  prepaititions 
of  garlic  in  or  near  their  haunts.  The 
iiirtues  of  garlic  are  most  perfectly  and 
readily  extracted  by  spirit  of  wine. 

Garmerih  (the  brothers).  The  elder, 
Jean  Baptiste  Olivier,  before  the  revolu- 
tion,  held  an  office  in  the  bureau  des 
fermeSf  afterwards  in  one  of  the  hureau$ 
of  the  natioiud  convention,  and,  in  the  tri- 
al of  the  queen,  appeared  as  a  witness 
against  her.  He  was  aft^pvards  Ulumiruh 
toir  in  the  palace  of  the  ex-queen  Hor- 
tensia,  and  in  that  of  Joseph  Bonaparte. 
In  September,  1815,  in  company  with 
Robertson,  he  superintended  the  experi- 
ments made  with  the  parachute.  Sep- 
tember 21,  his  daughter  Elisa,  then  at  the 
age  of  24  j'ears,  descended  in  tlie  pres- 
ence of  the  king  of  Prussia,  by  means  of 
the  parachute,  from  a  height  of  1800 
fathoms  ;  a  second  time,  March  24, 181^ 
and  since  repeatedly.  The  younger 
brother,  Andr6  Jacques,  is,  after  Blanch- 
ard,  the  most  experienced  aeronaut.  He 
is  the  inventor  of  the  parachute,  with 
which  he  made  the  first  experiment  in 
Paris,  in  June,  1799,  and  which  he  after- 
wards exhibited  before  the  court  of  St 
Petersburg,  in  1800.  Lenormand  and 
others  have  also  made  experiments  with 
the  parachute.  His  brother  claimed  tbe 
honor  of  this  invention,  but  he  opposed 
these  pretensions  in  a  meftioir,  published 
November,  1815. 

G^BKXT ;  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spe- 
cies in  nuneialogy,  whether  we  consider 


the  peflectMm  of  its  cryBtaUizatiani^  Hb 

varieties  of  colors,  or  the  degree  of  los- 
tre  and  transparency  which  its  individuali 
often  possess.  When  in  distinct  crystala^ 
it  generally  assumes  the  form  of  the  reg^ 
ular  dodecahedron,  which  is  its  primitive 
form.  It  is  sometimes  tmneatea  upon  ail 
its  edges,  by  six-sided  planes,  which,  when 
produced  so  as  to  obliterate  the  prima- 
ly  faces,  convert  the  cryi^  into  die 
trapezohedron,  which  Is  a  frequent^  oc- 
curriiuf  form  in  the  species.  Another 
very  frequent  form  is  that  of  die  dode- 
cahedron, with  all  its  edges  bevelled. 
The  general  as^t  of  its  ciystals,  even 
when  perfect,  is  somewhat  spherical, 
on  account  of  the  gr^at  number  of 
their  sides.  It  sometimes  occurs  in  frag- 
ments or  ffmins,  and  in  amoiphous  mass- 
es, either  lamellar  or  granular.  Its  varie- 
ties are  not  all  equally  hard.  They,  how- 
ever, strike  fire  with  steel,  and  scratch 
quartz.  Its  structure  is  seldom  distinctly 
foliated.  Its  fracture  is  uneven,  or  more 
or  less  conchoidal,  and  its  lustre,  thou^ 
variable  in  degree,  is  usually  vitreous, 
sometimes  resinous.  Its  specific  gravity 
extends  fit>m  3.55  to  4i)5.  It  sometiiDeB 
moves  the  ma^etic  needle ;  indeed,  most 
of  its  varieties,  when  examined  by  double 
magnetism,  affect  tlic  needle.  Its  prevail- 
ing color  IS  red  of  various  shades,  but  it 
is  often  brown,  and  sometimes  gre^  yel- 
low or  black.  It  is  usually  translucent, 
sometimes  transparent,  ana  not  seldooi 
opaque.  It  is  easily  melted  by  the  blow- 
pipe into  a  dull,  black  enamd,  which  is 
often  magnetic.  The  essential  ingredients 
of  the  garnet  are  probably  silex,  ahiroina 
and  lime.  The  numerous  varieties  in 
character  presented  by  that  ^up  of  min- 
erals, at  present  united  within  the  species 
garnet,  render  it  probable  that  tlie  species 
will,  hereafter,  be  found  to  admit  of  sev- 
eral divisions.  Tbe  limits  of  hardness 
and  specific  gravity  are  wider  than  we  are 
accustomed  to  observe  in  one  and  the  same 
species.  A  variety  of  disdnctions  aniong 
the  contents  of  tne  species  have  anscn 
out  of  accidental  circumstances,  for  the 
most  part ;  yet,  as  they  are  in  common 
use,  tney  require  to  l>o  hinted  at  here. 
Gro99viar  is  of  a  gooseberry-green  color, 
and  crystallized  in  the  ordinary  forms  of 
the  species ;  it  occurs  in  Siberia.  Pjfrt- 
tuUe  occurs  in  small  blackish  ciystals,  un- 
bedded  in  a  dark-colored  limestone,  and 
hitherto  found  in  the  French  Pyrenee&. 
MekmUe  is  of  a  perfectly  black  color,  and 
generallj^  ciystailized  in  dodecahedroiiai 
witli  their  edges  truncated.  It  is  found  in 
a  volcanic  rock  near  Vesuvius^  but  in  the 
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mo0t  beautiful  groups  near  the  Franklin 
fiimace  in  Hamburg,  New  York,  in  a 
white  fimestone  rock.  Pjfrope  occurs  on- 
If  in  grains,  and  ia  remarKably  distinct  by 
its  pure  transluoency  and  blood-red  color. 
It  IS  found  in  Bohemia  and  some  other 
countries,  in  alluvial  deposits,  accom- 
panied by  hyacinths  and  sapphires.  Pre- 
€unu  Gamd  is  always  red,  and  its  crystals 
are  ibund  imbedded  in  various  forms.  Its 
most  remarkable  localities  in  the  U.  States, 
are  Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  where  it 
occurs  in  very  perfect  dodecahedral  crys- 
CaJs,  in  hornblende  gneiss ;  Haddam,  Con- 
necticut, where  it  accompanies  chiysobe- 
rvl  in  granite ;  and  Fianconia,  New  Hamp- 
fllure,  where  it  is  found  along  with  mag- 
netic iron  ore.  Precious  samet  is  found 
in  foliated  masses  in  Greenland,  of  a  deep 
Uood-red  color,  and  also  occurs  at  Fah- 
lon  in  Sweden,  in  very  large,  but  not 
transparent  crystals,'  oflen  covered  with  a 
coat  of  chlorite.  Fine  specimens  are 
found  in  Ceylon,  Pegu,  Brazil  and  Bo- 
hemia ;  indeed,  it  occurs  in  most  countries. 
It  is  translucent,  and  often  transparent, 
but  fi^uently  impure  at  the  centre. 
This  varie^  is  foimd  both  in  primitive 
and  seeomfary  rocks,  and  sometimes  in 
alluvia]  earths.  The  term  Oriental,  some- 
times applied  to  tliis  variety,  indicates 
not  a  locality,  but  merely  a  great  degree 
of  perfection.  The  precious  garnet,  and 
die  species  called  pirope,  are  employed 
in  jewelry,  for  broaches,  ringstones,  neck- 
laces, &c  The  carbuncle  of  the  ancients 
was  probably  a  garnet  According  to  Pli- 
ny, It  was  sometimes  formed  into  ves- 
sels capable  of  containing  nearly  a  pint 
In  the  national  museum  at  Paris  is  a  head 
of  Louis  Xin,  engraved  on  a  garnet 
Common  garnet  seldom  occurs  in  red  col- 
ors, and  these  are  of  dirty  shades.  Its 
crystals  are  generally  implanted.  Its  lo- 
calities are  too  numerous  to  be  enume- 
rated. Colophonite  is  a  compound  va- 
riety of  yellowish  brown  and  reddish 
brown,  or  honey-yellow  colors,  consisting 
of  roundish  particles,  of  such  a  composi- 
tion as  to  be  easily, separated.  It  occurs 
in  great  quantity  at  Willsborough,  New 
York,  in  a  vein  traversing  gneiss,  where 
its  colors  are  remarkably  rich ;  also,  min- 
gled with  granular  augite,  at  Rogers'  rock, 
apon  lake  Geoi^.  It  is  likewise  found 
in  Sweden.  When  the  particles  of  gar- 
net become  impalpable,  tne  variety  called 
M>ehroite,  is  formed.  Aptomt  is  of  a  deep 
farown  or  orange  color,  and  is  crystallized 
ih  dodecahedrons  with  the  acute  solid  an- 
ises truncated.  It  is  found  in  Siberia. 
JBRfomle^  or  ctrmomon  stont^  is  of  a  color 


vaiyme  from  hyacinth-red  to  orange^yel- 
k>w.  It  is  both  crystallized  and  in  grains. 
In  the  latter  condition,  it  has  been  brought 
from  Ceylon,  where  it  is  found  in  the 
sand  of  rivers.  The  crystallized  varieties 
have  been  found  in  Massachusetts,  at  Car- 
lisle, in  white  limestone,  and,  in  Maine, 
near  Bath.  The  following  table  will 
show  the  composition  of  garnet  in  its 
principal  varieties : 

CUqpA- 

onkt. 


Silica, 
Aliimiiia, 
Lime, 

Ox.  of  Iron, 
Ox.  of  Manga. 


44.00  35^35.76 


8.50 


33.50  32.50 
12.00^.25 
.40 


6.00 


27.25 

36.00 
.25 


37.00  U)X)038X)0 


13.50 

29.00 

7.60 

4.76 


3.50 

IGJO 

.26 


28.50  21.20 


31.25 
^10 


The  common  garnet  may  be  advan- 
tageouslv  employed  as  a  flux  for  iron 
ores.  The  powder  of  the  samet  is  used 
in  polishing  nard  bodies,  and  is  sometimes 
called  red  emery, 

Garofalo,  Benvenuto  fproperiy  Ben- 
vetvuto  Tin  da  Garofdo) ;  a  historical  pain- 
ter, bom  at  Ferraro,  in  1481.  In  this  city 
and  in  Cremona,  he  cultivated  his  talents 
for  painting ;  but  the  masterpieces  of  art 
in  Rome  exercised  the  greatest  influence 
upon  him.  In  the  year  1505,  he  is  said 
to  have  returned  to  Rome,  and  to  have 
entered  into  the  closest  intimacy  with  Ra- 
phael, who  often  made  use  of  his  assist- 
ance. He  afterwards  painted  for  Alfonso 
I,  in  his  native  city,  where  he  died  in 
1559 ;  he  had  been  blind  for  several  years. 
Garo&lo's  works  show  the  influence  of  all 
the  schools,  particularly  of  the  Lombard, 
and  still  more  so  of  RaphaePs,  whom  he 
surpassed  in  coloring.  From  Raphael  he 
had  received,  says  Frederic  Schlegel,  a 
certain  charming  clearness,  an  expression 
of  ^cc,  and  a  type  of  beauty,  which,  in 
conjunction  with  his  own  peculiar  merits, 
rendered  him  highly  pleasing.  Several  of 
his  Madonnas  and  figures'  of  angels  are 
full  of  expression.  Most  of  his  works  are 
at  Rome.  Several  of  them,  however, 
are  in  the  galleries  of  Vienna  and  Dres- 
den. 

Garonne  (ancientiy  Garumna);  a  river 
in  France,  which  rises  in  the  Pyrenees, 
and,  joining  with  the  Dordogne,  about  12 
miles  below  Bordeaux,  changes  its  name 
to  Girmule.  It  is  upwards  of  400  miles 
long,  and  navigable  from  Muret  By 
means  of  this  river  and  the  canal  of  Lan- 
gnedoc,  a  navigation  is  opened  between 
tiie  Mediterranean  and  the  Atiantic. 

Garonne,  Department  of  the  Upper;  a 
department  of  France.  (See  jDepcai- 
ment.) 

Garrick,  David,  the  most  eminent  ac- 
tor ever  produced  by  tho  English  stagey 
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WB8boraatH6refoidml71&  Hiegrand- 
father  was  a  French  refugee,  hia  father  a 
captain  in  the  army.  He  was  educated  at 
the  grammar  achool  of  Lichfield,  but  waa 
more  distinguished  for  his  sprightlineaa 
than  attachment  to  literature ;  and  he  gave 
an  early  proof  of  his  dramatic  tendency, 
l^  inducing  his  school  fellows  to  act  the 
Recruiting  Officer,  in  which  he  himself 
took  the  |>art  of  seijeant  Kite,  being  then 
only  12  years  of  age.  As  the  circum- 
stances of  his  father  were  narrow,  he  was 
sent  to  Lisbon  upon  the  invitation  of  his 
uncle,  a  wine  merchant  in  that  capital. 
His  stay  at  Lisbon  was  short;  and,  return- 
ing to  Lichfield,  he  was  placed  under  the 
celebrated  Samuel  Johnson.  A  love  for 
the  sta^  had,  however,  become  firmly 
rooted  m  the  mind  of  Garrick,  and  his 
Slave  tutor  was  inducefl  to  accoropanv 
Eim  to  the  metropolis  (1736),  and  Garrick 
was  placed  under  the  care  of  a  mathema- 
tician, with  a  view  of  cultivating  his  gen- 
eral powers  previously  to  his  admission  at 
the  Temple.  The  death  of  his  father, 
however,  disturbed  this  arrangement ;  and, 
having  been  left  a  legacy  of  £1000  by  his 
uncle,  he  joined  his  brother,  Peter  Gar- 
rick, in  the  wine  trade.  This  connexion 
was  soon  dissolved,  and,  in  1741,  he  gave 
way  to  his  inclination,  by  joining  Giirnrd*s 
company  at  Ipswich,  where,  under  the 
name  of  Lyddal,  ho  played  a  great  varie^ 
of  parts  with  uniform  success.  At  this 
time,  the  stages  of  the  metropolis  were  but 
indifierently  supplied  with  leading  per- 
formers, so  that  when  Giffard,  who  was 
manager  of  a  theatre  in  GoodmanVfields, 
introduced  his  accomplished  recruit  tliere, 
Oct  19,  1741,  the  enect  was  immediate 
and  decisive.  He  judiciously  chose  the 
part  of  Richard  lit,  which  required  not 
that  dignity  of  person  which  he  did  not 
possess,  while  it  gave  him  a  scope  for  all 
the  strong  marking  of  character,  and 
chances  of  passion,  m  which  his  principal 
excellence  consisted.  He  at  the  same 
time  adopted  a  natural  mode  of  recitation, 
which  was  a  daring  innovation  on  the 
part  of  a  new  performer,  before  audien- 
ces accustomed  to  the  aitificiol  declama- 
tion of  the  school  which  preceded  him. 
The  part  of  Richard  was  repeated  for  ma- 
ny successive  nights,  and  the  established 
tlieatres  were  deserted.  Their  proprietors 
threatened  Giffard  widi  a  prosecution,  as 
an  infringer  upon  their  patents,  and  Fleet- 
wood drew  Garrick  over  to  Drury-lane. 
By  actinj^  at  Covent-garden,  he  had  reduc- 
ed Drui-y-lane  to  such  a  state  of  inferiori- 
ty, that  Lacy,  tlie  patentee,  was  glad  to 
admit  hun  a  pormer  upon  equal  terms,  in 


1747,  Lacy  aaBuming  the  caro  of  the 
|)ropertyand  general  economy,  and  Gbr- 
rick  the  mana^ment  of  the  atage.  Un- 
der these  auspices,  Dniiy-lane  opened  in 
1747;  on  which  occasion,  his  old  and 
constant  fiiend,  Samuel  Johnson,  funiisli- 
ed  the  new  manager  with  a  celebnsed 
prologue,  one  of  die  few  which  meiic 
lasting  preservation.  This  period  formed 
an  era  in  the  English  stage,  frrmi  wfaicli 
may  be  dated  a  comparative  revival  of 
Bhakspeare,  and  a  reform  both  in  the 
conduct  and  license  of  the  drema,  which 
is  very  honorable  to  the  genius  of  die 
actor  who  eflfected  it  The  remainder  of 
his  theatrical  career  was  a  lonr  and  iiniii* 
temipted  series  of  success  and  prospentjr 
until  its  close.  Although  paisimoniaa% 
and,  occasionally,  too  hasty  in  his  inter- 
course with  authors,  he  managed  to  keep 
on  terms  with  tlie  majority  of  the  most 
respectable,  and  received  fix>m  many  of 
tlietn  an  excess  of  incense,  which  was  bat 
too  acceptable.  In  1763,  he  vinted  the 
continent,  and,  on  his  return,  after  an  ab» 
sence  of  a  year  and  a  half,  was  rec^ved 
¥ritli  unbounded  applause.  He  had  writ- 
ten, while  an  actor,  his  farces  of  The 
Lying  VaJet,  Lethe,  and  Miss  in  her 
Teens ;  and,  in  1766^  he  composed,  joindy 
with  Col  man,  the  excellent  comedy  o?* 
The  Clandestine  Marriage.  The  year 
1769  was  signalized  by  the  &mous  Sdnct- 
ford  Jubilee-— a  striking  proof  of  his  en.- 
thusiasm  for  Sbakspeare.  It  occupied 
three  days  at  Stratfoid,  and  its  representa- 
tion at  the  theatre  lasted  for  92  nights.  A^ 
ter  the  death  of  Lacy,  in  1773,  the  sole 
management  of  the  theatre  devolved  up- 
on Garrick,  who  continued  to  fulfil  the  du- 
ties of  that  office  until  1776,  when  he  de- 
termined upon  his  final  retreat,  and  sold 
his  moiety  of  the  theatre  for  £37,000. 
The  last  part  which  he  performed  was 
Don  Felix  in  The  Wonder,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  theatrical  fiind.  At  the  concluskm 
of  the  play,  he  addressed  a  brief  fiirewett 
to  the  audience.  The  geneml  feeling 
with  which  this  was  delivered  and  re- 
ceived, rendered  it  truly  impressive ;  and 
few  persons  ever  quitted  the  stage  with 
plaudits  so  loud  and  unanimoua  He  died 
Jan.  20, 1779.  His  remains  were  interred^ 
with  great  pomp,  in  Weetminoter  abbey ; 
his  funeral  hemg  attended  by  a  numerous 
assemblage  of  rank  and  talent.  His  huge 
fortune,  imer  an  ample  provision  for  Im 
widow,  was  divided  among  his  relations. 
As  an  actor,  Garrick  has  rarely  been 
equalled  for  tnith,  nature,  and  variety  and 
facility  of  expression,  for  which  his  coun- 
tenance a[^)earB  to  have  been  adiniiably 
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adi|>t8d.  EjEpvMBiOD  and  th«  karage 
of  {MSBum  formed  Iiie  met  streDgth,  be- 
ing equalled  by  many  of  bis  contempoiiir 
ries  in  tbe  enunciation  of  calm,  sentimen- 
tal and  poetical  declamation.  As  a  man, 
his  piredominant  fault  was  vanity,  and  a 
spirit  of  economy  bordering  on  paiBimo- 
ny,  wliich  doctor  -Jobnson  would,  bow- 
ever,  occasionally  dispute.  His  excessive 
love  of  praise  necessarily  made  liim  un- 
willing to  sliare  it,  and  be  is  charged  with 
endeavoring  to  keep  down  rising  talents  on 
tiiis  account  In  bis  commerce  witb  tbe 
preat,  he  was  exceedingly  bappy,  preserv- 
ing sufficient  £reedom  to  make  him  a 
pleosiug  compenbn,  without  encroach- 
ment on  either  side  ;  and  his  attention  to 
decorum  secured  him  tlie  society  of  tbe 
most  grave  and  dignified  characters.  His 
literary  talents  were  respectable,  but  not 
sui^erior;  besides  the  pieces  already  men- 
tioned, he  wrote  some  epigrams,  a  great 
number  of  prologues  and  epilogues,  and 
a  few  (b«matic  interiudes,  and  made  ma- 
ny judicious  alterations  of  old  plays. 

GAaaiCK,  Eva  Maria,  wife  of  tbe  cele- 
bfnted  David  Gorrick,  was  bom  at  Vienna, 
Feh.  29,  1725.  Her  maiden  name  was 
Viegel,  under  which  appellation  she  at- 
tiacted  tbe  notice  of  the  empress  queen, 
Maria  Theresa,  as  a  dancer,  and,  by  her 
oommand,  chanced  it  to  that  of  Violette, 
a  translation  of  me  German  word  vielge, 
the  anagram  of  her  name.  In  1744,  sne 
arrived  in  England,  bringing  with  her  a 
recommendation  from  the  countess  of 
8taiiremberg  to  the'  countess  of  Burling- 
ton, who  received  her,  on  her  obtaining 
an  engagement  at  the  opera,  as  an  inmate 
of  Burlin^on  house,  and  ever  ailer  treat- 
ed h^  with  maternal  affection.  While 
under  the  protection  of  this  noble  iamiljr, 
mademoiselle  Violette  married  Garrick,m 
Jone,  1749.  In  1751  and  in  1763,  she  ac- 
companied her  husband  to  the  continent ; 
and,  in  1769,  the  journals  of  the  day 
speak  biffbly  of  the  grace  and  elegance 
displayed  by  her  at  tbe  ball  of  tbe  Strat- 
ford jubilee.    She  died  Oct  16, 1822. 

Garkison  ;  a  body  of  men  stationed  in 
a  fortress,  city,  village,  intranchment,  &C., 
for  the  sake  of  defending  it.  The  rules, 
by  which  the  proper  fbrce  of  a  earrison 
is  determined,  differ.  Some  reckon,  for 
every  five  feet  in  chcumference,  one  man, 
others,  for  everjr  bastion,  200  soldien. 
Vauban  assisns,  if  tbe  fortress  is  provid- 
ed with  ravdins,  and  a  covered  way  for 
every  bastion,  5  or  JSOO  men ;  for  eveiy 
homwork,  or  other  large  outwork,  600 
more;  for  every  detached  redoubt  150 
.men ;  for  every  detaclied  foit,  6  to  800, 
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aococding  to  ilB  extent  The  cavaliy  is 
fixed  by  him  in  the  proportion  of  one 
tenth  of  the  infimtry. 

Garter,  Order  of  the  ;  a  military  or- 
der of  knighthood,  instituted  by  king  Ed- 
ward IIL  It  consisted  originally  of  26 
knights  companions,  generally  princes 
and  peers,  whereof  tlie  king  of  England 
is  the  sovereign  or  chief.  The  number 
was  increased  to  32  in  1786.  The  col- 
lege of  the  order  is  m  the  castle  of  Wuid- 
sor,  with  the  chapel  of  St.  Georae,  and 
the  chapter  house,  erected  by  the  founder. 
The  haixt  and  ensign  of  the  order  are  a 
cnuter,  mantle,  cap,  George  and  collar. 
The  garter,  mande  and  cap  were  assigned 
to  the  knights  companions  by  tlie  found- 
er, and  the  George  and  collar  by  Heniy 
VIII.  The  garter  is  worn  on  tlie  left  leff, 
between  the  knee  and  tbe  cal^  and  is 
enamelled  with  this  motto :  Sbjii  apit  qui 
mal  ypense  (Evil  to  hiui  that  evil  tliinks 
liereofj.  The  origin  of  the  order  is  va- 
riously related.  **A  vulgar  story,"  savs 
Hume,  ^prevails,  but  is  not  supported  by 
any  ancient  authority,  diat,  at  a  court 
ball,  Edward's  (III)  mistress,  commonly 
supposed  to  be  the  countess  of  Salisbury, 
dropped  her  garter ;  and  the  king,  taking 
it  up,  observed  some  of  the  courtiers  to 
smile,  as  if  they  thought  that  he  had  not  ob- 
tained this  favor  by  accident;  upon  which 
he  called  out,  Honi  soU  qui  mal  y  pense. 
Other  accounts,  equally  uncertain,  are 
given. 

Garth,  Samuel,  a /physician  and  poet, 
was  descended  from  a  respectable  fiunily 
in  Yoritsbire.  He  received  his  academ- 
ical educadon  at  Peter  house,  Cambridge, 
where  it  is  said  he  resided  until  he  took 
his  degree  of  M.  D.  in  1691.  He  was  ad- 
mitted a  fellow  of  the  college  of  physi- 
cians the  next  year,  and  soon  attained  the 
first  rank  in  his  profession.  A  division 
which  arose  among  the  medical  profes- 
sion, on  the  establishment  of  a  diG^nsary 
for  the  poor  of  the  metropolis,  induced 
doctor  Garth,  who  espoused  the  measure, 
to  compose  his  mock-heroic  poem,  The 
Dispensary.  It  was  published  m  1699, 
and  was  widely  read  and  admired.  Li 
1710,  he  addr^»ed  a  copy  of  verses  to 
lord  Godolphin,  on  his  dismissal,  and  dis- 
played Iiis  attachment  to  the  house  of 
Hanover  by  an  elegant  Latin  dedication 
of  an  intended  version  of  Lucretius  to  the 
elector,  afterwards  George  I.  On  the  ac- 
cession of  the  latter,  he  received  die  hon- 
or of  knighthood,  and  was  appointed  phy- 
sician in  ordinary  to  the  kmg,  and  phy- 
sician-general to  the  army.  He  died  m 
the  height  both  of  medkn]  and  literaiy 
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reputation,  in  June,  171B.  He  was  a 
member  of  Uie  famous  Kit-Kat  club, 
and  was  deemed  a  latitudinarian  as  to  re- 
ligion, which  induced  Pope,  in  allusion  to 
his  benevolence  and  kind-heartednoBs,  to 
call  him  one  who  was  **  a  good  Christian 
without  knowing  himself  to  be  so.'*  His 
Claremont,  a  complimentary  poem  on  the 
seat  of  the  duke  of  Newcasde,  is  not 
without  merit  His  occasional  pieces  are 
sprightly  and  elegant 

Garumna;  the  ancient  name  for  Go- 
roime.  (q*^*) 

Gakve,  Christian;   an   estimable  phi- 
losopher and  writer  of  the  last  century, 
horn  at  Breslau,  in  1743.    Having  lost  his 
ftther,  a  dyer, while  quite  young,  his  mother 
paid  great  attention  to  his  education.    Af- 
ter the  deaih  of  Gellert  (17G9),  Garve  be- 
came profeasor  extraordinary  in  die  pbiU 
oaophical  faculty  at  Leipsic,  and  for  sev- 
eral years  delivered   lectures  on  mathe- 
matics, logic,  &c. ;  but,  a  few  years  after, 
he  was  compelled,  by  the  delicate  state  of 
his  health,  to  rengn  this  office.    He  re- 
turned to  his  native  city,  Breslau,  in  1772. 
From  1770  to  1780,  he  became  more  and 
more  known  in  the  philosophical  world, 
partly  by  his  translations  of  Burke's  Trea- 
tise on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  and 
Ferguson's  Moral  Philosophy,  &c^  which 
he  enriched  with  his  own  observations, 
pardy  by  his  own  philosophical  treatises, 
collected  and  publiaiied  in  1779.    He  was 
then  encouraged  by  Frederic  II  to  make 
a  translation  of  Cicero's  DtOMdisy  which 
appeared  in  1783.     In  1792^^  it  had  al- 
ready passed  through  four  editions.    In 
Die  latter  years  of  his  life,  he  suffered 
much   from   hypochondria.     His   death 
took  place  in  December,  1798.  Garve  was 
a  man  of  a  very  amiable  character,  sus- 
ceptible of  the  enjoyments  of  friendship 
and    society.      As  a  philosopher,  he  is 
distinguished,  not  so  much  for  profound 
researches  and  new  discoveries,    or  re- 
forms, as  by  the  agreeable  turn  of  his  ob- 
servations.   His  pnilosophy  was  practical 
or  popular.    Among  the  great  number  of 
his  works,  his  translations  from  the  Greek 
and  Latin,  the   Ethics  and   Politics  of 
Aristotle,  the  Offices  of  Cicero,  witii  ex- 
cellent remarks  and  commentaries,  and 
particularly  his  numerous  translations  of 
English  writers,  are  of  great  value.    His 
style  is  clear  and  correct 

Gas  is  the  name  of  every  permanentiy 
eiaatie  aerifbrm  substance.  Gas  is  dis- 
tinguished from  steam,  or  vapor,  by  this 
circumstance,  tiiat  vapors  are  raised  from 
all  fluids  by  heat,  and  are  again  conden- 
sable by  cold  into  the  same  fluid  form; 


bat  gases  are  obtained  from  the    sub- 
stances containing  them  only  by  chemical 
decomposition,  whether  this   be  sponta- 
neous or  artificial.    All  air  was  consider- 
ed as  a  uniform,  homogeneous  substanoe, 
till  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
when  it  was  diacoversd  that  there  existed 
at  least  as  great  diflerences  among  nm- 
form  as  among  fluid  substances.    Accus- 
tomed, however,  to  regard  the  atmosphere 
as  the  only  air,  phik»ophers  called  these 
new  forms  of  air  gOM9,  to  distinguish  thetn 
from  it    This  name  had  been  already  in- 
troduced to  the  sciences  by  Van  Hebnont, 
and  was  derived  from  ine  old  Gennan 
word  gietc^    Every  gas  consists  of  some 
ponderable  base,  or  substance,  which  is 
maintained  in  its  a<»ifbrm  state  by  means 
of  heat  or  caloric ;  thus,  all  gases  dos- 
sess  common  properties  of  elasticity,  \lg^ 
which  they  aerive   flxmi  the   last   sab- 
stance  ;  and  also  each  one  its  distinguisli- 
ing  or  peculiar  characteis,  derived  from 
the  substance  constituting  its  base.    Each 
kind  of  gas  has  also  its  own  pecufiar  and 
uniform   specific  gravity,  or  weight,  al- 
though they  are  all  several  hnndrra  times 
lighter  than  water.     The  densi^  rX  all 
gases  is,  like  that  of  air,  proportioned  lo 
ute  pressure  to  which  they  are  sufajeeled ; 
and,  like  air,  they  expand  with  the  applica- 
tion of  heat,  and  are  rendered  more  dense 
bv  its  abetaraction.    All  gases  are  suscepti- 
ble of  fonning  various  combinations  with 
fluid  and  solid  substances,  and  these  be- 
come fixed  in  a  solkl  or  fluid  form.    As 
gases   possess    very   many    remarkable 
pro])ertie8,  and  ploy  an  important  part  in 
almost  all  chemical,  and  in  many  natural 
phenomena,  we  wiU  describe  a  few  of  the 
most  interesting  and  important  species. 
The  following  are  a  few  of  the  most  re- 
markable : — 1.  Jitmospharic  air.     This  is 
now  well  known  to  be,  not  a  simple  ele- 
ment, as  was  lon^  supposed,  but  to  be 
constituted  by  a  mixture  of  several  gases 
and  of  watery  vapor.    This  is  very  am- 
ply and  evidentiy  ascertained  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : — If  a  quantity  of  common 
atmo^heric  air  is  endosed  in  an  inverted 
gloss  over  mercury,  and  burning  phos- 
phorus is  introduce  into  it,  and  its  mtro- 
duction  repeated,  till  it  ceases  to  bum,  it 
is  found,  upon   measurement,  that   the 
portion  of  air  enclosed  in  the  glass  is  di* 
minished  21  parts  in  the  hundred,  while 
79  remain ;  and  this  residue  will  not  sup- 
port combustion,  or  msintain  animal  liie, 
for  fira  goes  out,  and  animals  are  suffocat- 
ed, upon  being  |daced  in  it    These  21 
parts  connst,  as  is  found  by  many  experi- 
ment%  of  a  pecuMar  kind  of  air  or  gos, 
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fint  diseovered  in  1771—4^  which,  from 
its  being  necessary  to  the  support  of  life 
and  combustion,  was  tenned  mUd  mr,  but 
which,  in  the  reformed  chemical  nomen- 
clature of  Lavoisier  (a  great  portion  of 
which  remains  unchanged^— anobie  mon- 
ument of  his  fame),  was  named  oxygen^ 
from  its  being  found  to  enter  into  the 
composition  of  all  acids  then  known. 
The  remaining  79  parts  consist  of  another 


mixed,  to  produce  water  by  explosion,  are 
two  volumes  of  hydrogen,  and  one  of 
oxygen.  This  experiment  shouldjbe  tried 
only  in  a  strong  bottle,  otherwise  it  would 
burst.  When  pure,  hydrogen  gas  is  15 
times  lighter  than  atmospheric  air,  and, 
upon  this  account,  is  used  for  filling  bal- 
loons. This  gas  retains  its  gaseous  form 
when  combing  with  carbon,  sulphur  and 
phosphonis.      Some   of   these   gaseous 


peculiar  ^os,  called  azote,  or  rdtragen  gas.  compounds,  especially  those  into  which 
^ — 1..._^.__  __:.u /•-_-  : —  carbon  enters  as  a  part,  are  of  some  im- 
portance in  the  arte,  fbrnishing  the  gas 
for  lights,  &c.  4.  When  carbon  is  burnt 
in  oxygen  gas,  the  gas  does  not  appear  to 
diminish  in  quantity,  but  it  presents  a  set 
of  entire  new  properties,  ana  is  found  to 
be  changed  into  earhomc  acid  gas.     It 


Combusuon,  with  veiy  few  exceptions, 
mkes  place  only  when  oxygen  apa  is 
present ;  and  the  substance  burnt  is  round, 
upon  examination,  to  have  formed  an  in- 
timate combination  with  the  base  of  the 
gas,  while  tlie  heat,  or  caloric,  which,  we 
ave^aeen,  entered  into  its  composition  as 


a  gas,  is  given  out  in  the  shape  of  blaze    extinguishes  burning  bodies,  and  is  fatal 


orrfire.  And  combustion  takes  place  with 
much  greater  rapidity  and  brilliancy  in 
pure  oxygen  than  in  atmospherical  air, 
because  in  the  last  a  greater  proportion  of 
nitrogen  or  azote  gas  is  in  contact  with 
the  burning  body,  which  it  has  a  con- 
stant tendency  to  extinguish.  If  a  half* 
extinguished  taper  is  introduced  into  pure 


to  animal  life.  It  is  so  much  heavier  than 
common  air,  that  it  can  be  kept  in  an 
open  jar,  and  poured  from  one  vessel  to 
another.  From  this  property,  it  also  sinks 
always  to  the  lowest  place  to  which  it  has 
access,  and  is  thus  found  at  the  bottom 
of  caves,  wells,  &c.  It  is  this  gas  which 
is  so  destructive  to  the  lives  of  mose  shut 


oxygep  gas,  it  blazes  up  at  once;  a  red-hot  up  with  burning  charcoal,  and  which  is 
wire  will  bum  in  it  with  brilliant  scintil-  also  found  in  brewer's  vats,  in  cellars,  wells, 
lations,  and  bumins  phosphorus  immersed  drains,  &c.,  which  have  been  long  unopen- 
in  it  throws  out  a  light  as  dazzling  as  the  ed,  and  into  which  it  is  uns&  to  de- 
sun  itself.  Oxygen,  although  necessary  scend  till  they  have  been  ventilated  by 
to  the  support  olT  animal  life,  will  destroy  dashins  down  buckets  of  water,  or  swin^- 
it  In  time,  if  respired  in  a  state  of  purity ;  ing  a  Targe  board  or  fen  in  tliem.    It  is 


for  it  stimulates  so  highly  as  to  induce 
inflammatory  and  other  diseases.  Bodies 
burned  in  it  are  changed  to  acids,  as  sul- 
phur, carbon,  phosphorus,  &c;  and,  in 
feet,  if  any  substance  must  be  named  as 
the  master  spirit  of  chemistry}  it  is  cer- 
ttdnly  oxygen  gas.    2.  JzoU  gas  has  no 


absorbed  in  large  quantities  by  water,  to 
which  it  communicates  a  grateful  pun- 
gency, in  which  form  it  constitutes  the 
mineral  or  soda  water  of  the  shops. 
Thus,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  does  me 
same  gas  afford  a  fatal  poison,  and  a  lux- 
urious refreshment.    Many  natural  min- 


properties  by  means  of  which  its  action    eral  waters  are  impregnated  with  the  same 
"        '  '    ''  "^  ^    gas,  as  those  of  Saratoga,  Spa,  Pynpont, 

&c.  It  was  first  discovered  in  1755,  and 
has  since  become  familiarly  known.  5. 
Another  still  more  important  gas  is  the 
di*3infecting,  bleaching  gas,  called  cUo- 
rtne.  (q.  v.)  This  is  procured  by  the 
decomposition  of  muriatic  acid,  or  of  salts 
which  contain  it,  and  is  highly  valuable 
from  its  contributions  to  the  health,  con- 
venience and  luxury  of  man,  in  the  cases 
above  referred  to.  For  the  purpose  of 
bleaching,  it  is  united  with  water:  see  an 
account  of  the  process  in  the  article  BUadir 
ing.  (For  a  more  minute  account  of  the 
alx)ve-mentioned  and  all  other  gases,  we 
must  refer  to  the  separate  articles.) 
Gas-lightino  is  the  application  of  the 


can  be  subjected  to  actual  inspection ;  but 

it  is    nevertheless   important,    from   the 

combinations  which  it  form&    Some  of 

these  are  aqua  fortis,  nitrous  acid,  and  the 

still  more  remarkable  nitrous  os^e  gas. 

ThJB  peculiariy  exhilarating  substance  is 

one  ca  the  compounds  of  azote  with  oxv- 

gen,  and  is  one  of  the  most  singular  suo- 

Btances  in  nature.     3.  If  the  vapor,  er 

steam  of  water,  is  made  to  pass  over  iron 

f^fls,  or  wire,  heated  to  redness,  in  an 

earthen  or  iron  tube,  and  the  air  which 

escapes  at  the  end  of  the  tube  is  collected, 

we  obtain  another  species  of  gas,  which 

is  called  hfdngen^  which  is  iimammable, 

of  an  offensive  odor,  and  is  a  constiment 

part  of  water.    When  mixed  with  oxygen 

f  it  explodes  upon  the  application  of 


_       .  .  .,  different  forms  of  hvdrogen  gas  to  the 

and  water  is  the  result  of  the  /Bxplo-    lighting  of  streets  and  buudings.    It  was 
The  propoitiona  in  which  they  are    some  tune  smce  pointed  out  by  chemists, 
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tiiat  there  was  a  mat  waste  of  hydrogen 
gu  in  almost  fUl  cases  of  comoustionY 
which  niiglit,  with  profit,  be  accumulated 
and  made  use  of.  The  first  ideas  upon 
the  subject  were  thrown  out  by  Lampa- 
diua,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Art  of 
Mining  (HttUenkunde),  Gottingcn,  1801. 
He  was  followed  by  Lei^n,  in  France,  the 
inventor  of  the  tliermolam])e.  The  gas 
for  the  supply  of  this  lamp  was  procured 
from  the  combustion  of  wood ;  out,  as  a 
peat  auantity  of  wood  was  required  to 
keep  tne  lamp  burning,  this  experiment 
of  Lebon  le<l  to  no  important  results.  In 
1810  and  1811,  the  English  began  to  ap« 
plv  the  gas  obtained  from  the  burning 
of'^coal  to  tills  purpose,  and  brought  the 
lightmg  of  streets  and  manufactories,  by 
means  of  this  gas,  to  perfection.  The 
great  superiority  of  the  English  process 
over  that  of  Lanipadius  and  Lebon,  con- 
sisted in  this,  that  tlie  gas  was  accumulat- 
ed in  large  vessels  before  it  was  burnt, 
and  thus  could  be  preserved  in  the  ga- 
someters till  it  was  needed,  while  they 
were  obliged  to  consume  theirs  as  fast  as 
it  was  pr^uced.  And  this  mode  of  light- 
uig  was,  moreover,  profitable  only  where 
bituminous  coal  could  be  obtained  at  a 
moderate  price.  In  1815,  many  streets 
and  buildings  in  all  parts  of  London,  and 
otlierEngli^  towns  and  cities,were  lij^hted 
in  this  manner.  In  1817,  it  was  made  use 
of  at  the  polytechnic  institute  at  Vienna, 
and,  in  1818,  experiments  were  made  pre- 
paratory to  the  lighting  of  Vienna.  The 
mode  of  preparing  the  gas  is  as  follows : 
large,  tight,  iron  vessels,  three-quarters  filled 
with  coid,  are  heated  in  furnaces  to  a  red 
heat;' to  the  end  or  open  nmutli  of  the 
vessels  containing  the  coal  are  tightly  fit- 
ted iron  tubes,  which  convey  tlie  sub- 
stances (gas,  water,  ammonia,  tar]  pro- 
duced by  the  combustion  of  the  coal  to 
reservoira,  in  which  they  become  separat- 
ed, the*  tar  and  water  being  condensed, 
while  the  gas  passes  on  to  otlier  vessels, 
in  which  th'b  preparation  is  completed. 
It  is  passed  through  pure  water,  and 
through  lime-water,  by  which  it  is  wash- 
ed and  cleansed  of  its  impurities,  into  the 
SBSonieter,  in  which  it  remains  till  wanted 
for  use.  This  instrument  consists  of  two 
parts,  a  larm  wooden  or  iron  cistern,  open 
above,  paiUy  filled  with  water,  and  a 
huge  oi)en  veasel  of  iron,  or  some  other 
substance,  which  is  inverted  in  the  water 
contained  in  the  other,  and  is  suspended 
and  balanced  by  weights  playing  over 
pulleys.  Then,  as  the  gas  is  allowed  to 
enter  at  the  bottom  of  the  cistern,  it  rises 
up  into,  and  Ibus  pushes  up,  the  inverted 


▼easel,  or  ffasbolder,  till  it  is  filled.  From 
this  it  IB  let  out  through  tubes  provided 
with  stop-cocks.  As  soon  as  the  cocka 
are  opened,  the  weight  of  the  gasholder, 
tending  to  sink  it  in  the  water,  forces  out 
the  gas  it  contains.  It  is  then  transmitted 
through  small  iron  or  leaden  tnbes  to  any 
part  where  it  is  needed.  These  tubes  are  laid 
under  the  ground,  like  aqueduct  logs^  and 
are  thus  protected  fit>m  injunr,  wmle  the 
small  branches  fix)m  them,  for  street  or 
house  kmps,  are  passed  throurii  hollow 
posts,  or  openings  in  the  waBs  of  the 
buildings  in  which  they  are  to  be  used. 
The  hght  furnished  by  them  is,  beyond 
doubt,  the  purest  and  brightest,  as  well  aa 
least  offensive,  of  any,  if  we  except  the 
Argand  kimpe  alone.  Its  advantages  are 
particulariy  felt  in  places  where  many 
lights  are  wanted  in  a  small  space,  and 
for  street  liffhts.  (See  Accum  upon  Ges- 
Lights.)  Inessre.  Taylor  and  Martineau 
have,  within  a  few  yeaxs,  invented  an  ap- 
paratus in  London,  for  the  production  of 
oil-gas,  which  has  been  apphed  with  much 
advantage  for  the  purposes  of  lighting; 
the  whole  process  is  simple,  and  me  gw 
has  been  applied  to  use  In  many  buUd- 
ings,  as  the  apothecaries'  hall,  Whitbread's 
breweiy,  &c.  A  Mr.  Patterson  has  discov- 
ered a  method  of  enclosing  the  gas  in  air- 
tight bags,  and  thus  of  transporting  any 
quantity,  however  small.  If^  now,  a  gas- 
holder could  be  provided  for  every  lamp, 
as  in  Btreet-hghting,  and  this  be  daily  fill- 
ed, the  great  difiicuhy  would  be  removed, 
which  prevents  the  general  introduction 
of  this  noble  mode  of  lighting  buildings, 
which  is  the  costliness  of  the  firat  placing, 
and  of  keeping  in  repair,  the  metalhc 
pipes  which  conduct  it,  in  the  present 
mode  of  using  it — Since  the  above  was 
written,  we  learn  from  Edinburgh,  tliat 
lamp  of  the  kind  proposed  above  are  now 
gettmg  into  use.  They  are  of  wrought 
iron,  and  the  gas  costs  a  £uthing  per 
square  foot  A  lamp  of  20  cubic  feet 
will  give  as  much  Hght  as  two  candles, 
during  five  or  six  hours  every  evening,  for 
a  week.  These  lamps  are  also  very  use- 
ful as  a  substitute  for  a  fire ;  water  may 
be  boiled,  a  steak  broiled,  &^^  by  the 
flame.  They  will,  no  doubt,  become 
quite  common,  being  brought  to  the 
house  as  easily  as  beer  barrds,  and  pos- 
ses^ng  the  additional  recommendation  of 
being  cheap,  and  in  the  highest  degree 
convenient 

OAScoinr ;  before  the  reyplution,  a  con- 
siderable province  of  France,  situated  be- 
tween the  Garonne,  the  sea  and  the  Pyre- 
nees.   Sometimes,  but  improperly,  under 
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the  name  of  Gflsoony,  Languedocand  the 
whole  of  Cruienne  were  include^.  The 
Gascons  have  a  great  deal  of  spirit ;  but 
their  exaggeration  in  describing  their  ex- 
pioita  has  made  the  term  gaaconade  pro- 
verbial. The  Gascons  who  dwell  near 
the  Pyrenees,  were  originally  from  Spain. 
Gasket  ;  asortof  puiited  cord  fastened 
to  the  sail-yards  of  a  ship,  and  used  to 
fiirl  or  tie  up  the  sail  ^rmly  to  the  yard  by 
wrapping  it  round  both. 

GasAendi,  Peter,  an  eminent  philoso- 
pher and  mathematician,  was  bom  in  the 
year  159^2,  at  Chantersier,  near  Digne,  in 
rroTence.    He  early  displayed  a  lively 
and  inquisitive  genius,  which  determined 
his  parents,  although  in  moderate  circum- 
stances, to  bestow  upon  him  the  best  edu- 
cation in  their  power.  It  is  said  that  he  de- 
livered little  sermons  when  only  four  years 
old.      Under  the  instruction  of  an  able 
master  at  Digne,  he  made  a  rapid  prog- 
ress in  the  Ladn  language,  and  ailerwards 
studied  philosophy  at  the  univerait^  of 
Aix.    At  the  age  of  19,  he  was  appomted 
to  fin  the  vacant  chair  of  philosophy  at 
Aix,  and,  notwithstanding  the  authority  of 
Aristotle  was  still  warmly  maintained,  he 
ventured  publicly  to  expose  the  defects  of 
his  system.    His  lectures  on  this  subject, 
which  were  delivered  in  the  indirect  form 
of  paradoxical  problems,  and  published  un- 
der the  title  of  Ezerdtationes  Paradoxica 
adoersus  AristoUlem^  gave  great  offence  to 
the  votaries  of  the  Aristotelian  philoso- 
phy, but  obtained  hun  no  small  reputation 
with   Peiresc   and   other   learned    men, 
through  whose  interest,  after  being   in- 
duced to  take  orders,  he  was  presented  to 
a  canoniy  in  the  cathedral   church  of 
Digne,  and  made  doctor  of  divinity.    A 
second  book  of  ExerciUUiones  excited  so 
much  enmity,  that  he  ceased  all  direct  at- 
tacks on  Anstotle,  although  he  still  main- 
tained the  predilection  he  had  formed  for 
the  doctrines  of  EjNcunis,  which  he  de- 
fended with  great  learning  and  abilitv. 
He    strenuously  maintained  the  atomic 
theory,  in  opposition  to  the  views  of  the 
Cartesians,  and,  in  particular,  asserted  the 
doctrine  of  a  vacuum.     On  the  subject 
of  morals,  he  explained  the  pleasure  or 
indolence  of  Epicurus  in  a  sense  the 
most   favorable   to   morality.     He  was 
appointed  lecturer  on  mathematics  in  the 
colUgerroyaL,   at   Paris,   in  1645.     Here 
he  delivered  lectures  on    astronomy  to 
crowded  audiences,  and,  bv  his  great  ap- 
plication, so  injured  his  health,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  remm  to  Digne  in  1647,  from 
which  place  he  did  not  return  until  1653, 
when  he  published  the  lives  of  Tycho 
33* 


Brahe,  CopeniicuSi  Peuibach.  and  Regio- 

montanus  (John  Miiller].  He  also  re- 
sumed his  astronomical  labors  with  an  in- 
tensity to  which  his  state  of  health  not 
being  adeauate,  liis  former  disorder  re- 
turned, and  terminated  his  life,  Oct  25, 
1655,  in  the  63d.  year  of  his  age.  He  is 
ranked  by  Barrow  among  the  most  emi- 
nent matiiematicians  of  the  age,  and  men- 
tioned with  Galileo,  Gilbert,  and  Descar- 
tes. Gassendi  was  the  fiist  person  who 
observed  the  transit  of  MercuxT  over  tlie 
sun.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  both  philoso- 
phers, that  although  mutually  warm  in 
their  sciendfic  controversies,  Gassendi  and 
Descartes  became  friends  in  the  sequel 
The  MSS.  which  the  .former  lefl  behind 
him,  and  the  treatises  published  during 
his  life,  were,  m  1658,  collected  by  Sor- 
biere,  in  6  volumes,  folio,  and  published  at 
Lyons ;  and  byAverrani,  also  in  6  folio  vols., 
at  Florence,  in  1728.  They  consist  of  the 
philosophy  of  Epicurus ;  the  authors  own 
philosophv ;  the  lives  of  Epicurus,  Pei- 
resc, MCiller,  and  others,  in  addition  to 
those  already  mentioned;  refutations  of 
Descartes'  epistles,  and  other  treatises. — 
Gibbon  calls  Gassendi  the  greatest  philos- 
opher among  the  learned,  and  the  most 
learned  of  Uie  philosophers  of  the  age; 
but  Descartes  stands  niffher  for  original 
tlioiight,  and  in  respect  of  style. 

Gaston  de  Foijl  duke  of  Nemours, 
bom  1488,  son  of  John  de  Foix,  count 
d'Estampes,  and  Mary  of  Orleans,  sister 
of  Louis  XII,  was  the  favorite  of  his  royal 
uncle,  who  used  to  say  with  exultation,  ' 
"Gaston  is  my  work ;  I  have  educated 
him,  and  formed  him  to  the  virtues  which 
already  excite  admiration."  At  the  ace 
of  23,  he  acquired  great  celebrity  in  the 
war  wliich  Louis  carried  on  in  Italy.  He 
routed  a  Swiss  army,  rapidly  crossed  four 
riVers,  drove  the  pope  fiim  Bologna,  won 
the  celebrated  iMitUe  of  Ravenna,  April 
11, 1512,  and  here  ended  his  short,  but 
glorious  life,  while  attempting  to  cut  off  a 
body  of  retreating  Spaniards. 

Gastric  ;  that  which  relates  to  diges- 
tion ;  from  ya<mip,  belly. 

Gastric  Juice  ;  a  fiuid  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  the  process  of  digestion.  It 
does  not  act  indiscriminately  on  all  sub* 
stances ;  nor  is  it  the  same  in  all  animals ; 
nor  does  it  continue  always  of  the  same 
nature,  even  in  the  same  animal,  changing 
according  to  circumstances.  It  acts  with 
a  chemical  energy  in  dissolving  food ;  at- 
tacking the  surface  of  bodies,  and  uniting 
to  the  particles  of  them.  It  operates  with 
more  energy  and  rapidity  the  more  the 
food  is  divided ;  and  its  action  is  increased 
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by  ft  wann  teraperatnre.  The  food  »  not 
merely  reduced  to  very  minute  parts ;  its 
taste  and  smell  are  quite  changed  ;  its 
sensible  properties  are  destroyed ;  and  it 
acquin^:^  uv.vr  and  very  different  ones. 
Thisf  fluid  does  not  act  as  a  ferment ;  it  is 
a  powerful  antiseptic,  and  even  restores 
flesh  ah^ady  putrefied. 

Gastric  System  comprehends  all  the 
ports  of  the  body  which  contribute  to  di- 
gestion. Gagtnc  disorders  are  those  in 
which  the  digestion  particularly  is  de- 
nmged.  As  the  precepts  of  health,  with 
regard  to  eating  and  drinking,  are  so 
often  transgressed,  the  quality  of  the 
food  itself  often  bad,  the  gastric  system 
composed  of  many  parts,  and  much 
aflected  by  the  influence  of  tlie  external 
'  teinpeinture,  gastric  disorders  must  neces- 
sarily be  frequent  Their  symptoms  are, 
want  of  appedte,  a  bitter  and  disagreeable 
taste,  a  furred  tongue,  frequent  and  un- 
pleasant rising  from  the  stomach,  a  sense 
of  weight  and  oppression  in  the  belly, 
looseness  or  eostiveness,  &c.  From  the 
elose  connexion  of  the  organs  of  diges- 
tion with  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  gas- 
tric disorders  are  oflen  combined  with 
others ;  e.  f^^  with  fever.  (See  Dyspepsia^ 
and  D^^tstwru) 

GASTROBfAifTiA  (from  ya<m7p,  belly) ;  a 
peculiar  kind  of  divination  among  the 
Greeks.  They  arranged  certain  large- 
bellied  glass  vessels,  fill^  with  clear  water, 
in  a  particular  place,  with  burning  torches 
about  them.  They  then  prayed  in  a  low 
tone  to  a  divinity,  and  proposed  to  him  the 
question  which  they  wished  to  have  solv- 
ed. Then  a  chaste  and  undefiled  boy,  or 
a  pregnant  woman,  was  to  notice  with 
cai-e  all  the  changes  that  took  place  in  the 
voMsela,  and  at  tlie  same  time  to  wish,  to 
implore,  and  even  to  demand,  an  answer 
from  the  divinity.  The  spirit  addressed 
at  last  gave  the  answer  by  certain  images 
appearing  in  the  vessels,  which  betokened 
future  events. 

Gastronomt;  the  science  of  eating 
and  drinking.  The  gastronomy  of  the 
Romans  was'  tl>e  most  gross  and  luxuri- 
ous, as  that  of  the  French  is  the  most  re- 
fined and  delicate,  combined  with  the 
ndes  of  health  and  social  merriment. 
(See  die  Paris  Almanack  des  Gourmands, 
The  new  series,  from  1825,  contains  songs 
by  Beitmger  and  others.) 

Gates,  Horatio,  was  bom  in  England, 
in  1728.  He  early  embraced  the  career 
of  arms,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  major  by 
the  force  of  merit  alone.  At  the  capture 
of  Martinico,  he  was  aid  to  general  Monk- 
ton,  and,  after  die  j)eace  of  ALx-la-Clia- 


pelle,  was  for  some  tine  funned  t 
fax  in  Nova  Scotia.    Seven  yean  after- 
wards, he  was  again  catted  into  active  fife, 
by  the  breaking  out  of  a  new  war,  aiicl 
was  with  Braddock  when  thatunfertuBBte 
cominander  was  defeated,  in  1775i    b 
consequence  of  a  severe  wound  which  he 
received  in  the  batde,  he  was  fer  sons 
time  debarred  fW>m  active  service ;  and,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  he  repaired  to 
his  native'  country.    He  bood,  however, 
returned,  and  purchased  an  estate  in  Vir- 
ginia, on  which  he  resided  until  the  coot- 
mencement  of  the  revohidonary  war  bi 
1775,  when  he  was  appointed  adjuiam- 
general  by  congress,  with  the  nink  of 
brigadier.    In  July,  1775,  he  accompa- 
nied the  commander-in-chief  to  Maaaa- 
chusetts,  where  he  continued  until  June  in 
the  following  year,  when  he  received  Ae 
chief  command  of  the  fomy  which  had 
just  retreated  from  Canada.     This  ap- 
pointment gave  great  umbrage  to  general 
Schuyler,  who  bad  hitherto  superintended 
the  forts  and  garrisons  of  New  York,  and 
now  expressea  his  determination  to  resign, 
unless  the  injury  were  redressed.    Cmi- 
gress,  in  consequence,  endeavored  1o  rec- 
oncile the  pretensions  of  the  two  ^edenfa^ 
by  assigning  to  them  authorities  m  some 
measure    independent   on    each    other. 
Schuyler  was  directed  to    provide   and 
equip  a  naval  armament,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain and  preserve  the  command  of  the 
lakes  and  rivers  which  maintained  tiie 
cximmunications  between  Canada  and  the 
maritime  and  Hudson  countnr,  and  Gates 
was  enjoined  to  cooperate  in  this  srarioe 
as  far  as  lay  in  his  power.    Bat  they  were 
only  able  to  equip  about  15  vessels,  half 
of  which  were  litde  better  than  boats, 
which  were  placed  under  the  commBiid 
of  Arnold,  who  was  opposed  by  a  much 
superior  force  under  Carleton.    Thelfirat 
step  of  Gates  occasioned  some  surprise 
and  much  clamor.    The  American  forces 
had  retreated  to  Crown  Point,  where  snch 
rava^  were  made  among  them  by  the 
smaH-pox,  that  Crates  abandoned  that  for- 
tress, and  concentrated  his  army  at  Ticon- 
deroga.    TTiis  movement,  which  opened 
to  the  enemy  the  whole  na>igatiQn  of 
lake  Chaniplain,  was  greatly  condemned 
by  Washington  and  all  the  fi^d-offieera 
The  unexpected  retreat  of  general  Carie- 
ton  relieved  them  from  the  necesaty  of 
defending  Ticonderoga.     After  this  re- 
treat, Gates  marched  vrith  a  considerahle 
detachment  to  the  assistance  of  general 
Wanliington,   and  continued   with   him, 
during  his  operations  in  the  middle  colo- 
nies, until  die  spring  of  1777,  when  he  re- 
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his  ooaumoA  oa  the 
Opoader.  Here  be  was  shoitly  afterwai^ 
flupcarseded  by  Sebuyler.  But  in  Au^st 
foflowiDg,  when  Bui|;oyne  bod  obtained 
poflseesion  of  Tieonderoga,  defeated  St 
Ckur,  occupied  IbrC  Ann  and  Sifceensbor- 
ough,  and  had  arrived  at  fort  St  Edward, 
on  the  upper  branches  ci'  the  Hudson, 
CSates  was  reinstated  in  the  command. 
At  ferC  Sl  Edward,  Boi^oyne  remained 
^jv  some  time,  in  order  to  collect  necessa- 
ries, and  then,  passing  the  Hudson,  en- 
camped at  Saratoga.  Gates  immediately 
ptit  himself  in  motion  with  an  equal 
Ibrce,  and,  September  19,  an  almost  gen- 
end  engagement  took  place  without  any 
decisive  result.  October  8,  another  action 
CMScurred,  in  which  the  British  were  totally 
defeated,  and,  on  the  16th,  Burgoyne  sur- 
rendered with  his  whole  army.  This 
was,  perliaps,  the  most  important  achieve- 
nient  of  the  whole  war,  or  the  one  which 
bad  the  greatest  effect  in  giving  it  a  &vor- 
able  result  About  this  time,  when  the 
popularity  of  general  Gates  was  at  in 
highest  point,  intrigues  were  commenced 
lor  elevating  him  to  the  stalioif  occupied 
by  Washington,  which  were  as  shameful 
as  they  were  unsuccesslbl.  How  far  he 
hhnself  was  engaged  in  them,  or  whether 
he  was  concerned  in  them  at  all,  it  is  not 
in  oor  power  to  state ;  nor  should  we  wish 
to  enter  into  any  details  respecting  it — 
In  June,  1780,  Gates  received  the  chief 
command  of  the  southern  districts.  In  this 
quarter,  tlie  afiairsof  the  colonies  were  in 
a  very  bad  condition.  Charleston  had 
been  taken,  and  general  Lincoln  captured. 
When  Gates  assumed  the  conmiand  of 
themuthern  army,  it  scarcely  amounted 
to  1500  men,  badly  supplied  in  every  re* 
spect  After  collecting  all  the  troops  he 
could,  and  equip{Mng  them  as  well  as  he 
was  able,  he  advanced  against  the  enemy, 
whom  he  met,  August  IG,  under  Com- 
wallis,  at  Camden,  wh^re  the  Americans 
'were  totally  defeated.  About  fifty  days 
after  this  disaf9ter,  general  Greene  was  sent 
to  supersede  Grates, whose  conduct  was  sub- 
jected to  the  investigation  of  a  special  court 
After  a  long  and  tedious  inquiry,  he  was 
finally  acquitted,  and  reinstated  in  his  com- 
mand in  1782 ;  but,  in  the  interim,  the 
war  had  been  brought  to  a  glorious  termi- 
nation by  the  capture  of  Comwallis. — 
When  peace  was  made,  he  retired  to  his 
Vbginia  estate,  and,  in  1790,  removed  to 
New  York,  having  first  emancipated  all 
his  slaves,  and  provided  for  such  of  them 
as  could  not  provide  ibr  themselves.  On 
his  arrival  at  New  York,  he  was  present- 
ed with  the  fi!eedom  of  die'  city,  and,  m 


the  year  I80(X  was  chosen  a  member  of 
the  state  legislature,  in  consequence  of  th^ 
critk»l  balance  of  parties  at  that  time,  but 
resigned  his  seat  as  soon  bb  the  purpose 
for  which  he  accepted  it  was  sained.  He 
died  April  10, 1806,  in  the  78th  year  of 
his  age.  General  Gates  possessed  a  hand- 
some person,  rather  inclined  to  corpa- 
lence  in  the  middle  of  his  life ;  was  conr- 
teous  in  his  manners,  and  kind  and  gener- 
ous in  his  disposition.  He  was  a  classical 
scholar  and  a  sincere  Christian. 

GiTiNAis,  or  Gastinais  ;  anciently  a 
country  of  France,  which,  in  the  lltfa 
century,  had  counts  of  its  own :  it  was 
afterwards  joined  to  Anjoa.  It  aJreerrrords 
belonged  portly  to  the  government  of 
Orleans,  imd  |»rt]y  to  &e  government 
of  the  Isle  of  France,  and  was  distin- 
guished by  the  names  of  Gdtinais  Or- 
2eafiai9,  aid  GdHnais  Francois.  It  now 
forms  part  of  the  departments  of  Seine- 
and-Mame,  Seine-and-Oise,  and  I^iiet 

Gattercr,  John  Christopher,  bom  at 
Lichlenau,  in  the  territory  of  Narenbeig, 
1727,  smdied  at  Nuremberg  and  Ahdor^ 
devoting  himself  particnhriy  to  hissorieal 
science,  obtained  a  place  in  the  gymna- 
sium at  Nuremberg,  went,  1758,  as  regular 
professor  of  history,  to  Gdttingen,  and' 
died  there  in  1799.  He  made  himself 
master  of  the  whole  province  of  history 
and  its  auziliair  branches,  geography, 
genealogy,  heraJdiy,  diplomacy,  nunus- 
matics  and  chronology ;  illustrated  its  de- 
partments by  various  important  wortos  and 
treatises,  and  introduced  into  the  study  of 
universal  history,  and  the  academic  dis- 
courses on  this  subject,  the  improved 
method  whidi  connects  the  narranve  ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  time  syncfaron- 
icall  V.  Ancient  history,  particulariy,  was 
indented  to  his  industry,  deep  erudition, 
and  spirit  of  research.  It  is  to  be  regret- 
ted, that  many  of  his  works  were  left  un- 
finished. He  published  several  excellent 
manuals  of  diplomacv,  chronology,  gene- 
alogy, geography  and  heraldry.  Gatterer^ 
daughter,  Magdalen  Philippina,  the  widow 
of  Engelhard,  bom  1756,  made  herself 
known  as  a  lyric  poetess. 

Gau  ;  a  German  word,  meaning  origin- 
ally a  district,  as  in  Gavrgraff  district- 
count  It  appears  at  present  in  several 
geographical  names,  as  Tkwrgau^  Aar^aUy 
Rhetngau,  district  or  canton  of  the  rivers 
Thur,  Aar,  Rhine. 

Gau,  diaries  Francis,  of  Cologne,  arch- 
itect of  the  French  government  (from 
1816),  received  his  education  at  the  acad- 
emy of  arts  in  Paris.  During  his  residence 
atliome  (1817  and  1818),  he  conceived  the 
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bold  plan  of  trmUiBg  into  Nubia,  of 
nyJrmg  a  continuation  of  the  grand  work 
on  Egypt,  and  finishing  by  his  own  mn^le 
febon  the  undertaking  of  the  Egvpuan 
institute.  He  consulted  with  the  celebrated 
Niebuhr  about  this  journey,  and  a  rich 
tnveller  offered  to  accompany  him ;  they 
separated,  however,  on  their  arriva}  in 
Egypt     Nevertheless,  Gau  resolved  to 
proceed,    although    destitute  of  means. 
He  followed  a  caravan  fix>m  Alexandria 
on  foot,  and  witiiout  baggage,  and  lived 
on  the  hospitality  of  the  Arabs,  without 
being  able  to  spcnk  theu-  language.    He 
at  length  reached  the  pyramids.  Drovetti, 
the  former  French  codsu),  procured  a  fir- 
man to  enabte  him  to  proceed.    Gau  ar- 
rived at  Thebes.    There  Drovetti  chose 
some  Arabs,  to  whom  he  recommended, 
with  iHomises  of  reward,  the  life  and  safe- 
ty of  die  young  traveller,  and  furnished 
tne  boat  which  was  to  receive  them,  with 
biscuit,  rice  and  dry  pulse.    Four  sailors, 
a  pilot,  and  a  French  Mameluke,  who 
was  to  act  as  interpreter,  were  added  to 
the  company.    In  14  da^  Gau  came  to 
Easuan,  where  are  the  nuns  of  the  ancient 
Syene,  intentionally  hastenmg  by  Ermen- 
ti,  Edfii  and  Com  Ombos.     Permission 
had  been  granted  him  to  pass  the  fiUs  of 
the  Nile,  and  even  to  reUiin  the  sailon 
whom  he  had  brought  with  him   fit>m 
Thebes,  conuraiy  to  the  usual  custom ; 
but  he  only  took  with  him  fit>m  Essuan  a 
Nubian  pilot,  and  an  interpreter  of  the 
Barabara  language,  spoken  in  Nubia.    In 
the  way  which  was  in  use  in  the  times  of 
Herodotus,  Gau  passed  over  the  first  falls 
of  the  Nile.     Availing  himself  of  the 
wind,  whidi  was  favorable  to  his  ascend- 
ing the  stream  to  the  second  falls  of  the 
NUe,  he  took  only  a  flying  survey  of  the 
places  which  he  intended   to  examine 
more  minutely  on  his  return,  and  happily 
reached  the  end  of  his  destination.    H!e 
was  now  at  liberty  to  stay  where  he  pleas- 
ed, and  to  take  drawings  and  measure- 
ments at  his  leisure.    He  found  21  monu- 
ments between  the  second  cataract  and 
Phile,  hitherto  entirely  unknown,  or  at 
least  never  described  or  represented  in 
drawings.    His  choice  of  subjects,  as  well 
as  his  correcmess  of  representation,  has 
been  universally  applauded.    The  faith- 
fulness of  his  drawings,  which  is  pre- 
served also  in  the  engravmgs,  and  the  ac- 
curacy of  his  measurements  and  other 
statements,  have  called  forth  fit)m  the 
French   critics  a  unanimous  testimony, 
that  his  work  (Newly-discovered  Monu- 
ments of  Nubia ;  Stiutg^  Gotta,  printed  in 
Paris,  12  numbers,  each  having  from  4  to  6 


engraviDip,  ^^"9^  fofio)  fonui  a  i 
continuation  of  **  the  woik  of  victory  and 
genius,**  and  may  be  properiyjoined  to  the 
magnificent  descripuon  of  Egypt,  which 
embraces  the  region  of  the  Nile  only  as  lar 
as  Philie.  The  text  was  conunitted  ftr 
the  most  part  to  ti^e  care  of  Niebuhr,  in 
whose  hands  Gau  left  the  numerous  in- 
scriptions which  be  had  collected  in  Nu- 
bia. After  his  return,  Gau  remained  some 
time  at  Rome.  He  was  then  naturalized 
in  France,  and  received,  in  1825,  the  croas 
of  the  le^on  of  honor. 

Gaudin,  Martin  Michael  Charies,  duke 
of  Gaeta,  bom  1756,  at  Paris,  wa  of  an 
advocate,  was  himself  also  an  advocate, 
and,  at  the  age  of  22,  became  head  of 
one  of  the  bureaus  connected  with  the 
department  of  imposts.  When  the  de- 
partment ,of  finance  was  changed,  in 
1789,  into  a  national  treasury,  Gaudin 
was  appointed  one  of  the  oommiasioneie 
intrusted  with  the  direction  of  iL  lb  the 
reign  of  terror,  he  succeeded,  by  means 
of  Cambon,  in  saving  the  48  ancient  re- 
ceivers of  tiie  finances^  whom  the  conven- 
tion had  included,  through  ignorance,  in 
the  decree  which  sacrificed  60  ftnneia- 
ffeneral  to  the  revolutionary  tribunal  He 
ttien  rescued  the  celebrltted  D'El^r^m^- 
nil,  formeriy  counsellor  of  parliament. 
He  afterwards  withdrew  himself  fit>m  all 
business.  .The  director  Si^yes  anun  gave 
him  an  office,  and,  afler  the  18th  Bm- 
maire,  Bonaparte  appointed  him  minister 
of  finance,  and  afterwards  duke  <^  Gac^ 
He  held  his  office  till  the  restcwation  of 
the  Bourbons,  then  had  a  seat  in  the  cham- 
ber of  deputies,  from  1815  to  1818 ;  in 
1820  became  president  of  the  French 
bank,  again  lost  this  place,  but  still 
continued  active  in  the  ousiness  of  the 
institution.  Gaudin  has  constantly  kept 
aloof  from  all  parties,  and  has  been  court- 
ed by  all.  He  was  the  first  who  uitro- 
duced  order  and  regularity  into  the  French 
financial  system.  The  Mimoires,  Sofuvt' 
mrf,  Ojfnniona  el  ikrUs  de  AL  Goudm,  Due 
de  GaeU  (Paris,  1826,2  vols.),  are  of  great 
importance  for  the  history  of  the  French 
financial  system  from  1800  to  1820. 

Gaul,  Gai^ia.  The  countij  of  the 
Gauls  extended,  in  the  times  of  the  Ro- 
mans, from  the  I^rrenees  to  tlie  Rhine, 
and  on  the  side  of  Italy,  beyond  the  Alpa 
to  the  Adriatic  It  was  divided  into  paul 
on  this  side  (the  Italian  side)  of  the  Ahia 
(Gallia  Cisalpine),  and  Gallia  beyond  tne 
Alps  (Gallia  Transalpina).  1.  Gallia  Ois- 
alpina  extended  from  the  Alps  to  the  Adri- 
atic sea,  and,  consequeutiy,  comprised  all 
Upper  Italy  as  fiir  as  the  Rubicon  and 
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JCacnt.  In  oonseqaence  of  Its  connexion 
with  Italv,  it  assumed  the  Roman  man- 
ners and  customs,  received  the  Roman 
citizenship  from  Caesar,  and,  on  account 
of  its  adoption  of  the  Roman  ^a,^vas  call- 
ed Gallia  togata.  It  was  divided  into,  1. 
Lieuria,  comprising  the  territory  of  Grenoa 
and  Lucca,  with  a  part  of  Piedmont ;  2. 
Gallia  Transpadana,  Gaul  beyond  the 
Padus  (the  Po] ;  and,  3.  Gallia  Cispadana, 
L  e.,  Gaul  on  tnis  side  of  the  Po.  Liguria 
was  inhabited  by  the  Ligurians,  Gallia 
Transpadana  principally  by  the  Taurin- 
ians,  Insubrians,  and  Cenomanes ;  Gallia 
Cispadana  by  the  Boii,  Senoues  and  Lin- 
ffones,  all  of  them  nations  of  Gallic  descent. 
Most  of  tl)e  cities,  which  were  principally 
Roman  colonies,  have  retained  their  an- 
cient names.  In  Gallia  Transpadana  are 
Tei^cste  (Trieste),  .Aouileia,  Patavium 
(Padua),  Vincenna  (Vicenza),  Verona, 
Mautua,  Cremona,  Brixia  (Brescia),  Me- 
diolanum  (Milan),  Ticinum,  (Pavia),  Au- 
giistaTaurinorum  (Turin) ;  in  Gallia  Cis- 

Sadana,  Ravenna,  Bononia  (Bologna), 
lutjiia  (Modena),  Parma,  Placentia  (Pia- 
cenza).  XL  Transalpine  Gaul  was  also 
called  Oallia  comatct,  in  distinction  from 
QaUia  togata,  because  the  inhabitants 
wore  their  hair  [coma]  long,  or  Gallia  braC" 
cata,  because,  pardcularly  in  the  southern 
parts,  they  wore  a  kind  of  breeches  (braC" 
ett\  which  the  Romans  did  not  use ;  bor- 
dered west  on  the  Pyrenees,  east  on  the 
Rhine,  on  a  line  drawn  from  its  source 
to  the  small  river  Varus  ( Var),  and  on  this 
river ;  north  on  the  Atlantic,  and  south  on 
the  Mediterranean  ;  it  therefore  comprised  * 
France,  the  kingdom  of  the  Nethei'lands^ 
Switzerland,  and  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine.  The  part  of  Transalpine  Gaul  near- 
est Upper  Italy,  and  stretching  along  the 
Mediterranean  towards  the  Pyrenees,  was 
conquered  by  Fabius.  As  this  was  the  first 
part  that  was  converted  into  a  Roman 
province,  it  was  called,  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, thePropincia(  which  wasafterwards 
changed  into  Pn>vence)b  It  wasliounded 
by  the  Alps,  the  CeVennes  and  the  Rhone. 
Csesai',who  conquered  Transalpine  Gaul  at 
a  later  period,  found  it  divided  into  three 
pans :  1.  Aquitania,  extending  from  the 
Pyrenees  to  the  Garonne,  chiefly  occupied 
by  If )erian  tribes ;  2.  Gallia  Celtica,  nom 
the  GaP^nne  to  the  Seine  and  Mame ;  3. 
Gallia  Belgica,  in  tlie  north,  extending  to 
the  Rhine.  By  the  command  of  Augus- 
tus, Agrippa  organized  the  country  anew, 
and  divided  it  in  the  following  manner : 
L  Aquitania  was  enlarged  so  as  to  reach 
the  Loire,  in  order  to  render  it  more 
nearly  equal  to  the  others ;  capital,  Burdi- 


^a  (Bordeaux).  3.  Belgica,  between  the 
rivers  Seine,  Sadne,  Rhone,  Rhine  and 
the  North  sea ;  capital  places,  Vesontio 
(Besan^on),  Treveri  (Treves)  and  otheis. 
This  division  included  also  the  countries 
on  the  Rhine,  and  Switzerland,  which 
were,  however,  afterwards  separated  from 
it,  under  the  name  of  Germama  prima 
or  superior,  and  Germania  Hcunda  or 
inferior.  In  it  were  situated,  along  the 
Rliine,  Colonia  Agrippina  (Cologne),  Mo- 
guntiacum  (Mentz),  Areentoratum  (Stras- 
bourg). 3.  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  or  Celtica, 
comprised  the  rest  or  the  country  of  the 
Celtse,  the  whole  region  between  the 
Seine,  Sa6ne  and  Loire,  as  iiur  south  as  the 
Cevennes  and  the  Rhone;  chief  towns, 
Lugdununi  (Lyoia),  Alesia  (Alise),  Bi- 
bracte,  aflerwards  called  Aueustodunum 
(Autun),  Lutetia  Parisiorum  (Paris).  The 
latter  was  in,  die  time  of  Caesar,  an  insig- 
nificant place,  confined  to  the  island  .m 
tlie  Seine ;  but  it  soon  rose  into  importance 
on  account  of  its  favorable  situation.  4. 
Gallia  Narbouenais,  formerly  the  Provin- 
cia  Romaua.  Here  were  the  cities  Narbo 
Martius  (Narbonne),  an  old  Roman  colo- 
ny,Tolosa  (Toulouse),  Nemausus  ^Nismes), 
Vienna  (Vienue),Maseilia  (Marseilles).  The 
latter  city  was  an  ancient  Greek  colony. 
(See  Serpette  de  Marincourt^s  Ifytoire  di 
la  Gauk;  Paris,  1822, 3  vols.) 

The  Gauls  were  the  chief  branch  of  the 
great  original  stock  of  Celts.  They  called 
themselves  Gail  or  GcSly  whence  probably 
the  name  Gaul,  On  the  whole,  a  great  re- 
semblance appears  to  have  existed  among 
all  the  Celts ;  and  although  they  were  di- 
vided into  numerous  tribes,  there  were  but 
few  branches  that  were  perceptibly  differ- 
ent from  each  other.  It  is  probable  that^ 
descending  from  the  Caucasus,  they  took 
their  way  along  the  south  side  of  the  Dan- 
ube, having  the  numerous  nation  of  the 
Thracians  in  tlieir  rear  and  the  Germans  on 
their  side ;  but  the  period  of  this  event  is 
so  remote,  that  we  cannot  even  venture  a 
conjecture  in  regard  to  it.  They  took  pos- 
session of  several  countries  under  differ- 
ent names  in  their  earliest  migrations: 
thus,  under  die  names  of  Umhri  and  An- 
sones^  they  occupied  a  part  of  Italy;  of 
Taurisci  ( afterwards  Rhsetii),  Vindelici, 
Norici,  Ilelvetii,  die  Alpine  countries.  A 
new  swann,  under  the  name  of  Rasena^ 
nrolNibly  separated  from  the  Rhsetii  alx>ut 
2000  B.  C,  and  entered  Italy  by  the  way 
of  Trent  There  they  •received  the  names 
of  Toady  Etrusci,  from  the  neighboring  na-> 
dons,  and,  having  conquered  300  cities  of 
the  UmbrifWho  were  before  the  ruling  peo- 
ple in  that  region,  they  overran  a  great  pare 
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of  Italy.  The  eaily  civilization  of  these 
Etruscans,  their  ancient  mythology,  their 
artificial  calendar(  which  hears  some  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  Aztecks  in  Mexico), 
and  several  other  circumstances,  ahnost 
Ibrce  upon  us  the  belief  (whatever  may  be 
said  of  the  influence  of  tlie  Greeks),  that  a 
very  ancient  civilization  eidsted  in  this 
tiihe^  which  was  aflerwaids  lost  or  changed 
by  the  influence  of  other  nations^  Several 
Celtic  tribes  retemed  their  seats  on  the 
shores  of  the  Adriatic,  along  the  banks  of 
the  Danube,  and  in  the  southern  part  of 
Germany,  while  tlie  principal  branch  of 
the  nation  settled  between  the  Pyrenees 
and  the  Alps,  the  ocean  and  the  Rhine,  in 
the  country  wliich  received  its  name  from 
them ;  hence  they  passed  into  Albion  and 
leme  (Great  Britain  and  Ireland).  A 
too  great  population  (which  is  not  un- 
common in  half  savage  and  partly  no- 
madic nations,  whose  means  of  supolying 
their  wants  are  very  impeifect,  and  who 
require  a  great  extent  of  country),  and  the 
pressure  of  German  and  Thracian  tribes, 
caused  general  migrations  among  the 
Gauls  about  397  B.  C.  Colonies  from 
many  tribes  took  their  course  westwards 
over  the  Alps  into  Italy,and  eastwards  along 
the  Danube.  This  passage  of  tlie  Celtic 
Gauls  over  the  Alps  (commonly  placed 
200  years  earlier),  first  brings  that  nation 
into  the  region  of  history.  We  find  it 
divided  into  many  tribes,  one  of  them 
(at  that  time  the  Bituriges)  with  a  superi- 
ority almost  amounting  to  a  supremacy. 
The  abuse  of  this  superiority  caused  dis- 
sensions, and  individuals  joined  some 
other  tribes.  In  this  manner  the  superior* 
ity  passed  into  different  hands;  but  the 
general  system  remained  the  same.  The 
Bvstem  of  dependence  went  through 
the  whole  nation.  The  only  fi-ee  men 
were,  in  fact,  the  nobles  (who,  by  way  of 
distinction,  were  called  tcarriors)  and  the 
priests  (Drvdda).The  common  people liveii 
in  a  state  of  subjection,  defended  against 
wrongs  and  injuries,  not  by  the  laws,  but 
by  the  protection  of  the  powerful.  Among 
the  nobility,  the  numerous  princely  &mi- 
lies  held  the  first  rank.  In  important  ex- 
peditions, they  seem  to  have  chosen  a 
general  chief.  (See  Brennus.)  The  male 
and  female  Druids  (q.  v.)  were  in  posses- 
sion of  certain  knowledge,  which  they 
secretly  taught  in  the  depths  of  shady 
poves  and  dark  caves.  They  were  not 
jgnorant  of  astronomy,  the  natural  sci- 
ences and  poetry  ;  but  their  religion  was 
replete  with  abominable  priestcraft,  and 
horrid  supjersdtions  (frequent  sacrifices  of 
human  beings).    Duels  and  drunkeonasi 


were  common  among  them ;  cities  ^ew^ 
villam  numerous ;  tlmr  household  uten- 
nls  few  and  poor.  Few  of  them  tilled  ^le 
ground ;  the  greater  part  subsisted  on  the 
produce  of  their  herds  and  flocks.  Their 
beverag^  was  a  kmd  of  beer  or  mead ;  die 
culdvation  of  the  vine  was  unknown  to 
them.  The  sand  of  the  riveis  and  some 
mines  furnished  gold  to  the  high^  tanks: 
Persons  of  distincdon  went  into  battle 
with  a  cloak  around  dieir  shoulders,  made 
of  a  party-colored,  checkered  and  coining 
stuff  (like  that  which  is  still  worn  by  the 
Uigfalanders).  They  wore  no  other  gar- 
ment :  their  neck  and  arms,  however,  were 
decorated  widi  thick  gokl  chains.  Thdr 
hiffh  stature,  savage  features,  and  matted 
yellow  haur,  rendered  their  aspect  terrible; 
their  impetuous  and  blind  courage,  their 
immense  numbers,  ,the  stunning  noise 
which  proceeded  from  their  numerous 
horosand  trumpets,  their  terrible  devasta- 
tions whenever  they  passed  through  a 
country  (cuMiyes  were  often  sacrHiced  ; 
the  skulls  of  the  slain  served  as  trophies, 
often  also  as  goblets),  rendered  them  the 
terror  of  the  western  world.  But  they 
were  destitute  of  union,  perseverance  and 
good  arms ;  ibr  their  shields  were  Hght 
and  badly  contrived,  and  their  enormous 
swords  of  copper  were  bent  at  every  blow 
upon  iron,  so  that  it  was  irequenHy  neces- 
sary to  straiten  them.  For  this  reason 
theur  first  onset  only  was  to  be  feared. 
This  nation— whether  the  love  of  wine, 
or  die  invitation  of  an  Etruscan,  whose  vriie 
had  been  seduced  by  one  of  the  princes 
of  the  country,  and  who  thirsted  for  re- 
veiige,  had  alhired  them  into  Italy— this 
nation  fell  upon  the  Etni8ci,who,  in  com- 
parison witd  them,  were  efleminate,  and 
who  were  at  the  same  time  assailed  by  the 
Romans.  On  the  very  same  day  (3Sfe)  on 
which  Camillus  conquered  Veji,  the  Gaub 
are  said  to  have  taken  by  assauh  Melpum, 
a  considerable  city  of  Upper  Italy,  belong- 
ing to  the  Etrusci.  But  the  tempest  of 
this  migration  was  soon  directed  against 
the  city  of  Rome  itself,  which,  foreseeing 
its  own  fate  in  the  destruction  of  the 
Etruscan  cities  that  lay  around  it,  endeav- 
ored to  stop  the  TictoriouB  course  of  the 
Gauls  by  entering  into  negotiations  with 
them.  On  this  occasion,  the  Roman  am- 
bassadors violated  the  law  of  natidte;  the 
mcenssd  Gauls,  hemg  denied  satisfaction^ 
advanced  towards  Rome,  destroyed  the 
flower  of  the  Roman  youth  in  an  engage- 
ment on  the  small  river  Allia.  389  KV^ 
sacked  and  burnt  the  city,  and  laid  siege 
to  the  capitol,  vrhich  was  on  the  pouit  of 
ptuehasing  its  deliverance  with  gold,  when 
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Camillus  (q.  y.)  appeued  to  rawue  it— 
Our  accounts  of  the  eoune  of  the  eastem 
Gauls  aloDg  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  aie 
Teiy  impenect ;  this,  howerer,  is  endent, 
that  their  movements  oecssioDed  the  mi- 
grations of  wliole  nations.     It  appears 
ttiat  a  part  of  a  German  race,  the  Gimri 
or  Cimbri^  were  aheady  mizeid  with  the 
Celteo.    109  years  afier  the  burning  of 
Rome,  the  esstem  Gauls,  fitom  280—378 
B.  C,  made  three  destructive  irruptions 
into  Macedonia  and  Greece,  which  had 
already   been    depopulsled    by   fonner 
wars.      Ptolemy    Ceraunus,     king    of 
Macedonia,  and  Sosthenes,  the  command- 
er of  the  army,  fell  in  battle,  and  Greece 
trembled.    But  in  an  attack  on  the  tem- 
ple of  Apollo  at  Delphi  (which  contained 
immense  treasures,  out  was  i»otected  by 
iti  situation),  the  tenon  of  religion  and 
the  assaults  of  the  elements  (tempests  and 
hail-storms)  came  over  them  ;  they  woe 
defeated,  and  hunger,  cold,  and  the  sword 
of  the  Greeks  completed  their  destruc- 
tion.   Several  tribes  pursued  their  coune 
into  Asia  Minor,  where,  under  the  name 
of  Galofuntf,  they  long  retained  their 
national  peculiarities,  and  preserved  their 
language  even   to  the  latest  period  of 
the  empire.    The  reaction  of  these  mi- 
grations upon  Gaul  itself  appears  to  have 
been  considerable.    The  Gauls  along  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  and  in  the  south 
of  Germany,  disappear  from  that  time. 
Tribes  of  Grerman  origin   occupy   the 
idiole  country  as  far  as  the  Rhine,  and 
even  beyond  that  river.    The  Cimbri,  a 
mingled  race  of  Gauls   and   Germans, 
whom  the  Gauls  called  BelgOj  occupied 
the  whole  northern  part  of  Gaul,  from  the 
Seine  and  Manie  to  the  British  channel 
and  d>e  Rhine,  from  whence  they  passed 
over  into  Britain,  where  they  drove  back 
those  Gauls  who  had  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  country  at  an  earlieor  period, 
to  North  Britain  (Scotland),  where  the 
latter  appear  afterwards  in  history  under 
the  name  of  Caledomms  (Highland  Gaels), 
and  still  later,  under  those  of  Pids  and 
Scots,     These   Bel^  or  Cimbri  are  in 
fact  the  ancient  Bntons.    The  CeltsB  in 
Gaul,  though  retaining  the  chief  features 
of  those  peculiar  manners  and  customs 
which  we  have  above  described,  attained 
a  higher  de^p»e  of  cultivation ;  to  which 
pro&bly  their  intercourse  with  the  Greeks 
m  Masalia  ^Marseilles),  whose  letters  they 
used  in  wnting  their  own  language,  and 
with  the  Carthaginians,  in  whose  armies 
they  frequently  served  as   mercenaries, 
contributed  in  a  sreat  measure.    But  they 
were  then  hardly  able  to  resist  the  Ger- 


mans who  lived  on  the  Qther  bank  of  the 
Rhine.    Their  kindred  tribes,  the  Belgs 
and  Cimbri,  and  the  Britons,  who  painted 
their  bodies,  fought  fh>m  chariots,  and 
practised  pohmmy,  were  more  fierce  than 
the  Celts.     The  mountain  or  highland 
Gaels  (Caledonians)   in   Scotland   were 
complete  savages,  as  were  also  the  inhab- 
itants of  Irelimd,  who  not  only  painted 
but    tattooed   themselves  ;  and   among 
whom,  even  at  a  much  later  period,  hu- 
man flesh  was   considered  a  delicacy. 
But  at  the  same  time,  they  knew  how  to 
defend  th^  liberty.    In  the  mean  while, 
their  Transalpine  brethren  (the  Ciscdpine 
Ooub,  as  the  Romans  called  them]L  after 
having  driven  one  part  of  the  Etrusci 
south,  into  the  present  territory  of  Tusca- 
ny, and  another  north,  into  the  Rhietian 
AJps,  had  taken  up  their  residence  in  the 
fertile  plains  of  Upper  Italy.    Here  they 
continued  formidable  to  the  Romans  for  a 
Ion?  time ;  sometimes  in  wars  which  they 
unctertook  on  dieir  own  account,  and  at 
others  as  mercenariei  in  the  service  of 
other  nations.    But  after  the  first  Punic 
war  had  been  successfiiDy  brought  to  a 
close,  172  years  after  the  burning  of  Rome, 
the  hour  of  revenge  was   come.     The 
Gauls  in  vain  called  some  warfike  tribes 
of  their  brethren  over  the  Alps  to  their 
aid.    After  a  destructive  war  or  six  years, 
the  nation  vras  compeUed  to  submit  to 
the  Romans  (290  B.  C.].    When  Hanni- 
bal carried  the  terror  or  his  arms  to  the 
gates  of  Rome,  they  attempted  to  shake 
off  the  yoke;  but  the  Romans,  victorious 
over   the   Carthaginians,  reduced  tliem 
again  to  submisnon.    31  years  later  (189 
B.  C.)  their  kindred  tribe  in  Asia,  the  Ga- 
latians,  met  with  the  same  fate;  they  also 
were  vanquished,  and  their  princes  (te- 
tmrchs)  became  ttibutaiy.    Dejotanis,  in 
whose  defence  Cicero  delivered  an  excel- 
lent oration,  which  we  still  possess,  was 
one  of  these  princes  at  a  kter  period. 
The  ambition  of  the  Romans  soon  sur- 
mounted the  Alps  also.    They  had  sub- 
jected Spain,  and  it  was-  important  to 
them  to  have  a  passage  by  land,  by  which 
they  could  easily  inarch  troops  into  that 
country.    By  Uie  subjection  of  the  Allo- 
broges  and  Arvemi,  the  latter  of  whom 
were  at  that  time  the  nrincipal  nation  in 
Gaul,  the  Romans,  in  tne  years  128 — 122 
R  C,  conquered  the  southern  part  of 
Gaul  along  the  sea,  from  the  Alps  to  the 
Pyrenees.    The  descriptions  of  the  Ar- 
vemi and  their  kings  show  their  splendor 
to  have  been   considerable.    They'  had 
stately  courts,  at  which  even  poets  were 
maintained.    It  is  related,  that  they  kept 
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dogs  both  fo  huntaur  Bad  for  ww  (like 
tbe  Spaniards  in  the  West  lodleB).    Soon 
aAerwardSy  Europe  wu  agitated,  from  the 
Black  sea  to  Spam,  by  the  expeditiona  of 
the  Teutooea  and  Gimbrif  aationa  of  Ger- 
man origin.    They  were  joined  by  many 
tribes,  paiticularly  Gaula,  who,  from  time 
immemorial,  had  been  connected  and  mix- 
ed with  tbe  Cimbri ;  and  they  desiroyed 
four  consular  armies.    Rome,  the  mistresB 
of  the  world,  trembled  at  the  irruption  of 
these  barbarians  into  Italy;  butCaiusMar 
rius  (q.  V.)  saved  tbe  r^Niblic.    In  two 
bkiody  bottles,  at  Aix  in  108,  and  at  Ver- 
celli  in  101  B.  G.,  he  destroyed  these  na- 
ti<Mi&  Their  wives,  after  having  supplicat- 
ed in  vaio,  that  they  might  be  consecrated 
to  peipetual  chasdty  as  priestesses  of  Ves- 
ta, iulfed  their  children,  and  then  put  an 
end  to  their  own  existence.    Only  that 
portion  of  these  nations  which  had  ro- 
mained  in  Gaul,  to  await  the  issue  of  tbe 
expedition,  escaped  the  ^[eneral  ruin.    43 
years  after  this  event,  Gaius  Julius  Gsesar 
received  the  proconsulship  over  the  coun- 
tries bordering  on  GauL    He  resolved  to 
subject  all  Gaul,  and  executed  his  purpose 
in  less  than  9  years  (5&-^50  R  C.),  m  8 
bloody  campaigns.     CsBsar  found  Gaul 
torn  by  internal  dissensions ;  enfeebled  by 
the  attacks  of  the  Germans,  a  body  of 
whom,  under  their  •king  Ariovisius  (£hr- 
fest),  had  passed  tbe  Rhine,  and  many  na^ 
tions,  especially  the  iEdui,  okl  allies  of 
Rome,  favorably  disposed  towards  him. 
At  first,  he  assumed  the  cbaxacter  of  a  de- 
Uverer  and  protector  of  the  Gaul6,  drivmg 
back  the  llelvetii  uito  their  own  country, 
and  compelling  Ariovistus  also  to  return 
to  Germany.    At  a  later  period,  he  subdu- 
ed the  fierce  Beiges,  and  repelled  the  incur- 
sions of  several  German  tribes.    But  the 
warlike  spirit  of  the  Gauk  was  not  yet 
extinguished,  and,  though  no  longer  pos- 
sessed of  the  fierce  valor  of  their  ances- 
tors, tlicy  had  become  more  ready  to  imi- 
tate the  regular  war&re  of  the  Romans. 
Wlieu  they  perceived  that  the  Roman 
trooiis  were   continually  maintained    in 
their  country,  they  became  alarmed  for 
tlieir  liberty,  and  rose  against  their  oppres- 
sors. More  than  once  the  Romans  suftered 
heavy  losses ;  but  their  superiority  in  the 
art  of  war,  and  the  genius  and  fortune  of 
Cassar  (after  the  sacrifice  of  a  million  of 
Gaulsl  secured  them  tbe  final  vjctoiy. 
The  last  great  leader  of  the  Gauls,  th^ 
valiant  Vercingetorix,  after  having  sustain- 
ed one  of  the  most  remukable  sieges  in 
the  records  of  ancieni  times  in  the  city 
of  Alesia  (now  Alise,   near  Dijon),  was 
compelled,  in  the  year  52  B.  C,  to  suircn- 


derlo  tbe  Roramw.    Some  inter  ravohs 
proved  fruitless.     Casor  completed  the 
sul^ugation  of  Gaul,  and,  by  means  of  tbe 
money  and  troops  of  that  country,  render- 
ed htmealf  absolute  master  of  the  wboJe 
Roman  empire.     The  dominion  of  the 
Romans  in  Gaul  wns  confinned  in  colo- 
nies, and  the  libsnl  giant  of  the  Roman 
citiaeoahip  to  sevetal  Gallic  tribes.    The 
religion  of  the  Druids,  being  suppressed 
in  Gaul  by  Tiberius  and  Clawlius^  gndu- 
ally  retreated  into  Britain,  wfalere,  partic- 
ulariy  on  the  small  islands  near  the  Brit- 
ish coasts,  the  priests  established  their 
mysterious   liteo^  of  wbieh,    in   andent 
times,  stranfe  and  dreadful  accounts  were 
current.     The  Britona  abo  were   soon 
conquered  by  the  Romans.    After  theex- 
tinction  of  the  &mily  of  the  Casan^  the 
Gauls  once  more  made  an  attempt  to  re- 
cover theur  liberty  by  tbe  aid  of  the  Ger- 
mans, but  in  vain.    After  this  last  eftort, 
they  gradually  became  Roman  citizens, 
and  to  aidrely  Romanized,  that  even  their 
ancient  language,  the  Celtic,  was  si^ 
planted  by  a  corrupt  Latin  dialect,  retain- 
mg,  however,  a  considerable  numbered 
Cdtic  words,  especially  as  roots,  which,  in- 
terming^  with  Franco-CSennanic  wdds, 
formed  the   modem    French    language. 
About  the  year  486^  the  Franks  subdued 
tbe  greater  part  of  Gaul,  and  put  a  period  to 
the  dominion  of  tbe  Romans  in  that  couii- 
tiy.  The  ancient  Celtic  language,  though  it 
underwent  great  alterations,  in  Uie  course 
of  time,  hasbeeu  preserved  in  its  greatest 
puri^  in  tbe  Gaelic  of  tbe  Highlanders,  or 
the  JKrse  in  Ireland,  and  the  Celto-Ger- 
man  language  (of  the  Beige  and  Ciinliri) 
in  Wales^  Cornwall  and  Basse-Bretagne. 
Gadrs.    (See  Guebres.) 
Gadss,  Charles  Frederic,  one  of  the 
first   mathematictans  of    the   age,  bom 
April  23, 1777,  in  Brunswick,  since  1807, 
professor  of  noathematics  and  astronomy  in 
Gottingcn,    displayed,    when  at   school, 
8trikin||  indications  of  talent,  and  attracted 
the  notice  of  duke  Charles  William  Ferdi- 
nand, who  interested  himself  in  llie  further 
education  of  tbe  youth.    In  hisdisputation 
for  the  doctor's  degree  (171^),  Gauss  show- 
ed his  acuteuess  and  ingenuity  in  the  criti- 
cisms which  he  made  upon  tlie  former 
attempts  to  demonstrute  the  first  princi- 
ples of  algebra,  at  the  same  time  proposing 
a  new  and  rigorous  demonstration  of  his 
own.    But,  in  1801,  he  gave  a  more  bril- 
liant display  of  his  powei-s,  in  his  Disqui- 
gitumcs   vudkematuM    (Leipsic,  1901},  a 
work  full  of  the  most  refined  mathemati- 
cal speculation,  by  which  the  higher  arith- 
metic has  been  emiched  with  beautiful 
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cfisoGvenes.  When  Gauss  began  to  apply 
his  whole  power  of  mind  to  these  pecu- 
liarly attractive  speculations,  he  was  unac- 
quainted, for  the  most  part,  with  what  liad 
been  already  done  by  others.  To  this 
circumstance  we  arc  indebted  for  the  new 
demonstrations  of  most  of  the  proposi- 
tions, the  exactness  and  elegance  of  which 
remind  us  of  the  old  geometricians.  When 
the  new  planets  were  discovered,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  Gauss  investi- 
imted  and  ascertained  new  methods  for 
the  calculation  of  their  orbits.  He  ap- 
plied these  methods  himself,  and  gave  us 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  those  new 
bodies.  He  communicated  these  methods 
to  the  public  in  the  Tkeoria  Motus  Corpo- 
rum  cedestium  (Hamb.,  1809,  4to.),  a  work 
which  contributed  much  to  give  a  right 
direction  to  the  efforts  made  about  Uiis 
time  for  a  more  exact  and  proper  use  of  as- 
tronomical observations.  More  recently, 
Gauss  has  taken  a  new  view  of  the  prob- 
lem relating  to  the  disturbances  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  The  cause  of  science  has 
also  received  jjreat  benefit  from  his  The- 
•rid  Combinahonis  ObservaHonum  Error- 
thus  minimis  0&non>  (Gotting.,  1823, 4to.). 
Since  the  completion  of  the  new  observa- 
tory at  Goitingen,  he  has  also  devoted  his 
time  to  astronomical  observations.  He 
has  been  lately  occupied  in  carrying  on 
the  Danish  measurement  of  the  degree  in 
the  kingdom  of  Hanover ;  in  doing  which 
he  has  discovered  a  method  of  making  the 
most  distant  stations  visible  by  reflected 
solar  light  He  has  occasionally  read  es- 
says of  great  merit  l)efore  the  society  of 
Gottingen.  All  the  writings  of  Gauss 
have  a  finish  and  completeness  which 
leaves  nothing  to  desire.  He  is  not  satis- 
fied with  the  mere  disclosure  of  a  truth 
or  method,  but  brings  it  out  fully  in  all  its 
bearings,  while  even  his  style  is  always 
highly  correct  and  polished.  Respecting 
the  instrument  called  hdioiropty  invented 
by  Gauss,  consult  Bode's  Astronomical 
Almanac  (Asirtyiwnu  Jakrbuch)  for  1825. 

Gaut  ;  a  term  made  use  of  in  the  East 
Indies,  to  denote  a  passage  or  road  fi-om 
the  coast  to  the  mountainous  or  upland 
country.    (See  Hindostan.) 

Gauze,  in  commerce,  a  thin,  transpa- 
rent stuff,  sometimes  woven  with  silk,  and 
sometimes  only  of  thread.  Gauzes  are 
either  plain  or  figured.  The  latter  are 
worked  with  flowers  of  silver  or  gold,  on 
a  silk  ^und,  and  are  chiefly  imported 
from  China.  Gauzes  of  excellent  quality 
have,  of  late  years,  been  manufhctiured  at 
Paisley. 

Gat,  John,  an  eminent  English  poet, 
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was  bom  at  or  near  Barnstaple,  in  1688, 
and,  after  an  education  at  the  free-school 
at  Barnstaple,  apprenticed  to  a  silk-mercer 
in  London.  lie  showed  such  a  dislike  to 
trade,  that  after  a  few  yeaiB  his  indenmres 
were  cancelled  by  agreement,  and  he  de- 
voted himself  to  hterature.  In  171 1,  he 
published  his  Rural  Sports,  which  he  ded- 
icated to  Pope.  This  comphment  intro- 
duced them  to  each  other,  and  proved 
the  foundation  of  a  friendship  which  last- 
ed for  life.  In  1712,  he  accepted  the  office 
of  secretary  to  Anne,  duchess  of  Mon- 
mouth, which  lefl  him  at  leisure  to  pay 
his  couit  to  the  muses ;  and  his  pleasant 
mock-heroic  poem,  entitled  Trivia,  or  the 
Art  of  Walking  the  Streets  of  London, 
was  'published  in  the  same  year.  In 
1714,  his  caricature  of  Ambrose  Philips's 
pastoral  poetry  was  published,  under  the 
title  of  the  Sheplierd's  Week,  and  dedi- 
cated to  lord  Bolingbroke, who,with  the  to- 
ry  party  then  in  power,  much  befriended 
the  poet  By  their  interest  he  was  appoint- 
ed secretary  to  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  in 
his  embassy  to  the  court  of  Hanover ;  but 
the  death  of  the  queen  once  more  threw 
a  cloud  upon  his  prospects.  In  1715  ap- 
peared his  burlesque  drama  of  What  d'ye 
Call  it  ?  which  was  followed  by  a  farce,  in 
conjunction  with  Pope  and  Arbuthnot,  call- 
ed Three  Weeks  afler  Marriage,which  alto- 
gether failed.  In  1720,  he  published  his 
ix)ems  by  subscription,  by  which  he  se- 
cured a  thousand  pounds,  and  a  present 
of  South  sea  stock,  from  secretary  Crag<^. 
In  1723,  he  produced  his  tragedy  of  the 
Captives;  and  some  instances  of  court 
favor  encouraged  him  to  employ  himself 
in  his  well-known  Fables,  written  profes- 
sedly for  the  instruction  of  the  duke  of 
Cumberland,  and  published  with  a  dedi- 
cation to  that  prince  in  1726.  This  per- 
formance exhibits  great  ease  of  narration, 
and  much  lively  and  natural  painting. 
His  Bcggai-'s  Opera,  the  notion  of  which 
seems  to  have  been  afforded  by  Swifl, 
was  first  acted  in  1727,  at  Lincoln's-inn 
Fields,  having  been  previously  refused  at 
Drury-lane.  Its  chief  purpose  was  to  rid- 
icule the  Italian  opera;  but  the  spirit  of 
the  poet  rendered  it  a  unique  performance, 
from  the  mixture  of  nature,  pathos,  biur- 
lesque  and  satire  which  it  contains.  It  ran 
for  sixty-three  successive  nights,  and  trans- 
formed the  actress  who  represented  the 
heroine  into  a  duchess,  but  so  offended 
the  persons  in  power,  that  the  lord  cham- 
berlain refused  to  license  for  performance 
a  second  part  of  it,  entitled  Polly.  This 
resentment  induced  his  friends  and  tho 
party  in  opposition  to  come  forward  on 
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iti  pubUcatioii  with  so  handnme  a  aub- 
■criptioD,  that  his  profits  amounted  to 
£1200,  whereas  the  Beggar's  Opera  had 
samed  him  only  £400.  The  duke  and 
auchess  of  Queensbury  took  him  into  their 
house,  and  managed  his  pecuniaiy  con- 
oems.  He  was  soon  after  seized  with  de- 
jection of  spirits,  but  enjoyed  intervals  of 
ease  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  compose  his 
sonata  of  Acis  and  Galatea,  and  the  opera 
of  Achilles.  He  died  in  1732,  and  was 
interred  in  Westminster  abbey.  His  mon- 
ument contains  an  epitaph  by  Pope. — 
Among  his  smaller  pieces,  his  two  ballads 
of  All  in  the  Downs,  and  Twas  when  the 
Seas  were  roaring,  are  much  admired. 

Gay-Lubsac,  member  of  the  academy 
of  sciences,  and  professor  in  tlie  |)olytech- 
nic  school  at  Paris,  a  chemist  and  natural 
philosopher  of  the  highest  eminence,  first 
brought  himself  into  notice,  at  Paris,  by 
ascending  in  a  balloon,  with  Biot,  to  the 
height  of  3600  toiscs  (23,018  English 
feet),  a  greater  height  than  had  been  ever 
before  reached.  This  ascension  was  the 
means  of  leading  him  to  a  number  of  re- 
markable discoveries  in  natural  philoso- 
phy, which  (as,  for  instance,  his  observa- 
tions on  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  mer- 
cury, and  many  other  fiuid  and  elastic 
bodies  in  the  higher  region  of  the  atmos- 
phere, as  well  as  under  different  degrees 
of  temperature)  have  been  confirmed  by 
repeated  experiments,  and  gave  occasion 
to  the  investigations  of  Dalton,  upon  the 
uncommon  expansion  of  the  volume  of 
fluids  (especially  water)  in  passing  through 
all  the  degrees  of  temperature  fix)m  the 
freezing  to  the  boiling  point.  At  a  sub- 
sequent period,  Gay-Lussac  joined  with 
Alexander  Humboldt  in  an  attempt  to  de- 
termine exactly  the  deviation  of  the  mag- 
netic from  tlie  terrestrial  equator,  m 
which  they  both  took  for  the  basis  of 
their  work  the  observations  of  La  Pey- 
rouse,  relating  to  this  subject  There  are 
some  interestmg  essays  of  Gay-Lussac  in 
the  AnnctUs  de  Chinne  and  the  BulUHn  de 
la  SaciiU  Pkihmathique.  With  his  pres- 
ent colleague,  Th^nard,  he  has  pubhshed 
JfUcherehes  Physico-dumiques  fintes  sur  la 
Pile  Gahanique,  et  les  Preparatuma  du 
Potasmm  (Paris,  1811,2  vols.). 

Gaza,  Theodore ;  a  successor  of  Eman- 
uel Chrysoloras  as  teacher  of  the  Greek 
language  and  literature  in  the  West  He 
came  a  fugitive,  after  the  capttire  of  Con- 
stantinople, througli  Turkey  to  Italy,  and 
there  speedilv  acquired  a  tliorough  ^owl- 
edge  of  the  language  of  the  country.  In 
1440,  he  was  public  teacher  at  Ferrsra, 
and,  in  1451,  pope  Nicolas  V  invited  him, 


with  other  leained  men,  to  Rome,  wiiete 
cardinal  Bessarion  took  him  into  his 
suite.  Afler  the  death  of  Nicolas,  king 
Aiphonso  invited  him  to  Naples.  When 
death  had  deprived  him  of^  this  patron 
also,  he  returned  again  to  Rome.  Here, 
however,  he  was  so  mortified  by  the 
smallness  of  a  reward  given  him  by'pope 
Sextus  IV,  for  a  dedication,  that  he  with- 
drew to  Ferrara,  and  from  that  place  to 
Calabria,  where  he  died,  in  1478.  Gaza 
labored  for  the  diffusion  of  Greek  litera- 
ture not  only  by  teaching,  but  also  by  his 
writings,  and  especially  by  Latin  transla- 
tions of  the  Greek  classics.  His  chief 
work  is  a  translation  of  the  writings  of 
Aristotle  on  natural  history. 

Gaza  ;  a  town  of  Palestine,  about  a 
mile  from  tiie  Mediterranean  sea;  44 
miles  south-west  Jerusalem ;  Ion.  34^ 
40^  E.;  lat.  3P  25f  N. ;  population, 
5000.  It  is  often  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
and  was  formerly  a  magnificent  city,  and 
strongly  fortified.  It  is  now  much  reduc- 
ed from  its  ancient  grandeur.  The  envi- 
rons are  exceedingly  fertik?,  and  produce 
pomegranates,  oranges,  dates  and  flowers, 
m  great  request  even  at  Constantinople. 
Here  is  a  manufacture  of  cotton,  wmch 
employs  500  looms  in  tiie  town  and 
neighborhood.  There  are  likewise  great 
quantities  of  ashes  made  by  the  Ar^s, 
and  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap; 
but  this  manufacture  has  declined.  Gaza, 
at  present,  is  a  large  village,  divided  into 
two  parts,  called  the  Upper  and  Lower. 
Both  of  these  parts,  taken  together,  are 
now  called  Gtxzara ;  and  the  upper  part, 
where  the  castie  is  situated,  has  the  same 
name ;  but  the  lower  part  is  by  the  Arabs 
distinguished  under  the  name  of  Hcatt  d 

Gazelle.    (See  Jbddopt.) 

Gazette;  a  printed  account  of  the 
transactions  of  all  the  countries  in  the 
known  world,  in  a  loose  sheet  or  half 
sheet  This  name,  in  England,  is  confin- 
ed to  that  paper  of  news  published  by 
authority  of^  the  soverament.  The  first 
gazette  m  England  was  published  at  Ox- 
ford, November  7, 1665.  (See  NewsfOftn,) 

Gazetteer;  a eeographical  dictiona- 
ly.  The  first  work  of  this  kind,  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  is  that  of  Ste- 
phen of  Bvzantium,  who  lived  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  6th  century.  We  have 
only  an  abridgment  of  it  The  first  mod- 
em work  of  me  kind  is  the  DvdUwuariam 
fSstorico-Qemrcqfkicum  (Geneva,  1565), 
by  Charles  St^hens,  with  additions,  by 
N.  Lloyd  (Oxford,  1670,  and  London, 
1(386).    The  works  of  Fernui  (Lmam 
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Geogrcqiikicunij  1627),  and  Baudrand 
( Geogr.  Ordine  LUerarum  Dispoa.,  1682), 
are  full  of  the  strangest  errors.  Those 
of  Maty  (1701),  Thomas  Comeille  (3  vols., 
foL,  1708),  and  Savonarola  (1713),  were 
based  on  the  former,  with  additions  and 
corrections.  The  LHctionnaire  Giosror 
phifiuty  Historique  d  CriHqut,  of  La  Mar- 
tiniere  (Hagiie  and  Amsterdam,  1726, 10 
vols,,  folio,  raris,  1768, 6  vols,),  superacded 
all  that  had  gone  before  it,  though  it  re- 
tained many  errors.  An  abridgment  of 
it  by  Ladvocat,  under  the  assumed  name 
of  Vosgier,  has  continued  to  be  republish- 
ed in  France  till  the  present  time.  The 
Gcographisch'Staiistisches  Handworterbtich 
of  the  late  eminent  (xennan  geographer 
Ifassel  (1817,  2  vols.,  with  a  supplement 
of  two  volumes)  is  the  result  of  laborious 
and  judicious  investigations.  The  Uni- 
versal Gazetteer,  by  Cruttwell  (Loudon, 
1808,  4  vols.  4to.),  and  the  Edinburgh 
Gazetteer  (6  vols.,  8vo.,  1817—1822),  are 
tlie  principal  English  works  of  the  kind. 
The  latter,  though  not  without  errors,  is  a 
valuable  work.  An  abridgment,  in  one 
volume  (1829),  professes  to  be  brought 
"down  to  the  time  of  its  publication,  but 
does  not  in  all  instances  bear  marks  of 
revision.  The  most  valuable  and  recent 
of  French  gazetteers  is  the  DicHonnaire 
frfjgraphique  Universd,  now  (1830)  pub- 
lishing in  Paris.  The  first  volume  ap- 
I)earcd  in  1823  (chez  KUian  et  Piquet),  the 
seventh  in  18.30,  Among  the  contribu- 
tors ore  Depping,  Klaproth,  tlie  Lapies, 
R^mu«at,  Walckenaer  and  Warden.  A. 
von  Humboldt  and  the  late  M.  Malte- 
Brun  have  also  assisted  in  the  work. 
The  Gazetteer  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Worcester 
(second  edition,  Boston,  1823, 2  vols.,  8vo.) 
displays  the  industry  and  accuracy  of  its 
editor  in  a  favorable  light  It  is  particu- 
larly valuable  for  America. 

Geaeixo  is  the  connexion  of  one  tooth- 
*?d  wheel  with  another.    (See  Whed3.) 

Gebel,  a  corruption  of  the  Arabic 
€§ebtl  (mountain),  appears  in  many  geo- 
graphical names,  us  Gebel  ,^nar,  &c. 
(See  Gibd,) 

Geber  ;  an  Arabian  philosopher,  who, 
according  to  Leo  Africanus,  lived  in  the 
8th  century.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a 
Greek  by  both,  and  to  have  apostatized 
from  Christianity  to  Mohammedanism. 
His  writings  relate  to  astronomy  and 
chemistry,  or  rather  alchemy,  on  which 
last  subject  his  authority  was  so  great, 
that  he  was  styled  the  master  of  masters 
in  that  art  A  Latin  translation  of  his 
Cotnmentaiy  on  the  Almagest  of  Ptolemy 
was  printed  at  Nuremberg,  in  1533,  and 


his  alchemical  works  were  published  ia 
Latin,  by  Golius,  under  the  tide  of  Lapis 
PhUosophorum,  and  an  English  translation 
of  them  by  Robert  Russel  appeared  at 
Leydcn  in  1668  f8vo.).  Geber  corrected 
many  errors  in  the  astronomy  of  the  au- 
ciente,  and  described  chemical  instru- 
ments and  operations  with  greater  accu- 
racy than  his  predecessors.  Vulgar  igno- 
rance ascribed  to  this  philosopher  the 
character  of  a  magician,  on  which 
Naud^  remarks,  that,  from  the  catalogue 
of  the  works  of  Geber,  given  by  Gesner, 
it  may  be  concluded  he  understood  every 
thing  except  ma^c. — ^Another  philosopher, 
named  Geber^  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
native  of  Seville  in  Spain,  and  to  have 
flourished  about  1090.  These  individuals 
have  been  improperly  confounded  by 
some  writers. 

Gebers.    (See  Guebers.) 

Gebirge,  a  German  word,  the  collec- 
tive noun  of  Berg  (mountain),  signifying 
a  dtain  or  family  of  mouniainsj  appears 
in  many  geographical  names,  as  Ktesen- 
gebirge  (mountains  of  giants),  Erzgelnrgt 
(ore  mountains). 

Gecko  ;  the  local  name  of  a  small 
species  of  lizard,  very  common  in  the  Le- 
vant, where  it  is  supposed  to  poison  per- 
sons who  eat  of  provisions  over  which  it 
has  crawled.  A  peculiar  acrid  mucus  is 
secreted  by  glands  on  the  under  surface 
of  the  toes,  which  is  said  to  possess  a 
slight  blistering  property  when  applied  to 
the  skin,  and  to  be  otherwise  poisonous. 
There  is  in  reality  little  foundation  for 
the  fears  which  are  entertained  of  this 
little  reptile,  whose  chief  occupation  is 
hunting  flies,  mosquitoes,  and  other  trou- 
blesome insects,  which  constitute  its  prop- 
er food.  The  soles,  or  rather  the  inferior 
surface  of  the  toes,  is  divided  into  a  kind 
of  lamell8B,by  means  of  which  the  animal 
is  enabled  to  exhaust  tlie  air  under  the 
foot,  and  thus  adhere  forcibly  to  any  flat 
surface  on  which  it  may  be  placed.  In 
this  manner,  it  courses  over  perpendicu- 
lar walls,  and  walks  in  perfect  safety  in- 
verted on  a  ceiling.  Much  variation  in 
the  disposition  of  these  curious  suckers  is 
observable,  and  has  afforded  M.  Cuvier 
characters  for  several  very  good  divisions 
of  the  genus.  The  pupil  of  the  eye  is 
very  large,  dilating  and  contracting  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  of  the  feline  race 
among  quadrupeds.  The  teeth  are  ex- 
tremely small,  and  close  set  in  the  jaws. 
On  the  inferior  surface  of  the  thighs  of 
some  species  are  ranges  of  pores,  and  tlie 
akin  of  all  the  species  is  covered  with 
rough  scales  and  tuberclesi     Many  of 
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them  hfb  decorated  with  the  most  beau- 
tiful colore,  as  the  G.  inungmSi  oceUatua 
and  cepedU,  G.  MauritcawM^  the  common 
species  of  the  south  of  France,  &c.,  is 
of  a  deep  gray  color ;  the  bead  rough ; 
the  body  covered  with  tubercles  arranged 
in  clusters ;  scales  under  the  tail  sunilar  to 
tliose  underneath  the  belly.  The  appear- 
ance of  this  animal  is  disgusting.  During 
tlie  day,  it  lies  hid  in  damp  and  obscure 
places,  sallying  forth  in  the  CAxning  to 
prey  upon  insects,  which  it  pureues  with 
great  rapidity,  uttering  from  time  to  time 
a  short,  sharp  chirp.  In  Italy,  the  gecko 
is  culled  terrentola,  hi  Provence,  tarentc^ 
and  by  the  Romans  it  was  called  steUioj  a 
name  now  appropriated  to  another  genus 
of  lizards.  The  gecko  of  the  Levant 
and  Egypt,  the  lacerta  gecko  of  Linn^,  is 
smootli,  reddish  gray,  dotted  with  brown; 
scales  and  tubercles  very  small.  At  (.^ai- 
re, this  animal  is  generally  seen  crawling 
over  walls  and  ceilings  at  dusk,  and,  dur- 
ing the  day,  lies  hid  behind  furniture,  and 
in  dark,  retired  ])laccs.  The  natives  call 
it  abou  burs  (fallier  of  the  leper).  Other 
species  are  described,  inhabiting  Mada- 
gascar, which  have  the  sides  of  the  tail 
crcstt^d  or  fringed,  as,  for  instance,  the 
CfimbriaiuSj  or  famo-cantrata  of  the  na- 
tives of  that  island,  where  it  is  much 
dreaded,  but  without  reason. 

Geddf.s,  Alexander,  a  Roman  Catholic 
divhie,  was  Iwm  in  Scotland,  in  1737. 
At  the  ago  of  21,  he  was  sent  to  the  Scot- 
tish college  at  Paris,  and,  returning  to 
Scotland  in  1764,  officiated  as  priest 
among  the  Catholics  in  Angus.  In  1771), 
tlie  university  of  Aberdeen  granted  him 
the  degree  of  LL.  D.  He  was  the  first 
Catholic,  since  the  refonnation,  to  whom 
it  had  been  assigned.  Aljout  this  time, 
he  repaired  to  London,  with  a  view  of 
obtaining  facilities  for  his  scheme  of  a 
new  English  tiimslation  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament.  In  consequence  of  the 
known  opinions  of  doctor  Geddcs  in  re- 
ganl  to  the  plenary  insjjiration  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  tiie  divuie  mission  of 
Moscjs,  his  work  met  with  much  censure, 
and  his  own  immediate  superiors  stis- 
pended  him.  In  1797,  lie  ])ubhshed  the 
second  volume  of  his  translation,  which, 
displaymg  equal  latitude,  produced  similar 
censures  from  both  Catliohcs  and  Protest- 
ants. He  was  in  tlie  midst  of  a  transla- 
tion of  tlie  Psalms,  when  he  died  in 
IdOS,  after  a  very  painful  illness.  This 
learned,  but  eccentric  divine  wrote  many 
tracts,  of  more  or  less  power,  in  vindkntion 
of  his  peculiar  notions  and  opinions,  as 
well  as  some  indifferent  verses.  Dr.  Geddes* 


disposition  wa»  truly  philaathn^  and 
benevolent,  and  his  wit  and  vivacity  cob- 
tribmed  greatly  to  the  deltgbt  of  the  sociiil 
parties  in  which  he  mixed.  He  wis  a 
uniform  advocate  for  uncontrolled  frsedom 
of  opinion  and  of  discussion.  He  extended 
his  good  will  to  all  sects,  and  was  disposed 
to  grant  to  others  every  privilege  which  he 
claimed  for  himself.  (See  Good's  lAfi 
of  Geddes,) 

Gedike,  Frederic;  a  German  scholar 
who  did  much  for  the  advancement  of 
education.  He  was  bom  in  1754,  at  Bobe- 
row,  a  village  near  Lentzen,  in  Bnnden- 
biirg.  In  1771,  he  went  to  the  umvcTsity 
of  Frankfort,  ami,  in  1779,  became  rector 
of  a  gymnasium  in  Berlin.  He  was 
transferred  to  another  gyranasinm  of  the 
same  city,  where  he  died  in  1803.  His 
zeal  to  pi-oinote  education  was  untiring, 
and  the  north  of  Germany  is  deeply  in- 
debted to  liim  for  his  services.  His  R«id- 
ers  and  Chrfstamathias  in  several  lan- 
guages have  long  been  considered  the 
best.  His  worics  on  education  contain 
many  useful  ideas. 

Gehkn.na.    (See  Tophet.) 

GRHLEa,  John  Samuel  Trangott;  bora 
at  Gorlilz,  November  1,  1751,  where  his 
iather  was  burgomaster.  He  w^as  edu- 
cated  in  the  gymnasium  there,  nnd  stocHtd 
natural  science  and  matliematirs,  and 
afterwards  law  at  Leipeic.  In  1774,.  be 
delivered  private  lectures  on  mathemat- 
ics ;  in  1777,  he  received  a  doctorate  of 
law ;  in  178:1,  he  was  made  a  counsellor 
at  Leipsic,  and,  in  1786,  a  member  of  the 
supreme  court  He  died  October  16^ 
1795.  Of  his  many  k?arned  treatises,  we 
mention  csp«»ciaHy  his  Dis»erL  Htaiorut 
Ldigarithm,  Nciuraiiwn  Primordia  (Leip- 
sic, 177G).  The  Phfsikaliache  H'iirierhuA 
(Dictionary  of  Natural  Philosophy),  a 
work  which  is  a  model  in  its  kind  (1787 — 
1705,  5  vols.),  bears  Gehler's  name.  Of 
this  dictionary,  Brandes,  Gmelin,  Pffl^ 
Honter  and  Muncke  (under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  latter)  have  lately  pub- 
hshed  a  new  edition,  adapted  to  the  present 
state  of  the  science.  It  is  a  work  of  un- 
common excellence. 

Geistics  (from  the  Greek  y9,the  earth) ; 
a  name  ap{)lied,  by  the  Germans,  to  that 
part  of  physical  geography,  whieh  relates 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  sohd  land.  It 
comprises  the  following  divisions:  1.  ne- 
sological,  or  the  geography  of  islands^ 
which  treats  of  i^ands  aoid  peninsulas^ 
their  extent,  situation  and  origin ;  whether 
formed  by  the  influenee  of  me  or  waftrar; 
separated  from  the  main  land,  or  only 
projections  of  cearal  cliffi:  SL  oit^og^al, 
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or  the  geo^phy  of  mountains,  giving  an 
account  of  the  elevations,  both  in  the  sea 
and  on  land,  their  extend  connexion  and 
difference  (as  consisting  of  ice  and  snow, 
giaciera,  volcanoes,  or  filled  with  caves), 
&c. :  S.  oryctological,  describing  moun> 
tains  with  reference  to  their  formation, 
ag<e,  and  component  parts:  4.  pUmolocical 
geography,  relating  to  the  plains,  valleys 
and  gentle  slopes :  5.  thetical  geogiaphv, 
which  treats  of  the  interior  of  the  earth, 
fissures,  caverns,  strata,  veins,  &c. 

Gelatine,  in  chemistiy,  is  one  of  the 
constituent  parts  of  animal  substances, 
and  may  be  obtained  by  repeatedly  wash- 
ing the  fresh  skin  of  an  animal  in  cold 
water,  afterwards  boiling  it,  and  reducing 
it  to  a  small  quantity  by  slow  evaporation, 
and  allowing  it  to  cooL  It  then  assumes 
the  form  of  jelly,  and  becomes  hard  and 
Bemitransparent  It  is  a  principal  ingredi- 
ent both  of  the  solid  and  fluid  parts  of  ani- 
mals, ana  is  employed  in  the  state  of 
glue,  size,  and  isinglass.  Gelatine  is  used  in 
a  new  kind  of  bread,  called  pain  ammalisi, 
now  manufactured  in  Paris.  It  having 
been  found  that  the  gelatine  of  bones 
used  (or  soups  was  exceedingly  nutritious, 
it  was  imagined  that  if  this  gelatine  could 
be  introduced  into  bread  from  potato 
flour,  which  is  very  much  less  nutritious 
than  wheaten  flour,  the  former  would  be 
equally  pleasant,  and  even  more  nutritive 
than  wheaten  bread.  The  experiment 
has  been  tried  with  great  success;  and 
beautiful  loaves  of  bread,  made  in  this 
way,  arc  now  sold  in  Paris  at  a  much 
lower  price  than  bread  from  wheat  flour. 
The  gelatine  is  so  purified  as  to  impart  no 
unpl^ant  flavor,  and  the  potato  bread, 
thus  manufactured,  is  as  agreeable  as  it  is 
wholesome.  As  a  cheap,  nutritious  and 
useful  article  of  food  for  the  poor,  the  po- 
tato bread  thus  made  is  unequalled.  A 
large  quantity  of  the  biscuit  sent  out  with 
tlie  African  expedition  to  Algiers  was 
prepared  in  this  way. 

Geld;  an  Anglo-Saxon  word,  signifying 
money  or  tribute;  also  a  comi)ensation 
for  a  crime.  Hence  wer^dd  was  used 
for  tlie  value  of  a  man  slam,  and  or^eldy 
of  a  beast 

Geli&e,  Claude.   (See  Claude  LorraineJ) 

Gellert,  Christian  Fiirchtegott ;  bom 
1715,  at  Haynichen,  a  city  near  Freyberg, 
in  the  Erzgebirge,  where  his  father  was  a 
pceacher.  On  account  of  the  narrow 
cireumstances  of  his  father,  who  had  a 
&mily  of  13  children,  Gellert,  at  the  aee 
of  11,  was  obliged  to  support  himself 
by  copying.  His  first  poetical  attempt-Hi 
poem  on  bis  father's  birthday>-*he  made  at 
34* 


the  age  of  13.  In  1729,  he  was  sent  to 
the  royal  school  at  Meissen.  In  1734,  he 
began  the  study  of  theology  at  Leipsic. 
Better  health,  stronger  lungs,  and  a  better 
memory,  would  have  made  him  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  preachers  in  Germany. 
He  assisted  Gottsched  in  the  translation 
of  Bayle's  Dictionary.  He  also  wrote 
fiibles,  stories,  didactic  poems,  with  several 
prose  essays,  besides  comic  and  idyllic 
pieces  intended  for  the  improvement  of 
the  stage.  With  a  view  of  adding  to  the 
dignity  and  utility  of  romance,  he  wrote  his 
SSuvedische  Grafin  (Swedish  Countess). 
He  was  much  amicted  at  times  with  hypo- 
chondria. For  12  years,  he  had  lectured 
in  Leipsic  with  much  applause,  when  he 
was  appointed  extraordinary  professor  of 
philosophy  tliere,  in  1751.  He  now  read 
lectures,  with  great  applause,  on  poetry 
and  eloquence.  The  melancholy,  to 
which  he  was  subject,  however,  made 
him  renounce  poetry,  and  devote  himself 
to  lectures  on  morals.  During  the  seven 
years'  war,  great  numbers  of  strangera 
visited  Gellert,  who  had  l)ccome  the  fa- 
vorite of  the  nation.  Frederic  the  Gr6at 
was  so  much  pleased  with  his  conversa- 
tion, that  he  called  him  le  phis  raisonjuxble 
de  taua  Us  savans  AlUnxams,  Gellert  re- 
ceived numerous  presents  and  other 
proofs  of  regard  both  from  his  scholars 
and  from  strangers,  and  was  surrounded 
with  most  of  the  external  means  of  hap- 
piness; but  his  health  grew  continuaUy 
worse,  and  his  disorder  would  not  yield  to 


medicine.    He  died,  with  Christian  resig- 

ged  55.    His 

private    character   was    highly  amiable. 


nation,  December  13, 17G9,  aged  55. 


No  literaiy  man  was  ever  more  ready  to 
allow  the  merit  of  others.  Though  not  a 
genius  of  the  first  class,  he  was  an  agree- 
able and  ferdle  writer,  tlie  poet  of  religion 
and  virtue. '  In  his  fables  and  spiritual 
songs,  he  has  displayed  the  whole  force 
of  his  genius.  The  fonner  are  character- 
ized by  a  delicate  vein  of  humor,  liveliness, 
ease  and  keen  satire.  In  his  tales,  he  is  fond 
of  tlie  serious,  didactic  style,  and  some* 
times  of  the  tragic.  His  verses  are  sofl 
and  harmonioua  For  romance  he  had 
no  talent,  as  is  shown  by  his  Swedish 
Countess.  His  theatrical  pieces,  though 
better,  are  still  a  failure.  His  letters,  for  toe 
time  when  they  were  written,  are  worthy 
of  praise,  though  they  are  not  wholly  free 
from  the  faults  of  the  age.  The  last  edi- 
tion of  his  complete  works  appeared  at 
Leipsic,  1784,  in  10  volumes. 

GfiLuus,  Aulus;  a  Roman  author, 
who  lived  under  Adrian  and  the  Anto- 
uines.    He  studied  rhetoric  at  Rome,  and 
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philosophy  at  Athens,  and  afterwards  re- 
ceived the  dignity  of  a  centumvir.  He 
is  the  author  of  J^ocks  AtHcee  (Attic 
Nights),  fuU  of  interesting  obser>'ation9y 
particularly  for  philologists  aivd  critics, 
which  he  collected  in  the  winter  nights, 
during  his  residence  at  Atliens,  Iroin  the 
best  Latin  and  Greek  authors.  The 
following  are  the  best  editiouH:  Paris, 
1585,  by  Henry  Stephanus;  Paris,  KWl, 
4to.  (in  UawnDdphim) ;  Amstonlani,  1G51, 
12nio.,  hy  Elzevir ;  Leyden,  1(A)()  (cum  AV 
iis  var,)  ;'Leyden,  170(5, 4to.,  by  Gronovius ; 
Leipsic,  17(J2,  2  vols.,  by  Conradi,  &c. 

Gelly.    (See  Jdlu.) 

Gf.lon;  son  of  Dinomenes,  tyrant  of 
Syracuse,  of  which  he  usurped  the  sovc- 
reignty  about  491  or  500  B.  C.  He  em- 
l>ellished  the  city  and  increased  its  popula- 
tion. When  Greece  was  threatened  by 
Xerxes,  Athens  and  Sparta  sent  amlmssa- 
dors  to  him,  to  conclude  nn  alliance 
against  the  king  of  Persia.  Gelon  oftered 
20(3  fralleys,  20,000  heavy-armed  soldiers, 
4000  horw'inen,  2000  archei-s,  and  as 
many  slingers,  with  provisions  for  them 
during  the  war,  if  they  would  yield  to 
him  the  supreme  command  by  land  and 
sea.  The  conditions  were  rejected.  Ge- 
lon therefore  refused  the  desired  assist- 
ance, and  sent  to  Delphi  a  man,  by  the 
name  of  Cadmus,  with  orders  to  await 
tlie  result  of  the  war,  and,  if  the  Greeks 
were  overcome,  to  pay  homage  to  Xerxes 
in  his  name,  and  to  send  him  valuable 
presents.  He  was  not  then  aware  that 
Xerxes  had  induced  the  Carthaginians, 
while  he  was  assaulting  the  Greeks  in 
their  own  country,  to  make  an  attack  on 
their  settlements  in  Sicily  and  Italy.  Ha- 
milcar  finally  landed  at  Panormus,  with 
a  fleet  of  2000  ships  of  war  and  3000 
tninsi)orts,  carrying,  in  all,  300,000  land 
troops,  and  laid  siege  to  Himera.  Gelon 
marched  against  this  army  with  50,000 
infantry  and  5000  cavalry.  He  learnt 
from  an  intercepted  letter,  that  Hamilcar 
intended  to  engage  in  a  solemn  sacrifice 
tlie  next  day,  and  to  receive  auxiliaiy 
troops  into  his  camp.  CreloA  succeeded 
in  introducing,  in  the  room  of  the  auxilia- 
ries, a  detachment  of  his  own  cavalry  into 
the  onen)y's  camp,  which  fell  upon  Hamil- 
car in  the  midst  of  his  religious  ceremo- 
ny, slew  him,  and  set  fire  to  his  ships.  At 
the  s<-ime  time,  Grelon  assailed  the  Cartha- 
ginians, who  were  dejected  by  the  deatli 
of  their  general  and  the  loss  of  their  fleet, 
and  totally  discomfited  them.  This  re- 
markable batde  happened  on  the  same 
day  on  which  the  Greeks  were  victorious 
at  Marathon.    It  is  celebrated  in  an  ode 


by  Pindar.  The  booty  wa»  immense,  and 
Gek)n  offered  the  Caitbaginians  peace 
onJy  on  condition  that  they  should  pay 
2000  talents  of  silver,  erect  two  teropl^ 
for  preserving  the  conditions  of  peace,  and 
abolish  forever  human  sacrifices.  His 
next  ambition  was  to  obtain  the  title  of 
royalty.  For  this  purpose,  he  summoned 
a  meeting  of  tlie  people,  before  whom  he 
appeared  unarmed,  and  declared  his  in- 
tention of  resigning  his  high  power.  All 
were  filled  with  wonder  and  sstonish- 
nient ;  and  the  general  voice  huled  him 
as  the  preserver  of  Syracuse*  The  royal 
title  was  unanimously  conferred  upon 
him,  and  the  people  pereisted  in  compel- 
ling him  to  accept  it.  A  statue,  which 
reprrscntcd  him  in  a  citizen's  dress,  per- 
petuated the  memory  of  this  event.  Gen- 
erosity and  kindness  were  the  character- 
istics of  G«k>n's  administration.  Ever 
striving  to  make  liis  ))eople  happy,  he 
died  alter  a  reign  of  seven  yeare.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Hiero. 
Gemappes*  {See  Jemappes.) 
Gemim;  the  Twins  (II);  one  of  the 
northern  signs,  being  the  third  sign  of  the 
zodiac,  and  the  last  of  the  spring  signs. 

Gems,  or  Precious  Stores,  are  some- 
times  ibund  of  regidar  shapes,  and  with 
a  natural  ])olish,  and  sometimes  of  irregu- 
lor  shapes,  and  with  a  rongh  coat  .  The 
first  sort  may  be  considered  as  of  t)ie  pebble 
kind,  and  are  said  to  be  found  near  the 
l>cds  of  rivers,  afler  great  rains ;  the  others 
are  found  in  mines,  and  in  die  clefts  of 
rocks.  The  gems  of  the  first  sort  were  what 
the  ancients  most  usually  engraved  upon. 
These  ore  commonly  called  irUagliM; 
and  they  are  mostly  of  a  long,  oval  figure^ 
inclining  to  a  point  at  each  end,  convex  ' 
as  well  on  the  engraved  fiice  as  on  the 
others,  with  a  ridge  running  from  end  to 
end  on  the  under  side,  which  is  hereby, 
as  it  were,  divided  mto  two  faces ;  both 
which  are  also,  though  not  so  distincdy, 
parted  from  the  upper  face  by  another 
ridge  running  quite  round  tlie  oval.  The 
stone  most  commonly  found  engraved  is 
the  beryl.  The  next  is  the  emerald ;  and 
then  the  jacinth.  The  chrysolite  is  but 
rarely  found  engraved,  as  are  also  the 
crystal,  or  Oriental  pebble,  the  garnet, 
and  the  ametbysL  The  following  is  a 
general  list  of  what  are  usually  called 
precious  stones :  the  beryl,  red,  yellow,  or 
white ;  emerald,  green ;  jacinth,  of  a  deep, 
tawny  redj  ehiysolite,  of  a  light  grass- 
green  ;  crystal,  or  Oriental  pebble,  of  a 
silvery  white;  garnet,  of  a  deep  red,  clar- 
et color;  amethyst,  purple;  diamond, 
white;   ruby,   red  or   crimson-coloKedi 
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emerald,  of  a  deep  green  ;  aqua  marina, 
of  a  bluish,  sea  grcen,  like  sea  water ;  to- 
paz,  of  a  ripe  ciut>n  yellow ;  sapphire,  of 
a  deep  sky  .  blue,  or  of  a  silver  white ; 
cornelian,  red  or  wliite ;  opal,  white  and 
changeable ;  vermilion  stone,  more  taw-, 
uy  tlian  the  jacinth.  All  these  stones  are 
more  or  less  transparent.  The  following 
are  all  opaque:  the  cat's  eye,  brown; 
red  jasper,  called  also  thick  cornelian^  of 
the  color  of  red  ochre ;  jet,  black ;  agates 
of  various  sorts ;  blood-stone,  green,  veined 
or  spotted  with  red  and  white ;  onyx,  con- 
sisting of  different  parallel  strata,  mostly 
white  and  black ;  sardonyx,  of  several 
shades  of  brown  and  white ;  agate-onyx, 
of  two  or  more  strata  of  white,  either 
opaque  or  transparent ;  alabaster,  different 
strata  of  while  and  yellow,  like  tlie  agate- 
onyx,  but  all  opaque ;  toad's  eye,  black ; 
turquoise,  of  a  yellowish  blue  inclining  to 
green ;  lapis  lazuli,  of  a  fine  deep  blue. 
Of  most  of  the  species  beforementioned, 
there  are  some  of  an  inferior  class  and 
beauty.  These  are  commonly  called,  by 
jewellers,  OcddenUd  stones.  They  are 
mostly  the  produce  of  Europe,  and  found 
in  mines  or  stone  quarries;  and  are  so 
named  in  opposition  to  those  of  a  higher 
class,  which  are  always  accounted  Orien- 
tal, and  supposed  to  be  only  produced  in 
the  East.  The  onyx,  sardonyx,  agate- 
onyx,  alabaster  of  two  colors  or  sti-ata,  as 
also  certain  shells  of  different  coats,  were 
frequently  engraved,  by  tlie  ancients,  in 
relief;  and  these  sorts  of  engravings  are 
commonly  called  cameos.  They  also 
sometimes  in^fled  a  head,  or  some  other 
figure  in  relief^  of  gold,  upon  a  blood- 
stone. Besides  whicn  tUere  are  some  an- 
tiques, mostly  cornelians,  that  are  covered 
with  a  stratum  of  white.  This  stratum 
has  by  some  been  looked  upon  as  natural, 
but  it  was  really  a  sort  of  coat  of  enamel 
that  was  laid  on.  The  stones  esteemed 
the  best  for  engraving  upon,  were  the 
onyx  and  sardonyx;  and,  next  to  them, 
the  beryl  and  the  jacintli.  The  ancients 
engraved  most  of  their  stones,  except  the 
onyx  and  the  sardonyx,  just  as  they  were 
found;  their  natural  polish  excelling  all 
tliat  can  be  given  by  art ;  but  the  beauty 
of  the  severS  species  of  onyx  could  only 
be  discovered  by  cutting.  The  merit  of 
intaglios  and  cameos^  depends  on  their 
erudUion,  as  it  is  termed,  or  the  goodness 
of  the  workmanship,  and  the  beauty  of 
their  polish.  The  antique  Greek  gems 
are  most  esteemed;  and,  next  to  them, 
the  Roman  ones  of  the  times  of  the 
higher  empire.  Lapidaries  employ  a 
considerable  quantity  of  diamond  in  pow- 


der, which  they  use  with  steel  instru- 
ments, to  divide  pebbles  and  precious 
stones.  The  small  pieces  of  diamond,  of 
which  the  powder  is  made,  are  worth  f^ 
shillings  a  carat«  The  use  of  the  dia- 
mond m  this  way  is  very  extensive.  Had 
nature  withheld  the  diamond,  the  pebble, 
the  agate,  and  a  variety  of  other  stones, 
would  have  been  of  little  value,  as  no 
other  substance  is  hard  enough  to  operate 
upon  them.  In  tliis  way,  rock  crystal 
from  Brazil  is  divided  into  leaves,  and 
ground  and  polished  with  diamond  dust  for 
spectacles  and  other  optical  instruments. 

Gems,  Artificial,  The  great  value  of 
the  precious  stones  has  led  to  aiiificial 
imitations  of  their  color  and  lustre,  by 
compositions  in  glass.  In  order  to  ap- 
proximate as.  near  as  possible  to  the  bril- 
liancy and  refractive  power  of  native 
gems,  a  basis,  called  a  paste,  is  made  from 
Uie  finest  fiint  glass,  composed  of  selected 
materials,  combined  in  different  propor- 
tions, according  to  the  preference  of  the 
manufacturer.  This- is  mixed  with  me- 
tallic oxides  capable  of  producing  the  de- 
sired color.  A  great  number  of  complex 
receipts  are  in  use  among  manufacturers 
of  these  articles. 

Gems,  Imitation  of  Antique;  a  method 
of  taking  tlie  impressions  and  figures  of 
antique  gems,  with  their  engravings,  in 
gloss,  of  the  color  of  the  original  gem. 
Great  care  is  necessary  in  the  operation, 
to  take  the  impression  of  the  gem  in  a 
very  fine  earth,  and  to  press  down  upon 
this  a  piece  of  proper  glass,  soilened  or 
half  melted  at  the  fire,  so  tliat  the  figures 
of  the  impression  made  in  the  earth  may 
be  nicely  and  perfectly  expressed  upon 
the  glass.  The  yellowish  tripoli  has  been 
found  best  adapted  for  this  purpose. 

Gem-Sculpture  ;  tlie  glyptic  art,  or 
lithoglyptics ;  the  art  of  representing  de^ 
signs  upon  precious  stones,  either  in  raised 
work  (cameos),  or  by  figures  cut  into  or 
lielow  the  surface  {intaglios).  The  former 
method  may  have  been  practised  at  a  very 
early  period,  and  prolmbly  had  its  origin 
with  the  Babylonians,  who  worshipped  the 
heavenly  bodies,  and  were  accustomeii  to 
wear  figured  talismans,  which  served  as 
symbols  of  their  influences.  From  them 
the  custom  of  weoi-ing  engraved  stones, 
passed  to  the  Hebrews  (Eichhom,  De 
Gemmis  scvlptis  Hebraonim,  in  the  Com- 
ment. Soc.  Gott.  rec.  vol.  ii.)  Accord- 
ing to  others,  this  art  originated  in  India, 
Tlie  Egyptians  cut  the  hardest  kiuds  of 
stones.  The  custom  of  wearing  cut 
stones  as  acrd  rings  appears  to  have  been 
general  among  the  Greeks  in  tlie  time  of 
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Solon.  One  of  the  earliest  artists  in  tliis 
branch,  of  whom  mention  is  made,  is 
Mnesarchiis,  the  father  of  the  philosopher 
Pythagoras,  consequently  a  contemporary 
of  that  Theodorus  of  Samos,  who  en- 
graved the  ring  of  Polycrates,  of  which 
mich  wonderful  stories  are  told  by  the  an- 
cients. These  ancient  works  were  proba- 
bly intaglios ;  the  artist  made  use  of  the 
lathe,  the  Tnaxium,  the  ostraciiis^  the  dia- 
mond point,  and  diamond  powder.  Re- 
specting the  species  of  stones  chiefly  used 
by  the  ancients,  and  the  mystical  powers 
attributed  to  the  different  kinds,  see  Beller- 
mann's  Urim  und  Thummin,  die  (dtesten 
Gemmen  (Berlin,  1824.)  Whether  the 
Eg>'ptian  scarahm^  and  the  Grceco-Etrus- 
can  nnitations  of  them,  are  the  most  an- 
cient specimens  of  this  interesting  art,  may 
be  douhted  on  account  of  the  form  of  the 
stones  (cut  into  the  sliape  of  beetles ).  Yet  the 
specimens  of  the  early  period  of  the  art  are 
so  rare,  that  we  have  not  sufficient  data,  for 
fixing  on  any  class  as  prior  to  that  just  men- 
tioned. The  flourishing  period  of  thcWyphc 
flrf,  seoms  to  have  been  the  affe  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great ;  but  we  are  able  to  judge  of 
the  works  of  Pyrgotelcs,  ApoUonides  and 
Cronius  only  from  tradition,  as  tliere  are 
no  works  of  these  masters  extant  PvTgo- 
teles  wjis  distinguished  for  works  in  re- 
lief; and  from  his  tiine  the  art  may  have 
risen,  gradually,  to  that  degree  of  jierfec- 
tion  of  which  we  possess  such  rich  speci- 
mens, Tlio  artists,  some  of  whose  names 
we  leani  from  their  works  diemselves  (of 
whom  Gr.  Clarac  has  given  a  list  in  his 
Description  des  Jlnticfius  du  Musee  Rayed 
dt  FrancCj  Paris,  1820),  took  the  master- 
pieces of  sculpture  for  their  subjects  and 
models.  Under  the  Roman  emperoi-s,  in 
particular,  this  was  very  common.  The 
names  of  Dioscorides,  ApoUonides,  Aulos, 
Hyllos,  CneiuB,  Solon,  remind  us  of  the 
most  perfect  works  in  this  branch  of  art 
But  the  works  of  greatest  value  which 
have  come  down  to  us — ^the  onyx,  in  the 
chapel  at  Paris,  the  apotheosis  of  Augustus 
in  Vienna,  the  onyx,  at  the  Hague,  repre- 
senting the  apotheosis  of  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius, Achilles  lamenting  Patroclus,  the 
head  of  Julius  Caesar  (Agincourt's  Sculpt 
pi.  481 — ^these,  and  the  Brunswick  vase, 
and  the  Trivulcian  and  Neapolitan  cups, 
bear  no  distinguished  names.  Names  of 
Greek  composition  were  frequently  put  on 
engraved  stones  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
^  when  the  patronage  of  the  Medici  re- 
'  vived  the  taste  for  gems  and  dactyliothe- 
cas  (q.  v.),  which  had  so  powerfully  pro- 
moted this  branch  of  art  under  the  later 
Roman    emperors.    Pompey  consecrated 


the  dactyliotheca  of  Mithridates,  as  a 
votive  oflTering,  in  the  capitol ;  Julius  Ce- 
sar, six  tablets,  witli  six  gems,  in  the  temple 
of  Venus.  At  a  later  period,  the  collec- 
tions of  Herodes  Atticus,  of  Vespasian,  &c^ 
were  celebrated ;  yet  this  general  taste  was 
not  able  to  preserve  the  art  fixjm  decline. 
We  find  proofs  of  this  degeneracy  in  the 
times  of  tne  later  emperors,  in  tlie  nume- 
rous class  of  gems  called  abraxas  (q.  v.) 
and  abraxides^  in  some  rare  works  of^  the 
Byzantine  period  (Dufresne  in  Leo  Dva- 
conns;  ed.  Hase,  Paris,  1819,  folio,  and 
Raspe's  Catalogue  of  Tassie's  Collection,) 
and  in  some  artificial  gems  of  the  first 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  From  the 
time  of  Gallienus,  these  marks  of  degen- 
eracy are  particularly  striking.  As  no 
use  coultl  be  made  of  the  material  of 
these  works,  ^ms  continued  to  be  highly 
prized,  even  m  the  times  of  the  greatest 
Wbarism,  and  served  to  ornament  the 
shrines  of  saints,  royal  liadges  and  cere- 
monial dresses,  and  thus  passed  safely 
through  the  ages  of  destruction  and  ig- 
norance, in  which  the  finest  statues  were 
valued  as  materials  for  mortar  or  for 
building,  down  to  ages  which  could  ap- 
preciate their  value.  If  we  may  judge 
from  the  remains  which  have  come 
down  to  us,  engraved  gems  seem  to  have 
been  more  common  in  Byzantium  and 
Constantinople  than  in  tlic  West  The 
stone,  with  the  head  of  Richilde,  tlie 
wife  of  Charles  the  Bald  (Montfaucon's 
Monum.  de  la  Mwu  Dranp.,  vol.  i,  table  28), 
is  a  relic  of  a  i)eriod  of  which  hardly  any 
other  works  of  art  remain,  except,  per- 
haps, a  few  on  religious  subjects.  The 
earliest  g(jm-engraver,  of  modem  time^ 
is  Vittoi-e  Pisanello,  who  lived  at  Flor- 
ence about  the  year  1406.  Among  the 
Germans,  Daniel  Engelhard,  of  Nurem- 
l)erg,  was  the  earliest  He  died  in  1512» 
The  discovery  of  some  fine  specimens  in 
Italy,  particularly  at  Florence,  and  the 
display  of  gems  by  the  emperor  Palaeolo- 
gus,  at  the  council  of  Florence,  in  1438, 
were  perhaps  the  original  cause  of  the 
taste  of  the  Medici  for  engraved  stones. 
The  popes  and  that  fimiily  were  the  first 
patix)ns  of  this  art  in  modem  times.  A 
Florentine  artist,  by  the  name  of  Jofuiy  gen- 
erally called,  on  account  of  his  great  ^ill, 
Giovanni  diUe  CornxoUy  distinguished  him- 
self in  this  early  period  of  the  modem  art 
There  are  but  few  gems  which  can  be  ascrib- 
ed to  him,  with  any  confidence,  beside  the 
fiimous  cornelian  in  the  Florentine  muse* 
u  m,  with  the  portrait  of  Savonarola,  bearing 
the  inscription  Hieronymus  Ihrroriams 
ordifiis  prttdieatorumf  propheta^  vir  et  moT' 
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fyr.  This  stone,  which  must  have  been 
en^ved  later  than  1498,  is  given  in 
Agincourt's  Sculpture  (tab.  48,  number 
82).  Contemporaries  and  rivals  of  Gio- 
vanni were  Nanui  di  Prospero  dalle  Car- 
niole,  in  Florence,  whom  Francesco  Sal- 
viati  directed  in  his  works,  and  Domenico 
Compagnie  (dei  camei),  a  Milanese,  whose 
portrait  of  Ludovico  Sforza,  ciilled  Moro, 
cut  in  a  ruby,  is  still  preserved  in  the  Flor- 
entine museum.  After  Bernardi  {delle  Cor- 
7iio/e),  Valerio  Vicentino  (under  Leo  X) 
rendered  himself  famous  as  a  gem-en- 
graver. This  art  found  patrons  in  all 
the  Italian  princes ;  the  number  of  artists 
constantly  increased,  and  the  sphere  of 
their  art  was  extended.  The  names  of 
the  artists,  however,  are  not  generally 
known,  because  tliey  were  rarely  put 
upon  the  stones.  Many  gems,  too,  are 
still  concealed  in  the  cabinets  of  tlie 
wealthy,  or  the  treasuries  of  princes. 
Until  these  are  as  accurately  described  as 
those  of  die  Ambrosian  collection,  it  will 
be  difficult  to  obtain  a  complete  general 
'liew.  Subjects  of  antiquity  were  treated 
by  these  artists  m  preference,  and  with 
such  ability  that  it  often  requires  the  skill 
of  the  most  accomplished  connoisseur  to 
distinguish  them  from  genuine  antiques. 
The  dispute  concerning  the  famous  seal 
ring  of  Michael  Angelo  is  well  known. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  this  cornelian  is 
the  work  of  Pietro  Maria  da  Pescia,  as 
tlie  figure  of  the  fisherman  in  the  exergue 
may  indicate  that  artist,  who,  with  Mi- 
chelino,  belonged  to  the  age  of  Leo  X 
(Fiorillo,  Essays,  vol.  ii,  page  188).  In 
order  to  give  the  gems  more  completely 
the  appearance  of  antiques,  some  artists 
engraved  their  names  in  Greek,  but  with 
so  little  knowledge  of  the  language,  that 
they  sometimes  betrayed  themselves  by 
this  artifice.  To  this  time  we  must  as- 
cribe the  gems,  with  the  name  Pt/rgoteles, 
which  Fiorillo  endeavors  to  prove  were 
the  works  of  an  Italian  of  Greek  descent 
(Lascaris).  The  art  of  engraving  was 
also  applied  to  glass  and  gold.  The  ciys- 
tal  box  of  Valerio  Belli,  the  most  skilful 
and  industrious  artist  in  this  branch  dur- 
ing the  16th  century,  deserves  particular 
mention.  It  was  intended  by  Clement 
VII  as  a  present  to  Francis  I,  when 
Catharine  of  Medici  went  to  Marseilles 
in  L533.  At  present,  it  is  in  Florence. 
Drawings  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  Agin- 
court's  Sculpture  (table  43)  and  in  Cicog- 
nara  (ii,  table  87).  The  Milanese  particu- 
larly distinguished  themselves,  as  the 
wealth  of  the  principal  citizens  of  Milan 
eoabled  them  to  patronise  this  art«    Jaco- 


po  da  Trezza,  the  same  artist  who,  in 
1564,  executed,  for  Philip  II,  the  famous 
tabernacle  of  the  Escurial,  made  die  first 
attempts  at  engraving  on  the  diamond,  in 
Milan.  The  greatest  cameo  work  of 
modem  times  is  the  stone  in  the  Floren- 
tine museum,  seven  inches  in  breadth, 
upon  which  Cosmo,  grand-duke  of  Tus- 
cany, with  his  wife,  Eleonore,  and  seven 
children,  arc  represented.  A  Milanese, 
John  Anthony  de  Rossi,  who  was  a  con- 
temporary of  the  Saracchi  family '(about 
1570|,  is  the  artisL  The  Saracchi  were 
five  brothers,  and  the  crystal  helmet  of 
Albert  of  Bavaria  is  a  proof  of  their  skill. 
(See  Cicognara's  Storia  deUa  ScuUtura^ 
edizio7ie  di  PratOy  v,  p.  446.)  The  first 
traces  of  gem-engraving  in  Germany  are 
found  in  the  14th  and  loth  centuries,  in 
Nuremberg  and  Strasburg.  Natter,  him- 
self a  distinguished  artist  in  this  branch, 
has  given  an  account  of  his  predecessors  in 
his  TraiU  de.  la  Mtlhode  JliUique  de  flavor 
en  Pierre  Fine,  compctrte  avec  la  MWiode 
Moderne  (London,  1755).  Natter  himself^ 
Picliler  and  Marchant  i\re  considered  as 
the  restorers  of  this  art  in  that  country. 
Facius  and  Hecker  are  also  esteemed.  It 
is  still  practised  with  great  success  by 
several  artists,  and  by  Polish  Jews  with 
particular  skill,  but  only  for  coats  of  arms. 
France  and  England  have  not  produced 
any  fii-st-ratc  gem-engravers.  The  most 
distinguislied  artist  of  the  age  is,  perhaps, 
Berini,  a  native  of  Rome,  now  at  Milan, 
who,  with  Ccrvara  and  Gii-omelli  at 
Rome,  and  Putinati  at  Milan,  has  pro- 
duced the  finest  works  in  recent  times. 
Jakob  Frischholz's  Lehrbuch  der  Steiiischr 
neidekunst  (Manual  of  Gem-Engraving, 
Munich,  1820)  is  considered  a  good  work, 
as  also  is  P.  Partsch's  Verzeichniss  etncr 
Samnduiig  vo7i  Denioiden  und  der  zur 
Bearbeitung  derselhen  nothwendigen  Appa- 
rate  (Vienna,  1822,  4to.). 

Gendarmes.  (See  Gem  d*Armes.) 
Genealogy.  The  systematical  account 
of  the  origin,  descent  and  relations  of 
families  is  an  auxiliary  of  historical 
science.  Genealogical  knowledge  be- 
comes important  in  a  personal  or  legal 
view,  when  fatnily  claims  are  to  Ixj  estab- 
lished. Genealogy  is  founded  on  the  idea 
of  a  lineage  or  family.  Persons  descend- 
ed from  a  common  father  constitute  a 
family.  Under  the  idea  of  degree  is  de- 
noted the  nearness  or  remoteness  of  rela- 
tionship in  which  one  person  stands  with 
resjject  to  another.  A  series  of  several 
persons,  descended  from  a  common  pro- 
genitor, is  called  a  lijie.  A  line  is  either 
direct  or  collateral.     The  direct  line  is 
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divided  into  tfaeasoeuding  and  descend- 
ing. As  fiir  as  tlie  seventh  degree,  par- 
ticular names  are  given  to  the  progenitors 
by  the  civil  law  (paier,  avus,  proavusj  ab' 
aou8,  at€tvu8j  (ritotna,  protnlavtia)^  and 
to  the  descendants  (JUius,  nepos,  pronaaosy 
dlmepo8yainepoaftrinepa3yprotnnfpos).  The 
other  ascendants  are  called,  in  general, 
majores  (ancestors),  and  the  other  descend- 
ants, poHeri  (or  posterity).  The  collateral 
lines  comprehend  tlie  several  linos  which 
onite  in  a  common  progenitor.  They  are 
either  eqnal  or  unequal,  acconling  as  the 
number  of  degrees  in  the  linos  is  the 
same  or  ilifferent.  The  collateral  rela* 
tions  on  the  father's  side  are  termed  ag- 
natij  on  the  motlier's,  cognati.  Cliildren 
stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  either 
of  the  full  blood  or  the  half  blood,  ac- 
conling as  tlicy  are  descended  from  the 
same  parents,  or  have  only  one  parent  in 
common.  For  illustrating  descent  and 
relationship,  genealogical  tables  are  con- 
structed, tlie  oriler  of  which  depends  on 
the  end  in  view.  In  tables,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  show  all  tlie  mdividuals  eni- 
braccd  in  a  family,  it  is  usual  to  bt^giu 
with  the  oldest  progenitor,  and  to  put  all 
the  persons  of  the  male  or  female  sex  in 
descending,  and  then  in  collateral  lines. 
Other  tables  exhibit  the  ancestors  of  a 
particular  {hereon  in  ascending  lines,  both 
on  the  father's  and  moiher*s  side.  In  this 
way,  4,  8, 16,  &c.  ancestors  arc  cxhihited. 
(See  Ancestors,)  The  tables  showing  the 
succession  of  rulers  contain  merely  the 
descent  of  the  persons  who  have  reign- 
ed in  succession,  or  who  have  claims 
to  the  government  In  connexion  with 
them  stand  the  tal)les  of  disputed  succes- 
sion, which  represent  several  lines  of  a 
fcmily,  or  several  collateral  families,  in 
order  to  deduce  ilieir  rights  of  succession 
from  their  degree  of  relationship.  Syn- 
chronical  tables  consist  of  the  genealo- 
gies of  several  families  placed  togedier,  in 
order  to  compare,  with  facility,  relation- 
ships, marriages,  divisions  of  inheritance, 
&c.  Historical  genealogical  tables  differ 
from  mere  genealogical  tables,  as  they  at- 
tach to  the  descent  the  biographies  also 
of  the  members.  There  are  also  tables 
which  show,  besides  the  succession  of 
the  families,  the  diminution  or  increase 
of  the  family  projjerty.  The  common 
form  of  genealogical  tables  places  the 
common  stock  at  the  head,  and  shows 
the  degree  of  each  descendant  by  luies. 
Some  tables,  however,  have  been  con- 
structed in  the  form  of  a  tree,  after  the 
model  of  the  canonical  law  (arbor  con-' 
tangvinUatis),  in  which  tiie  progenitor  is 


placed  beneath,  as  if  for  a  root--A  form 
m  which  the  ancient  genealogists  detight- 
ed.  Grenealogical  knowledge  was  most 
important  in  the  middle  ages,  when  the 
nobility  was  disdnct  from  the  other  class- 
es, laymg  exclusive  claim  to  certain  offi- 
ces, situations,  &c.,  and  every  one,  who 
wished  to  obtain  diem,  bad  to  show  a  cer- 
tain number  of  ancestore.  Then  arose 
the  |)assion  of  referring  to  the  remotest 
antiquity,  or  at  least  to  Roman  famiJies, 
for  the  founders  of  the  royal  fimiilies 
of  Europe.  In  German  history,  no  fami- 
ly names  occur  before  the  middle  of  the 
11th  century.  The  oldest  trace  of  them, 
acconling  to  Gatterer,  is  in  10G2,  when 
a  llenricus  de  Sinna  is  mentioned  in 
Schnnnat's  Buchonia  Veteru  In  the  12di 
and  \'kh  centuries,  family  names  began  to 
be  more  common.  Genealogy  was  more 
scientifically  treated,  by  the  Gennans  in 
particular,  ufler  history  in  general  had  at- 
tained a  more  s}'stematic  character.  Gat- 
terer [^ihriss  der  Gi  nealogie, — Sketch  of  Ge- 
nealogy,—Gottingen,  1788),  Putter  (Tabb. 
Gcneal^  Gottingen,  1768,  4to.),  Koch  in 
Slnii'burg,  and  Voigtel  (1810),  first  carried 
it  to  a  higher  jx»rfection. 

General  Issue,  in  law,  is  tliat  plea 
which  denies  at  once  the  whole  declara- 
tion or  indictment,  without  offering  any 
special  matter,  by  which  to  evade  it  It 
is  called  the  general  issue,  because,  by 
importing  an  absolute  and  general  denial 
of  what  is  alleged  in  the  declaration,  it 
amounts  at  once  to  an  issue,  or  fact  af- 
firmed on  one  side,  and  denied  on  the 
other.  This  is  the  ordinary  plea  upon 
which  most  causes  are  tried,  and  is  now 
almost  invariably  used  in  all  criminal 
cases.  It  puts  every  tiling  in  issue,  that 
is,  denies  every  thing,  and  requires  the 
party  to  prove  all  that  he  has  stated.  It 
is  a  frequent  question.  What  can  be  given 
in  evidence  by  the  defendant  upon  tliis 
plea?  and  Uie  difficulty  is,  to  know  when 
the  matter  of  defence  may  be  urged  upon 
tlie  general  issue,  or  must  be  specially 
pleaded  upon  the  reconl.  In  many  cases, 
for  the  protection  of  justices,  constables, 
excise  officers,  &c.  fliey  are,  by  act  of 
parliament,  enabled  to  plead  tlie  general 
issue,  and  give  the  special  matter  for  dieir 
justification,  under  the  act,  in  evidence. 

General  of  an  Armt,  in  the  art  of 
war;  he  who  commands  in  cliief. — Gener- 
cd  is  also  used  for  a  particular  march  or 
beat  of  drum,  being  the  first  which  gives 
notice  for  tlie  infantry  to  be  in  readuiess 
to  march. — General  is  also  used  for  the 
chief  of  an  order  of  monks. 

Generated    is  used    by    mathemati* 
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cians  to  denote  whatever  is  formed  by 
the  motion  of  a  point,  line  or  surface. 
Thus  a  line  is  said  to  be  generated  by  tiie 
motion  of  a  point ;  a  surface,  by  the  mo- 
tion of  a  line,  and  a  solid,  by  the  motion 
of  a  surface.  The  same  term  is  also 
sometimes  used  in  a  similar  sense  in  arith- 
metic and  algebra.  Thus  20  is  said  to  be 
generated  by  the  two  factors  4  and  5,  or  2 
and  10  \  ah,  of  the  factors  a  and  b,  &c. 

Generation.  In  ancient  chronology, 
time  is  sometimes  divided  according  to 
generations,  or  the  mean  duration  of  hu- 
man life.  Herodoms  reckons  100  years 
to  tliree  generations.  Other  writers  take 
30, 28,  22;  Dionysjusof  Halicamassus,  27 
years,  for  a  generation.  The  number 
commonly  adopted  is  30  years. 

Generation  of  Steam.  (See  Steam,) 
Generator.  (See  Steam  Engine.) 
Generical  Name,  in  natural  history; 
the  word  used  to  signify  all  species  of 
natural  bodies,  which  agree  in  certain  es- 
sential and  peculiar  characters,  and  are 
therefore  all  of  the  same  family  or  kind ; 
60  tliat  the  word  used  as  tlie  generical 
name  equally  expresses  every  one  of 
them;  and  some  other  wonls  expressive 
of  the  peculiar  qualities  of  figures  of  each 
arc  added,  in  order  to  denote  them  singly, 
and  make  up  what  is  called  the  specific 
tiame.  Thus  the  word  rosa,  or  rose,  is  tlie 
generical  name  of  a  whole  series  of 
nowers  which  are  distinguished  by  the 
specific  names  of  the  red-rose,  the  white- 
rose,  the  apple-rose,  &c. 

Genesareth,  or  Gennezaretii  (called 
also  Chinnereih,  Cinneroth^  Genesar,  sea 
of  Galilee,  and  sea  of  TSberias) ;  a  lake  in 
Palestine,  28  miles  east  of  Acre,  45  north 
of  Jerusalem.  It  is  17  miles  long  and  G 
broad.  The  Jordan  ])asscs  through  it. 
Its  waters  are  sweet  and  transparent,  and 
abound  with  fish.  "Its  broad  and  ex- 
tended surface,*'  siws  doctor  Clarke,  "cover- 
ing the  bottom  of  a  profound  valley,  en- 
vironed by  lofty  and  precipitous  eniinen- 
ces,  added  to  tlie  impression  of  a  certain 
reverential  awe  under  which  every  Chris- 
tian pilgrim  approaches  it,  give  a  charac- 
ter of  dignity  unparalleled  by  any  similar 
scenery.'' 

Genesee  ;  a  river  which  rises  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  runs  nordi  through  New 
York,  and  flows  into  lake  Ontario,  at 
Port  Genesee,  six  miles  below  Rochester. 
At  the  distance  of  six  miles  from  its 
mouth  are  fells  of  96  feet,  and,  one  mile 
higher  up,  other  fulla  of  75  feet.  Above 
these,  it  is  navigabie  for  boats  nearly  70 
miies,  where  are  two  other  falls,  of  60 
and  90  feet  one  mile  opart,  in  Nunda, 


south  of  Leicester.  An  aqueduct  for  the 
Erie  canal  crosses  this  river  at  Rochester* 
There  is  a  tract,  at  the  head  of  Genesee 
river,  six  miles  square,  embracing  waters, 
some  of  which  flow  into  thegulf  of  Mexi- 
co, others  into  Chesapeake  biBiy,  and  oth- 
ere  into  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence.  This 
tract  is  probably  elevated  1600  or  1700 
feet  above  the  Atlantic  ocean.  This  river 
watera  one  of  the  finest  tracts  of  land  in 
tlie  state.  Its  alluvial  flats  are  extensive 
and  very  fertile. 

Genesis,  in  mathematics,  is  nearly  the 
same  as  generation,  being  tlie  formation 
of  a  Une,  surface  or  solid,  by  the  flowing 
of  a  point,  line  or  surface.  Here  the 
moving  line  or  figure  is  called  the  descri- 
hent,  and  tlie  line  in  which  the  motion  is 
made,  the  dirigent. 

Genesis  {Greek);  creation,  birth,  ori- 
gin. The  firat  book  of  the  Pentateuch 
has  been  so  called  by  the  Alexandrian 
translators,  because  it  treats  of  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world, 

Genethliacon  ;  a  birth-day  poem. — 
GeneUdicUic ;  one  who  predicts  the  fortune 
of  an  infant  from  the  situation  of  the  stars 
at  tlie  moment  of  its  birth.    (See  Jistrolo- 

Geneva  ;  a  Protestant  canton  of  Swit- 
zerland (q.  v.),  with  9137  square  miles, 
and  53,560  inhabitants ;  of  these  37,700 
are  Caivinists,  15,800  Catholics,  350  Lu- 
therans, and  60  Jews.  The  revenue  of  the 
canton,  in  1829,  was  1,5.58,512  Swiss  guil- 
ders; expenditure,  1,516,220  guilders.  The 
city  of  Geneva,  on  the  lake  of  the  same 
name,  the  Swiss  Athens,  is  well  built  and 
fortified,  enriched  by  commerce  and  man- 
ufactures, and  contains  25,000  inhabitants, 
in  about  900  housea  The  Rhone,  which 
passes  through  the  lake  of  Geneva,  enters 
the  city  itself  and  divides  it  into  tliree  un- 
equal paits,  connected  by  bridges.  In  the 
most  nourishuig  period  of  her  trade,  Ge- 
neva contained  700  master  watchmakers, 
and  about  6000  workmen.  At  the  present 
time,  there  are  only  2800  persons  engaged 
in  this  busineffl,  who  make  annually  70,000 
watches  (of  which  half  are  of  gold),  val- 
ued at  2,150,000  Swiss  francs.  The  rest 
of  the  workmen,  employed  in  the  working 
of  metals,  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  watchmaker's  tools,  and  of  mathemati- 
cal and  surgical  instruments.  The  man- 
ufactures of  gold  and  silver  jewelry  are 
important  Besides  these,  there  are  flic- 
tones  for  chintz,  woollens,  muslins,  gold- 
lace,  silks  and  porcelain.  The  advan- 
tageous situation  of  the  lake  of  Geneva  is 
favorable  to  commerce,  but  the  vicinity  of 
France  encourages  smuggling.     Geneva 
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acquired,  by  these  meanfl,  so  much  wealth, 
that  she  had  120,000,000  livres  invested 
mostly  in  French  funds,  part  of  which  was 
lost  in  the  French  revolution.  In  the  middle 
ages,  Geneva  was  subject  to  a  bishop  and 
a  count,  who  disputed  with  each  other  for 
their  re8})ective  ])rivi)ege8.  The  count's 
right  came,  at  last,  into  the  hands  of  the 
dukes  of  Savoy,  who  soon  brought  the 
bishop  over  to  their  side.  The  citizens 
had  also  many  privileges  from  the  em|)e- 
roTs,  Hence  arose  disputes ;  and,  as  the 
dukes  were  pressed  by  the  French  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  Genevese  supported  by 
the  Swiss  on  the  other,  the  former  could 
not  easily  make  good  their  claims.  In 
1524,  the  city  released  herself  from  the 
ducal  government,  and,  in  nine  years  after, 
from  the  bishoj)'s  also,  by  ofjenly  adopting 
Protestant  doctrines.  Several  families, 
adherents  of  the  duke,  were  banished. 
The  claims  of  the  dukes,  for  a  long  time, 
gave  rise  to  contentions ;  and,  in  1(302,  the 
reigning  duke  made  a  last  attempt  to  get 
the  city  into  his  power  by  surprise.  Tlie 
attempt  failed,  and  an  annual  festival  was 
instituted  on  the  12th  of  December,  to 
commemorate  the  escalade.  In  1603,  by 
the  mediation  of  Berne,  Zurich,  and  Henry 
iV  of  France,  a  permanent  accommoda- 
tion was  effected  with  Savoy,  by  which 
that  power  renounced  all  her  claims,  and 
the  three  mediatora  guarantied  to  Geneva 
a  free  government  This  constitution  was 
a  mixture  of  democracy  and  aristocracy. 
The  citizens  formed  tlie  general  or  sove- 
reign council,  which  had  power  to  make 
laws,  and  to  decide  in  matters  of  most  im- 
portance to  the  public  weal.  A  great 
council,  consisting  of  200,  and  subsequent- 
ly of  250  members,  was  elected  from 
among  the  citizens;  and  from  these  a 
smaH  council  of  125  members  was  chosen, 
under  tlie  presidency  of  the  syndic.  These 
had  the  executive  power,  the  care  of  the 
public  treasure,  and  the  management  of 
ordinary  daily  business.  As  early  as  1536, 
it  was  detennined  that  nothing  should 
come  before  the  great  council  till  the 
smaller  had  Fignified  their  approbation, 
and  that  the  great  council  must  first  aj>- 
prove  whatever  was  presented  to  the  bur- 
gesses. This  form  the  government  re- 
tained for  a  long  time,  to  5ie  entire  satis- 
faction of  tiie  ))eople,  until  it  degenerated 
into  an  oligarchy ;  particular  families  mo- 
nopolizing the  most  important  offices,  and 
treating  the  citizens  as  their  dependants. 
Signs  of  tlie  disaffection  tlius  produced 
discovered  themselves,  in  the  course  of  the 
18th  century,  very  fx^quently,  in  violent 
eruptions,   and    m  the  demand  for   an 


amendment  of  the  constitution.  The 
complainants  were  denominated  rtprt- 
sentaiivesy  and  the  adherents  of  the  coun- 
cil families,  negatives.  The  evil  was  in- 
creased by  tlie  old  constitution  of  Geneva, 
according  to  which  the  inhabitants  were 
divided  into  three  classes,  viz.,  the  citi- 
zens, or  such  burgesses  as  were,  by  birth, 
entitled  to  citizen^ip,  and  were  eligible  to 
all  offices;  the  bourgeois,  or  such  com- 
moners as  sprang  from  families  recently 
introduced  fi-om  abroad,  who  might  attend 
the  general  council,  but  could  not  be 
members  of  the  smaller  council,  nor  be 
invested  with  public  office ;  and,  lastly, 
the  householders,  or  commoners  at  large — 
such  as  had  no  right  of  citizenship  what- 
ever, and  whose  descendants  were  staled 
natives^  simply.  All  these  classes  had 
cause  for  discontent;  and,  on  this  very 
account,  die  small  council  was  able  to 
sustain  itself  longer  in  its  usurped  privi- 
leges. In  1781,  mey  broke  out  into  a  vio- 
lent rupture.  The  strife  was  terminaied 
by  the  mediating  powers,  especially  die 
French  minister,  Vergennes,  with  arms  in 
tlieir  hands,  in  favor  of  tlie  oligarchy ;  but 
the  consequence  was,  that  many  families 
emigrated  to  Constance,  to  Neufcliatel, 
England  and  America,  carrj'ing  much  of 
the  skill  and  industry  of  the  country  with 
them.  A  later  revolution,  in  1789,  placed 
the  rights  of  the  citizens  on  a  better  foot- 
uig,  and  many  of  the  emigrants  and  exiles 
returned ;  but  the  French  revolution  now 
broke  out,  and,  duruig  the  reign  of  terror, 
in  1792,  Soulavie  was  appointed  by  his 
government  resident  at  Geneva,  and  acted 
over  there  the  horrible  scenes  then  taking 
place  in  France.  Many  citizens,  widiout 
form  of  law,  lost  home,  property  and  life. 
Afler  this  storm  succeeded  a  few  years  of 
tranquillity.  In  1798,  French  troops  were 
quartered  in  the  city,  which  was  now  iu- 
coiporated  with  the  republic  of  France. 
Grf'neva  was  the  capital  of  the  department 
of  licman.  Dec.  30, 1813,  Geneva  capit- 
ulated to  the  allies.  Since  tlien,  it  has 
formed  the  22d  canton  of  the  Ilelveiic 
conftideration.  The  constitution  of  Ge- 
neva is  aristocratico-dcmocratical.  A 
council  of  state,  composed  of  four  syndics 
of  the  present  and  four  of  the  past  year, 
with  21  counsellors  of  noble  rank,  possess 
the  executive  power.  The  Icgislarive  au- 
thority is  vested  in  a  representative  as- 
sembly of  276  members.  The  Genevese 
are  as  much  disdnguished  by  tlicir  inter- 
est in  science  as  by  their  public  spirit; 
and  it  excites  admiration  to  see  how 
much  they  have  done,  and  are  still  doing, 
with  theur" limited  means,  for  the  interests 
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of  learning  and  the  advancement  of  soci- 
ety. This  patriotic  spirit  extends  even  to 
the  laboring  classes,  who,  to  give  an  in- 
stance, in  1815,  when  Decandolie  ivished 
for  a  botanic  garden,  offered  voluntarily  to 
build,  without  remuneration,  a  hot-house, 
&c^  and  to  furnish  the  necessary  glass 
at  their  own  expense.  The  univermty, 
founded  in  1368,  was  revived  in  1538  by 
the  influence  of  Calvin  and  Beza.  It  has 
a  public  Ubraiy,  an  observatory,  built  in 
1770,  an  academic  museum  of  namral 
science,  founded  in  1818,  and  comprising 
SausBure's  mineral  collection,  Haller's  her- 
barium^ Pictet's  philosophical  apparatus. 
The  society  of  arts  have  appropriated 
80,000  fiancs  to  the  erection  of  a  splendid 
edifice,  where  the  cabinets  of  natural  sci- 
ence and  of  the  arts  might  be  deposited. 
In  1825,  also,  a  new  penitentiaiy  was 
built,  after  the  model  of  tnat  in  New  York. 
In  1820,  an  agricultural  school  for  poor 
children,  like  that  at  Hofwyl,  was  estab- 
lished at  Cana,  in  the  canton  of  Geneva. 
Among  the  objects  worthy  of  notice,  in 
and  aroudd  Geneva,  are,  the  house  in 
which  Rousseau  was  bom ;  Calvin's  tomb, 
without  inscription  or  monument;  Ey- 
nard's  palace;  the  iron  wire  bridge;  Fer- 
ney,  which  remains  in  possession  of 
France,  about  four  miles  mm  Geneva; 
it  is  gradually  decayin|^,  but  the  lower 
apartments  are  as  Voltaire  left  them ;  the 
glaciers  of  Chamouny,  a  day's  journey 
trom  Greneva.  The  lake,  with  its  pictu- 
resque sceneiy,  has  furnished  a  subject  for 
several  poets,  such  as  Matthisson,  and  lord 
Byron  (m  Childe  Harold,  I).  It  is  over  41 
miles  long,  and  its  greatest  width  is  about 
8i  miles.  It  is  deep,  and  well  supplieil 
with  fish,  and  does  not  fireeze  entu^ly 
over,  although  it  lies  1126  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  situation  of  Geneva 
is  beautiful  beyond  description.  (For  a 
more  particular  account  of  it,  see  the  jfbp- 
ograpkical  and  Statistical  Account  of  the 
City  and  Canton  of  Geneva,  by  Manget, 
Geneva,  1823.) 

Geneva,  or  Giw ;  a  hot,  fieiy  spuit,  much 
used  by  the  lower  classes  of  people  as  a 
dram,  and  unquestionably  most  mjurious 
to  their  constitution  and  morals.  A  liquid 
of  this  kind  was  formerly  sold  in  the 
apothecaries'  shops,  drawn  firom  the  juni- 
per berry ;  but  distillera  have  now  com- 
pletely supplanted  the  trade  of  the  apothe- 
cary, and  sell  it  under  the  name  ot  gene- 
va, or  gin,  of  which,  it  is  believed,  jumper- 
berries  make  no  part  of  the  composition. 
It  is  composed  of  oil  of  turpentine  and 
malt  spirits.  A  better  sort  is  said  to  be 
drawn  off;  by  a  slow  £re^  fiom  juniper- 
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berries,  proof^iiits  and  water,  in  the  pro* 
portion  of  three  pounds  of  berries  to  four 
gallons  of  water  and  ten  of  spirit.  The 
celebrated  Holland  geneva  is  manufac- 
tured chiefly  at  a  village  near  Rotterdam^ 
from  the  same  materials,  French  brandy 
being  used  instead  of  malt  spirits. 

Genevieve  ^, — 1.  St  Genevieve ;  bom  at 
Nanterre,  about  five  miles  from  Paris,  ih 
the  year  423,  about  the  time  of  Phara- 
mond,  the  first  king  of  France.  St  Ger- 
main, bishop  of  Auxerre,  observing  in  her, 
when  yet  veiy  young,  a  particular  disposi- 
tion to  sanctity,  advised  her  to  take  a  vow 
of  perpetual  virginity,  which  she  accord- 
ingly aid  in  the  presence  of  the  bishop  of 
Paris.  After  the  death  of  her  parents, 
she  went  to  Paris.  The  city  was  about 
to  be  deserted,  when  Attila,  with  his  Huns, 
broke  into  France ;  but  Genevieve  assured 
the  inhabitants  of  complete  security,  if 
tliev  would  seek  it  by  fervent  prayers. 
Attila  took  his  course  from  Champagne  to 
Orleans,  returned  thence  into  Champagne, 
without  touching  Paris,  and  was  defeated 
in  451.  By  this  event,  Genevieve's  repu- 
tation was  established.  In  a  time  of  fam- 
ine, she  went  along  the  river  Seine,  from 
city  to  city,  and  soon  returned  with  12 
large  vessels  loaded  with  grain,  which 
she  distributed  gratuitouslv  among  the 
suflerers.  This  increased  her  authority, 
and  she  was  highly  honored  by  Merovce- 
us  and  Chilperic.  Nothing,  however,  con- 
tributed more  to  her  reputation  for  sancti- 
ty, than  the  circumstance,  that,  from  her 
15th  to  her  50th  year,  she  ate  nothing  but 
barley-bread,  except  that  she  took  some 
beans  every  two  or  three  weeks,  and,  after 
her  50th  year,  some  fish  and  milk.  In 
460,  she  built  a  church  over  the  graves  of 
St  Dionysius  Rusticus  and  Eleutherius, 
near  the  village  of  Chasteville,  where  Da- 
eobert  afterwards  founded  the  abbey  of 
St  Denys.  She  died  in  499  or  501,  and 
her  body  was  placed  in  the  subterraneous 
chapel  which  St  Denys  had  consecrated 
to  &e  aposdes  Paul  and  Peter.  Clovis, 
by  her  request,  built  a  church  over  it, 
which  was  afterwards  called  by  her  name, 
as  was  also  the  abbey  that  was  founded 
there.  Another  church,  consecrated  to 
diis  saint,  was  built  adjoining  to  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame.  Her  reliques  are 
preserved  in  the  former.  The  church 
celebrates  die  Sd  of  January,  the  day  on 
which  she  died,  in  honor  of  her.  With 
this  saint  must  not  be  confounded,-— 2. 
another  St  Genevieve,  countess  palatine, 
by  buih  duchess  of  Brabant,  who,  having 
been  accused  of  adulter}',  was  condemned 
to  die,  by  her  husband,  Siegfried.    Being 
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8aved,  however,  by  the  protection  of  Heav- 
en, she  lived  eiz  years  in  a  cavern,  upon 
nothing  but  herbs.  She  was  finally  found, 
aond  canied  home  by  her  husband,  who, 
in  the  mean  time,  had  become  reconciled 
to  her.  Among  the  old  German  national 
tales  (FolkMi^),  there  is  one  entitled 
Emt  sehdne  anmuUviee  und  lesensuHirdif^ 
Hiatorie  von  dor  uruchddi^  bebrengUn  hed, 
P/ahrr&fin  (knoveva,  we  ea  t&  in  Ah- 
weaerSieU  ikns  heniiebm  Ehegmahls  er- 
gangm — A  fine  and  interesting  Story  of  St. 
Genevieve,  the  Countess  Palatme,  in  which 
is  related  what  happened  to  the  innocent 
Dame,  who  had  been  persecuted  during 
her  Absence  from  her  beloved  Husband — 
(Cologne  and  Nuremberg).  ''Of  all  the 
books  belonging  to  diis  dass,"  says  Gor- 
res,  ''the  history  of  Genevieve  is  undoubt- 
edly the  most  elaborate  and  complete ;  in 
some  parts  perfect,  and,  in  its  unassuming 
simplicity,  not  surpassed  by  any  other 
wonc  of  the  kind.  It  is  written  in  a  mov- 
ing, innocent  style,  simple,  unadorned, 
and  spreading,  as  it  were,  around  itself  a 
shade  of  sacred  feehng.* 

Genois-Khan.  This  renowned  con- 
queror was  the  son  of  a  Mongol  chief- 
tain, by  the  name  of  Yezonkai,  or  Yzon- 
kai,  whose  jurisdiction  extended  over  30 
or  40  clams,  but  who,  at  die  same  time, 
paid  tribute  to  the  Tartar  Khans,  or  Kins, 
then  bearing  sway  over  f^astem  Tartaiy 
and  the  north  of  China.  Gengis-Khan 
was  bom  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  559, 
or  A.  D.  1163—64,  and  received  the 
name  of  Temudjyn.  The  talents  of  the 
youth  were  so  well  cultivated  by  his 
teacher,  Karakhar,  that,  at  the  early  age 
of  13,  he  was  able  to  govern  the  little  do- 
main which,  as  the  first  born  son,  he  in- 
herited fix>m  his  j&ther.  The  heads  of 
the  tribes  and  fiunilies  imder  his  jurisdic- 
tion imagined  it  would  be  an  easy  mat- 
ter to  dispossess  the  stripling  of  his  terri- 
tory, or  to  withdraw  themselves  from  his 
dominion.  But  he  immediately  led  an 
army  of  30,000  men,  in  person,  against  the 
rebels,  and,  after  one  undecisive  battle, 
entirely  vanquished  them  in  a  second,  and 
rewarded  his  soldiers  with  the  spoils,  of 
which  the  prisoners,  who  were  treated  as 
slaves,  made  a  part  Many  of  these,  how- 
ever, who  were  distinguished  for  their 
rank  and  influence,  were  plunged,  by  the 
conqueror^  orders,  into  70  ves^  of  boil- 
ing water, — a  fit  prelude  to  die  number- 
less cruelties  by  which  he  was  afterwards 
to  spread  terror  through  Asia.  A  great 
nuniber  of  tribes  now  combined  their 
forces  against  him.  But  he  found  a  pow- 
erful protector  in  the  great  Khan  of  the 


Karaite  Mongols,  Oung,  who  gave  him  hia 
daughter  in  marriage.  Hiis  occasioned 
a  war  with  a  discarded  rival  The  partiea 
met  at  the  foot  of  the  Altai  roountaiBB^ 
and  a  great  battle  was  on  the  point  of  b^ 
ing  fought,  when  the  &ther-in-law,  tenrn 
fied  by  the  approaching  danger,  retreatod 
fipom  the  field.  Gengis  obeenred  thk  de- 
sertion in  time,  and  immediately  intrench- 
ed himself  between  Onon  and  Tuh, 
whence  he  could  render  aid  to  the  Kara- 
ite troops,  who  were  exposed  to  the  veD- 
ceance  of  the  enemy.  This  noble  couk- 
duct  restored  peace  between  the  fiitfaer 
and  son,  but  only  for  a  short  time.  In 
1203,  they  fbrmaUy  declared  war  agunsl 
each  other,  and  Oung  lost  in  botde  man 
than  iOfiOQ  men,  and  was  killed  in  lios 
flight  The  victor,  however,  found  a  new 
and  more  formidable  adversary  in  Tay- 
ank,  the  chieftain  of  the  Naiman  Tieurtaia 
A  batde  was  fought  on  the  banks  of  the 
Altai.  Tayank  was  wounded,  and  died  in 
the  flight,  afler  seeing  his  soldiers  col 
down  to  the  last  man.  This  agnal  vic- 
tory secured  to  the  conqueror  the  doimii- 
ion  of  a  great  part  of  die  Mongol  teni- 
tory,  and  the  possession  of  the  capital, 
Kara-Korom.  In  the  ^ring  of  die  Al- 
lowing year,  he  held  a  sort  of  diet  in 
Bloun  Youldouk,  the  land  of  his  birth, 
where  deputies  assembled  from  all  the 
hordes  subject  to  him.  This  body  confer- 
red on  him  the  crown,  and  proclaimed 
him  Kkakan,  or  gnat  Khan,  in  presence 
of  the  army.  At  the  same  time,  a  devout 
Khaman,  who  was  highly  venerated  by 
the  Mongols,  prophesied  that  he  would 
reign  over  the  whole  earth,  and  oom- 
manded  lum  to  be  called  henceforth,  not 
Temudjyn,  but  Crengis-Khan,  In  the 
same  assembly,  die  emperor  promulgated 
a  military  and  civil  code  of  laws,  which  is 
still  known  in  Asia  by  the  name  of  Fza 
€kvgis  Khany,  This  code  is  grounded 
on  monotheism,  though  Gengis  did  net 
profess  any  particular  religious  creed.  He 
did  not  give  the  slightest  preference  tt> 
any  one  over  another.  AU  men  of  merit, 
whatever  their  faith  might  be,  were 
welcome  at  his  court  Gengis  also  caus- 
ed many  books  in  various  languages, 
such  as  the  Thibetan,  the  Persian,  and 
the  Arabian,  to  be  translated  into  die 
Mongol  language,  an  example  which  was 
imitated  by  his  successors,  so  that  the 
Mongols  soon  took  rank  among  the  refiiv- 
ed  nations  of  Asia.  The  prophecy  at  the 
coronation  of  the  great  Khan  so  animal- 
ed  the  spirit  of  his  soldiers,  that  tbey 
were  easily  led  on  to  new  wars.  The 
beautiful  and  extensive  country  of  the 
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Oigura,  in  the  centre  of  Tartary,  had  long 
excited  his  desires.  This  nation,  more 
distinguished  for  its  literaiy  refinement 
than  its  martial  prowess,  was  easily 
subdued,  and  Gengis-Khan  was  now  mas- 
ter of  the  greatest  part  of  Tartary.  Soon 
after,  several  Tartar  tribes  put  themselves 
under  his  dominion;  and,  in  1209,  he 
passed  the  sreat  wall,  and  sent  troops  to 
Leatong  ana  PetschelL  The  conquest  of 
China  occupied  the  Mongols  more  than 
three  years.  The  capita),  then  called  Yerir 
kmgj  now  PMn,  was  taken  by  storm,  in 
1205,  and  plundered.  The  confiafration 
lasted  a  month.  The  murder  of  the  am- 
bassadors, whom  Gengis-Khan  had  sent 
to  the  king  of  Kharism,  occasioned  the 
invafflon  of  Turkestan,  in  1218,  with  an 
army  of  700,000  men.  The  first  conflict 
was  terrible,  but  undecisive.  The  sons  of - 
Geneis-Klian  showed  themselves  worthy 
of  meir  father.  The  Kharismans  lost 
160,000  men.  1219,  the  Mongols  pushed 
their  conquests  still  fiirther.  The  two 
great  cities  of  Bochara  and  Samarcand 
made  the  greatest  resistance.  They  were 
stormed,  plundered,  burnt,  and  more  than 
200,000  men  destroyed  with  them.  We 
must  here  lament  the  destruction  of  the 
valuable  libraries  of  Bochara — a  city  fa- 
mous through  all  Asia  for  its  institutions 
o€  learning.  Seven  years  in  succession 
was  the  conqueror  busy  in  the  work  of 
destruction,  pillage  and  subjugation,  and 
extended  his  dominions  to  the  bonks  of 
the  Dnieper,  where  also  the  grand-duke 
of  Kiew  and  the  duke  of  TchemikofiT 
were  taken  prisoners.  He  had  at  one 
time  thought  of  putting  to  death  all  the 
natives  of  China,  turning  the  cultivated 
fields  into  pastures,  and  making  it  the 
residence  of  a  few  men,  who  were  no 
longer  able  to  do  militaty  service.  But 
one  of  his  counsellors,  Tletchusay,  strong- 
ly opposed  the  measure.  The  conqueror 
now  resolved*  to  return  to  his  capital,  Ka- 
ta-Korom.  Here  his  family  came  as  far 
as  the  banks  of  the  river  Tula,  to  meet 
him,  and  received  him  with  the  liveliest 
joy.  He  showed,  on  this  occasion,  that  he 
was  not  destitute  of  feeling.  Of  his  nu- 
merous grand-children,  he  caused  two  to 
be  educated  according  to  a  system  of  his 
own.  In  1225,  though  more  than  60 
Tears  old,  he  marched  in  person,  at  the 
head  of  his  whole  army,  against  the  king 
of  Tangut,  who  had  given  shelter  to  two 
of  his  enemies,  and  had  refused  to  give 
them  up.  The  Mongols  marched  through 
the  desert  of  Cobi,  in  winter,  into  the  heart 
of  the  enemy's  countrv,  where  they  were 
met  by  an  army  of  500,000  men.    A  great 


battle  was  fought  on  a  pliun  of  ice  formed 
by  the  firozen  Karamoran,  in  which  the 
kmg  of  Tangut  was  totally  defeated,  with 
the  loss  of  300,000  men.  The  victor  re- 
mained some  time  in  his  newly  subdued 
provinces,  fiiom  which  he  also  sent  two 
of  his  sons  to  complete  the  conquest  of 
Northern  China.  Meantime  the  siege  of 
the  capital  of  Tangut,  Nankin,  was  zeal- 
ously prosecuted.  The  city  at  length 
yielded,  and,  like  the  others,  was  given  up 
to  fire  and  sword.  But  the  foundation  of 
a  Mongol  monarchy  in  China  was  reserv- 
ed for  his  grandson.  On  this  expedition, 
Grengis-Khan  felt  his  death  approacliing. 
He  summoned  his  children  together,  en- 
joined union  upon  them,  and  gave  them 
the  wisest  advice  for  the  government  of 
the  extensive  states  which  he  left  them, 
and  which  stretched  1200  leagues  in 
length.  He  di^d,  surrounded  by  his 
friends,  in  die  bosom  of  victory,  August 
24, 1227,  in  the  66th  year  of  his  a^e,  and 
the  52d  of  his  reign.  Tlie  ambition  of 
this  conqueror  cost  the  human  race  fit>m 
five  to  six  millions  of  persons,  of  every 
age  and  sex.  Besides  tliis,  he  destroyed 
a  vast  number  of  monuments  of  art,  and 
valuable  manuscripts,  which  were  deposit- 
ed in  the  cities  of  Balk,  Bochara,  Samar- 
cand, Pekin,  and  other  places.  He  was 
interred,  with  great  pomp,  at  Tangut,  not 
far  from  the  place  where  he  died,  under 
a  tree  remarkable  for  the  enormous  size 
of  its  branches.  He  had  himself  chosen 
tills  spot  for  his  burial  place.  Before  he 
died,  he  divided  his  territories  among  the 
four  princes  whom  he  had  by  the  firat  of 
his  four  legitimate  wives.  A  great  part 
of  tlie  empire  of  Gfengis-Khan,  however, 
came  into  the  hands  of  Kublai,  who  is 
considered  as  the  founder  of  the  Mongol 
dynasty  in  China. 

Genius.  The  Genii  of  the  Romans 
were  the  same  as  the  demons  of  the 
Greeks.  According  to  the  belief  of  the 
Romans  (says  Wleland),  which  was 
common  to  almost  all  nations,  every  per- 
son had  his  own  Genius ;  i.  e.,  a  spiritual 
being,  which  introduced  him  into  Ufe,  ac- 
companied him  during  the  course  of  it, 
and  again  conducted  him  out  of  the  world 
at  the  close  of  liis  career.  The  Grenii  of 
women  were  called  Junone9.  Male  servants 
swore  by  the  Genius  of  their  master,  fe- 
male ones  by  the  Juno  of  their  mistress, 
and  the  whole  Roman  empire  by  the 
Genius  of  Augustus,  and  of  hissuccessora. 
As  the  rehgion  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
in  general  was  connected  with  no  distinct 
and  setded  system,  but  their  whole  creed 
was  indefinite,   wavering  and  arbitrary, 
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to  there  was  nothing  determined  on  this 
subject ;  and  every  one,  according  to  his 
pleasure,  believed  either  in  two  Genii,  a 
white  and  good  one,  to  whom  he  was  in- 
debted for  the  favorable  events  of  his  life, 
and  a  black  and  evil  one,  to  whom  he  as- 
cribed all  his  misfortunes ;  or  in  but  one, 
who,  as  Horace  (Episdes,  ii,  2,)  says,  was 
black  and  white  at  the  same  time,  and, 
according  to  the  behavior  of  a  man,  his 
friend  or  enemy.  From  this  opinion 
originated  the  expressions  ''to  have  an 
incensed  Genius,"  "to  reconcile  his  Ge- 
nius," "  to  treat  his  Genius  well,"  &c.  Tfie 
stronger,  more  powerful,  prudent,  watch- 
fiil,  in  short,  the  more  perfect  a  Genius 
was,  and  the  greater  the  friendship  which 
he  entertained  for  the  person  under  his 
protection  and  influence,  the  happier  was 
the  condition  of  that  man,  and  the  greater 
were  his  advantages  over  others.  Thus, 
for  instance,  an  Esyptian  conjurer  put 
Antony  on  his  guara  against  his  collea^e 
and  brother-in-law,  Octavianu&  ''Thy 
Genius,"  said  he,  "stands  in  fear  of  his. 
Though  great  by  nature,  and  courageous, 
yet,  as  of&n  as  he  approaches  the  Genius 
of  that  young  man,  ne  shrinks,  and  be- 
comes small  and  cowardly."  The  belief 
of  the  ancients  in  Genii  (for  not  only 
every  man,  but  every  being  in  nature,  had 
a  Genius)  was,  no  doubt,  a  consequence 
of  their  idea  of  a  divine  spirit  pervading 
the  whole  physical  world.  VVhatever 
gave  a  thing  duration,  internal  motion, 
growth,  life,  sensibility  and  soul,  was,  ac- 
cording to  their  opinion,  a  part  of  that 
common  and  universal  spirit  of  nature; 
therefore  Horace  calls  the  Genius  the  god 
qf  human  nature.  He  is  not  the  man  him- 
self^ but  he  is  what  renders  every  one  an 
individual  man.  His  individuality  de- 
pends on  the  life  of  this  man;  and,  as 
soon  as  the  latter  dies,  the  Genius  is  lost 
again  in  the  universal  ocean  of  spirit, 
from  which,  at  the  birth  of  that  man,  he 
emanated,  in  order  to  give  to  that  portion 
of  matter,  of  which  the  man  was  to  con- 
sist, an  individual  form,  and  to  animate 
this  new  form.  Horace,  therefore,  calls 
him  nwrtalem  in  unumquodque  caput  As 
the  Greeks  were  accustomed  to  clothe  all 
invisible  things,  and  all  abstract  ideas,  in 
beautiful  human  forms,  the  Genius  of  hu- 
man nature  also  received  a  pmrticular  image. 
He  was  represented  as  a  boy,  or  rather  of 
an  age  between  boyhood  and  youth,  slightly 
dressed,  in  a  garment  spangled  with  stars, 
and  wearing  a  wreatli  of  flowers,  or  a 
branch  of  maple,  or  naked,  and  witli  wings, 
like  tlje  Genius  in  the  villa  Borghese,  of 
whose  beauty  Wiuckelmann  speaks  with 


so  much  enthufliasm^-Tfae  JinDs  of  the 
East,  conunonly  translated  Germ^  seem  to 
be  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  Devalabs 
and  Rakshasas  of  the  Hindoo  mytholo- 
gy. They  were  never  worshipped  by  the 
Arabs,  nor  considered  as  any  thing  more 
than  the  agents  of  the  Deity.  Since  the 
establishment  of  Mohammedaiusm,  in- 
deed, they  have  been  described  as  invisi- 
ble spirits ;  and  their  feats  and  deformi- 
ties, which  figure  in  romance,  are  as  little 
believed  by  the  Asiatics  as  the  tales  of 
Arthur^s  round  table  are  by  ouiselres. 
They  are  supposed  to  be  a  class  of  inter- 
mediate beings,  between  angels  and  men, 
of  a  grosser  fabric  than  the  former,  and 
more  active  and  powerful  than  the  latter. 
Some  of  them  are  good,  others  bad ;  and 
they  are,  hke  men,  capable  of  future  sal- 
vation or  condemnation.  Their  existence 
as  superhuman  beings  is  indeed  maia- 
tained  by  the  Mussuhnan  doctors,  but 
that  has  uttle  connexion  with  their  char- 
acter and  functions  as  delineated  by  the 
poets.  In  poetry,  they  are  described  as 
the  children  and  subjects  of  Jan  ibn  Jan, 
under  whom,  as  their  sole  monarch,  they 
possessed  the*  world  for  2000  years,  till 
their  disobedience  called  down  the  wrath 
of  tlie  Most  High,  and  the  angel  Iblis, 
or  Eblis,  was  sent  to  chastise  and  govern 
them.  After  completely  routing  Jan  ibn 
Jan,  Iblis  succeeded  to  his  dignity  ;  but, 
mming  rebel  himself,  he  was  afl^wards 
dethroned,  and  condemned  to  eternal 
punishment.  The  Afrits  and  Ghouk,  hide- 
ous spectres,  assuming  various  fomis^  fre- 
quenting ruins,  woods,  and  wild,  desolate 
places,  and  making  men,  and  other  living 
oeings,  their  prey,  are  oflen  confounded 
with  the  Jinns,  or  Divs,  of  Peraan  ro- 
mance, though  probably  they  are  of  Ara- 
bian origin,  and  only  engrailed  in  later 
times  on  the  my  tliological  system  of  Persia 
and  India. 

Genius  is  something  in  human  nature, 
BO  mysterious,  that  it  with  difficulty  ad- 
mits of  a  precise  definition.  It  takes  its 
name  from  the  Latin  word  gerdus.  (See 
the  preceding  artide.)  Genius  combines 
opposite  intellectual  qualities ;  the  deepest 
penetration  with  the  liveliest  fancy;  the 
greatest  quickness  with  the  most  indefat- 
igable diligence,  and  the  most  resolute 
perseverance ;  the  boldest  enterprise  ^^-ith 
tlie  soundest  discretion.  It  discovers  it- 
self, by  effecting,  in  any  department  of  hu- 
man action,  something  extraordinaiy.  To 
what  is  old  it  gives  a  new  form;  or  it 
invents  tlie  new ;  and  its  own  productions 
are  altogether  original.  Hence  originali- 
ty is  a  necessaiy  consequ^ce  of  genius ; 
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and  there  is  a  pleonasm  in  the  phrase 
<*  original  genius.**  The  Quality  of  genius 
detennines  beforehand,  toat  the  nuin  in 
whom  it  is  found  possesses  ability  su- 
perior to  that  of  others  of  his  race ;  abil- 
ity which  opens  new  paths  for  itself.  It 
is,  therefore,  a  particiuar  modification  of 
the  conunon  nature.  In  a  word,  genius 
pertcdns  to  individuahty,  and  as  this  is 
mcomprehensible,  so  that  cannot  be  de- 
fined, but  must  be  considered  as  some- 
thing innate.  We  estimate  it  higher  than 
talenty  m  the  common  acceptation  of  that 
.  term,  which,  in  the  capacity  for  originating 
in  extent  and  energy,  is  inferior  to  genius. 
Where  ordinary  powers  advance  by  slow 
degrees,  genius  soars  on  rapid  wing.  But 
genius  does  not  assume  its  dl^unctive 
character  in  every  exercise  of  its  powers. 
A  gifled  poet,  for  instance,  is  not,  there- 
fore, an  ingenious  philosopher,  nor  does 
the  statesman's  genius  include  that  of  the 
soldier.  We  distinguish  this  genius,  there- 
f(Mre,  into  various  kinds,  as  military,  poetical, 
musical,  mathemadcal  genius,  &c ;  thus, 
for  example,  Mozart  possessed  a  genius 
for  mufflc,  G6the  for  poetry,  Raphael  for 
painting,  Nevnon  for  mathematics,  Kant 
tor  philosophy,  &c  &c.  A  universal 
genius,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  phrase,  is 
what  never  has  been,  and  never  will  be 
seen,  if  we  suppose  this  to  signify  one 
who  can  excel  in  every  walk  of  science 
and  art ;  for  this  is  inconsistent  with  the 
circumstances  and  conditions  required  for 
attaining  perfection  in  each.    But  if  this 

Ehrase  be  limited  to  the  capacity  of  excel- 
ng  in  any  or  every  art  or  science  to 
which  a  man  of  genius  should  devote 
himself,  we  must  acknowledge,  that  the 
happy  constitution  of  mind  possessed  by 
such  a  man,  does  capacitate  him  so  to  ex- 
cel, the  necessary  application  of  his  mind 
to  the  subject  being  supposed.  And,  al- 
though celebrated  artists  have  seldom  ex- 
celled in  the  walks  of  science,  yet  tliere 
have  been  men,  who  have  labored  with 
equal  success  in  various  branches  of  art 
and  science;  thus  Michael  AngeJo  was 
equally  celebrated  as  a  statuary,  architect, 
and  painter;  Leibnitz,  as  a  philosopher, 
mathemadcian  and  jurisprudent 

GfcNLis  (Stephanie  Felicity  Ducrest  de 
St  Aubin,  marquise  de  Sillery),  countess 
de.  This  prolific  and  popular  authoress 
was  bom  near  Autun,  in  1746.  Mile, 
de  St  Aubin  was  celebrated  for  her  beau- 
ty and  musical  talents,  and  favorably  re- 
ceived in  the  most  disdnguished  fami- 
lies, wliere  she  had  an  opportunity  to  cul- 
tivate her  mind,  and  improve  her  knowl- 
edge of  the  world.  Count  GenJis,  who 
35* 


had  never  seen  her,  but  had  read  a  letter 
of  hers,  was  so  enraptured  widi  the  style 
in  which  it  was  wntten,  that  he  offered 
her  his  hand,  notwithstanding  her  want 
of  fortune.  The  countess,  now  become 
the  niece  of  madame  de  Montesson,  gain- 
ed adbess  to  the  house  of  Orleans,  and, 
in  1782,  was  made  governess  of  the 
duke's  children.  Her  new  duties  induced 
her  to  write  the  Thidbre  (Pj^ucation 
(1779),  AdUe  et  Thiodore  (1782)^  the  VeU- 
Ues  du  Chateau  (1784),  and  the  Jbmales  de 
la  Veriu  (1783)---works  on  education,  to 
which  the  reputation  and  station  of  the 
authoress  attracted  general  attention.  She 
conducted  the  education  of  tlie  children  en- 
tirely herself,  taking  part,  at  the  same  time, 
m  the  other  affairs  of  the  hduse  of  Or- 
leans. It  appears,  from  her  writings,  that 
she  was  favorably  disposed  towards  tlie 
revolution;  that  slie  had  received  Potion 
and  Barr^re  in  her  house,  and  had  been 
present  in  the  sessions  of  the  Jacobins. 
She,  however,  left  France  as  early  as  1791. 
She  relates  herself,  in  her  Pricis  de  ma 
ConduUey  that  Potion  conducted  her  to 
London,  diat  she  might  meet  with  no  ob- 
structions to  her  journey.  About  the  time 
of  the  September  massacres  (1792),  the 
duke  of  Orleans  recalled  her  to  Paris. 
As  the  governess  of  the  young  duchess 
of  Orleans,  and  the  friend  and  confidant  of 
the  father,  she  had  become  suspected.  She 
therefore  retired,  with  the  princess,  to 
Toumay,  where  she  married  ner  adoptive 
daughter,  the  beautiful  Pamela,  to  lord 
Fitzgerald.  Here  she  saw  general  Du- 
mouriez,  and  followed  him  to  St  Amand. 
Not  approving  of  the  plan  of  the  general 
(who  nad  the  sons  of  the  duke  of  Orleans 
with  him)^  to  march  to  Paris  and  over- 
tlurow  the  repubhc,  she  retired  with  the 
princess  to  Switzerland,  in  April,  1793, 
where  she  lived  in  a  convent  at  Brem- 
garten,  a  few  miles  &om  Zurich.  The 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  having 
then  gone  to  join  her  aunt,  the  princess  of 
Cond6,  at  Friburg,  madame  de  Genlls  re- 
tired with  her  foster-daughter,  Henriette 
Sercy,  who  was  now  alone  left  to  lier„  to 
Altona,  in  1794,  where,  in  monastic  soli- 
tude, she  devoted  herself  entirely  to  liter- 
ature. At  a  country  seat  in  the  territory 
of  Holstein,  she  wrote  the  Chevaliera  m 
Cygne  (Hamburg,  1795) — a  novel  which 
contains  many  republican  expressions,  and 
very  free  descriptions.  It  appeared  in 
1805,  in  Paris,  with  many  alterations.  In 
1795,  she  published  Pr6ci8  de  la  Condidte 
de  Madame  de  Getdis.  At  the  end  of  this 
work  there  is  a  letter  to  her  eldest  pupil 
subjoined^  in  which  she  exhorts  him  not 
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to  accept  the  crown  if  ever  it  should  be  of- 
fered to  hiin,  because  the  French  republic 
seemed  to  rest  upon  moral  and  just  foun- 
dations. When  Bonaparte  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  government,  she  returned 
to  France,  and  received  fit)m  him  a  house, 
and,  in  1805,  a  pension  of  6000  francs. 
Her  numerous  works  (upwards  of  90  vol- 
umes), among  which  the  HiMre  cTJErfw- 
C€duni,  MadetnoiselU  de  Clermont^  and 
Madame  de  la  VaUQrey  appear  to  be  the 
best,  are  distinguished  by  their  pleasing 
style  and  noble  sentiments.  Most  of  the 
works  of  madame  de  Genlis  belong  to 
the  class  of  historical  novels.  Lady 
Morgan,  in  her  work  on  France,  gives  a 
fevorable  description  of  her.  (For  further 
information,  see  tlie  Mhnoirea  htidUs  de 
Mad,laComt.deGenUs,gurlel^meSU€ie€t 
la  lUooiution  Francaise^  depuia  1756  juS' 
qa^h  no9  Joura  (Paris,  1625,  8  vol- 
umes). 

Genoa  ;  a  Sardinian  dukedom,  and  a 
city  on  the  Mediterranean  sea,  which  here 
forms  the  gulf  of  Genoa.  The  city  con- 
tains 76,000  inhabitants,  15,000  houses, 
and  is  about  a  league  in  diameter.  On  the 
land  side,  it  is  surrounded  by  a  double  line 
of  fortifications :  the  outer  ones  are  extend- 
ed beyond  tlie  hills  which  overlook  the 
city.  The  spacious  harbor  is  enclosed 
and  made  secure  by  two  moles,  and  the 
city  lies  in  a  semicircular  form  around  iL 
It  was  made  a  free  port  in  1751.  In  the 
small  inner  harbor,  called  Darsena,  vessels 
find  shelter  from  every  wind.  Genoa  has 
been  styled  the  magnificerU,  the  prmuL, 
partly  because  of  its  Sue  situation,  like  an 
amphitheatre  on  the  sea,  with  overhang- 
ing mountains ;  and  partly  on  account  of 
the  splendid  palaces  of  the  wealthv  no- 
bility. From  the  sea,  Genoa  makes  a 
grand  appearance;  but,  notwithstanding 
Its  numerous  palaces,  one  can  scarce  pro- 
nounce it  really  beautiful ;  for,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  confined  site,  and  of  its  be- 
ing on  a  declivity,  the  streets  are  mostly 
narrow,  dirty,  and  so  steep,  that  but  few 
of  them  can  be  passed  in  carriages,  or  on 
hcmeback.  Hence  the  people  make  their 
visits  in  sedans,  if  tlie  weather  is  Imd, 
which  are  carried  behind  them,  when  the 
weather  is  line.  There  are,  however, 
some  streets  which  are  broad  and  regular, 
particulariy  that  called  BaUn,  and  the  ele- 
gant new  street,  in  which  are  many  pal- 
aces with  marble  fronts.  Among  the 
buildings  tlius  distinguished  are  the  ca- 
thedra], the  palace  of  the  fonner  dose, 
the  palaces  of  Balbi  and  Dona,  and  die 
Jesuit  college,  rebuilt  in  1817.  Tlie  city 
has  an  aqueduct,  ^n:hich  supplies  it  with 


water  from  fountain^  and  fine  walks.  A 
considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  c^e- 
oil  and  fruit  There  are  also  manufac- 
tures of  silks,  of  some  importance,  par- 
ticularly the  black  stufis,  velvet,  damask, 
and  stockings,  which  empby  about  1500 
looms  ;  also  of  cloth,  cotton  hose,  hats, 
macfiroui,  candied  fiaiits,  chocolate,  wliite 
lead,  &c.  The  silk  is  obtained  pardy  in 
the  province  itself,  and  is  also  brought 
from  the  rest  of  Italy,  especially  Calabna, 
Sicily,  the  island  of  Cyprus  and  Syria. 
Genoa  is  now  the  seat  of^  an  archbisliop, 
and  possesses  a  senate,  a  high  court,  and 
commercial  tribunal,  a  university,  three 
literary  societies,  a  trading  company,  es- 
tablished in  1816,  St.  George's  bonk,  and 
a  marine  school  The  late  republic,  and 
present  duchy  of  Genoa,  containing  2330 
square  miles,  and  590,500  inhabitants,  » 
bounded  east  by  Lucca  and  Tuscany, 
west  and  north  by  Savoy,  Piedmont  and 
Lombardy,  and  south  by  the  sea.  It  was 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  eastern  and 
the  western  {Bmera  di  Levanie  and  Ei- 
viera  ^  PonenU),  In  the  former  lie  Ge- 
noa and  Sestri  di  Levante ;  in  the  latt^, 
VintimieUa,  San  Remo,  Savona,  Finale. 
Along  me  north  side  appear  the  Apen- 
nines, which  extend  in  neighbcMring  masses, 
nearly  to  the  coast  The  tenitoiy  is,  not- 
withiianding  the  mountainous  nature  of 
the  country,  very  fertile.  The  nobility  are 
remarkable  for  their  learning  and  sood 
morals,  the  people  for  their  epmi  and  in- 
dusdry.  The  original  inhabitants  of  the 
countiy  were  the  Ligurians,  who  were 
conquered  by  the  Romans,  during  the  in- 
terval between  the  first  and  second  Punic 
war.  After  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
empire  in  the  West,  they  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Lombards,  and  with  them  became 
subject  to  the  Franks.  Afler  the  down- 
fell  of  the  empire  of  Chariemagne,  Genoa 
erected  itself  mto  a  republic,  and,  till  the 
11th  century,  shared  the  fortunes  of  the 
cities  of  Lombardy.  The  situation  of  the 
city  was  favorable  to  commerce,  and  it 
pursued  the  trade  of  the  Levant,  even 
earlier  than  Venice.  The  acquisitions  of 
the  Genoese  on  the  continent  gave  rise, 
as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury, to  violent  contentions  with  the  en- 
terprising and  industrious  merchants  and 
tradesmen  of  Pisa,  who  became  their  near 
neighbors,  after  Geuoa  had  made  itself 
master  of  the  gulf  of  Spezzia.  In  1174, 
Genoa  possessed  Montferrat,  Monaco, 
Nizza,  M!arBeil]e&  almost  the  whole  coast 
of  Provence,  and  the  island  of  Corsica. 
The  quarrel  with  the  Pisans  continued 
over  two  hundred  yeais^  and  peace  was 
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not  concladed  until  Genoa  had  destroyed 
the  harbor  of  Pisa,  and  conquered  the 
island  of  Elba.  Not  less  Tiolent  was  the 
contest  with  Venice,  which  was  fiist  ter- 
minated in  1282,  by  the  peace  of  Turin. 
As  it  was  the  dominion  over  the  western 
part  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  formed 
the  subject  of  dispute  with  Pisa,  so,  in  the 
war  with  Venice,  it  was  contended  which 
should  possess  the  eastern  portion  of  that 
sea.  The  Grenoese  made  commercial 
treaties  with  the  di^rent  nations  of  the 
Levant  Their  superiority  in  trade  was 
at  its  highest  point  at  the  time  of  the  re- 
vival of  the  Gneco-Byzantine  empire, 
about  the  middle  of  the  13th  century. 
Lon^  before  had  the  inactivity  of  Con- 
stantinople allowed  the  Genoese  to  obtain 
a  large  share  in  the  commerce  of  the  Gre- 
cian states.  But  when  the  Genoese  took 
possession  of  the  town  of  Caffa,  now 
Feodosia,  in  the  peninsula  of  Crimea  (see 
CqffaX,  they  also  acquired  the  control  of 
the  Black  sea,  and  obtained  die  rich  com- 
modities of  India  by  the  way  of  the  Cas- 
pian. If  Crenoa  had  adopted  a  wise  co- 
lonial system,  and  had  known  how  to  bind 
her  settlements  together  by  a  common  in- 
terest, and  to  knit  them,  as  it  were,  to  the 
parent  state,  she  would  have  held  the 
mst  rank  among  the  commercial  nations 
at  the  end  of  the  middle  ages.  After  the 
conquest  of  Constantinople,  by  Mahomet 
11,  in  1453,  the  Genoese  soon  suffered  for 
the  aid  they  had  imprudentiy  afforded 
the  Turks.  Mahomet  took  firom  them 
their  settiements  on  the  Black  sea,  in  1475. 
They  still,  it  is  true,  carried  on,  for  a  long 
time,  a  lucrative  trade  with  the  inhabit- 
ants of  this  region ;  but  at  last  all  access 
to  this  branch  of  trade  was  denied  them 
by  tiie  Turks.  Even  the  commercial  in- 
tercourse which  the  Tartars  of  the  Cri- 
mea had  for  a  considerable  time  main- 
tained with  Genoa,  in  their  own  ships, 
was  cut  off  by  Turkish  jealousy. 
While  the  power  and  commercial  rank  of 
Genoa  were  attaining  their  height  by 
means  of  their  foreign  trade  and  acquisi- 
tions of  territory,  the  city  was  internally 
convulsed  by  civil  discord  and  party 
spirit.  The  hostility  of  the  democrats  and 
aristocrats,  and  the  different  parties  among 
the  latter,  occasioned  continual  disorder. 
In  1S39,  a  chief  magistrate,  the  dose,  was 
elected  for  life,  by  the  people :  but  he 
had  not  sufficient  influence  to  reconcile 
the  contending  parties.  A  council  was 
appointed  to  aid  him ;  yet,  after  all  attempts 
to  restore  order  to  the  state,  there  was  no 
internal  tranquillity ;  indeed,  the  city  some- 
times submitted  to  a  foreign  yoke,  in  or- 


der to  get  rid  of  tibe  disastrous  anarchy 
which  the  conflict  of  parties  produced. 
In    the    midst    of   this   confusion,  St. 
Georee's   bank  {compera  di  S.  Georgio), 
was  foimded.    It  owed  its  origin  to  the 
loans  furnished  by  the  wealthy  citizens  to 
the  state,   and  was  conscientiously  sup- 
ported by  the  alternately  dominant  par- 
ties.   In  1528,  tiie  disturbed  state  regain- 
ed tranquillity  and  order,  which  lasted  till 
the  end  of  the  18th  centuir.    The  form 
of  government   established  was  a  strict 
aristocracy.    The  doge  was  elected  to  be 
the  head  of  the  state.    He  was  required 
to  be  50  vears  of  age,  and  to  reside  in  the 
palace  of  the  republic  {palazxa  ddUt  ti^' 
noria),  where  also  the  senate  held  their 
meetings.    The  do^  had    the  right  of 
proposing  all  laws  in  the  senate.    With- 
out his   acquiescence,  the  senate  could 
pass  no  decree ;  and  the  orders  of  the  gov- 
ernment were  issued  in  his  name.     He 
continued  in  office  no  longer  than  two 
years,  after  which  he  became  a  senator 
and  procurator,  and,  at  the  expiration  of 
Ave  vears,  was  again  eligible  to  the  office 
of  chief  magistrate.    The  doge  was  as- 
sisted in  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment by  twelve  ^vemors  and  eight  procu- 
rators (not  counting  such  as  had  previous- 
ly held  the  office  of  doge),  who  like- 
wise retained  their  office  two  years.  They 
constituted  the  privy  council,  who,  with 
the  doge,  had  cnarge  of  all  state  affiuia. 
The  procurators  had  charge  of  the  public 
treasury  and  state  revenue.     The  sove- 
reignty was   possessed,  in   the  first   in- 
stance, by  the  great  council,  composed  of 
300  members,  amonc  whom  were  all  the 
Grenoese   nobles,  ^o  had  reached  the 
age  of  22  years.    Secondly,  by  the  small- 
er council,  connsting  of  100  members. 
Both  had  a  right  to  deliberate  with  the 
governors   and  procurators   upon    laws, 
customs,  levies  and  taxes ;  in  which  cases 
the  majority  of  votes  decided.    It  belong- 
ed to  the  smaller  council  to  negotiate  re- 
specting war  and  peace,  and  foreicrn  alli- 
ances ;  and  the  consent  of  four  fifths,  at 
least,  of  the  members,  was  required  for 
the  passage  of  a  law.    The  nobility  were 
divided  into  two  classes — the  old  and  new. 
To  the  old  belonged,  besides  the  families 
of  Grimaldi,  Fieschi,  Doria,  Spino]a,24 
others,  vrho  stood  nearest  them  in  age, 
wealth  and  consequence.    The  new  no- 
bility comprised  437  fiunilies.    The  doge 
might  be  taken  fix>m  the  old  or  new  no- 
bles, indiscrinunately.    By  littie  and  little, 
Genoa   lost   all  her  foreign  possesfidons. 
Corsica,  the  last  of  all,  revoked  in  1730, 
and  was  ceded,in  1768, to  France.  When 
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the  iieigfaborinff  countries  submitted  to  the 
French  in  1797,  the  neutrality,  which  the 
lepublic  had  stricdy  observed,  did  not  save 
their  fluctuating  government  fix>m  ruin. 
Bonaparte  gave  them  a  new  constitution, 
formed  upon  the  principles  of  the  Freneh 
representative  system.  Two  years  after- 
wards, a  portion  of  the  Genoese  territory 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Austrjans ;  but 
the  fate  of  Genoa  was  decided  by  the 
batde  of  Marengo.  A  provisional  govern- 
ment was  established,  and,  in  1802,  it  re- 
ceived a  new  constitution,  as  die  Ligurian 
republic  The  doge  was  assisted  by  39 
senators,  and  a  council  of  72  members,  as 
representatives  of  the  people,  wliich  met 
annually,  examined  the  government  ac- 
counts, and  approved  the  laws  proposed 
to  them  by  the  senate.  The  memben  of 
the  council  were  elected  by  three  col- 
leges, and  consisted  of  900  kmded  pro- 
prietors, 200  merchants,  and  100  men  of 
the  literaiy  professions.  The  republic 
also  acquired  some  increase  of  territory, 
and  had,  in  1804,  a  population  exceeding 
600,000.  Its  naval  force,  wliich  was  so 
formidable  in  the  middle  ages,  now  con- 
sists only  of  from  four  to  six  galievs,  and 
some  armed  barques.  The  land  force 
comprises  two  German  regiments  of  gov- 
ernment guards,  3000  national  troops, 
and  2000  militia.  The  shipping  trade  was, 
in  June,  1805,  when  the  repul)lic  was  in- 
corporated witii  the  French  empire,  but 
the  shadow  of  its  former  greamess,  and 
extended  no  further  than  to  Italy,  the 
south  of  France,  Spain  and  Portugal 
Before  the  last  wars  m  Europe,  the  Gen- 
oese supplied  a  great  part  of  Italy  with 
eastern  spices,  which  were  brousht  to 
them  by  the  Dutch,  with  sugar  and  cof- 
fee, partly  from  Lisbon,  and  pardy  from 
Marseilles,  and  with  fish  and  salt  Ships 
from  Ilambuig  brought  Saxon  linen  and 
clodi.  The  carrying  trade  of  Genoa  was 
of  conseauence,  but  the  most  important 
branch  or  its  business  was  its  deahngs  in 
money  and  exchange.  Many  of  the  Eu- 
ropean states,  Spain  particularly,  were 
debtors  to  the  bank  of  Genoa,  and  to 
wealthy  individuals  in  the  city.  The 
bonk  was,  in  part,  for  loans,  and  partly  for 
deposit  It  possessed  some  fine  territo- 
ries, and  its  income  was  over  ten  mil- 
lions of  French  hvres.  The  administra- 
tion of  its  concerns  was  committed  to 
eight  directors,  and  it  had  jurisdiction  over 
its  own  officers.  But  the  more  frequentiy 
the  state  sought  relief  from  the  bank,  in 
its  pressing  wants,  so  much  the  more  did 
it  decline  in  credit  The  republic  had 
pledged  various  imposts  for  the  payment 


of  the  interest  upon  capital  borrowed  from 
the  bank,  which  were  continuaUy  increas- 
ed, if  they  were  not  sufficient  to  nay  it 
At  the  union  of  Genoa  with  the  French 
empire,  the  bank  was  abolished,  and  the 
rents  of  3,400,000  Genoese  lire,  which 
they  owed  to  their  creditors,  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  account  books  of  France. 
Upon  the  overtiirow  of  the  French  em- 
pire, the  British  became  possessed  of  dieir 
city ;  and  the  Genoese  hoped  die  more 
conftdendy  for  die  recstablishmcnt  of 
their  ancient  commonwealth,  as  they  had 
received  the  assurance  of  the  British  com- 
mander, Bentinck,  m  the  name  of  ha 
govermnent,  to  tiiis  effect  But  the  con- 
gress of  Vienna,  in  1815,  assigned  Genoa, 
with  its  territories,  to  Sardinia,  stipulating 
that  it  should  have  a  sort  of  representative 
constitution.  Acconiingly,  Genoa  has  its 
senate,  and  its  provincial  council,  which 
must  be  consulted  in  the  business  of  taxa- 
tion. The  high  court  at  Genoa  has  equal 
powers  widi  that  at  Turin,  Nizza,  &c.; 
the  university  was  retained ;  St  George's 
bank  restored,  &c.  The  government  s 
administered  by  a  commission  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  which  is  divided  into 
three  departments — that  of  internal  aflidrs, 
tinancCy  the  military  and  marine. 

Gens  d'armes;  the  name  originally 
given  in  France  to  die  whole  bcxly  of 
armed  men  {gens  armata),  but,  afier  the 
introduction  of  stancling  armies,  to  a  body 
of  heavy  armed  cavalry,  which  composecl 
the  chief  strength  of  the  forces,  and  was 

Erovided  with  nelmets,  cuirasses^  pistols, 
orses  protected  with  armor,  &c.  After 
the  time  of  Louis  XIV,  they  had  only 
pistols,  helmets  and  swords.  Part  of  them 
were  under  the  immediate  orders  of  the 
king,  part  composed  die  first  bodjr  of  the 
French  cavalry.  The  latter  consisted  of 
men  of  rank,  and  belonged  to  the  troops 
of  the  royal  household.  At  the  revolu- 
tion, this  body  was  broken  up.  The 
name  gens  iParmes  has  since  been  given 
to  a  corps,  which  succeeded  the  former 
{tnarkhaussie),  employed  in  the  protection 
of  the  streets.  It  was  composed  of  infantry 
and  cavalry,  and  belonged  to  the  military, 
but  served  principally  to  enforce  the  police 
regulations.  Under  Napoleon,  it  was  a 
di^ction  to  serve  in  tms  corps,  because 
only  veterans  were  employed  in  it ;.  but 
the  members  were  hated  in  a  high  de- 
gree, because  they  had  to  execute  so 
many  odious  orders.  When  the  German 
nations  rose  against  Napoleon,  gens  (Tonnes 
were  killed  wherever  the^r  were  found. 
The  Bourbons  retained  this  corps;  and 
they  are  said  to  have  behaved  generaU]f 
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with  sreat  moderadon ;  yet  the  people  con- 
tinued to  hate  them  as  the  instrumentB  of 
tyraimy.  On  one  occasion,  however, — the 
massacre  of  the  rue  St  Denis, — ^thev  seem- 
ed to  take  revenge  for  all  the  insults  they 
had  8uf!ered  so  long.  This  hastened 
Vill^le's  downfaU.  (See  JFVance,  HUtory 
of)  Auffust  16,  1830,  a  roysd  ordinance 
abolished  the  gens  d'armes,  and  establish- 
ed a  new  body  called  the  mumcipal  guard 
of  Paris,  to  consist  of  1443  men,  under  the 
direction  of  the  prefect  of  police. 

Gentla.it  ;  a  genus  of  plants,  belonffing 
to  the  natuiid  order  gmtumM^  including 
about  a  hundred  species,  many  of  them 
remarkable  for  the  beauts  of  their  flowers, 
which  are  usually  of  dinerent  shades  of 
blue,  but  sometimes  red,  purple,  yellow, 
or  rose-colored.  Most  of  the  species  in- 
habit the  northern  regions  of  the  globe,  or 
the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains,  partic- 
ularly of  the  European  Alps.  The  Andes 
of  South  America  and  Mexico  aSbrd  15 
species,  and  one  has  been  discovered  in 
New  Holland ;  10  species  only  inhabit  the 
United  States.  They  are  herbaceous 
plants,  with  simple,  sessile,  opposite  leaves, 
and  terminal  or  ajdllaiy  flowers,  either 
solitary  or  &sciculate,  furnished  with  two 
styles,  and  usually  five  stamens,  but  some- 
times four  onlv ;  the  calyx  is  of  one  lea^ 
and  the  corolla  monopetalous,  varying, 
however,  considerably  in  shi^pe  in  the  dif- 
ferent qieciee,  either  rotate,  campanulate, 
or  funnel-shaped,  and  sometimes  plaited, 
or  with  a  fiinged  margin.  The  officinal 
gentian  is  the  dried  root  of  the  G.  lutea 
of  the  European  Alps,  which  has  a  stem 
about  three  feet  high,  broad,  ovate  leaves, 
and  numerous  yellow  flowers;  it  has  an 
intensely  latter  taste,  and  is  frequentlv 
employed  as  a  tonic  in  diseases  of  debili- 
ty ;  indeed,  its  febrifiige  virmes  have  been 
celebrated  from  antiquity,  and  it  was  in 
common  use  in  intermittents  before  the 
discovery  of  cinchona,  which  it  strong- 
ly resembles,  and  for  which  it  may 
be  advantageously  substituted,  llie  odi- 
er  species  of  gentian  possess  similar  prop- 
erties, in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  which, 
indeed,  extend  to  the  other  genera  of  the 
same  hnuW^-fiuserOj  Mobbaiia,  apigeUa^ 
&c.  The  G.  crmlta  i>roduoes  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  flowers  in  North  America; 
it  is  very  large,  of  a  beautiful  blue,  and 
frini^  on  the  margin ;  the  plant  flowers 
late  in  the  autumn,  and  is  not  uncommon 
in  wet  places  between  the  48th  and  38th 
paraUels  of  latitude. 

GzirriLBS.  The  Hebrews  gave  die 
name  of  gojim  (nations),  to  all. the  inhab- 
itants of  the  earthy  except  the  Israelites. 


Originally  this  word  had  nothing  re- 
proachful in  its  meaning,  but,  by  degrees, 
the  Jews  attached  such  a  character  to  it, 
on  account  of  the  idolatry  of  all  nations, 
except  themselves.  Tlie  Jewish  converts 
to  the  gospel  continued  the  name  gx^ftin 
(in  Limn,  gentet\  fer  those  who  were 
neither  Jews  nor  Christians.  St  Paul  is 
called  the  qpotile  qf,  the  QeniSUs,  because 
he  labored  chiefly  to  convert  or  instruct 
the  foreign  pagans. 

Geittleican.  In  the  modem  languages 
of  western  Europe,  we  ceneraUy  find  a 
word  to  signify  a  person  distinguished  by 
his  standing  from  the  lahorinff  claasei^ 
as  gentSLuomo^  genHlhommef  huudgo,  &e. 
In  me  German  mnguage,  the  term  whi^ 
most  nearly  expresses  the  same  idea,  is 
gebUdetf  which  mcludes  not  only  gentle- 
manly manners,  but  also  a  cultivated 
mind.  The  Eni^ish  law-books  say,  that, 
nnder  the  denomination  of  genUewym^ 
are  comprised  all  above  yeomen ;  so  that 
noblemen  are  truly  called  gentiemen ;  and 
further,  that  a  gmUenuMj  in  England,  is 
generally  defined  to  be  one,  who,  with- 
out any  title,  bears  a  coat  of  arms,  or 
whose  ancestors  have  been  fireemen:  the 
coat  determines  whether  he  is  or  is  not 
descended  firom  others  of  the  same 
name.  In  Blackstone's  table  of  the  rules 
of  precedence  in  England,  we  find,  after 
the  nobility  and  certain  official  dignities, 
that  doctors,  esc}uires,  gentlemen,  yeomen, 
tradesmen,  artificers,  laborers,  take  rank 
in  the  order  in  which  we  have  named 
them.  But  the  word  corresponding  to 
gentleman^  has  in  no  language  received 
so  much  of  a  moral  signification  as  in 
England.  The  remoa  of  this  seems  to  us 
to  bej  that  aristocracy  has  no  where  taken 
the  lead,  in  aU  matters  of  life,  so  much  as 
in  England,  and  that,  therefore,  the  word 
gentleman,  meaning,  originally,  a  roan  of 
gentle,  that  is,  noble  blood,  soon  came  to 
signify  a  man  that  does  what  is  proper, 
becoming,  and  behaves  like  a  person  of 
the  higher,  viz.,  well  bred  classiBS.  Geii- 
Ueman,  in  its  highest  sense,  signifies  a 
person  who  not  onfy  deep  what  is  nght  and 
just,  but  whose  conduct  is  guid^  by  a 
true  principle  of  honor,  that  honor  which 
does  not  consist  in  observing  fashionable 
punctihoB^  but  springs  firom  that  self- 
respect  and  intellectual  refinement  which 
manifest  themselves  in  easy  and  ^cee,  yet 
delicate  manners.  To  be  truly  a  gentleman 
in  feeling  and  manners,  is  an  object  of  great 
importance ;  and  many  well  meaning  per- 
sons, in  the  education  of  the  young,  fer- 
oet  to  awaken  early  enough  the  sense  of 
honor  and  self-reqpect,  which  is  one  of 
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the  best  guante  against  ail  meaniieflB  of 
conduct  CknUemant  in  the  United  States, 
is  a  word  of  a  very  comprehenave  charac- 
ter. The  anecdote  related  of  the  duke  of 
Baze- Weimar,  during  his  travete  in  thia 
oountiy,  that  a  stase-coachman  came  to 
his  inn,  and  asked  hmi.  <*  Areyou  the  man 
^o  ffoes  in  the  stager  I  am  the  eentle- 
man  Uiat's  to  drive  you,"  is  a  ^poa  cari- 
cature of  the  whoknde  applicanon  of  the 
word  among  us. 

Gentoo.    (See  HmdooJ), 

Gkutz,  Frederic  von ;  one  of  the  ablest 

Stical  writen  of  the  day,  and  probably 
most  efficient  assistant  of  Mettemich, 
was  bom  at  Brealau,  in  1764  His  father 
was  director-general  of  the  mint  at  Beriin. 
His  mother  belonged  to  the  Ancillon  iam- 
fly,  and  was  a  relation  of  the  royalist 
writer  Ancillon  (q.  v.),  at  Berlin.  Gentz 
studied  in  K6nigberg,  where  Kant  then 
lectured.  In  1786^  he  received  an  appoint- 
ment at  Berlin.  In  the  same  year,  he 
made  himself  known  by  philosophical 
and  historical  articles  in  learned  jounials. 
His  translation  of  Burice's  Reflections  on 
the  French  Revolution,  3  vols.  1793,  with 
notes  (three  editions)^  established  his  liter- 
ary reputation.  He  also  translated  some 
woiks  of  Mallet  du  Fan,  1794,of  Ivemois, 
1796,  et  seq.,  and  of  Monnier  (Develope- 
ment  of  the  Causes  which  have  prerented 
France  from  acquiring  Liberty,  4  vols., 

n  Gentz  exprened  himself  with 
im  on  the  subject  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  countiy,  in  his  address  to  king 
Frederic  William  UI,  on  his  accession  to 
the  tiirene,  November  16, 1797,  which  is 
not  yet  forgotten.  In  1799  and  1800,  he 
edited  the  Historical  Journal,  which  was 
written  almost  entirely  by  himself  The 
QX)st  important  articles  in  it  were  translar 
ted  into  French  under  the  title  Eated  de 
PMmmttratum  AdutdU  des  Finances  de 
la  Or,  Bretagne^  1801,  and  thus  became 
known  to  Pitt,  and  procured  Geotz  a  good 
reception  in  London,  where  he  went  in 
1801.  His  work  on  the  state  of  European 
politics  before  and  aft^  the  French 
revolution  (1801)  was  translated  into  Eng- 
lish. In  his  Reflections  on  the  Origin  and 
Character  of  the  War  against  the  French 
Revolution  (1801),  he  declared  hhnself 
against  peace  with  France.  Gentz  went 
to  Vienna  in  1802,  where  count  Stadion, 
minister  of  foreign  affiiiis,  knew  how  to 
appreciate  his  talents.  In  this  year,  he 
visited  Enffland  a  second  time,  in  compa- 
ny with  Mr.  Elliot,  Englit^  minister  at 
Dresden,  and  prob6J)ly  exerted  an  influ- 
ence on  the  subsequent  relations  between 
Austria  and  England,  ao  long  combined 


agiunst  Niqpoleon.  When,  in  180S,  the 
l^ench  advanced  fitim  Ulm  towards  Vien- 
na, he  went  to  Dresden, where,  in  May,1806; 
he  published  his  Fragment  of  the  Histor? 
of  the  Political  Balance  of  Europe  (St 
Petereburg,  1806).  In  the  sameyear  appear- 
ed his  Authentic  Expoeition  of  the  Rela- 
tiona  between  EIngland  and  Spaia  Thew 
Fragments  were  his  last  pubushed  work. 
The  pre&ce  of  this  work  has  been  per- 
ticulaMy  admired.  In  1809,  he  drew  up 
the  manifesto  against  France.  He  con- 
tinued to  be  cc£fidentially  employed  by 
prince  Mettemich,  who  had  succeeded 
count  Stadion,  as  minister  after  the  war 
of  1809 ;  and,  m  1813,  M.  Gentz  com- 
posed the  manifesto  in  which  Austria  an- 
nounced her  accession  to  the  mnd  alli- 
ance. In  1814,  in  the  first  conference  of 
ministers,  M.  Gentz  was  unanimously 
named  first  secretaiy  of  the  congress, 
which  place  he  continued  to  occupy  till 
May,  lol5^  when  the  conineaB  was  finish- 
ed. He  then  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
filled  the  same  oflice  in  the  ministerial 
conferences  which  vrere  held  there.  AB 
the  sovereigns  who  had  a  riiare  in  the 
great  events  that  then  took  place,  showed 
how  highly  they  estimated  the  services 
of  M.  Gentz,  bv  the  valo^Ie  pres- 
ents which  they  bestowed  on  him ;  and 
he  was  named  a  commander  of  several 
orders  of  knighthood.  A  number  of  po- 
litical vTorics  have  been  ascribed  to  M. 
Gentz,  of  which  he  is  not  the  author ;  the 
fiict  beii^  that,  nnce  1806,  he  has  not 
published  any  work,  either  in  his  own 
name,  or  anonymously.  In  many  articles 
in  the  Austrian  Observer,  the  semi-official 
paper  at  Vienna,  which  supported  the 
cause  of  the  Turks,  his  pen  has  been 
thought  to  be  discovered*;  as  likewise  in 
criticisms  on  the  writings  of  De  Pradt, 
Guizot,  &c.  M.  Gentz  is,  undoubtedly, 
one  of  the  most  prominent  liteiaiy  politi- 
cians of  the  present  day.  He  has  certainly 
great  abilities,  but  his  success  has  been 
unexampled  in  the  line  which  he  has 
adopted. 

GsocxNTRic ;  what  relates  to  the  centre 
of  the  earth,  or  is  considered  as  if  from 
the  centre  of  the  earth.    (See  HUioceHtric.) 

Geoctclic  MACHiifx;  a  machine  in- 
tended to  represent  in  what  manner  the 
changes  of  the  seasons,  the  increase  and 
decrease  of  the  days,  &^  are  caused  by 
the  inclination  of  the  axis  of  the  earth  to 
the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  at  an  angle  of 
66j|  degrees,  and  how  the  axis,  by  re- 
maining panllel  to  itself  in  all  points  of 
its  path  round  the  sun,  invariably  pre* 
serves  this  inclination. 
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Geopfret  or  Moivmouth  (called^  also, 
Geoffrey  op  Mhur) ;  an  ecclesiasdc  and  his- 
tonan  of  the  12th  century.  According  to 
Leiandy  he  was  educated  at  Monmouth, 
in  a  convent  of  tiie  Benedictines,  whose 
society  he  entered.  He  was  afterwards 
made  arch-deacon  of  Monmouth,  whence 
he  was  raised  to  the  bishopric  of  St 
Asaph.  The  state  of  affairs  in  North 
Wa^  induced  him  to  retire  to  the  court 
of  Henry  II.  Geoffrey  wrote  various 
works ;  but  his  Chronicle,  or  Historv  of  the 
Britons,  is  die  only  production  of  his  pen 
which  requires  notice.  This  Chronicle  is 
now  known  to  be,  as  the  compiler  states, 
chiefly  a  translation  from  Annorican  man- 
uscripts. It  contains  a  [iretended  geneal- 
ogy of  the  tings  of  Britaiiu  from  the  time 
of  the  ikbulous  Bruce,  or  Brute,  the  Tro- 
jaiL  The  wonderful  stories  told  of  king 
Arthur  also  take  their  rise  in  this  work. 

Geoffrin,  Marie  Th^r^  Rodet,  Mad- 
ame, bom  in  1699,  a  woman  alike  distin- 
guished by  her  qualities  of  mind  and  heart, 
who,  during  half  a  century,  was  the  orna- 
ment of  the  most  polite  and  cultivated  so- 
cieties in  Paris,  was  an  orphan  firom  the 
cradle.  She  vna  educated  by  her  grand- 
mother, and  early  accustomed  to  think 
and  judge  iusdy.  She  afterwardsbecame 
the  wife  of  a  xnan,  of  lyhom  nothing  can 
be  said,  excepting  that  he  left  her  m  the 
possession  of  a  considerable  fortune,  which 
she  employed  pardy  in  assistine  the  needy, 
partly  m  assembling  around  her  a  select 
circle  of  distinguished  persons.  Her  be- 
nevolence was  exerted  in  a  touching  and 
delicate  maimer.  An  attentive  study  of 
mankind,  enlightened  by  reason  and  jus- 
tice, had  taught  Mad.  Geoffnn  that  men 
are  more  weak  and  vain  than  wicked, 
that  it  is  necesGary  to  overlook  the  weak- 
ness and  bear  with  the  vanity  of  others, 
that  they,  in  turn,  may  bear  with  ours. 
Her  fiivorite  maxim,  therefore,  was  ^  Give 
and  forgive.^  From  her  very  childhood 
she  was  of  a  most  charitable  disposition. 
She  wished  to  perpetuate  her  benevolence 
through  the  hands  of  her  friends.  <<  They 
will  be  blessed,"  said  she,  ^and  they,  in 
their  turn,  will  bless  my  memojy."  Thus 
she  assigned  to  one  of  her  friends,  who 
was  poor,  an  income  of  1200  livres  for  his 
hfe  time.  "  If  you  sliould  grow  richer," 
said  she,  "distribute  the  money  out  of 
love  to  me,  when  I  can  use  it  no  longer." 
In  her  house  the  best  socie^  in  Paris  was 
assembled.  Cultivated  minds  of  every 
description  found  access  to  her.  None 
could  mere  claun  a  preference :  the  mis- 
tress of  the  house  herself  was  far  from 
desiring  any  precedence;  she  was  only 


amiable  and  animating.  The  abbi  de  St 
Pierre,  when  she  dismined  him,  after  a 
long  conversation,  with  the  words,  **  Vou» 
anez  Hi  charmant  owjmmThui^  addressed 
to  her  the  well  known  and  deserved  com- 
pliment "  /e  ne  sms  qu^un  ingtrument^  nuh 
damej  dont  v(ms  avez  bien  joiU^  **The 
question  is  often  asked,"  says  La  Harpe, 
*<  whether  this  woman,  who  converses  sO 
much  with  wits,  is  herself  a  wit :  she  is 
not  so,  but  she  possesses  a  sound  jud^ 
ment,  and  a  wise  moderation  is  the  foun- 
dation of  her  character.  She  exhibits 
that  pleasing  politeness  which  is  gained 
only  by  intercourse  with  society ;  and  no 
one  has  a  more  delicate  feeling  of  propri- 
ety." Among  the  great  number  of^  stran- 
gers who  visited  her  house  in  Paris,  the 
most  distinguished  was  count  Poniatow- 
sk^,  afterwards  king  of  Poland.  He  ap- 
prized her  of  his  accession  to  the  throne 
with  these  words :  **  Manuni,  voire  Jils  est 
roi^  inviting  her,  at  the  same  time,  to  War- 
saw. On  her  journey  thither  (1768),  she 
was  received  at  Vienna  in  the  most  flat- 
tering manner,  by  the  emperor  and  em- 
press. The  latter,  having  met  Mad.  Go- 
oftnn,  while  taking  a  ride  with  her  chil- 
dren, immediately  stopped,  and  presented 
them  to  her.  Upon  her  arrival  at  War- 
saw, she  found  a  room  there,  perfectly 
like  the  one  which  she  had  occumed  in 
Paris.  She  returned  to  Paris,  after  naving 
received  the  most  flattering  mavks  of  re- 
spect, and  died  in  1777.  Three  of  her 
friends,  Thomas,  Morellet  and  d'Alembert, 
dedicated  particular  writings  to  her  mem- 
ory, which,  with  her  treatise,  Sur  la  Con- 
veraadonj  have  been  lately  republished. 
(See  Lmiia  XV,  ^  of.) 

Geoff  ROT,  Juben  Louis;  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  French  critics,  bom  at 
Rennes,  in  1743.  He  studied  in  the 
schools  of  the  Jesuits,  and  was  left  in  very 
straitened  circumstances  by  tlie  suppres- 
sion of  that  order.  He  then  became  a  tu- 
tor in  the  family  of  a  rich  individual ;  and, 
having  frequent  opportunities  of  visiting 
the  theatre,  he  contracted  a  taste  for  the 
drama,  which  led  him  to  the  study  of  the 
dramatic  art,  to  an  examination  of  its 
principles,  of  the  merit  of  the  difierent 
pieces,  the  genius  of  the  poets,  and  the 
talents  of  the  actors.  In  order  to  under- 
stand more  thoroughly  the  tlieoiy  of  the 
art,  he  wrote  a  tragedy, — the  Death  of  Ca- 
to, — ^merely  as  an  exercise.  He  ofiered 
the  piece  to  the  directors  of  the  theatre^ 
who  received  it,  and  granted  hun  free  ei>- 
trance.  This  was  all  he  wished ;  and  he 
never  made  any  attempt  to  bring  the  jHece 
on  the  stage.    At  a  later  period,  a  tragedy, 
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under  die  same  name,  was  pubtishecl,  and 
ascribed  to  him,  by  some  malicious  wit, 
said  to  have  been  Cubi^reB  Palmezeaux. 
Geof!roy  had  hitherto  supported  himself 
by  giyinff  private  instnlttion ;  he  now  en- 
deavored to  become  a  professor  in  the 
university.  Having  carried  off  the  annual 
prize  for  the  best  Latin  discouree,  in  1773, 
and  the  two  succeeding  years,  it  was  con- 
sidered necessaiy  to  establish  the  rule  that 
die  same  person  should  not  receive  the 
prize  more  than  three  times.  In  the  com- 
petition for  the  prize  offered  by  the  French 
academy  for  the  best  panegyric  on  Charles 
V,  La  Harpe  was  the  successful  candidate, 
but  honorable  mention  was  made  of  Ge- 
offioy's  performance.  €reof&oy  then  en- 
tered upon  the  career  in  which  he  gained 
60  much  reputation.  The  proprietors  of 
the  Armie  LitUnwre  were  dearous  of  find- 
ing a  man  able  to  fill  with  honor  Fr6ron's 
place,  and  to  maintain  the  credit  of  that 
celebrated  critical  journal ;  and  their  choice 
fell  upon  Geoffix>y,  who,  a  short  time  be- 
fore, had  receiv^  the  professorship  of 
eloquence  in  the  colleee  of  Mazarin,  and 
was  considered  the  ablest  of  the  profess- 
oiB  of  rhetoric.  He  accepted  the  offer, 
and  conducted  that  journal  from  1776  till 
two  years  afler  the  breaking  out  of  the 
revolution.  During  these  15  years,  he 
enriched  it  with  profound  and  interesting 
articles  on  philosophy,  morals  and  iitera- 
ture.  His  style  is  pure,  clear  and  concise, 
and  whatever  he  has  written  bears  testi- 
mony to  his  taste,  knowledge  of  cla»ical 
literature,  and  the  desire  of  instructing, 
rather  than  of  amusing  his  reader.  The 
revolution,  to  the  principles  of  which  Ge- 
offroy  was  opposed,  put  an  end  to  these 
occupations.  In  connexion  with  the  ab- 
b6  Royou^  he  then  undertook  another 
}oumel—UAmi  du  Roi;  but  both  journal 
and  editors  were  soon  after  proscribed. 
Gcofirov  fled  to  an  obscure  village,  where 
he  lived  in  disguise,  teaching  the  children 
of  the  peasants,  until  the  year  1799,  when 
he  returned  to  Paris.  In  1800,  he  under- 
took the  dramatical  criticism  in  the  Jour- 
nal des  i>^6at«,  which  afterwards  appeared 
under  the  name  Jaunud  de  rEmptre,  tiius 
entering,  under  favorable  auspices,  on  a 
new  career,  which  rendered  him  truly 
celebrated.  He  received,  for  his  labors,  a 
salary  of  34,000  francs.  For  a  litde  more 
than  ten  years,  false  doctrines  had  intro- 
duced confusion  into  philosophy,  morals, 
politics  and  literature;  truth  and  sound 
principles  seemed  to  have  been  forgotten, 
and  appeared,  when  revived,  like  new 
discoveries.  Criticism  gained  a  great  ad- 
vantage by  thus  being  permitted  to  exam- 


ine into  truths,  which  had  already  been 
investigated  a  hundred  times,  and  to 
Boesk  of  ancient  and  modem  literature  as 
if  neither  had  ever  been  judged  befora 
Geoffivy  investigated  with  sagacity,  aod 
without  sparing  tiie  princi^^es  of  modem 
writen.  They  insulted  and  calumniated 
him.  Still  he  appeared,  every  morning, 
with  new  expositions  and  new  sarcasma 
He  did  not  always  remain  within  the 
bounds  of  moderation;  his  wit  was  often 
too  severe;  his  sarcasms  in  bad  taste. 
He  once  censured  an  actress  for  her  man- 
ner in  a  piece  in  which  she  had  nerer 
acted.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  it  mum 
be  acknowledged,  that  Geoffioy  knew 
how  to  be  just,  if  he  intended  to  be,  and 
that  he  generally  had  this  intention.  He 
made  a  great  many  enemies,  for  he  was 
obliged  to  deal  with  the  vanity  of  dramat- 
ic poets  and  actors ;  but  he  had  also 
many  friends,  who  appreciated  his  judg- 
ment, learning  and  taients,  and  admired 
the  fecundity  of  his  mind,  that,  in  so  nar- 
row a  subject,  was  never  at  a  loss  for  new 
resources.  Even  if  we  cannot  always  ad- 
mit his  principles,  we  never  tire  of  readbg 
his  observations,  and  the  Jmtmid  de  VEmr 
jpirty  during  the  time  that  (jreofi^  wrote 
Its  jFhoZfefon,  had  the  most  extensive  cii^ 
culation  of  all  the  French  daily  papers 
Notwithstanding  this  occupation,  he  found 
time  for  publishing,  in  1808,  a  commen- 
tary on  Racine,  m  7  vols.  I^  in  tbis 
work,  the  poetry  of  that  ereat  author  is 
not  d^ply  investigated,  it  has  other  mer- 
its, for  the  excellent  translations  which  it 
contains  of  several  fragments,  and  even  of 
two  entire  tragedies  of  theiftandents.  He 
published,  also,  a  translation  of  Theocritus^ 
inl80L  He  died  in  Paris,  Feb.  96, 1814, 
at  the  age  of  71  years.  JSee  Cotsn  de 
LUUndwre  dramatimie,  ou  RtcueH,  par  Or- 
dre  des  MoHhres,  des  FemUeUms  ae  Geof- 
froy,  pr^cMd  (Ptme  J^otiee  kutorique  sttr  ta 
Vie  et  ses  Ouvrages,  2d  ed.,  L  I— VL  Par- 
is, 1825.) 

Geoorafrt  (CrreeA:)— description  of  the 
earth,  of  the  condition  of  our  globe :  in  a 
narrower  sense,  also,  the  description  of  the 
condition  of  one  of  its  parts ;  for  instance, 
the  geogra^y  of  Europe,  Ruana,  Sax- 
ony, &c.  The  earth  may  be  considered 
as  a  world,  in  relation  to  the  other  worids ; 
or  as  a  body  of  different  parts,  properties 
and  phenomena,  which,  at  the  same  time^ 
is  inhabited  by  beings  of  dififerent  natures ; 
or  as  the  residence  of  fifee  moral  agents^ 
among  whom  its  surface  is  divided,  and 
through  whose  influence  it  undei^es 
many  changes.  Geomphy,  therefore,  is 
commonly   divided   mto    mathematical, 
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phyncal  and  poIidcaL  The  two  first, 
taken  together,  are  alao  called  general  gt- 
eignphy.  Mathematical  geography  (q.  v.| 
is  a  part  of  applied  mathematics.  Physical 
ffeography  comprises,  1..  geology  (q.  v.) ;  2. 
hydrographies,  which  treats  of  the  seas 
(their  depth,  color,  temperature,  motion, 
beds,  downs,  clifEs,  shoals,  banks,  bars), 
and  of  inland  waters — springs  (tlieir  origin, 
nature,  temperaturel  streams,  rivers  (their 
sources,  diiecdon,  fails,  mouths,  &c.),  lakes ; 
3.  meteorology,  which  treats  of  air  and 
ether,  of  the  diflerent  regions  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, of  the  temperature  of  the  air  (limits 
of  perpetual  snow  in  different  climates), 
of  the  motions  of  the  air,  winds,  trade- 
winds,  breezes,  of  meteors,  &c. ;  4.  a  de- 
scription of  the  kingdoms  of  nature,  com- 
prised under  zoology,  botany,  mineral* 
Offy;  5.  anthropology,  or  a  description 
of  men.  In  political  geography,  the  earth 
is  considerea  as  the  abode  of  rational 
beings,  according  to  tlieir  diffusion  over 
the  globe,  and  their  social  relations,  as 
they  are  divided  into  larger  or  smaller 
80cietie&  Although  political  geography, 
particularly  ^ce  the  time  of  Busching, 
has  been  treated  profoundly,  yet  many 
things  have  obtaiaed  a  place  in  it,  that 
belong  exclusively  to  the  science  of  sta- 
tistics, which,  indeed,  was  first  reduced  to 
a  scientific  form  in  the  first  half  of  the 
18th  century.  It  is  important,  however, 
to  draw  the  boundary  line  between  polit- 
ical geography  and  statistica  with  exact- 
ness, and  to  remove  from  the  .former 
science  all  that  belongs  solely  to  the  latter. 
For,  while  statistics^  represents  the  indi- 
vidual state,  as  a  whole  connected  in  itself, 
with  a  perpetual  regard  to  public  law,  pol- 
itics and  policy,  because  the  constitution, 
administration  and  political  relation  of 
one  state  to  the  rest  can  only  be  explained 
with  precision  through  the  medium  of 
those  sciences,  geography  treats  exclu- 
sively of  the  local  relauons  of  a  country. 
This  8cien9e  describes  the  individual  di- 
visions, wherever  it  finds  them ;  it  treats  of 
the  departments,  circles  and  provinces  of 
states  and  kingdoms,  and  specifies  the 
natural  peculiarities  of  the  surface,  moun- 
tains, rivers,  the  cities,  villoges,  the  dif- 
ferent means  of  subsistence  and  profit, 
and  the  most  remarkable  curiosides,  al- 
ways with  regard  to  local  situation.  Prob- 
ably the  statistical  remarks,  in  which 
our  geographical  works  have  abounded, 
have  been  received  into  them  with  the  view 
to  render  the  study  of  geography  more 
attractive  to  youth,  or  to  adapt  the  manu- 
als and  compendiums  more  to  the  wants 
of  readers  of  different  stauona  This 
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error  in  geographical  manuals  and  com- 
pendiums, together  with  the  continual 
changes  in  me  political  condition  of 
the  European  states  and  countries,  with 
which  the  geographical  works,  not- 
withstanding their  rapid  successioiA,  and 
the  repeated  editions  of  the  same,  could 
never  keep  pace,  induced  several  thinking 
men  to  propose  and  execute  a  pure  geog- 
raphfj  so  called,  in  which  they  took  the 
natural  condition  of  the  globe,  as  it  is 
exhibited  in  seas,  chains  of  mountains, 
and  rivers,  as  the  foundation,  divided  the 
surface  of  the  earth  according  to  these 
natural  boundaries,  and  endeavored  to 
produce  in  this  manner  a  complete  s)'s- 
tem.  But  altiiough  this  mode  of  treat- 
ing geography  recommends  itself  by  the 
simplicity  of  its  principle,  as  well  as  by 
its  strict  exclusion  of  statistics,  yet  it  is  to 
be  feared,  particularly  if  it  should  become 
the  genenu  nietiiod  in  the  instruction  of 
youdi,  tiiat  the  want  of  a  well  ordered 
political  geography  will  be  sensibly  felt. 
The  experiments  which  have  hitheno 
been  made,  are  not  sufficient  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  system.  It  is  evident 
that  political  geography  cannot  be  the 
same  in  all  ages ;  it  is  divided,  with  respect 
to  history,  into  ancient,  middle  and  mod- 
em. Ancient  geography,  in  its  widest 
sense,  comprises  not  oidy  the  represen- 
tation of  the  condition  of  tiie  eardi  and 
its  inhabitants,  historically  known,  from 
the  first  creditable  histoncal  accounts,  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire  in 
the  WeFt,  but  also  the  single  traces  of 
information  of  this  kind,  which  may  be 
found  in  the  preceding  ages.  It  extends 
to  all  the  ancient  nations.  A  part  of  it — 
the  biblical  geography — ^necessary  to  a 
learned  exegesis  of  the  Bible,  has  princi- 
pally been  cultivated  by  Bochart,  Mi- 
chaelis,  RosenmiUler,  J.  Schulthess,  &c. 
To  these  works  may  be  added,  Richard 
Palmer's  Bible  Adas,  or.  Sacred  Geogra- 
phy delineated,  in  2G  small  maps,  Lond. 
1823.  Middle  geography,  which  com- 
mences widi'  the  downfall  of  the  western 
Roman  empire,  reached  to  the  discoveiy 
of  America  (from  476  to  1492).  Modern 
geography  comprises  the  |>eriod  from  the 
discovery  of  America  to  the  present  titne. 
In  the  history  of  geography,  the  following 
periods  may  be  fixed :  1.  The  mythical  pe- 
riod, fiom  die  remotest  times  of  tradiuon 
to  Heiodotus :  die  sources  of  our  infor- 
mation, respecting  this  period,  aiv  die 
writings  of  Moses,  Homer  and  Hesiod. 
Most  of  the  events,  that  fall  in  this  period, 
ore  wrapped  in  darkness;  the  accounts 
are  few,  and  more  of  a  chorographicaJ 
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tiian  a  geomphical  nature.  2.  The  period 
in  which  the  detached  accounts  were  col- 
iBCtedf  from  Herodotus  to  Eratosthenes, 
S70  yeare  B.  C.   Hanno,  Scylax,  Pytheas, 
Aristotle,  Dictearchus,  furnish  interesting 
accounts  of  different  countries.    3.  Sys- 
tematical period,  from  Eratosthenes  to 
Claudius  Ptolemy,  A.  D.  161.    Polybius, 
Hipparchus,     Artemidorus,     Posidonius, 
Stnko,  Dionywus  Periegetes,  Pomponius 
Mela  and  Pliny  belong  to  it.    4.  Geomet- 
rical period,  fiom  Ptofemy  to  Copernicus, 
A.  D.  1520.    The  longitude  and  latitude 
of  places  now  become  nxed.  Here  we  may 
distinguish  (a)  the  times  before  the  Ara- 
bians   (sources,     Pausanias,   Marcianus, 
Agathemerus,   Peutingerian   table,  Cos- 
mas);  [h]  dmes  from  the  Arabians,  from 
A.  D.  800  ^sources,  Al-Marun,  Abu  Is- 
chak,  Schenf  Edrisi,  Namr  Eddin,  Abul- 
feda,  Ulugh  Begh ;  the  sole  Christian  geog- 
rapher is  Guide  of  Ravenna).  5.  Scientinc 
period,   from  Copernicus  to  our  times. 
Now  we  find  more  exact  astronomical 
estimates,  accurate  accounts  of  travels  by 
land  and  by  water,  more  trustworthy  and 
systematic    topographies,   more   precise 
measurements  of  countries,  and  the  meas- 
ures given  in  square  miles,  besides  scientific 
geographical  systems  and  compendiums. 
In  tnis  period,  the  first  attempt  has  also 
been  nude,  with  some  success,  towards  a 
systematical  geography  of  the   ancient 
world.    Much  more,  however,  has  been 
done  in  these  times  for  the  ancient  than 
the  middle  geography.    Christopher  Cel- 
larius  here  led  the  way.    His  wofk  first 
appeared  at  Leipsic,  in  1686,  12mo. — Ge- 
ogrcahia  anUqua  ad  veterum  Historieorum 
faoKown  ExplieaHontm  apparata ;  revised : 
MfHHOf  oHns  antiqui,  2  voL  4to.,  Leipsic, 
1701.     The  latest   edition   appearea  in 
1773.     After   him,   John   Dav.  K6hler 
wrote  an  Introduction  to  Ancient  and  Mid- 
dle Geography,  with  37  maps,  in  3  vols. 
(Nuremburg,  1730).    The  Manual  of  An- 
cient Geography,  by  d'Anville,  in  5  vols., 
was  revised  and  enriched  with  very  valu- 
able additions,  by  several  German  schol- 
ars (Nuremberg,  1800,  et  seq.,  12  maps). 
Conrad  Mannert  wrote  a  valuable  geog- 
raphy of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  drawn 
from  their  writings,  in  8  parts  (die  2  first 
have  appeared  m  a  new,  entirely  revised, 
edition),  1788-1820.  Valuable  researches 
on  subjects  of  ancient   geography   are 
contained  in  Heeren's  Ideas  on  die  Policy, 
Intercourse  and  Commerce  of  the  princi- 
pal Nations  of  the  ancient  World  (4th 
edition,  in  the  collection  of  his  works,  the 
10— 14  vol,  G^tlingen,   1824).     Funke's 
Atlas  of  the  ancient  World,  12  maps,  with 


explanatoiy  tables  (Weimar,  1800,  4to.)^ 
is  a  valuable    school  book;  as  is  also 
Heusinger's  and  Dnfour's  School  Adas 
for  Ancient  Geography,  15  sheets  (Brunss- 
wick) ;   ReichajU's  (Mis  TWrantm  irnti- 
quu8  (Nuremberg,  1819,  et  see].)  is  beets', 
and  for  schools,  Karcher's  Orbis  TWrcrwm 
antiquua  d  Ewropa  M^  JEvi,  23  sheets^ 
Carkruhe,  1824   (epitomized  under  the 
tide  Jtltu  J^noTj  in  9  sheets)^     A  good 
view  of  die  history  of  geography,  down 
to  the  year  1800,  is  given  in  Malte-Bran^ 
Histoiy  of  Geography.    This  woric,  how- 
ever, does  not  supersede  SprengePs  His- 
tory of  the  most  important  geographical 
Discoveries,  until  the  Arrival  of  the  Poitu- 
guese  in  Japan  (2d  edit,  Halle,  1792]^    A 
wori(  on  the  geography  of  the  middle 
ages,  written  with  critical  and  extensive 
knowledge,  is  still  wanting ;  for  Christo- 
pher Junker's  Introduction  to  the  Creog- 
raphy  of  the  Middle  Ages  (Jena,  1712, 4to.) 
renders  that  want  but  the  more  sensible. 
For  comparative  geography,    the  works 
of  Gosselin  and  Mentelle  are  of  value. 
Modem   geography,   though    in    earlier 
works  very  unsatisfactorily  treated,  and 
thou^  its  foundation  was  so  uncertain, 
gained  much,  in  the  first  half  of  the  18di 
century,  by  Hiibner's  Complete  System 
of  Geography,  which  ran  through  many 
editions ;  as  also  by  Hager's  geographical 
writings,  and  die  New  European  Geog- 
raphy of  States  and  Travels — a  work  com- 
piled with  great  diligence,  in  16  vols. 
(Leipsic,  1750,  et  seq.).  But  the  finit  foun- 
dation of  a  scientific  ^stem  of  geography 
was  laid  by  Ant.  Fred.  BCisching,  whose 
New  Description  of  the  Globe  appeared 
first  in  Hamburg,  1754.    The  8th  edition 
of  this  classical  work  was  published  in 
1787,  and  contains,  in  the  whole,  11  vols. 
From  the  great  clianges,  which  eeography 
has  undergone  since  that  period,  the  fonn 
of  the  woik  has  become  a  little  antiquated, 
and  is  no  longer  quite  adapted  to  the 
present  time ;  it  has,  also,  for  a  geograph- 
ical system,  too  much  that  belongs  to 
statisucs,  and  the  arrangement  is,  in  some 
p^is,  incomplete.    Of  die  new  revised 
edition  of  tins  work,    which  has  been 
announced,  only  .die  Geography  of  Portu- 
gal by  Ebeling,  that  of  Sweden  by  Rubs, 
that  of  America  (incomplete),  in  7  vols^ 
by  Ebeling,  of  Africa  by  Hartraajui,  and 
the  continuation  of  Asia  by  Sprengel  and 
Wahl,  have  as  yet  appeared.    Other  geo- 
graphical worics  have  been  imdertaken  by 
Normann  Gaspari,  Bruns  and    Canzler, 
but  remain  unmiished.  The  compendiums 
of  Gatterer — Abridgement  of  Geography 
(Gottingen,  1772),  and  Short  Intiodoction 
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to  Geography  (Gotdng«n,  1789;  new  edit 
1798}---<lisplay  a  critical  mind.  With  re- 
ference to  the  latest  changes  and  revolu- 
tions in  the  political  world,  prof.  Stein,  in 
Berlin,  wrote  his  Manual  of  Geography, 
'  according  to  the  latest  views,  whicn  is 
calculated  for  colleges  and  academies,  and 
appeared  in  2  vola  (Leipsic,  1808),  and  in 
a  5th  edition  (Leipsic,  1835),  3  vols,  (but 
since  the  2d  edition,  under  the  altered 
title,  Manual  of  Geography  and  Statistics). 
The  epitome  of  this  work,  for  the  use  of 
^ementaiy  schools,  appeared,  in  a  14th 
edition,  in  1825.  A  valuable  compendium, 
of  which  the  11th  edition  appneared  in 
1827  (Ibnenau\,  has  been  furnished  by 
Cannabich.  The  large  work,  prepared 
by  Gospori,  Hassel,  Cannabich,  Guts- 
mutiis  and  Uckert,  which,  since  1819,  has 
appeared  at  Weimar  (Complete  Manual 
of  the  latest  Geogmphy),  23  vols.,  com- 
bines geograph]^  and  statistics,  is  executed 
with  care,  and  is  intended  to  supply  the 
place  of  Biisching.  No  other  nauon  pos- 
sesses, as  yet,  a  similar  work  of  such  extent 
and  completeness.  Most  of  the  manuals, 
as  well  as  compendiums,  of  geography 
Aimisb,  in  their  introductions,  a  survey 
of  mathematical  and  physical  geography. 
The  first  outlines  of  a  system  of  pure 
geography  were  drawn  by  Gatterer,  in  his 
Short  Summary  of  Geography.  In  mod- 
em times,  the  idea  has  been  taken  up  by 
Zeune,  in  his  Gea  (Berlin,  1808),  which, 
in  1811,  appeared  in  a  second  edinon,  with 
the  title  Gaa,  an  E^ssay  towards  a  scientific 
Geography;  by  Kaiser,  by  Stein,  bv  Hom- 
meyer,  by  Kunz,  &c.    Ch.  Ritters  Creo- 

g-aphy,  in  its  Relation  to  the  Nature  and 
istory  of  Mankind,  or  Gieneral  compara- 
tive Geography  (Berlin,  1817  et  seq.),  is  a 
Taludl>le  work.  As  collections  for  the 
study  of  geography,  must  be  mentioned, 
Mue  JBlgemeine  ue^rcq)\iache  Epheme-' 
riden  (New  General  G^gr.  Ephemerides), 
to  the  year  1827,  21  vols, ;  Lander  una 
VSfkerhmdt  (Description  of  Countries  and 
Nations,  Weimar,  in  24  vols.,  not  contin- 
ued);   Bihlioihtk   der  neuutm  Rtisebt' 

nntil  18Sro,  43  vols. ;  Jawnal  de$  VoyageSy 
IkeouoerUs  el  MangaHons  modemesf  pub- 
lielied  by  Vemeux,  in  Paris  (in  1824  ap- 
peared me  66th  series) ;  and  sunilar  col- 
lectionB ;  for  instance,  the  CHohuSf  by  Streit 
and  Cannabich,  and  Hertha,  by  Berghaus 
and  Hoffinann,  Stuttgart,  nnce  1825.  Has- 
aei's  General  Geographic-Statisdcal  Dic- 
tkmafy,  in  2  vols.  (Weimar,  1817),  and 
Stdn*8  Gazette,  Poet  and  Mercantile  Dic- 
tionary,  in  4  vols.,  with  additions  (Leipsic, 
1818  et  seq.),  are  among  the  most  valua- 


ble of  the  late  works  on  geography* 
Among  English  geographical  works,  the 
Edinburgh  Gazetteer,  or  Geographical 
Dictionary,  which  appeared  in  1817  et 
seq.  in  6  vols.,  accompanied  by  an  Atlaa 
by  Arrowsmith,  also  Cruttwell's  Gazetteer, 
are  distinguished.  Besides  these,  there 
are  geographical  works  by  Pinkerton, 
Guthrie,  Gordon,  Salmon,  and  many 
others.  Amone  the  French  worics,  the 
Dictionnaire  Geograpkique  Universdj  by 
Beudant  Billard,  Douaix,  Dubr6na,  Ey- 
ries, A.  V.  Humboldt,  &c  (Paris,  1824  et 
seq.  I ;  and  Dictiormaire  CUasique  d  Univer- 
sdae  GiagrapMe  .^ocfeme,  with  an  atlas 
of  ancient,  and  one  of  modem  geography, 
by  Hyaz  Langlois  (Paris^  since  1^},  de- 
serve honorome  mention.  Van  der  Mee- 
len's  General  Atlas  for  the  Physical  and 
Mineralogicol  Geography  of  all  the  Parts 
of  the  Eanh  (Brussels,  1626  et  seq.)  is 
valuable.  Among  the  manuals  for  travel- 
lers, the  French  and  German  worics  of 
Reichard,  Gwde  des  Vayageun  en  Ewropej 
and  Pa$aagier  auf  der  lUiae  in  DeuUchr 
land,  in  der  SchweUZjtu  Paris  und  Peters^ 
burg  (Traveller  on  a  Tour  through 
Germany  and  Switzerland,  to  Paris  and 
Petereburg),  are  the  most  distinguished, 
and  have  run  through  many  editions  (For 
further  information,  see  the  article  Gasc- 
etteer.) 

Geoloctt  is  the  doctrine  or  science  of 
the  structure*  of  the  earth,  or  terraque* 
ous  globe,  and  of  the  substances  which 
compose  it ;  or  the  science  of  the  com- 
pound minerals  or  aggregate  substances 
which  compose  the  earth,  the  rdationa 
which  the  several  constituent  masses  bear 
to  each  other,  their  formation,  structure, 
position,  and  direction.  To  those  per- 
sons who  have  never  thought  upon  this 
subject,  the  irregular  yet  graceflu  aspect 
'  of  the  earth,  would  seem  to  awaken  no 
further  idea,  than  that  it  was  a  mass  of 
rocks,  and  clays,  and  sands,  without  order 
and  design.  Those  who  have  been  to  the 
sea  shore,  where  the  rocks  have  been  worn 
down  to  mural  escarpments,  will  have  per* 
ceived  the  beach  to  oe  covered  with  snm< 
gles,  or  pebbles  triturated  against  each 
other,  and  thus  divested  of  the  angular 
fi>rm  which  they  possessed  when  first 
broken  off  from  me  original  mass,  when 
they  were,  as  geologists  technically  say, 
injdace.  Every  one  has  found  similar 
rounded  pebbles  on  the  dry  land,  far  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  In  many  instances, 
they  are  thus  found  thousands  of  feet 
above  the  marine  level.  Ingenious  minds 
will  inquire,  what  circumstances  could 
have  finctured  rocks,  rounded  their  fiag« 
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ments,  and  distributed  them  into  such  dis- 
amilBr  situations.  This  is  one  of  the  first 
antl  most  important  lessons  in  geology ; 
and  the  solution  of  tlie  inquiiy  will  be 
found  to  be  tlie  key  to  similar  phenome- 
na, in  situations  still  more  extraordinary, 
•where  the  lower  puddingstoues  and  brec- 
cias present  themselws.  To  truce  tliese 
rounded  pebbles  to  their  native  rocks — for, 
on  I  he  iliy  land,  tliey  frequently  exist  at 
mjiiiense  distances  from  dieir  l)edH — it  will 
be  accessary  to  have  some  slight  knowl- 
eflgo  of  minerals  Rocks  are  ver>'  neHi*ly 
related,  nuieteen  twentieths  of  die  miner- 
al parts  of  the  earth  being  composed  of 
five  substances : — silex,  the  constituent  of 
flint  fuid  sajid;  alumine,  the  constituent 
of  clay ;  hme,  the  constituent  of  chalk, 
gypsum,  and  all  calcareous  beds;  mag- 
nesia, and  iron.  There  are  odier  mineral 
aubstances  found  m  the  solid  parts  of  the 
earth,  but  they  are  usually  in  veins,  and 
are  more  especial  objects  of  attention  to 
the  mineralogist.  Feldspar,  mica,  horn- 
blende, &c.,  besides  being  found  in  veins, 
are  found  in  the  unstratified  rocks;  and 
some  knowledge  of  them  is  essential  to 
the  student.  The  next  quesdon  he  asks 
himself  is,  whether  the  whole  substance 
of  the  planet  is  one  sohd  mass  of  rocks 
and  strata,  resembling  those  he  finds  near 
the  surfiice.  The  existence  of  volcanic 
action,  through  every  part  of  the  knovni 
world,  eidier  by  the  erupuoqs  of  active 
Tolcanoes,  or  by  earthquakes,  is  an  assur- 
ance that  there  must  be  vast  caviues  in 
the  globe,  whei*e  igneous  action  is  fiercely 
at  woik,  and  of  which  these  volcanoes  are 
the  safety-valves.  Of  the  extent  of  tliese 
cavities,  and  of  the  depth  at  which  tliey 
are  seated,  some  opinion  can  be  formed, 
fix>m  the  great  distances  at  which  particu- 
lar earthquakes  have  been  felt.  That  of 
Lisbon,  in  1755,  not  only  affected  die  lakes 
and  springs  in  every  part  of  Europe,  but 
was  senmUy  felt  in  Nordi  America.  That 
of  New  Madrid,  in  1811,  shook  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi,  for  several  hundred 
miles.  Such  disturbances  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  die  efiect  of  the  resistance, 
which  the  soUd  parts  of  the  earth  oppose 
to  the  expanave  power  striving  in  diose 
profound  cavities.  We  then  refer  to  this 
force  many  phenomena  of  the  science, 
and  at  leiigdi  comprehend  what  other- 
wise would  be  incomprehensible.  For 
instance,  wlien  we  are  told  that  the  crust 
of  the  earth  is  composed  of  a  series  of 
rocky  beds,  from  die  inferior  granite  up  to 
the  uppermost  tertiary  bed,  lying  above 
the  chalk  ;  and  all,  being  more  dian  a 
hundred  in  number,  differing  firom  each 


other,  in  many  particulan,  both  as  to  the 
relative  proportion  of  the  simple  minerals 
of  which  diey  are  composed,  and  the  or- 
ganic bodies  imbedded  in  them, — we  are 
at  first  incredulous ;  for  our  own  examina- 
tions show  that  die  tope  of  the  highest 
mountains,  and  the  beds  of  the  lowest  sur- 
faces, are  both  formed  of  granite,  or  gneiss, 
or  slate,  die  lowest  order  of  rocks  we  arc 
acquainted  with.  Anodier  step  or  two, 
and  our  eyes  begin  to  open.  When  we 
know  that  volcanic  matter  has  been,  at  all 
tunes,  poured  from  beneath  these  inferior 
rocks  ;  that  the  volcanic  fires  of  the  Cor- 
dilleras, and  of  Auvergnc  in  France,  have 
equally  come  through  the  granite ;  above 
all,  when  we  find  those  superior  beds  of 
the  series,  which  lie  above  die  grauiie,  re- 
posing, at  high  inclinations,  upon  the  flanks 
of  dioae  granite  mountains, — ^tlie  whole 
truth  floshes  ujion  us,  and  we  clearly  under- 
stand, diat  dicse  mountains  have  once  exist- 
ed at  lower  levels,  and  that  they  have  lieen 
forced  up  through  die  superincumbent 
fonnations,  by  die  expansive  power  forev- 
er struggluig  in  the  interior  of  the  globe. 
It  is  Uius  we  become  acquainted  with 
the  e2dsteuce  of  a  power  capable  of  the 
mightiest  mechanical  exertion&  If  earth- 
quakes, in  our  ovra  time,  rend  the  eaidi, 
dislocate  its  solid  parts,  and  engulf  por- 
tions of  it  in  the  chasms  they  create,  it 
may  luive  been  bo  at  a  period  coeval  with 
the  existence  of  the  planet.  If  die  vol- 
cano of  Skapta  Jokul,  in  Iceland,  could,  in 
1783,  pour  out  streams  of  lava  sufficiendy 
hot  and  extensive,  not  only  to  meh  do^n 
die  ancient  lavas,  but  to  more  than  fill  the 
gorge  of  a  river  two  hundred  feet  wide 
and  six  hundred  feet  deep,  damming  up 
the  streams,  and  inundating  the  whole 
country,  the  same  may  have  taken  place 
in  ancient  times.  If,  in  1822,  the  coast  of 
Chile  was  raised  ^ve  feet,  for  the  distance 
of  one  himdred  miles,  by  a  single  volcanic 
paroxysm,  we  can  conceive  of  continents 
and  mountain  chains  being  raised  to  their 
present  elevation,  by  repeated  shocks,  in 
ancient  times.  Finally,  if,  at  the  present 
day,  springs,  peculiar  to  volcanic  coun- 
tries, deposit  silex,  bitumen,  lime  and  oth- 
er substances,  so  it  may  always  have  been. 
These  prolmbihties  are  strengtliened  by 
the  disturbed  state  of  the  transition  rocks^ 
the  extent  of  die  trap  formations,  die  ele- 
vation of  Italy,  the  Alps,  and  many  other 
regions,  and  die  ancient  beds  of  quartz, 
pitchstone,  primitive  hmestone  and  oolites, 
which  approach  so  near  to  the  modern 
Travertines  of  Italy.  Wherever  volcanic 
waters  are,  there  we  find  calcareous  and 
other  mineral  substances,  and  under  cir- 
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cumataocea  wairandng  the  opinicm,  that 
they  have,  at  all  times,  derived  their  origin 
fix>m  the  central  and  unsearchable  parts 
of  the  globe.  When  we  look,  too,  at  the 
great  extent  of  the  calcareous  fonnationsy 
especially  the  transition  and  carboniferous 
liniestones,  found  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  globe,  analogous  in  g^logical  position, 
in  mineral  composition,  in  organic  accom- 
paniments ;  we  can,  at  any  rate,  conceive 
of  a  soiuce  from  whence  tliey  may  have 
been  derived,  and  which  was  in  operation 
upon  a  mightier  scale,  in  ancient  periods, 
than  at  this  day.  And  from  what  other 
quarter,  it  may  be  asked,  could  they  be 
derived  ?  When  we  see  the  gneiss  uni- 
formly, in  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
earth,  superimposed  upon  the  granite,  the 
calcareous  beds  always  lying  above  the 
gneiss,  and  the  other  rocks  of  the  series 
mvariably  following  each  other,  in  an  or- 
der as  regular  as  that  of  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet ;  we  cannot  but  think  of  this  con- 
stancy of  succession,  as  the  result  of  the 
law  of  the  structure  of  the  planet ;  as  be- 
ing pari  of  a  great  deaigny  appropriate  to 
the  aevelopement  of  a  great  end.  It  is  in 
vain  we  are  told  that,  if  we  will  allow 
time,  causes  now  in  action  will  appear 
powerful  enough  to  have  brought  the 
atructure  of  the  earth  to  the  condition  it  is 
now  in.  That  mountains  may  be  worn 
down  by  the  continued  action  of  external 
causes,  and  that  Deltas  may  be  formed  Of 
their  ruins,  is  conceded ;  but,  we  would 
ask.  How  did  all  those  calcareous  masses, 
•o  worn  down,  and  whose  ruins  are  sup- 
posed to  exist  in  the  extensive  floors  we 
have  idluded  to — ^how  did  they  first  come 
into  existence  ?  It  appears  easier  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  immense  calcareous  floors 
thatunderiie  this  continent,  fix>m  almost 
the  north  pole  to  the  Arkansas,  have  been 
quiedy  and  horizontally  depodted  from 
central  flows,  than  that  they  were  thrown 

Xinto  the  form  of  mountains,  to  be 
rwards  placed  where  we  find  them,  by 
aqueous  degradations.  Time,  it  is  true,  is 
a  cheap  commodity  with  geologists ;  but, 
if  we  are  to  take,  as  a  measure  of  the  time 
necessary  for  the  production  of  all  the 
.  strata  in  the  geological  series,  the  inng- 
nificant  progress  Dekas  liave  made  during 
the  last  six  mousand  years,  by  causes  now 
in  action,  we  shall  have  to  borrow  largely 
fh)m  eternity.  The  theory  of  Werner 
supposed  the  inferior  rocks  to  have  been 
separated  from  an  aqueous  mixture  bv 
chemical  deposition,  and  that  the  earth 
became  thus  encircled  by  a  stonv  mass. 
But,  although  Werner  was  a  skilful  mmer- 
alogist,  he  was  but  a  cabinet  geologists 


The  nature  of  the  inferior  roc^s  is  now 
better  known.  The  intrusive  character 
of  the  veins  of  granite,  found  traversing 
the  granite  itself;  the  passace  of  all  the 
varieties  of  the  inferior  rocks  into  each 
other ;  the  connexion  between  granite  and 
sienite,  infeiring  an  identity  of  origin,  and 
many  other  circumstances,  have  produced 
an .  entire  revolution  of  opinion,  in  the 
minds  ef  most  practical  geologists.  The 
existence  of  marine  fossilB,  at  such  great 
elevations  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is 
another  proof  of  the  subterranean  birth 
of  continents  and  mountains.  In  innu^ 
merable  instances,  we  find  marine  shells 
converted  into  stone,  without  impairing 
the  most  delicate  spines,  and  under  such 
circumstances  as  to  assure  us,  that  what 
is  now  the  tops  of  mountains  was  once  the 
bottom  of  the  sea ;  that  here  these  testa* 
cea  lived  and  died,  peased  tranquilly  into 
the  petrified  state,  and  were  subsequently 
raised  fix>m  the  deep.  But  it  is  the  distn* 
bution  of  the  animal,  as  well  as  vegetable 
organizations,  through  the  geologicu  series 
of  rocks,  that  awakens  in  us  tlie  mest  pro* 
found  reflections.  Here  light  first  breaks 
in  upon  us,  in  an  unequivocal  manner,  and 
we  begin  to  consider  these  various  phe- 
nomena as  showing  successive  changes 
fix>m  a  less  perfect  to  a  more  perfect  state 
of  things.  It  is  well  known,  tliat  these  or- 
ganized bodies  are  distributed  through  an 
immense  niunber  of  floors,  rising  one  above 
the  other,  in  the  series,  from  the  transition 
rocks  to  the  highest  tertiary.  £^h  of 
these  floois  has  teen,  in  its  time,  upper-* 
most  in  the  series,  and  has  been  covered 
by  deposits,  derived  from  geological  cau»< 
es,  that  cannot  here  be  inquired  into.  If, 
as  our  accredited  records  show,  the  pre»< 
ent  surface  of  the  earth  has  suffered  no 
material  chauffe  during  the  last  four  thou-* 
sand  years,  what  immense  periods  of  time 
must  have  elapsed,  during  the  successive 
formation  of  each  of  tlie  floors,  and  the  ex-, 
istence  of  the  organized  bodies  which  in- 
habited them !  In  this  amount  of  time  is 
not  included  that  period  belonging  to  the 
fonnation  of  the  rocks  inferior  to  the  tran- 
fdtion.  Those  floors  may  be  considered  as 
the  pages  of  the  history  of  nature.  It  has 
been  remarked,  that  volcanic  watera  ara 
strongly  impregnated  with  calcareous  mat- 
ter ;  and  in  the  present  seas  where  this  oc- 
curs, we  find  calcareous  rocks  forming  by 
the  coralline  animaL  There  are  few  calcap- 
reous  strata,  in  which  some  species  or  other 
of  these  zoophytes  are  not  present.  We  of- 
ten find  the  transition  rocks  composed  of 
masses  of  these  simple  animals,  the  infe-* 
nor  species  of  which  have  not  the  gift  of 
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locomotion,  nor  any  apparent  nervous 
aystein.  Their  organs,  which  surround  a 
ooramon  axis  in  the  simplest  manner,  ap- 
pear to  infer  no  liigher  sense  than  conser- 
vative functions.  Animals  of  tlie  articu- 
lated class,  to  which  insects  and  worms 
belong,  and  which  rank  somewhat  higher 
in  zoology  on  account  of  tlieir  nervous 
Ktnicture  and  free  motions,  are  rarely  met 
with  in  die  transition  rocks.  Nor  is  it  sur- 
prising ;  for  the  lower  species,  being  with- 
out a  crustaceouB  covering,  could  not  be 
expected  to  take  a  mineral  transmutation, 
as  to  form.  The  trilobite,  however,  is  a 
characteristic  fossil  of  the  transidon  slates 
and  limestones.  The  Tnoiluscous  animals 
are  a  higher  class  of  iiivertcbrated  ani- 
mals, with  a  circulating  system  and  organs 
of  respiration.  All  aninials  protected  by 
one  or  two  shells,  are  of  tliis  closs.  A  few 
species  of  bivalves  are  met  with  in  the  tran- 
ation,  but  the  full  devciopement  of  them 
is  found  much  higher  in  the  secondary^ 
rocks ;  and  in  the  tertiary,  or  kitest  geologi- 
cal periods,  there  are  numerous  species 
analogous  to  those  in  the  modem  seas, 
which  is  not  the  case  m  the  older  strata, 
whose  inhabitants  are  all  extinct  species, 
with  a  rare  exception  or  two.  These  ani- 
mals appear  to  have  more  varied  powers, 
than  those  sijnply  applied  to  conservative 
purposes.  They  appear  to  i>ossess  the  fac- 
ulty of  constructing  their  testaceous  cover- 
ings with  a  view  to  offence  and  defence ; 
to  make  the  edges  of  tlieir  shells  acute  or 
blunt,  as  the  hard  or  soft  nature  of  the  beds 
they  inhabit,  or  the  nature  of  their  loco- 
motion, may  require.  The  next  order  of 
animals  is  the  vertebrated  class,  or  those 
having  internal  skeletons,  with  a  recepta- 
cle for  the  brain  and  marrow.  The  vari- 
ous gradations  by  which  these  rise  up  to 
man,  inclusive,  are  found  here.  We  re- 
gard diat  animal  as  more  perfect  tiian  an- 
other, whose  organization  admits  of  tlie 
exercise  and  enjoyment  of  more  various 
functions.  The  velocity  of  the  fish  ena- 
bles it  to  seek  its  food  in  diHerent  situa- 
tions, in  a  much  shorter  time  than  the 
crab  or  lobster.  There  are  no  evidences 
of  vertebrated  animals  in  the  lowest  tran- 
sition rocks.  Scales  of  fish  are  said  to 
have  been  found  in  the  old  red  sandstone, 
which,  by  English  geologists,  is  counted 
amongst  the  secondary.  Nor  is  it  until 
we  rise  to  the  carboniferous  limestone, 
that  any  evidence  of  Saurian  animals  is 
mentioned,  and  that  in  a  soUtary  instance. 
Much  liigher  in  tlie  series,  we  find  them 
m  great  cd>undance,  especially  in  the  lias, 
between  the  dei)osition  of  which  and  the 
cfljboniferous  limestone,  a  very  long  |)eri- 


od  must  hare  elapsed.  Neither  is  it  pre- 
tended, that  tiiere  is  any  evidence  of  ma- 
rine mammalia,  or  of  terrestrial  quadru- 
peds, before  the  oolitic  series ;  and,  even 
tiicn,  the  instances  arc  of  such  a  doubtful 
character,  as  to  rather  confirm  the  doc- 
trine of  progressive  developement,  than 
to  weaken  it.  As  we  approach  the  top  of 
the  geological  series,  we  find  abundaoce 
of  both  marine  and  terrestrial  mammalia. 
Together  widi  Uie  remains  of  the  pachy- 
dermatous animals,  we  find  the  bones  of 
the  ox  and  tlie  horse,  as  if  just  preceding 
man,  to  whom  tiiey  are  so  inesiimably 
useful,  buried  m  caves  and  sedimentary 
deposits,  where  the  remains  of  man,  or 
even  of  any  quadrumanous  animal,  liave 
never  been  found.  In  all  these  things, 
there  seems  (to  use  the  language  of  the 
late  sir  Humphrey  Davy,  in  his  Consola- 
tions in  Travel)  ^'a  gradual  approach  to 
the  present  system  of  tbhigs,"  (For  a  fur- 
ther account  of  the  general  relations  of 
the  earth,  and  of  its  surface,  we  refer  to 
the  articles  Earihj  Mountains^  SeOj  Mr^ 
Jtiversy  Glaciers,  Mnosphere,  EcnrthquaktSf 
Volcanoes,  &c.) 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  some  more  par- 
ticular remarks  on  the  component  parts  of 
die  earth's  crust,  or  covering.  This  cod- 
sistB  chiefly  of  various  kinds  of  rock  and 
mountain  masses,  more  or  -less  extensive. 
Rocks  may  be  divided  into  homogeneous, 
apparently  homogeneous,  heterogeneous 
or  compound  firagments,  loose  mountain 
rocks,  and  coal  strata.  Homogeneous 
rocks,  as  quartz,  hmestone,  gypsum,  &c., 
l>elong  to  the  simple  mineral  species.  In 
the  apparentiy  homogeneous  rocks,  sever- 
al species  are  united  in  such  minute  par- 
ticles, and  wiUi  so  intimate  a  c4>nnexioD, 
that  the  parts  cannot  be  distinguished  by 
the  eve ;  as  in  die  case  of  basalt,  6&c  In 
the  heterogeneous  rocks,  the  component 
parts  are  more  or  less  easily  distinguished, 
according  to  circumstances ;  as,  for  exam- 
ple, the  quartz,  feldspar,  and  mica,  in  gran- 
ite. Rocks  consisting  of  confused  frag- 
ments, as  puddingstone,  breccia,  &c.,  are 
made  up  of  variously  formed  and  mingled 
pieces  of  stones,  held  togetiier  by  means 
of  a  uniform  paste,  like  themselves  in 
hardness,  but  generally  of  a  different 
composition.  Loose  stones  and  fine  erav- 
el,  sand  and  loam,  are  all  produced  by 
the  mechanical  division  of  lar]^  masses, 
by  their  decomposition,  or  disuitegration 
from  the  action  of  uir,  moisture,  &C.,  or 
from  the  continued  action  of  streams  of 
water,  torrents,  &c.  A  particular  place 
in  the  mineral  kingdom  belongs  to  the 
species  of  minerals  produced  by  the  de- 
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struction  of  some  portion  of  the  vegetable 
world,  constttuting  the  yanoiiB  species  of 
coal.  In  regard  to  structure,  rocks  are 
crystallm^  granular,  slat^,  compact,  por- 
phyritic,  and  amygdaloidal.  The  ciys- 
talline  granular  rocks  consist  of  small 
crystalline  or  angular  parts,  fixed  together 
by  the  process  of  common  ciystallization. 
In  slaty  rocks,  the  mass  spHts  into  tliin 
plates  or  layers.  Rocks  are  called  com^ 
pad,  of  which  all  the  particles  wear  a 
uniform  appearance,  and  which  assume 
no  particular  forms.  Porphyritic  rocks 
present  a  compact  and  homogeneous  ba- 
sis, in  which  are  imbedded  other  minerals, 
in  the  form  of  insulated  crystals  or  grains. 
Some  rocks  contain  roundish  or  ii'regular 
cavities,  which  areeitlier  empty,  or  in  part 
or  wholly  filled  witli  mineral  substances 
of  a  dificrent  species  from  the  mass  en- 
closing them.  These  rocks  are  called 
amy^Saloidal,  Many  rocks  contain  acci- 
dental substances,l)esides  their  regular  con- 
stituent parts ;  various  sorts  pass  into 
each  other  by  gradual  changes,  or  there 
is  a  change  in  some  of  their  constituent 
parts.  They  also  undergo  various  decom- 
positions from  the  action  of  water,  air,  &c* 
StraiyicaHon  and  IHrnsions  of  Bocks.  In 
stratification,  we  find  lai^  masses,  and 
even  mountains  of  rocks,  divided,  by  par- 
allel clefts,  or  splits,  into  large  and  oflen 
very  extensive  parallel  masses  or  strata. 
These  strata  diner,  in  being  more  or  less 
distinct,  regular  of  irregular,  straight  or 
undulating.  They  are  seldom  found  to 
be  perfectlv  horizontaL  Some  species  of 
rocks  are  found  distinctly  stratified ;  some 
partially  so,  and  some  not  at  all.  Some- 
times one  stratum  rests  upon  another,  and 
is  itself  covered  by  a  third.  In  this  case, 
the  second  is  called  the  svhjacent,  or  infe- 
rior, and  the  third  the  suptrincuinbent^  or 
superior,  stratum.  The  thickness  of  the 
Btrata  is  very  unequal.  The  extension  of 
strata  in  a  particular  line,  is  termed  their 
direction,  and  is  ascertained  by  means  of 
the  compass.  Their  deviation  from  a 
true  level,  is  called  their  dip,  and  is  esti- 
mated by  degrees  of  a  circle,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  four  cardinal  points— like  the 
direction  and  dip  of  the  magnetic  needle. 
The  portion  of  the  strata  above  the  sur- 
face of  tlie  earth,  is  called  thcu-  visiUe 
end,  or  extremity.  Among  the  most  in- 
teresting and  important  of  tlie  phenome- 
na connected  with  stratification,  are  the 
breaks  which  not  unfrequently  occur  in 
copper,  coal,  and  other  mines,  where  one 
rock  seems  to  have  slipped  by  the  ad- 
joining one,  or  to  have  changed  its  place, 
so  that  the  metallic  or  other  vein  running 


through  them  both,  is  interrupted,  and  the 
continuation  of  it  is  thrown  higher  or  low- 
er than  the  first  part  These  are  techni- 
cally called  ahxfts.  Rocks  are  divided 
again,  according  to  their  more  or  less  reg- 
ular form, — in  which  respect  they  are 
called  columnar,  tahvlar,  spherical,  &c. 
By  the  position  of  rocl^  is  undcnstood 
their  place  in  the  general  arrangement  of 
tlie  rocky  masses  which  form  tlie  external 
covering  of  the  earth.  The  position  of 
rocks  is  either  cotiformable,  uncojiforma^ 
We,  or  overlying.  The  position  of  rocks 
is  said  to  be  conformabU,  when  tlie  edges 
of  the  strata  of  a  rock  lying  upon  anoth- 
er, present  the  same  appearance  and  ar- 
rangement as  those  of  the  one  upon 
which  it  rests.  It  is  unconformable,  when 
the  rocks  which  lie  upon  older  formations 
present  a  different  ^appe^rance  of  strata 
from  the  other,  they  bcmg  difierenl  in 
dip  or  direction.  The  position  is  overly- 
ing,  when  tlie  strata  of  the  superior  rock 
conceal  from  the  view  the  position  of  the 
rock  below.  Memating  position  is  when 
two  or  more  kinds  of  rocks  lie  upon 
each  other  in  repeated  succession,  and 
tliereby  indicate  a  contemporaneous  ori- 
gin. ParaUd  formations  are  when  differ- 
ent rocks  alternately  take  each  the  place 
t)f  the  other.  The  particular  situation  of 
minerals,  their  course  and  position,  which 
constitute  the  basis  of  all  mining  opera- 
tions, are  of  great  importance.  The  veins 
of  minerals  are  the  tabular  or  fiat  spaces, 
either  in  part  or  entirely  filled  with  differ- 
ent mineral  substances,  by  which  masses 
of  rock  are  intersected,  and  for  the  most 
part  in  a  direction  forming  a  greater  or 
less  angle  with  the  direction  of  the  strata 
of  rock.  These  courses  or  veins  of  min- 
erals follow  straight  hues  of  direction, 
or  they  are  bent  and  cun^ed  in  various  di- 
rections and  forms.  The  muieral  which 
fills  the  vein  is  more  or  less  different  firom 
the  rock  in  which  it  occurs,  according  to 
circumstances,  oris,  at  least,  distinguisha- 
ble froni  it  The  direction  of  the  vein  is 
estimated  by  the  angle  which  it  forms 
with  the  meridian  ;  its  inclination,  by 
its  dip,  or  the  angle  it  forms  with  the 
horizon.  Some  veins  have  no  partic- 
ular direction  or  dip,  but  extend  in 
all  directions.  Tlie  rock  upon  which  the 
vein  lies,  is  called  the  lying,  and  the  one 
which  covers  it,  tlie  hmiging,  rock.  The 
vein  terminates  at  its  outgoing  upon  tho 
surface  of  the  mountain  or  earth ;  the 
other  end  tends  towards  the  interior  of  the 
earth.  The  thickness  of  the  vein  is  esti- 
mated by  the  distance  between  the  under- 
lying and  the  overhanging  rock.    A  vein 
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k  sometimes  compressed,  or  diminishes 
in  thickness  ;  it  sometimes  stops  in  the  di- 
rection of  its  length ;  and  it  is  said  to  be 
lost,  when  it  splits  into  several  small  veins* 
The  vein  consists  either  of  one  or  of  sev* 
end  firoecies  of  minerals ;  it  contains  cavi- 
ties or  various  form  and  size,  either  filled 
with  minerals  or  having  their  sides  en- 
crusted, or  covered  by  crystals  of  various 
kinds,  which  cavides  are  called  drusei. 
The  substance  of  the  vein  is  sometimes 
firmly  united  with  the  rock  adjoining  it, 
and  is  sometimes  separated  W  clay,  ei^th, 
&C.  The  relative  position  of  sevez^  beds 
and  veins  of  mineral  substances,  in  any 
mountain  or  country,  is  of  great  impor- 
tance in  mining.  It  is  seldom  that  perfect 
regularity  exists  amon^the  various  miner- 
al deposits  in  any  vicinity;  they  more 
commonly  vary  in  their  direction,  and 
thus  cross  and  intersect  each  other.  Very 
extensive  deposits  of  minerals,  of  limited 
length,  are  termed  standing  btds^  or  masB- 
ef ;  and  mountain  masses,  intersected  by 
peat  numbers  of  small  veins  and  depos- 
iti^  are  called  floarB,  Beds  and  layers  of 
minerals  are  particular  .masses,  of  a  flat 
or  tabular  structure,  running  in  the  same 
direction  vrith  the  strata,  out  dififering 
flom  the  rocks  in  which  they  are  contain- 
ed, in  composition  and  structure,  as  well 
as  in  other  circumstances.  Foreign  de- 
posits, of  various  kinds,  occur  in  moun- 
tains, and  in  rocky  districts  of  all  sorts. 
Their  direction  and  dip  are  generally  the 
same  with  those  of  the  mountain  masses 
containing  them.  Mineral  deposits  con- 
sist either  of  simple  minerals,  unmixed,  or 
of  rocka  Many  deposits  contain  both. 
(For  an  account  of  petrifactions,  see  Or- 
game  Remains.)  The  substances  of  which 
the  subjects  of  these  remarkable  chang- 
es consist,  are  chiefly  calcareous,  less 
frequently  siliceous,  or  combustible  miner- 
als; also  ore&  The  presence  of  petri- 
factions, especially  in  rocks  of  new  or 
later  formation,  is  a  circumstance  of  great 
importance  in  a  geological  point  of  view ; 
smce,  by  a  carefid  consideration  of  them, 
it  has  been  ascertained,  that  successive 
generations  or  creations  of  animal  species^ 
such  as  are  not  now  living  any  where,  are 
found  buried  in  rocks,  in  such  order  that 
similar  or  related  species  are  found  in 
rocks  and  situations  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter ;  and  that  they  differ  more  or  less,  ac- 
cording to  the  antiquity  of  the  rock  forma- 
tions in  which  they  occur.  And  in  this 
manner  a  ground  is  afforded  for  solid  con- 
clusions in  regard  to  the  antiquity,  or  pe- 
riod of  formation,  of  many  kinds  of  rocks. 
^Dhisums  of  Tmt  m  Ae  FormaHon  of 


Mouniams^  ana  ike  CUssifieaUan  ofBotskt. 
The  circumstances  of  die  relative  position 
of  rocks,  enable  us  to  form  some  compar- 
isons between  them,  in  regard  to  their  an- 
tiquity, although  we  are  unable  to  state 
the  expresspenod  of  their  respective  for- 
mations. Tne^  are  divided,  in  this  re- 
spect, into  pnmtitM,  iran»«(um,  seconda- 
f^  or  foeti  rocks,  aSLwrion  and  voUame 
rocks ;  or,  according  to  a  more  recent  di- 
vision, into  primary  or  vrimitioe^  secmtda- 
TV,  tertiary  f  voUamCy  dilumal  and  a&wial 
oeposits — com^hending  all  rocks  and 
earths.  Primdwe  rocks  are  crystalline  in 
structure,  and  are  remarkable  for  the  great 
purity  and  finn  adhesion  of  their  compo- 
nent parts.  Siliceous  and  argillaceous 
earths  form  the  chief  ingredients  in  their 
composition,  and  they  are  remarkable  for 
the  absence  of  all  petriftctions  to  testify 
the  previous  existence  of  organic  beings. 
When  both  classes  occur  together,  they 
always  lie  under  the  secondary  rocks,  and 
are  hence  supposed  to  have  been  formed 
before  them.  But  although,  in  their  rela- 
tive situation,  the  primitive  rocks  aie  al- 
ways lowest,  yet,  when  secondary  rocki 
are  absent,  the  primitive  often  i^ypear  at 
the  Bur&ce  of  tne  earth,  and  do,  in  fact, 
constitute  the  summits  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  highest  mountains.  When  piuni- 
tive  rocks  are  stratified,  the  strata  are  sd- 
dom  horizontal :  on  the  contrary,  they  ars 
often  highly  inclined,  and  sometimes  near- 
ly or  quite  vertical.  But  whether  these 
strata  were  originally  inclined,  or  wfaedier, 
subsequently  to  their  formation,  they  were 
changed  from  a  horizontal  to  an  inclined 
portion,  by  the  action  of  some  powerful 
cause,  is  a  question  on  which  the  most 
distinguished  geolo^^ists  are  divided  in 
opinion.  The  transition  rocks  bear,  also, 
some  resembkmce  to  the  primitive ;  but 
there  is  less  distincmess  of  their  compo- 
nent parts,  and  among  them  we  meet  the 
first  occurrence  of  (n-ganic  remains  of  an- 
imals previously  existiDg.  In  the  second- 
ary or  riewest  formations  of  rocks,  we  find 
many  and  various  remains  of  a  former 
race  of  inhabitants  of  the  world.  We  can 
trace  mechanical  operations  in  the  growth 
of  most  rocks  of  this  class,  and  also  the 
fragments  of  older  rocks  in  the  compound 
structures  met  vrith  among  thenu  They 
are  earthy,  and  not  crystalline,  in  their 
structure,  and  the  calcareous  earth  pre- 
dominates in  their  composition.  Though 
sometimes  found  on  the  summits  of  mim- 
itive  mountains,  they  are  usuaUy  placed 
on  the  declivities  of  these  mountauis,  or 
at  their  feet,  or  under  the  intervening  val- 
leys or  plains.   Deposits  of  stones,  gravel, 
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aand,  clay,  earth,  &c.,  are  called  Mimalj 
when  they  are  so  extensive  as  to  cover 
large  portions  of  the  earth,  and  as  to  be 
evidently  tlie  results  of  floods  of  water, 
rolling  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  earth ; 
aUiovalf  when  they  are  limited  in  extent, 
and  may  be  ascribed  to  the  operation  of 
causes  now  in  action,  as  the  sea,  rivers, 
rains,  &c.,  &c.  The  classification  of  rocks 
is  eitiier  miueralogical  or  geological.  The 
former,  resting  upon  the  actual  composi- 
tion of  rocks,  must,  of  course,  take  a 
form  and  order  of  arrangement  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  latter,  in  which  their  rela- 
tive position  and  inferred  comparative 
ages  form  the  basis  of  the  system.  In 
tlie  arrangements  founded  upon  elemen- 
tary composition,  or  other  miueralogical 
points  of  similarity,  rocks  are  oflen  fomid, 
in  near  relation  and  approximation,  which 
belong  to  periods  of  formation  far  remote 
from  each  other ;  and  older  and  more  re- 
cent formations  of  rocks  often  present 
striking  similarides,  in  composition  and 
otlier  respects,  from  which  their  relative 
ages  could  not  by  any  means  be  inferred* 
In  opposition  or  contradistinction  to  this, 
may  be  regarded  the  geognostic  or  geo- 
logical arrangement  of  rocks,  which  at* 
tempts  to  follow  the  order  in  which  they 
are  supposed  to  have  been  formed.  The 
following  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  gen- 
eral grounds  of  geological  opinions  and 
systems.  All  writers  upon  tliis  subject 
agree  in  this :  that  there  are  evident  marks 
of  at  least  tiiree  distinct  revolutions  or 
changes,  which  have  been  coextensive 
witii  the  siuface  of  the  earth,  and  which 
occurred  previously  to  the  earth's  assum- 
ing itid  present  form  ;  by  which  die  order 
of  things  was  wholly  changed,  and  all 
creatures  living  at  each  peiiod  entirely 
destroyed ;  and  which  have  been  follow- 
ed, in  each  case,  by  a  new  organization  of 
things,  partially,  but  not  wholly,  similar  to 
the  preceding.  Various  circumstances 
seem,  also,  to  render  it  as  probable,  tliat 
man  was  not  a  witness  of  any  of  these 
changes,  but  that  it  was  afler  the  last  of 
them  that  he  was  numbered  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth ;— imd  it  follows 
of  course,  from  this,  that  the  flood,  of 
which  traditions  exist  in  all  countries,  is 
not  one  of  those  alluded  to.  As  each  race 
of  organized  beings  was  successively 
overwhelmed  by  ihut  destructive  commo- 
tion, which  was  to  terminate  in  the  forma- 
tion of  anew  covering  for  the  earth,  vari- 
ous remains  were  lef^  and  are^still  to  be 
recognised,  which  indicate  the  form  and 
size  of  those  lost  races  of  animals,  and 
show   them,   with   few   exception^   to 


have  been  veiy  different  from  the  races  at 
present  in  existence.  These  remains  give 
us  distinct  accounts  of  the  beings  who 
then  inlmbited  this  earth,  as  we  now  do ; 
but  they,  unfortunately,  give  us  no  dis- 
tinct account  of  the  events,  wliich  termi- 
nated in  a  cliange  so  destructive  to  them. 
In  tills  respect,  they  resemble  the  gigan- 
tic architectuxTil  and  other  artificial  re- 
mains, which  are  found  in  Asia  and 
America,  and  which  date  from  a  period, 
and  belong  to  a  race,  of  which  we  have 
no  other  tidings, — ^the  impossibility  of  at- 
taining whicli,  only  renders  their  inspec- 
tion the  more  interesting.  The  races  of 
beings  which  were  last  destroyed,  lie  in 
the  upper  strata  of  the  earth,  while  their 
predecessors  are  buried  for  beneath ;  but 
each  present  characteristics  sufficient  to 
mark  and  identify  them.  The  first,  or 
those  wliich  are  now  found  at  the  lowest 
points  in  the  earth,  differ  entirely  from 
those  which  now  exist,  and  show  that  the 
relations  wliich  were  then  established 
among  the  occupants  of  die  eardi,  were 
quite  different  from  tiiose  now  existing. 
Writers  are,  also,  agreed  in  this:  that, 
previously  to  the  existence  of  tliose  races, 
of  whose  remains  we  were  just  speaking, 
and  which,  in  point  of  peiiection,  were 
60  inferior  to  the  present  races  of  animals, 
this  planet  was  waste  and  void,  and  that  it 
existed  in  a  fluid  form,  at  least  tiiose  parts 
now  constituting  the  primitive  rocks,  and 
that  they  became  solid  by  crystallization. 
The  spheroidal  fonn  of  die  earth,  which 
is  flattened  at  the  poles,  and  tlie  phenom- 
ena presented  by  the  internal  structure  of 
many  mountmns,  afford  strong  gix)uuds 
for  the  belief,  that  the  mass  ot  which 
they  were  fbnned,  was  in  motion  when 
it  began  to  become  solid,  and  that  it  be- 
came so  before  its  parts  could  entirely  as- 
sume a  new  order  of  arrangement.  Up- 
on the  question  as  to  the  cause  of  this 
fluid  state,  however,  opinions  are  divided. 
Some  geologists,  at  the  head  of  whom  is 
Werner  (whose  hypothesis  has  already 
been  alluded  to,  in  the  general  remarks,  at 
the  beginning  of  this  article),  are  of  opinion 
that  the  sub^nces  composing  the  primi- 
tive rocks  were  penetrated  by  and  dissolv- 
ed in  water ;  while  others  have  befieved 
that  the  earth  was,  at  that  period,  of  a  much 
higher  temperature,  and  that  its  materials 
were  then  melted,  or  existed  at  a  glowing  or 
red  heat  These  two  have  been  called 
the  Neptunian  and  Fvlcanian  hypotheses ; 
the  last  of  which  has  always  counted  the 
most  numerous  adherents.  Buffon's  con- 
jecture, that  the  earth  was  a  portion  of  the 
sun   struck  off  by  a  cornet,  involves  a 
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mathematical  absurdity,  and  has  found  no 
BupporteiB.  La  Place  advanced,  the  idea, 
that  the  sun  formerly  poeseesed  a  much 
higher  temperature  than  at  present ;  that 
the  gaseous  elements,  or  parts  of  it,  extend- 
ed t^yond  the  orbits  of  the  planetB  belong- 
ing at  present  to  the  solar  system  ;  and 
that,  as  this  gaseous  atmosphere  became 
cooler,  its  particles  were  attracted  by  each 
other,  and  collected  into  spherical  masses, 
at  different  distances  from  the  sun,  thus 
forming  the  planets,  which  became  sohd 
as  thev  cooled.  According  to  tliis  hy- 
pothesis, the  earth  was  once  so  hot,  that  it 
had  a  gaseous  form.  Hutton,  who  lias 
taken  great  pains  to  support  the  Vulcani- 
an  hypothesis,  supposed  that  the  internal 
part  of  the  earth  was  fluid,  or  melted  bv 
beat ;  that  this  subterranean  fire,  as  well 
as  the  water  of  the  atmosphere,  was  con- 
cemed  in  all  tlie  past  revolutions  in  the 
earth's  composition,  and  is  constantly  pro- 
ducing new  ones,  which  succeed  each 
other  at  long  intervals ;  and  that,  thus, 
what  is  now  land  was  once  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  of  which,  when  exposed,  lands  and 
mountains  were  formed.  Werner  objected 
to  the  Vulcanian  hypothecs,  that  our  piim- 
itive  mountains  and  rocks  often  present 
appearances,  which  are  qnhe  intxmsiatoiit 
with  the  supposition  of  a  glowing  heat  or 
melting  temperature, — as  the  things  there- 
in contained  could  not  have  existed  at 
Buch  a  temperature.  Water,  for  instance, 
is  one  of  their  essential  elements.    These 

Spearances  could  not  have  been  present- 
by  a  melted  mass,  which  was  at  once 
cooled.  Hutton,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
attempted  to  answer  these  objections,  by 
lefemng  to  experiments,  jn  which  it  was 
foimd  that  substances,  which  were  decom- 
posed when  subjected  to  a  melting  heat, 
under  the  common  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere, would  preserve  their  composition 
unchanged  at  the  same  temperature,  if  at 
the  same  time  subjected  to  a  very  great 
pressure.  This  was  found  to  be  the  case^ 
for  example,  with  the  carbonate  of  lime, 
which  WQs  found  to  retain  its  caibonic 
acid,  when  fused  under  such  circumstan- 
ces. Tliis  is  not,  however,  the  place  to 
clear  up  all  the  difficulties  and  objec- 
tions, to  which  both  these  hypotheses  are 
found  to  be  open.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
neither  appears  to  be  reconcilable  with 
our  present  knowledge  and  opinions. 
The  supporters  of  the  one  theory  often 
laugh  at  the  other:  and  while,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  organic  remains  foimd  in  the 
upper  strata  of  the  earth  seem  quite  in- 
consistent with  a  formation  by  nre,  and 
▼ety  clearly  point  out  a  watery  medium  aa 


their  original  matrix,  so,  cm  the  other  hand, 
the  disciples  of  Werner  have  fiiiled  to  take 
notice,  that  the  ori|^ai]y  fluid  state  of  the 
whole  globe,  previous  to  the  existence  of 
.  living  creatures,  and  to  these  revolutions 
in  the  state  and  structure  of  the  earth,  is 
unaccounted  for  by  their  theory.    It  is,  ftf 
instance,  wholly  at  variance  with  our  pres- 
ent knowledge  of  the  solvent  powers  of 
water,  to  suppose  that  the  elements  of 
granite  rock  were  ever  dissolved  in  it.  And 
to  suppose  that,  some  thousands  of  years 
since,  water  had  other  povreiB  of  soludon, 
is  an  absurdity ;  for,  as  the  essence  of  all 
bodies  lies  in  their  properties,  it  would  be 
equivalent  to  saying  that  water  was  not 
then  water,  or  that  the  constituent  pans  of 
mountains  were  not  then  the  same  as  now. 
It  is  only  obscurine  a  dark  subject,  and 
not  explaining  it    But,  if  we  suppose  the 
elements  of  the  earth  as  existing,  and  as 
brought  in  contact,  but  not   combined, 
when  this  combination  took  place,  the 
usual  attendant  of  such  phenomena,  fiie, 
would  be  exhibited  in  its  most  intense 
form.     The  result  of  the   combmation 
would  be,  a^herical  fluid  maas-Hidrop, 
so  to  say,  of  immense  magnitude,  of  very 
hi^h  temperature,  which  cools  slowly  by 
radiation,  and  thus  affords  an  opportunitf 
to  the  melted  elements  g€  matter  to  a»- 
8ume  a  more  or  less  crystalline  form  whiis 
coolmg.    But  who  is  competent  to  form 
opinions  upon  the  original  mode  of  the 
earth's  formation  ?    Human  understand- 
ing has  its  limits,  and  within  these  should 
it  find  its  occupation.    But  we  may  be 
permitted  to  say,  that,  consideiing  them 
merely  as  theories,  the  Vulcanian  certain- 
ly involves  the  fewest   inconastencies, 
with  the  present  state  of  our  knovriedge 
upon  these  subjects.   (See  Breislak^  woik 
upon  geology.    One  of  the  most  vahiaUe 
works  upon  this  subject  is  that  of  Hiui»- 
boldt  upon  the  relative  position  of  rocks 
in  the  two  hemispheres.    We  may  also 
refer  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Geological 
Society  of  London,  commenced  in  1807, 
and  Leonhard's  Characteristics  of  Rocks, 
pubhshed  at  Heidelberg,  1823.   See,  also, 
Cuvier's  Theory  of  Iht  Earth,  with  notes 
by  B.  Jameson,  Edinburgh,  1817;  Ly- 
el]*s  Princwks  of  Gtdogy,  1830;  Buck- 
land's  BmquuB  DQunoM^  Svok  4to., 
London,  1^  1828.) 

Geomanct  is  called,  by  Cot^ve,  iari' 
noHonmade  hypmnUandcircUitHihceaHh, 
Spany,  in  his  translation  of  Cattan^  Geo- 
manci^  (written  about  the  middle  of  the 
16th  century,  and  translated  in  1591),  says : 
— **  Geomande  is  a  science  and  art,  which 
consisteth  of  points^  prickes  and  lines  made 
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infltead  of  the  foun  elements,  and  of  the 
starres  and  planets  of  heaven,  called  the 
science  of  the  earth,  because  in  tunes  past 
it  was  made  on  it,  as  we  will  hereafter  de- 
clare. And  thus  eveiy  pricke  signifieth  a 
starre,  and  eveiy  Hne  an  element,  and  eve- 
ry fiffure  the  foure  quarters  of  the  worlde, 
that  18  to  say,  the  East,  West,  South  and 
North.  Wherefore  it  is  eas^  to  know,  that 
geomancie  is  none  other  thmg  but  astrolo- 
gie,  and  a  third  mean,  that  is  to  say,  partici- 
pating of  two,  which  is  almiemy.  Geo- 
mancie is  called  of  gy^  a  Greeke  worde 
which  signifieth  earth,  and  mancU,  wliich 
is  to  say,  knowledge.  Or,  defining  it  more 
properly,  it  is  derived  of  gyo»  and  mo- 
goSf  which  signifieth  knowl^ge  of  earthly 
things  by  the  power  of  the  superior  bodies, 
of  the  foure  elements,  the  seaven  plaoets, 
flbd  of  the  twelve  signes  of  heaven.  And 
this  arte  may  be  made  on  the  earth  or  on 
white  paper,  or  uppon  any  other  thing 
whereon  it  may  commodiously  be  done,  so 
that  the  prickes  and  lines  may  be  knowen.. 
The  beginning  and  original  of  this  arte 
came  fi'om  the  Indians,  wliich  found  it  be- 
fore the  world  was  drowned.  It  may  be 
practised  whensoever  tliat  a  man  will,  ac- 
cording to  the  demand  that  is  made,  be  it 
night  or  day,  fair  weather  or  fowle,  raine 
or  winde.** '  One  of  the  oldest  writers  on 
geomancy  is  said  to  be  Philo  Judaeus. 
Cornelius  Agrippa,  besides  some  notices 
in  his  work  De  ocadta  PkUosophiti,  has  left 
an  express  tract,  De  GtomamJtia,  of  which  he 
sp«iks  with  much  honesty  in  a  {iroduction 
of  his  later  years,  Dt  VanuaU  Seicntiarum : 
— **  I  have  written  also  a  certain  book  of 
geomancie,  far  diftering  fiiom  the  other,  but 
no  lesse  supersddous,  niise,  or,  if  you  lyst,  I 
wyll  say,  lying.''  (Sandford's  translation, 
1575.)  In  a  subsequent  chapter  (96),  he 
distinguishes  two  sorts  of  eeomancy: — ^"AU 
they  which  write  hereof  do  affirme,  that 
geomancie  is  the  daughter  of  astrologie, 
whereof  we  have  spoken  in  arithmeticke, 
which  j&shioneth  certain  figures  attributed 
to  tlie  heavenly  signes  by  which  they  di- 
vine. There  is  also  another  kind  of  ^ 
omancie  which  Almadul  the  Arabian  m- 
troduced  and  brought  in,  the  which  doth 
divine  by  certain  conjecmres  taken  of  si- 
militudes of  the  crackmg  of  the  earth,  of 
the  movinff,  cleaving,  swelling,  either  of 
itselfe,  or  els  of  inflammation  and  hcate,  or 
of  thundrings  that  happen,  the  whiche  also 
is  grounded  upon  vaine  superstition  of  as- 
trologie, as  that  which  observeth  houses, 
the  newe  moones,  the  rising  and  forme  of 
the  starres."  This  science  was  flourishing 
in  the  davs  of  Chaucer,  and  was  deeply 
cultivated  by  Dryden,  at  the  time  of  his 


rj^ctm«nft>  of  the  Knidi^'s  Tale.  Cattan, 
whose  book  we  have  already  mentioned, 
appears  to  have  been  veiy  largely  employ- 
ed. Among  other  figures,  he  presents  us 
with  one  cast  ibr  the  lord  of  Ferte,  when 
he  was  in  love  with  my  lady  Bye ;  one  for 
the  lord  of  Lymoges,  to  know  whether 
a  musician,  who  h«l  absconded  from  his 
service,  would  return ;  one  for  my  lord 
Clennont  of  Lodeves,  respecting  his  liti- 
gated inheritance ;  some  relative  to  tiie 
sale  and  purchase  of  horses ;  one  to  de- 
termine whetiier  the  cardinal  Trivulfee 
(Trivulzio)  should  succeed  in  making 
])eace  between  the  king  of  France  and 
the  emperor ;  one  to  determine  the  day  on 
which  tiie  emperor  should  quit  Nice ;  an- 
other to  ascertain  whether  the  count  of 
Novelaire  was  dead  or  alive ;  a  figure  to 
find  the  question  for  which  another  figure, 
found  by  accident,  was  made ;  others  to 
discover  people's  thoughts,  or  to  find  out 
their  names.  It  may  te  gratifying  to  our 
readers  to  know,  that  Uiis  science  is  **no 
arte  of  inchauntiug,  as  some  may  suppose  it 
to  be,  or  of  divination  which  is  made  by 
diabolike  invocation ;  but  it  is  a  part  of 
natural  magicke,  called  of  many  worthy 
men  the  daughter  of  astrolo^e,  and  the 
abbreviation  thereof."  There  is  a  tract  on 
geomancy  bv  Bartolomeo  Cocle,  who 
styles  himself  i^\i{Mq/b  int^errimo  (Ven- 
ice, 1550).  Oughtred,  who  died  in  166K),  ap- 
pears to  have  been  one  of  the  latest  serious  * 
cultivators  of  seomancy. 

Geometry  (from  the  Greek,  signifVinff 
the  art  of  measuring  Umd) ;  the  branch  of 
pure  mathematics  which  treats  of  the  mag- 
nitudes of  dimensions.  It  is  divided  into 
longimeiryj  occupied  exclusively  with 
lines,  jdcmimeinf,  occupied  with  planes  or 
surfaces,  and  stereometry,  treating  of  solid 
bodies,  their  contents,  &c.,  and  the  doc- 
trine of  the  functions  of  tiie  cii-cle,  and 
its  application  to  certain  figures,  formed 
by  lines,  from  which  originate  (a.)  trig- 
onometry,  (6.)  tetragorumetry,  (c.)  potygo- 
nometry,  ((L)  cyclometry,  which  teach  us 
to  find,  from  the  dimensions  of  certain 
parts  of  a  figure,  those  of  certain  otiier 
parts,  by  which  particularly  altitudes  and 
depths  are  to  be  measured.  Geometry 
is  divided  into  elementary  and  applied* 
The  former,  or  theoretical  geometry,  treats 
of  the  different  properties  and  relations 
of  tiie  magnitudes  of  dimension  in  theo- 
rems and  demonstrations,  which  the  latter 
applies  to  the  various  purposes  of  life  in 
problems  and  solutions.  Geometry  is 
taught  in  different  ways  ;  as,  for  instance, 
by  diagrams,  which  is  called  constructive 
geometry,  or  by  the  application  of  algebra 
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to  dimenaon,  wjiich  is  called  analytical  ge- 
ometry. The  invention  of  this  important 
science  is  ascribed  by  some  to  the  Chaldse- 
ans  and  Babylonians;  by  others  to  the 
Egyptians,  wlio  were  obliged  to  determine 
the  boimdaries  of  their  fields,  aflcr  the  in- 
undation of  the  Nile,  by  geometrical  meas- 
urements. According  to  Cassiodonis,  the 
E^gyptians  either  derived  the  art  from  tlie 
Babylonians,  or  invented  it  afler  it  was 
known  to  them.  Thales,  a  Phcrnician, 
who  died  548  B.  C,  and  Pythagoras  of 
Samos,  who  flourished  about  51^  B.  C, 
introduced  it  firom  Egypt  into  Greece. 
The  dwcovcry  of  five  regular  geometrical 
bodies,  the  cube,  tttraedron,  ocUtedron, 
icosatdron  and  dodecaedrotij  is  ascribed 
to  the  latter,  lie  distinguished  himself 
particularly  by  the  invention  of  the  theo- 
rem, which  is'called  from  him  the  Pyihag' 
orean,  and,  on  account  of  his  important 
improvements,  has  received  the  name  of 
viagister  matkeseos.  In  elementary  geom- 
etry', Euclid  of  Alexandria  is  particularly 
fliHtingiiished.  About  a  hundred  years 
afler  him,  Archimedes  extended  tlic  lim- 
its of  gw)metry  by  his  measure  of  ilie 
8])here  and  the  circle.  Aristseus,  and, 
at  a  later  period,  ApoUonius  of  Per- 
ga  (who  flourished  360—230  B.  CA  did 
much  for  the  higher  geometry.  In  Italy, 
where  the  sciences  first  revived,  after  the 
dark  agt^s,  several  mathematicians  were 
distinguished  in  the  IGtli  century  ;  the 
Frpnch,  and,  particularly,  the  Germans, 
followed.  Justus  Byrge  laid  tlie  founda- 
tion of  logarithms,  and,  according  to  some, 
was  the  inventor  of  tlie  profiortional  circle ; 
otliers  ascribe  die  uivention  to  Galileo. 
Rein  ems  Gemma  Frisius,  who  died  in 
1555,  invented  the  instnunent  used  in  sur- 
veying, called  the  plain  table,  Simon 
Stevia  of  Bruges  applied  the  decimal 
measure  to  geometry.  In  1(535,  Bona- 
venL  Carallicri  opened  the  path  to  tlie 
higher  geometxy  of  infinites  ;  and,  in 
1G84,  Leilmitz  advanced  the  science  by 
the  invention  of  the  diflerential  calculus, 
and  Newton  by  the  tlieory  of  tlie  fluxions. 
Robert  Hook,  who  died  in  1703,  was  the 
first  who  considered  the  influence  of  tlie 
refinction  of  light  in  measuring  heigh ta 
Ludolph  of  Ceuln,  or  Cologne,  who  died 
at  Lt^yden  in  1610,  discovered  the  i)ro- 
portion  between  the  diameter  and  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  circle.  In  recent  times, 
tlie  French  have  been  most  distinguished 
m  geometry,  and  have  produced  the  best 
elementary  works  for  schools  in  tliis 
branch  ;  as,  for  instance,  those  of  Legen- 
dre  and  AIong<6.  The  Germans  have  a 
number  of  elementaiy  woiks  on  geome- 


try, some  of  which  are  excellent  Among 
the  most  approved  modem  works  on  the 
elements  of  geometrj',  are  those  of  Euclid, 
as  translated  by  Simson,  Ingram  and  Play- 
fair,  and  the  treatises  of  professor  Leslie, 
and  M.  Legendre,  above-mentioned. 

George,  Lake;  a  lake  in  New  York, 
south  of  lake  Champlain,  with  which  it 
communicates.  It  is  situated  but  a  shon 
day's  ride  fixim  Saratoga  springs,  frorn 
which  an  excursion  to  tlie  lake  is  consid- 
ered a  matter  of  course.  Besides  tlie  in- 
terest which  is  excited  from  the  asssctcia- 
tion  of  many  important  historical  events 
connected  with  the  lake  and  its  shorps,  it 
is  peculiarly  Interesting  fix>m  its  romantic 
scenery.  It  p*nerally  varies  from  }  of  a 
mile  to  4  miles  in  width.  The  wliole 
length  is  3G  miles.  The  waters  are  dis- 
charged into  lake  Champlain  at  Ticonde- 
roga,  by  an  outlet  which,  in  the  coutk  of 
two  miles,  sinks  180  feet.  Lake  Georce  is 
remarkable  for  the  transparency  of  its 
waters.  They  are  generally  veiy  deep, 
but  at  an  ordinary  depth  tlie  clean  gravelly 
bottom  is  distinctly  visible.  A  great  vari- 
ety of  excclli'iit  fish  are  caught  ilieie. 
Salmon  trout  abound,  and  weigh  from 
12  to  20  pounda  The  lake  is  inteispeised 
with  a  great  number  of  small  islands,  the 
principal  of  which,  Diamond  island,  once 
contained  a  small  fortification.  The  scene- 
ry on  the  shores  is  generally  mountainous. 
With  the  exception  of  some  intervals  check- 
ered with  fruitful  cultivation,  the  land  re- 
cedes from  the  lake  with  a  gentle  acclivi- 
ty for  a  few  rods,  and  then,  with  a  bolder 
ascent,  to  an  elevation  of  from  500  to  1500 
feet.  The  best  view  of  the  lake  and  its 
environs  is  fix>m  tlie  southern  extremity, 
near  the  remains  of  old  fort  George, 
whence  the  prospect  embraces  the  rillage 
of  Caldwell,  with  numerous  small  islands. 
The  calm  waters  of  the  lake  are  seen, 
beautifully  contrasted  with  the  parallel 
ridges  of  craggy  mountains,  through  an 
extent  of  nearly  14  miles.  Near  the 
southern  shore  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  for- 
tification, called  fort  William  Henry,  tdken 
by  the  marquis  de  Montcalm,  in  1757, 
with  its  garrison  of  3000  men,  nearly  all 
of  whom  wero  massacred  by  die  Indian 
auxiliaries  of  the  French.  From  this 
spot  general  Abercrombie  embarked,  in 
1758,  with  an  army  of  15,000  men,  for  an 
attack  on  Ticonderoga.  Black  mountain, 
on  the  eastem  side  of  the  lake,  18  miles 
from  the  head,  has  been  ascertained,  by 
admeasurement,  to  be  2200  feet  high. 
Many  points  in  and  around  the  lake  have 
historical  reminiscences  connected  with 
theoL 
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CfatOAflB,  the  holy  knight,  Sl;  accoid- 
ing  to  ancient  legends,  a  prince  of  Cappap 
docia.  His  greatest  achievement  was  the 
conquest  of  a  dragon,  by  which  be  effect* 
ed  the  deliverance  of  a  king's  daughter. 
He  is  commonly  represent^  on  horse- 
back, in  full  armor,  with  the  formidable 
dragon  writhing  at  his  feet.  The  draw- 
ing is  founded  on  the  tradition  that  Aja, 
the  daughter  of  an  ancient  monardi,  was 
met  by  a  dragon,  which  attacked  her,  and 
threatened  to  devour  her.  At  this  fearful 
moment,  the  knight  passed  by^  slew  the 
dragon,  and  rescued  the  lady.  The  le- 
gend has,  probably,  come  to  us  from 
Uie  East,  and  bek»ig<9  to  the  age  of  the 
crusades.  The  ancient  Christian  empe- 
rors bore  the  knight  upon  their  standards. 
To  these  sacred  Mnners  the  crusaders  at- 
tributed a  miraculous  power,  and  were 
sure  of  conquest  while  they  floated  above 
their  heads.  The  dragon  denoted  the 
heathen  or  the  Mussulman.  This  saint  is 
the  protector  and  patron  of  the  Endish 
nation.  St  George  is  the  Christian  rer- 
seus. 

Georoe  Ldswis  I,  king  of  Great  Britain, 
and  elector  of  Hanover,  was  tlie  son  of 
the  elector  Ernest  Augustus,  by  Sophia, 
daughter  of  Frederic,  elector  palatine,  and 
prand-daughter  to  James  I.  He  was  bom 
m  1660,  and  was  earW  trained  to  arms 
under  his  father.  In  1^32,  he  nuirried  his 
cousin,  Sophia  Dorothea,  daughter  of  the 
duke  of  ^11.  He  then  eng^ed  m  the 
service  of  the  emperor,  and  signalized  his 
valor  in  three  campaigns  against  the  Turks 
in  Hungary.  In  1700,  he  succeeded  to 
the  electorate,  and  in  this  succession  was 
joined  in  the  alliance  against  France. 
The  command  of  the  imperial  army  was 
conferred  upon  him  after  the  battle  of 
Blenheim,  in  1707;  but,  owing  to  Jeal- 
ousies among  his  confederates,  he  resigned 
the  command  at  the  end  of  three  cam- 
paiens.  At  the  peace  of  Rastadt,  Louis 
AlV  recognised  the  electoral  dignity  in 
the  house  of  Lunenburg,  as  he  had  al- 
ready, by  the  treaty  of  Utr^t,  recognised 
the  succession  of  the  same  house  to  the 
throne  of  Great  Britam,  which  event  took 
place  on  the  death  of  Anne,  in  1714,  when 
the  elector  was  in  the  54th  ^y ear  of  his 
age.  On  the  accession  of  George. I,  he 
was  thrown  into,  the  arms  of  the  whigs, 
who  alone  maintamed  the  principle  by 
which  the  Stuarts  had  been  set  aside. 
Owinff  to  the  disadection  of  the-  high 
church  clergy  and  the  Jacobites,  tumiuts 
ensued  in  various  parts  of  ^e  country,  un- 
til, at  length,  m  1715,  the  earl  of  Mar 
openly  proclaimed  the  Pretender  in  Scot- 
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land.  This  iiuumction,  being  ill  second- 
ed by  the  En^^ish  Jacobites,  was  entire^ 
auelled,  vand  several  of  the  leaders  lost 
leir  lives  on  the  scaffold.  The  disaflbe* 
tion  to  the  new  family  continued,  however, 
80  great,  that  the  whigs  were  driven  into 
some  unpopular  measures,  with  a  view  to 
support  Jt,  the  most  indefensible  of  which 
was  the  septeimial  act,  extending  tlie  du- 
ration of  parliament  from  three  years  to 
seven.  The  king,  who  probably  consid- 
ered the  poeseasion  of  the  British  crown 
precarioiffi,  sought  to  increase  the  value 
of  his  Gennan  territories  bv  the  purchase 
of  Bremen  and  Verden,  which  acce^on 
he  determined  to  support  against  the 
clauns  of  Sweden.  This  involved  him  in 
a  quarrel  with  Charles  XII,  who,  in  con- 
junction with  the  czar  Peter,  projected  an 
invasion  of  Scotland  in  favor  of'^the  Pre- 
tender. To  obviate  this  danger,  George 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  Holland  and 
France.  The  death  of  Charles  XII,  in 
1717,  put  an  end  to  this  alarm;  which 
was  soon  reriewed  by  the  project  of  the 
celebrated  Spanish  minister,  cardinal  Al- 
beroui,  who  formed  a  quadruple  alliance 
between  the  three  powers  already  men- 
tionedy  witli  the  accession  of  the  emperor. 
The  seizure  of  Sardinia,  and  invasion  of 
Italy  by  the  Spaniards,  gave  pretence  for 
the  sailing  of  a  British  naval  expedition 
into  the  Mediterranean,  under  sir  George 
Byn^  who  nearly  destroyed  the  whole  of 
the  Spanish  fleet  off  Sicily.  This  suc- 
cess was  followed  by  the  recovery  both 
of  Sicily  and  Sardinia.  Spain  was 
obliged  to  accede  to  the  terms  of  the  al- 
lied powers,  and  a  paciflcadon  of  the 
north  of  Europe  was  eflected  by  the  me- 
diation of  Great  Britain.  In  17^  a  new 
conspiracy  against  the  trovemment  was 
discovered,  which  led  to  me  apprehension 
of  several  persons,  among  whom  was  the 
celebrated  Atterbury,  bi^op  of  Roches- 
ter, who  was  exiled  for  life.  In  1725,  a 
treaty  between  Spain  and  the  emperor 
excited  king  George's  jealousy  so  much, 
that  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  counteract 
it  by  another  at  Hanover,  comprising  most 
of  the  other  European  powers.  The 
Spaniards  then  commenced  the  siege  of 
Gibraltar;  but  all  differences  were  mially 
settled  by  a  negotiation,  during  which  the 
king,  who  had  set  out  on  a  journey  to  the 
continent,  was  seizAl  with  a  paruytic  at- 
tack, of  which  he  died  at  Osnaburg,  June 
11, 1727,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  Idth  of  his  rei^.  George  I  was 
plain  and  simple  in  his  taste  and  appear- 
ance ;  he  possessed  much  natural  pru- 
dence and  good  sense,  and  his  manage- 
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ment  of  his  Geniian  dmninkniB  was  able. 
Having  put  away  faia  wife  aevenl  yean 
before  his  death,  he  had  female  frYOiitiei, 
but  was  not  goTenied  by  thenL 

Geokob  Auau8T0s  II,  king  of  Great 
Britain,  son  of  George  I,  was  bom  in 
168a  He  manied,in  1708,  Wilhelniina 
Dorothea  Carolina  of  Brandenburg-An- 
spach,  and  came  to  England  with  his 
father  at  the  accesrion  of  the  latter,  and 
was  created  prince  of  Wales.  He  was 
made  regent  auring  the  king[^  visit  to  the 
continent  m  1716,  but,  a  political  diflerence 
ensuing,  he  lived  some  time  efltronged  from 
the  court  This  breach  wn  finally  ac- 
commodated, and,  in  1737,  he  succeeded 
to  the  throne.  He  inherited  in  fbll  force 
the  predilection  of  Georae  I  for  Germany ; 
and  the  same  system  of  politics,  and  tbe 
aame  ministeri,  continuea  to  govern  the 
nation  after  his  accession  as  before  it 
(See  WdpoUj  and  Qreat  Britain.)  On  tbe 
death  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI,  France 
and  other  powers  endeavored  to  strip  his 
daughter  Maria  Theresa  of  her  inherit- 
ance, which  conduct  induced  George  II, 
as  ffuarantee  of  the  pragmatic  sanction,  to 
declare  in  her  favor.  An  English  army 
was  accoidincly  sent  to  the  continent,  and 
strengthened  by  a  body  of  Hanoverians  in 
Britim  pay.  Tbe  king  himself  shared  in 
the  campaign,  the  conduct  of  which 
was,  however,  intrusted  to  the  earl  of 
Stair.  The  battle  of  Dettingen  foUowed, 
in  which  the  French  were  defeated,  but 
with  little  benefit  to  the  victors^  who  were 
obliged  to  quit  the  field  of  batde,  and  aban- 
don their  wounded.  In  this  battle,  the 
kiii^  displayed  great  bnvery ;  but,  as  he  in- 
terfered with  me  direction  of  lord  Stair, 
that  officer  soon  after  resigned  in  disgust, 
and  the  command  of  the  army  was  in- 
trusted to  the  Idng^  second  son,  William, 
duke  of  Cumberiand,  who  lost  the  bloodv 
batde  of  Fontenoi  in  1744,  and  the  French 
remained  ascendant  in  Flonders  during 
the  rest  of  the  war.  In  1745,  the  young 
Pretender  made  a  descent  on  the  northern 
part  of  the  island,  and  took  possession  of 
Edinburgh.  Having  defeated  the  royal 
troops  at  Preston  Pans,  he  entered  Eng- 
land; but,  altliough  he  penetrated  without 
opposition  as  far  as  Derby,  the  people 
snowed  but  little  inclination  to  his  causQ. 
The  arrival  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland 
with  several  regimetits  fhrni  Flanders, 
snd  the  rapid  assemblage  of  troops  from 
all  quarters,  to  oppose  and  intercept  him, 
decided  him  to  retreat,  and  the  battle  of  Cul- 
loden,  April  17, 1746,  terminated  the  strug- 

&  of  the  house  of  Stuart    (SeeEdunmlj 
rie8.)    During  these  events,  the  kmg 


received  numerous  demonstrati^is  of  at- 
tachment to  his  person  and  family ;  and 
it  was  obvious  that  the  |p«ater  part  of  the 
nation  connected  the  mterests  of  eiril 
liberty  ^^ith  the  support  of  the  prindples 
which  had  called  the  bouse  or  Hanover 
to  tbe  throne.  In  1748,  the  war,  which 
had  been  very  unproductive  of  advantage 
to  England,  was  Terminated  by  the  trea^ 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  In  1751  died  Fred- 
eric,  prince  or  Wales,  who,  having  lived 
for  a  considerable  time  at  variance  with 
his  father,  was  naturally  thrown  into  the 
opposition  partv,  and  thereby,  in  a  manner 
which  has  not  been  unusual  with  EngU 
heire-apparent,  became  the  avowed  pautm 
of  popular  maxims  of  government  In 
1755,  the  disputes  between  Great  Britain 
and  France,  in  relation  to  their  resuective 
boundaries  in  Canada,  produced  nostili- 
ties  in  that  country,  and  an  open  war  be- 
tween the  two  nations  the  following  year. 
The  events  of  this  vrar,  in  which  the 
principal  powere  of  Europe  became  ea- 
gaged,  under  the  able  au8i)ices  of  PHt 
(first  earl  of  Chatham),  raised  Great  Brit- 
ain to  the  pinnacle  of  power.  In  this 
state  of  affairs,  George  II  died  suddenly, 
Oct  125, 1760,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age, 
and  33d  of  his  reign.  George  II  was  a 
prince  of  very  moderate  abilities,  ipaiBmo- 
nious,  and  wholly  regardless  or  science 
or  literature  ;  hasty  and  obstinate,  bat 
honest  and  open  in  his  disposition.    His 

2ueen,  the  cultivated  and  vreU-infbnned 
'aroline,  acquired  a  great  ascendency 
over  him,  which  did  not,  however,  prs- 
vent  some  of  the  irregular  attachments  sd 
common  with  royalty. 

Georse  III,kme  of  Great  Britain,  bom 
June  4, 1738,  was  me  eldest  son  of  Fred- 
eric, prince  of  Wales,  by  the  princess 
Augusta  of  SaxB-Gotha.  On  tbe  death 
of  his  father  in  1751,  his  education  was 
intrusted  to  the  earl  of  Harcourt  and  the 
bishop  of  Norwich ;  but  the  formation  of 
his  opinions  and  character  seems  to  hare 
been  materially  influenced  by  the  nuiter- 
nal  ascendency  of  the  princess  dowager, 
who  was  principally  guided  by  the  coun- 
sels of  the  earl  of  Bute.  George  UI,  who 
had  been  previously  created  prince  of 
Wales,  ascaided  the  throne  on  the  demise 
of  his  grend&ther,  Geoi^ee  II;  Oct  25, 
1760,  being  then  in  his  23d  year.  A  pros- 
perous war  haviiiff  made  the  existing  ad- 
ministration, heaaed  by  Pitt  (aflerwaids 
eari  of  Chatham);  exceedingly  popular, 
no  immediate  change  was  made  in  the 
cabinet,  and  the  first  speeches  of  the  new 
king  to  his  council  and  parliament  were 
favorable  to  the  antictpatioiis  foimed  of 
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llie  oondact  of  a  youn^  prince  of  unspot- 
tod  leputatioD,  who  enjoyed  the  adTBDtage 
of  bemff  the  first  aovereisn  of  the  line 
bomend  educated  in  Enguind.  In  1761, 
the  Pitt  administration  exchanged  Mr. 
Legi^  and  lord  HoldemesB  for  viscount 
Bamngton  and  the  earl  of  Bute-Hi  ihct 
worthy  notice,  as  commencing  that  series 
of  incessant  ministerial  changes  which 
distmguished  the  first  ten  years  of  the 
reign  of  George  III.  In  the  same  year, 
Ifr.  Pitt  resigned  the  seals  of  foreign  seo- 
ntary,  in  consequence  of  being  outvoted 
in  the  cabinet  on  the  subject  of  a  war  with 
Spain.  The  marriage  of  the  king  with 
the  princess  Chariotte  Sophia  of  Mecklen- 
bui^-Streiitz  (a  union  wnich  in  its  result 
opiated  materially  on  the  domestic  char- 
acter of  this  reign)  also  took  place  in 
1761.  A  new  oidministration,  formally 
headed  by  lord  Bute,  having  entered  into 
negotiations  with  France  and  Spain,  pre- 
Uminaries  of  peace  with  those  nations 
were  signed  Nov.  3, 1762,  at  Fontaine- 
Meau.  In  1763,  the  pubUcation  of  the 
North  Briton,  by  Wilkes  (q.  v.),  in  a  spuit 
of  unsparing  censure  of  the  Bute  admin- 
istration, led  to  a  series  of  measures,  the 
fesuk  of  which  proved  fiivorable  to  the 
interests  of  civil  liberty.  In  1764,  Mr. 
George  Grenville,  who  had  become  pre- 
mier by  the  retirement  of  the  earl  of 
Bute,  began  those  measures  in  relation  to 
the  American  colonies,  the  consequences 
cf  which  proved  so  momentous ;  and  the 
«tamp  act  was  passed  the  following  year. 
About  the  same  time,  in  consequence  of 
some  appearances  of  the  mental  derange- 
ment of  the  king,  a  bill  was  passed  to  ena- 
ble his  majesty  to  appoint  the  queen,  or 
any  of  the  royal  family  residing  in  Eng- 
land, guardian  to  his  successor,  and  regent 
cf  the  kingdom.  The  attempt  of  the 
ministrv  to  confine  the  term  rtn/al  family 
to  the  descendants  of  George  11,  with  the 
exclusion  of  the  princess  dowager  of 
Wales,  caused  another  change  of  adminis- 
tration, in  which  the  marquis  of  Rocking- 
ham was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  treas- 
uiy.  In  1766,  the  new  administration  re- 
pealed the  American  stamp  act;  at  the 
aame  time  passing  a  declaratory  act,  as- 
serting the  right  of  taxing  the  colonies. 
The  Kockingham  cabinet  was  dissolved 
/ulvdO,  1766,  and  succeeded  by  one  form- 
ed by  the  earl  of  Chatham,  who  took  the 
office  of  k>rd  privy  seal  In  1768,  loid 
Chatham,  disgusted  with  the  conduct  of 
his  colleagues,  resigned  the  privysea],and 
was  succeeded  by  lord  Bristol.  The  same 
Tear  was  distinguished  by  the  return  of 
Mr.  Wilkes  for  Middlesex,  and  the  popu- 


lar tumults  attendant  upon  his  imprison^ 
ment  and  outlawiy.  (See  WUkea.)  The 
year  1770  was  signalized  by  another 
chanoe  of  administration,  which  rendeied 
lord  Noith  premier ;  by  the  jpassing^of  the 
Grenville  act  in  regulation  or  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  house  of  commons,  in  resaid 
to  contested  elections ;  by  a  bold  address 
and  remonstrance  to  the  throne  from  the 
livery  and  corporation  of  the  citv  of  Lon- 
don; and  by  the  celebrated  letters  of 
Junius.  In  the  session  of  1771,  tlie  house 
of  commons  made  an  attempt  to  suppress 
the  publication  of  tlieir  debates,  which 
fiuled  I  and  the  debates  have  been  published 
ever  since.  In  1773,  die  marriaffes  of  the 
dukes  of  Gloucester  and  Cumberiand  with 
lady  Waldegrave  and  Mrs.  Horton,  pro- 
duced the  royal  marriage-act,  which  pre- 
vents the  members  oi  the  royal  family 
firom  manying,  without  the  king's  appro- 
bation, before  the  ape  of  twenty-five ;  as 
also  subsequentiy,  it  disapproved  by  both 
houses  of  pariiament  In  1773,  the  di»- 
oontents  in  America  burst  into  an  open 
flame,  and  a  royal  message  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  sessions  of  1774,  called 
on  parliament  to  maintain  the  supremacy 
of  tne  mother  country.  (See  United  States.) 
Notwithstanding  the  disastrous  American 
war,  and  the  loss  of  an  empire,  George  III, 
by  the  steadiness  with  which  he  put  down 
the  coalition  administration,  acquired  a 
degree  of  popularity  which  never  aflef- 
wards  entirely  deserted  him.  The  smooth 
course  of  the  early  years  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  Mr.  Pitt,  materially  added  to 
this  disposition,  which  exhibited  itself 
very  strongly  when  the  constitutional  mal- 
adyof  the  king  again  displayed  itself  in 
1789,  and  still  more  upon  his  subsequent 
recovery.  Li  reference  to  the  French  rev- 
olution, and  the  imjiortant  contests  which 
arose  out  of  it,  it  is  sufficient  to  re- 
mark, that  George  III  zealously  coincided 
in  the  policy  adopted  by  Ids  administra- 
tion. A  similar  observation  will  apply  to 
the  domestic,  and  Irish,  and  Indian  policy 
of  the  Pitt  cabinet ;  as  also  to  the  trans- 
actions connected  with  the  Irish  rebel- 
lion. Geoige  III  was  immovable  in  his 
opposition  to  the  demands  .  of  the  Irish 
Catholics,  and,  seconded  by  the  influence 
of  the  church,  and  die  popular  feeling,  was 
enabled  to  eject  the  Fox  and  Grenville 
administration,  which  succeeded  on  the 
death  of  Mr.  Pitt  The  proceedings  of 
the  Perceval  administration,  until  the 
fined  retirement  of  the  king  in  IBIO,  need 
not  be  detailed  here;  while  the  insanity 
of  the  monarch  renders  the  interval 
which  elapsed  fiN>m  his  retirement  to  his 
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death  a  blank  in  his  Uomghy.  Hia  de- 
eeaae  took  place  Januaiy  99, 183Q,  in  the 
83d  year  or  hia  age,  and  59lh  of  hia  reign. 

afeeadmeaa  of  character  in  a  higfaf^free. 
Of  a  plain,  sound,  but  not  enlarged  un« 
dentanding^  he  acted  upon  hia  oonvietiona 
with  aincerity.  His  taatea  and  amuse- 
ments were  plain  and  practicaL  litem- 
ture  and  the  fine  aita  engrossed  but  a 
amall  share  of  his  attention,  and  hunting, 
agriculture,  mechanical  contrivances,  and 
domesdc  intercourse,  seem  to  have  chief* 
ly  occupied  his  leisure.  Religioua,  moral, 
and  in  the  highest  desree  temperate,  the 
decorum  of  his  private  ufe  was  always  ex- 
emplary. His  deportment  as  a  fiither  and 
a  husband,  according  strictly  with  the  na- 
tional notions  of  propriety,  rendered  him 
and  the  queen  a  constant  theme  of  praise ; 
and  the  throne  was  regarded  aa  a  pattern 
in  respect  to  the  conjugal  duties. 

Gbokoe  IV,  Frederic  Augustus;  king 
of  England  aiid  Hanover,  aou  of  George 
III  and  the  princess  Chariotte  of  Mecfc- 
lenburg-Strelitz,  bom  August  13,  1762, 
declar^  regent  of  Great  Kitain  and  Ire- 
land, with  limited  powen,  February  3, 
1811,  and  regent  of  the  new  kingdom  of 
Hanover  in  1815.  He  was  educated,  with 
much  strictness,  h^  doctor  Markham, 
subsequently  archbishop  of  York,  and 
doctor  Jackson,  and,  aner  1776,  by  doc- 
tor Hurd  (bishop  of  Worcester),  and  Mr. 
Arnold  of  St.  John's  college,  at  Cam- 
bridge. With  a  ^ood  education  and 
good  talents,  the  pnnce  of  Wales  nnited 
a  prepossessing  exterior.  He  was  easy 
and  ^ceful  in  his  manners,  affable  and 
wummg  in  his  intercourse  with  others, 
and  one  of  the  handsomest  men  in  the 
kingdom ;  the  idol  of  the  women  and  of 
the  people,  although  abandoned  to  de- 
baucnery  and  gross  excesses,  in  comfwny 
with  colonel  St.  Leger,  colonel  (since 
general)  Tarkton,  and  otiiers.  He  now 
aimed  at  popularity,  associated  witli  the 
whi^  nobilitv,  and  formed  political  con- 
nexions with  lord  Moira,  Fox,  Burke, 
Sheridan — ^the  leaders  of  the  opposition. 
After  abandoning  his  fbrmw  mistress, 
Mrs.  Robinson,  he  attached  himself  to 
the  beautiful  nvidow  Fitzherbert,  a  Catho- 
lic, and  the  opinion  wos  very  prevalent 
that  a  marriage  actuallv  took  place  be- 
tween the  parties.  This  connexion  dis- 
gsBsed  the  royal  family  and  the  nation. 
B  dissipated  mode  of  fife,  and  the  build- 
ing of  Cariton  house,  haid  loaded  him 
with  a  debt  of  more  than  £SiOOfiOO  ster- 
ling, his  mcome  being  at  this  time  £50,000. 
The  refuaal  of  hia  fiither  to  assist  him, 


compelled  him  to  adopt  a  ayaiem  of  le- 
trencbment,  in  which  ne  persevered  fitr 
neariy  a  year.  He  sold  Us  stud  of  nm- 
ning  horses,  discharged  many  of  hia 
state  servants,  stopped  Quikling,  &c  His 
ease  having  finally  been  laid  before  par- 
liament, in  1787,  Pitt  acted  as  mediator, 
and  parliament  granted  £160,000  for  the 
payment  o£  his  debts.  The  malady  of 
the  king  (1788)  having  raised  the  ouea- 
tion  of  a  regency,  Pitt  proposed  the  limi- 
tation of  the  powen  of  the  recent,  which 
Fox  in  vain  opposed.  (See  Pitt,  and  iVc) 
The  Irish  parliament  concurred  with  Fox. 
In  17d5,  the  prince  eonaaited,  on  condi- 
tion of  the  p^ment  of  his  debts,  to  many 
the  princess  uaroline  of  Bninswiek.  The 
marriage  Uxdi:  place  April  8,  1795,  on 
which  occasion  nis  income  waa  incrn^ped 
to  £125,000  ateriing.  When  Napoleon 
threatened  England  with  an  invasion,  die 
I»ince,  then  only  colonel  of  a  regiment 
of  dragoons,  whue  his  brothere  were  gen- 
erals, and  the  duke  of  York  vras  com- 
mander-in-chief!  desired  to  be  promoted; 
but  tlie  muustry  and  the  king,  to  whom 
he  made  pressing  apphcationa  on  this 
aubiect,  refused  his  request.  He  took  the 
oath  as  regent  February  6,  1811,  widi 
aome  limitations  on  his  exercise  of  the 
royal  power,  by  act  of  partiament  He 
could  not,  for  example,  name  any  peen, 
except  for  important  services,  nor  make 
any  appoinmients  for  life,  &c.  As  he  did 
not  constitute  the  ministry  on  the  princi- 
ples of  his  former  friends,  but  continued 
the  Pitt  party  in  power,  he  came  to  an 
open  rupture  with  his  former  suiMporteni 
Guided  by  the  policy  and  advice  of  liver- 
pool  and  Castlereagh,  he  contributed  so 
powerfully  to  the  succem  of  legitimacy, 
that  Louis  XVIII,  after  his  restoratioo, 
declared  himself  indebted,  for  his  crown, 
under  God,  to  the  prince  of  WaJea.  Soon 
after  that  event,  he  received  the  emperor 
Alexander,  the  king  of  Pnissia,  and  other 
foreign  princea,  in  London,  with  great 

Splendor.  July  14,  1815^  Napoleon  ad- 
ressed  to  the  regent  his  petition  for  an 
asylum.  *^  Like  ThemistocleB,"  said  his  let- 
ter, ^  I  throw  myself  upon  the  protection  of 
the  most  constant,  and  the  most  generous 
of  my  enemies."  But  the  British  pol- 
icy was  governed  by  other  precedents 
tlian  the  stories  of  Plutarch.  August  1% 
1815,  he  founded  the  Hanoverian  civil 
and  militaiy  order  of  the  Guelf^  and 
(1818)  the  English  oider  of  St  Patrick. 
To  the  holy  aiUiance  he  gave  hia  assent 
onhr  in  his  individual  chmcter,  October 
6, 1815^  the  principles  of  the  English  con- 
adtution  not  permitting  hia  formal  accea- 
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aon  as  long.  At  the  same  time,  he  un- 
dertook the  guardianship  of  the  duchy  of 
Brunswick,  in  which,  in  1819,  he  rees- 
tablished tlie  old  feudal  estates.  In  March, 
1816,  he  informed  parliament  of  the  in- 
tended marriage  of  his  daughter,  Charlotte, 
to  prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg,  which 
took  place  Alay  2.  The  interruption  of 
the  demand  for  raanu&ctures  after  the 
peace  gave  rise  to  much  distress  and  dk- 
coDtent  among  the  people,  and  an  unsuc- 
oeasful  attempt  was  made  on  the  life  of 
the  prince  regent,  as  he  was  going  to 
Westminster,  January  28,  1817,  to  open 
the  session  of  parliament  In  Octoben 
1818,  his  ambassadors  at  the  congress  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle  subscribed  to  the  declarar- 
tion  of  November  19.  France  and  Eng- 
land, at  this  congress,  were  appointed  to 
compel  the  Barbary  states  to  observe  the  law 
of  nations  towards  Europe.  The  king  for- 
bade any  of  his  subjects  to  enter  into  tlie  ser- 
vice of  the  insu^ents  in  Spanish  America. 
The  abolition  oitbe  slave-trade  was  more 
and  more  strictlv  euforced.  At  home,  the 
stoppage  of  tmde  produced  continual  fer- 
ments; especially  when  the  magistracy 
of  Manchester,  Au^st  16,  1819,  brought 
out  the  military  a^^mst  an  assemUage  of 
people,  met  to  discuss  the  question  of 
parliamentary  reform,  on  which  occasion 
many  lives  were  lost  The  distresses  of 
the  poor,  after  a  23  years'  war,  which 
in  addition  to  the  prodigious  amount 
raised  by  taxes  during  its  continuance, 
had  increased  the  national  debt  to  about 
£900,000,000  sterling,  could  only  be 
gradually  relieved,  and  strong  measures 
were  adopted  for  restraining  the  malcon- 
tents, especially  in  Ireland,  where  bloody 
conmiotions  had  broken  out  Parliament, 
for  the  sake  of  assisting,  emigrants,  estab- 
lished, in  1819,  a  militaiy  colony  at  the 
cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  the  borders  of 
Caftraria.  The  foreign  trade  and  posses- 
sions of  tlie  kingdom,  meanwhile,  were 
increasmg.  (See  Great  Britain,  and  mn- 
dostcttu)  George  IV,  who  succeeded  his 
father,  January  29, 1820,  was  crowned  in 
Westminster  abbey,  July  19,  1821,  witli 
the  ancient  ceremonies ;  and,  to  increase 
the  splendor  of  the  occasion,  extraordina- 
ry ambassadors  were  sent  from  the  oUier 
powers  of  Europe.  A  process  was  sub- 
sequently instituted  before  the  house  of 
lords  against  the  queen,  Caroline,  for  mis- 
conduct, for  the  purpose  of  depriving  her 
of  the  rights  ana  privileges  of  queen  of 
England.  (See  Caroline^  Queen  of  Eng- 
land,) Soon  afterwards,  the  king  under- 
took his  long  contemplated  journey  to 
Irekmd,  at  which  time  he  heard  of  the 
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queen's  death,  August  7,  1831.  On  this 
occasion,  the  Orangemen  and  the  Catho- 
lies  did  not  appear  to  greet  the  monarch. 
After  a  succession  of  feasts,  George  left 
Dublin,  September  3,  and  returned  to 
London.  September  20  of  the  same 
jrear,  the  king  visited  his  G^inan  domin- 
ions, after  having  appointed  a  commis- 
sion of  government,  under  the  presidency 
of  his  brother,  the  duke  of  York.  In 
1822,  he  made  a  similar  visit  to  Scotland. 
The  death  of  the  marquis  of  London- 
deny  (q.  v.l  Auffust  12,  recalled  him  to 
London,  wnere  he  arrived  September  1. 
He  sent  the  duke  of  Wellingtim  to  the 
congress  at  Verona,  and,  at  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  lord  Liverpool,  suppcorted 
bv  the  public  voice,  appointed  Canning, 
although  his  opposition  to  the  proceedings 
against  the  queen  had  offended  him,  sec- 
retary of  foreign  aftairs.  An  alteration  in 
the  political  system  was  made  by  this 
statesman,  and  the  neutrality  of  England 
in  the  French  and  Spanish  war  was  the 
result  In  consequence  of  the  illness  of 
lord  Liverpool,  Canninff  was  appointed 
prime  minister  in  Apri^  1827.  On  hia 
death,  in  August  following,  Mr.  Robinson, 
created  viscount  Goderich  (q.  v.),  suc- 
ceeded him,  who  was  himself  succeed^ 
by  the  duke  of  Wellington,  in  Janua- 
ry, 1828.  George  IV  founded  the  royal 
society  of  literature,  in  1820,  and  gave 
the  Ubrary  of  his  &ther  to  the  nation,  It 
contains,  besides  pamphlets,  maps  and 
plans,  65,250  volumes,  and  is  deposited  in 
the  British  museum.  The  most  remark- 
able event  in  the  latter  pi|rt  of  tlie  reien 
of  George  IV,  was  the  bill  abolishing  the 
disabilities  on  the  Roman  Catholics  (see 
CathoUc  Emanc^Hdion\  passed  in  April, 
1829.  The  king,  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
hfe,  suffered  much  from  the  gout  and 
other  disorders,  having  been  all  his  life 
addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table. 
Geoige  died  June  26, 1830,  and  was  suc- 
ceed^ by  his  second  brother,  the  duke 
of  Clarence  (William  IV),  who  is  also 
childless.  The  only  child  of  the  late 
duke  of  Kent  (who  died  18201  third 
brother  of  the  kine,  the  princess  Victoria, 
born  1819,  is  the  heiress  presumptive  to 
the  throne  of  £!ngland. 

George  Cadovdal^  chief  of  the  Chou- 
ans  (q.  v.),  was  the  son  of  a  village  miller, 
near  Auray,  in  the  Morbihan.  When 
Bretagne  tock  up  aims,  he  entered  the 
service  as  a  common  horseman,  joined 
the  army  of  the  Vendue  with  a  body  of 
Bretons,  after  it  had  passed  the  Loire, 
and,  at  the  siege  of  Granville,  was  made 
an  of&cer^    He  distinguished  himself  by 
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his  Btrength  and  courage.  Afler  the  re- 
veraes  at  Mans  and  Savany,  he  took  ref- 
uge in  hifl  native  province,  where  he  en- 
listed peasants  and  saiiors  out  of  employ, 
and  placed  himself  at  their  head.  Being 
surprised  by  a  republican  column,  he  was 
dirown  into  prison,  in  Brest,  with  his  fa- 
ther. After  a  long  captivity,  he  escaped  in 
the  dress  of  a  sailor,  and  again  took  the 
chief  command  of  his  canton.  He  now 
endeavored  to  remove  the  nobles  from 
the  command,  and,  from  the  year  1795, 
was  considered  as  t)ie  head  of  a  plebeian 
party.  In  1796,  he  had  tlie  command  of 
the  division  of  the  Morbihan.  In  179D, 
he  again  took  up  arms,  was  among  the 
chiefs  who  were  accompanied  by  the 
{greatest  number  of  folio  wers,  and,  accoid- 
m^  to  the  accmmls  of  the  republicans, 
enjoyed  the  entire  confidence  of  his 
troops.  He  was  even  spoken  of  as  gen- 
eralissimo. About  that  tmie,  he  amin  oc- 
cupied Lower  Bretagne,  and  was  me  only 
cenend*in-chief  who  was  not  noble.  His 
division  was  most  frequently  engaged 
with  the  republicans,  and  was  sent  to  re« 
ceive  a  supply  of  muskets  and  cannons, 
which  had  neen  landed  on  the  banks  of 
the  Vilauie,  by  tlie  English.  He^  for  a 
k>ng  time,  refused  the  proposals  of  peace 
offered  by  the  consul  Bonaparte;  but, 
after  the  engagements  of  Grandchamp 
and  Elven  January  35  and  25,  1800], 
finding  that  all  the  chiefs,  Frotto  only  ex- 
eepteo,  had  submitted  to  the  republic,  he 
resolved  to  conclude  peace.  February  9, 
knowing  that  general  Brune  was  recon- 
noitring, he  went  to  meet  him,  accom- 
panied only  by  two  Chouans,  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Theix,  and,  having  informed  the 
ffeneral,  by  one  of  his  companions,  of  his 
desire  to  speak  to  him,  he  had  an  inter- 
view with  nun  in  the  open  field,  and  the 
ocmditions  were  arranged  within  the 
■nace  of  an  hour.  George  promised  to 
oismisB  his  troops,  and  to  surrender  his 
arms.  The  oonoitions  having  been  rati- 
fied by  the  consuls,  he  went  to  Paris,  on 
the  invitation  of  Bonaparte,  who  endeav- 
ored to  convince  him,  and  other  chiefs  of 
the  Vend^  of  the  propriety  of  their  sub- 
mitting to  the  existing  government.  They 
all  wentaway  satisfied  with  the  first  consul, 
except  George.  He  afterwards  went  to 
London,  where  he  met  with  a  favorable 
reception  from  the  French  princes  and 
the  English  minislerB.  The  idea  of  the 
infernal  machine  is  said  to  have  originated 
with  bun.  He,  however,  constantly  de- 
nied having  had  any  share  in  it  In  Au- 
gust, 1803,  Georve  and  Pichegni  hinded 
on  the  ooastof  Normandy,  to  execute  a 


plan,  which  had  been  devind  in  England, 
of  excituig  conkmotions  in  France,  and 
assaesiiiating  the  first  consul.  They  were 
brought  by  captain  Wri^t  in  a  vesBd 
belonging  to  the  English  navy.  Picbe- 
gru,  George  and  Moreau  were  to  act  as 
chiefs  in  this  conspiracy,  which  was,  how- 
ever, detected  and  frustrated  by  the  police. 
Georffe  remwned  concealed  in  the  capital 
until  March,  1804,  when  he  was  arrested 
near  die  Luxemburg,  after  he  bad  driven 
about  in  a  fiacre  for  two  davs,  not  being 
able  to  get  out  of  the  walls  of  Paris.  He 
defended  himself  by  discharging  two  pis- 
tols, which  brought  two  police  officers  to 
the  ground.  He  tlien  jumped  fix>in  the 
vehicle,  and  endeavored  to  escape,  but 
he  was  surrounded  by  the  crowd  and  se- 
cured. He  was  carried  to  the  prefecture, 
«ud  thence  to  the  temple.  Tbe  tribunal, 
befbre  which  he  was  tried,  with  a  great 
number  of  accomplices,  found  bim  guilty 
of  an  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  firei  con- 
sul, and  he  was  condemned  to  deatb,  May 
11, 1804,  and  executed  at  Paris,  June  31. 
He  was  85  years  old,  showed,  duiing  his 
trial,  the  greatest  coolness,  was  very  care- 
ful n^t  to  expose  his  accompfices  by  his 
answers,  and  openly  proclaimed  his  ad- 
herence to  the  cause  of  the  Bourboiis. 

GsoROE-NoaiiS ;  an  ancient  ^^^^ 
coin  of  tlie  size  of  a  double  ducat,  which 
was  coined  under  Heniy  VIII,  is  1540. 
The  name  is  fiom  the  holy  knight  Sl 
Geoige,  whose  image  is  coined  ou  rt. 
The  gold  is  of  23  carats.  . 

Georoetown  ;  a  post-town  and  portof 
entry,  Washington  county,  and  di^ct  of 
Columbia,  on  the  nonh-east  bank  of  the 
Potomac,  about  200  miles  fiom  its  fflouth, 
and  300  fit)m  the  capes  of  Viiginia^  J 
west  of  tlie  Capitol  in  Washington;  Ion. 
TT  &  W.;  Ux.  SBP  55/  N.:  populf^n 
m  1810,  4948;  in  1820,  7360;  if  Iw 
8441.  It  is  separated  &om  Washington 
by  a  small  river,  called  Bock  end,  oyer 
which  there  are  two  bridges.  ^^^^^^ 
a  market-house,  a  college,  a  I^^*^ 
school,  a  pubUc  hbraiy,  four  banks,  ana 
houses  of  pubhc  worship  for  Epjscopl 
hans,  Presbyterians  and  Mediodisis.  i^ 
siniation  is  very  pleasant,  ootoxDaDmi 
beautiful  view  of  the  river,  the  cit>'  « 
Washington,  and  the  .8unx)undmg  c9r: 
try.  The  houses  are  principally  built « 
brick,  and  mAnyof  tliem  are  ^^^\^j^ 
the  hills,  near  the  town,  diere  are  Kvcnu 
fine  country  seata  The  situatioo  tf^»^ 
healthy,  and  die  water  excellent  iVj. 
flourishing  town,  and  a  place  <»  ffjjf. 
erable  trade.  In  consequence  of  tj^  ^ 
ficulties  of  navigation  occasioned  by  a 
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3  miles  below  the  town,  a  conBideniMe 
part  of  the  {Ooduce  is  transported  to 
Alexandria,  and  exported  from  that  place. 
Georgetown  college  is  a  Catholic  instttU'* 
tion,  under  the  direction  of  the  incorpo- 
rated Catholic  clergy  of  Maryland.  It 
was  first  incorporated  in  1799,  and  was 
authorized  to  confer  degrees  by  act  of 
congress  in  1815.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents is  about  150. 

Georgetown  ;  a  post-town,  port  of  en- 
try, and  capital  of  Georgetown  district. 
South  Carolina,  on  the  west  side  of  Win- 
yaw  bay,  at  the  entrance  of  Sampit  river, 
IS  miles  from  the  sea,  60  north  north-east 
Charleston,  194  south  Fayetteville;  Ion. 
79°  29^  W.;  lat  aa^ay  N.;  population, 
about  2000.  It  contains  a  court-house,  a 
jail,  a  bank,  an  academy,  and  several 
houses  of  public  worship.  The  Pedee, 
Waccamaw  and  Black  rivers  flow  into 
Winyaw  bay,  and  connect  Georgetown 
with  the  back  country.  At  the  mouth  of 
the  bay  there  is  a  bar,  wliich  prevents  the 
entrance  of  vessels  drawing  more  than  11 
feet  of  water. 

Georoia  ;  one  of  the  U.  States,  bound- 
ed north  by  Tennessee  and  North  Caroli- 
north-east  by  South* Carolina,  from 


ing  on  the  sah^aianh  is  of  Aeaiiy  the 
seme  quality  as  that  cf  the  islands;.  In 
the  rear  of  this  maivin,  commence  the 
pine  banens.  The  nvers  and  OFBeks  are 
bordered  with  swamps  or  marsh,  which^ 
at  every  tide,  for  15  or  90  miles  from  the 
coast,  are  either  wholly  or  partially  over- 
flov^.  These  constitute  the  rice  plan« 
tations.  The  pine  barrens  extend  from 
€0  to  90  miles  fit)m  the  sea,  beyond 
which  the  countnr  becomes  uneven,  di- 
vennfied  with  hills  and  mountains,  and 
possesses  a  strong,  rich  aoiL  This  section 
produces  cotton,  tobacco,  Indian  com, 
wheat,  and  other  kinds  of  grain.  The 
north-western  part  of  the  state  is  moun- 
tainous, and  abounds  in  sublime  and  pic- 
turesque scenery.  The  staple  production 
is  cotton.  The  sea-island  cotton  is  of  the 
very  best  quality,  and  is  commonly  worth 
about  twice  as  much  as  that  which 
0X)W8  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 
Kice  is  produced  in  large  Quantities,  and 
of  good  quality.  Some  totiacco  is  also 
raiwd  for  exportatioo.  The  quantity  of 
cotton  exported  fiom  Savannah  in.  the 
year  endmg  September  90,  1880,  was 
247,002  bags,  and  from  Darien  8,066 
begs.  The  exports  of  rice  from  Savannah 


which  it  is  separated  by  Savannah  river ;  Mbr  the  year  ending  September  80, 1828, 


south-east  by  the  Atlantic  ocean;  south 
by  Florida  territory,  and  west  by  Alaba- 
ma. The  Chatahoochee  river  forms  the 
western  boundary,  157  miles,  to  Miller's 
Bend.    The  remainder  of  the  line  runs 


were  11,455  tierces;  and  of  tobacco,  170 
hogsheads.  Considerable  quantities  of  the 
same  articles  were  also  exported  from 
Darien,  Brunswick  and  St  Mary's.  The 
forests  afibrd  an  abundant  supply  of  fine 


north  10  deffrees  west    Georgia  extendi  timber,  consisting  chiefly  of  oak,  pine^ 


from  lat  80^  19^  48"'  to  35P  N.,  and  from 
Ion.  8P  to  80°  17'  W.  It  is  300  miles 
long  from  north  to  south,  and  240  from 
east  to  west,  and  contains  upwards  of 
58,000  square  miles.  Population  in  1790, 
82,000;  in  1800, 162,000;  in  1810,252,432; 
in  1820, 340,989;  in  1824, 225,048  whites, 
and  175,882  blacks ;  total  400,990.  The 
number  of  counties,  in  1827,  was  70. 
MilleckeviUe,  on  the  Oconee  river,  is  the 
seat  or  government.  Savannah  and  Au- 
gusta are  the  kraest  towns.  The  princi- 
pal rivers  are  me  Savarmah,  Ogeecheo, 
Alatamaha,  Satilla,  Oakmulgee,  Oconee, 
St.  Mary's,  Flint,  Chatahoochee,  Talla- 

ria  and  Coosa.  The  coast  of  Georgia, 
fi)ur  or  five  miles  inland,  is  a  sah- 
marsh,  mosdy  uninhabited.  In  fifont  of 
this,  toviFards  the  sea,  there  is  a  cham  of 
Islands  of  gray,  rich  soil,  covered,  in  their 
natural  state,  with  pine,  hickory  and  live 
oak,  and  yieldina^  when  cultivated,  sea- 
island  cottoiL     The  principal  of  these 


hickory,  mulberry  and  cedar.  Melons 
grow  here  in  great  perfection,  and  figs  aie 
common.  Oranges,  limes,  citrons,  pearfe, 
peaches,  and  a  rew  other  firuits  ot  mild 
climates,  are  also  cultivated.  A  part  of 
the  soil  is  well  suited  to  the  grape  vine. 
The  climate  is  more  mild  than  in  the 
same  latinide  on  the  Mississippi  river. 
The  mercury,  in  summer,  rises  to  90  de* 
grees,  and  sometimes  as  high  as  96^  or 
even  100.    This  is  true  of  nearly  every 

Kit  of  the  U.  States.  But  the  winters  in 
isnssippi  and  Louisiana  often  present  a 
few  days  of  snow  and  cold,  which  are 
never  equalled,  in  the  same  latitude,  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  In  the  low  country 
of  Georgia,  near  the  swamps,  bilious 
complaints  and  fevers  are  very  common 
during  the  months  of  July,  August  and 
September.*  At  the  approach  ofthis  sea- 
son, the  rich  planters,  with  their  femilies^ 
remove  either  to  the  sea-islands,  or  to 
more  elevated  situations.    The  legislature 


islands  are  Tybee,  Warsaw,  Oasabaw,  of  Geoi^gia,  called  the  general  aesembb^ 
St  Catharine's,  Sapello,  St  Simon's,  Je-  consists  of  a  senate  and  a  house  of  repre- 
kyl  and  Cumberiand.    The  land  border-   eentatives.  It  meets  on  the  first  Monday  of 
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November.     Its  memben  aie  chosen  by 
countiefl,  each  county  sending  one  sena- 
tor, and  from  one  to  four  representatives) 
according  to  its  population.   A  number  of 
negroes,  m  various  ports  of  the  state,  are 
employed,  under  overseen,  in  working  on 
roads  and  riven.    According  to  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  of  mtemal  uii- 
provement,  the  canal  from  the  Savannah 
to  the  Ogeechee  was  expected  to  be  com* 
pleted  in  March,  1830,  at  the  expense  of 
about  $165,000.     The  design  is  to  extend 
the  canal  to  the  Alatamaha,  making  its 
length  72  miles.    The  principal  Uterary 
seminary  in  Uiis  state  is  rranklin  college, 
or  the  university  of  Georgia,  at  Athens, 
which   has  funds    to   the   amount   of 
(196,000,  of  which  $100,000  are  invested 
in  the  bank   of  the   state   of  Georgia, 
which  stock  the  state  guaranties  to  yield 
eight  per  cent  per  annum.     According 
to    Sherwood's   Gazetteer   of    Georgia, 
**  there  are  about  80  incorporated  acade- 
mies in  this  state,  64  of  which  have  been 
brought   into   operation.     The   average 
number  of  pupils  in  each  is  47  »»  3oSs. 
In  the  northern  and  southern  sections  of 
the  state,  there  are  probablv  five  common 
schools  in  each  county ;  40  counties,  30 
pupils    each, »  6000;    in   the    middle « 
section,  say  7  common  schools  in  each 
county,^  counties, ea 5250;  total  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  the  academies  and  com- 
mon schools,  14,258."    The  state  posses- 
ses academy  and  poor  school  funds  to  a 
considerable  amount    By  an  act  of  the 
legislature  of  1792,  each  county  academy 
was  allowed  to  purchase  the  value  of 
i^lOOO   of   confiscated    property;    1000 
acres  of  land  in  each  county  were  granted 
for  the  support  of  schools^  and  also  a  fund 
of  $250,000  to  be  vested  in  stocks  for  the 
same  purpose.    The  most  numerous  de- 
nomination of  Christians  in  Georgia  are 
the  Baptists.   Next  to  these  are  the  Meth- 
odists.   The  firet  settlement  in  Georgia 
was  made  at  Savannah,  in  1733,  by  gen- 
eral Oglethorpe,  who  was  also  its  first 
governor.     The  white  inhabitants  have 
very  slowly  acquired  a  title  to  the  lands, 
because  the  Indians  in  this  state  have 
been  more  disposed   than  in  others  to 
adopt  the  arts  of  civilized  life.    For  the 
same  reason,  the  population  is  stiU  small, 
considering  the  ffreat  extent  of  its  territo- 
ry.   Two  considerable  tribes* of  Indians 
reside  partly  within  the  chartered  limits 
of  this  state — the  Cherokees  in  the  north- 
western part,  and  the  Creeks  in  the  west- 
em.    The  Cherokees  have  nuide  greater 
advances  in  the  arts  of  civilized  Me  than 
any  other  tribe  of  North  American  In- 


dians.   A  pmpotalkia  to  remove  tfacm  to 
the  west  of  the  MioMsippi,  which  has 
been  recently  made,  has  excited  a  deep 
interest  throughout  the  country ;  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  such  a  course  will  be 
punned  as  shall  be  consistent  at  once 
with  justice  and  humanity,  with  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Cherokees,  and  the  honor  <^ 
the  U.  States.    The  following  notice  of 
them  is  extracted  from  Mr.  Sherwood's 
Gazetteer  of  Georgia,  pubtished  in  1837. 
*^  Within  the  last  20  years,  the  Cherokees 
have  rapidly  advanced  towards  civiliza- 
tion.    They   now    live   in   comfortable 
houses,  chiefly  in  villages,  and  cultivate 
large  farms.    They  raise  large  herds  of 
cattle,  which  they  sell  for  beef  to  the  ia- 
habitants  of  neighboring  states.     Many 
mechanical  arts  have  been   introduced 
among  them.    They  have  carpenters  and 
blacksmiths,  and   many  of  tiie  womoi 
spin  and  weave,  and  make  butter  and 
cheese.    The  population,  instead  of  de- 
creasing, as  is  the  case  generally  with 
tribes  surrounded  by  the  whites,  incTsases 
very  rapidly.    There  are  now  13,563  na- 
tives in  the  nation ;  147  white  men  and 
73  white  women  have  intermarried  with 
them.     They  own  1277  slaves.     Total, 
15,060  souls.     Increase  in  the  last  sek 
y^uB,  3503.    Their  government  is  rejpub- 
ucan,  and  power  is  vested  in  a  committee 
and  council,  answering  to  our  senate  and 
house  of  representatives.    The  memberi 
are  elected  once  in  two  years.    Newtown 
is  the  seat  of  govemmenL    Their  judges 
act  with  authority,  and  prevent  entiielj 
the  use  of  ardent  spirits  during  the  ses- 
sions of  their  courta     The  mission  at 
Spring  Place  was  established   in  1801. 
Since  that  time,  nearly  a  dozen  have  been 
brought  into  operation  in  various  parts  of 
the  nation.    The  number  of  children  in 
the  several  missionaiy  schools  is  neariy 
500,  all  learning  the  English  knimage." 
The  cultivation  of  silk,  which,  In  aS  prob- 
ability, will  become  a  valuable  branch  of 
industry  in  the  U.  States,  has  been  suo- 
cessfuU^  attempted  in  Georgia.    A  gen- 
tleman m  Augusta  is  said  to  have  obtiiiD- 
ed  silk  of  excellent  quality.    It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  wild  mulberry  grows 
in  abundance  in  the  vicinity  of  Augusta.* 

*  The  KnoxviUe  R«||[ist«»'  contains  some  inter- 
esting items  of  infonnation  in  relation  to  the  gold 
re^ons  of  Georpa,  gathered  by  persons  who 
reside  in  that  coontiv.  In  HabersDam  countj, 
on  tbc  soath  side  of  the  Blue  Bidge.  it  states  thai 
many  hands  are  employed  digging  for  goM,  and 
lar^e  amounts  are  procured.  At  the  Yahoola 
mines,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Blue  Bid^ 
which  is  in  the  Cherokee  nation,  about  4000 
hands  are  auppoeed  to  be  employed,  whose  daily 
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Gbomia^Gvlt  ar;  abigegulfofthe 
North  Pacific  ooeui,  between  the  oonli- 
neDt  of  North  America  and  Qnadra  and 
Vaneoaver's  island ;  about  190  mike  in 
koffth  fiom  north  to  south ;  the  breadth 
vanes  greatly  in  its  difierent  parts,  firom  six 
milea  to  twenty.  It  contains  eeyeral  chis- 
ten  of  islands,  and  branches  off  into  a 
great  number  of  canaks.  it  oomraum- 
cates  with  the  ocean,  on  the  north,  by 
Queen  Charlotte^  sound,  and  on  the 
aouth  by  the  strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca. 

Geoboia  (in  Penian,  Ckavittan ;  in  Rua- 
■ian,  Qruma,  Qrunnia;  by Uie  natires  call- 
ed l&erui);  a  countiy  in  Asia,  which  is 
bounded  by  CircasBia,  Dagheetan,  Shir* 
yan,  Armenia  and  the  Black  sea,  and  is 
dr^ed  by  mountains  into  Western  and 
Eastern  Georgia.  Russian  Georgia,  or 
the  province  of  Teflis,  contains  17,638 
square  miles,  with  390,000  inhabhants. 
Tuiicish  Georgia,  or  Camiel(Zeino  KmiSi^ 
belongs  to  the  pachaMc  of  Tchaklir,  and 
contams  5045  square  miles,  widi  900,000 
inhabitants :  its  capital  is  Akalzike.  Sep- 
arated from  Russian  Georgia  is  the  Rus- 
sian province  Imireteorlmiretta,  contain- 
ing 13,370  square  mMea,  with  ^0,000  in- 
hflS^itants.  This  province  comprises  the 
foHowing  divifliens:— Imiret^  the  native 
countiy  of  the  pheasant,  with  the  capitd 
Kotalk  (OM»\  Mingrelia,  Gunel,  with 
Poti  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Fash  {Ph»- 
sit),  and  Awchasa  on  the  south-western 
dedivity  of  the  Caucasus.  Mincrelia  and 
Guriel  continue  to  be  governed  by  Greek 
hereditary  czam,  tributary  to  Russia.  The 
former  czar  of  Georgia  (OxMia  and 
CMoItma),  Heraclius  Timourasovitsch, 
acknowleilged,  in  1783,  the  sovereignty  of 
Ruflsia,  for  himsetf  and  his  descendants. 
In  1784,  the  czar  of  Imiretta  followed  his 
example.  In  1801,  the  emperor  Paul  de- 
claiea  himseK^  at  the  request  of  the  czar, 
Geotgius  Irakiivksch,  sovereign  of  Geoi]pa, 
and  the  emperor  Alexanderibrmally  united 
Geoigia  with  the  empire  by  a  proclamadon 
proceeds  are  estimated  at  ^lO^OOO.  The  Coker 
oeek  mines  have  more  recently  been  discoTeied. 
Here  tlM  perticles  of  gold  are  veiy  small,  and 
from  the  defective  macbioeryy  which,  as  yet,  has 
been  emploved,  they  have  not  been  found  vciy 
profitable,  tnough  &e  mines  are  believed  to  b« 
quite  rich.  At  a  few  of  these,  where  good  ma- 
chines ,  for  washing,  4^.,  have  been  procured, 
•ad  where  the  labcvers  are  diligent,  they  average 
one  dollar  a  day.  At  these  mines,  also,  a  laige 
number  of  hands  is  einployed,  ana  the  number 
IS  rapidly  increasing.  These  are  in  the  Chero- 
kee nation,  within  Uie  limits  of  Tennessee,  and 
M  about  70  miles  from  Knoxville.  They  areon 
ue  north  side  of  the  Unicoy  mountains.  From 
the  mines  on  the  Blue  Ridge,  to  those  on  the 
Unicoy  mountain!,  the  whole  country  abounds 
With  ifie  stningett  mdieaiioBi  of  gold. 


of  Sept  1S(94),  1801.  The  ninees  edll 
hvmg  received  a  pension,  and  Teflis  (q.  v.) 
was  made  the  seat  of  government,  ha  the 
Awchasa,  the  Rusrians  occupy  sevend 
fortresses  on  the  shore  of  the  Black  sea; 
for  instapoe,  Anapa.  The  inhabitants  of 
Awchasa  are  Mohammedans^  and  inde- 
pendent :  they  pay  no  tribute.  Christianity 
was  indxKluoed,  in  370,  from  Armenia  in- 
to Geor^a,  the  only  Caucasian  countiy  in 
which  ic  has  entirely  maintained  itself. 
The  Georgian  czaiina,  Tamar,  endeavor- 
ed, in  the  second  half  of  die  19th  centu- 
ry, to  propagate  C^ristiabity  among  the 
mountaineers.  The  Greek  religion,  the 
predominatmg  ftith,  is  ligidhf  obsoved, 
with  a  number  of  ancient  national  super- 
stitious customs.  The  GeorsianB  are  very 
tolerant  towards  other  relinona  Under 
die  eparch  of  Georgia  are  a  archbishops 
and  bishops  and  13  archimandrites.  The 
countiy  was,  for  centuries,  die  object  of 
tymtest  between  Turlcey  and  Peieia,  was 
plundered  by  both,  and  its  inhabitants  car- 
ried away  as  slaves.  Tlie  Georgians  are 
conndered  the  finest  race  of  men,  after 
the  CireasBians,  and  Georgian  women  are 
the  chief  ornament  of  Turkish  and  Per- 
sian harems.  Though  the  disposition  of 
the  people  has  suffer^  by  heavy  and  con- 
tinued oppression,  valor  and  genofosity 
are  stil^  traits  of  their  character.  The 
country  is  mountainous,  being  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Caucasus,  but  is  rich  in 
wood,  grain,  cattle,  silk,  fhiits,  &c.  (See 
Giiidenstftdt's  Jounwy  to  Georgia  and  hnr 
irdkij  uM  Mies,  ^  Klaproth,  Bertin, 
1815.>  Major-general  Chatow  has  pub- 
lished a  new  general  map  of  Georgia  and 
the  adjacent  parts  of  Persia,  in  10  folio 
sheets,  in  the  topographic  bureau  of  the 
imperial  general  stimBtPeterabtirg.  The 
Travels  of  Gamba  (Paris,  1896)  has  shed 
much  light  upon  these  countries. 

Georoic  (nom  the  Greek  yv  and  ifyttvt 
to  work);  a  rural  poem ;  a  poetical  descrip- 
tion of  agricukimd  pursuits,  applied  par- 
ticularly to  a  didactic  poem  of  VirgiL 

Gboroicon;  a  celebrated  agricuhinal 
institution,  founded  by  coimt  Festetics,  of 
Tolna,  at  Kestzhely,  in  Himgair,  where 
over  800  pupils  are  instruct^  m  all  the 
sciences  relating  to  agriculture,  and  in 
practical  agriculture  itself.  Natural  phi- 
losophy, natural  history,  chemistry,  the 
veterinary  art,  mathematics  and  surveying, 
architecture,  bodt-keeping,  &C.,  are  taught 
here.  Here  is  a  finest  academv  (see  Fir* 
uts)  and  a  riding  school.  Gardens,  fields^, 
meadows,  vineyards,  fbrests  belong  to  the 
instituticm,  and  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  bees 
and  BiBc-wonns  are  nosed. 
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GteomeiuM  Smm.  (See  Pkmdi.) 
Qetwm  ;  a  Gennaii  tribe  of  the  ftmily 
of  the  GotiuL  Aocording  to  JoroandeB, 
this  name  flifpified  indoUni,  and  originated 
from  the  circumstance,  ^at  when  the 
whole  nation  paaMd  from  Scandinavia  in 
three  Teaseb,  one  of  them,  sailing  slower 
than  the  others,  was  called  OoMmta,  signi- 

Sing,  in  the  Gothic  tongue,  dow.  Hence 
e  name  of  Cr^Msite  or  Oepi/da^  which 
was,  at  first,  a  term  of  reproach.  They 
first  lived  on  the  bsnks  of  the  Vistula, 
made  conquests  in  the  southland  advanc- 
ed to  Gahcia  and  Lodomiria,  but  were 
defeated  by  the  Goths,  whom  they  after- 
wards joined  in  their  iiruptions  into  the 
Roman  empire.  Lands  were  subsequent- 
ly assiffned  them  m  Thrace  by  Probua 
Of  Attila's  army  they  formed  a  consider^ 
able  part.  After  .his  death,  they  shook 
off  the  voke  of  his  successor,  became  al- 
lies of  the  Romans^  and  remained,  lor  a 
k)«igtime,auiet  In  the  year  550,  a  quar- 
nA  arose  between  them  and  the  Lom- 
bards, and,  in  570,  they  were  defeated, 
with  great  slaughter,  by  these  enemies^ 
and  thenceforth  lived  in  suljection  to  the 
Lombards,  the  Huns,  &c. 

GsBAivDo,  Joseph  Marie  de,  baron  von 
Ramzhauser,  was  bom  at  Lyons,  about 
the  year  1770.  He  was  the  son  of  an 
architect,  and,  from  his  youth,  a  friend  of 
Camille  Jourdan,  with  whom  he  went  to 
Paris,  in  1797.  After  the  18th  Fructidor, 
hiB  friend,  who  wbb  a  member  of  the 
council  of  500,  having  been  proscribed, 
he  accompanied  him  to  Germany,  where 
he  became  intimately  acquainted  vrith 
German  literature,  and  wrote  a  Mhnoirt 
9ur  VArt  de  pemery  which  obtained  a  prize 
from  the  institute.  Napoleon  having  be- 
come sensible  of  his  wcHth,  de  Gerando 
was  made  secretary-general  in  the  minis- 
try of  the  interior,  afterwards  member  of 
the  committee  of  regency  in  Rome,  and, 
in  February,  1811,  counseQor  of  state.  In 
1812,  he  was  intendant  at  Barcelona.  In 
April,  1814,  he  declared  in  favor  of  the 
Bourbons,  and,  in  July,  was  placed  in  the 
council  of  state  by  the  king;  Napoleon, 
in  1815,  left  him  in  his  omce,  and  sent 
him,  as  commissazy-general  extraordinary, 
into  the  eastern  departments.  Here  he 
acted  with  prudence  and  moderation. 
After  the  second  return  of  the  king,  he 
entered  again  into  the  council  of  state,  in 
the  department  of  the  interior.  With  La- 
borde  and  Lasteyrie,  he  endeavored  to  in- 
troduce the  Lancastrian  method  of  in- 
struction into  France.  Tlusphilosoi^er 
has  written  Des  Signes  d  de  fAi  de  pen^ 
mtf  ennndhii  damleun  RappwU  waAmdi 


a800,4vok);  Fie dii  GMM  O^ivvSi. 
Ihfai^;  ISege  de  DumanmM^  6tG.  Ifii 
chief  work  is  EKdein  compart  de$  ^(h 
thM$  de  PkiloupkU  rMnemml  ma  Prwh 
cipea  dea  CbmuMsaneet  hmammM  (1809^ 
8  vols.,  ad  revised  ed.,  4  vda.,  Paris,  1833; 
the  4th  voL  closes  the  history  of  schoisstie 
philosophy).  It  is  the  best  wmk  wfaidi 
theFrraicn  poasessonthe  history  of  phi- 
losophy. His  essay  on  the  jphikisophy  of 
Kant  received  the  prize  of  the  natnnsi 
institute.  De  Gerando,  together  with  Vil- 
leiB,  has  contributed  much  to  make  hm 
countrymen  acquainted  vridi  the  Uteiaiy 
researches  of  Getmany,  partic 
in  his  comparative  histoiT  of  the  \ 
philosophical  systems^  he  has  given  a 
survey  of  the  doctrines  of  Kant,  Ficfaie, 
ScheUinff  and  other  Gennan  phiktso- 
phera.  His  last  v^oik,  Du  Pirf^dSmr 
nemeni  nund  ou  de  VidueaAm  dt  am- 
nUme  (Paris,  1836,  2  vok,  tnnsL  Boston, 
1890),  is  baaed  on  self-knovrfedge  as  the 
foundation  of  self-govemmenL  Itisflnich 
esteemed. 
GxRAiauif ;  a  genus  of  pfentB^  comua- 

Xa  vast  number  of  qieciea,  main'  of 
^  are  cultivated  on  acoount  of  die 
elegance  of  their  flowers.  The  calyx  is 
persistent,  of  five  leaves;  the  petals  are 
five,  alternate  with  the  calyx  leaves;  the 
stamens  are  ten,  more  or  kies  ooaneetedat 
the  base ;  the  stvle  sin|^  terminating  in 
fivestigmas.  llie  species  are herfaaceoua 
or  sainuticose,  with  the  younger  stesBS 
articulate.  Most  of  the  cuhivated  spedss 
belong  to  the  subgenus  pdargonkim,  and 
are  natives  of  Souttian  Africa,  ipdiere  they 
are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  fixm  a 
striking  ftature  in  the  peculiar  vegetation 
of  that  region.  They  are  of  easy  cuMva* 
tion,  and  may  be  raued  fiom  aeed  aown 
in  the  spring;  but  in  the  winter  tfaey  re- 
quire protection.  Thr^  species  of  gera- 
nium proper  inhabit  the  U.  States. 

GERARD,  Francis,  a  painter,  of  the 
modem  French  school,  bom  in  Rome,  in 
1770  (his  &ther  was  a  Frenchman,  his 
mother  an  Italian)^  must  be  called  die 
most  distinguished  pupO  of  Ihnrid,  if  he  is 
not  to  be  jMaced  by  his  side  as  hianelf  a 
master.  His  paintings  are  distinguished 
by  loveliness  and  grace.  His  drawing  is 
as  correct  as  his  cobring  is  brilliant  and 
natural  His  first  mstructer,  the  statuary 
Paiou,  vrished  to  confine  him  solely  to 
dravring,  but  Gerard  secretly  procured 
colors,  and,  in  his  14th  year,  executed  a 
incture  representmg  the  plague.  This 
picture  far^thes  a  noble,  ardent  mmd,  as 
well  as  a  deep  sense  for  antique  beauty^ 
Under  David^  gmdaoce^  Gmrd  made 
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npidpiogreab  He  was,  in  die  beginning, 
a  zealous  paitinn  of  the  revolution,  and 
WIS  made  a  judge  in  the  revolutionary 
tiibunaL  In  onler,  however,  not  to 
paitBke  in  the  prooees  of  the  queen,  he 
fi^l^ed  acknesB.  In  his  poitraita,  Gerard 
is  veiy  unequaL  His  historical  paintinas 
are  fevir,  compared  with  his  portraita  In 
the  branch  of  portrait-painting,  he  has  no 
ri^butRob.Lefebvre.  For  a  portrait  of  a 
private  person,  he  commonly  receives  fit>m 
1500  to  2400  francs;  lor  every  fiill-len^ 
picture  of  a  member  of  Bonaparte's  family, 
hereceivedd0,000fiimc8.  Among  Gerard's 
historical  paintings  are  his  Belisarius,  ex- 
hibited in  1795.  The  composition  is  ex- 
tremely sin^^le.  No  less  distmguished  are 
bis  Ossian,  his  Cupid  and  Psyche,  the  Four 
Ages  c^Life,and  lus  Daphnisand  Chloe,ex- 
bimtedinl825.  TheBatdeofAusterlitzhe 
painted  with  reluctance,  and  only  at  Napo- 
leon's oonmiand.  G^nrd  naintfed  king  Lou- 
is X  VUI,  the  emperor  Alexander,  the  king 
of  Prussia,  the  kmg  of  Saxony,  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  and  many  of  the  princes  as- 
semMed  in  Paris  at  the  time  ot  the  occu- 
pation of  the  city.  His  Entrance  of  Hen- 
ry lY  into  Paris,  finished  in  the  year  1817, 
^  feet  in  breadth  and  19  feet  m  height, 
was  the  first  work  of  an  ordered  by  Louis 
XVIII,  after  his  return.  It  was  engraved 
by  Toschi,  in  1826.  This  work  procured 
(ferard  the  title  of  the  first  painter  of  the 
kiiiff.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  ordera 
of  St.  Michael  and  the  legion  of  honor,  as 
well  as  of  the  academies  at  Paris,  Vienna 
and  Florence. 

GERAan,  count;  an  able  officer, bom  in 
Lorraine,  in  1774.  He  served  in  the  early 
campaigns  of  the  revolution  as  aid-de- 
camp to  general  Bemadotte,  and  reached 
the  rank  of  brigadier-general  during  the 
Prussian  campaign,  in  1806.  Very  soon 
after  this,  he  was  made  commander  of  the 
legion  of  honor,  and  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  staff  of  the  French  army  in  Denmark. 
In  1806,  he  received  the  Danish  order  of 
Daimebrog.  In  the  campaign  of  1809^ 
he  distinguished  himself  at  the  combat  or 
Uriar,  in  firont  of  the  bridge  of  Lintz,  and 
particulariy  at  Uie  battle  of  Wagram,  in 
which  he  commanded  the  Saxon  cavaiiy. 
His  conduct  in  1812,  at  the  battles  of  Va- 
lentine and  Borodino,  and,  indeed,  on  eveiy 
occasion,  induced  Napoleon  to  |ive  him 
the  command  of  the  division  of  general 
Gudjn,  who  had  been  killed.  At  Frank- 
fort on  the  Oder,  Gerard,  with  a  small 
body  of  troops,  defeated  2000  Russian 
cavahy,  wliicn  intercepted  his  passage  to 
Braiin.  In  the  campaign  of  1814,  he 
gained  great  reputation  at  Dienville,  at 


Nanffis.  and  especiany  at  Monterean,  al 
which  latter  place  he  took  5000  Austrian! 
prisoners.  After  the  restoration  of  Louii^ 
Gerard  veas  sent  to  Hamburg  to  bring 
back  the  French  troops,  and,  on  his  re- 
turn, was  made  a  knight  of  St  Louis,  and 
received  the  mnd  cordon  of  the  legion 
of  honor.  When  Napoleon  reasoemled 
the  throne,  he  appointed  him  general-in- 
chief  of  the  army  of  the  Moselle,  and,  at 
the  head  of  that  army,  Gerard  carried  the 
position  and  village  of  lign  v,  and  contrib- 
uted gready  to  the  defeat  of  Blucher.  His 
corps  next  formed  a  part  of  the  army  of 
Grouchy,  which  manoeuvred  on  the  DyH 
during  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  in  mis 
service  he  was  wounded.  Since  then, 
count  Gerard  has  not  been  employed,  un- 
til the  revolution  of  1890,  after  which  he 
was  made  minister  of  war,  and,  together 
with  Lafivvette  and  admiral  Duperre,  a 
marshal  of  France.  (See  Fhmc^  Cren- 
eral  Gerard  commanded,  Julv  29,  1830, 
the  body  which  took  the  Tuileries,  after 
Lafitte  and  other  deputies  had  their  inter- 
view with  marshal  Marmont  (SeeJFVonos, 
Hutory  of,) 

Gerhard,  Paul,  bom  in  Saxony,  1506 
or  1507,  died  iii  1676,  contributed  largely 
to  the  mat  stock  of  German  hymns. 
Some  of  his  hymns  are  very  popular  in 
Germany,  and  often  quoted.  He  was  all 
his  life  an  officiating  clergyman,  very  pH 
ous  and  attentive  to  bis  parochial  dunes. 

Germain,  St;  the  name  of  a  number  of 
places  in  France,  among  which  is  St 
Germain-en-Laye,  a  town  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Seine-et-Oise,  over  two  leagues 
north  from  Versailles,  and  four  leagues  west 
north-west  from  Paiis,  on  the  feft  bank 
of  the  Seine.  It  contains  11,011  inhab- 
itants. The  most  remarkable  building 
there  is  the  royalpalace.  commenced  by 
Charles  V,  in  IdvO,  and  embellished  by 
several  of  his  successors,  including  Hen- 
ry IV  and  Louis  XIV.  Its  site  is  fine, 
and  the  apartments  very  beautiful.  On 
the  first  Sundays  of  August  and  Septem- 
ber, fairs  begin  to  be  held  in  the  forest 
near  St  Germain,  each  of  three  days'  con- 
tinuance. They  are  real  JHes  champHm^ 
and  many  Parisians  go  there.  Under 
Louts  XIV,  the  castle  was  the  asyliun  of 
James  II  and  his  family.  James  II  died 
here  in  1701,  his  daughter  in  1712,  and 
his  wife  in  17ia  Charles  IX,  Henry  II, 
and  Louis  XIV,  were  bom  here.  The 
manufactures  of  St  Germain  are  incon- 
siderabie. 

Germaiit,  count  St;  a  famous  ad- 
venturer  and  alchymist  whose  name  and 
origin  are  unknown.    He  sometimes  called 
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himnif  Aymar,  or  mmiiiis  de  o^uuw, 
and  waspfobabhr  a  PortuffueBe  by  birth. 
CagUcMtro  (q.  ▼.),  on  his  fimt  journey  to 
Oeimany,  became  acquainted  with  him  in 
Hoktoin,  and  learned  new  ana  of  decep- 
tion under  his  instnictiona.  Ql  Ger- 
main was  vened  in  chemistry  and  other 
aciencea;  but  his  iireaiatible  inclination 
for  magic  did  not  permit  him  to  seek  rep- 
utation in  the  usual  paths.  He  spent  his 
time  in  traTelfing  about,  and,  by  his  impu- 
dence and  cunning,  he  imposed  on  the 
credulity  of  the  weak,  and  even  gained 
access  to  several  courts.  According  to 
his  own  account,  he  was  350  years  okl, 
and  had  in  his  album  a  sentence  written 
by  the  celebrated  Montaigne.  He  always 
had  in  his  possession  a  powerftd  elixir, 
which  woula  restore  youth  to  the  Mj  and 
which  always  preserved  his  strength.  On 
his  second  voyage  to  India,  which  he  pre- 
tended to  have  made  in  1755,  he  succeed- 
ed, as  he  said,  in  gaining  the  chief  object 
of  all  adepts,  namely,  the  making  of 
precious  stones ;  and  it  is  reported,  that,  in 
1773,  While  with  the  French  ambassador 
at  the  Hague,  •he  broke  to  pieces  a  valua- 
ble diamond  of  his  own  manufiicture,  af- 
ter having  sold  a  rimilar  one  for  5500 
kMiis  d'or.  Nor  were  the  secrets  of  futuri- 
ty hidden  fit>m  his  eyes.  He  foretokl  to 
the  French  the  death  of  Louis  XV.  His 
power  extended  even  to  brute  animals ; 
ne  inspired  serpents  with  a  senmbility  to 
the  charms  of  music  He  possessed,  we 
are  told,  the  rare  power  of  oeing  able  to 
write  with  both  bands  at  the  same  time, 
on  two  different  sheets  of  paper,  what- 
ever was  dictated  to  him,  so  that  it  was 
impossible  to  distinguish  the  hand-writ- 
ing^ He  played  in  so  masterly  a  manner 
on  the  violin,  as  to  produce  the  effect  of 
several  instruments.  In  short,  he  was 
neither  destitute  of  talents  nor  of  knowl- 
edffe,  and  he  would  have  become  famous, 
if  he  had  not  preferred  to  become  notori- 
ous. New  light  has  been  thrown  on  his 
history  by  the  Mhnoirti  de  Mad,  Du- 
hausKL 

GERMAiricuB,  Cnsar;  a  Rotnan  seneral, 
celebrated  for  his  victories  over  the  Ger- 
mans, son  of  Claudius  Drusus  Nero,  and 
the  younger  Antonia,  a  niece  of  Augtis- 
tus,  justly  esteemed  for  her  virtues,  which 
her  son  mherited.  Tiberius,  his  paternal 
uncle,  adopted  him.  He  afterwards  ad- 
ministered the  oueetorBhip,  and  was  made 
consul  before  the  lawful  age.  Augustus 
died  while  Germanicus,  with  Tiberius, 
was  at  the  head  of  the  armies  in  Germa- 
ny. Tiberius  succeeded  to  the  govern- 
ment   Germanicus  was  invited  by  seve- 


nl  rebeHioas  leffions  to  aasnme  die  aofvs- 
rsign  authoridr,  but  he  refbsed.  He  thea 
CTMsed  die  Rhine,  and,  surprising  As 
Marai  in  a  drunken  riot,  made  a  horrihis 
sbugfater  among  them,  and  destroyed  the 
temple  of  Tsn&ia.  In  a  nmilar  manner 
he  aefeated,  in  the  fbllowing  year,  the  Cai- 
ti,  and,  after  having  burnt  their  city  of 
Mattium  (according  to  Mannert,  Mmvurg], 
he  victoriously  returned  over  the  Rhine, 
Here  aome  deputies  of  Segestes  appeared 
before  him,  soJiciting,  in  the  name  of  their 
master,  his  assistance  against  Arminiai^ 
the  son-in-law  of  Segestes,  by  whom  the 
latter  was  besieged.  Genriamcus  hasten- 
ed to  his  rescue,  delivered  him,  and  msds 
ThuaneMa,  wife  of  Arroinius^  prisoner. 
Arminius  then  prepared  for  war,  and  Ger- 
manicus collected  his  forces  on  the  Eidl 
A  batde  ensued.  The  Roman  legiens 
were  already  rBcedin||,  when  G^inanieai 
renewed  the  attack  with  fieah  troopa,  and 
dius  happily  averted  the  rout  that  tiueai> 
ened  him.  Anninius  retreated,  and  Ger- 
manicus was  content  to  vemm  tbe  bsnks 
of  the  Ems,  and  retired  with  honor  from 
a  contest  which  his  army  could  no  longer 
sustain.  After  having  lost  anodier  part 
of  his  troops  during  his  retreat,  by  a  vio- 
lent storm,  which  wrecked  the  vessels  in 
which  they  were  embarked,  he  reached 
the  mouths  of  die  Rhine,  with  a  fMIe 
remnant  of  his  army,  and  empk>yed  the 
winter  m  making  new  preparations  for 
war  affainst  the  Germane.  He  hoik  a 
fleet  of  1000  vessels,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
difficult  route  by  land  through  forests  and 
morasses,  and  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ems.  Proceeding  thence  towards  the 
Weser,  he  found  die  Cherusci  assemhled 
on  the  opposite  bank,  with  the  intention 
of  contesting  thepasssffe.  Neveitheiea^ 
he  effected  it,  and  fbumt  a  battle,  which 
began  at  day-break,  and  terminated  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Romans.  On  the  fioe- 
ceeding  day,  the  Germans  renewed  the 
contest  with  fury,  and  carried  disorder  in- 
to the  ranks  of  die  Romans,  but  Gerrosn- 
icus  maintained  possession  of  the  field. 
The  Germans  returned  into  their  HareA 
Germanicus  reembarked,  and,  after  having 
experienced  a  terrible  storm,  by  which 
port  of  his  fleet  was  dissipated,  went  into 
¥nnter  quarters,  but  not  until  he  had 
made  another  incursion  into  the  country 
of  the  Marai.  This  ei^iedidon  was  1» 
last  in  Germsny.  Tilienus,  jealous  of  the 
glory  of  the  young  hero,  called  him  home 
under  pretence  of  granting  him  a  triumph. 
In  order,  however,  to  get  rid  of  a  man 
whose  popularity  s^ipeued  danserous  to 
him,  he  sent  him,  invested  widi  almost 
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absolute  power,  into  the  Elast,  to  compoee 
the  disturbances  which  had  broken  out 
there ;  at  the  same  time  he  appointed  Pi- 
so,  whose  proud,  domineering  and  inflexi- 
ble character  always  thwarted  the  inten- 
tions of  Germanicus,  gOTemor  of  Sviia. 
It  was  evident  that  they  could  not  long 
continue  to  act  together,  and  Piso  con- 
ceived such  an  inveterate  hatred  against 
Germanicus,  as  to  make  it  very  probable, 
that  the  latter  was  poisoned  by  him. 
Germanicus  died  in  the  year  of  Rome 
772,  a^ed  34  years.  Rome  lost  in  him 
one  of  her  bravest  and  noblest  citizens. 

German  Ocean,  or  Nortp  Sea  ;  be- 
tween Great  Britain,  HoUandi,  Germany, 
Denmark  and  Norway.  It  is  about 
200,000  square  miles  in  extent  The  tides 
are  greatest  on  the  coasts  of  Holland  and 
En^and,  where  it  is  confined  within  nar- 
rower limits.  The  waters  are  Salter  tlian 
those  of  the  Baltic,  but  less  so  than  those 
of  the  nmin  ocean :  they  contain  a  larger 
portion  of  unctuous  matter  and  of  manne 
plants,  and  fireouently  present  a  luminous 
appearance.  (See  Molluaccu)  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  banks  <if  the  Noith  sea,  found- 
ed on  numerouff  soundings,  with  an  illus- 
trative chart,  is  contained  in  the  fifth  num- 
ber of  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Jour- 
nal It  opens  into  the  Atkmtic  on  the 
north,  and  communicates  with  the  Eng- 
lish channel  by  the  straits  of  Dover,  and 
.  with  the  Baltic  by  the  Scaggenic  (q.  v.) 
andCattegat  (q.  v.)  It  may  be  consid- 
ered as  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Dog- 
ffer  bank,  which  traverses  it  in  almost  dl 
Its  width  (between  54°  and  57°  N.  latitude, 
and  3°  40^  and  6°  37'  E.  longitude).  In 
general,  the  navigation  is  dangerous,  ex- 
posed to  violent  and  variable  winds :  a 
strong  tide,  running  in  the  direction  from 
north  to  south,  is  much  increased  by 
northerly  and  north-westerly  winds.  The 
fisheries  ore  extensive,  both  on  the  Dog- 

g^rbank  and  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain, 
olland,  Denmark  and  Norway ;  they  are 
still  greater  at  its  northern  extremity,  in 
the  direction  of  the  Orkney  and  Shetland 
islands.  No  part  of  the  ocean  is  better 
fitted  for  forming  able  seamen.  The  men, 
accustomed  to  the  freauent  changes  and 
boisterous  navigation  or  this  sea,  need  not 
fear  to  encounter  the  Atlantic ;  and  it  has 
accordinffly  been  the  nursery  of  the  great- 
est raariume  powers  in  Europe.  The  for- 
mation of  the  Zuyder  Zee  (q.  v.),  in  the 
13th  century,  by  a  ^reat  irruption,  and  the 
destruction  of  an  island  on  the  coast  of 
Sleswick,  in  1634,  are  proofs  of  its  fiiry. 
The  only  islaud  of  much  importance  is 
Heligoland,  belonging  to  Great  Britain. 
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Tbeprindpel  ports  on  or  connected  with 
the  German  ocean,  are  Yarmouth,  Lon- 
don, Kihgston-upop-HuU,  in  England; 
Lei^  and  Dundee,  in  Scotland ;  Dmikirk, 
in  France  ;  Ostend,  Flushing,  Antwerp, 
Amsterdam  imd  Rotterdam,  m  Holland ; 
Emden,  Bremen  and  Hambu^,  in  Ger- 
many ;  Christiansand  and  Sergen,  in 
Norway. 

Germantown;  a  post-town  in  Phila- 
delphia county,  Pennsylvania;  7  miles 
north  of  Philadelphia  ;  population,  4311. 
It  contains  a  bank,  an  academy,  and  sev- 
eral houses  of  public  worship,  for  Presby- 
terians, for  German  Galvinists,  for  Luther- 
ans, for  Friends  and  for  Meimoiusta.  It  is 
pleasantly  atuated,  and  has  considerable 
manufactures.  Most  of  the  houses  are 
built  on  one  street,  which  is  about  two 
miles  in  length.  Here  is  the  principal  con- 
gregation of  the  Mennonists  in  America. 
A  iMtUe  was  fought  here  on  the  4th  of 
October,  1777,  between  ^e  Americans, 
under^neral  Washington,  and  the  Brit- 
ish. The  Americans  Tost  200  killed,  500 
wounded,  and  four  taken  prisoners :  the 
British  lost  70  killed,  and  430  wounded 
and  taken  ])risonerB. 

Germany,  Geograprt  ANp  SrATrs- 
Tics  OF.  Germany  is  bounded  east  by 
Western  Prussia  and  Posen,  Poland,  Cra- 
cow, Galicia,  Hungary  and  Croatia ;  south 
by  the  Adriatic,  the  Lombardo-Venetian 
kingdom  and  Switzerland ;  west  by  France 
and  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
north  by  the  North  sea,  Denmark  and  the 
Baltic.  It  extends  ftom  5"*  2(y  to  W 
2(y  E.  Ion.,  and  fiom  45<'  to  55P  N. 
lat.,  with  an  area  of  250,000  square 
miles.  It  is  watered  by  500  rivers,  among 
which  60  are  navigable.  The  principid 
are  the  Danube,  the  Rhine,  the  Weser,the 
Elbe  and  the  Oder  (fee  ihoie  articUs).  The 
principal  lakes  are  that  of  Constance,  of 
Chiem,  of  Cirknitz,  the  Traunsee,  the 
Wurmsee,  the  Dummersee,  the  Plauen- 
see,  &c.  The  country  is  mountainous  in 
the  south  ;  in  the  north  it  is  principally 
level.  Gennany  descends  towards  the 
North  sea  and  the  Baltic  fix>m  the  south,  and 
in  the  north-west,  is  constantly  encroach- 
ed upon  by  the  sea.  The  most  southern 
chain  of  German  mountains  is  fi>nned  by 
the  Tyrolese  Alps,  the  Alps  of  Allgau,  tiie 
Camic  and  Julian  Alps,  ruiming  fi-om  east 
to  west  The  most  northerly  mountain 
chain  extends,  in  a  winding  direction, 
fit>m  east  to  west  It  begins  near  the 
Carpathian  mountains,  with  the  Sudetic 
chain,  which  gives  out  the  Riesengebirge, 
between  Silesia  and  Bohemia  ;  to  the 
south-west  are  Uie  3IoFUvian  mountains; 
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Saueriand   mountafiia,  the  Weaterwald  i"f*8'     «    TS?'    «    J^    -     ^ 

and  the   SiebengeWrge  on   the  Rhine.  'J^^       .,    i^'    „    i^   „     ^ 

From  4e  Thuringian  forest,  to  the  south-  S,^^      «    i^'    «    {^    «     ?S 

eaat,  extend  the  Rhoen,  the  Vogelsberg  KJS     «    i^'    «    i^    «     2S 

Md  the   Taunua,  the   latter  of  whicE  S^J^Sen,          1^    T    1^    «     ^ 

■tretchea  to  the  Rhine.    From  the  Rhoen  5^^ '&„.«-«    ISS"         ^®*®    «     iS 

3!r?s^sir*r^'4ss^';is^  R^r^«  1419:       «  ^ 

toe  Odenwaid,  the  ochwaxtzwaia  (xSlack  n* »»  ^^ J  «  i^»oi  a  4nA 
Fai«rt,q.  v.).  which  extends  to  the  Upper  2fi^''  I  ^^^'  "  ^ 
Rhine,  and  is  connected  towards  the  east  » Ji™:'^^  u  Too?  ^  <£ 
with  the  Rough  or  Suabian  Alps,  and  ap-  S  ^«  }^  a  ^ 
jroachestheAlpsof  AUgau.  feeyondtfie  ^^^  "  1^»  "  3<» 
Rhine  are  the^Donnersberg  and  Hunds-  There  are  public  libreiies  In  ISOphoes^ 
ruck,  which,  with  part  of  the  Ardennes,  with  5,113,500  volumes.  10,000  anthoB 
are  connected  with  the  Vosges.  In  north-  produce  annually  from  about  3300  to 
em  Gennany,  there  are  sandy  heaths  and  5000  new  books.  There  are  about  100 
moors,  and  many  districts  contsJn  fertile  political  journals,  220  other  jouraab,  and 
strips  only  alon?  the  large  rivers.  On  the  about  150  periodical  publicatioiis.  Ger- 
whole,  ^e  soil  is  fertile.  The  climate  is  many  is  rich  in  natural  productions.  Ex- 
temperate  andhealtliy ;  in  the  north  more  cellent  cattle  are  raised  in  manv  parts  (^ 
wet  and  severe,  in  the  south  more  dry  and  the  country.  Holstein,  Mecklenburg,  &€., 
mild.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  esti-  are  distinguished  for  their  good  breed  of 
mated  at  34,3^1^00  in  2390  towns,  of  horses.  Tlie  breed  of  sheep  has  bean 
which  100  have  over  8000  inhabitants,  much  improved  by  the  introduction  of  tbe 
2340  mariiet  villages,  104,000  villages,  and  merinos.  Westphalia  and  Bavaria  have 
numerous  snmli  settlements.  Of  the  in-  an  excellent  breed  of  swine.  GoatB^ 
habitants,  there  were,  in  1825,  asses,  tame  and  wild  fowl,  bees,  the  silk- 

Gennans, 27,705,855  worm,  numerous  kinds  of  fish,  crabs,  deer, 

Slavonic  origin,    .    .    .      5,325,000  and  in  some  mountainous  tracts  in  tbe 

Walloons  and  French,  .    .     309,000  south,  wolves,   bears,   lynxes,    chamois 

Jews, 292,500  marmots  are  found.    Various  kinds  of 

Italifuis,   « 188,000  ffiain  are  pix>duced  in  sufficient  quantity 

Gipsies,   ........      900  n>r  exportation ;  also  spelt  and  maize  are 

Axinenians  and  Greeks,     .    .      900  cultivated  in  the  south,  and  buck-wheat  in 

In  the  same  year,  the  number  of  per-  the  north,  besides  leguminous  fiuits,  Tari- 

aons  of  different  religions  was  as  follows :  ous  garden  vegetables,   r^)e-8eed,  flax, 

Catholics, 18,376,300  hemp,  tobacco,  nops,  madder,  woad,  saf- 

Protestants,  ....  15,150,500  flower,  safiron,  anise,  a  great  quantity  of 
Jews, 292,500  fruit  in  the  south,  including  good  chest- 
Greeks  and  Armenians,  .  .  900  nuts,  almonds,  and  many  peaches  and 
The  number  of  students  in  the  universi-  apricots.  The  cultivation  of  the  vine  ta 
ties  (24)  was,  in  1829,  about  18,000  f  succes8|ully  carried  on  along  the  Rhine  in 
v;^».i.  t!r.,.^j»  jificK  •..  1QOQ  i.«^®Tifwv;  Franconia,  along  the  Moselle  and  the 
Vienna,  founded  1365,  m  1^  had  1900  ^eckor,  'm  AustSa,  and  m  part  of  Bohe- 

rSirpn     u    I7JS'    «    1^    a    V^  mia  and  Saxony.    The  no4em  line  of 

Gottmgen,         1734,    «    1829    "    1264  the  grape  is  Witzenhausen,  in  Hesse-Cas- 

•ft   must  be  remembered  that,  in  Catholic  sel.    Tiie  forests  contain  tbe  oak,  b<^ch,  fir 

countries,  the  name  student  is  given  to  all  who  tree,  pine,  birch,  &c.  The  mineral  kingdom 

are  pursuing  classical  studies  j  but,  in  Protestant  produces  some  gold  (some  rivere  coniain 

^rri'ro^ulTul'e^^^^^^^^  ^ld-dust)aconldeii^^^ 

apparent  superiority  of  the  numbers  in  Vienna  V^  particular,  m  the  firzgebirge  and  tbe 

over  those  b  Beriio.  Hartz,200,000  marks  annually  ^quick-alver 
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(in  Idriaand  Deuz-Ponts),  tin  (in  Bdiemia 
and  Saxony),  lead,  copper,  iron,  calamine^ 
molybdene,  cinnabar,  bismuth,  araenie, 
antimony,  alum,  vitriol,  zinc,  sulphur, 
salt-petre,  cobalt,  coal,  marble,  lime,  ala- 
faaster,  gypsum,  asbestos,  slate,  sand-stone, 
fiee^ttone  and  pumice-stone,  traas,  jasper, 
Chalcedony,  serpentine,  basalt,  granite, 
poiphyiy,  many  kinds  of  precious  stones, 
amber,  ochre,  day,  the  finest  porcelain 
clay,  fuller's-earth,  mail,  peat,  petrolium, 
spring  and  rock  salt,  and  various  kinds  of 
mineral  waters.  The  principal  objects  of 
German  manufacture  are  linen,  woollen, 
aik,  leather  and  cotton  goods,  laces,  paper 
han^ngs,  paper,  glass,  mirrors,  porcelain, 
delft  ware,  gold,  silver,  iron  and  steel 
wares,  guns  and  sword  blades,  musical 
and  other  instruments,  watches  and  lack- 
esred  ware,  wooden  docks,  vitriol,  dum,  su- 
flar,  tobacco,  beer,  brandy  and  cordials. 
Ice.  Commerce  is  carried  on  b^  land 
and  sea ;  intemd  commerce  is  discour- 
aged by  the  many  custom-house  barriers 
between  the  dif^rent  states.  The  ex- 
ports are  wood,  grain  (to  the  vdue  of 
$7,500,000),  wme,  linen  (formeriy  to  the 
amount  of  $22,000,000),  thread,  iron  and 
steel  wares,  philosophical  instruments, 
toys,  pprcelain,  lackered  wares,  quicksil- 
ver, glass,  lookhig-glasses,  catde,particular- 
1y  draught  horses,  succory  firuits,  wool,sdt, 
minerals,  Bohemian  gamet,  amber,  smok- 
ed and  salt  meat,  potteries,  smdt,  bees- 
wax, woollen  and  cotton  goods,  lace,  &c. 
The  imports  are  wine,  cordials,  tobacco, 
tropicd  fiiuts,  spices,  sugar,  coffee,  tea, 
ailk,  cotton,  fine  woollen,  cotton  and  silk 
goods,  millinery  and  ornaments.  The 
principal  commercid  ports  are,  on  the 
North  sea,  Hamburg,  Aitona,  Bremen  and 
Embden ;  on  the  Bdtic,  Lubeck,  Wismar, 
Rostock,  Stialsund,  Stettin;  and  on  the 
Adriatic,  Trieste.  The  commercid  cities 
in  the  interior  are,  in  North  Germany, 
Leipsic,  Brunswick,  Magdeburg,  Frank- 
fort on  the  Oder,  and  Breslaw ;  in  South 
Germany,  Frankfi)rt  on  the  Maine,  Nu- 
remburg,  Augsburg,  Prague,  Vieima  and 
Bolzimo.  The  map  of  German  v,  by  Rey- 
mann  (Berlin,  1825  et.  seq.),  in  342  sheets, 
is  the  most  complete  that  has  appeared. 
HasseFs  SUxtut  Uehenidd  dor  39  DevU- 
€km  BwidestaaUn  (1825),  Lichtenstem's 
DeuiscfdanfTs  BundestaaUn  (1825),  and, 
pardcularly  for  statistics,  the  Gened^p^ch' 
IKst,'SUUist.  Mmanaeh  (published  annu- 
ally at  Weimar),  are  among  the  best  sour- 
ces of  information  on  the  geographicd 
and  statistical  state  of  Germany. 

(jrerman  Commerce.     Germany,  in  the 
more  limited  sense,  that  is,  the  Geraumic 


confederation,  has  a  fevorable  natoral  sit- 
uation for  commerce.  Lying  in  the  ceo* 
tre  of  Europe,  it  borders  on  three  seas, 
and  the  direction  and  number  of  its  riv- 
ers naturally  fit  it  for  a  commercid  stale 
of  the  first  rank.  Since  the  middle  of  the 
17th  c^tury,  however,  when  the  Hans^ 
atic  cities,  and  Nuremburg  and  Augsburg, 
ceased  to  be  the  first  conunercid  placa 
of  Europe,  it  has  held,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Prussian  and  Austrian  provinces,  a 
subordinate  rank  among  the  conunercid 
states.  This  was  a  necessary  effect  of  its 
subdivision  into  so  many  small  states.  At 
the  present  time,  the  seeii2(»izafum  of  the 
ecclesiasticd  estates,  and  the  mediaUzaium 
(q.  V.)  of  many  petty  princes,  have  dimiiK 
ished  the  numoer  of  politicd  divisions 
which  formerly  gave  rise  to  incessant  ixH 
testinewars;  but  a  struggle  of  fini>n4*iinl 
parties,  and  a  rage  for  regulating  com- 
merce by  politicd  ordinances,  have  suc- 
ceeded, and  exert  a  more  unfavorable  influ- 
ence on  conunerce  than  even  the  prohib- 
itive system  of  the  neighboring  states.  Ger- 
many can  carry  on  trade  by  land  with 
France,  Itdv,  Switzeriand,  the  Nether- 
lands, Poland,  Russia  and  Hungary ;  by 
sea,  witii  France,  Spam,  Portu^,  Eng- 
land, the  Northern  states,  Itdy,  Turkey 
and  America.  Its  trade  by  sea  is  chicNSy 
with  England,  and  is  more  injurious  than 
benefidd  to  the  country.  Its  great  riv- 
ers, the  Danube,  Elbe,  Weser,  Rhine, 
Oder,  &C.,  afford  great  facilities  for 
maritune  commerce.  The  principd  of 
the  German  exports  and  imports  are  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  division  of  this  arw 
tide,  relating  to  the  geography  of  Germa- 
ny. German  commerce,  at  present,  is 
suffering  finom  many  causes.  America 
supplies  many  of  the  former  purchasers 
in  the  German  market  France  no  Ion* 
ger  wants  German  materials,  as  her  own 
productions  have  increased  five  fold  since 
the  revolution.  Spain  and  Portugd  aie 
again  producm^^  tor  themsdves.  The 
conomercid  pohcy  also  of  her  own  and 
foreign  states,  has  been  verv  injurious  to 
German  conmierce.  The  mst  step  was 
taken  by  the  British  act  of  navigation. 
Austria  and  Prussia  followed  this  exam- 
ple. Bavaria,  first  among  the  German 
suites  of  the  second  rank,  did  the  same. 
Some  other  German  governments  have 
imposed  restrictions  on  conmierce,  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  thehr  revenue  ;  and 
this  system  has  had  the  most  ruinous  efifoct 
If  the  conunerce  of  the  German  states^ 
among  themselves,  should  be  made  fiee, 
and  n  the  restrictive  system  could  be 
turned  against  England  and  Holland,  in- 
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■lead  of  against  each  otber,  Gennany,  with 
a  population  of  34,000,000,  and  such  an 
extent  of  territoiy,  could  supply  her  own 
wants.  But  her  internal  commerce  is 
burdened  with  excessive  customs.  Situ- 
ated in  the  midst  of  the  maoufiicturinff 
states,  and  those  which  are  in  want  of 
manu&ctures,  Germany  appears  fiued 
to  be  the  market  of  £urope.  At  the 
German  (aim,  business  to  the  amount  of 
more  than  $24,000,000  annually,  is  trans- 
acted. They  collect  persons  from  all 
parts  of  £un>pe.  Those  of  Frankfort  and 
Leipsic  are  the  most  important  Tiie  bulk 
of  foreign  manufactures,  which  they  bring 
into  Germany,  is  again  exported.  The 
trade  in  French  silks  is  almost  exclusively 
in  the  hands  of  Grerman  merchants,  and 
the  commerce  in  English  manufactures 
employs  many  hands,  and  increases  the 
national  revenue.  The  northern  purchas- 
ers at  the  fairs  also  supply  articles  which 
serve  as  tiie  materials  of  an  intermediate 
trade  ii^ith  France,  Switzerland  and  Italy. 
The  prospects  of  German  commerce,  at 
present,  are  discouracing,  unless  a  free  in- 
tercourse between  the  states  of  the  fede- 
ration, a  better  economy  in  the  govern- 
ments, so  as  to  leave  more  capital  to  tiie 
trading  classes,  and  abetter  system  of  po- 
litical regulations  with  regard  to  com- 
merce, be  establislied. 

Crorman  Empire.  The  German  enipire 
was  formed  by  the  dismemberment  of^the 
Frankish  monarchy,  by  the  treaty  of  Ver- 
dun, in  843.  Otiio  the  Great  added  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  (961),  and  united  die 
Roman  imperial  crown  with  the  German 
empire  (9G2),  which  was  thenceforward 
called  the  Holt/  Roman  empirt  of  Germa- 
ny, The  Italian  states  were  not,  howev- 
er, members  of  the  German  empire,  but 
merely  feudal  dependencies.  The  public 
deliberations  of  the  emperor  witii  the  im- 
perial estates  in  the  diets,  produced  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  empire,  which, 
besides  immemorial  customs,  included,  1. 
the  peipetual  peace  of  the  empire  of  1495 ; 
2.  tiie  golden  bull  (q.  v.)  of  1356  ;  3.  tiie 
decrees  of  the  diets ;  4.  the  electoral  capit* 
ulations ;  5.  die  treaty  of  Passau,  of  1552, 
or,  ratiier,  the  religious  peace  of  Augsburg, 
founded  on  that  treaty  ;  6.  tiie  peace  of 
Westphalia  of  1648.  In  1500,  Maximil- 
ian I  and  the  estates  divided  Germany  in- 
to the  six  circles  of  Franconia,  Bavaria, 
Suabia,  the  Upper  Rhine,  Westphaha  and 
Saxony  ;  which,  in  1512,  were  increased 
to  ten,  by  the  addition  of  Austria  and  Buiv 
gundy,  and  the  formation  of  two  new  cir- 
cles out  of  the  territories  of  the  four  elec- 
tors on  the  Rhine  and  the  two  Saxon 


electors.  Lusatia,  Silesia,  Bohemia,  Mo- 
ravia^ Montbelliard,  were  not  compre- 
hended in  this  division.  Each  cin^  was 
governed  by  a  prince,  who  assembled  the 
estates,  and  was  commander4n-chief  of 
the  forces.  After  die  deatii  of  Charies  the 
Fat  (888),  Germany  became  an  elective 
monarchy.  The  emperors  were  at  fine 
etected  by  all  the  estates,  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral, in  common  ;  but,  during  the  inter- 
regnum (1197—1272),  the  arch-offioera  of 
the  empure  assumed  theexdusiye  right  of 
choice,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  pM- 
en  bull  of  Charles  IV,  in  135&  The  elec- 
tor of  Mentz  summoned  the  electonl 
princes  to  the  election  at  Frankfoit  on 
the  Maine.  The  electors  appeared  in  per- 
son, or  by  ambassadors,  but  were  allowed 
to  be  followed  only  by  a  smaU  suite.  AU 
fbreignere,  and  even  fbrei^  ambasBadon, 
were  obliged  to  leave  the  city  on  the  day  of 
the  election.  The  emperor  swore  to  ob- 
8er\-e  tiie  elective  capitulation  (see  Copd- 
vlation),  and  was  then  proclaimed.  The 
coronation  took  place  at  first  in  Aix-h- 
Chapelle,  but  afierwards  at  FrankfinrL  In 
case  of  tiie  decease,  minority,  or  long  ab- 
sence of  the  emperor,  the  elector  of  Sax- 
ony and  the  elector  of  tiie  Palatinate  were 
vicars  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  em- 

Cue  ;  but  Austria  and  Bavaria  could  not 
e  governed  by  a  vicar.  The  estates  of 
the  empire,  or  those  immediate  membeis 
who  had  a  seat  and  vote  in  the  diet,  were 
either  spiritual,  \iz,  the  ecclesiastical  dec- 
tors,  the  archbishops,  prelates,  abbots,  tih 
besses,  the  grand  master  of  the  Teutonic 
order,  and  the  grand  master  of  the  knights 
of  Sl  John  ;  or  temporal,  viz.  the  secu- 
lar electors,  dukes,  princes,  landgraves, 
margraves,  burgraves,  count^  and  me  im- 
perial cities.  After  the  peace  of  Westoha- 
lia,  the  estates  were  divided  into  the  Prot- 
estimt  and  the  Catholic  (see  Corpus  Of- 
ihoUcorum),  The  immediate  nwilityof 
the  empire  did  not  belong  to  the  estates  of 
the  empire.  They  were  divided  into  the 
Franconian,  Suabian  and  Rhenish  circles, 
vnth  courts  of  judicature,  and  had  the 
right  of  sending  deputies  to  the  diet 
The  emperor  summoned  annually  two 
regular  diets  (besides  tiie  extraoidinaiy 
meetings),  which  were  held  at  Ratisboa, 
and,  togetiier  with  the  emperor,  exercised 
all  the  prerogatives  of  sovereignty, — levy- 
ing taxes,  makinglaws,  declanng  war,  and 
making  peace.  There  were  three  cham- 
bers :  1.  that  of  the  electors  ;  2,  that  of 
tiie  princes,  which  was  divided  into  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  benches  (the  Prot- 
estant bishcTps  of  Osnabruck  and  Lubeck 
sat  on  a  separate  bench).    The  counts  of 
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the  empire  did  not  vote  indiTidually,  but 
they  were  divided  into  the  Wetteravian, 
Sualnon,  Franconian,  and  Westpholian 
benches,  each  of  which  had  one  vote. 
The  prelates  and  abbots,  divided  into  the 
Buabian  and  Rhenish  benches,  had,  also, 
two  collective  votes.  3.  The  chamber  of 
the  imperial  cities  veas  divided  into  the 
Rhenish  and  Suabian  benches.  Each  of 
the  three  chambers  deliberated  separately, 
but  the  two  first  then  met  together,  and 
decided,  definitively,  on  any  proposition, 
ii^ch,  when  n^ed  by  the  emperor,  be- 
came a  decree  of  the  empire.  All  the  de- 
ereesof  a  diet  were  ealled  a  recess  of  (he 
empire.  The  declaration  of  war  by  the 
enxpire^  was  proposed  by  the  emperor,  and 
decided  by  a  majority  of  votes.  When 
mercenary  troops  oegon  to  be  used,  in  the 
time  of  Sigismund  (1411—1437),  each 
■tate,  insteid  of  its  former  continent  of 
nton,  paid  twelve  florins  for  every  horse- 
man, and  four  florins  for  eveiy  foot  sol- 
dier; and  these  sums,  called  Raman 
wicnUu  (because  the  first  expeditions  had 
flenenJhr  been  to  Rome,  and  the  time  of 
die  feudal  service  which  the  vassals  were 
bound  to  render  on  these  occasions,  had 
been  fimited  to  ax  weeks,  which  they 
called  a  Roman  month),  were  allowed  to 
die  emperor  in  all  extraordinary  cases^ 
perticulBLrly  in  the  wars  of  the  empire.  A 
Roman  month,  for  the  whole  empire,  con- 
agted  of  20,000  mftntiy  and  4000  cavahy, 
which  amoimted  to  the  sum  of  128,000 
florins.  The  estates,  however,  miffht 
grant  troops  or  money  at  pleasure.  The 
estates  had  the  right  of  distributing  the 
taxes,  orthe  right  of  subcoUecture.  The 
judicial  tribunals  of  the  empire  were  the 
miperial  chamber  (a.  v.),  and  the  Aulic 
council  (q.  v.),  vrith  tne  provincial  courts 
of  the  empire  and  the  Austrfigal  courta 
(See  the  account  of  the  JhLstr&al  courts, 
in  the  sequel  of  this  article.)  In  church 
matters,  whether  relating  to  Protestants  or 
Catholics^  the  imperial  chamber  and  the 
Aulic  council  were  incompetent  to  decide. 
The  Protestant  states  acted,  m  ecclesiasti- 
cal affiurs,  by  consistories.  The  Catholic 
states  were  subject  to  the  ecclesiastical  ju- 
risdiction, in  the  hands  of  the  popes  and 
the  bishops,  and  the  rules  of  the  canon 
law.  By  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  the 
ririit  of  coiinng  money  and  of  working 
mmes  was  given  to  all  the  states  of  the 
emphe;  and  the  liberty  and  security  of 
commerce  and  navigation  in  all  the  rivers 
and  ports  of  the  empire,  were  confirmed 
to  all  the  members  of  the  empire.  Max- 
inulian  I  established  the  post-pflices,  and 
appointed  a  poetmaster-generai  of  the  em- 
38  * 


pire.  The  office  continued  hereditary  id 
one  femily  till  1747.  The  imperial  reven- 
ues were  so  inconsiderable,  that  the  empe* 
rors  were  obliged  to  resort  to  the  revenues 
of  their  hereditary  dominions  to  support 
their  dignity.  Imperial  reservations  were 
those  prerogatives  which  the  emperors 
exercised  throughout  the  empire,  inde** 
pendently  of  the  states.  In  respect  to 
the  emperor  and  to  &e  empire,  the  lands 
orthe  estates  were  m  part  nefi,  and  in  part 
allodial,  and  were  divided  into  ecclesiasti- 
cal and  secular.  By  the  sovereignty  of 
the  states,  finom  the  peace  of  Westphalia, 
vnis  understood  their  right  of  exercising 
sovereign  po\^rs  within  their  ovm  terri- 
tories, so  far  as  they  were  not  restrained 
by  the  laws  of  the  empire,  or  by  treaties. 
All  the  electors,  and  some  other  estates  of 
the  empire,  had  the  jus,  or  prMegkan  de 
ium  appdkmdo,  and  others  the  prwiUgwm 
dectwms  fori,  (^eoPrMege,)  Ineccleri- 
astical  matters,  they  hod  the  right  of  reA 
ormation  {jus  reformandi),  and  could  in- 
troduce, and  tolerate  ui  their  territories,  ei-» 
ther  of  the  three  religious  parties ;  yet 
they  could  not  encroach  upon  the  ngom 
and  possessions  of  any  religious  pait^, 
which  existed  in  their  dominions  in  the 
Normal  year  (q.  v.)  of  1624,  and  vrere 
bound  to  allow  them  the  right  of  emignw 
tion  for.  five  years.  The  Protestant  nuers 
vmere,  in  their  ovm  territories,  the  heads  of 
the  church,  and  the  Catholic  princes,  of 
their  Protestant  subjects  ;  but  the  Catho* 
lies  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  their 
bishops.  As  consequences  of  their  sove* 
reignty,  the  members  of  the  empire  had, 
also,  the  right  of  making  war  and  peace, 
and  of  concludinff  alliances,  which,  hoW" 
ever,  was  limited  by  laws  of  the  empire. 
Such  were  the  fimdamental  features  of  a 
constitution,  of  which  something  may  be 
said  hi  &vor,  and  much  a^nst  it  It 
gave  the  Germans  neither  umty  nor  ener« 
gy,  and  made  one  of  the  most  extensive 
countries  of  Europe  one  of  the  most  inn 
potent  But  this  very  imix>tence,  in  re^ 
gard  to  foreign  poUtics,  and  the  absence 
of  the  excitements  of  party,  in  regard  to 
questions  of  internal  administration,  led 
to  tiie  ardent  pursuit  of  science.  The  refw 
ormation,  too,  could  not  have  been  suct 
cessfolly  earned  through,  except  in  acoun* 
try  in  which  the  interests  of  the  princes 
were  so  divided.  In  the  introduction  of 
tiiie  reformation,  Germany  sacrificed  her- 
self for  mankind.  No  one  will  doubt  this, 
who  con^ders  the  horrors  of  the  tiiiriy 
years'  war.  (See  Thiriy  Years'  War.)  The 
dissolution  of.  the  German  empire  (0th 
August,  1806),  made  way  for  the  confede* 
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ratlou  of  the  Rhine  (q.v.)»  which  "was 
succeeded  by  tlie  Germanic  confedeiution. 
(q.  V.)    (See,  also,  Elector,) 

Germanic  Confe'leration.  After  the  Ger- 
man empire,  wliicli,  during  tlie  18th 
century,  had  l)eeu  tlie  mere  shadow  of  a 
political  body,  was  dissolved,  in  1806,  the 
confederation  of  tlio  Rhine  (q.  v.)f  reunited 
many  of  the  German  states,  under  the 
protection  of  Napoleon,  who  allowed  tiie 
members  full  sovereignty  in  the  interior, 
and  enlarged  tlieir  territorial  possession, 
at  tlie  expense  of  the  interior  Gennan 
princes.  With  tlie  fell  of  Napoleon,  the 
confederation  of  tl^ie  Rliine  was  dismem- 
bered,— ^Bavaria,  and  the  other  members 
successively,  joining  the  alhes  against 
their  fonner  protector, — and  was  succeed- 
ed by  the  Germanic  confederation,  fonn- 
ed  June  8, 1815,  according  to  tlie  words 
of  the  instrument,  to  secure  the  uidepen- 
dence  and  inviolability,  and  to  preserve 
the  internal  peace,  of  the  states.  Ger- 
many thus  presents  again  tlie  sem- 
blance of  a  political  whole,  which  in  real- 
ity possesses  no  strength,  even  m  time  of 
peace,  as  many  instances  show.  It  is  on- 
ly necessary  to  mention  the  fruitier  de- 
crees of  the  Germanic  diet,  res^iectingthe 
arbitrary  ordinances  of  tJie  elector  of 
Hesse-Cassel  against  tlie  holders  of  the 
old  domains,  the  excesses  and  foUiesof 
the  duke  of  Brunswick,  and  the  want  of 
any  general  system  for  promoting  the  in- 
ternal navigation  of  the  country.  In  time 
of  war,  its  iuelSiciency  must  be  still  more 
apparent  There  is  onhr  one  circmnstauce 
to  console  the  heart  oi  a  Gennan,  whose 
patriotism  extends  beyond  the  narrow 
boundaries  of  the  part  of  the  coimtry  in 
which  he  happens  to  be  bom— 4liat  there 
are  now  only  thirty-eight  members  of  the 
confederation,  whilst  formerly  there  were 
several  hundred.  Tiiis  shows  that  some 
progress  has  been  made  towards  the 
great  object,  for  which  Gemumy,  as  weU 
as  Italy,  has  sighed  for  centuries— the 
unity  and  independence'  of  their  respec- 
tive countries ;  each  of  which,  to  use  the 
language  of  the  great  Dante,  has  hither- 
to been  di  dolart  osUUo  (the  dwelling  of 
sorrow).  But,  at  present,  the  Germanic 
confederation  can  be  considered  only  as 
an  imperfect  union,  directed  diiefiy  by 
the  two  most  powerful  members,  Aus- 
tria and  Pnisaa,  which  entered  into  it 
reluctantly,  withliolding  several  of  their 
provinces  from  the  conredemcy.  It  needs 
no  prophetic  eye  to  foresee,  that  the  time 
will  come,  when  Gennany  will  sustain 
that  struggle  which  England  and  France 
ended  long  ago ;  will  become  united,  aud 


rest  from  the  bloody  conflicts,  in  which, 
for  centuries,  Germans  have  sloin  Ger- 
mans, and  which  have  wasted  their 
wealth,  checked  tlieir  industry,  impeded 
tlie  developement  of  public  law,  and  ex- 
tiuguislied  in  their  literature  that  manli- 
ness, which  is  so  striking  a  feature  in 
tliat  of  a  neighboring  nation,  partly  de* 
scended  from  them— conflicts  most  fully 
eodiibited  in  that  heart-rending  tragedy, 
the  thirty  years'  war.  It  maybe  asserted, 
without  paradox,  that  union  is  at  present 
more  necessary  for  Germany  than  liber- 
ty ;  at  least,  give  her  the  former,  and 
the  latter  wiU  soon  follow.  Peace  has 
been  for  a  long  time,  and  still  is,  the 
jK>licy  of  the  European  cabinets,  that  the 
commotions  of  late  years,  caused  by  the 
indestructible  spirit  of  growing  libeity, 
may  subside  into  the  (so  called)  **  legit- 
imate" leveL  But,  whenever  the  inter- 
ests of  any  of  tlie  contineuiol  powers  shall 
chang^  this  peace  into  a  general  war, 
there  is  Htde  doubt  that  the  Germanic  con- 
federation will  fall  to  pieces  as  ingloriois- 
ly  as  the  Gennan  empire  ;  and  eveiy  un- 
prejudiced German  would  wish  that  it 
might  The  less  powerful  meuibeis 
would  unite  with  foreigners,  to  be  able  to 
withstand  the  more  powerful  ones.— Tbe 
constitution  of  the  confederation  is  as  fol- 
lows : — ^Thirty-four  monarchical  state^  of 
very  unequal  extent,  and  four  free  cities, 
enter  into  a  confederation,  as  equal  sove- 
reigns. They  are,  1.  Austria ;  2.  Prussia ; 
3.  Bavaria ;  4  Saxouy  ;  5.  Hanover ;  6. 
Wiirtemberg ;  7.  Baden  ;  8.  Hesse-Cas- 
sel ;  9.  Hesse-Darmstadt ;  10.  Denmark 
(for  Holstem  and  Lauenburg);  11.  the 
Netherlands  (for  the  grand-duchy  of  Lux- 
emburg) ;  12.  Mecklenbiu'g-SchweriD  ; 
13.  Nassau  ;  14.  Saxe-Weimar;  15.  Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha;  IG.  Saxe-Meiuingeu ;  17. 
Saxe-Altenburg  ;  18.  Brunswick  ;  19. 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz  ;  20.  Holstein-01- 
denburg  ;  21.  Anlialt-Dessau  ;  22.  An- 
halt-Bernburg  ;  23.  Anhak-Cothen  ; 
24.  Schwaitzburff-Sondershausen  ;  25l 
Schwartzburg-Rudolstadt ;  26.  Hohenzol- 
lem-Hechingen  ;  27.  lichtenstein ;  28. 
Hohenzollem-Sigmariugen  ;29.  Waldeck; 
30.  Reuas,  dder  branch ;  31.  Reuss,  young- 
er branch  ;  32^  Schatunbure-Lippe ;  il 
Lippe-Detmold  ;  34.  Hesse-Hombure ;  35, 
36, 37, 38.  The  four  free  cities,  Lubeck, 
Frankfort  (on  the  Maine),  Bremen,  Ham- 
burg. The  house  of  Saxe-Gotha  became 
exdnct  in  1825,  and  its  vote  in  the  diet 
now  belongs  to  the  three  lines  of  the  house 
of  Gotha.  The  organ  and  representative 
of  the  confederation  is  the  diet  of  pleni- 
potentiaries, which  is  permaaent,  and  as- 
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sembles  in  the  free  city  of  Frankfoit  on 
the  Maine.  The  diet  is  constituted  in  two 
fonns:  1.  as  a  general  assembly  (pknum), 
in  which  eveiy  member  has  at  least  one 
vote:  the  great  powers  have  several, 
Tiz.  Austria  and  the  five  kingdoms  have 
each  four  votes ;  Baden,  Hesse-Cassel, 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  Holstem  and  Luxem- 
burg, each  three;  Brunswick,  Mecklen- 
burg-Scbwerin  and  Nassau,  each  two; 
Che  other  states  each  one ;  making,  alto- 
gether, seventy.  In  the  making  or  alter- 
ing fundamental  laws,  in  the  admisBion  of 
new  members  into  the  coufederacy,  and 
in  religious  matteis,  unanimity  is  required. 
In  all  other  cases,  two  thirds  of  the  votes 
of  the  general  assembly  are  necessary  for 
die  adoption  of  any  measure  ;  so  that,  in 
point  of  fact,  unanimity  is  required  in  al- 
most all  important  cases,  except  in  the 
declaration  of  war,  or  conclusion  of  peace. 
The  other  form  of  the  diet  is  the  ordinaiy 
assembly,  in  which  the  thirty-nine  mem« 
bers  of  the  general  assembly  have  but 
seventeen  votes.  Austria,  Prussia,  Bava- 
ria, 8axony,  Hanover,  Wiiitemberg,  Ba- 
den, Hesse-Cassel,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Hoi- 
stein,  and  Luxemburg,  have  each  one  vote 
Ql).  The  other  votes  ane  collective. 
The  twelfth  is  giveD  by  the  grand-duchv 
and  duchies  of  Saxony  (Ernestine  branch); 
the  thirteenth  by  Brunswick  and  Nassau ; 
die  fourteenth  by  Mecklenburg-Schwerin 
and  Strelitz  ;  the  fifteenth  by  Oldenburg, 
the  three  houses  of  Anhalt,  and  the  two 
Schwartzburg  houses ;  the  sixteenth  by 
HohenzoUem,  Lichtenstein,  lippe,  and 
Schaumburg-Lippe,  Reussand  Waldeck ; 
and  the  seventeenth  by  the  four  free  cities. 
This  assembly  brings  forward  and  dis- 
cusses propositions,  which  must  be  decid- 
ed in  tikepUmim,  or  general  assembly  (in 
which  there  is  no  discussion).  It  also  ex- 
ecutes the  decrees  of  the  diet,  and,  in  gen- 
ecrat,  manages  the  affiurs  of  the  confede- 
nuon.  It  decides  h^  a  simple  majority 
of  nine  votes.  Austria  presides  m  both 
diets,  and  has  the  castmg  vote  in  the 
smaller  assembly.  The  deputies  have  the 
character  of  plenipotentiaries,  are  respon- 
able  to  their  respective  governments  only, 
and  are,  therefore,  governed  by  the  insUruc- 
tions  of  their  courts,  not  by  their  own  con- 
victions. The  sessions  of  the  diet  are 
partiy  confidential  (in  which  the  prelimi- 
nary conferences  take  place,  and  of  which 
no  journal  is  kept),  and  partiy  formaL 
Disputes  between  the  members  of  the 
coi^ederation,  the  diet  first  endeavors  to 
compose  by  a  committee.  If  this  does 
not  succeed,  a  legal  process  is  conunenced, 
and  the  supreme  court  of  one  of  the  states 


of  the  confederation  is  chosen  by  the  par- 
ties to  setUe  the  dispute  in  a  regular,  judi- 
cial way.  The  chief  objects  of  the  Ger- 
man confederation  are  the  following :  1.  the 
independence  and  inteerity  of  the  states ; 
with  this  is  coimected  me  right  of  exam- 
ining the  disputes  between  members  of 
the  confederation  and  foreiffn  states,  and 
of  obliging  the  former  to  yield,  if  they  are 
jud^edto  be  wrong.  2.  The  mutual  pro- 
tection of  the  states  against  each  other,  or 
the  preservation  of  the  confederacy.  3. 
The  internal  tranquillity  of  the  separata 
states  is  left  to  the  care  of  the  respective 
governments ;  but  in  case  of  the  resistance 
of  the  subjecta  to  their  government,  the 
confederation  may  assist  the  latter.  The 
confederacy  may  even  interfere,  without 
being  called  upon  by  the  government,  if 
the  conunotions  are  of  a  dangerous  ten- 
dency, or  if  several  states  are  threatened 
by  demgerous  conspiracies.  A  central 
commission  for  political  examinations  is 
instimted  atMentz,  which  has  been  en- 
gaged fer  a  number  of  years  in  the  inve»- 
tigation  of  revolutionary  plots.  4.  The 
establishment  of  representative  constitu- 
tions in  all  the  states  belonging  to  the  con- 
federation. Article  13  says:  All  the  states 
of  the  union  shall  have  landeS'Stdndische 
Verfassunge/u  This  landes-Mndische  has 
been  nnce  explained  in  such  a  way,  that 
mockeries  of  constitutions,  like  that  of 
Prussia,  have  been  thought  sufficient  to 
answer  the  claims  of  £e  age.  5.  The 
establishment  of  three  degrees  of  juris- 
diction. (See  Courts  of  J^peaL)  6.  Le- 
gal equality  of  all  Christian  denominationa 
7.  The  establishment  of  a  common  civil 
law  in  Germany,  the  liberty  of  emigra- 
tion, and  the  right  of  the  subjects  of  each 
state  to  hold  real  property  in  every  other 
state  of  the  confederation.  8.  The  regula- 
tion of  the  legal  relations  of  the  mediatized 
princes  of  the  old  empire.  (See  Medkcti-' 
zatioru)  These  provisions  were  first  set- 
tied  by  the  fundamental  act  of  the  8th 
June,  1815,  and  confirmed,  according  to  a 
decree  of  the  congress  of  Vienna,  as  the 
constitution  of  the  confederation,  June  8, 
1820.  These  acts  are  contained  in  the 
Corpus  Juris  Confculervtioms  GemumuM, 
by  Meyer  (Frankfort,  1822),  and  in  the 
Corpus  Juris  jnMici  Germamci  Academi-' 
ciini,  by  Ad.  Michaelis  (Tubingen,  1825). 
(For  the  size,  population  and  revenue  of 
the  several  states  of  the  German  confede- 
ration, see  the  table  of  European  states^ 
under  the  head  of  Europe.^)    In  regard  to 


'  *  In  those  sets  of  this  work  in  which  the  area  of 
these  states  funder  the  head  of  Europe,  in  vol.  4), 
ia  giiren  in  uerman  miles,  and  the  revenus  m 
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Austria  and  Pkuna,  it  must  be  observed, 
that  it  is  only  their  German  provinces 
which  are  considered  ss  parts  or  the  Ger- 
man confederation.  Thoae  of  Austria 
OQOtsin  about  85,000  Enffiiah  square  miles^ 
with  a  population,  in  I^,  of  10,6o5,334, 
and  a  revenue  of  $28,200,000.  Those  of 
Prussia  contain  about  71,000  square  miles, 
with  a  population,  in  1827,  of  9,302,220, 
and  a  revenue  of  «25,»)8,200.  The  Da- 
nirii  province  of  Holstein  contains  3646 
square  miles ;  population  in  1827, 440,^00 ; 
revenue,  $840,000.  The  duchy  of  Lux- 
emburg, belonging  to  the  king  of  the  Neth- 
erlands, contains  2183  square  miles  ; 
population  in  1827,  296,500  ;  revenue, 
$720,000. 

The  court  appointed  to  setde  disputes 
between  the  members  of  the  German  con- 
federacy, is  called  the  eouri  of  Austragalin- 
gUmz.  The  want  of  a  firm  and  vigorous 
administiation  of  justice  in  Germany, 
caused  principally  by  the  weakness  of  the 
imperial  authority,  especially  after  the  fidi 
of  the  Hohenataufen  dynas^,  obliged  the 
princ^  prelates^  cities  and  kniffhts,  espe- 
cially in  southern  Germany,  to  form  many 
alliances  for  their  own  security ;  snd  an 
essential  condition  of  these  always  was^ 
that  they  would  choose  aibtters,  in  case  of 
d^utes,  among  themselves^  who  vrsuld 
either  bring  about  a  setdement,  or  give  a 
legal  decision.  When,  at  last,  at  the  recog- 
nition of  the  general  peace  (Landfriede), 
in  1495,  a  slop  was  put  to  feuds  and  pn- 
TBte  warfere,  a  general  supreme  court  oe- 
came  necessanr,  to  decide  all  quarreb  be- 
tween the  independent  members  of  the 
empire,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  court  of 
the  imperial  chamber  (reidukammergt' 
ridU)  was  feunded.  2.  In  the  confedera- 
tion of  the  Rhine,  the  decision  of  quamk 
was  committed  to  a  general  congress, 
which  was  never  held.  3.  In  the  present 
German  confederation,  this  judicial  power 
of  deciding  quarrels  between  the  mem- 
bers of  the  union,  has  likewise  been  in- 
trusted to  the  general  assembly  of  the 
confederation,  who  are  to  endeavor  to 
eompose  them  bv  means  of  a  committee, 
chosen  from  their  number,  and,  where  a 
legal  sentence  shall  be  necessary,  are  to 
estBiblish  a  regular  court  Austria  and 
Prussia  endeavored,  even  at  the  congress 
of  Vienna,  to  bring  about  the  establishment 
of  apennanent  tribunal  for  these  important 
aflbus;  but  the  other  states  preferred  a 
variable  court  The  svstem  requires  that 
die  accused  party  shall  propose  to  the  ac- 

an  improved  form  of  the  table  will  be 
as  an  appendix  to  vol.  5^  in  which  doUan 


toilderi, 
found  a 


eosinff,  three  imneitisl  members  of  ifas 
confederacy,  of  which  he  is  to  choose  one ; 
and  in  case  he  neglects  tt>  do  so,  the  choice 
is  to  be  made  by  the  general  assemb^. 
The  supreme  court  of  that  member  of  the 
union  which  is  selected  must  then  under> 
take  a  fetmal  invesdgation  and  dedaioo 
of  the  quarrel,  and  publish  a  report ;  after 
which  the  question  cannot  bea^j^  thnnm 
open,  except  in  the  case  of  new  proofi  be> 
ing  found.  The  asseniAily  provides  fat 
the  execution,  by  the  act  of  the  3d  Ao- 
^st,  1820.  The  same  process  takes  ]tee 
m  case  the  demands  of  a  private  penon 
are  not  satisfied,  in  consequence  of  me  ol^ 
ligation  to  give  satisfection  beinga  subjeet 
of  dispute  between  several  membenof 
the  confederacy.  Seveni\  disputes  have 
already  been  decided  in  this  manner,  and 
otheraare  slillpending. 

Gemuonfy  mtUny  if.  The  name  Oer» 
mama  was  given  by  ue  Romans  not  only 
to  the  inhospitable  countiy,  covered  with 
feresCB^  morasses  and  fens,  which  is  bound* 
ed  by  the  Danube,  the  Rhine,  the  Noitb> 
em  Ocean  and  the  Yistnla,  but  abo  is 
the  re^on  embracing  Demnark,  Sweden, 
Finkmd,  livonia  and  Pnissia;  all  thess 
ooimtries,  which  form  a  third  part  of 
Europe,  being  inhabited  by  nations  whose 
exfeenal  appearance^  mannen  and  cus- 
toms, snnounced  a  common  origin.  TbB 
inhabitants  of  the  beaut^l  regioiiB  of 
Italy,  who  had  never  known  a  rou|^ 
oountiy,  could  hardly  believe  that  amr 
nation  had  deserted  its  native  sml,  todwefi 
in  die  forests  of  Germany,  where  severe 
cold  prevailed  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  and  where,  even  in  summer,  im- 
penetrable forests  prevented  the  genial 
ravs  of  the  sun  finom  reaching  the  groundi 
They  thought  that  the  Germans  (ifeer- 
immncn,  L  e.  War-men :  see  Von  Hammer^ 
account  of  the  origin  of  this  name  in  the 
ffiener  JahrhiUher  and  Thze  in  his  For- 
guddckU  DeuUchkmds\  or,  as  they  catt- 
ed themselves  after  their  national  god, 
TM  (7%iNMon),  the  7\$iitofie9, must  hare 
lived  there  from  the  begninmg.  They 
therefore  called  them  vSigeiM  {im6fm\ 
and  ftimished  us  with  accounts  of  their 
msnner  of  life,  firc«n  which  we  give  the 
foUovring  extracts.  We  ought  not  to  fer- 
eet  that  our  knowledge  on  this  mbjectis 
derived  fiom  authms  who  wrote  moiriy 
with  a  view  to  hold  a  picture  of  manfinees 
and  virtue  before  the  eve  of  a  degenerate 
ed  people,  and,  thererore,  extolled  maurf 
traits  or  the  ancient  Germans  beyond  their 
real  worth,  and,  also,  that  the  knowled^ 
of  Roman  authora  respecting  the  Gev- 
manfl^was^  after  al]|  scanty,  derived  f~ 
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dbservadon  of  German  captives  at  Rome, 
•Dd  the  information  of  soidierB  who  had 
served  in  Gennany.  In  order  to  give  to 
these  accounts  their  real  value,  we  have 
only  to  call  to  mind  hoW  incorrect  the 
descriptions  of  Indians,  in  Our  novels, 
ore  considered  by  those  persons  who  have 
had  a  long  intercourse  with  these  sons  of 
the  forest ;  and  yet  the  character  of  Indians 
must  be  better  known  to  Cooper  than 
that  of  the  Germans  could  be  to  Tacitus. 
However,  the  Teutonic  element  has  be- 
come so  important  an  ingredient  in  the 
■Dstitutionsand  productions  of  the  middle 
ages,  in  politics,  religion  and  poetry,  and, 
consequentiy,  so  importanta  oasis  of  the 
institutions  of  the  present  time,  founded 
on,  or  sprung  from,  those  of  the  middle 
ages,  that  all  the  information,  which  has 
been  transmitted  to  us,  respecting  the 
early  Germans,  is  of  great  interest 

A  nation  finee  firom  any  foreign  inter- 
mizturB  (say  the  Roman  writers),  as  is 
proved  by  meir  peculiar  national  physi- 
ognomy, inhabits  the  countries  beyond 
die  Rhine,  with  fierce  blue  eyes,  deep 
vellow  hair,  a  robust  fiame  and  a  gigantic 
height ;  inured  to  cold  and  hunger,  but  not 
to  dirst  and  heat,  warlike,  honest,  faithful, 
fiiendly  and  unsuspicious  towards  friends, 
•but  towards  enemies,  cunning  and  dissem- 
hling ;  scorning  every  lestraint,  consider- 
ing independence  as  the  most  pi)Bcious 
Qffall  things,  and,  therefore,  ready  to  give 
op  life  rather  than  liberty.  Unacquainted 
with  the  arts  of  civilization,  ignorant  of 
agriculture,  and  of  the  use  of  metals  and 
letters,  the  German  lives  in  his  forests  and 
pastures,  supported  by  the  chase,  and 
Che  produce  of  his  herds  and  flocks ;  his 
life  being  divided  between  inaction,  sen- 
snal  pleasures  and  great  hardships.  In 
time  of  peace,  sleep  and  idleness,  by  day 
and  night,  are  the  sole  pleasure  of  the 
indolent,  discontented  vrarrior,  who  longs 
for  war,  and  manly,  dangerous  adventures. 
Till  these  arrive,  he  surrenders  himself 
with  all  the  passion  of  unrestrained  na- 
ture, to  drinking  and  gaining.  A  beverage, 
prepared  with  litde  art,  mm  wheat  and 
barley,  indenmifies  him  for  the  absence 
of  the  juice  of  the  grape,  which  nature 
has  denied  him,  and  exhilarates  his  noisy 
leasts.  His  penonal  liberty  is  not  too 
precious  to  be  staked  on  the  cast  of  a  die; 
and,  fidthful  to  his  word,  he  suffers  him- 
self to  be  fettered,  without  resistance,  by 
the  lucky  wiimer,  and  sold  into  distant 
skivery.  The  form  of  government,  in  the 
mater  pert  of  Gennany,  is  democratic 
The  German  obeys  gencoal  and  positive 
laws  less  than  the  cSmul  ascendency  of 


birth  or  valor,  of  eloquence  or  superstitious 
reverence.  On  the  shores  of  the  Bahic, 
there  are  several  tribes  which  acknowl- 
edge the  authority  of  kings,  without, 
however,  resigning  the  natural  rights  of 
man.  Mutual  protection  forming  the  tie 
which  unites  the  Germans,  the  necessity 
was  early  feh  of  rendering  individual 
opinion  subject  to  that  of  the  majority ;  and 
these  few  rude  outlines  of  political  socierv 
are  sufficient  for  a  nation  clestitute  of  high 
ambition.  The  youth,  bom  of  free  parents, 
and  ripened  to  manhood,  is  conducted 
into  the  general  assembly  of  his  country- 
men, furnished  with  the  shield  and  spear, 
and  received  as  an  equal  and  worthy 
member  of  their  warlike  republic.  These 
assemblies,  consisting  of  men  able  to  bear 
arms,  and  belonging  to  the  same  tribe,  are 
smnmoned  at  fixed  periods,  or  on  sudden 
emergencies.  The  free  vote  of  the  mem- 
bers of  these  councils  decides  on  pubhc 
ofiences,  the  election  of  magistrates,  on 
war  or  peace.  For  though  the  leaders 
are  allowed  to  discuss  aO  subjects  pre- 
viously, yet  the  right  of  deciding  and 
executing  is  solely  with  the  people.  Im- 
patient of  delay,  and  obeying  the  impulse 
of  their  passions,  without  re^ird  to  justice 
or  policy,  the  Germans  are  quick  in 
adopting  resolutions.  Their  applause  or 
dissatisraction  is  announced  by  the  clash- 
ing of  their  arms,  or  by  a  murmur.  In 
times  of  denser,  a  leader  is  chosen,  to 
whom  several  tribes  submit.  The  most 
valiant  is  selected  for  this  purpose,  to  lead 
his  countrymen  more  by  his  example  than 
his  authority.  Aa  soon  as  the  danger  is 
past,  his  authority,  reluctantiy  borne  by 
nis  free  minded  countrymen,  ceases.  In 
times  of  peace,  no  other  superior  is  known 
than  the  princes,  who  are  chosen  in  the 
assemblies  to  distribute  justice,  or  compose 
differences  in  their  respective  districts 
Every  prince  has  a  guard,  and  a  council 
of  100  persons.  Although  the  Romans 
called  several  German  princes  Hn^5,  yet 
these  niters  had  not  so  much  as  the  right 
of  punishing  a  fireeman  with  death,  of 
imprisorunent,  or  blows.  (See  Prince,)  A 
nation  to  which  every  kind  of  restraint 
was  thus  odious,  and  which  ackno  wledsed 
no  authority,  respected  no  obligations,  but 
those  which  they  imposed  upon  them- 
selves. To  leaders  of  approved  valor,  the 
noblest  youths  voluntarily  devoted  their 
arms  and  services ;  and  as  the  former  vied 
with  each  other  in  assembling  the  bravest 
companions  around  them,  so  the  latter 
contended  fer  the  fiivor  of  their  leaders. 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  leader  to  be  the 
first  in  courage  in  the  hour  of  danger, 
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nd  the  dutv  of  bit  compoaioiifl  not  to  be 
iDferior  to  hiin.  To  survive  his  fiill  wee 
an  indelible  diagmce  to  his  componioDS, 
for  it  was  their  most  sacred  duty  to  defend 
his  person,  and  to  heighten  his  glory  by 
their  own  deeds.  The  leader  fought  for 
victoiy;  his  companions,  for  their  leader. 
Valor  was  the  grace  of  man ;  chastity  the 
virtue  of  woman.  The  primitive  nations 
of  Gennan  origin  attached  something  of 
a  sacred  chaiacter  to  the  female  sex.  Po- 
lygamy was  only  permitted  to  the  princes, 
as  a  means  of  extending  their  connexions ; 
divorce  was  forbidden  rather  by  a  sense 
of  propriety  than  by  law.  Adultery  was 
considered  an  inexpiable  crime,  and  was, 
therefore,  very  rora.  Seduction  was 
not  to  be  excused  on  any  consideration. 
The  religious  notions  of  this  nation  could 
not  but  be  rude  and  imperfect  The  sun 
and  moon,  fire  and  eaith,  were  their  de- 
ities, whom  they  woiahipped,  with  some 
imaginary  beings,  to  whom  they  ascribed 
the  direction  of  the  most  important  cir- 
cumstances of  life,  and  whose  veill  the 
priests  pretended  to  divine  by  secret  arts. 
Their  temple^  were  caverns,  rendered 
sacred  by  the  veneration  of  many  gene- 
rations. The  ordeals,  so  femous  in  the 
middle  ages,  were  considered  by  them  as 
infellible  in  all  dubious  cases.  Religion 
afiforded  the  most  powerfiil  means  for  in- 
flaming their  courage.  The  sacred  stDOid- 
avds,  preserved  in  the  dark  recesses  of 
consecrated  caverns,  wme  raised  on  the 
field  of  batde,  and  their  enemies  were 
devoted,  with  dreadful  imprecations,  to 
the  gods  of  war  and  thunder.  The  valiant, 
only,  enjoyed  the  fiivor  of  the  gods;  a 
warlike  life,  and  death  in  battle,  were  con- 
adered  as  the  surest  means  of  attaining 
the  joys  of  the  other  world,  where  the 
heroes  were  rejoiced  by  the  relation  of 
their  deeds,  while  sitting  around  the  festal 
table,  and  auafiing  beeroutof  hurge  horns, 
or  the  skulls  of  their  enemies.  (See  Jlfy- 
^^'^gyt  J^crUum.)  But  the  glory  which 
the  pnests  promised  after  death,  was  con- 
ferred by  the  bards  on  earth.  They  cele- 
brated in  the  battle,  and  at  the  triumphal 
feasts,  the  glorious  heroes  of  past  ^s, 
the  ancestors  of  the  brave,  who  listened 
to  their  simple  but  fiery  strains,  and  were 
inroired  by  them  with  contempt  of  death, 
a&d  kindled  to  glorious  deeds. 

Such  were  the  fi^ee  and  unconqueied 
tribes  which  once  inhabited  the  forests  of 
Gennany.  If  we  inquire  into  their  origin, 
we  are  directed  to  Ana,  the  common 
cradle  of  mankind,  although  we  find  but 
feint  traces  of  their  emigration  fix>m  that 
part  of  the  world  in  the  writings  of  the 


aneient  hiiloflaDfl.  Jonph  tod  Hammev 
(in  the  work  above  cited)  eaOs  diem  a 
jBadrthMedian  moA^  fifom  the  highlanfa 
of  Axiana;  and  Mirchond,  die 


poet,  says  Ch(Nrasan  (the  land  of  Gh»> 
wilah)  is  the  name  of  that  country,  in 
which  were  asBembled  the  teamed  and 
wise,  and  which,  in  olden  times,  was 
called  Dahermania.  Befine  the  Scydi* 
ians,  or  Sooteles^  were  forced  back  by  tbs 
MassagetiB  to  the  Pontus  Euxmus,  the 
Cimmerii,  a  nation  related  to  the  Germans, 
lived  in  those  regions  which  at 
are  called  Crimea  and  European  1 
and,  when  pushed  forward  W  the  S  , 
ians  to  the  V  istula,  intermingled  vrith  tba 
Teutonic  tribes  that  tived  there,  and  of 
whom  we  have  no  historical  accountt. 
In  this  vray,  Scandinavia  and  GSennany 
were  peopled,  and  a  tradition  was  pr&> 
served  among  the  inhabitants  of  those 
countries,  that  their  anceston  had  former- 
ly dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the  Vi8tal& 
There  were  three  chief  branches  of  the 
Germans:  die  Istievonee,  Ingaevones sad 
Hermiones.  The  Henuicmes  lived  be- 
tween the  Elbe  and  the  Vistula,  were 
die  parent  stock,  and  were  also  called 
TeuUmu  and  Semnontt.  From  them, 
the  Isteevcmes  emigrated  to  the  west,  the 
InfBBvonea  to  the  north*  These  thm 
chief  branches  differed  essentially  from 
each  other ;  and  if  it  could  be  proved,  thai 
the  Westphalians,  Lower  Saxons,  Danoi 
and  Swedes  are  descended  fi!om  the  In- 
geevones;  the  inhabitants  of  the  Rhine^ 
die  Franconians  and  Hessians,  fiom  the 
Isusvones;  and  the  Bavarians  and  Aus* 
trians  fiiom  the  Hermiones,  the  differen- 
ces, at  least  so  fer  as  they  relate  to  ian- 
guaffe,8dU  exist.  In  the  south  of  Gennany, 
we  find  only  XnbeB  of  emigrants,  belonflDg 
to  different  stocks,  some  of  whom,  wet- 
wards  uniting  together,  founded  laiga 
states.  Such  southern  colonistB  were  tfaa 
Quadi,  Marcomanni,  and  their  deseend- 
ants,  die  Boiarii,  the  Hermundiiri,  and 
dieir  descendants,  the  SuevL 

The  Romans  first  became  acquaintBd 
with  the  Germans  in  the  year  of  the  city 
640,  when  a  swarm  of  barbarians,  wIa 
called  themselves  Cmbf\  appeared  on  dn 
Alps,  seeldng  new  habitations,  defeated 
the  consul,  Papirius  Carfoo,  and,  havii^ 
united  with  the  Tignrini,  ttnrned  their 
arma  against  the  AUobroges.  AAer  having 
here  uso  defeated  die  Romans,  in  two 
great  batdes,  diey  united  with  the  Teo> 
tones  and  Ambranea,  broke  into  Trans- 
a^mie  Gaul,  and  vasquiahed  the  Romans 
again  on  the  Rhone.  They  then  spread 
westwardly,  but,  being  checked  in  dieii 
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eoone  by  the  bnvory  of  the  Iberians  and 
Belgians,  turned  towards  Italy,  into  which 
the  Teutones  and  AnilKones  attempted 
tt>  penetrate,  over  the  western  Alps,  and 
the  Cimbri  and  Tiguiini  over  the  nonh- 
^nu  Slarius  became  the  deUverer  of 
Rome ;  he  defeated  the  fonner  at  Aix, 
in  the  year  of  the  city  651  (102  B.  C), 
and  the  Gimbii  in  the  following  year. 
Those  who  escaped  spread  themselves 
over  Gaul,  or  returned  to  the  Danube. 
G«sar,  after  having  subjected  Gaul,  and 
carried  his  victorious  arms  as  far  as  the 
Rhine,  fint  became  acquainted  with  a 
nadon  called  Gtrmana.  Ariovistus,  their 
leader,  who  had  formeriy  lived  on  the 
south  of  the  Danube,  formed  the  design 
cf  settling  in  Gaul,  but  was  defeated  by 
CflBsar,  and  compelled  to  retreat  over  the 
Rhine.  The  Bncocci  and  Nemetes,  who 
had  belonged  to  that  collection  of  tribes, 
alone  remained  on  tile  western  bank  of 
the  Rhine.  Of  the  fugitives  who  returned 
over  the  Rhine,  the  nation  of  the  Marco- 
manni  seems  to  have  been  formed.  Cfesar 
GPOfised  the  Rhine  twice;  not  with  the 
view  of  making  conquests  in  that  wilder- 
ness, but  to  secure  Gaul  against  the  de- 
structive irruptions  of  the  barbarians.  He 
oven  enlisted  Germans  in  his  army,  first 
emiinstthe  Gauls,  then  against  Pompey. 
He  obtained  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
those  tribes  only  that  lived  nearest  to  the 
Rhine,  as  the  Ubii,  Sygambri,  Usipetes 
and  Teucteri.  The  rest  of  Germany,  he 
was  told,  was  inhabited  by  the  Suevi,  who 
were  divided  into  100  districts  (Gaum), 
each  of  which  annually  sent  1000  men 
in  quest  of  booty.  They  lived  more  by 
hunting  and  pasture  than  by  agriculture, 
h*eld  their  fidds  in  common,  and  pre- 
vented the  approach  of  foreign  nations  by 
devastating  their  borders.  This  account  is 
true,  if  it  is  applied  to  the  Germans  in 
general,  and  if  by  the  100  districts  are 
uiderstood  different  tribes.  The  civil  wars 
diverted  the  attention  of  the  Rcmums  fiom 
Germany.  The  confederal  of  the  Sy- 
gambri made  inroads  into  Gaul  with  im- 
punity, and  Agrippa  transferred  the  Ubii, 
who  were  hard  pressed  by  them,  to  the 
west  fflde  of  the  Rhine.  But  the  Sygam- 
bri, having  defeated  LoUius^  the  legate  of 
Augustus  (A.  U.  C.  739),  the  emperor  him- 
self hastened  to  the  Rhine,  erected  forti- 
fications along  the  bank  of  this  river,  to 
cppoee  the  progress  of  the  enemy,  and 
gave  his  stei^son,Drusu8  fq.  v.),  the  chief 
command  against  them.  This  great  gen- 
eral was  victorious  in  several  expeditions, 
and  advanced  as  &r  as  die  Elbe.  He  died 
in  the  year  of  Rome  745.    Tiberius,  after 


hirn,  held  the  chief  coimnand  on  the 
Rhine  during  Syeare,  and  exercised  more 
cunning  than  force  against  the  GennansL 
He  induced  them  to  enter  the  Roman 
service.  The  body  guard  of  Augustus 
was  composed  of  Germans,  and  the  Che- 
ruscan  Arminius  (q.  v.)  was  raised  to  the 
digni^  of  knight  From  740  to  755,  dif- 
ferent  Roman  generals  commanded  in 
those  reeions.  Tiberius,  having  received 
the  chief  command  a  second  time  (A.  U.  C. 
756),  advanced  to  the  Elbe ;  and  the  Ro- 
mans would  probably  have  succeeded  in 
making  Germany  a  Koman  province,  but 
for  the  iinprudence  of  his  successor, 
Quinctilius  Varus,  by  which  all  the  advan- 
tages, that  had  been  previously  gained, 
were  lost  His  violent  measures  for  chang- 
ing the  matmers  and  customs  of  the  Ger- 
mans, produceda  general  conspiracy,  head- 
ed by  the  Cheruscan  Arminius,  who  had  re- 
ceived his  education  in  Rome.  Decoyed, 
with  three  legions,  into  the  forest  of  Teuto- 
bui^.  Varus  was  attacked  and  destroyed, 
with  his  army.  A  few  fugitives  only  were 
saved  bv  the  legate  Asprenas,  who  was 
stationed,  with  three  legions,  in  ^e  vicinior 
of  Cologne.  The  consequence  of  this 
victory,  gained  by  the  Germans  A.  D.  9, 
was  the  loss  of  all  the  Roman  possesnons 
beyond  the  Rhine;  the  fortress  of  Aliso, 
built  by  Drusus,  was  destroyed.  Tlw 
Cherusci  then  became  the  principal  nation 
of  Germany.  Four  years  after,  the  Ro- 
mans, under  the  command  of  Germanicup 
(q.  v.),  made  a  new  expedition  against  the 
Germans ;  but,  notwimstanding  the  valor 
and  military  skill  of  the  young  hero,  he  did 
not  succeed  in  reestablishing  the  Roman 
dominion.  The  Romans  then  renounced 
the  project  of  subjugating  Ihe  Germans, 
whose  invasions  they  eesuy  repulsed,  and 
against  any  serious  attacks  from  whom 
they  were  secured  by  the  internal  dissen- 
sions which  had  arisen  in  Germany.  Ma- 
roboduus,  who  had  been  educatea  at  the 
court  of  Augustus,  had  united,  pardy  by 
persuasion,  and  {Mutly  by  force,  several 
Suevian  tribes  in  a  confederacy,  which 
is  known  under  the  nsme  of  the  Mceruh 
mammc  cortfederactt.  At  the  head  of  this 
powerful  league,  ne  attacked  the  great 
kingdom  of  the  Boii,  in  the  southern  part 
of  Bohemia  and  Franconia,  conquered  it, 
and  founded  a  f(»midable  state,  whose 
authority  extended  over  the  Maicomanni, 
Hermundiiri,  Quadi,  Longobardi  and 
Semnones,  and  which  was  able  to  send 
70,000  fighting  men  into  the  field.  Augus- 
tus had  ordered  Hberins,  vrith  twelve 
•legions,  to  attack  Maroboduus,  and  de- 
stroy his  power;  but  a  general  rebel* 
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Hon  in  Dulmatia  ol^iged  him  to  conclude 
a  disadvantageous  peace.  The  disastere 
which  afterwards  befell  the  Romans  in  the 
west  of  Gennany,  prevented  them  from 
renewing  their  attempts  against  the  Mar- 
Gomanm,  who  ventured  to  make  frequent 
invasions  into  the  southern  paits  of  Ger- 
many. Two  powerful  nations,  therefore, 
now  existed  in  Gennany,  the  Marconianni 
and  the  Cherusci,  who,  however,  soon 
became  engaged  in  disputes.  On  Ae  one 
hand,  the  Longobardi  and  Semnones,  dis- 
gusted with  ue  oppressions  of  Marobo- 
Suus,  deserted  his  confederacy,  and  joined 
the  Chenisci ;  and  on  the  other,  Inguiome- 
rus,  the  uncle  of  Anninius,  having  become 
jealous  of  his  nephew,  went  over  to  Ma- 
Toboduus.  After  the  war  between  the 
two  rivals  had  been  carried  on  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  according  to  the  rules  of 
military  art,  which  Anxunius  and  Maro- 
boduus  had  learned  in  the  school  of  the 
Romans,  the  victory  at  last  remained  with 
the  CheruscL  TiberiusL  instead  of  assist- 
ing Maroboduufl^  who  had  solicited  his 
help,  instigated  Catualda,  king  of  the 
Goths,  to  fall  upon  him,  forced  him  to  leave 
liis  country,  and  to  seek  refuge  with  the 
Romans.  Catualda,  however,  soon  expe- 
rienced tlie  same  fate  from  the  Hermun- 
duri,  who  now  appear  as  the  principal 
tribe  among  the  MarcomannL  The  Che- 
rusci, after  the  loss  of  their  great  leader, 
Arminius,  A.  D.  21,  fell  from  their  high 
rank  among  the  German  nations.  W^&- 
ened  by  internal  dissensions,  they  finally 
received  a  king  from  Rome,  by  the  name 
of  Italicus,  who  was  the  last  descendant 
of  Arminius.  During  his  reign,  thev  quar- 
relled with  their  confederates,  the  Longo* 
bardi,  and  sunk  to  an  in»gnificant  tribe 
on  the  south  nde  of  the  Hercinian  forest. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Catti,  who  Uved 
m  the  western  put  of  Germany,  rose  into 
importance.  The  Frisians  rolled,  on 
account  of  a  tribute  imposed  on  them  l^ 
the  Romans,  and  were  with  difficulty 
overpowered;  wlule  the  Catti,  on  the 
Upper  Rhine,  made  repeated  assaults  upon 
the  Roman  fortresses  on  the  opposite 
bank.  Their  pride,  however,  was  hum- 
bled by  Galba,  who  compelled  them  to 
abandon  the  country  between  the  Lahn, 
the  Maine  and  the  Khine,  which  was  dis- 
tributed among  Roman  veterans.  Eighteen 
years  later,  a  dispute  arose  between  the 
Hermunduri  and  Catti,  on  account  of  the 
salt-springs  of  the  Franconian  Saale. 
Meanwhile,  the  numerous  companions  of 
Maroboduus  and  Catualda,  having  settled 
on  the  north  of  the  Danube,  benveen  the. 
rivers  Gran  and  Morava,  had  founded, 


under  Vannios,  w.^om  they  bed  raoeived 
as  king  from  the  Romans^  a  new  kingdom, 
which  began  to  become  oppresnve  to  the 
neighboring  tribes.  Although  Vannius 
had  entered  into  an  alliance  vnth  the  Sap> 
matian  Jazygse,  he  was  overpowered  by 
the  united  arms  of  the  Hemiundur^ 
Lygii  and  western  Quadi  (A.  D.  50), 
and  was  compelled  to  fly  for  refuge  to  the 
Romans.  IIis  son-in-law,  Sido,  was  now 
at  tiie  head  of  the  government.  He  was 
a  friend  of  the  Romans,  and  rendered 
important  services  to  Vespasian.  In  the 
wc»t,  the  power  of  the  Romans  was  sha- 
ken by  the  Batavi,  so  that  they  maintained 
themselves  with  the  greatest  difficukv. 
A  war  now  broke  out,  that  was  terminated 
only  with  the  down&ll  of  Rome.  The 
Suevi,  being  attacked  by  the  Lygii,  asked 
for  assistance  from  Domitian,  who  sent 
them  100  horsemen.  Such  paltry  suc- 
cors only  offended  the  Suevi.  Enterii^ 
into  an  alliance  with  the  Jazygae,  in  Da- 
cia,  they  threatened  Paimonia.  Domitian 
was  defeated.  Nerva  checked  them,  and 
Trajan  sniined  a  complete  victory  over 
them.  But,  from  the  time  of  Antoninus^ 
the  philosopher,  the  flames  of  war  con- 
tinued to  blaze  in  those  regions.  The 
Roman  empire  was  perpetually  harassed, 
on  two  sides  by  the  barbarians^  on  one 
nde  bv  a  numlier  of  small  tribes,  who, 
pressed  by  the  Goths^  were  forced  to  in- 
vade Dacia,  in  quest  of  new  habitations. 
The  soutliem  regions  were  assigned  to 
tliem  to  pacify  thexxL  But  a  war  of  more 
moment  was  carried  on  against  Rome  on 
the  other  side,  by  the  united  forces  of  tbe 
Marcomanni,  Hermunduri  and  Quadi, 
which  is  commonly  called  the  Mono- 
mannic  war,  Marcus  Aurelius  fought 
against  them  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and 
Commodus  bought  a  peace  (A.  D.  180). 
Meantime  the  Catti  devastated  C^ul  and 
Rhfetia,  the  Cherusci  forced  the  LcNugo- 
bardi  back  to  the  Elbe,  and  now  q)pear 
under  the  name  of  Frimka.  A.  D.  220, 
new  barbarians  appeared  in  Dacia,  tbe 
Visigoths,  GepidsB  and  Heruli,  and  waged 
'ivar  against  the  Romans.  At  the  same  time, 
in  the  reign  of  Caracalla,  a  new  confede- 
racy app^Lred  in  the  soudhem  part  of  Ger- 
many—4he  Alemaimi,  consistingof  Ists^o- 
nian  tribes.  Rome,  in  order  to  defend  its 
provinces  against  them,  erected  die  fe- 
mous  FaUttm  Romanorum  (Roman  wall), 
the  ruins  of  which  are  still  visible  from 
Jaxthausen  to  Oehringen.  But  the  power 
of  the  Romans  simk  more  and  more, 
pardy  by  the  incessant  struggle  against 
the  barbarians,  pardy  by  internal  agita- 
tions.    At  die  time  when   the  Roman 
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power  had  been  weakened  by  citil  wan, 
ui  the  finqueut  militoiy  revolutioDfl  duiing^ 
the  govemn^ent  of  the  einperon,  the 
Franks  forced  their  w&y  as  far  as  Spain, 
and,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Probus, 
they  also  conquered  the  island  of  the 
Batavi.  Thus  the  Franks  and  Aleman- 
ni  were  now  the  most  powerful  Ger^ 
man  nations.  Under  Julian,  the  former 
io8t  the  island  of  the  Batavi,  which  was 
conquered  by  the  Saxons,  and  the  latter 
were  humbled  by  the  armies  of  Rome. 
But  this  was  Rome's  last  victoiv.  lu  tlie 
beginning  of  the  5th  century,  barbarians 
as^ed  the  Roman  empire  on  all  sides. 
The  Vandals,  Suevi  and  Alans  occupied 
Gaul  and  Spain;  the  Burgundians  fol- 
lowed them  to  Gaul,  the  Visigotlis  to 
Italy  and  Spain;  the  Bui^gundians  were 
followed  by  the  Franks,  the  Visigoths  by 
the  Ostrogodis,  and  these  by  the  Longo- 
bardi  (Lombards).  Thus  began  diose 
migrations  of  the  innumerable  hosts,  tliat 
spread  themselves,  from  the  North  and 
£ast,  over  all  Europe,  subduing  every 
thing  in  their  course.  This  event  is  called 
thegreai  migration  of  if  it  nations, 

Tlie  principal  consequences  of  the  gen- 
eral irruption  of  tiie  barbarians  were,  ttie 
destruction  of  the  western  empire  Iw  the 
German  Odoacer,  who  made  himself  king 
of  Italy,  the  conquest  of  Gaul  by  the 
Franks,  and  the  establishment  of  an  em- 
pire which  was  to  give  to  Germonv  itself 
where  the  Saxons,  the  Frisians,  Thurin- 
gians  and  Alemanni  remained,  a  political 
constitution  under  a  single  head.  Clovis, 
first  king  of  France,  professed  the  Chris- 
tian religion  (496),  and  with  him  com- 
menced the  -series  of  the  Merovingian 
kings,  the  lost  of  whom  was  removed  to  a 
monastery  (752).  The  Carlovingians  as- 
cended the  throne  of  France,  and  the  con- 
flicts with  the  neighboring  Germans,  not 
incorporated  with  the  Frankish  kingdom, 
among  whom  the  Saxons  were  the  most 
dangerous  enemies,  became  more  violent 
Charlemagne  {768---814)  resolved  to  put 
an  end  to  the  conflict,  by  forcing  the  rude 
Saxons  to  embrace  Christianity,  and  unit- 
ing them,  in  a  political  whole,  under  his 
sceptre ;  but  he  met  with  an  unexpected  re- 
fliatance  for  30  years.  Wittikind  the  Great, 
duke  of  Saxony,  finally  submitted,  and,  to 
spare  the  blood  of  his  subjects,  which 
Charlemagne  had  shed  in  tonents,  con- 
sented to  m  baptized,  with  his  army.  Thus 
the  great  Frankish  monardiy,  compre- 
hending Ckuil,  Italy,  and  Germany  to  the 
North  sea,  was  founded.  It  is,  however, 
erroneous  to  suppose,  that,  in  this  kmg 
war,  the  whole  nation  engaged  in  the  re* 
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peated  msurrections  against  Charlemainie. 
The  Saxons,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  We- 
ser,  submitted  after  the  first  victory  of 
Charlemagne,  and  did  not  revolt  afler- 
wards;  but  the  officers  and  priests  of 
Charlemagne  (q.  v.)  governed  with  so 
much  severity,  that  many  of  them  re- 
moved to  tlie  right  bank  of  the  Weser, 
and  from  thence  attacked  the  Franks  and 
their  ovm  countrymen,  who  remained  be- 
hind. Afler  many  alternations  of  defeat 
and  victory,  the  right  bank  of  die  Weser 
was  also  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  sway 
of  Chariemognc  ;  but  priests  and  no- 
bles, who  retired  before  the  conqueror, 
from  the  right  Innk  of  tlie  Elbe,  again 
renewed  die  war.  By  transplanting  sev- 
eral thousands  of  die  most  turbulent  fam- 
ilies from  beyond  the  Elbe  into  Picardy, 
and  by  granting  others  the  vacant  lands 
on  die  river,  Charlemague  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  obligitig  them  to  abandon  their 
savage  manners,  permitted  them  to  gov- 
ern themselves,  and  thus  restored  peace. 
Fmnkish  Germany  became  an  independ- 
ent kingdom,  when  the  sons  of  Charle- 
magne divided  the  empire.  The  treaty 
of  Verdun  declared  Louis  (the  Grerman) 
the  first  king  of  Germany  (843^^-876).  At 
this  period,  the  Rhine  formed  the  frontier 
of  Gennany  on  one  side  (Spire,  Worms 
and  Mentz,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhiuei 
widi  their  territories,  were,  however,  in- 
cluded ;  not,  indeed,  on  account  of  their 
inhabitants,  but  for  their  vineyards,  of 
which  the  eastern  kingdom  would  other- 
wise have  been  destitute) ;  the  other  boun- 
daries were  neariy  the  same  as  at  present 
The  constitution  of  the  country,  which 
was  of  Frankish  origin,  remained.  Under 
the  reign  of  Louis,  margraves  were  appoint- 
ed, and  castles  built  as  securities  against 
the  invasions  of  the  Normans  and  Sclavo- 
nions,  particularly  the  VtTendes.  He  on- 
lareed  his  dominions  by  the  annexation  of 
Cologne,  Treves,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Utrecht, 
Metz,  SU!Bsburg,  Basle,  and  several  places 
on  the  left  banlu  of  the  Rhine,  from  the 
hereditary  possessions  of  his  nephew  Lo- 
thaire  XL  Louis  died  876,  and  his  three 
sons,  Carioman,  Louis  the  Younger  and 
Charl^  the  Fat,  divided  his  dominions 
among  themselves.  From  884,  Gennany 
andFrance  were  again  under  the  same  sove- 
reign, Charies  the  Fat,  who  nearly  restored 
the  limits  of  the  kingdom  of  his  grand- 
fiither;  but  the  spirit  of  Chariemagne, 
which  alone  had  been  able  to  hold  to- 
gether the  heteroffeneous  mass,  had  long 
nnce  fled,  and  Charies  the  Fat  sunk  so 
low  in  the  estimation  of  the  nation,  that 
the  Germans  declared  die  crown  forfeitod 
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(687),  and  iwaed  hk  ntfh»w  Arnold  of 
CaiiDthja,  a  aatuxal  son  of  Garloiuaii,  to 
die  new  tlirone.  After  several  severe 
atrugglee  with  the  SclavonJaus  in  Moni- 
Tia,  agaiust  whom  he  called  to  his  aid  the 
Huogorians  (who,  m  889,  had  seated 
theiuselves  at  the  foot  of  tlie  Carpathiau 
mountains),  he  acquired  the  imperial 
crown  (896)  by  the  defeot  of  Berengjorius, 
duke  of  Friuli.  In  899,  Arnold  died,  and 
Louis  die  Infant,  his  sod,  was  made  king, 
at  the  age  of  six  years,  by  whose  death,  in 
911,  the  CarlovinKian  race  became  extinct 
in  Germany.  Witli  Henry  the  Fowler 
commenced  the  line  of  Saxon  eRii)erorB, 
distinguished  for  warUke  vigor,  for  tlieir 
victories  over  the  Hungarians,  and  for  the 
foundation  of  cities  in  Germany.  Otho 
the  Illustrious,  duke  of  Baxony,  havins 
declined  tlie  royal  dignity,  on  account  of 
his  great  age,  Conrad  I,  duke  of  Frauco- 
nia,  was  elected  king  of  Germany  by  his 
influence ;  and,  from  tliis  time,  Uermany 
^remained  an  elective  monarchy,  till  the 
dissolution  of  the  empire  in  ISOG.  If  we 
examine  tliis  period  of  970  years,  we  find 
Germany,  for  a  long  tune,  in  an  unsettled 
state,  simering  under  the  arbitiaiy  power 
of  its  rulers,  die  feudal  oppressions,  and 
the  struggle  of  secular  authority  against 
tlie  usurpations  of  the  clergy ,  till  Conrad 
II  (1024--39)  oiganized  the  feudal  system 
by  a  new  statute,  and  first  checked  die 
iiiry  of  private  warfare,  by  establish- 
ing tlie  truce  of  God,  by  which  the 
prosecudon  of  deadly  feuds,  in  certain 
places  and  on  certain  days  of  the  week, 
was  attended  with  the  punishment  of  out* 
lawry.  He  enlarged  tne  empire  by  the 
addition  of  Burgundy.  His  successor, 
Henry  lU  (1039—56),  humbled  the  papal 

rby  deposing  three  popes  successive- 
fiut  the  authority  of  Rome,  which 
exerted  so  great  influence  in  Germany, 
gained  the  ascendency  under  Henry  I V 
m&^^UQO)  and  pope  Gregory  VII. 
That  emperor  was  too  weak  to  prevent 
the  estabhshment  of  the  maxim,  tiiat  the 
secular  power  was  subject  to  the  spirimaL 
The  warlike  spirit  of  the  German  nobility 
found  a  theatre  of  action  in  the  crusades, 
which  powerfully  promoted  the  civiliza- 
tion of  all  Europe.  (SeeCruBodes.)  The 
establishment  of  the  firat  orders  of  knight- 
hood, the  knights  of  St  John,  the  Tem- 
pla»  and  the  Teutonic  order  (q.  v.),  had 
an  important  influence  on  future  events. 
The  constitution  of  the  empire  was  the 
chief  obstacle  to  the  rising  commerce, 
which  now  began  to  introduce  the  pro- 
ductions of  Asiadc  industiy  into  Germany. 
For  aecuiity  agitinst  vbloDoe  and  plunder, 


by  knd  and  asa,  wociatinniB  for  i 
fence  were  formed.  Thus,  during  tiw 
reign  of  the  emperor  Frederic  I  £ichft- 
rossa  (1152—90),  the  cities  on  the  BhJiM^ 
the  North  sea  and  the  Baltic,  formed  the 
Hanseadc  league,  for  the  mutual  prolee- 
tion  of  their  commerce.  Under  this  em- 
peror, and,  still  more,  under  Frederic  H 
(121&-50|,  jx>etiy  and  die  flm  genns  a£ 
uterature  b^an  to  flourish.  The  peace 
of  die  empire,  which  forbade  all  private 
warfare,  unless'  after  a  previous  declaia- 
don  of  three  days,  contributed  to  restore 
'  public  security.  The  aaseniblies  of  the 
estates  of  the  empire  were  imitated  1^  the 
separate  members  of  which  the  empiio 
was  composed.  These  convoked  the  em- 
dies  of  the  towns,  the  8uperi<»B  of 'the 
monasteries,  and  the  ffreat  proprietois,  to 
deliberate  on  public  amurs:  this  was  the 
origin  of  the  provincial  diets.  The  char- 
acter of  Frederic  II  had  a  beneficid  in- 
fluence upon  all  Gennany;  which  wac^ 
however,  in  a  measure,  nmited  by  his 
wars  in  Italy.  The  claims  of  the  German 
emperors,  in  that  country,  bad,  from  the 
beginninff,  weakened  their  power,  and 
prevented  them  from  establishing  and 
maiutaiuing  domestic  order.  His  plaiis 
were  also  counteracted  by  the  oppositioa 
of  die  pope  and  the  powerful  enemies  of 
Ids  (the  Uohenstaufen)  family.  On  his 
death,  in  1250  (or,  perhaps  we  may  say,  on 
die  election  of  his  rival,  Henry  Ra^pe,  bg 
the  instigation  of  the  pope),  the  great  is- 
tenregnum  began.  Conrad  IV,  son  of 
Frederic  II,  elected  king  in  1237,  had  to 
contend  with  his  rivals,  William  of  Bra- 
bant, Alnhonso  of  Castile  and  Richard  of 
Cornwall,  and  was  so  much  occupied  with 
his  own  personal  safety,  that,  in  the  disor- 
dered state  of  the  empire,  all  treaties  were 
violated,  the  laws  disregarded,  and  atl  die 
excesses  of  private  war&re  renewed.  The 
nobles  in  Suabia,  Franconia,  and  on  the 
Rhine,  rendered  Uiemselvcs  immediate 
vassals  of  the  empire,  as  there  were  ao 
dukes  powerful  enough  to  keep  them  in 
eheck.  Thus  aluoost  every  thing  that 
Frederic  U  had  done  for  the  constitutioD, 
for  the  arts  and  sciences,  was  destroyeil 
The  last  of  the  Hohenstaufen,  Conradin  of 
3uabia,  perished  on  die  scaflbld,  in  Nsfiks. 
Rodoli^  I,  Goimt  of  HapsbMig,  was 
raised  to  the  Gemaan  throne  (1272— liiKUl 
and  restored  order  with  a  pMower^ul,  and, 
oflen,  severe  hand.  The  casdes  of  the 
predatory  nobUity  wece  destroyed,  die 
right  of  private  warfare  almost  entirely 
Wiliahed,  and  the  more  powerful  princes 
attached  to  die  government  1^  mumg^ 
Rodol^h  took  AuBtrio,St^ria  And  Cannola 
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ftom  Ottoear,  hang  of  Bdhemia,  and  be- 
came the  founder  of  the  dynasty  which^ 
in  the  female  branch,  stiU  reigns  in  Aus- 
tria. The  reign  of  Albert  of  Austria,  sec- 
ond successor  of  Rodolph  (15298—1308)  is 
remarkable  for  the  foundation  of  the  lib- 
erty of  S^tzerland.  Under  Henry  VII 
of  Luxemburg  (1306—1313),  the  cele- 
brated division  of  the  Guel»  and  Ghi- 
belines  took  the  shape  of  a  continued 
struggle  between  the  emperors  and  the 
pope&    On  his  deatli,  in  Italy,  the  em- 

fire  was  agun  torn  by  the  riyahy  of 
'rederic  of  Austria  and  Louis  of  Bavaria, 
the  latter  of.  whom  was  victorious,  and 
received  (1330-^1347)  the  imperial  crown 
from  the  pope ;  but  new  difficulties  with 
tlie  holy  &tner  ensued,  and  Germany  was 
laid  under  an  interdict  Six  of  the  elec- 
tors concluded  the  elective  union  of  1338, 
to  prevent  the  interference  of  the  popes 
in  the  election,  and  determined  that  the 
choice  of  the  electors  should  be  decisive 
without  the  papal  sanction.  Charles  IV, 
king  of  Bohemia,  then  became  sole  empe- 
ror, and  issued  ( 1356)  the  golden  buH,  which 
flettled  the  manner  of  conducting  the  elec- 
tions of  emperor,  and  abolished  private 
war&re.  Learning  and  freedom  of  opin- 
ion received  a  new  impulse  in  Germany ; 
the  nnivenity  of  Praffue  was  founded,  in 
which  the  disciples  or  Wicklifie  introduc- 
ed the  spirit  of  opposition  to  ecclesiastical 
abuses.  The  natural  propensity  of  the 
Germans  to  appeal  to  the  sword,  revivied 
the  right  of  private  warfare  in  the  time  of 
Wenceslaus  (1378—1410).  Of  three  com- 
petitors of  Wenceslaus,  Sigismund  (1411 
— ^1437)  succeeded  him.  During  his 
reign  was  held  the  council  of  Constance 
(see  Council,  and  Constance),  by  which 
Huss  was  condemned ;  and  the  war  of  the 
Hussites  followed  in  Bohemia,  Misnia, 
Franconia  and  Bavaria.  Alb«t  II  of 
Austria  (1437 — 39)  died  too  soon  for  the 
cBcecution  of  his  projects  for  the  restom- 
tion  of  order.  Tne  reign  of  Frederic  III 
inras  mariced  by  the  revival  of  learning,  the 
^undation  of  several  univenities,  and  by 
the  enterprise  and  activity  excited  by  the 
discovery  of  America,  which  aroused  all 
Europe.  Feudal  warfare  and  the  tyran- 
ny or  the  nobles  still  oppressed  the  coun- 
try, as  is  shown  in  the  confederation  of 
the  Suabian  cities.  Maximilian  I  (1493>^ 
1519),  an  active  and  enterprising^  prince, 
established  the  perpetual  peace  ot  the  em- 
pire, introduced  a  chamber  of  iustice,  and 
other  nistitutions,  and  divided  Germany 
first  into  six,  and  afterwards  into  ten,  cir* 
clesL  He  took  the  title  of  Roman  emperor, 
and  even  intended  to  ascend  the  papal 


throne,  but  was  anticipated  by  the  cardi- 
nals. He  also  established  the  post-office 
(1516).  The  conunencement  of  the  rei* 
ormation  (1517)  at  the  univenity  a£  Wit- 
tenberg closes  his  important  reign.  To 
his  successor  and  grandson,  Charies  V, 
king  of  Spain,  an  elective  capituladoii  was 
proposed,  to  which  he  was  required  to 
swear,  but  which  he  violated  in  almost 
every  measure  of  his  reign.  The  reform 
mation  begun  by  Luther  made  rapid  prog- 
ress; the  peasants'  war,  under  Thomas 
of  Munster,  spread  desolation ;  the  union 
of  the  landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse  and  the 
elector  of  Saxony,  in  fevor  of  the  refonna- 
tion ;  the  solemn  protest  of  the  adlierents 
of  the  new  doctrine  (1529),  and  tlie  Smal- 
caldic  league  of  the  IVotestant  princes 
(1530),  preceded  the  Smalcaldic  war 
(1546).  After  the  deposition  of  the  elec- 
tor John  Frederic  of  Saxony,  and  the  in- 
terim (q.  V.)  of  1548,  the  elector  Maurice 
allied  himself  with  France  and  with  the 
Smak»ldic  league.  Charles  V  was  oblig- 
ed, by  tlie  treaty  of  Passau  (1552),  to  grant 
the  Protestants  entire  liberty  of  conscience 
and  equal  civil  ri^^hts  with  the  Catho- 
hcs,  which  were  pnncipally  coniinued  Irf 
the  religious  peace  of  Augsburg  (1555). 
Charles  confirmed  the  administration  of 
the  empire,  and  renewed  the  laws  for  the 
preservation  of  the  peaee  of  the  empire 
and  of  the  chamber  of  justice.  In  1556, 
he  abdicated  the  government,  and  died 
(1558)  in  a  Spanish  monastery.  On  the 
succession  of  Ferdinand  I,  brother  of 
Charies,  the  religious  peace  was  included 
in  the  elective  capitulatioti  (see  CajpitulO' 
Hon),  and  the  council  of  Trent  (begun  in 
1545)  was  concluded,  which  rendered  the 
separation  of  the  Protestants  and  the  Cadi- 
olics  permanent  Under  his  successor, 
Maximilian  II  (1564—76),  the  divisions 
among  the  Protestants  themselves,  the 
controvenies  between  Melanchthon  and 
Calvin,  and  the  separation  of  the  Calvin- 
ists  fifom  the  Lutherans,  by  the  JonmUa 
Comordut,  took  place,  an<^  in  the  reign 
of  his  son,  Rodolph  II,  the  thirty  yean* 
war  was  prepared  by  the  estabushment 
of  the  union  and  of  tiie  league.  Under 
Matthias  (1618),  the  two  parties  took  up 
arms.  The  jfanaticisra  of  Ferdinand 
(161d— 07)  kindled  the  spark  into  aflame. 
The  thir^  yean'  war  began  with  all  its 
terrors.  Notwithstanding  the  bloody  rs- 
sistance  of  the  union,  Tuly  and  Wallen* 
stein  reduced  the  greater  part  of  the  em» 
pire  to  submission ;  the  edict  of  resdtutkHi, 
requiring  all  the  foundations  and  estates 
of  the  church,  which  the  Protestants  bad 
seized  s'mee  1552,  to  be  restored  to  the 
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Gadiolic  chnrchy  and  authorizing  the 
Catholic  states  to  oblige  their  Protestant 
Kibjects  either  to  em^nce  the  Catholic 
religion  or  to  emigrate,  was  already  put  m 
force  in  several  places;  and  Ferdinand 
thought  he  had  attained  his  aim  when 
Gustavus  Adolpfaus  of  Sweden,  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  piaii  of  cardinal  Richelieu, 
came  to  tlie  retief  of  the  Protestants. 
After  his  death,  France  opposed  Aus- 
tria ;  the  great  elector,  Frederic  William 
of  Brandenbuiv,  declared  (1640)  for  the 
I^testants ;  Banner  and  Torstenson, 
Wrangel  and  Tureime,  distinguished 
tiiemselves  on  the  same  side,  until,  after 
thirty  dreadful  years,  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia restored  rest  to  distmfbed  Europe 
(1648).  This  was  during  the  reign  of 
Ferdinand  III  (1637—57).  Entire  equal- 
ity of  sects,  liberty  of  conscience,  the  free 
exercise  of  all  religions,  except  in  the 
Austrian  domains,  and  the  independence 
of  Switzerland  and  the  Netherlands,  were 
acknowledged  by  this  peace.  Among  the 
important  consequences  of  this  peace, 
which  settled  the  constitution  of  Ger- 
many more  definitely,  was  also  the  re- 
striction of  the  Hauseatic  league  to  Ham- 
burg, Bremen  and  Lubeck,  the  mainte- 
nance of  standing  armies,  and  a  more 
regular  Bystem , of  taxation.  Under  Leo- 
pold I,  who  ascended  the  unperial  throne 
m  1657,  the  diet  became  permanent  from 
1663.  This  emperor  became  involved  in 
several  wars  with  Turkey  and  France. 
He  died  before  the  end  of  the  Spanish 
war  of  succession.  The  eighth  electorate 
had  been  established  by  the  peace  of 
Westphalia,  for  the  Bavarian  house ;  the 
duke  of  Hanover  was  now  made  the  ninth 
elector.  Prussia,  in  the  mean  time,  had 
raised  herself  to  the  rank  of  a  kingdom, 
and  obtained  a  new  importance  in  me  af- 
fiurs  of  Germany.  Under  Joseph  I  (1705 
—1711),  the  Spanish  war  was  continued ; 
imder  Charles  VI,  the  peace  of  Utrecht 
and  that  of  Rastadt  (1714)  put  an  end  to 
the  project  of  uniting  the  Spanish  with  the 
German  crown,  and  the  succession  in  the 
house  of  Austria  was  setded  by  the  prag- 
matic sanction.  The  peace  of  Vienna 
terminated  the  war  proauced  by  the  Po- 
lish election  in  favor  of  Saxony,  and  the 
peace  of  Belgrade  (1739)  concluded  the 
war  with  Tuiiey,  by  which  Austria  was 
obliged  to  make  some  cessions.  With  the 
death  of  Charles  VI  (1740),  the  male  line 
of  the  Hapsburg  dynasty  became  extinct, 
and  his  daughter,  Maria  Theresa,  assumed 
the  government  of  the  hereditary  Austrian 
dominions.  But  the  elector,  Charles  Al- 
bert of  Bavaria,  came  forward  with  claims 


on  t)ie  Austrian  hereditary  donmnons,  and 
(in  1743)  as  German  emperor,  under  the  ti- 
tle of  CAorietF//.  The  eight  years' war  of 
the  Austrian  succession  was  terminated 
on  the  death  of  Charies  VTI,  by  the  peace 
of  Ftissen  (1745),  and  by  that  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  (q.v.)(1748)  in  fiivorof  MariaThe- 
resa,  who,  in  the  mean  while,  had  canied 
on  two  wara  against  Frederic  II,  the  Great 
Sept.  15,  17^,  her  husband,  Francis  I, 
was  elected  German  emperor.  The  seven 
yeara'  war,  so  ruinous  for  Germany,  was 
terminated  by  tlie  peace  of  Hubertsbnrg 
(1763).  Joseph  II,  the  distinguished  son 
of  Francis  I,  succeeded  his  &ther  in  the 
imperial  dignity  (1765).  His  first  labor  was 
a  reform  of  the  administration  of  justice  and 
of  the  chamber  of  justice ;  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  abolition  of  the  order  of  the 
Jesuits  in  his  states  (1773),  after  the  example 
of  other  European  powers,  by  the  abolition 
of  the  supernuous  monasteries,  the  edict 
of  toleration  of  1781,  and  a  greater  liberty 
of  the  press.  The  troubles  in  Belgium,  and 
the  renewal  of  hostilities  with  Turicey,  dis- 
turbed the  end  of  his  reign,  and  he  died 
1790,  with  manv  fears  for  the  fiite  of  bis 
benevolent  and  libend  plans.  Leopold  II 
concluded  peace  with  the  Sublime  Porta 
through'  the  mediation  of  Prusaa.  The 
Frencn  revolution  broke  out,  and  Leopold 
and  Frederic  William  of  Prussia  formed 
an  alliance  at  Pilnitz  (1791),  for  maiotaio- 
ing  the  constitution  of  Gennan^  and  die 
royal  dignity  in  France.  This  alliance 
became  of  the  greatest  historical  impor* 
tance :  it  was  tlie  cause  of  a  great  part  of 
the  excesses  in  France,  the  reaction  of 
which  on  Germany  is  well  known.  Le- 
opold died  suddenly,  in  1792,  and  his  son, 
Francis  II,continued  the  alliance  with  Prus- 
sia. After  the  national  assembly  had  deckir- 
ed  war  against  Austria,  the  German  empire, 
in  return,  declared  war  against  France ;  but 
Prussia  and  several  German  princes  made 
separate  treaties  with  the  new  republic, and 
the  peace  of  Campo-Formio  fq.  v.)  was 
signed  between  Austria  and  France  (1797). 
Negotiations  for  a  peace  with  the  Gemum 
empire  were  in  train  at  Rastadt,  but,  be- 
fore their  conclusion,  the  vnr  broke  out 
anew.  The  peace  of  LuneviUe  (q.  v.),  in 
1801,  made  the  Rhine  the  boundary  be- 
tween France  and  Germany;  the  latter 
thus  lost  more  than  26,000  square  miles 
of  territory,  and  nearly  4,000,000  inhab- 
itants. The  Austrian  monarch  founded 
tiie  hereditary  empire  of  Austria  (1804), 
and  the  first  consul  of  France  (Bonaparte) 
was  declared  emperor  of  the  French,  un- 
der the  title  of  MtpoUon  L  Austria  and 
Russia  soon  after  united  against  Napoleon, 
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and  the  peace  of  Presburff  (Dec  26, 1805) 
terminated  tlie  war,  in  which  three  states 
fjf  the  German  empire,  Bavaria,  Wiirtem- 
bera  aud  Baden,  had  taken  part  as  allies 
of  F/ance.  In  the  following  year,  sixteen 
Crennan  princes  renounced  their  connex- 
ion with  the  German  empire,  aud  entered 
into  a  union  at  Paris  ^1806),  under  t^ie 
name  of  the  confederation  of  the  Bhiney 
which  acknowledged  the  emjjeror  of 
France  as  its  protector.  This  decisive 
step  was  followed  by  a  second.  The 
Gennan  empire  was  dissolved ;  the  empe- 
ror Francis  resigned  the  German  crown, 
and  declared  his  Gremian  hereditary  do- 
minions separated  from  the  Grcnnan  em- 
pire. Witli  this  begins  tlie  history  of  tlie 
confederation  of  the  Rliine.  (See  Con- 
ftderaiion  of  the  Rhine.) 

Germany  from  1806  to  1815.  Tlie  first 
year  of  the  existence  of  die  confederation 
Lad  not  elapsed,  when  its  armies,  united 
with  dioee  of  France,  were  marched  to 
the  Saale,  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder,  against 
tlie  Prussians,  ajid  afterwards  to  the  Vistu- 
la, against  the  Russians.  After  the  peace 
of  Tilsit  (a.  v.),  the  confederation  was 
strengthenca  by  the  accession  of  eleven 
princely  houses  of  Northern  Germany. 
The  kingdom  of  Westphalia  was  estab- 
iislied,  and  Jerome,  the  brother  of  Napo- 
leon, put  upon  tlie  throne.  Four  kings, 
five  grand-aukes,  and  25  dukes  and  other 
princes  were  united  in  the  new  confede- 
racy. The  peace  of  Vienna  (1809)  in- 
creased its  extent  and  power.  The  north- 
western parts,  however,  and  the  Hanseat- 
ic  cities,  Bremen,  Hamburg,  and  Lfibeck, 
were  united  with  France  in  1810.  In 
1812,  Napoleon  undertook  his  fatal  expe- 
dition to  Russia,  and  the  contingents  of  the 
Rhenish  confederation  joined  his  Bimy, 
About  100,000  Germans  found  their 
graves  in  the  snows  of  Russia.  The  Rus- 
sians pursued  their  advantages  to  the 
frontiers  of  Germany.  Prussia,  wearied 
with  her  long  sufferings,  joined  them  with 
enthusiasm  (Kalisch,  Feb.  28, 1813) ;  and, 
at  tlie  same  time,  some  of  the  states  of  the 
north  of  Germany  united  with  them.  Lfi- 
beck  and  Hamburg  rose  against  the 
French,  and  all  Germany  was  animated 
with  the  cheering  hope  of  liberation. 
August  10,  Austria  joined  the  alliance 
against  Napoleon.  The  war,  owing  to  the 
endiusiasm  of  the  people,  soon  assumed  a 
most  favorable  appearance  for  the  alhes, 
and,  OcL  8, 1813,  Bavaria  joined  the  al- 
lied arms.  Ten  days  afterwards,  the  bat- 
de  of  Leipsic  destroyed  the  French  do- 
minion in  Germany,  and  dissolved  the  con- 
federation of  the  Rhine.  November  2,  the 
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king  of  Wfirtemberg,  and  the  other  princef 
of  the  soudi,  joined  the  great  alliance. 
After  the  batde  of  Hanau,  October  30,  the 
French  army  had  retreated  over  the  Rhina 
With  the  exception  of  some  fortresses,  the 
Frenfch  power  was  every  where  annihi- 
lated in  Germany.  Neither  the  kingdom 
of  Westphalia  nor  the  grand -duchy  of 
Berg  any  longer  existed.  Throughout 
Germany,  immense  preparations  were 
made  for  the  preservation  of  die  recovered 
independence.  Harmony  prevailed  be« 
twoen  die  people  and  the  princes,  in- 
creased by  the  promises,  made  by  the 
princes,  of  conferring  liberal  constitutions 
on  their  subjects.  Tlie  victorious  armies 
passed  the  Rhine  on  the  first  days  of  the 
following  year,  and  all  the  territory  which 
the  French  had  conquered  from  Germany 
since  1793  was  regained  and  secured  l^ 
die  events  of  die  campaign  in  France  and 
the  peace  of  Paris,  May  30.  France  rer- 
stored  all  her  acauisitions,  widi  the  excep- 
tion of  Montbeliiard  and  some  smaller 
districts ;  but  the  circle  of  Burgundy,  with 
Lie^  was  annexed  to  the  new  kingdom 
of  die  Netherlands.  It  was  stipulat^  by 
the  ardcles  of  this  peace,  that  tne  German 
states  should  be  indei)endent,  but  con-* 
nected  toother  by  a  federative  system. 
This  provision  of  the  treaty  was  carried 
into  effect  by  the  congress  of  Vienna, 
Nov.  1,  1814,  and  by  die  statutes  of  the 
Germanic  confederation  (q.  v.),  June  8, 
1815.  The  German  empire  was  not  re- 
vived, but  was  superseded  by  a  coDfed&> 
radon  of  equal  and  sovereign  states.  The 
return  of  Napoleon  kindled  a  new  war, 
the  results  of  which  were  unexpectedly 
rapid  and  fortunate  for  the  allies.  The 
treaty  of  November  20,  1815,  restored 
to  Gennany,  besides  Montbeliiard  and 
some  territories  in  Lorraine,  all  the  form- 
er possessions  which  had  remained  in 
the  hands  of  France,  with  die  addition 
of  Landau  and  the  territory  appertaining 
to  it  Nov.  5, 1816,  the  diet  of  the  new 
Germanic  confederation  was  opened.  (See 
German  Conftderaiwn,  German  Emmn^ 
and  Russian- Gennan  War,  1812 — 15.*) 
Since  that 'time,  the  German  confcdera-^ 
tion  has  done  little  but  prosecute  liberal 
ideas  (see  Congress),  adopt,  in  the  diet, 
resolutions  which  have  never  been  exe- 
cuted, and  organize  an  army  of  the  con* 
federacy,  which,  from  its  very  organize^ 
tion,  would  be  little  worthy  of  reliance. 
We  close  this  article  in  the  midst  of  mo- 
•  Consult  Possclt's  Geschichte  der  Deufschen, 
continued  Iw  Politx  (Leipsic,  1819,  4  vols.)  5 
Schmidl's  GeBchichte  der  Deutschen,  continued 
bv  Millbiller  and  DreM^h;  Heinricb's  Jhutaehe 
RekhtgeKhidiU  (Leipsic,  1805,  9  vols.)- 
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mentous  events  in  Europe,  which  can 
hardly  fail  to  have  the  greatest  influence 
on  Germany.  May  she  soon  work  out 
her  own  fi^eedom  and  union,  and  may  slie 
escape  all  unnecessary  suffering  in  the 
struggle  through  which  she  must  pass  to 
attain  tlieni;  tor  bitter  enough  has  been 
the  cup  of  U)is  unhappy  country,  always 
the  tlieatre  of  foreign  aggression,  domes- 
tic convulsion  and  fioUtical  oppression. 

German  Language;  a  branch  of  the 
old  Teutonic  language,  which  the  Ger- 
man tribes  carrie<l  with  tliem  over  tlie 
greatest  part  of  Europe.  In  France,  it 
was  lost  in  the  mixture  of  Roman  and 
Gallic  languages^  from  wliich  s])ruiig  the 
modem  French.  In  Spain,  it  left  but  few 
traces.  In  England,  it  united  witli  tlie 
Lttlui  and  French  to  form  tlie  present 
'English.  Its  modifications,  not  more  dis- 
siniilar  to  each  other  tiian  different  dia- 
lects, have  remained  written  and  spoken 
languages  in  Sweden,  Norway,  the  Neth- 
erlands, in  Germany  Proper,  and  in  the 
greater  part  of  Switzerland.  The  Germans 
call  thcu"  language  Teutsche^  or  Devischty 
from  the  Teutones,  or  from  tlieir  ancestor, 
Tent  The  word  is  sometimes  derived 
from  the  word  Theuiy  or  Dtut  (from 
which  comes  the  modem  diti\  signif^'inff 
ptoplt.  Its  origin  has  been  a  subject  of 
many  learned  discussions.  A  number  of 
similar  words  in  the  Sanscrit,  Persian,  and 
other  kindred  tongues,  have  convinced 
some  that  it  is  derived  from  the  Indian 
and  old  Persian  languages,  or  is  of  die 
same  origin  with  tliem.  Otliers,  on  ac- 
count of  me  resemblance  of  its  words  and 
forms,  have  derived  it  from  the  Greek,  or 
even  the  Greek  from  the  elder  German. 
According  to  ancient  tradition,  the  early 
Grecians  received  tlieir  civilization,  with 
the  worship  of  Bacchus  and  the  muses, 
from  the  northern  Thrace ;  and  history 
mentions,  in  Thrace  or  Scytliia,  a  Teu- 
tonic tribe  of  Goths  on  die  Block  sea, 
who,  although  they  had  been  separated 
more  than  a  thousand  years  fix»m  tlieir 
native  country,  showed  a  striking  resem- 
blance, in  tlie  fonns  of  their  language,  to 
the  Greek.  Tliis,  at  least,  seems  certain, 
that,  in  accordance  with  llie  traditions  of 
tlic  nations  wlio  spoke  it,  it  was  of  Asiatic 
origin,  and  wus  brought  by  those  nations 
to  Europe.  The  changes  of  the  language 
can  be  historically  traced  no  farther  back 
than  the  ihiddle  of  the  fourdi  century, 
when  Ulphilas  introduced  the  art  of  writ- 
ing it,  and  made  a  translation  of  the 
Gos{)els.  The  language  of  this  version  is 
a  mixture  of  High  German  and  Low  Ger- 
uum  with  some  foreign,  perhaps  Thracian, 


words,  and  does  not  essentially  diflferfrom 
most  of  the  present  German  dialects  in  its 
grammatical  fonns.  It  has,  also,  a  dual 
number,  like  the  Grreek.  The  first  of  the 
following  lines  is  a  specimen  of  iL  The 
second  is  from  Luther's  translation  of  the 
Bible,  Matthew,  c.  2& 

Mit  aitha  ncarandt  thatei  m  ktmn  thana  wuamen. 
MU  (einem)  Eide  tchxdrendj  diut  ich  tdcht  kaae 

den  MOTtn. 
With  (aa)  oalh  swearing,  that  I  know  not  tint  man. 

Charlemagne  began  a  German  grammar, 
and  made  great  efforts  for  improving  the 
language,  and  promoting  the  progress  of 
poetry  and  letters.  A  comparison  between 
tlie  language  of  liis  time  and  the  present, 
may  be  given  in  a  few  words : — Kesaw 
( Gesckrewe^  writing) ;  KesckrifK  {Sdirift, 
something  written);  Scap,  Scqf  (Srfcq/*, 
sheep);  erkipit,  {^rMt,  renders);  chaidim 
[haUeru,  to  hold) ;  Unckuschida  (Unkauch- 
heii,  unchastitj'j ;  aikan  (eigtn^  own); 
piscauuohe  {bescnaueny  to  view);  9naado 
[schauendj  viewing);  ISvr  (Jeiier,  fire). 
As  an  example  of  the  declension: — Sin- 
gular, JVeg,  Weges,  JTegennd  Jfega^  Weg; 
plural,  nom.  ntga,  gen.  }fegOy  daL  Wt- 
gum  and  JFegon,  ace.  }f^£ga.  The  veria 
present  shnilar  modifications ;  the  forma- 
tion of  the  preterite,  by  means  of  the  aux- 
iliaiy  haben,  was  then  entirely  unknown. 
This  Franconian  dialect  gave  way  to  the 
Alemannic  or  Suabian,  which  was  ctilti- 
vated  particularly  under  the  emperors  of 
the  family  of  Hohenstaufen.  A  great 
number  of  full  sounding  vowels  give  the 
language  of  the  Minnesingers  a  certain 
melody.  It  has  many  expletivce^  parti- 
cles, prefixes,  ellipses;  it  readily  forms 
derivatives  and  diminutives  and  compound 
words.  The  granimatical  construction  in 
the  celebrated  epic  poem,  tlie  JVtebdungtn- 
lied  (q.  v.),  is  simple  and  highly  finished. 
The  use  of  the  particles,  and  the  liberty 
of  varying  the  position  of  the  adjective, 
contribute  much  to  the  ease  and  beauty 
of  the  diction.  The  Iligh  Gemian  (which 
had,  however,  lieen  previously  formed 
as  a  written  langua^,  equally  distant 
from  the  Low  and  from  the  Upper  Ger- 
man), as  it  is  used  at  the  present  day,  vnih 
some  slight  modifications  in  the  forms 
of  the  verbs  and  in  the  orthography,  be- 
came the  ffeneral  written  language  of 
Germany,  through  Luther's  tranSation  of 
tlie  Bible.  In  tlie  16th  and  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  centuries,  it  ^'as  mixed  with 
many  foreign  wonls,  particularly  French, 
which,  however,  on  account  of  the  char- 
acteristic peculiarities  of  tlie  Geroian, 
could  not  coalesce  witli  ilb  roots  and  forms. 
Hence  it  was  not  difilcult^  even  at  the 
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time  in  which  Frederic  the  Great,  and 
the  German  courts  m  general,  displayed 
their  contempt  for  their  native  language, 
for  Lessing,  Gottsched  and  otlit^rs,  by  pre- 
csept  and  example,  to  purify  it  from  its 
foreign  additions.  The  German  language 
at  present  exists  under  the  following 
forms :  on  the  northern  coast,  through  a 
great  part  of  Lower  Saxony  and  West- 
phalia, tlie  Low  German  is  spoken  among 
tlie  lower  classes,  and  several  works,  of 
an  early  date,  prove  its  adaptation  to  the 
purposes  of  a  \vritten  language.  This 
dialect  is  smooth.  The  vowels  are  full, 
and  the  consonants  pronounced  eofUy.  It 
has  less  accent  than  melody.  Through 
the  greater  part  of  Lower  and  Upper 
Saxony,  Hanover  and  Prussia,  and  the 
Russian  provinces  of  Esthonia  and  Cour- 
land,  the  dialect  approaches  more  to  the 
forms  of  the  written  language  than  in 
other  places.  Tluough  Hesse,  along  the 
Maine,  in  Central  Germany  and  in  Fran- 
conia,  the  Franconian  dialect  prevails 
(with  short  vowels,  sharp,  hissing  conso- 
nants, and  an  easy  and  quick  pronuncia- 
tion). In  Suahia,  a  great  part  of  Bavaria, 
Alsatia  and  the  German  countiies  of 
Switzerland,  the  Suabian  or  Alemannic 
dialect  prevails,  with  broad  but  soft  vowels 
and  diphthongs,  characterized,  besides,  in 
the  mountainous  regions,  and  along  the 
Upper  Rhine,  by  strongly  aspurated  gut- 
turals. The  pronunciation  is  mostly  slow. 
It  has  much  melody  and  accent  In  many 
places,  it  differs  but  little  from  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Minnesingers,  and  of  the 
JSneodungeTdied ;  yet  it  is  deprived  of  one 
of  its  former  cIuct  beauties,  of  the  parti- 
ciple and  the  simple  preterite  and  imper- 
fect, which  are  now  always  supplied  by 
the  auxiliaries  sewi  and  hahen.  In  the 
casterri  part  of  Bavaria,  in  the  Tjrrol, 
Austria,  the  German  part  of  Bohemia, 
the  dialect  is  a  medium  between  the 
Franconian  and  Suabian.  This  dialect  is 
diMinguished  by  frequent  diminudves  in  L 
Besides  these,  diere  are  many  transitions 
and  mixtures,  as,  for  instance,  the  idiom 
of  the  Riesenffcbirge  in  Silesia,  rougher 
and  broader ;  that  of  the  Erzgebirge  and 
of  Thuringia,  distinguished  equally  by 
harsher  and  deeper  sounds.  The  language 
of  conversation,  among  tlie  cultivated 
classes  throughout  Grermany,  and  the 
language  of  public  speakers,  is  the  written 
High  German,  pronounced  the  purest  in 
some  parts  of  Hanover,  by  the  Courlandish 
nobility,  and  in  some  parts  of  Prussia;  yet 
every  where  more  or  less  affected  by  pro- 
vincialisms. The  German  language  in 
general  is  distinguished  by  its  richness  in 


words,  far  exceeding  that  of  any  other 
European  language ;  and  it  is  capable  of 
being  continumly  developed  fi\)m  its  owo 
substance.  As  an  original  language,  it 
has  its  accents  on  the  radical  s}'llable& 
Hence  tlie  additional  accents  in  combina-* 
dons  can  be  changed  with  ease,  according 
to  the  sense.  The  preposntions  may  be 
cither  connected  closely  vntli  the  eliief 
word,  or  separated  in  the  constraction^ 
which  imparts  to  the  language  a  great 
pliability  of  construction,  which  is  still 
increased  by  the  number  of  syllables  of 
inflexion  and  derivation.  It  is  tlius  par- 
ticularly fitted  for  a  concise,  scientific 
style,  in  wliich  it  is  of  importance  to  give 
a  series  of  ideas,  which  belong  togemer, 
in  the  same  period,  and  in  logical  order ; 
though,  by  this  very  quality,  the  German 
prose  writers  are  often  seduced  to  swell 
and  prolong  their  periods  to  a  tiring  and 
confounding  extent  The  richness  of 
words,  and  the  Ufe  and  capacity  for  varia- 
tions, in  the  language,  have  prevented  the 
origin  of  fixed  phrases,  in  which  the  same 
words  are  exclusively  used  for  the  same 
notions.  For  this  reason,  the  language 
of  conversation  is  not  so  easily  to  be  Team- 
ed, and  not  to  be  used  with  so  great  pre- 
cision, as  the  French,  for  instance ;  but  the 
writer  retains,  in  a  higher  degree,  the 
power  of  using  the  words  in  such  a  way 
as  to  show  and  impress  the  full  force  of 
his  ideas,  independent  of  any  phrase  or 
construction,  as  well  as  to  produce,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  finest  shades  in  the  mean- 
ing and  strength  of  words,  by  varyingtheir 
place  and  rank  in  the  construction.  From 
these  united  causes,  its  fitness  for  poetical 
expression,  its  susceptibili^  of  all  kinds 
of  rhythm  and  verse,  and  its  capacity  of 
entering  into  the  spirit  of  eveiy  foreign 
language,  are  easily  explained.  The  Ger- 
mans have  translations  of  Shakspear© 
and  Calderon,  of  Ariosto  and  Tasso,  of 
Plato's  Dialogues,  of  Homer  and  Vu-gil, 
in  which  the  spirit  of  the  original  is  faith- 
fully rendered  in  the  rhytiim  and  metre  of 
the  original.  The  very  plays  upon  words 
are  preserved,  or  analogous  ones  substi- 
tuted. Foreigners  often  consider  the  lan- 
guage harsh.  Mela  declares  that  Ro- 
man lips  could  hardly  pronounce  it,  and 
Nazarius  asserts  that  the  hearing  of  it 
excited  a  shudder.  It  is  true  that  the  as- 
pirated consonants  and  rough  vowels, 
which  prevail  in  the  Gennan  mountain 
districts,  do,  indeed,  strike  the  ear  harshly ; 
and,  in  general,  the  accumulation  of  the 
consonants  seems  incompatible  with  a  soft 
and  harmonious  utterance ;  but  Uiat  this  is 
not  necessarily  the  case  is  sho^vn  in  the  pro- 
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nuncmtion  of  the  IDgh  German  by  the 
higher  claases,  and  of  some  provlDcial  dia- 
lectfl»  as  in  the  Polish  and  other  longuaffed. 
The  long  and  pure  vowels  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  tlieir  capability  of  being  length- 
ened and  shortened,  as  time  and  rhytlmi 
require,  make  it  well  adapted  for  music. 
There  is  no  dictionaiy  which  comprehends 
the  whole  verbal  treasure  of  the  laugua^ 
comprising,  also,  provinciahsins.  Lx- 
cellent  foundations  are  hud  for  such  a 
work  in  the  dictionaries  of  Adelung, 
Campe,  Fulda,  Kinderlmg,  Voigtel, 
Stosch,  Eberhard,  Heinsius,  &c.  The 
best  modem  grammars  are  tljose  of  Ade- 
lung, Heynatz,  Moritz,  Roth,  Hiinerkoch, 
Reiubeck,  Heyse,  Heinsius,  Pulitz  and 
Grimnu  Gennau  prosotly  has  been  very 
ably  treated  by  Voss — Zeitmesswig  der 
Deutschen  Spradie,  The  following  Gennan- 
Enghsh  dictionaries  may  be  recommend- 
ed to  students : — Eber's,  hi  5  vols.,  8vo. ; 
KCittner  aiid  Nicholsou's,  also  in  5  vols. 
8vo. ;  Bailey  and  FabrenkrQger's  (new 
edidon  by  Wagner),  2  vols.  8vo. ;  Ficks 
^Erlangen;  Burckhara^s  Pocket  Dictionary, 
1  vol. ;  Rabenhorst's,  1  voL  Of  grammarB, 
that  of  doctor  Follen  (Boston,  1328)  is  su- 
perior, in  practical  usefulness,  to  those  of 
fi6hden  and  Rowbotham. 

German  LUeraiure  mid  Science,  It 
has  been  questioned,  even  by  Germans, 
whether  tliere  is  a  German  Utera- 
ture.  If  we  consider  national  hterature 
as  the  expression  of  the  character  of  a 
nation,  contained  in  a  series  of  original 
works,  which  bear  a  common  stamp  of 
nationality,  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  call 
the  body  of  German  works  a  national 
titerature.  We  may,  perhaps,  say  that  it 
is  not  yet  complete  ;  but  then  we  must  al- 
low that  it  is  capable  of  developing  itself 
further.  We  shall  see*  in  it  parts  of  a 
more  comprehensive  whole,  than  the  spu^t 
and  taste  of  a  court  or  of  an  academy  can 
give.  If  ^e  find  it  deficient  in  finish,  yet 
we  shall  see  tiiat  it  is  penetrated  with  a 
love  for  Uberty  and  independence  of 
thought,  an  impartial  zeal  for  tiie  truth, 
andasubordinationof  art  to  nature.  (Of 
Germcm  poetry,  we  shall  treat  in  a  particu- 
lar article.)  The  earUest  written  monu- 
ment of  tiie  Gennan  language,  dates  from 
the  year  3(50.  It  is  the  translation  of  the 
four  Gospels  into  the  Moesogothic,  by 
bu^hop  Ufphilas.  The  German  language 
was  therefore  written  earlier  tiian  any 
of  tiie  living  European  tongues.  The 
Franks  established  schools  in  Gaul,  in  the 
6tii  centurj',  which  taught,  however,  only 
readinsr,  writing,  and  a  Uttie  bad  Ladn. 

L  The  tint  period  of  Geiman  literature 


begins  with  the  reign  of  Charl^imgiie 
(7&),  who  establish^  several  monastiG 
schools,  formed  a  kind  of  learned  society  at 
his  court,  collected  the  monuments  of  the 
German  language,  in  particular  tiie  an- 
cient laws  and  songs,  ordered  the  preach- 
ing to  be  in  German,  and  caused  several 
translations  to  be  made  iroin  the  Latin. 
His  successors  did  not  preserve  the  same 
spirit ;  but  the  separation  of  Germany 
mm  the  Frankish  empire  was  fiivorable 
to  the  independent  developemeut  of  the 
German  language  and  character.  The 
greatest  progress  was  made  under  the 
Saxon  emperors  (from  919),  particulariy 
the  three  Othos,  and  under  tlie  Franconi- 
an  emperors  (from  1024).  In  the  10th 
century,  there  were  several  distinguished 
chapter  and  abbey  schools,  which  were 
endowed  with  hbraries.  To  this  period 
belong  the  writers  of  chronicles,  Eginhard, 
Witikmd,  Dithmar,  Lambert,  Bruno  ;  die 
philosophical  and  miscellaneous  writer^ 
Alcuin  and  Rhabanus  Maunis  (776 — 856]^ 
and  particularW  those  who  wrote  in  Ger- 
man ;  Otfiried  of  Weissenburg,  w^hose  met- 
rical translation  of  the  Gospels  is  remaik- 
ai)ly  faithful  and  concise  (see  (Hfrud) ; 
Noticer  (abbot  of  Saint  Gall,  died  1022) ; 
Willeram  (abbot  of  Ebersberg,  in  Bava- 
ria, died  10b5,)  and  the  author  of  the  hymn 
to  St  Anno. 

II.  A  second  period  commences  with  the 
Suabian  emperors  (1138),  and  extends  to 
the  tune  of  the  reformation,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  16th  century.  Germany  had 
begun  to  be  settled  and  cultivated  in  its 
interior,  and  cities  were  founded.  The 
monastic  schools,  the  expeditions  to  Italy, 
the  crusades,  the  commerce,  which  took 
its  way  from  the  East  through  Germany, 
had  diffused  knowledge.  Acquaintance 
with  foreign  countries,  with  science  and 
refinement,  had  contributed  much  to  the 
cultivation  of  tiie  natii>n,  porticulariy  of 
the  nobility.  The  court  of  the  emperors 
of  the  HohensUiufeu  dynasty  spoke  the 
Suabian  dialect,  and  nutde  it  the  general 
language  of  literature.  The  Minnesing- 
ers (see  tiiis  article ;  see  also  German  Podf^), 
and,  after  them,  the  Masterangers  (q.  v.), 
used  and  refined  this  language,  as  the 
vehicle  of  the  German  romantic  poetry. 
The  privileges,  rights  and  laws  of  Ger- 
man countries  and  cities,  be^an  to  be  col- 
lected and  put  into  writing  m  the  begin- 
ning of  the  13th  century.  The  RxHnan 
law  had  been  made  the  subject  of  treatises 
as  early  as  the  11th  century,  and  applied 
to  German' uistitutions.  Histories  were 
also  written,  such  as  the  Chronicle  of  bish- 
op Otho  of  Freysingen,  and  his  history  of 
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Frederic  I ;  the  woikB  of  HeDiy  of  Herfbrd 
(died  1370),  Gobelinus  Persona  (1420),  and 
many  othen  in  the  Latin  language.  The 
Chronicle  of  Ottocarof  Homeck,  in  rhyme, 
(bom  1264),  is  the  oldest  great  historical 
work  in  the  German  language.  Sebas- 
tian Franke's  Chronicle  of  the  World  is  the 
.first  univereal  history.  Philosophy,  which 
had  l)efore  consisted  merely  of  tmnsla- 
tions  of  the  philosophical  works  of  the 
ancients,  and  of  the  Arabians,  was  now 
more  diligently  cultivated  ;  it  was  com- 
bined with  theology,  and  used  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  tenets  of  the  church,  by 
which  it  was  in  turn  influenced.  Among 
the  schoolmen,  several  Germans  were  dis- 
tinguished in  the  be^nning  of  the  13th 
century,  amonff  whom  was  the  Domini- 
can, Albertus  Alagnus  of  Lauineen  on 
the  Danube  (died  1280),  who  taught  met- 
aphysics in  Paris,  and  in  several  German 
cities,  and  made  extensive  researches  in 
natiutil  philoeophy.  As  a  theological  wri- 
ter, the  mystic  John  Tauler  (died  1361) 
exercised  a  great  influence,  in  the  fol- 
lowing century,  the  Strosburg  theologian, 
Greyler  of  Kaisersberg,  Sebastian  Brant,  a 
severe  satirist  (born  1458,  died  1520),  and 
his  successor  Thomas  Mumer  (bom  1475), 
were  distinguished.  At  the  end  of  this 
period,  matliematics,  astronomy  and  me- 
chanics were  diligently  studied  in  Germa- 
ny, and  several  important  discoveries  were 
made.  In  the  14th  century,  the  establish- 
ment of  univeraides,  and,  in  the  15th,  the 
invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  made  new 
epochs  in  literature.  The  min  of  the 
Greek  empire  (1453),  the  scholars  of 
which  fled  to  luily,  add  spread  the  germs 
of  n  new  civilization  over  all  Europe,  by 
rendering  the  classical  authors  more  gene- 
rally known,  cooperated  powerfully  with 
the  circumstances  above  mentioned.  The 
spirit  of  inquiry,  which  waa  excited  in  the 
universities  bv  the  study  of  the  ancients, 
was  tlic  chief  cause  of  the  efforts  in  favor 
of  a  reformation.  Among  tliose  who,  at 
a  very  early  period,  promoted  the  progress 
of  learning  and  civilization,  are  Rhodol- 
phus  Areola  (1442 — 85),  professor  in  the 
university  of  Heidelberg  Conrad  Celtes, 
(1459— 1508),  Johannes  Trithemius  (1462 
— ^1516),  and,  above  all,  Reuchlin,  profes- 
sor in  Ttibmgen  (1454—1525),  andUhic 
of  Hucten  (1458—1523),  Melanchtlion,  Jo- 
achim Camerarius,  and  the  celebrated 
Crasmus  of  Rotterdam. 

III.  Modtm  LUerattare,from  the  Refor- 
motion  to  our  mon  Times,  1.  With  Luther, 
who,  by  his  masterly  translation  of  the 
Christian  Scriptures,  created  the  Grerman 
proso  and  the  High  German  language  of 


literature,  was  united  Melanchthon,  the 
mild  and  learned  disciple  of  Reuchlin. 
Luther  was  more  active  in  public,  while 
Melanchthon  labored  for  the  unprove* 
ment  of  schools  and  the  diffusion  of^leam- 
ing.  Latin  schools  and  libraries  were 
established  by  the  Protestant  princes,  and 
theology  and  philology  mutually  asnsted 
each  other.  But  oiler  the  doginadcal  Efys- 
tem  of  the  Protestant  church  liad  become 
more  settled,  less  attention  was  paid  to  the 
study  of  the  ancient  languages ;  a  scho- 
lastic and  polemical  tlieology  prevailed, 
to  wliich  mystical  doctrines  were  beneti- 
cially  opposed.  Melanchthon  had  already 
endeavored,  by  philosophical  compMendi- 
urns,  to  supplant  the  scholastic  philoso- 
phy ;  and  from  that  time  cfibrts  were  made 
to  approach  the  origuial  peripatetic  doc- 
trines. The  mystics  attached  themselves 
either  to  the  Cabbala,  to  which  Reuchlin 
was  led  by  his  study  of  the  Hebrew  lit- 
erature, or  to  chemistry  and  astronomy, 
which  at  that  time,  however,  differed  lit- 
tle finom  alchemy  and  astrology.  At  the 
head  of  the  mystics  were  the  celebrated 
Paracelsus,  Valentine  Weigcl,  Jacob 
Boh  me,  and  others.  In  the  natural  sci- 
ences, tJie  great  metallurgist,  George  Ag- 
ricola  of  Aleissen,  and  Conrad  Gesner 
(1542),  the  fatlierof  natural  history,  were 
distinguished.  Theophrastus  Paracelsus 
(1526)  gave  a  new  impulse  to  chemistry, 
applied  it  vnth  success  to  medicine,  and 
invented  several  chemical  preparations^ 
Medicine,  mathematics  and  mechanics^ 
also,  made  some  progress.  Diirer  wrote  a 
work  on  perspective,  in  the  German  lan- 
guage. In  astronomy,  Copernicus  and 
Tycho  Brahe  were  succeeded  by  Kepler. 
The  jurists  of  this  period  ocisupied  them- 
selves with  the  Roman  law,  and  their  sci- 
ence was  increased  by  the  church  regula- 
tions of  the  Protestants.  The  foundation 
of  the  German  political  law  was  laid  by 
the  introduction  of  several  fundamental 
laws  of  the  empire,  in  the  16th  century. 
The  civil  code  was  formed  by  collecting 
the  laws  already  existing,  and  was  follow- 
ed by  the  criminal  ccnle  of  Charles  V, 
called  the  Carolina,  (q.  v.)  Histoiy  was 
less  cultivated.  The  Chronicle  of  Carion 
(1532)  excited  general  interest,  and  was 
translated  into  several  languages.  The 
universal  history  of  Sleidanus,  written  in 
Latin,  was  more  celebrated.  Particular 
history  was  more  attended  to.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  16th  century,  the  chronicles  and 
documents  of  the  middle  ages  were  col- 
lected, and  the  history  of  foreign  nations 
was  cultivated.  The  centuriators  of 
Magdeburg  (see  Centuries  of  Magdeburg) 
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ynobb  on  ecdeatotical  hiatoiy  wkhdili* 
gence  and  accturacy.  literary  histonr 
commenced  with  Cornvd  QesEier ;  and, 
in  1564,  a  catalogue  of  tbe  books  at  the 
Frankfort  fiur  was  publiahed.  Learned 
societies  and  mutual  ccwreapondence  main- 
tained a  connexion  among  the  scholars 
of  Germany.  2.  The  thfty  years'  war 
threatened  to  destroy  all  the  work  of  civil- 
ization in  Germany ;  but  it  could  not  in- 
terrupt the  imvate  labors  of  the  retired 
scholar,  although  it  left  him  destitute  of 
all  public  encouragement  During  this 
war,  the  German  hmguage  and  poetry  re- 
ceived a  new  impulse  from  the  SUenan 
poetSy  as  they  are  called — ^Martin  Opitz, 
(1597—1639]^  Flemming,  Andrew  Gryphi- 
us,  ice^  and  from  the  foundation  of  seve- 
ral literary  societies  (for  instance,  tbe 
Fruichearing  Society  (q,  v.),  or  the  Order 
of  the  Palm,  the  Order  of  the  Swan,  the 
Flower  Order,  the  Shepherds  of  the  Peg- 
nkzy  The  peace  of  Westphalia  (1648) 
had  the  moat  salutary  influence  on  ex- 
hausted Gennany.  As  there  was  no  cen- 
tral point,  no  cafHtal  to  dictate  laws  to  the 
nation,  a  fineedom  <^  investigation,  of  opon- 
lon  and  of  expression  prevailed,  which 
was  found  hardly  any  where  else.  Free- 
dom of  thought  was  particularly  favored 
in  the  rising  state  of^  Prussia.  Difierent 
branches  b^an  to  be  treated  in  a  philo- 
sophical manner ;  history  and  its  auxiliaiy 
sciences,  and  public  and  private  law,  were 
thus  raised  to  a  more  elevated  character. 
Hermann  Conring  and  Samuel  von  Puf- 
fendorf  are  great  names,  which  must  be 
mentioned  here.  Otto  Gi^rike  stands  at 
the  head  of  German  natural  philosopbeis. 
Whilst  the  grossest  spirit  of  dogmatical 
controversy  reigned  in  theology,  there 
were  men,  like  Spener  and  others,  whose 
devout  mysticism  had  a  beneficial  influ- 
ence. One  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  the 
progress  of  German  Uterature  in  this  pe- 
riod, was  the  corruption  of  the  German 
language.  (See  German  Long-ucufe.)  After 
the  thirty  years' war  (1617— 1648),  during 
which  the  Spaniards  and  French  had  ex- 
erted so  great  an  influence,  it  viras  corrupt- 
ed by  the  mixture  of  foreign  words,  par- 
ticuhu-ly  Latin  and  French  ;  but  the  learn- 
ed John  Daniel  Morhof  (died  1691),  and 
the  diligent  Justus  George  Schottel,  en- 
deavored to  supply  the  want  of  a  German 
grammar  ;  and  from  the  time  of  Christian 
Thomasius,  the  German  lanffuage  was 
used  for  Utenuy  puipoees.  With  the  in- 
crease of  the  political  influence  of  France, 
this  corruption  of  the  language  increased 
also.  The  neatest  genius  of  his  time  in 
Gennany,  Leibnitz  ( 164&--1716 ),  made 


use  of  tibe  Fmidi  kagmge,  m  picfiaeaue 
to  his  mother  toojpa^  The  eflfons  of 
Christian  von  Woli  to  render  philosopliy 
intelUgiUe  in  the  German  language,  were 
of  great  importance^  His  system  was 
adopted  and  extended  by  numerous  fol- 
io wers,  and  assailed  by  othen,  for  ioBlanoe, 
Crusius  ;  and  thus  specuiadrai,  as  well  as 
style  and  language,  was  improved.  The 
Berlin  academy  of  science,  founded  by 
Leibnitz,  led  the  way  to  gr»t  discoveries 
in  the  mnthematical  and  natural  sciences. 
Literary  societies  and  associations  were 
eveiy  where  formed.  The  book  trade 
began  to  flourish,  and  many  critical  tribu- 
nals were  instituted,  to  pass  judgment  on 
science  and  art  The  Germans  be^  to 
make  the  purity  and  elegance  of  their  na- 
tive language  an  object  of  i^ention.  Al- 
exander fifumiputen,  the  founder  of  phil- 
osophical criticism,  and  Gotisched  (1700— 
66),  contributed  greatly  to  produce  this  ef- 
fect The  latter  pimfied  the  language,  bat 
endeavored,  at  the  same  time,  to  introdncc 
the  French  taste  for  a  tame  style,  both  in 
poetry  and  prose.  (See  German  Odieuin.) 
His  school,  which  was  called  the  Ltipak 
tchooly  was  successfully  opposed  by  thi< 
of  Zurich,  at  the  head  of  which  were  Bed- 
mer  and  Breitinger.  The  poeta^  Haller, 
Hagedom,GeIlert,  J.C.  Schlege^gave  cnei^ 
gy^legance  and  ease  to  their  native  toogub 
The  researches  of  German  seholara  wen 
also  directed  tovirards  clanic  anriquity,  by 
philologists  and  archfeologisis  (Joh.  Mat 
Gesner,  Joh.  Dav.Michaelu,  J.  A.  Eraesd, 
and  otherB),particularly  after  the  foundatioa 
of  the  university  of  Gottingen.  3.  Tbesa 
beginnings  were  matared,  in  ^e  third  pan 
of  this  period,  by  Lessing,  Klopstock, 
Winckeunaon,  Heyne,  die  Stolbei^  Hei^ 
der,Wieland,yoes,  Schiller,  Gdthe.  Les- 
sing, gifted  vrith  a  rare  vrit  and  penetnk 
tion,  appeared  as  the  antagonist  of  the 
popular  French  taste,  and  the  founder  of 
acute  criticism.  Winckelmann  (q-T.J^ 
under  the  influence  of  enthusiasm  for  an- 
tiquity and  art,  produced  his  immortal 
work,  a  specimen  of  elevated  taste  and 
extensive  teaming,  in  the  midst  of  Utemir 
degeneracy  and  barreimess.  Klopstock 
raised  the  German  language  and  poetiy, 
by  his  sacred  son^,  to  a  pitch  of  lomness^ 
richnesB  and  onginahty,  which  it  had 
never  before  attaii^d.  In  additimi  to  this 
must  be  mentioned  the  influence  of  Eng- 
hsh  literature,  particukriy  the  translation 
of  Shakspeare.  Adelung,  Vose,  and  oth^ 
ers,  made  critical  researelMB  into  the  striuv 
ture  and  extent  of  the  language,  which 
was,  at  the  same  time,  apphed  to  every 
department  of  scieace.    Numeroos  criti- 
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eal  woAb  ^ndeavoared  to  give  a  ri{^  di- 
rection to  ih»  oyerflpwing  stream  of  Ger- 
mau  literature,  A  profound  study  of  the- 
ology was  promoted  by  the  efforts  of 
Michaelis  and  Emesti,  Mosheim,  Semler, 
Storr,  Reinhard,  Schkiermacher,  De 
WeUe.  Philofiophy,  particularly  meta- 
physics, -was  devel<H>ed  in  the  originai 
systems  of  Kant,  Ficbte,  Scheyinff,  Jaco- 
bi,  and  others.  Philology  was  advanced 
by  the  labors  of  Heyne,  Wol^  Hermann, 
]i6ckh,  Vater,  Geseuius,  and  many  others. 
History  presents  names  like  those  of  John 
JMiiller,  Woltmann,  Schrockh,  Schmidt, 
Spittler,  Eichhoni,  Heeren,  Niebuhr,  Lu- 
den,  Plank,  &c  Nor  sJioukl  the  services 
of  Voss,  Creuxer,  Kanne,  Gorres,  in  my- 
thology, and  of  the  creators  of  the  most 
comprehensive  crtticism  (see  Oerman 
Critui$m)t  be  forgotten  in  the  general  his- 
tory of  literature.  A  multitude  of  original 
minds  have  extended  German  litemture  in 
all  directions.  If  the  objection  wliich  has 
been  made  to  modem  Gennan  literature 
be  well  founded,  that  the  manner  has  re- 
ceived too  litde  of  tlie  attention  which  lias 
been  paid  to  the  matter,  it  may  be  said,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  a  greater  number  of 
German  works  are  imperfect,on  account  of 
the  novelty  and  greatness  of  the  underta- 
kings, and  the  excessive  minuteness  of  in- 
vestigation, dian  from  a  superficial  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  (Compare  the  views 
of  madame  deStael  on  Germany,  and  the 
oninions  of  the  English  reviewers,  in  the 
Sid  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.) 
In  regard  to  the  recent  German  literature, 
it  may  be  observed,  that  a  struggle  has 
pervaded  all  the  branches  of  literature. 
In  theology,  philosopliy  and  art,  it  is  the 
contest  between  mysticism  and  the  roman- 
tic spirit  on  one  side,  and  nuioiialism  and 
the  severity  of  the  ancient  style  on  the 
other.  In  politics,  history  and  natural 
law,  it  is  the  contest  between  liberal  ideas 
and  legitimacy.  In  theology,  this  opposi- 
tion appears  in  die  systems  of  mti(»alism 
and  supnuationalism.  In  philosophy,  the 
different  systems,  with  regard  to  the  sour- 
ces of  human  knowledge,  might  almost 
be  designated  by  the  same  names.  In 
poetry  and  the  fine  arts,  the  sjHrit  of  clas- 
sical and  that  of  romantic  description  are 
in  opposition.  Of  an  unquestionable  and 
important  influence  upon  German  litera- 
ture, have  been  the  latest  political  events. 
The  great  body  of  literary  men  are  deep- 
ly imbued  with  the  patriotic  tendency  of 
tibe  time.  The  German  writeis,  since  the 
general  peace  in  Europe,  have  given  to 
their  works  much  more  of  a  practical 
character  than  the  wiiteis  of  die  previous 


times.  Theologicalliteniture  has  display- 
ed the  old  controversy  between  the  ration- 
alists and  supematuralists,  the  former  of 
vidiom  either  deduce  religion  from  the 
principles  of  reason,  and  endeavor  to  ex- 
plain the  Scriptures  in  accordance  with 
those  principles,  or  merely  endeavor  to 
free  religion  finom  what  appears  to  them 
supernfitural.  The  latter  are  either  dog- 
matists, founding  their  system  on  doctrines 
deduced  fit>m  the  Scriptures  by  a  more  or 
less  literal  mterpretatiou,  or  mystics,  who 
have  adopted  the  idea  of  a  divine  illumi- 
nation, proving  and  even  extending  the 
truths  or  revelation.  Dogmatical  manu- 
als have  been  written  by  Reinhord,  Bret- 
schneider,  Wegscheider,  Sclileiermocher, 
De  Wette.  A  few  writers,  like  A.  L. 
Kohler,  in  his  connexion  between  ration- 
alism and  supematundism,  and  A.  Klein^  . 
in  his  Grundlinien  des  Rdigiosismus,  have 
made  fruitless  attempts  towards  a  recon- 
ciliation. The  Catholics  have  begun  to 
extend  their  literature  in  this  period  more 
than  ever  before.  With  Van  Ess's  tnms> 
lation  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  tnily 
Christian  eloquence  displayed  by  Sayler, 
an  intolerant  spirit  has  appeared  in  other 
works.  The  increasing  prevalence  of  the 
Catholic  religion  has  inspired  many  Prot- 
estant writers  with  a  greater  activity.  A 
temporary  excitement  was  occasioned  by 
the  theses  of  Harms,  the  miraculous  cures 
of  die  prince  Hohenlohe,  and  other  pro- 
ductions of  mysticism  or  enthusiasm,  ^he 
discussions  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  the 
Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  churches  (which* 
has  been  actually  effected  in  some  of  the 
small  stales  of  Germany)  have  been  of 
great  interest ;  whilst,  in  the  republic 
of  letters,  Schleiermacher^  C^nsHiche 
GlaubensMtre,  in  which  the  Christian  doc- 
trine was  exhibited  without  a  dogmatical 
dress,  was  intended  as  an  instrument  of 

Cie.  Meanwhile,  theology,  as  a  science, 
made  great  progress.  Exegetics  have 
been  improved ;  biblical  archaeology  and 
criticism  have  been  extended  on  eveiy 
side,  by  men  like  Gesenius,  Griesbach, 
RosenmuUer,  Kiunol,  Bretschneider,  De 
Wette,  PauluB,  Flatt,  and  others.  The 
history  of  the  church,  and  of  dogmas,  has 
been  treated  by  many  learned  writers, 
as  Spittler,  St^udlin,  Bengel,  Giessler. 
Christian  morahty  has  been  ably  and  pro- 
foundly handled  by  Reinhard,  Flatt,  De 
Wette,  Eicfahora,  and  others.  General 
theology  has  been  cultivated  by  St&udlin 
and  Bertholdt.  In  practical  tlieology,  we 
may  mention,  as  sermon  writers,  Aininon, 
Driiseke,  Schuderoff,  Tzschimer,  and  ma- 
ny others.    Many  useful  popular  thco- 
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logical  wotkiBi  abo,  have  appeared,  amoog 
whidi  some  of  the  most  intereeting  are  of 
the  mystical  kind,  as  the  woiks  of  doctor 
Jung  (Stilling),  Kanne,  and  many  others. 
The  science  of  the  law  could  not  escape 
the  influence  of  the  age.  Not  only  liiipi- 
ly  important  questions  of  law,  as,  for  m- 
stance,  tlie  subject  of  literary  property, 
the  hlierhr  of  the  press,  and  the  tree  navi- 
gation of  the  rivers,  have  been  discussed, 
but  the  spirit  of  the  time  has  demanded 
fundamental  chan|^  in  the  law,  the  estab- 
lislmieut  of  civil  hberty,  tlie  participation 
of  tlie  nation  in  the  government,  and  the 
publicity  of  trials.  The  struggle  between 
the  adlierents  of  the  old  system  and  the 
advocates  of  the  new  principles,  has  been 
renewed,  but  the  princes  have  succeeded 
(till  lately)  in  making  the  question  entire- 
ly a  titeraty  quarrel,  and  in  preventing  it 
m>m  resulting  in  action.  One  of  the  most 
valuable  works  on  this  subject  is  Feuer- 
bach's  Betrachiwngm  Hbtr  die  Oeffentlich' 
kai  tmd  MuruUiadceit  der  Gertchtigkeits- 
f^Uge  (1821) — Considerations  on  public 
oial  Trials.  Another  principal  object  of 
legal  controversy  in  Germany,  has  been 
the  question,  whether  the  Roman  law  was 
not  entirely  contrary  to  the  national  char- 
acter and  institutions,  and  required  to  be 
superseded  by  laws  of  native  growth,  cor- 
responding to  the  wants  of  the  nation  and 
of  the  age.  Though  the  practical  results 
of  these  discussions  have  not  been  very 
perceptible,  yet  the  science  could  not  but 
be  improved  by  them.  The  histories  of 
the  law,  by  Savigny,  Eichhom,  Goschen, 
Schrader,  and  others,  are  of  the  greatest 
merit  At  the  same  time,  the  science  of 
criminal  legislation  has  been  ably  treated 
by  Kleinschrod,  Feuerbech,  Konopack, 
Mittermaier.  Niunerous  methodical  di- 
gests of  the  law,  among  which  those  of  We- 
ning  and  Falck  are  esteemed/acilitated  the 
study.  Philosophy,  which  had,  for  a  long 
time,  been  employed  in  pullingdown  old 
systems  and  buildmg  new  ones,  heard  die 
call  of  the  age,  and  came  from  the  schools 
into  life,  and  found,  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Slate  and  the  church,  objects  worthy  of  its 
activity.  Dead  forms,  as  well  as  the  dia- 
lectic art,  had  long  since  ceased  to  satisfy 
an  age  which  valued  speculation  only  in 
its  relations  to  practical  life.  (See  Phu 
losopky,]  Pohtical  writings  have  natu- 
rally been  extensively  read  in  a  time  of  so 
much  excitement.  Though  many  of  them 
could  not  but  trouble  or  revolt  impartial 
minds,  and  though  but  few  will  outlive 
the  times  in  which  they  originated,  yet 
they  have,  at  least,  tiie  merit  of  having 
produced  the  discussion  of  opposite  views. 


One  of  the  chief  sufaieelB  of  diBciKBMi, 
in  pohtical  writings,  has  been  the  quesiioB 
of  representative  constitutions,  which  were 
promised  at  the  time  when  the  Gentian 
princes  wished  to  rouse  the  wfa<^  popu- 
latioo,  to  dehver  the  country  from  the 
yoke  of  Napoleon.  The  promise  was  af- 
terwards evaded  in  most  of  the  larger 
states,  but  was  partially  fulfiUed  in  Wur- 
temberg,  Baden  and  Bavaria.  Amoo^tbe 
works  which  appeared  on  this  subject, 
was  Wangenheim's  Idet  der  StaaUverfiO' 
8ung»  Another  subject  of  interest  was 
the  murder  of  Kotzebue,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  political  inquisition  at  Metz. 
The  celebration  of  the  reformation  at  the 
Wartburg,bythe8mdentB  {eee  WarOnarg), 
afibrded  new  causes  of  controversy  hi- 
tweed  the  hberals,  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  adherents  of  the  old  syston  and  mer- 
cenary authors,  on  the  other.  Gorres,  in 
his  Europe  and  the  Revolution,  and  tier- 
many  and  the  Revolution,  displayed  with 
boldness  and  profoimd  views  the  system 
of  deception  practised  by  the  oppressors 
of  Europe  and  Germany.  The  feeling  of 
independence  among  the  Gennans^  kin- 
dled anew  by  a  victorious  war  against  for- 
eign domination,  gave  rise  to  new  re- 
searches into  the  liistoiy  of  the  country^nd 
to  associations  for  promoting  the  study. 
Such  was  the  socie^  e^iblisbed  at  Frank- 
fort on  the  Maine,  in  1818,  for  the  publica- 
tion of  historical  documents,  and  original 
writers  on  German  history  in  the  middle 
ages.  Other  early  documents  of  German 
history  were,  also,  diUgeutly  examined. 
Luden's  history  of  the  (^rmans  is  an  im- 
portant work.  Menzel  also  wrote  a  histo- 
ry of  Germany.  Whilst  recent  times  have 
been  accurately  described  by  Saalfeld, 
the  middle  ages,  so  often  depreciated  or 
overrated,  have  found  an  impartial  histori- 
an in  H.  LudeiL  Universal  history,  also, 
has  been  treated  with  great  learning,  hf 
Frederic  Christian  Schloeser,  and  the  pe- 
riod of  the  crusades  has  been  critically 
examined  by  Wilken.  Ancient  histoiy 
has  not  been  neglected.  Frederic  von 
Raumer^s  VorUsunf^  iiber  oUe  Gejf^Aie 
opened  a  new  method  of  investigation. 
In  particular,  the  study  of  the  ancient 
Gr^k  history  has  been  iUustrated,  in  ma- 
ny essential  points,  by  MfiUer  and  Kor- 
tum.  The  earlier  history  of  Rome  and 
Greece  has  received  new  Ught  from  the 
labors  of  Niebuhr  and  Wachsmuth.  The 
controversy  on  the  mythology  of  the  an- 
cient nations  has  been  carried  on  by  Creu- 
zer,  Moser,  Ritter,  Voss,  Hermaxm,  D. 
Muller,  Lobeck,  Baur,  and  others ;  and  so 
much,  at  least,  has  been  agreed  upon,— 
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that,  in  tFBcin^  back  all  the  Hellenic  Insd- 
tutioDB  to  India,  the  system  had  been  car- 
ried too  far,  in  some  instances.  L.  Wach- 
ler  has  continued  his  labors  on  the  l^istory 
of  literature.  On  the  history  of  ancient 
art,  with  particular  reference  to  lord  El- 
gin's marbles  and  the  remains  of  JEffL- 
netic  art,  Thiersch,'  Hirt,  Grotefend,  D. 
MCiller,  and  others,  have  distinguished 
themselves.  Btieghtz,  Busching,  Fioril- 
lo,  Moller,  Von  der  Hagen,  Joanna  Scho- 
penhauer, Waagen,  and  particularly  the 
brothers  Boisser6e,  have  contributed  to  il- 
lustrate the  history  of  ancient  German 
arL  Philology,  to  which  the  Germans 
have  always  been  particularly  devoted, 
has  not  been  neglected.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  mention  the  editions  of  the  clas- 
dcs,  by  various  scholars,  Ast  (Plato),  Pop- 
po  (Thucydides),  Bockh  (Pindar),  Her- 
mann (Sophocles),  Lobeck  (Phiynichus), 
Bothe  (Horace,  after  Fea),  Bekker  (Attic 
orators)^  Schdfier,  &c.,  and  the  transla- 
tions by  Thiersch  (Pindar),  J.  H.  Voss  (Ar- 
istophanes), Von  Knebel  (Lucretius),  and 
the  lexicographical  labors  of  J.  G.  Schnei- 
der, Passow,  Lunemann,  and  others;  and 
the  great  undertaking  of  the  Berlin  acade- 
my, the  Corpus  Biacript  Gr<Bc^  edited  by 
Bockh,  the  excellent  Latin  grammar  of 
Schneider,  &c  The  Oriental  languages 
and  literature  have  been  illustrated  by  the 
labors  of  Gesenius,  Von  Hammer,  Gorres 
(who  translated  the  Schah-Namah),  and 
others.  Hindoo  literature  has  been  culti- 
vated by  A.  W.  Schlegel,  J.  G.  L.  Kose- 
garten,  D.  Frank*,  and  Francis  Bopp.  The 
great  Encycloptedla  of  Ersch  and  Gruber 
may  furnish  future  times  with  a  standard 
of  the  cultivation  of  the  present  The 
biblio^phical  lexicon  of  Ebert  will  fill  a 
void  m  bibliography.  The  biographical 
work  of  Ersch  has  been  enlarged  and  im- 
proved, in  a  new  edition.  Among  the  pe- 
riodical publications,  the  Litteraturzeitun- 
gen  of  Halle  and  Jena,  the  GoUingen  ge- 
Uhrte  Anzeiger,  review  every  new  publica- 
tion of  importance.  The  Heiddbergher 
Jahrbftcher  der  LiUeratur,  Hermes^  and  the 
Wiener  Jahrbikher,  confine  themselves 
mor^  to  the  most  important  publica- 
tions. The  Ms  of  Oken  %vas  chiefly  re- 
markable as  the  representative  of  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  though  natural  philos^ 
phy,  politics,  voyages  and  discoveries 
were  discussed  m  it  with  much  ability. 
It  was  suppressed  by  the  government 
The  Morgenblatty  the  ZeUun^  fur  die  de- 
gmUe  WeUy  &c.,  are  calculated,  not  only  for 
amusement,  but  also  for  instruction  of  the 
cultivated  classes.  The  LUerarischen  Con- 
versathnsblaU  (published  since  1836)  pre- 
voi.  V.  40 


sents  the  opinions  of  all  literaiy  parties. 
There  is  one  journal,  called  BnUmmOj 
relating  to  Great  Britain,  and  two  reviews 
relating  to  America.  The  history  of  (Jer- 
man  literature  is  given  in  the  excellent 
lectures  of  Wachier  (Frankfort  on  the 
Maine,  1818,  2  vols.)  ( For  further  infor- 
mation on  subjects  of  German  Hterature, 
see  the  subseouent  divisions,  German  Prose 
and  German  Poetry.) 

German  Prose.  This  has  undergone 
more  numerous  changes  than  Grerman 
poetry.  The  first  attempts  at  composition 
in  GeiTTian  were  ti-anslations,  as  early  as 
tlie  lltli  century.  At  a  later  {jeriod,  many 
of  the  romantic  tales,  and  fragments  of  epic 
poetry,  were  translated  into  prose ;  but 
tliis  owed  its  complete  developement  mora 
particularly  to  some  mystical  tlieologians, 
of  whom  Tauler  (died  1361)  was  the  ear- 
nest and  the  most  distinguished.  He  him- 
self, however,  wrote  mostly  in  Latin ;  but 
his  sermons  were  written  down  by  his 
friends  in  German.  The  painter  Albert 
Diircr  (bom  1471,  died  1528)  used  tlie 
Gcnnan  in  his  works  on  fortification,  and 
on  the  proportions  of  the  human  figure. 
John  Tumiayr  (Aventinus),  in  his  histor- 
ical works,  Sebastian  Franke,  both  in  his 
historical  and  theological  writings,  and 
others,  wrote  before  Luther.  Luther,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  reformation  to  his 
death,  continued  to  improve  his  style,  and 
gave  to  the  literary  language,  the  High 
German,  which  had  been  formed  ami&t 
the  different  spoken  dialects,  authority  and 
grammatical  consistency.  The  mystical 
vtritings  of  Jacob  B6hme  enriched  the 
language  with  metaphysical  and  philo- 
sophical expressions,  whilst  Fischart, 
Schuppe,  and  other  satirical  writers,  gave 
it  hfe  and  point  The  writings  of  Abra- 
ham a  Sancta  Clara  (Megerle),  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  popular  style  of  preaching 
of  his  time,  are  full  of  wit,  imagination 
and  truth,  but  are  coarse  and  undignified. 
The  thirty  years*  war  was  followed  by  a 

Esriod  of  baroariBm,  in  which  the  German 
nguase  was  a  corrupt  medley  of  foreign 
wonls  fi-om  the  ancient  and  modem  lan- 
guages, particularly  the  French.  Tlie 
bnffuage  of  the  learned  was  Latin,  that 
of  the  courts  was  French.  German  sur- 
vived only  in  the  pulpit  and  in  society. 
Thomaaius  revived  the  use  of  the  vernac- 
ular tongue  in  scientific  works.  From 
this  period,  a  gradual  improvement  of  tlie 
German  language  is  perceptible,  notwith- 
standing the  Gallomania  of  Frederic  the 
Great  and  his  court,  until  its  complete 
triumph  in  the  hands  of  Leasing.  Two 
circumstances  rmdered  this  difficult  The 
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hnguage  wag  behind  society  in  refine- 
ment, as  the  French  was  the  language 
of  courts  and  the  higher  classcR,  and 
there  was  never  any  room  for  political  or 
forensic  eloquence.  There  were  only 
three  fields  fortheprose  style— sacred  elo- 
quence, works  of  nction,  and  the  language 
of  science.  Pulpit  eloquence  was  restored 
to  its  dignity  by  Laurence  Mosheinii  bom 
1094,  died  1755.  He  was  followed  by  a 
series  of  pulpit  orators — Sack,  Jerusalem, 
Cramer,  Spalding,  Gieseke,  J.  A.  Schlegel, 
ZoUikofier,  Teller,  Stunn,  Rcinhard, 
Marezol,  Aminon,  Niemeyer,  Haiistein, 
Ribbeck,  Stolz,  LafBer,  Draseke,  Hanns, 
Krummacher,  Sailer,  Schleierinacher,  De 
Wette,  Sc hatter,  Tzschimer  and  otliers, 
many  of  whom  are  highly  distinguished  in 
odier  branches  of  literature.  The  elegant 
prose  literature,  and  in  particular  die  Ger- 
man novel,  had  been  improved  by  die  en- 
deavors of  Gottsched,  and  tlie  many  critical 
journals  of  his  time.  Ilaller  published  his 
Uaong,  and  other  political  novels,  and  Gel- 
lert  his  Life  of  the  Swedish  Countess  O. — 
the  first  example  of  a  representation  of  do- 
mestic life.  At  die  same  time,  he  improved 
the  epistolary  style.  The  novels  of  Richard- 
son were  translated  into  German  by  Dusch. 
Hermes  wrote  many  successful  works  in 
the  style  of  Richardson.  The  novel  be- 
came the  favorite  branch  of  the  German 
authors,  for  the  purposes  of  amusement, 
or  of  moral,  philosophical  and  political 
instruction.  Engel,  £.  J.  M(iller,  ^ficolai, 
Sebaldus  Nothanker,  A.  G.  Meissner,  J. 
H.  Jung,  F.  Schultz,  are  interesting  novel- 
ists. Naubhard  and  Fessler  wrote  histor- 
ical novels,  whilst  Miller's  Sigwart  was 
distinguished  for  its  excessive  sentimen- 
tality. Aug.  Lafontaine  followed  his  first 
interesting  and  original  novels  with  an 
endless  flood  of  inferior  imitations  of  the 
first.  Jacob!  and  Fries  wrote  philosophical 
novels.  Doctor  Jung  published  rehgious 
novels  and  tales ;  Pestalozzi,  a  tale  called 
Lienhand  and  Gertrude.  F.  Klingcr  is 
a  satirical  novelist  Though  Wieland^s 
Greek  heroes  and  heroines  frequently 
philosophize,  they  do  it  widi  an  Attic 
grace,  and  generally  with  Attic  wit  He 
gave  to  the  stiff  prose  of  his  time  die  ease 
and  beauty  of  nature,  though  he  often 
wrote  widi  too  much  negligence.  Gothe, 
after  his  Sorrows  of  Werther  had  power- 
fiiUy  excited  the  sentimentality  of  that 
period,  gave,  in  his  WUhdm  Meister,  to  die 
most  various  situations  of  life  a  liigh  poet- 
ical interest,  by  die  spirit  widi  which  he 
analyzed  and  harmoniously  arranged  their 
elements,  and  by  the  rich  simplicity  of  his 
language.    Ho  is  a  master  in  nairative 


and  descriptive  prose.  Jean  Paul  Fred- 
erich  Richter  overflows  with  wit  and  ori- 
ginal humor.  Virmous  enthusiasm  and 
die  tenderest  love  of  mankind  bfeatbe 
from  his  deep  reflections,  as  wefl  as  fiora 
his  charming  details  of  humble  life,  and 
his  attacks  on  the  crimes  and  follies  of  our 
tune.  Novalis  expressed  his  mystical 
feelings,  in  the  novel  Hewrich  von  'Ofter- 
dingen,  in  inspired  language,  full  of  roman- 
tic simplicity.  'Wagner  gave  philosc^hiGal 
views  and  picturesque  situations  of  life, 
in  a  dignified  and  animated  style.  Thum- 
nicl  and  Clauren  were  two  writers  of  a 
sentimental  and  witty,  but  gracefiil  firivol- 
ity.  While  Charies  Hoftmanngave  vent, 
in  comic  and  passionate  description,  to  his 
sparkling  humor  and  his  feverish  mebn- 
clioly,  Theresa  von  Hubcr  described,  in 
die  most  refined  language,  the  mannen 
of  the  higher  classes  and  of  religious  sec(& 
Carolina  von  Pichler  is  also  to  be  mention- 
ed as  an  elegant  and  highly  interesting 
authoress.  Besides  these,  there  is  a  num- 
ber of  very  interesting  novels,  of  as  daSa- 
ent  a  tendency  as  the  style  and  the  talents 
of  the  authors  are  various,  the  names  of 
which  cannot  be  mentioned  here.  The 
mass  of  the  terrible  stories  of  knisfata, 
ghosts  and  robbers,  which  used  to  fill  tbe 
circulating  libraries,  and  the  imaginatioii 
of  the  middle  classes  of  tfaders,  must 
not  be  forgotten.  Spiess  and  Cramerwere 
two  of  the  principal  writers  of  woiks  of 
this  class.  The  scientific  and  critical 
German  prose  writers  are  mentioned  rai- 
der the  articles  German  Liieraiwrt,  Ger- 
man Criticismy  &c.  (See,  also,  the  article 
Philosophy,  in  a  subsequent  volume.) 
There  remain  to  be  mentioned  the  authors 
distinguished  by  theur  style  as  historical 
writers — Spitder,  Heeren,  Eichhora,  Joh. 
Miiller,  Joh.  N.  Voigt,  Posselt,  Schilkr, 
Woltmann,  Plank,  Luden,  Politz;  as 
philosophical  writers,  Kant,  Heidenreicfa, 
Fichte  (in  particidar  in  his  addresses  to 
the  Grerman  nation),  Schelling  (for  in- 
stance, his  Discourse  on  the  I&Ution  of 
Nature  to  the  Plastic  Art),  Friedrich  Hein- 
rich  Jacobi,  StefiTens  ( On  die  Present 
Age),  Winckelmann  (died  1768),  Jiisftis 
Moser  (died  1794),  Helf."  Peter  Stm 
(died  1799),  Johann  Kasp.  Lavater  ((Ued 
1801),  George  Forster,  traveller  and  polit- 
ical writer,  Lichtenberg,a  man  of  striking 
wit  and  a  caustic  mind,  best  known  by 
his  illustrations  of  Hogarth's  caricatures, 
Sulzer  (died  1779,  audior  of  die  Theoiy 
of  the  Fine  Arts),  Thorn.  Abbt  (died 
1776),  Garve  (died  1798),  Moses  Mendels- 
sohn, but,  above  all,  Lessing,  tbe  two 
Schlegels,  in  particular  A.  W.  Schlegel, 
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K6ppeii,  the  truly  popular  Claudius 
(Wandsbecker  Bote),  Voes,  Amdt,  Grorres 
and  otliers;  in  the  proper  oratoiy  style, 
Gedike,  Niemeyer,  Jacobs,  Delbriick ;  in 
the  treatment  of  particular  branches  of 
science,  Feuerbach,  Zacharia ;  in  the  pic- 
turesque description  of  nature,  Humboldt, 
Ziinmermann. 

German  Podry.  If  under  the  name 
German  poetry,  we  include  all  the  poetical 
productions  of  the  nation,  from  tlie  earli- 
est time  to  the  present  day,  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  describe  it  by  any  general  tenn,  as 
its  tendencies  have  been  so  different  at 
different  times.  But  excluding  every  thing 
foreign,  every  mere  accidental  modifica- 
tion, we  shall  find  that  German  poetry  is 
characterized  by  depth  of  feeling,  truth, 
and  a  reflecting  spirit,  clothed  in  a  strong, 

Picturesque  and  expressive  language, 
'he  history  of  German  poetry  may  oe  di- 
vided into  three  periods,  according  to  the 
divisions  made  in  art.  German  literature. 

I.  The  heroic  songs  of  the  ancient 
Gennans,  of  which  Tacitus  speaks,  are 
lost  They  served  as  chronicles  to  a  na- 
tion ignoront  of  tlie  art  of  writing,  and 
preserved  the  memory  of  their  heroes  and 
princes.  It  has  been  conjectured,  that 
the  songs  which  Charlemagne  caused  to  be 
collected  and  written  out,  were  of  this 
kind,  but  without  sufficient  grounds.  If 
any  of  those  productions  are  extant,  the 
fragment  from  the  song  of  Hildebrand, 
published  by  the  brothers  Grimm,  from  a 
manuscript  in  Cassel  (1812),  must  be 
reckoned  among  them.  During  the  pe- 
riod immediately  succeeding  the  mtroduc- 
tion  of  Christianity  into  Grennany,  Ger- 
man poetry  consisted  merely  of  transla- 
tions and  paraphrases  from  the  Bible,  val- 
uable only  as  monuments  of  the  language. 
Ottfried's  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  in 
rhyme,  written  in  the  time  of  Louis  the 
German,  is  the  most  important  of  these 

« biblical  iK)ema.  The  earliest  German  bal- 
lad celebrates  the  victory  of  Louis  III, 
king  of  Neustria,  over  die  Normans  (881). 
From  the  time  of  the  emperor  Henry  IV, 
we  have  the  hymn  in  honor  of  his  tutor, 

^  St  Anno,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  in  the 
dialect  of  the  ^ower  Rhine.  In  the  other 
poems  which  we  have  mentioned,  the 
Upper  German  dialect,  particularly  the 
Franconian,  prevails. 

II.  The  rcign  of  the  Suabian  emperors 
of  the  Hohenstaufen  family  is  included 
in  the  first  diviskm  of  this  period.  It  is 
the  age  of  the  poetry  of  chivalry  and  of 
tlie  Alinnesinc^eis,  and  is  usually  called  the 
Suabian  age^  in  the  history  of*^  poetry,  on 
account  of  the  Suabian  origin,  both  of 


the  Hohenstaufen  emperors  and  the  best 
poets  of  the  time,  and  on  account  of  the 
universal  prevalence  of  the  Suabian  dia- 
lect, which  was  the  richest  and  most  cul- 
tivated, as  the  language  of  poetry.  The 
increasing  cultivation  of  Germany,  aris- 
ing from  the  growing  wealth  which  com- 
merce and  foreign  conquests  had  pro- 
duced; its  connexions  with  Italy  and 
France,  in  particular,  from  the  time  of 
the  residence  of  Frederic  Barbarossa  in 
Provence;  the  crusades,  which  kindled 
the  spirit  of  chivalry  to  a  romantic  enthu- 
siasm ;  the  taste  for  the  arts  cherished  by 
the  Hohenstaufen  race,— combined  with 
other  causes  to  promote  the  rapid  devel- 
opemeut  of  poetry  in  this  period.  German 
emperors  and  princes  were  themselves 
Minnesingers  (q.  v.);  their  courts  resound- 
ed with  the  notes  of  wanderine  minstrels, 
and  poetical  games  alternated  with  tour- 
naments. The  example  of  the  princes 
was  imitated  by  the  nobles,  and  poetry 
thus  became  an  essential  element  in  the 
life  of  the  higher  classes.  The  series  of 
Minnesingers,  Uiat  is,  amatory  poets,  begins 
with  Henry  of  Veldeck  (1170};  and  the 
names  of  almost  300  poets,  wno,  during 
this  short  period,  san^  of  love,  the  ladies, 
and  the  honors  of  kmghthood,  are  known 
to  us.  A  collection  made  by  Rudigervon 
Manessa,  in  1313,  contains  the  works  of 
140  of  them  (Zurich,  175&-^59,  2  voisi, 
4to).  The  most  celebrated  are  Wolf- 
ram of  Eschenbacli,  Walter  von  der  Vo-» 
gelweide,  Heniy  of  Oflerdingen,  Hart- 
inann  of  Aue,  Ulric  of  Licbtenstein, 
Godfrey  of  Strasburg ;  and  one  of  the  lat- 
est is  Comtid  of  Wtirtzburg.  Most  of 
the  Minnesingers  confined  themselves  to 
the  subject  which  their  name  denotes. 
They  sung  of  love  and  of  theu:  ladies  in 
lyric  strains,  full  of  delicate,  deep  and  ani- 
mated feeling,  and,  at  the  same  time,  with 
few  exceptions,  with  great  purity  of  feel- 
ing. Many  of  them  also  wrote  epics. 
The  national  tales  are  oflen  wrought 
from  traditions  of  the  old  times  of  pagan- 
ism, and  relate  to  the  storms  and  wander- 
ings of  the  nation,  at  the  period  of  the 
overthrow  of  the  Western  Empire.    The 

Erincipal  heroes  of  these  stories  are  Atti- 
i,  the  king  of  the  Huns,  and  Theodoric, 
king  of  the  Ostrogoths.  The  principal 
poems  of  this  kind  are  the  JVleMungen- 
lied  (q.  v.),  a  romantic  epic  of  great  merit, 
both  in  regard  to  the  plan  and  execution ; 
and  the  Heldenbwh  (q.  v.),  composed  by 
different  authors,  and  founded  on  tradi- 
tions of  tiie  highest  antiquity.  The  for- 
eign materials  are  mostly  of  Proven9al, 
Norman  and  British  origin.    They  consist 
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of  tradidoDfl  rektiiiff  to  Charimiiagiie  and 
hk  paladins,  and  King  Arthur  and  his 
round  table,  and  the  «a»  gmd  (the  plate 
from  which  the  Savior  ate  the  last  supper, 
and  which  afterwards  received  his  blood). 
Among  the  poenis  of  this  series,  are 
Wolfram  of  Eschenbach's  Marksraf  von 
Mtrbonne,  TUurd  and  Parcivai;  God- 
frey of  Strasburg's  Tristan  ;  Ilartmanu's 
/lAnn,  and  many  others.  Tiie  Roman 
and  Greek  antiquity  and  history  also  fur- 
nished materials,  which  were,  however, 
arrayed  in  the  dress  of  modern  chivalry. 
Henry  of  Veldeck's  Eimd,  and  tlie 
Trojan  War,  by  Conrad  of  Wiirtzburg, 
are  of  this  kind.  With  Rodol  ph  of  Ilaps- 
burg,  and  the  turbulent  times  of  feudal 
violence,  began  the  decline  of  genuine 
chivahy  in  Germany,  and  of  the  poeti-y 
which  sprang  from  it  and  was  depcndeut 
on  it  In  the  period  of  tronsitiou  from 
the  poetry  of  the  Minnesingers,  and  of 
chivalry,  to  that  of  tlie  Mastcrsingers  and 
of  civic  life,  are  found  some  didactic  and 
satirical  works,  as  Der  Rennar  of  Hugh  of 
Iiymberg  (in  1300),  and  the  fhbles  of 
Boner,  entitled  Der  EdeUtein  (l^U). 
About  the  middle  of  the  14th  century, 
the  schools  of  the  Mastcrsingers  were 
formed,  particularly  in  the  cities  of  Meutz, 
Nuremberg  and  Strasburg.  These  schools 
partook  of  the  nature  of  academies  and 
of  guUdSf  and  the  art  of  poetiy  degenera- 
ted to  a  mere  mechanical  labor.  Never- 
theless, there  were,  among  the  Master- 
singers,  men  like  Hans  Sachs,  and  before 
him,  Hans  Rosennlut  and  Hans  Folz, 
who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  German 
theatre.  Hans  Sachs  (1494—1576),  per- 
haps the  most  fertile  of  poets,  excepting 
the  Spaniard,  Lope  de  Vega,  was  the  most 
distinguished.  The  peri<xl  of  the  Master- 
singers,  in  general,  displays  much  comic 
and  satiric  humor.  The  celebrated  satir- 
ical poems  of  this  period  were,  at  the  same 
time,  effects  and  causes  of  the  great  in- 
tellectual fermentation  which  resulted  in 
the  reformation.  Among  them  are  distin- 
guished Renard  tlie  Fox,  by  Henry  of 
Alckmaer  ;  the  JVbrrcnwfc^  (Ship  of 
Fools),  by  Sebasdan  Brand;  Thomas 
Mumer^s  JSTtarrenbeichwSrung  (Conspir- 
acy of  Fools),  and  SchdUnzunJl,  Rollen- 
hagen's  FVoBdim&uOer^  and  the  writings  of 
John  Fischart  Unconnected  with  these 
schools  are  many  popular  songs,  produc- 
ed in  the  13th  century,  which,  from  the 
variety  of  their  subiects,  relating  to  all  the 
ranks,  feelings  and  situations  of  life  in 
those  times,  and  their  spirit,  Uvehness, 
boldness  and  gayety,  present  a  phenome- 
non in  hteranire.    In  the  14th  and  15th 


centuries,  singing  and  musie  had  become 
a  necessary  amusement  of  the  Geiman 
people.  This  produced  a  popular  PoetiT, 
which  spread  through  all  dasses  or  socie- 
ty, and  superseded,  in  some  measure,  the 
degenerate  productions  of  the  Master- 
singers  ;  as  instances,  may  be  mentioiied 
the  excellent  war  songs  of  Veit  Weber. 
In  the  17th  century,  the  revival  of  learo- 
ing,  and  the  decline  of  the  national  pros- 
perity, were  equally  injurious  to  this  kind 
of  poeUy.  In  the  15th  and  16th  centu- 
ries, epic  poetry  began  to  assume  an  alle- 
gorical and  historical  character,  as,  for  in- 
stance, Melcliior  Ffinzing's  Teutrdamk  (of 
which  the  emperor  Maximilian  I  is  the 
hero),  and  to  approach  the  form  of  the 
romance.  Ballads  had  already  become 
distinct  from  tlie  longer  romantic  poems, 
and  gave  rise  to  those  popular  books,  Die 
Mdimne^  MagahtUy  the  reading  of  which 
is  the  delight  of  the  lower  elates  at  the 
present  day ;  and  to  which  have  been  add- 
ed later  original  productions,  as  the  &- 
mous  7^  EulenspiegeL     (See  EvUn^- 

III.  The  third  period  of  German  poe- 
try commences  witli  Luther,  not  so  much 
on  account  of  his  poetry  as  on  account 
of  his  influence  as  the  creator  of  a  new 
German  language.  As  a  religious  poet, 
he  stands  between  tliisaud  tlie  former  pe- 
riod. His  hymns  are  animated  and  vigor- 
ous ;  his  images  are  taken  from  the  Bible; 
his  poetical  style  and  language  he  fonned 
himself,  and  took  the  materials,  not  so 
much  from  any  preceding  poetry  as  from 
the  circumstances  of  liis  country  at  tbe 
time.  With  him  began  a  series  of  sacred 
]>oetry,  which  for  a  long  time  was  unaf- 
fected by  the  influences  of  profane  poetry. 
Melissus  Andrea  and  Weckherlin  were  the 
earliest  writers  of  the  new  school  The 
latter  entertained  the  design  of  transform* 
ing  the  poetry  of  his  country.  He  intro- 
duced the  Alexandrine  vei^se.  At  tbe  head 
of  the  first  Silesian  school  was  Marda 
OpitE,  of  Boberfeld  (bom  at  Buntzlau, 
1579,  died  1699).  He  endeavored  to  sup- 
ply by  correcmess  what  he  wanted  in 
mventive  genius,  and,  in  this  respect,  was  of 
service  to  the  language.  The  ancient  clas- 
sics were  his  models ;  yet  he  was  content- 
ed with  imitating  the  French,  and  their 
imitators,  the  Dutch  poets.  He  introduced 
the  use  of  quantity,  instead  of  framing  bis 
veisee  merely  with  reference  to  the  num- 
ber of  syllables.  As  he  is  not  without 
richness  of  imagery  and  warmth  of  feel- 
ing, his  lyrical  poems  contributed,  not- 
withstanding his  fabe  taate,  to  revive  and 
enrich  German  poetiy.    Among  his  nu- 
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merous  fi>lk>w6rs,  many  of  whom  are  re- 
ligious poetSy  the  most  diatinguished  are 
Paul  Flemming  (1606—40),  Sim.  Dach 
(1605—59),  A.  Tscheminff  (1611—59), 
Paul  Gerhard  (1606—76),  F.  von  Logau 
(1604-55),  A-Giyphius  (1616-46),  John 
test  (1607—67),  George  Pliil.  Haradorfer 
ond  Job.  KlaL  the  founders  of  the  Order 
of  Flowers.  The  30  years'  war  destroyed, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  German  national 
character  and  feeling.  In  the  midst  of  its 
desolation  appeared  two  poets,  full  of  pat- 
riotism and  mystical  enthusiasm,  both 
Jetiuita.  The  first,  Jacob  fiaIde(160a—G2), 
wrote  in  Latin  verse ;  the  other,  Frederic 
Spee,  published  his  poems  m  German, 
under  die  tide  Tndz  NachligaU*  In  this 
period,  a  number  of  poetical  societies  were 
established;  for  uistance.  Die  fruchlhriri' 

ftndt  (the  fniit  bearing),  founded  1616, 
y  prince  Louis  of  Anbait ;  the  Order  of 
Flowers,  the  Shepherds  of  die  Pegnitz, 
establislied  1644,  at  Nuremberg,  and  oth- 
ers, most  of  which  aimed  at  the  improve- 
ment and  unity  of  the  language,  iwd  the 
reformation  of  poetry,  but  eventually  de- 
jgenerated  into  petty  pedantry  and  afibcta- 
tion.  Widi  the  second  Silesiau  school, 
an  affected  imitation  of  foreign  taste,  f>ar- 
ticularly  of  the  French,  degraded  German 
poetry  to  the  lowest  degree.  Christian 
Hofimann,  of  Hoffmannswaldau  (1618— 
79),  a  poet  of  some,  wit,  but  without  gen- 
uine fueling,  introduced  the  conceits  of 
Marino  and  similar  poetastei-s  to  the  admi- 
ration of  his  contemporaries.  His  poetry 
is  bombastic,  impure  and  empty  ;  he  en- 
deavored to  hide  his  want  of  genuine 
feelmg  by  a  revolting  sentimentality.  The 
same  false  taste  also  wasted  die  poetical 
talents  of  Daniel  Gaspar  von  Lohenstein 
(1635—83),  to  whom  fire  and  originality 
cannot  be  denied,  notwithstanding  his 
conceited  and  antithetical  style.  His  nov- 
el Arminius  and  Thusndda  unites  uncom- 
mon viffor  with  the  greatest  faults  of  his 
tima  llis  imitatora  are  distinguished  by 
exaggeration  and  affected  sentimentality ; 
as,  for  instance,  Henry  Anseln^  von  Zieg- 
ler  (1663—97),  author  of  the  Matic  Ba- 
nise.  This  mania  lasted  till  the  middle 
of  the  18th  century,  and'was  ineffectually 
opposed  by  die  satire  of  Wemike  and 
others.  It  was  followed  by  a  flood  of  stale 
and  uisipid  occasional  poems,  among  the 
authors  of  which,  the  baron  Canitz  (1654 
— 99),  Neukirch,  Besser,  &c.,  were  cele^ 
brat^  in  their  time.  Only  a  genius  like 
that  of  the  unfortunate  Gunther,  was  able 
to  sustain  itself  above  the  general  deluge. 
Crottsched  endeavored  to  purify  the  lan-^ 
guage  from  foreign  additions;  but,  on  the* 


other  hand,  he  deprived  poetry  of  hfe,  by 
placing  its  chief  merit  in  smoothness  and 
clearness,  in  the  French  taste.  He  was 
soon  opposed  by  the  Swiss,  Bodmer  and 
Breitinger,  who  were  animated  by  the 
great  minds  of  antiquity  and  the  spirit  of 
English  poetry,  and  who  endeavored  to 
revive  the  German  poetry  of  the  middle 
ages.  Albert  von  Haller  supported  this 
school  by  his  vigorous  poems,  abounding 
in  thought  Gottsched^  school  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Leipsic  association  of  young- 
er poets  and  authors,  some  of  whom  are 
to  be  mentioned  as  die  heralds  of  the 
golden  age  of  German  poetir ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, J.  A.  Cramer  (died  17881  Chr. 
Furchtegott  Gellert  (died  1769),  widi  hia 
fables  and  sacred  hymns ;  G.  W,  Rabener 
(died  1770),  known  by  his  satires ;  F.  W. 
Gleim  (died  1803),  more  successful  in  his 
war  songs  than  in  his  anacreontics ;  Chr. 
F.  von  Kleist  (died  1759),  I.  P.  Uz  (died 
1796),  F.  W.  Zacharia  (died  1777),  a  sa- 
tirical poet,  not  without  wit  and  imagina- 
tion. Frederic  von  Hagedom  (died  1754) 
was  distinguished  for  an  easy  and  natural 
style  and  refined  taste ;  Solomon  Gessner, 
die  creator  of  a  new  idyllic  poetry,  was 
characterized  by  simplicity  and  innocence, 
and  a  taste  for  the  beauties  of  nature.  The 
revolution  was  finally  effected  chiefly  by 
three  men,  unlike  each  other  in  eveiy 
respect,  except  in  their  just  esteem  for 
antiquity,  and  an  independence  and  orig- 
inality of  genius  ;  diey  were  Lessing, 
Klopstock  and  Wieland.  G.  F.  Lessing 
(born  1729,  died  1781),  with  his  clear, 
classical  understanding,  exposed  foreign 
and  native  absurdities  in  taste,  and  exhib- 
ited, in  his  own  productions,  an  example 
of  the  manner  in  which  original  thoughts 
adopt  approjiriate  forms,  without  imita- 
tion of  any  kind.  He  is  die  founder  of 
the  national  German  drama,  and  of  Ger- 
man criticism.  F,  G.  Klopstock  waa 
taught  by  the  ancients,  diat  there  is  no 
true  poetiT  widiout  patriotism  and  relig^ 
ion ;  the  former  he  derived  fh)m  the  Ger- 
man history  of  earlv  times ;  widi  the  lat- 
ter he  was  inspired  by  the  holiest  and 
highest  conceptions  of  Christianity,  which 
produced  his  Messitu.  He  also  used  the 
perfect  metrical  forms  of  the  ancients,  and 
imparted  to  his  native  language  a  high  de« 
gree  of  dignity  and  correctness.  Chris* 
tian  M.  Wieland  (bom  1733,  died  1812), 
an  imitator  neither  of  the  Attic  style,  nor 
of  the  French  taste,  called  to  his  aid  the 
genius  of  grace,  which  inspues  the  fiw- 
mer,  and  the  natural  facihty  which  pre- 
vails in  the  latter,  to  give  eflTect  to  the  cre- 
ations of  hia  own  rich  and  inezhauatible 
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imaginfttion.  His  muse,  though  often  sen- 
sual, often  veiboee,  is  ftill  of  natural  grace 
and  warm  feeling.  He  contributed  a  great 
deal  to  give  to  the  Grerman  language  a 
grelater  pliability  and  ease.  The  introduc- 
tion of  Shakspeare  into  Germany  could 
not  but  produce  a  decisive  influence,  after 
^e  revival  of  a  taste  for  the  earlier  Grer- 
man poetry  and  the  old  English  ballads. 
The  growing  romantic  tendency  mani- 
fested itself  in  many  poets  of  the  Gottin- 
gen-Union,  as  it  was  C4illed,  in  the  ballads 
of  BGrger,  the  elegies  of  Holty  and  in 
the  poems  of  the  cowits  of  Stolberg.  The 
latter,  however,  showed  the  influences  of 
Homer  and  the  Greek  tragedians.  Their 
friend  Voss  (bom  1751)  was  unibrtimate 
enough  to  forget,  in  his  love  for  the  an- 
cient classical  poetry,  that  its  chief  merit 
consists  in  its  living  spirit,  and  accommo- 
dation to  the  character  of  their  tunes ;  but 
his  translations  of  Homer  improved  the 
metre  and  displayed  the  richness  of  the 
German  language,  and  his  idvllic  poetry, 
though  often  unnatural  in  its  Crreek  dress, 
is  not  wanting  in  dignity  and  beauty. 
Herder,  Schiller  and  Gothe  next  appear 
on  the  German  Parnassus.  Herder's  ro- 
mantic poetry  was  drawn  from  every 
time  and  nation.  Witness  his  translation 
of  Bolde,  his  Cid,  his  Voices  of  the  Na- 
tions, his  Legends,  as  well  as  the  poetry  in 
his  critical  and  other  works.  Schiller 
followed  the  ideas  of  Klopstock,  but  he 
l^ve  them  shape  and  body.  His  inspira- 
tion, instead  of  pervading  the  distant 
heavens,  and  representing  the  conversa- 
tions of  God  and  the  seraphs,  exhibited 
the  struggle  of  human  virtue  and  human 
will  with  life  and  fate.  His  ideals  are  as 
holy  and  elevated  as  Klopstock^s,  but  they 
appear  clothed  in  reality  and  truth.  It 
hAS  been  objected  to  him  that  the  poetical 
18  too  often  lost  in  the  philosophical.  In 
German  tragedy,  his  dramatical  works  ore 
undoubtedly  the  first  In  comparing 
Gothe  with  Wieland,  we  hardly  find  any 
other  points  of  resemblance  than  their 
grace  and  fulness,  their  liveliness  and 
ease;  but,  in  Wieland,  tliis  appears  to 
be  owing  principally  to  the  happy  tem- 
per of  the  poet,  and  his  continual  study 
of  Greek  and  French  models,  while,  in 
Gothe,  it  is  owing  to  the  strength  witii 
which  his  bold  and  penetrating  spirit  per- 
vades the  unlimited  variety  of  nature  and 
the  hidden  recesses  of  the  human  heart ; 
to  the  harmony  with  which  his  rich  and 
refined  feeling  echoes  every  voice,  every 
movement  of  the  living  world,  and  finds, 
in  his  bright  and  abundant  imagination, 
the  means  of  the  most  simple  and  strik- 


ing representation.  One  thing,  however, 
is  wanting  in  Gothe's  productions.  He 
does  not  set  forth  strongly  tiie  moral  dig- 
nity of  man,  the  power  with  which  hjs 
spirit  opposes  the  accidents  of  life.  The 
varied  play  of  human  passion  he  portrajs 
in  a  masterly  manner.  With  these  gr»t 
names,  the  age  has  produced  many  other 
poets,  of  whom  we  wifl  mention  only  the 
most  eminent,  or  those  who  had  at  least 
their  period  of  distinction.  Matthison 
charmed  by  his  tender  pictures  of  nature. 
The  poetry  of  Salis  was  more  vigorous. 
Tiedge  is  known  by  his  Urama,  in  ax 
cantos ;  A.  Schlegel,  by  his  excellent  !nuis> 
lations  of  Shakfi^arc,  and  Calderou,  and 
many  original  pieces  of  much  merit; 
Claudius,  by  his  popular  songs  and  re- 
ligious hymns.  Of  the  humor,  wit,  ge- 
nius and  virtue  of  Jean  Paul  Friederich 
Richter,  Menzel  says  rightly,  ^  No  one  had 
so  much  power  to  do  ill,  and  no  one  was 
in  fact  so  pious  and  childlike.''  Lud^ig 
Tieck  possesses  poetical  resources  hardly 
inferior  to  Gotiie's ;  and  his  productions, 
moreover,  are  distinguished  for  virtue  and 
purity  as  well  as  for  poetical  spirit  He  is, 
moreover,  one  of  the  most  learned  com- 
mentators on  Shakspeare.  Novalis,  to 
whom  the  world  was  one  great  poem, 
wrote  sacred  hymns  of  the  most  intense 
feeling  and  tlie  highest  spirit  Ernest 
Schu£e,  at  an  early  age,  was  the  author  of 
two  romantic  epic  poems,  tiie  Unchanted 
Rose  and  Cecilia.  Full  of  the  spirit  of 
the  war  of  independence,  in  which  he 
lived  and  died,  was  tlie  patriotic  Tlieodore 
Komer,  so  celebrated  tor  his  war  songs 
and  his  tragedies,  which  breathe  the  spirit 
of  Schiller,  as  well  as  for  his  chi^-alrous 
death.  (See  Komer,)  Max.  von  Schen- 
kendorf  was,  like  him,  a  patriotic  and 
productive  poet;  Friederich  Riickert,  a 
poet  of  the  most  refined  and  abundant 
imagination;  Ludwig  Uhland,  a  genius 
deep,  rich  and  unassuming:  his  poenas 
breathe  the  true  spirit  of  romance.  He 
endeavored  to  make  German  tragedy 
more  national  Amon^  the  romantic 
modem  poets  is  also  distmguished  Gusta- 
vus  Sch\vab.  Gries  and  Streckfuss  have 
become  celebrated  as  translators  of  Tasso 
and  Dante.  As  dramatic  poets,  we  mav 
mention,  besides  those  already  named, 
Werner  and  MQllner,  Grillparzer,  Hou- 
wald,  Aufi[enbei^,  Klingemann,  Raupach, 
Immerman;  in  comedies  and  operaa^ 
Mahlmann,  Von  Maltitz,  Ohlenschlager 
(a  Dane),  Weissenthum,  Steigentesch, 
Schmidt,  Heinrich  von  Kleist,  Schutz. 
The  dnunatical  muse  of  Kotzebue  was 
fertile,  but  without  digni^,  and  fi:^uently 
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without  good  morob.  liHand  was  the 
author  of  numerouB  fiunily  piecea 
Whe^er  the  Germans  have  a  national 
theatre  has  been  doubted  by  many  even 
among  tliemselves.  It  seems,  mdeed,  that, 
XkoCwitbstandmg  the  many  excellent  dra- 
matic works  which  they  have  produced, 
the  difference  in  their  form  And  spirit  in- 
dicate a  deficiency  in  the  causes  which 
should  give  the  stamp  of  nationality  to 
the  productions  of  the  German  theatre. 
That  community  of  feeling  and  spirit  in 
a  nation,  which  are  necessary  to  give  a 
strongly  marked  character  of  individuali- 
ty to  its  drama,  are  difficult  to  be  found 
amid  the  political  division  of  die  present 
time.  The  sources  of  common  niterest 
must  be  looked  for  in  the  earlier  history 
of  Germany,  under  the  emperors,  and  in 
the  middle  ages.  But  the  attempts  which 
have  been  made  by  Uhland  and  others 
are  too  few  and  too  recent  to  enable  us  to 
judge  of  the  prospect  of  their  success. 
A  fevr  words  remain  to  be  said  on  the 
sacred  poetry  of  the  Germans.  During 
all  the  aberrations  and  changes  of  taste  in 
the  other  branches  of  poetry,  this  one  has 
retained  its  dignity,  except,  perhaps,  in 
the  controversial  period  of  the  Protestant 
church  succeeding  the  reformation,  when 
doctrinal  distinctions  formed  the  subject 
of  a  great  number  of  hymns.  After  the 
Catholic  poetry  of  the  middle  ages,  which 
was  wiitten  mostly  in  Latin  verse,  but 
often  presented  the  most  beautiful  exhibi- 
tions of  devout  feeling,  the  later  sacred 
poetry  begins  with  the  vigorous  and  pious 
accents  of  Luther.  Paul  Gerhard  (lo07 — 
1676)  produced  hymns  full  of  fcebng  and 
deep  piety.  Erdmann  Neuermeister  in 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  Klop- 
stock,  Lavater,  Gellert,  Schubart,  Cramer, 
Claudius  Niemeyer,  Herder,  form  a  series 
of  sacred  poets.  Besides  these,  there  is  a 
large  number  of  others,  particularly  in  the 
first  period  of  Protestantism.  In  the  firat 
part  of  the  18th  century,  there  were  more 
than  33,000  hymns  in  the  German  lan- 
guage, by  more  than  500  authors.  The 
essence  of  deep  religious  inspiration  seems 
to  breathe  in  the  religious  poems  of  No- 
valis. 

German  CrUicism,  German  literature 
IS  tndy  die  child  of  the  nation.  Their 
political  and  civil  constitution  was  given 
to  the  Germans  by  their  princes  and  the 
events  of  histoiy ;  their  spiritual  life  they 
created  themselves.  A  literary  court  of 
justice,  universally  acknowledged  as  the 
acadimie  Franpcdae  in  France,  was  incon- 
sistent with  the  numerous  political  divis- 
ions of  Germany.  No  standard  of  &ahion, 


no  courtly  rules,  ever  held  dominion  ov«r 
their  literature,  and  limited  the  authors  to 
certain  favorite  forms  and  manners ;  and 
even  the  universitioe  exerted  no  domi- 
neering infiuence.  From  the  trnie  of 
Opitz  (ij.  v.),  the  poets  poured  forth  tiieir 
strains  m  the  most  various  styles,  and 
without  being  called  to  account  for  their 
irregularity.  Exterior  influences  were 
required  to  produce  controversy  and  party 
spirit.  Till  then,  only  frivolous  Italian 
writers,  belonging  to  the  end  of  the  16lh 
and  the  beginning  of  the  17tii  century, 
were  studied  and  imitated ;  and  from  the 
French  literature,  with  a  strange  neglect 
of  the  first  clashes,  only  some  worthless 
novels  and  poems  were  selected  as  mod- 
els, and  even  the  Dutch  imitators  of  the 
French  were  made  use  of  for  the  same 
purpose.  Besides  this,  no  notice  was 
taken  of  foreign  Hterature.  Almost  a 
century  elapsed  after  Opitz,  before  a  com* 
parison  of  the  existing  state  of  the  Ger- 
man literature  with  tlie  fi)reign,  gave  life 
to  German  criticism.  Bodmer  and  Breit* 
inger,  two  Swiss  hterati,  published,  in 
1721,  tlie  Discourses  of  the  Painters,  and 
endeavored,  by  the  exposition  of  \\ewa 
drawn  fit>m  the  study  of  Milton's  Para- 
dise Lost,  to  raise  the  standard  of  German 
poetry.  Attending  more  to  the  substance 
than  to  the  form,  they  proceeded  in  their 
investigatious  with  as  much  penetration  as 
impartiality.  Professor  Gottsched,  in  Leip- 
sic,  inclined  towards  the  French  htera- 
ture,  and  endeavored  to  establish,  as  a 
chief  rule  for  German  literature,  that  it 
should  be  made  intelligible  to  every'  body 
by  a  certain  easy,  conversational  tone  of 
writing.  But  whilst  he  strove,  with  this 
view,  to  promote  the  purity  and  fluency 
of  the  language,  and  ease  of  versification, 
he  overlooked  the  more  important  subject 
of  the  spirit  of  the  literature,  and  misun- 
derstooa  the  character  and  the  wants  of 
his  nation.  While  Gottsched  was  thus 
sinking  into  insipidity,  the  Swiss  were 
running  into  scholastic  subtilties ;  and  yet 
German  literature  owes  a  new  life,  and 
German  criticism  owes  its  foundation,  to 
the  disputes  between  these  two  parties. 
The  weighty  and  vigorous  ideas  in  the 
poems  of  Ilaller,  and  the  Messias  of 
iClopstock,  produced  a  powerful  excite- 
ment (1748).  If  the  results  of  their  con- 
tentions were  not  very  visible  at  the  mo- 
ment, yet  they  prepared  the  minds  of 
their  countrymen  for  independent  judg- 
ment, and  awakened  them  from  the  tor- 
por in  which  the  rules  of  Baumgarten 
and  Batteux  and  Du  Bos  would  have 
left  them.     ShorUy  after,  Leasing  come 
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forth,  one  of  the  sMtest  criticB  Germany 
ever  possessed.  Without  predilection  for 
any  nation,  and  appreciating  all,  free  from 
prejudices  and  ttie  fear  of  men,  his  hon- 
est and  profound  spirit  of  investigation 
strove  only  for  truth;  and  he  united 
with  comprehensive  learning,  a  penetrat- 
ing and  clear  judgment,  a  refined  and 
a  sniking  conciseness  iu  expressing  the 
results,  so  that  he  may  be  considered,  at 
the  same  time,  as  the  founder  of  German 
criticism,  and  as  an  excellent  model  for 
imitation  by  critical  writers.  His  own 
original  productions  aided  the  etfect  of 
Us  critical  niles.  At  the  same  time,  the 
bookseller  Nicolai,  in  Berlin,  contributed 
to  the  success  of  bis  labors,  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  several  critical  journals. 
Herder  came  forth  with  striking  ori^iuati- 
ty  and  elevation  of  ideas  in  his  Kritischen 
fraWcm  (Critical  Woods,  1769).  He  per- 
mitted himself  to  be  limited  by  no  con- 
ventional rule,  but  his  luminous  under- 
standing was  often  overwhelmed  by  his 
fiery  imagination,  and  his  criticism  was 
not  seldom  deficient  in  clearness  and  pre- 
cision. The  Elements  of  Criticism,  by 
lord  Kames,  was  not  without  influence, 
at  this  time,  on  the  critical  spirit  of 
Germany.  It  was  translated  into  Ger- 
man by  Meinhard.  Most  of  tlie  cham- 
pions of  Grcrman  criticism  of  this  period 
contended  against  the  Trench  taste;  but 
Wicland,  by  his  Deutschen  Mercvr,  gave 
,  it  currency  again,  without  intending  to  re- 
store its  former  authority.  Wieland  had 
cultivated  hii^mind  too  comprehensively 
and  profoundly,  and  was  too  familiar  with 
the  ancient  and  modem  literature  of  the 
most  refined  nations,  to  attempt  the  intro- 
duction of  any  part  of  the  French  litera- 
ture, but  what  was  of  a  general  applica- 
tion, and  had  a  certain  relation  with  the 
character  of  German  literature.  And  to 
this  influence  it  is  partly  to  be  attributed, 
that  German  criticism,  with  undimin- 
ished life  and  profoundness,  acquired  a 
more  varied  and  general  character,  and  a 
tone  of  mild  and  refined  dignity,  which 
manifeHted  itself  particularly  in  the  JiUge- 
meine  LUeraturzettung  of  Jena,  founded 
m  1785.  Kant's  Kritik  der  Urtheilskrqft 
(Criticism  of  the  Power  of  Judgment, 
1790)  maintained  that  the  judgnient  of 
correct  taste  is  independent  of  excitement 
and  emotion.  Tliis  principle  was  ac- 
knowledged by  Schiller,  in  his  Reich  der 
Formen  (Kingdom  of  Forms),  but  the  ad- 
herents of  the  new  school  did  not  har- 
monize in  their  systems  of  aesthetics,  and 
the  nation,  wliich,  in  general,  in  matters 
of  feeluig,  had  never  accepted  of  kws 


fiK>m  any  school,  was  not  influenced  bj 
the  new  principles.  The  original  Herder, 
in  his  Kcdligtme^  violently  oppf)8ed  the 
new  doctrine.  Schiller's  unjust  criticism 
of  tlie  poetry  of  Burger  showed  to  what 
the  principles  of  Kant  must  lead.  A  ^ir- 
it  or  fipesh  and  glowing  feeling,  opfxiged 
to  the  prosaic  views  of  Kant,  and  con- 
nected with  a  keenness  and  bold  impar- 
tiality, wliich  called  back  the  memory  of 
Lessing,  was  manifested  in  the  Manaum 
of  the  brothers  Schlegel,  in  which  deep 
reflection  was  miited  with  a  keenseuse 
of  the  beautiful.  Their  ultimate  union 
with  Tieck,  Bemhanli,  Novalis,  and  other 
kindred  spirits,  has  had  an  important  in- 
fluence on  German  criticism.  The  deep 
glance  which  they  cast  into  the  niiddle 
ages  gave  them  a  romantic  and  eren 
mystical  tendency,  which  found  many 
friends  and  a  new  support  in  the  6>*sieui 
of  Schelling,  but  has  also  had  its  oppo- 
nents. Among  the  latter,  Kotzebue,  by 
his  periodical  publication  Der  Dremiitkigt, 
made  himself  most  known ;  and,  in  a  more 
dignified  way,  Bouterwek,  in  his  History 
of  Poetry  and  Eloquence. 

Gorman    Philosophy.      (See    PUZow- 

Uemum  School  of  Art  The  war  songs, 
which  Tacitus  mentions,  the  arniom! 
bearings  on  fli#  escutcheons,  the  eariy 
romantic  poetry,  and  the  mythology' of  the 
Edda,  display  the  early  taste  of  Sie  Ger- 
man nation  for  poetry  and  the  fine  arts* 
Soon  after  the  introduction  of  Christianitj, 
art  began  to  extend  beyond  the  mere  dec- 
orations of  weapons,  and  appears  first  in 
churches  and  monasteries.  Here  music 
was  first  cultivated.  Architecture  was 
elevated  above  the  mere  purposes  of  shel- 
ter, and  Gothic  arches  and  spires  towered 
towards  heaven.  Poetry  was  cherished 
by  the  monks,  who  preserved  the  remains 
of  their  heathen  ancestors,  and  made  imi- 
tations of  the  Roman  and  Greek  clashes. 
On  ttie  miniature  oniaments  of  their  nian- 
uscripts,  and  on  the  altar-pieces  of  their 
churches,  painting  (see  the  next  divisum) 
fixed  lier  first  rude  but  inspired  traces.  It 
is  uncertain  how  much  tlie  early  Saxon 
castles  were  affected  by  the  Byzantine 
modification  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  ar- 
chitecture, and  the  ornaments  of  later  pe- 
riods. It  is  certain  that  this  bold  and 
living,  though  often  gloomy  and  severe, 
style  has  nowhere  el^  reached  the  per- 
fection which  it  attained  in  the  German 
countries.  German  painting  sprung  fiom 
the  imitation  of  the  Byzantine  pictures  of 
saints,  but  soon  rose  above  the  lifeless 
and  dry  diligence  of  that  ischooL    From 
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the  Idthto  the  15th  centmy  was  the  gold- 
en  age  of  German  ^urchitecture.  The  Ger- 
man school  of  painting  flourished  almost 
as  early,  chiefly  on  the  Rhine  and  in  Sua- 
bia.  The  greatest  painters,  numerous  and 
skilful  founders,  carvers  in  wood,  wood- 
engravers,  and  probably  the  eariiest  en- 
gravers on  copper,  and  etchers,  hved  in  the 
15th  century,  paiticularly  in  the  south  of 
GJermany.  The  invention  of  the  art  of 
engraving  on  copper  with  the  burin,  is 
ascribed  to  a  goldsmith  in  Upper  Grenna- 
ny,  who  hved  1460,  and  that  of  etching  to 
Michael  Wohlgemutli,  1434—1519;  but 
neither  opinion  is  sufiiciently  established. 
At  this  period,  Germanv  displayed  a  great 
number  of  Gothic  cathedral8,risiug  from  the 
midst  of  dark  and  narrow  buildiiig^  the 
extent  and  grandeur  of  which  are  visible 
in  the  cathedrals  of  Cologne,  Strasburg, 
Vienna,  and  many  other  places,  whose 
altars  are  ornamented  with  the  works  of 
Van  Eyk  and  Albert  Durer,  and  the 
gloomy  majesty  of.  whose  aisles  received 
a  dim  light  through  the  colors  of  beautiful 

floss  paintings.  Sculpture,  though  less 
ivored  by  Christianity,  produced  works 
like  the  sepulchre  of  St.  Sebastian  in  Nu- 
remberg, and  the  numerous  beautiful  rep- 
resentations of  the  holy  sepulchre.  The 
castles  contained  drinking  horns,  flne  carv- 
ings on  the  walls,  and  other  curious  and 
rare  works,  elaborately  finislied.  The 
houses  of  the  free  and  wealthy  citizens  of 
the  Hanseatic  or  Suabian  league,  were 
often  richer  in  works  of  art  than  in  means 
of  comfort.  The  monasteries  were  filled 
with  productions  of  art  of  every  kind. 
The  religious  troubles  in  the  IGth  centiuy 
put  an  end  to  this  flourishing  period,  and, 
as  the  German  school  of  art  was  entirely 
religious,  prevented  its  farther  develope- 
ment.  The  art  of  engraving  and  cutting 
in  wood  survived  almost  alone ;  in  gen- 
eral, extravagance  of  ornament  usurped 
the  place  of  beauty.  After  the  stonns  of 
the  thirty  years'  war,  by  which  the  division 
of  the  nation  was  widened,  the  Protestant 
states  of  Germany  were  distin^fuished  by 
the  cultivation  of  learning,  parucularly  of 
the  Latin  language,  which  checked,  ror  a 
long  time,  the  developement  of  a  national 
chfuacter ;  but  the  German  character  vras 
more  uijuriously  aflected  by  tlie  imitation 
of  the  French,  in  the  second  half  of  the 
17th  century.  The  academies  of  art,  in- 
stituted on  the  model  of  the  French,  could 
effect  little  for  the  creation  of  a  national 
taste.  The  galleries  of  pictures,  which 
were  then  founded,  first  awakened  the  in- 
terest of  the  learned.  Lessing,  Winckel- 
mann  and  Mengs  had  a  decisive  influence 


on  the  direction  of  Gennan  taste,  and  ex- 
cited the  entliunasm  of  amateurs  and  art- 
ists for  classic  antiquity.  '  Heyne's  arehae* 
ological  investigations  hod  a  similar  influ- 
ence. Tliis  enthusiasm  became  extrava- 
fontj  and  seduced  the  artists  from  the 
imitation  of  nature,  to  an  excessive  imita- 
tion of  ancient  models,  under  the  alluring 
title  of  the  heau  ideal  of  the  Greek  form. 
The  events  of  tiie  times,  and  the  patriotic 
spirit  of  Gothe,  Schiller  and  Herder  sub- 
sequentiy  awakened  a  zeal  for  German 
antiquity,  particularly  for  the  religious  pe- 
riod of  the  middle  ages.  Wackenroder's 
Herzenaergiessun^en  evits  kunstliebemUn 
EJosUrbrudtra  (1797),  the  romantic  writ- 
ings of  Tieck  and  Novalis,  the  criticisms  of 
the  Schlesels,  the  revival  of  die  NUtdunR- 
enlied,  and  the  collection  of  the  finest  cKd 
pictures  by  the  brothers  Boisser^e  and 
others,  turned  the  attention  of  the  young 
artists  towards  the  romantic.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  Ger- 
man painters  in  Rome  have  manifested  a 
tendency  to  religious  and  historical  sub- 
jects in  the  manner  of  the  old  Gennan 
and  the  kindred  Italian  school.  Against 
this  tendency  many  Hellenists,  among 
whom  is  Gothe,  have  raised  their  voice, 
forgetting  that  the  ait  of  a  country  must 
take  root  in  its  native  soil,  before  it  can 
attain  a  natural  and  vigorous  growth* 
Among  the  German  painters  in  Rome, 
who  endeavor  to  unite  the  spirit  of  the  ola 
religious  schools  with  the  classical  perfec- 
tion of  form,  is  Peter  Cornelius,  of  D(!is- 
seldorf  (see  Cornelius ;  also  Ccaioorij  and 
German  School  of  Painting).  This  change 
has  not  been  confined  to  painting,  though 
modem  art  seems  to  prefer  the  expression 
of  its  religious,  romantic  spirit  by  light  and 
colors,  whilst  the  ancients  preferred  the 
perfect  form  of  the  body.  Gferman  sculp- 
ture was,  therefore,  cliiefly  confined,  in 
elder  times,  to  subjects  taken  from  sacred 
pictures,  and,  in  recent  times,  has  devoted 
Itself  principally  to  imitations  of  the  an- 
tique style,  and,  in  this  manner,  the  most 
excellent  works  have  been  produced.  The 
art  of  engraving  was  naturally  the  com- 
panion ofpaiuting,  through  all  its  changes 
of  style.  (See  Sngramng,)  The  princi- 
pal seats  of  art  in  Germany  are,  Vienna, 
Munich,  Dresden,  Berlin,  each  of  which 
has  an  academy  of  art 

(krman  School  of  Painting.  With  the 
decline  of  the  Eastern  empire,  Byzantine 
art  and  science  were  spread  over  Europe. 
In  Germany  as  well  as  in  Italy,  and  par* 
ticularly  on  the  Rhine,  the  ffloomy,  dry 
style  of  the  Byzantine  school  ijrevailed. 
Alany  pictures  of  this  eariy  period  have 
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been  preserved;  theyaredisdnffuifihedbya 
gold  ground  and  ornamented  glories  made 
of  silver,  shaded  ^ith  brown ;  their  colon 
are  bright,  without  harmony  and  without 
life ;  their  outlines  are  delicate.  In  Aus- 
tria, tlie  abbot  Reginbald,  founder  of  the 
monastery  of  Murr,  awakened  a  taste  for 
the  arts  about  900.  He  was  followed  by 
Sl  Thicino,  at  Soltzburg,  and,  in  particu- 
lar, by  Gisela,  the  wife  of  St.  Stephen  of 
Hungary.  Louis  the  Debonnaire  received 
costly  works  of  ait  as  presents  jfrom  the 
Bvzantine  emperor.  The  Silesian  and 
Moravian  princes  kept  up  a  friendly  con- 
nexion with  the  Greek  emperors.  Sl 
Methodius,  the  missionary  to  the  Sclavo- 
nians  (8(i3]^  is  mentioned  as  a  distin- 
guished painter  ;  and  the  first  Silesian 
bishops  who  came  from  Italy,  made  use 
of  sacred  pictures  for  spreading  their  re- 
ligion. In  the  churches  of  St.  Elizabeth 
and  of  St  Barbara,  at  Breslau,  there  are 
some  remarkable  pictures  of  this  period. 
The  church  of  St  Bemardine  contains 
the  Hedwig's  Table,  upon  which  events 
in  the  life  of  St  Hedwig  are  painted,  in 
32  compartments.  In  Bavaria,  Theodore 
II  endeavDred  to  propagate  Christianity 
by  the  instrumentality  of  St  Rupert,  wliom 
he  called  from  Worms  ((39(3);  and  here 
also  the  introduction  of  painting  followed 
that  of  Christianity.  The  arts  were  most 
zealously  cultivated  m  the  monasteries  of 
the  Benedictines.  Alfred  and  Ariram,  the 
latter  a  monk  of  St  Emmeran,  were  the 
most  distinguished  Bavarian  artists  of  this 
time.  In  Franconia,  we  find  the  first 
traces  of  art  in  the  time  of  St.  Bruno, 
who  (1042)  rebuilt  the  cathedral  at  Wiirtz- 
burg.  The  emperor  Henry  II  and  his 
queen,  St  Cunigund,  were  patrons  of  the 
arts.  In  the  monastery  of  Heilsbronn, 
there  are  several  paintings  of  the  time  of 
St  Otho,  bishop  of  Bamberg,  who  died 
1139.  Nuremberg  deserves  to  be  men- 
tioned as  a  place  where  painting  and 
carving  in  wcnod  were  early  carried  to  a 
hi^h  decree  of  perfection.  The  churches 
ofihe  virgin  Mary  and  St  Scbaldus  con- 
tain some  very  old  pictures.  In  Suabia, 
the  monastery  of  Hirschau  was  early  cele- 
brate for  its  treasures  of  art  Many 
monasteries  and  churches  contained  man- 
uscripts wth  excellent  miniatures.  In 
Augsburg,  Culm,  Nordlingen,  tliere  were 
skilful  artists  at  a  very  early  period.  From 
the  time  of  Charlemagne,  many  branches 
of  art  were  practised  in  the  cities  on  Ae 
Upper  Rhine.  Mentz,  Treves,  and  par- 
ticularly Cologne,  were  the  most  distin- 
guished seats  of  German  an  at  that  time. 
The  period  from  1153  to  1330  was  not 


less  decisive  for  German  art  than  for  Ger- 
man poetry  and  language.  The  eldeit 
German  school  of  painters,  which  fer  sur- 
passed the  later  school  of  Nuremberg  in 
purity  of  style,  depth  of  expression  and 
quiet  loveliness,  floiuished  at  Cologne,  in 
this  period.  Their  picmres  are  generally 
on  wood,  which  was  first  covered  willi 
a  layer  or  chalk,  and  then  with  linen,  upon 
which  were  laid  another  ground  of  chalk 
and  bole,  and,  lasdy,  a  gold  grouod. 
They  preserve  their  colore  with  a  remaxk- 
able  freshness.  The  most  celebrated  of 
these  works  is  the  altar-piece  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Cologne,  which  some  ascribed  to 
William  of  Cologne,  others  to  Peter  CaMl 
The  collections  of  Wallraf,  Boisser^ 
(q.  v.)  and  Bettendorf  contain  the  finest 
specimens  of  this  period.  In  Frankfort, 
tlie  painters  on  glass  were  distinguished. 
The  most  poetical  of  the  old  German 
masters,  Hemmelink,  whose  works  are  full 
of  boldness  and  fire,  lived  in  this  period. 
The  builder  of  the  Wartburg,  count  Louis 
II,  was  a  patron  of  the  arts  in  Hesse  and 
Thuringia.  The  old  church  of  St  Eliza- 
beth, at  Marburg,  contains  many  eariy 
monuments.  Heniy  I  protected  the  arts 
in  Saxony.  There  were  distinguisbed 
artists  in  the  abbeys  of  Corvey,  Mioden, 
Hildesheim  and  Ospabriick,  in  Lower 
Saxony  and  Westphalia.  The  number  of 
the  monuments  of  art,  fit>m  this  eaiij 
time,  is  incredible.  They  are  found 
everywhere  in  Germany,  not  only  in  altar* 
pieces  in  the  churches  and  monasteries 
but  also  in  elegantly  ornamented  manu- 
scripts, in  chasubles  embroidered  by  tbe 
nuns,  in  needle-woiic  and  altar-cloths. 
The  emperor,  Charles  IV,  invited  many 
skilful  painters  to  Bohemia,  where,  09 
early  as  1348,  a  corporation  of  painten 
was  formed.  In  1450,  a  distinguisbed 
school  of  painters  began  to  fiourisb  ia 
Breslau,  still  earlier  than  that  of  Nurem- 
berg. Werner  of  Tegemsee  was  distin- 
guished for  his  excellent  glass-paintinga 
In  the  15th  century,  Gleissmyller,  Maier, 
Machselkircher,  Fiiterer  and  Zawnbsck 
were  celebrated  Bavarian  painters;  in  Nu- 
remberg, Hans  Traut,  Kulenbaeh,  Hans 
Bduerlein,  and  Michael  Wohlgemuth,  the 
latter  the  teacher  of  Albert  Durer,  were 
eminent  A  second  period  of  German  art 
begins  with  Albert  Durer  (q.  v.),  who  was 
esteemed  by  Raphael  (from  1471—1528). 
Afler  having  studied  in  the  school  oi 
Wohlgemuth,  he  travelled  through  Ger- 
many, the  Netherlands  and  Italy.  Martin 
Schon  may  be  called  the  Genmm  Peru- 
gino ;  bis  works  bear  a  great  resemblance 
to  those  of  that  master.    The  paintings 
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of  Luke  Cranach  (bom  1470,  died  1553) 
have  acquired  a  particular  interest  from 
containing  the  portraits  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished persons  of  his  time.  The  Hoi- 
bem  family  produced  many  skilful  paint- 
ers; the  most  distinguished  was  Hans 
Holbein  (bom  1495,  died  1554).  Most  of 
the  principal  painters  of  the  German 
school,  in  the  16lli  century,  were  at  the 
game  time  engravers.  Their  ideas  were 
tmly  poetical,  but  sometimes  too  allegor- 
icaL  The  execution  is  finished,  but  they 
are  deficient  in  beauty  of  forms  and  cor- 
recmess  of  outline.  Their  glowing  col- 
oring, the  expressive  attitudes  of  the  fig- 
ures, the  piety  which  breathes  from  their 
countenances,  and,  particularly,  tlie  spirit 
of  their  landscapes  and  back  grounds, 
must  strike  every  eye.  In  the  17th  and 
in  the  first  half  of  tlie  18th  century,  art  in 
Germany  was  in  a  low  state.  The  Ger- 
man school  hardly  survived  Albert  Diirer 
and  Holbein.  Tne  difficult  and  artificial 
only  was  admired ;  nature  and  spirit  gave 
way  to  labored  ornament.  The  causes  of 
this  decline  were  the  reformation  and  the 
thirty  years'  war.  A  melancholy  period 
of  imitation  followed,  in  which  the  taste 
of  Louis  XIV  and  the  exaggerated  mod- 
em Italian  school  was  the  standard.  Al- 
though Mengs  cannot  be  considered  as  a 
restorer  of  art,  at  least  for  Germany,  as  his 
plastic  principle  was  entu'ely  opposed  to 
the  spirit  of  painting  in  general,  and,  in 
particular,  to  the  German  school,  yet  he 
miproved  the'  taste  of  his  time  by  his 
severe  manner.  Most  of  his  scholars, 
however,  inclined  to  a  gaudy  and  oflen 
superficial  style.  They  have  produced, 
however,  many  pleasing  pieces;  among 
them  are  Maron,  Unterberger,  Oser  and  An- 
gelica Kaufmann.  William  Tischbein, 
who  was  bora  in  Hesse,  and  lived  for  a  long 
time  in  Eutin,  is  among  the  best  artists 
of  our  time.  His  taste  is  pure,  his  style 
noble,  his  imagination  creative  and  po- 
etical ;  his  sketches  from  Homer  are  cel- 
ebrated. Many  young  German  artists  in 
Rome  have  lately  imitated  the  manner 
of  the  old  Gennan  school,  even  so  far 
as  to  copy  its  faults.  More  extensive 
information  on  German  painting  may  be 
obtained  in  Fiorillo's  Geschichte  der  zeich- 
nenden  k&nste  in  Deutscldand  tmd  den 
Jf^iederimiden,  and  in  Gothe's  Kunst  und 
jSUertkum. 

German  Law  {jus  Germanicum)  is  at 
present  little  more  than  a  name.  It  signi- 
fies merely  the  civil  law  in  Germany,  so 
far  as  it  is  not  derived  from  the  ancient 
Roman,  or  from  the  canonical  law,  or  from 
the  laws  of  particular  countries.    From 


the  fifth  to  the  ninth  century,  the  laws  m 
the  countries  held  by  Germans^  con- 
sisted of  rules  which  were  in  part  articles 
agreed  upon  between  the  conquerors  and 
the  former  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  prov- 
inces, living  under  Roman  laws ;  in 
part,  a  compromise  between  the  old  pa- 
gan customs  and  license,  and  the  Chris- 
tian notions  of  religion  and  law ;  and,  in 
part,  compacts  between  the  princes  and 
their  military  followers,  or  the  community. 
Such  were  the  la>vs  of  the  Visigoths, 
drawn  up  by  king  Eurichus,  46(>— 484; 
of  the  Salian  Francs,  towards  the  end  of 
the  5th  century ;  of  the  Burgimdians ;  of 
the  Ripuarian  Francs ;  of  Uie  Bavarians 
and  Alemanni;  of  the  Frisians;  Saxons; 
of  the  Angles  from  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne; of  the  Lombards  (634 — ^724);  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons  till  the  Norman  con- 
quest. From  the  tenth  century,  the  feudal 
tenure  was  almost  the  only  mode  of  hold- 
ing landed  property,  and  the  foundation 
of  public  law;  but  the  feudal  regulations 
were  so  far  from  constituting  a  complete 
and  regular  system  of  law,  that  the  Ro- 
man law,  which  was  taught  in  the  uni- 
versities of  Lombardy,  attracted  scholars 
from  all  plac^  and  influenced  all  the 
legal  constitutions.  The  laws  of  the  nar 
tive  tribes  began  to  be  collected  systemat- 
ically after  the  example  had  been  given 
by  the  Sachsm  Spiegel  (121 5  and  1235),  and 
many  cities  had  their  own  codes  of  written 
or  customary  kws.  The  authority  of  the 
Roman  law  continually  increased,  and 
influenced  public  aflTairs.  The  native  laws, 
however,  continued  in  the  courts,  and 
retained,  though  greatly  diversified,  many 
principles  in  conunon.  From  the  15th 
century,  the  provincial  legislation  became 
more  and  more  fixed.  Almost  every  county 
received  its  Landesordnung,  that  is,  a  partic- 
ular system  of  laws.  The  institution  of  the 
imperial  chamber,  inl495,  was  followed  by 
the  Landesprocessordnungeny  the  criminal 
code  of  the  emperor  Charles  V,  and  by  crim- 
inal laws  of  separate  slates.  George  Beyer 
first  dehvered  lectures  on  the  German  mu- 
nicipal law,  at  Wittenberjf,  in  1707.  Of 
modem  writers,  Mittermaier's  Grundsatze 
des  Devisches  Privairechts  (Heidelberg, 
1823, 2d  edition,  1826)  deserves  mention. 
Gerning,  John  Christian,  an  ento- 
mologist, bom  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine, 
in  1745,  died  in  the  same  plac«,  in  1802.  He 
prepared  most  of  the  text  of  the  great 
work,  PapUlons  de  VEurope  (Paris,  1780 
—1792).  He  left  one  of  the  largest  col- 
lections of  insects  ever  made  by  a  single 
individuiU.  It  contains  more  than  30,000 
specimens,  about  5,500  species,  and  500 
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varietiefli  and  is  sdU  in  Fnmkfoit.  His 
Bon,  John  baac^  bom  1769,  became  known 
to  Uie  king  and  queen  of  Naples,  when 
they  lived  in  the  house  of  his  father,  at 
the  time  of  the  coronation  of  Leopold  II. 
He  was  afterwards,  for  a  lon^  time,  in  the 
Neapolitan  service,  and  went  on  several 
missions  to  foreign  courts.  In  1818,  he 
was  ambassador  of  the  landgrave  of 
Hesse-Homburg,  in  London,  where  he 
published  (1821]  his  splendid  woric,  Views 
on  the  Rhine.  lie  is  also  the  author  of  sev- 
eral other  works,  both  in  prose  and  verse. 

Gerona  ;  a  strong  town  of  Spain,  in 
Catalonia,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Oila 
and  the  Ter,  the  latter  of  which  flows 
through  the  town.  It  is  built  in  tiie  form 
of  a  triangle,  on  the  slope  and  at  the  foot 
of  a  steep  mountain.  It  is  surrounded 
with  good  walls,  flanked  with  fortifi- 
cations, and  covered  by  two  forts,  erect- 
ed on  the  mountain.  Besides  these,  it  has 
five  fortified  buildings.  The  streets  are 
naiTow  and  winding ;  the  houses  tolerably 
good.  It  has  a  seminary  of  education  on 
a  large  scale.  The  cathedral  is  rich.  It 
was  taken  by  the  French  in  1809.  Popu- 
lation, 14,000.    40  miles  S.  Perpignan. 

Geroivtes  (M  mei\)\  magistrates  in 
Sparta,  who,  with  the  ephori  and  kings, 
were  the  supreme  authority  of  the  state. 
They  could  not  he  elevated  to  this  dignity 
before  dieir  OOth  year,  at  which  age  the 
judges  in  the  state  of  New  York  are  oblig- 
ed to  retire  from  office.  They  could  not 
be  removed  from  office,  unless  in  extreme 
cases.  There  were  28,  or,  according  to 
aome,  32,  of  these  magistrates. 

Gerrt,  Elbridge,  one  of  the  signers  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  ^vas 
bom  at  Marblehead,  Massachusetts,  July 
17, 1744,  and  was  the  son  of  a  respectable 
mercbanL  He  was  graduated  at  Ilarvard 
college,  in  1702,  and  subsequently  engag- 
ed in  the  same  business  with  his  father,  at 
Marblehead.  In  the  controversy  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  colonies,  he  early 
look  a  warm  interest;  and  was  elected, 
in  1772,  representative  from  his  native 
town  in  the  general  court,  or  legislature, 
of  Massachusetts.  From  this  perio<l,  he 
continued  in  public  life,  almost  without 
intermission.  His  spirit  was  nourished  by 
close  communion  with  the  Adamses,  tlie 
Hancocks  and  the  Warrens.  In  tlieu- 
private  meetings  at  Boston,  these  patriots 
concerted  resistance  to  the  arbitrary  meas- 
ures of  die  mother  country,  and  jointly 
labored,  for  thi.s  purjjose,  in  the  exercise 
of  their  public  duty ;  and,  when  separated, 
they  constantly  wrote  to  each  other  with 
the  same  object    In  the  general  court, 


though  one  of  the  youngest  of  the  i 
bly,  Mr.  Gerry  vraa  pk^ed  on  the  most 
im))ortant  committees  of  correspondence, 
and  distinguished  himself  in  the  principil 
debates.    He  was  next  a  member  of  the 
famous  convention  at  Concord,  a  proTin- 
cial  congress  of  Massachusetts,  whicb  a: 
once  virtually  destroyed  the  royal  author- 
ity in  tliat  state.     He  vna  an  efficient 
member  of  the  committees  of  appeal  and 
safety ;  and,  on  the  night  ereceding  the 
battle  of  Lexuigton,  he  narrowly  escaped 
capture  as  one  of  a  "rebel"  conuninee 
of  the    provincial  congress.     After  the 
sword  was  drawn,  he  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  a  committee  for  raising  the  necej- 
sary  supplies.    Mr.  Gerry  first  proposed, 
in  the  provi^icial  congress  of  Massachu- 
setts, the  preparation  of  a  law  foreocour- 
aging  the  fitting  out  of  armed  veseela,  and 
establislimg  a  court  for  the  trial  and  con- 
demnation of  prizes,  and  ^tis  chairman 
cyf  the  committee  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose.   This  was  the  first  actual  avoi^ii 
of  ofiTensive  hostility  against  the  mother 
country,  and  die  first  effort  to  establish  aji 
American  naval  annament.    John  Adanis 
called  it  "  Geny'b  law,"  and  described  it 
as  "one  of  the  boldest,  most  dangert'U!' 
and  most  important  measures  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  new  worid."    In  NovemH 
1775,  courts  were  established  by  dieauihor- 
ity  of  the  province  of  Massachusetts,  and 
the  lucrative  post  of  maritime  judge  was 
offerud  to  Mr.  Gerry,  but  declined,  lestrf 
should  obstruct  the  perfomiance  of  hfi 
general  pohtical  duties.    In  the  beginning 
of  1776,  he  was  elected  a  delegate  from 
Massachusetts  to  the  continental  c<>ngre»j 
His  reputadon  occasioned  his  beuig  W^ 
on  all  the  committees  of  high  importance. 
From  his  first  entrtmce  into  congress,  unu 
tlie  organization  of  the  treasury  boaitl,  m 
1780,  he  was  generally  chairman  of  tfle 
committee  of  the  treasury.    Towards  toe 
end  of  the  year  1779,  he  was  appj'nw 
head  of  the  conunission  chosen  *J'^**^ 
chusetts  to  meet  delegates  fiom  o"^J' f"^ 
at  Philadelphia,  for  die  purpose  of  deri^ 
ing  some  corrective  for  die  sad  conoiow 
of  the  currency.      When   die  ticasu^ 
bonnl  was  formed,  he  was  mM  ispr^ 
siding  officer.  In  February,  1780,  a  roe»- 


une  of  congress,  with  respect  to  "J^'^' 
ment  of  suppUes  <rom  die  aeveml  ^^ 
gave  so  much  umbrage  to  Mr.  ^"^l^j 
the  representative  of  jtfassachuaetts,  ^ 


ch  umbrage  to  Mr.  G«n)'»^ 
.„.  ..^^.^^Jtative  of  ^fassachu^tts,  tfi« 
he  left   Ills   seat,   and  retuined  *i^„. 


While  absent,  he  was  selected,  by  c^^" 
grcSs,  as  a  memlier  of  one  of  "^^i'  ,^ 
cx)mmittees  to  visit  die  ""^y*  ,  ^^ 
to  die  soUcitations  of  friends,  ana  flansf^ 
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at  lengthy  with  the  measureff  which  were 
adopted  on  the  subject  of  bis  remon- 
stnmce,  he  resumed  his  statiou  in  the 
national  councils  in  1783.  When  the 
definitive  treaty  was  laid  before  them,  in 
that  year,  those  members  who  had  ^i^ned 
the  declaration  of  independence,  of  whom 
three  only  remained — Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr. 
Gerry  and  Mr.  EUery — were  appointed 
first  on  the  committee  to  which  it  was 
referred.  In  1784,  Mr.  Gerry  was  re- 
elected a  member  of  congress ;  and  it  is 
said  that,  at  the  age  of  less  than  forty- 
two  years,  be  had  1)een  longer  a  member 
of  that  assembly  than  any  other  man  in  it. 
In  1787,  he  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the 
convention,  which  met  at  Philadelphia, 
for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  articles  of 
confederation.  It  is  well  known  that 
great  difference  of  opinion  existed  in  that 
body,  and  several  members  refused  to 
affix  their  signatures  to  the  constitution 
ndopted  by  the  convention.  Among 
these  was  Mr.  Gerry.  For  a  short  time 
his  popularity  suffered  severely  by  the 
course  which  he  pursued ;  but,  in  1789, 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  congress,  and 
remained  in  that  station  for  four  years,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  lent  his  aid  freely  to  the 
support  of  the  constitution,  since  it  had 
received  the  sanction  of  the  people.  On 
one  occasion,  indeed,  not  long  after  taking 
his  seat,  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  on  the 
floor  of  the  house,  ^  that,  the  federal  con- 
stitution having  become  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land,  the  salvation  of  the  country 
depended  on  its  being  carried  into  effect" 
Aner  resigning  his  seat  in  congress,  he 
retired  into  private  life,  and  resided  at 
Cambridge  until  1797,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  accompany  general  Pinckney 
and  Mr.  Marshall  on  a  special  mission  to 
France,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
threatened  interruption  of^  the  peaceful 
relations  existing  oetween  that  country 
and  the  United  States.  The  French  di- 
rectory for  some  time  delayed  to  recognise 
them,  and,  in  the  spring  of  1798,  ordered 
Marshall  and  Pinckney  to  quit  tiie  territo- 
ries of  France,  but  invited  Gerry  to  re- 
main, and  continue  the  negotiation.  He 
refused  to  do  the  latter,  but  consented  to 
remain,  in  order  to  prevent  a  rupture  be- 
tween the  two  countriea  This  course 
brought  upon  him  great  censure  in  the 
United  States  at  the  time,  but,  in  the 
words  of  president  Adams,  "he  alone  dis- 
covered and  funiished  the  evidence  that 
X,  Y  and  Z  were  employed  by  Talley- 
land;  and  he  alone  brought  home  the 
direct,  formal  and  official  assurances  upon 
which  the  subsequent  commission  pro- 
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ceeded,  and  peace  was  made.**  In  Octo- 
ber, 1798,  Mr.  Gerry  returned  home,  and, 
at  the  request  of  the  democi-atic  party  of 
Massachusetts,  became  their  candidate  for 
the  chair  of  governor  of  the  state.  In  1801, 
he  was  again  a  candidate  for  the  office, 
but  at  both  periods  his  opponent  was  chos- 
en. In  1810,  he  was  a  third  time  a  candi- 
date, and  was  chosen,  afler  a  violent  con- 
test The  following  year  htf  was  reelected, 
but  in  1812  he  was  defeated.  In  the  same 
year,  he  was  choeen  vice-preffldent  of  the 
United  States.  He  did  not  long  discharge 
the  duties  of  the  office.  As  he  was  pro- 
ceeding to  tiie  senate  house,  at  Washing- 
ton, "  a  sudden  extravasation  of  blood  towt 
place  upon  the  lungs,  and  terminated  his 
life  witiiin  twenty  minutes,  almost  without 
a  struggle,  and  apparently  without  pain." 
Over  his  remains  a  monument  of  white 
marble  has  been  erected  by  congress. 

Gersdorff,  Charles  Frederic  William 
von,  royal  Saxon  lieutenant-general  of 
cavalry,  commander  of  the  orders  of  Sl 
Henry  and  of  tiie  Falcon,  was  bom  in 
February,  1765,  on  his  father's  estate  at 
Glo^en,  near  Lobau,  in  Upper  Lusatia. 
Having  studied  at  the  universities  of  Leip- 
sic  and  Wittenl)erff,  he  entered  the  mili- 
tary career,  in  1785,  as  lieutenant  of  the 
light  horse.  In  die  campaign  of  1794 — 
96,  he  was  present  at  the  second  batde  of 
Kaiserslauteni,  and  at  thebattie  of  Wetz- 
lar.  In  1805,  he  was  made  brigade-ma- 
jor, and  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Dantzic, 
and  in  the  bloody  days  of  Heilsbergand 
Friedland,  when  he  received  the  order  of 
St.  Henry.  In  1808,  he  was  appointed 
chief  of  the  general  staff  in  the  division 
stationed  at  Warsaw,  and,  soon  after,  aid 
to  the  king.  In  1809,  he  was  made  colo- 
nel, and  received  from  the  hands  of  the 
emperor  the  cross  of  the  legion  of  honor, 
which  bad  been  promiseof  him  on  the 
battle-ground  of  Lintz,  by  the  prince  of 
Pomecorvo,  general  of  the  corps  (PamUe^ 
to  which  the  Saxon  troops  were  attached. 
He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Wagram, 
and,  in  1823,  published  two  letters  contra- 
dicting the  reflections  of  the  emperor 
Napoleon  on  the  conduct  of  the  Saxon 
troops,  as  given  in  the  J^/otes  d  Mdanges 
of  Montholon  and  Gourgaud.  In  1819, 
he  received  the  grand  cross  of  the  legion 
of  honor,  and,  in  1822,  he  was  appointed 
commandant  of  the  corps  of  cadets.  In 
this  office,  he  delivered  regular  lectures  on 
different  subjects  of  the  military  sci- 
ence and  the  history  of  war,  printed  un- 
der the  tide  Vorlesungen  ioer  tnHitair, 
Gegenst&nde  aU  trsU  Mleitmig  xum  Stu- 
dium  du  Kriegswtsens  Uerkaupi  und  der 
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t^ieg$gtsehiehU  ifu(eioiu2erfr— Lectures  on 

Military  Subjects,  &c  (Dresden,  1826). 

Gerstenbkrg,  Henrv  Willioni  von, 
was  bom  in  1737,  at  Tondem,  in  Sles- 
wick,  and  died  Nov.  1,  1823.  He  \vaa 
employed  in  the  Danish  service,  both  civ- 
il and  military.  His  mind  was  formed 
by  intercourse  with  Klopstock,  Cramen 
Sturtz,  &C.  He  was  once  the  favorite  of 
his  nation,  and  was  distinguietbed  for  his 
writings,  critical  and  poetical.  He  wrote 
many  songs  and  several  tragedies.  His 
Ugdino  was  successful,  even  on  tlie  stage. 

Gertoit  ;  son  of  Chrysaor  and  Cailirrhoe, 
athree-heauded  ^ant,  who  ruled,  according 
to  some,  in  Spam  ;  according  to  others,  in 
the  Balearic  islands,  or  in  the  distant  island 
Ervtliia,  where  he  possessed  numerous 
and  fine  herds,  ^ich  were  guarded  by  the 
two-headed  dogT)ithrusana  tlie  giant  Eu- 
rytion.  The  herds  were  carried  away,  and 
Geiyon  slain  by  Hercules  (q.  v.),  in  obe- 
dience to  the  command  of  JEIurystheus. 

Geseitius,  William,  a  distinguished 
Inblical  critic  and  Orientalist,  the  founder 
of  the  true  critical  exposition  of  the  Old 
Testament,  was  bom  Feb.  3,  1786,  at 
Nordhausen,  where  his  fiither,  who  was 
known  as  a  respectable  medical  writer, 
was  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession. He  was  educated  at  the  fymna- 
num  of  his  native  town,  and  at  the  uni- 
Tersitiesof  HelmstiLdtandG6ttingen.  His 
attention,  however,  was  almost  exclusive- 
ly devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Oriental 
languages;  and  the  necesmty  which  he 
soon  perceived  of  a  better  grammar  and 
leadcon  of  the  Hebrew  language  led  him 
to  devote  himself  entirely  to  this  and  to 
the  study  of  the  OVi  Tcsb&ment  This 
he  did  during  a  three  years'  residence  at 
G6ttingen,  as  iiu^futer  [^feiv  and  lecturer 
on  theology,  from  1806  to  1809,  when  he 
made  preparations  for  his  Hebrew  lexicon. 
In  180^,  he  was  appointed  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Westphalia  (at  the  suggestion  of 
the  celebrated  John  Mliller),  professor  of 
ancient  literature  in  the  Cathohc  and  Prot* 
estant  gymnasium  at  Heiligenstadt ;  after- 
wards, in  1810,  extiaorujnarv,  and,  in 
1811,  ordinary  professor  of  tneology  at 
Halle.  Here  he  attracted  particulu'  at- 
tention to  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament 
He  remamed  at  Halle,  after  the  restoration 
of  the  university  m  1814,  as  doctor  of 
theolog;|r,  and  wrote  his  commentary  upon 
the  ori^  character  and  authority  of  the 
Samantan  Pentateuch,  which  must  al- 
ways be  regarded  as  a  model  in  this  kind 
of  mvestigation.  In  the  summer  of  1820, 
be  made  a  scientific  tour  to  Paris  and  Ox- 
ford, where  he  made  collections  m  the 


Semitic  languages,  fer  lezieogrqiliieBl 
purposes,  and  also  took  a  copy  of  die 
ifithiopian  book  Enoch,  with  a  view  to 
future  publication.  His  studies  bad  ben 
hitherto  devoted,  if  not  exclusively,  st 
least  chiefiv,  to  his  lexicon  and  giammar 
of  the  Hebrew  language.  In  1810  and 
12  appeared  hb  Hebrew  and  Gemua 
Lexicon,  2  vols.,  Leipsic,  and^  in  1815^  an 
abridgment  of  the  same  (translated  into 
English,  by  Mr.Gibbs,  Andover,  1&U\  The 
chief  peculiarities  of  these  valuable  woric% 
are  a  just  estimation  and  thorough  exami- 
nation of  all  the  sources  of  lexicognphy, 
a  correct  apprehension  of  the  relatioii  be- 
tween the  Hebrew  and  its  cocnate  langua- 
ges, a  complete  statement  and  e]q>]ana^s 
of  the  constructions  and  phrases  which 
are  derived  ftx>m  each  word,  a  clear  dis- 
tinction between  what  belongs  to  the 
province  of  the  lexicon,  the  gnmunarand 
the  exegetical  commentary  respectiTely, 
and  attention  to  the  various  kinds  of  dic- 
tion. Some  excellent  remarks,  which 
have  had  no  small  effect  in  thediasemina- 
tion  of  riffht  views  upon  these  subjecc^ 
are  to  be  found  in  the  prefeces  to  the  lex- 
icon ;  but  a  treatise  upon  the  sources  of 
Hebrew  etymology,  and  mles  und  obKr- 
vations  for  its  use,  attached  to  the  2d  edi- 
tion of  the  abridgment  (1823),  is  deserr- 
ing  of  more  particular  notice.  His  Tht- 
scttMTus  Lvngtut  Htbrak<t  is  a  lasting  moii- 
ument  of  true  German  learning.  Willi 
these  woiiLS  are  connected  the  results  of 
his  grammatical  labora ;  the  chief  distinc- 
tion of  which  is  a  fiill  and  critical  obser- 
vation and  arrangement  of  grammatica] 
fornfs,  and  a  correct  and  analogical  ezpl*- 
nation  of  them.  The  results  were  disc 
published  in  a  small  grammar  at  Halle 
(1813^  and  afterwards  more  fully  in  the 
Grammatical  and  Critical  System  of  the 
Hebrew  Langua^  (Leipnc,  1817).  The 
History  of  the  Hebrew  Language  and 
Writings  (Leipsic,  1815)  may  be  regard- 
ed as  an  introduction  to  this  woHe,  and 
contains  many  very  important  researches 
connected  witli  the  criticism  of  the  Old 
Testament  Besides  these,  Gesenius  la- 
bored to  facilitate  and  promote  the  study 
of  Hebrew  in  the  schools,  by  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  work  very  judiciously  designed, 
and  furnished  with  annotations  and  affood 
glossary— his  Hebrew  OirtslomaUy  (Halie^ 
1822, 3d  edit).  The  various  exceUences 
of  his  elementary  works,  both  gxamaian 
and  lexicons,  have  been  acknowledged 
in  foreign  countries.  By  his  version  of 
Isaiah,  with  a  Commentary,  phOotogical, 
critical  and  historical  (Lei|)sic,  1820--1], 
he  completed  his  contributions  to  the  dii- 
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fbmon  of  a  correct  mode  of  studying  the 
Scriptures ;  and  we  may  boldly  affirm, 
that  there  is  no  biblical  work  to  which  we 
can  compare  it  The  original  has  been 
coined  in  the  translodon,  with  the  utmost 
poaable  regard  to  form  and  meaning,  and 
the  commentary  is  a  veiy  satis&ctory  il- 
lustration of  the  text ;  but  besides  the  phi- 
lological illustrations,  Gesenius  has  be- 
stowed ^reat  pains  upon  the  historical  and 
antiquarian  parts,  in  order  to  connect  the 
study  of  the  Bible  more  closely  with  that 
of  the  classical  and  Oriental  writers.  He 
has  illustrated  many  other  important  par- 
ticulars of  Hebrew  and  other  Oriental 
antiquities,  in  the  Universal  Encyclopoedia 
of  Ersch  and  Gruber,  and  has  particular- 
ly enriched  biblical  geography  ui  his  notes 
to  the  German  translation  of  Burckhardt's 
Travels  in  Syria  and  Palestine  (Weimar, 
1823, 2  vols.).  His  lectures,  which  inter- 
ested and  excited  his  hearers  in  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  by  their  eloquence  as  well 
as  their  profoundness,  relate  to  the  exe^ 
sis  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  introduction 
to  the  same,  biblical  antiquities  and  eccle- 
siastical history.  In  the  late  controver- 
sies between  the  orthodox  and  the  Rationr 
tdistSf  in  Pruseda,  professors  Gresenius  and 
Wegscheider,  at  Halle,  were  designated  by 
the  orthodox  as  the  most  obnoxious  of 
their  antagonists ;  and  an  investigation  has 
been  ordered  by  government  into  the 
doctrines  of  these  two  learned  men. 

Gesner,  Conrad,  sumamed  the  Pliny 
of  Crermaiuf,  was  bom  of  poor  parents,  at 
Zurich,  in  1516,  where  he  studied,  as  also 
at  Strasburg,  Bourges  and  Paris,  and  was 
a  schoolmaster  in  his  native  town.  Hop- 
ing to  raise  himself  jQnom  his  needy  condi- 
tion, he  went  to  Basle,  and  devoted  him- 
self particularly  to  the  smdy  of  medicine. 
He  became,  afterwards,  professor  of  the 
Greek  language  at  Lausanne,  and,  after  a 
short  residence  at  Montpellier,  he  was 
made  professor  of  philosophy,  and  prac- 
tised as  a  physician  at  Zurich,  where  he 
died  of  the  plague,  in  1565.  Medicine, 
philology  and  the  history  of  literature  were 
Lis  departments.  He  commenced  his  la- 
bors in  the  last  branch  by  his  BiJbliotheca 
UnwertaUs,  a  full  catalogue  of  all  writers 
extant  in  three  languages,  Greek,  Latin 
and  Hebrew  (Zurich,  1545-~55,4  vols.,foL). 
This  work  is  a  monument  of  immense 
learning  and  industry.  Natural  history 
was  awakened  by  him  from  its  slumber 
of  centuries.  He  collected  matter  in  eve- 
ry  quarter,  either  from  his  own  observa- 
tions or  from  the  works  of  the  ancients. 
His  history  of  animals  must  be  regarded 
as  the   foundation  of  modem  zoology 


iHlsL  MunalwmJZvaidi^  1550—87, 4  vola^ 
foL).  He  also  rendered  a  service  to  sci- 
ence by  a  complete  translation  of  .^Elian. 
As  a  botanist,  he  surpassed  all  his  predeces- 
sors or  contemporaries ;  travellea  through 
ahnost  all  parts  of  Europe,  to  see  and  to 
collect;  established,  notwithstanding  his 
slender  resources,  a  botanic  garden  of  rare 
plants,  supported  an  artist  to  draw  and 
paint,  and  formed  the  fiist  cabmet  of  nat- 
ural history.  He  was  the  inventor  of  bo- 
tanical arrangement,  since  he  distributed 
the  vegetable  kingdom  into  classes,  gene- 
ra and  species,  according  to  the  characters 
of  the  seeds  and  flowers.  The  medici- 
nal properties  of  plants  were  not  neglect- 
ed by  him,  and  he  made  experiments,  fint 
upon  himself  and  then  upon  others.  He 
wrote  also  on  mineral  springs,  medicines, 
the  nature  and  relation  ot  languages  (Mith- 
ridates),  and  edited  and  commented  up- 
on several  ancient  writers.  He  was  as 
modest  and  obliging  as  he  was  learned. 
For  his  various  and  great  merits,  he  was 
ennobled  the  year  berore  his  deatL  (See 
Hanhart's  Life  of  Conrad  QtsntTy  Winter- 
thur,  1824.) 

Gesner,  John  Matthew.  This  scholar 
was  bom  at  Roth  in  Anspach,  1691,  and 
died  in  1761,  at  Gottingen.  After  he  had 
completed  his  studies  at  Jena,  he  became, 
in  1715,  co-rector  and  librarian  at  Wei- 
mar ;  in  1728,  rector  of  the  gymnasium 
at  Anspach ;  in  1730,  rector  ofthe  school 
of  St  Thomas  at  Leipsic ;  and,  in  1734, 
professor  of  rhetoric,  and  subeequendy  li- 
brarian, in  the  newly  erected  university  of 
G6ttuigen.  He  labored  with  equal  judg- 
ment and  zeal  to  improve  the  course  of 
instruction  and  the  study  of  the  ancient 
languages.  By  his  editions|  of  the  ancient 
vmters  on  agriculture,  of  Quinctilian, 
Plinv  the  Younger,  Claudian,  Horace  and 
Orpheus,  he  introduced  an  instmctive 
mode  of  illustrating  the  ancient  classics, 
and,  by  his  PrvnuB  lAnem  bagoges  in  Erur 
ditionem  unxoersam^  he  prepared  the  way 
for  a  general  stud^  of  the  sciences.^  His 
QicerwMsn  and  Phadan  ChresUnnathies  are 
useful  school  books.  He  rendered  service 
to  the  studv  of  the  Roman  language  and 
literature,  by  his  edition  of  Faber's  TOc- 
aaurua^  and  still  more  by  his  New  Thesau- 
ms  of  die  Roman  Language  and  Literature 
(Leipsic,  1749,  4  vols.,  foT.),  in  which  he 
collected  the  whole  vocabulary  of  the  Lat- 
in language. 

Gessner,  Solomon,  bom  at  Zurich,  in 
1730,  where  his  father  was  a  bookseller 
and  a  member  of  the  great  council,  was 
intrusted  to  the  care  of  a  country  priest, 
after  it  v^as  found  that  his  early  education 
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had  not  awakened  his  intellect  Here  his 
mind,  hitherto  depressed  by  mortifying 
censures,  was  aroused.  He  made  advances 
in  the  Latin  language,  and  his  intercourse 
with  his  instructen»  son,  who  read  the 
best  Gennan  writere,  as  well  as  the  beau- 
ty of  the  surrounding  country,  developed 
his  natural  disposition  to  poetry.  After 
two  years,  he  returned  to  his  friends.  His 
intercourse  with  the  most  eminent  schoU 
an  in  Zurich  served  to  correct  and  ex- 
tend his  knowledge,  and  to  enlighten 
his  conceptions.  Gessner^s  father  desired 
that  he  snould  undertake  the  business  of 
a  bookseller,  and  sent  him,  in  1740,  to 
Berlin,  that  he  miffht  prepare  himself  for 
this  occupation.  He  entertained,  howev- 
er, so  decided  a  dislike  for  the  business, 
that  he  left  liis  master.  As  bis  fadier  en- 
deavored to  compel  his  return,  by  ^vith- 
holding  the  money  necessary  to  his  sup- 
port, he  maintained  himself  by  executing 
landscapes,  wliich  were  well  received.  In 
1762,  he  published,  in  four  volumes,  tho 
poems  which  he  had  previously  given  to 
the  world  on  different  occasions.'  In 
1772,  he  published  another  volume  of 
idyls.  Their  quiet,  amiable  character 
pleased  many  in  Gennany  and  in  France, 
where  they  were  translated  by  Huber; 
they  were  received  with  enthusiasm,  and 
the  author  was  regarded  as  a  poet  of  the 
first  rank.  He  is,  in  fhct,  tlie  only  Ger- 
man writer  whom  the  French  poets  have 
repeatedly  translated  and  imitated.  From 
France  his  fame  spread  over  all  Europe. 
The  most  popular  of  his  idyls  js  the 
Death  of  Abel,  which  has  been  translated 
into  many  foreign  languages.  In  the  mean 
time,  he  was  married,  and,  for  the  sake 
of  support,  devoted  himself  seriously  to 
painting.  His  advances  were  rapid,  and 
his  success  ^lendid.  His  pieces  brought 
high  prices,  and  enchanted  by  tho  most 
deughtful  representations  of  nature.  The 
remainder  of  his  hfe  passed  quietly  and 
pleasandy,  till  an  apoplectic  attack,  March 
2, 1787,  brought  it  to  a  close.  A  certain 
tenderness  and  a  melodious  language  are 
the  sources  of  the  success  of  Gessner*s 
writings ;  but  he  is  deficient  in  depth  and 
strength.  In  landscape  painting,  he  has 
merits  which  no  age  will  diminish.  His 
etching  is  light  and  powerful ;  his  views 
are  select,  vvUd  and  romantic ;  and  his 
trees  are  particularly  fine.  Twelve  en- 
graved landscapes,  published  in  1770,  are 
considered  among  his  best  works.  All 
who  were  acquainted  with  Gressner,  de- 
scribe him  as  an  amiable,  modest,  high- 
minded  and  patriotic  man,  who  was  as 
simple,  natural  and  true  in  his  manners, 


as  he  appears  in  his  worka.  Ofhiswoika, 
the  best  editions  are  those  of  Zurich,  1777 
— 8,  2  vols.,  4to.,  and  a  small  degant  edi- 
tion, Zurich,  1765—74,  5  vols.  ;  idso,  one 
of  1800,  3  vols.  His  fellow-citizens  erect- 
ed a  monument  to  him.  His  oldest  sod, 
Conrad  Gessner,  who  distinguished  him- 
self, first  by  his  pictures  of  horses  and  by 
his  batde-pieces,  and  afterwards  by  )m 
landscapes,  studied  at  Dresden  and  ^me. 
Frt>m  1796  to  1804,  he  lived  in  England ; 
then  in  his  native  town  of  Zurich,-wheie 
he  died,  aged  62,  May  8, 1826. 

G£YER,Eric  Gustavus,  doctor,  professor 
of  history  at  Upsal,  and  royal  Swedish  his- 
toriographer, is  distinguished  as  an  orator, 
poet,  historian,  philosopher,  and  even  as  a 
musical  composer.  He  was  bom  1783.  He 
was  educated  at  die  university  of  Upsal  la 
1806,  he  went  to  England,  and,  on  his  re- 
turn, was  appointed  professor  of  universal 
history  at  Upsal.  He  established  his  rep- 
utation as  a  poet  by  his  Iduna,  a  jounud 
dedicated  to  the  admirers  of  northern  an- 
tiquity. Several  historical  essays  in  tbc 
journal  just  mentioned,  and  in  the  popular 
Swea,  proved  his  talent  as  a  writer  of  his- 
tory. In  1825  appeared  the  firet  volume  of 
his  history  of  die  Swedish  monarchy  [Sks 
Rtkes  Hafikr)y  which,  in  a  cUs^cal  k)Je, 
contains  a  profound  examination  of  all  tiie 
materials  relative  to  the  ancient  inhabit- 
ants of  Sweden. 

Ghauts.    (See  GauU^) 

Ghent  (in  French,  Gand;  in  Gerroan, 
Gtn£)\  capital  of  the  province  of  Ease 
Flanders,  formerly  of  die  whole  county  of 
Flanders,  and,  at  a  later  period,  of  tlie 
Austrian  part  of  the  counnr ;  a  well-built 
city  at  the  confluence  of  tne  rivers  Lys, 
Lievi-e  and  More  widi  the  Scheldt  (10,(K)0 
houses  and  60,800  inhabitants).  Lon.  3° 
44'  E. ;  lat  51°  ^  N.  Ghent  has  manufac- 
tories of  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  tineu, 
hats,  leather,  &c.  Rivers  and  canals 
divide  the  city  into  twenty-six  islands, 
connected  by  eighty-five  bridges ;  it  povere 
a  large  area.  In  the  time  of  Philip  of 
Valois  and  Charles  V,  this  city  could  raise 
50,000  men ;  but  in  die  time  of  Charles 
V,  who  was  bom  here,  its  splendor 
began  to  decline.  Enormous  taxes  in- 
duced the  inhabitants,  in  1539,  to  tbrow 
themselves  into  the  arms  of  Francis 
I  of  France.  But  Francis  betrayed  them 
to  Charles  V,  who  ordered  30  of  die  prin- 
cipal citizens  to  be  executed,  and  many 
to  be  exiled,  took  possession  of  the  public 
buildings,  abohshed  all  the  privileges  of 
the  city,  which  were  very  great,  built  a 
citadel,  and  imposed  on  them  a  heavy 
fine.   The  cathedral  is  remarkable.  Tbera 
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•re  fifty-five  other  churches,  and  many  oth- 
er public  buildings.  The  city  has  some 
important  scientific  institutions.  A  treaty 
was  concluded  at  Ghent  between  the  U. 
States  and  England  in  1814  {Su  (he  fol- 
lowing article.) 

Ghent,  Treaty  or.  The  war  of  1812, 
between  G.  Britain  and  America  (see  Unit- 
ed States),  was  terminated  by  the  treaty  of 
Ghent,  Dec.  24, 1814.  The  British  com- 
missioners for  negotiating  a  peace — lord 
Gambier,  Messrs.  Henry  Gouldbum  and 
William  Adams — arrived  in  that  city  in 
August,  where  the  American  conmiission- 
ers—J.  Q.  Adams,  Gallatin,  Bayard,  Clav 
and.  Russell — ^were  already  assembled. 
Excepting  the  establishment  of  peace,  the 
treaty  made  no  alteration  in  the  situation 
of  the  countries,  the  terms  proposed  by 
the  respective  commissioners  being  mu- 
tually rejected.  The  disputed  pouits  of 
maritime  law  and  the  subject  of  com- 
merce were  reserved  for  future  discussion. 
The  treaty  relates  principally  to  bounda- 
ries, but  itsetdes  nothmff  in  respect  to  them ; 
it  merely  provides  for  3ie  mutual  appoint- 
ment of  commissioners  to  examine  and 
report  to  their  respective  governments  on 
certain  disputed  points  of  the  treaty  of 
1783.  (See  Lymaxi^sDipUnnacy  of  the  Unit- 
ed &dies,  2d  edit.,  2  vols.,  Boston,  1828.) 

Gherardesca  ;  a  family  which  plays 
an  important  part  in  the  history  of  the 
Italian  republics  of  the  middle  ages.  It 
originated  from  Tuscany,  where  the  coun- 
ties of  Gherardesca,  Donoraticoand  Mon- 
tescudaio  (in  the  Maremme  between  Pisa 
and  Piombino)  belonged  to  it  About  the 
beginning  of  the  13th  century,  the  counts 
of  Gherardesca  united  themselves  with 
the  powerful  and  rich  republic  of  Pisa, 
and  placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  t^e 
people,  in  opposition  to  the  aristocracy. 
In  tne  great  contest  between  the  Gibelines 
and  Guelis  (q.  v.),  they  joined  tlie  party  qf 
the  Suabian  empenA^,  and  fbuffht  not  less 
bravely  than  faithfully  under  the  Gibeline 
banner.  Two  of  this  fiimily — ^the  counts 
Gherardo  and  Galvano  Donoratico--«c- 
companied  Conradin  of  Hohenstaufen  in 
his  unfortunate  expedition  to  Naples,  and 
died  with  him  on  the  scaffold.  This 
adherence  to  the  interests  of  the  emperors, 
involved  the  Gherardescas,  as  early  as 
1237,  in  hostilities  witli  the  Visconti,  who 
belonged  to  the  parhr  of  the  Guelfs ;  and 
all  Pisa  was  divided  between  the  two  par- 
ties. At  length  the  head  of  this  powerful 
fiimily,  Ugohno  Gherardesca,  resolved  to 
make  himself  master  of  his  native  city 
(Pisa).  Being  first  ma^strate  in  the  re- 
public, and  bead  of  the  Gibelines  in  the 
^  41* 


cit^,  he  expected  to  find  but  little  difiScul- 
ty  in  attainhig  his  object  Contrary,  how- 
ever, to  the  politics  of  his  house  and  the 
spirit  of  his  age,  he  so  far  coalesced  with 
the  Guelfs  as  to  ^ve  his  sister  in  marriage 
to  John  Visconti,  judee  of  Gallura,  and 
chief  of  the  Guelfs  in  Pisa.  This  meas- 
ure made  him  suspected  by  all,  and,  in- 
deed, the  Pisans  had  a  right  to  look  with 
displeasure  on  an  alliance,  the  secret  con- 
ditions of  which  were  the  overthrow  of  the 
freedom  of  the  city.  Visconti  agreed  to 
secure  to  Ugolino  the  support  of  the 
Guelfs  in  Tuscany,  and  to  furnish  him 
secretly  with  some  mercenaries  whom  he 
had  collected  in  Sardinia  for  his  own  am- 
bitious purposes.  The  plan,  however,  was 
not  successful,  on  account  of  the  visi- 
lauce  of  the  Pisans.  Gallura  was  banim- 
ed,  June  24, 1274,  and  Ugolino  imprison- 
ed. The  former  armed  the  Guelfe  against 
Pisa  ;  but  his  eariy  death  at  San-Mmiato 
freed  the  republic  fix>m  its  dangerous  ad-  . 
versary.  llj^olino,  however,  who  was 
likewise  banished  soon  after,  joined  the 
Florentines  and  the  people  of  Lucca,  at 
the  head  of  whom  he  gamed  several  vic- 
tories over  the  Pisans,  and  compelled 
them  to  recall  him  in  1276.  Returning  to 
hb  former  plans,  he  endeavored  to  secure 
the  friendship  of  the  Gibelines  in  the  city, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  Guelfe  abroad,  and 
his  prudence  and  riches  enabled  him  to 
succeed  but  too  well.  The  once  vigilant 
republicans  suffered  themselves  to  be  lull- 
ed into  security,  and,  in  1282,  the  war  with 
Genoa,  so  unfortunate  fi>r  Pisa,  afibrded 
Ugolino  an  opportunity  for  breaking  the 
power  of  the  people.  In  the  battie  of 
Meloria  (August  6, 1284),  memorable  for 
tlie  final  destruction  of  the  Pisan  fleet,  and 
in  which  11,000  Pisans  were  made  prison- 
ers by  the  Genoese,  U^lino  betrayed 
his  country,  and,  by  his  premeditated 
desertion,  gave  the  signal  for  general 
flight;  the  rest,  giving  up  all  for  lost,  fol- 
lowed him  in  confusion*  The  old  ene- 
mies of  Pisa,  the  Florentines,  Luccanese, 
Siennese,  the  cities  of  Pistoia,  Prato,  Vol- 
terra,  San-Geminiano  and  Colla,  in  a 
word,  all  the  Guelfii  of  Tuscany,  on  re- 
ceiving intelligence  of  this  misfortune,  de- 
termined, by  a  decisive  blow,  to  annihilate 
the  ancient  city  of  Pisa,  the  principal  sup- 
port of  the  Gibelines  in  Italy.  The  state, 
on  the  brink  of  destruction,  now  saw  itself 
compelled  to  throw  itself  into  the  arms 
of  him  whose  treachery  had  reduced  it  to 
this  situation.  Ugolino,  for  a  long  time 
secretly  connected  with  the  chiefi  of  the 
Guelfi,  undertook  the  negotiation  with  the 
enemies  of  the  city,  which  he  managed  in 
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such  a  manner,  that  he  atlen^h  saw  liim- 
Belf  almost  at  the  summit  of  his  wishes. 
The  leaders  of  the  Gibelines  were  banish- 
ed; the  Florentines  took  possession  of 
many  castles,  and  U^Iino,  under  tlie  pro- 
tection of  the  cnenues  of  Pisa,  ruled  the 
fallen  state.  He  reduced  it  still  further 
by  the  surrender  of  certain  casdes  to  the 
Luccanese,  which  gave  them  access  to  the 
gates  of  the  city,  and  by  avoiding  the  con- 
clusion of  a  peace  witli  Genoa,  which 
would  have  set  at  liberty  the  prisoners  cap- 
tured at  Meloria.  While  he  thus  oppressed 
his  native  country,  and  gratified  his  hatred 
against  his  enemies,  by  banishing  them,  a 
conspiracy  was  formed  against  him  in  his 
own  family,  Nino  di  Gallura,  liis  nephew, 
disgusted  with  liis  tyranny,  united  the 
principal  families,  bodi  of  the  Gibelines 
and  Guelfs,  the  Gualandi,  Sismondi, 
Lanfranchi  and  otheni,  to  rescue  Pisa 
from  the  degradation  into  which  she  was 
sunk.  After  a  contest  of  nearly  three 
years,  the  intrigues  of  Ugolino  succeeded, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  archbishop  of 
Pisa,  Roger  de'  Ubaldini,  in  dissolving  this 
league,  and  regaining  the  Gibelines.  The 
Lanfranchi  and  otliers  foraook  Nino  di 
Gallura,  who  was  l>auished,  togetlier  with 
many  of  his  friends.  Ubaldini  was  re- 
warded for  his  services  by  being  driven 
from  the  public  palace  by  Ugolino,  who 
had  promised  to  share  with  him  the  do- 
minion of  Pisa.  The  ambition  of  the 
usurper  now  knew  no  lK>unds.  The  jx^o- 
ple  were  oppressed ;  tlie  lives  of  his  own 
relations  were  threatened,  and  he  mur- 
dered, witli  his  own  hands,  a  nephew  of 
the  archbishop.  Such  crimes  united  all 
against  him  ;  and  Ubaldini,  no  less  ambi- 
tious, artful  and  cruel  than  Ugolino,  was 
at  the  head  of  the  conspirators.  He  art- 
fully concealed  the  plan  from  the  tyrant 
till  It  was  fully  matured,  and  .Ugolino's  re- 
fiisal  to  finish  the  war  with  Genoa  afford- 
ed the  opportunity  for  the  breaking  out 
of  the  conspiracy.  On  the  1st  of  July, 
1288,  Ubaldini  caused  the  tocsin  to  be 
sounded.  Ugolino  was  attacked  on  all 
sides,  and,  after  an  obstinate  resistance, 
which  continued  till  evening,  was  made 
prisoner,  with  two  of  his  sons,  Gaddo 
and  Uguccione,  and  two  of  his  grand- 
sons, Nino,  sumamed  le  Brigata,  and  Au- 
relio  Nuncio.  These  are  the  five  persons 
whose  horrible  death  Dante  descril)e8  in 
his  Lifcmo,  Roger  or  Rugieri  de'  Ubaldini 
caused  these  unfortunate  persons  to  he 
carried  to  the  castle  of  Gualandi,  since 
callwl  Torre  della  Fame^  and,  setting  no 
bounds  to  his  vengeance,  after  some 
months,  he  threw  the  keys  into  the  Amo, 


and  doomed  the  prisoners  to  die  by  han- 
ger. Poets  and  artists  have  often  descritK 
ed  or  represented  the  terrible  end  of  Up»- 
lino  and  his  companions,  and  postentj 
has  forgotten  his  crimes  in  his  bonible 

Eunishment  Many  of  the  family  of  Ugo- 
no  were  either  absent  fixim  Pisa,  or  es- 
caped by  flight  from  this  dreadful  catas- 
trophe, so  that  the  family  of  GfaeranJesca 
soon  recovered  its  former  splendor  and 
distinction,  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  and, 
in  1320,  we  find  Rieri  Donoratico  Ghe- 
rardesca  at  the  head  of  the  administration 
in  Pisa.  A  natural  son  of  this  Rieri, 
Manfred  Gherardesca,  at  the  head  of  the 
Pisanese  garrison,  defended  Cagliari,  with 
a  very  inferior  force,  against  Alfonso  IV  of 
Arragon,  and  by  his  valor  rendered  the 
battle  of  Luco-Cistema,  Feb.  28,  1324, 
doubtful.  The  Arragonese  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  taking  CagUari  till  after  the  death 
of  Manfred,  who  died  of  wounds  received 
in  a  sally.  Another  Gherardesca,  Boni- 
fazio,  was  made  capitano  of  Pisa  in  1329, 
when  that  city  shook  off  the  yoke  of  die 
celebrated  Castruccio  Castracani,  and  of 
the  emperor,  Louis  of  Bavaria.  His  wis- 
dom and  integrity  gained  him  the  love  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  and  tlie  city  was  in- 
debted to  him  for  the  advantageous  peace 
which  it  soon  after  concluded  with  its 
old  enemies,  the  Guelfs.  He  also  sup- 
pressed a  conspiracy  of  llie  nobility  against 
the  people  (13JJ5),  and  compelled  the  con- 
spirators to  leave  the  city.  In  IJUO,  tliis 
exellent  man  died  of  tlie  plague,  and  the 
gratefiit  Pisans  appointed  his  son  Rieri, 
then  only  eleven  yeare  of  age,  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  oflice  of  capitano.  In  194^ 
Rieri  also  died  of  the  plague,  by  which 
the  Gherardesca  family  lost  many  of  its 
members  :  the  rest  withdrew  to  the  family 
estates  in  the  Maremme,  and  took  little 
share  in  the  political  transactions  of  Pisa. 
Philip  Gherardesca,  born  at  Pistoia  (1730), 
distinguished  himseiT  in  music  as  a 
composer  and  piano-fortist.  He  snidied, 
while  young,  with  P.  Martini  at  Bologna, 
and  in  a  short  time  became  his  most  dis- 
tinguished pupil    He  died  1808,  at  Pisa. 

GuiBELiNES.    (See  Owlfs,) 

GuiBERTi,  Lorenzo  ;  a  stamaiy,  bom 
in  1378,  at  Florence.  His  ancestors  had 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  arts,  por- 
ticularly  in  that  of  the  goldsmith,  in 
which  the  Florentines  had  acquired  great 
celebrity.  He  early  learned  from  his  step- 
father, Bartoluccio,  an  expert  goldsmith, 
the  arts  of  drawingand  modelling,  and  that 
of  casting  metals.  He  afterwards  probably 
enjoyed  tlie  instructions  of  Stamina. 
Being  obhged  to  leave  Florence  on  ac- 
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count  of  the  plaeue,  which  prevailed 
there  at  the  end  of  the  14th  century,  he 
was  engaged  in  painting  in  fi:esco  at  Ri- 
mini, in  the  palace  of  prince  Pandolfo 
Malatesta,  when  the  priori  of  the  society 
of  merchants  at  Florence  invited  artists 
to  propose  models  for  one  of  <  the  bronze 
doors,  which  still  adorns  the  baptiste- 
ry of  St.  John.  The  offering  up  of 
baac  was  to  be  executed  in  gilt  bronze, 
as  a  sjKJcimen  of  the  work.  The  judges 
selected  tlie  work  of  the  celebrated  Bru- 
nelleschi,  that  of  Donatello,  and  that  of 
Ghiberti,  as  the  three  best ;  but  the  two 
first  voluntarily  withdrew  tlicir  claims, 
ffiving  the  preference  to  Ghiberti.  After 
.21  years'  labor, Ghiberti  completed  the  door, 
and,  at  the  request  of  the  priori,  executed 
a  second,  after  almost  as  long  a  period. 
Michael  Angelo  said  of  these,  that  they 
were  worthy  of  adorning  the  entrance  to 
paradise.  During  diese  40  years,  Ghiberti 
also  completed  a  statue  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist for  the  church  Or-San-Michele,  two 
bass-reliefs  for  the  baptistery  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Sienna,  a  statue  of  Sl  Matthew, 
and  one  of  St.  Stephen,  likewise  for  the 
church  Or-San-Michele,  and,  for  the 
church  Santa-Maria  del  Fiore,  the  bronze 
reliquary  of  St.  Zenobius,  bishop  of  Flor- 
ence. An  these  works  are  still  preserved, 
and  Bcr\'e  to  show  the  progress  of  Ghi- 
berti. The  dryness  of  the  school  of  Giotto 
appears  in  his  early  works  ;  the  later  are 
in  imitation  of  tlie  Greeks,  and  are  marked 
by  continually  increasing  vigor  and  firm- 
ness. The  reliquary  of  Zenobius  and  the 
two  doors  are,  to  tills  day,  among  the  finest 
specimens  of  art'  in  modem  Italy.  Ghi- 
berti also  executed  some  excellent  paint- 
ings on  glass,  for  the  churches  Or-San- 
Michele  and  Santa-Maria  del  Fiore.  A 
work  by  him  on  sculpture  is  extant,  a 
firagment  only  of  which  has  been  publish- 
ed by  Cicognara.  He  died  about  the 
year  1455.  The  Calmuc  Feodor  Iwan- 
owitsch  published  12  beautiful  etchings 
of  the  doors  of  Ghiberti  (1798). 

Gbirlattdaio,  Domebico;  one  of  the 
elder  Florentine  painters.  He  was  dis- 
tinguished for  fertility  of  invention,  and 
has  therefore  been  imitated  by  later  artists. 
He  was  bom  at  Florence,  1449,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  a  more  accurate 
perspective  than  his  predecessors,  al- 
though he  could  not  divest  himself  of  the 
habit  of  using  gold,  particularly  in  the  or- 
naments of  his  drapery.  Several  of  his 
larger  works  may  be  found  in  the  chapel 
SoKjetti,  and  in  the  Trinity  church  at  Flor- 
ence, particularly  his  historical  pieces  from 
the  life  of  St.  Francis.    His  Tmth  is  in 


the  Giusdnianl  (q.  y.)  collectioiL  Ghir- 
landaio  had  the  honor  of  being  die  teacher 
of  Michael  Aneelo.  His  brothers,  David 
and  Benedict,  did  not  equal  him  as  paint- 
ers. Rhidolfo  di  Ghirlandaio  was  a  friend 
of  Raphael  and  the  pupil  of  Fra  Bar- 
tolomeo. 

Ghost,  Holt;  according  to  Trinita- 
rians, the  tliird  person  in  the  Holy  Trini- 
ty ;  according  to  the  Socinians,  a  biblical 
metaphor,  to  designate  the  divine  influ- 
ence ;  according  to  some  German  ration- 
alists, the  Deity  himself,  as  far  as  he  ex- 
ercises an  innuence  for  sj>iritual  and 
moral  ends  in  general,  and  for  the  sup- 
port and  extension  of  Cliristianity  in  poi"- 
ticular.  The  Roman  Cadiolic  church,  in 
speaking  of  the  origin  of  the  persons  of 
the  Godhead,  declares  the  Son  to  be  be- 
gotten by  the  Father,  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  have  proceeded  from  both ;  yet  the  Son 
and  Holy  Ghost  are  both  eternal,  antb 
they  are  coeteraal  widi  the  Father.  (See 
Creed,)  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Atha- 
nasian  creed,  and  was  adopted  also  by  the 
IjUtherans  and  Calvinists.  The  Holy 
Ghost  is  equal  to  the  other  persons  of 
the  Trinity.  (See  Trinity.)  The  Greek 
Catholic  church  maintains  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Father  only ; 
and  this  difference  is  one  of  the  main 
points  of  distinction  between  that  church 
and  the  Roman  Catholic.  The  history  of 
the. controversy  is  shortly  this:  Tertul- 
lian  and  Oriffen,  two  distinguished  fathers 
of  the  churcn  in  the  third  century,  main- 
tained that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  begotten 
by  die  Father  through  the  Son,  and  was 
superior  to  all  other  creatures.  Mace- 
donius,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  in  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century,  denied  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  was  equal  in  essence 
and  dignity  to  God  the  Father.  The 
council  of  Alexandria  (362)  declared  this 
bishop  and  his  adherents,  the  pneamatom- 
achists,  teachers  of  heresy ;  and  the  gen- 
eral council  at  Constantinople  (381)  de- 
clared expressly  to  the  whole  Chnsdan 
church,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  the  third 
person  of  the  Trinity,  proceeding  from 
the  Father,  and  to  be  worshipped  equally 
-with  the  Fadier  and  the  Son.  Augustine 
taught,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds 
from  the  Father  and  the  Son;  and  the 
council  of  Toledo,  in  589,  condemned  all 
who  believed  otherwise.  This  deviation 
from  the  former  dogma  occasioned  a 
controversy,  which  lasted  fVom  the  8th  to 
the  lldi  century,  between  the  Western  or 
Latin,  and  the  Eastern  or  Greek  churches, 
and  finally  led  to  their  complete  separa- 
tion.   The  Western  church  and  the  Prot- 
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eetants  maintained  tbat  the  Holv  Ghost 
proceeds  from  tlie  Father  and  the  Son, 
while  the  Eastern  church  asserted  that  it 
proceeds  from  the  Father  alone.  The 
worship  of  tlie  Holy  Ghost  as  the  thinl 
person  in  tlie  Godhead,  is,  however,  com- 
mon to  both  churches,  and  to  the  Prot- 
estant Trinitarians,  bein^  essential  to 
the  faith  in  the  divine  Trinity. 

Ghost,  Holt,  Order  of  the  ;  an  or- 
der of  male  and  female  hospitallers. 
Guy,  son  of  William,  count  of  Montpel- 
lier,  founded  this  order,  towards  the  end 
of  the  12th  century,  for  the  relief  of  tlie 
poor,  the  inilnn  and  foundlings.  He 
took  die  vows  himselfj  and  cave  a  rule  to 
tlie  order.  Pope  Innocent  HI  confirmed 
the  order  in  1198,  and  founded  an  hospital 
in  Rome,  on  which  all  tlie  hospitals  of^  the 
order  on  tlie  Italian  side  of  the  Alps  were 
dependent :  all  north  of  the  mountains 
were  dependent  upon  tbat  of  Montpellier. 
It  is  not  known  when  tJie  order  began  to 
admit  females.  They  take  care  of  young 
children,  educate  foundlings,  and  have 
several  hospitals  in  Finance.  The  dress  of 
botli  sexes  is  black,  with  a  double  white 
cross  of  twelve  points  on  the  left  breast 

Ghost,  Holy,  Order  of  the ;  the  prin- 
cipal militar}'  order  in  Prance,  insututed 
in  1574,  by  Henry  III.  The  knights 
were  required  to  prove  their  nobility  for 
three  descents.  Tlie  order  of  St  Michael 
was  the  lowest  rank.  The  revolution 
abolished  it,  with  all  the  other  orders. 
The  Bourbons  revived  it 

Gianni,  Francesco,   a   poet  and  im- 

?rovisatore,  bom  in  the  States  of  the 
Jhuich,  in  1760,  learned  the  trade  of  a 
tailor,  and  read  Taaso,  Ariosto,  and  other 
poets,  on  his  work  bench.  With  an  ex- 
cellent memory,  and  a  lively  imagination, 
nature  formed  him  for  an  improvisatore. 
He  made  his  first  appearance  as  such  at 
Genoa.  His  imagination  was  kindled 
by  the  prospects  of  Italian  indepen- 
dence held  out  by  Bonaparte,  the  foun- 
der of  the  Cisalpine  republic,  and,  in 
1796,  he  went  to  Milan,  where  he  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  legislative  coun- 
cil. In  this  capacity,  Gianni,  who  had 
alreaxly  charmed  as  a  poet,  distinffuished 
himself  so  much  as  a  legislator,  3iat  his 
portrait  was  ordered  to  be  engraved  for 
the  republic  The  Spartan  expression  of 
his  countenance  corresponded  to  his  re- 
publican ardor.  The  Russians  Confined 
nim  in  Cattaro.  Afler  his  release  (1800), 
he  went  to  Paris,  where  Bonaparte  grants 
ed  him  a  pension  of  6000  francs,  with  the 
title  of  unferid  improvisatore.  In  the 
society   which   the   coimaellor  of  state, 


Corvetto,  assembled  at  his  house,  Gian- 
ni, inspired  by  the  victories  of  the  hero  of 
France,  exhibited  his  talents  for  impiov- 
isation  with  peat  applause.  Many  of 
these  productions  were  printed  with  the 
French  translation.  In  1811,  lie  accom- 
panied madame  Brignole  to  Genoa.  His 
Salvti  dd  Matiino  e  deUa  Sera  was  trans- 
lated into  French  (Paris,  1613).  Since  the 
death  of  madame  Brignole,  in  Januaiy, 
1815,  he  has  written  nothing  btit  religious 
poems.  Monti,  who  was  jealous  of  all 
poetical  celebriQr,  said,  *<  that  nature  bad 
done  everv  thinff  to  make  him  a  great 
poet,"  but  he  miuiciouslv  added,  **  Gianni 
has  not  fulfilled  her  design."  Among 
many  common  places  and  repetitions  la 
tlie  collection  of  the  amatory,  heroic  and 
republican  poetiv  of  this  poet  (Mikn, 
1807,  5  small  vote.),  we  fina  many  pas- 
sages worthy  of  the  most  renowned  poett 
of  Italy. 

GiAif NoifE,  Pietro ;  an  author  equally 
celebrated  by  his  fiite  and  by  his  writingi^ 
bom  May  7, 1676,  at  Ischitel^  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Capitanata  (kingdom  of  Naples). 
His  talents  gained  him  access  to  the  house 
of  the  learned  lawyer  Gaetano  Argento^ 
in  Naples,  in  which  almost  oJl  the  dutin- 
^ished  men  of  the  capital  were  at  that 
tune  accustomed  to  assemble.  Here  he 
concdved  the  plan  of  his  most  celebrated 
work,  which  oetermined  the  destiny  of 
his  whole  life,  his  Storia  cimle  dd  Regno  £ 
Mipdx  (4  vols.,  4to^  Naples,  1723),  in  did 
composition  of  which  he  spent  xO  yeua, 
and  in  which  the  woric  of  Angelo  di 
Costanzo,  On  Naples,  served  him  as  a 
guide.  The  sevenQr  with  which  Gian- 
none  treated  the  church,  drew  upon  him 
the  persecutions  of  the  court  of  Rome, 
and  of  the  clergy  in  geperal ;  and  neither 
the  authority  of  the  viceroy  of  Napke^ 
nor  the  protection  of  the  municipahty  of 
Naples,  of  which  Giannone  had  been 
elected  advocate,  were  able  to  avert  the 
storm.  The  priests  instigated  the  people 
of  the  city  a^^ainst  the  man  who  had  ex- 
posed the  sptfitual  oppression  of  the  Ro- 
mish court.  The  onenave  publication 
was  burnt,  and  the  author  excommunica- 
ted. Giannone  therefore  quitted  Naples 
(1723),  and  took  refuge  in  Vienna.  Here 
the  protection  of  prince  Eugene,  and  the 
intercession  of  tne  chancellor  Zinzen- 
dorfir,  of  count  Boimeval,  who  after- 
wards became  so  celebrat^  and  the 
chevalier  Garelli,  then  physician  of  the 
emperor,  procured  him  a  pension.  The 
emperor  Charies  VI  still,  however,  re- 
garded him  with  a  suspicious  eye,  and,  in 
1734,   when   don  Carlos  ascended  die 
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throne  of  Naples,  not  onhr  was  bis  pen- 
sion taken  from  him,  but  he  was  obli^d 
to  leave  Vienna.  Giannone  now  with- 
drew to  Venice,  with  the  intention  of  con- 
tinuing the  work  which  he  had  already 
begun  at  Vienna — R  Trirtgno,  ossia  dk 
R^no  dd  Cido,  delta  Terra  c  dd  Papa,  on 
which  he  spent  12  years.  It  is  to  be 
regreued,  that  his  misfortunes  prevented 
him  from  completing  it  as  he  had  pro- 
posed ;  he  brought  it  down  only  as  for 
as  the  9th  century.  Some  bitter  satires 
against  the  Roman  court,  which  he  had 
written  in  Vienna,  where  the  cardinal 
Pignatelli  had  released  him  from  the  ex- 
communication, were,  by  the  advice  of  his 
fnends,  not  published.  Giannone  was 
favorably  received  in  Venice,  particularly 
by  the  senator  Angiolo  Pisani,  but  his 
prospects  were  soon  changed.  Having 
declined  to  enter  into  the  service  of  the 
republic  as  advocate,  and  beuig  suspected 
of  entertaining  opinions  by  no  means  fa- 
vorable to  tlie  pretensions  of  tliat  ambi- 
tious state,  in  respect  to  the  Adriatic  sea, 
he  liad,  besides,  the  imprudence  to  asso- 
ciate too  much  with  the  ambassadors  of 
France  and  Spain.  This  was  sufficient 
to  awaken  the  jealousy  of  the  most  sus- 
picious of  all  governments.  His  Ldtera 
tntomo  al  Dominio  dd  MareAdriaticoedai 
TraitaH  s^iaii  in  Venezia  tral  Papa  MtB- 
sandro  In,  e  PImperador  Federico  Barbae 
roMOy  published  a  short  time  before,  in 
fevor  of  the  doniinion  of  Venice  over  the 
Adriatic,  could  not  remove  the  suspicions 
of  the  senate,  and  one  night  (in  Septem- 
ber, 1735),  the  shirri  oF  the  republic  seized 
him,  and  the  poor  author  was  transported, 
as  a  dangerous  enemy  of  the  state,  beyond 
the  fh)nnereof  the  Venetian  territory,  into 
the  territory  of  Ferrara.  Apprehensive 
of  new  persecutions,  he  took  the  name  of 
Antonio  Rinaldo,  and,  after  a  short  resi- 
dence in  Modena,  Milan  and  Turin,  he 
retired  with  his  son  to  Geneva,  where  he 
was  not  only  received  with  respect  by  the 
most  distinguished  men,  but  also  found 
the  most  liberal  support  He  was  pre- 
paring to  publish  a  supplement  to  his  his- 
tory of  Naples,  when,  enticed  by  a  villain, 
he  had  the  imprudence  to  attend  the  festi- 
val of  Easter  (1736),  in  a  village  of  Savoy, 
where  he  was  immediately  arrested  and 
carried  to  the  castle  of  Miolan,  and,  after- 
wards, to  the  fortress  of  Ceve,  and,  finally, 
into  the  citadel  of  Turin.  Here  he  died, 
at  the  age  of  72yeani,  a  victim  of  priestly 
hatred,  after  2^  years  of  confiuement, 
which  was,  part  of  the  time,  so  strict  that 
he  was  denied  even  the  sight  of  his  son. 
His  manuscripts  were  carried  to  Rome, 


by  the  order  of  the  papal  cotnt.  His  at- 
tempt to  regain  his  freedom,  during  the 
dispute  between  the  courts  of  Turin  and 
Rome,  by  writing  in  favor  of  the  king  of 
Sardinia,  had  been  as  unsuccessftil  as  his 
recantation  of  the  principles  expressed  in 
his  SUnia  Civile,  to  which  he  was  per- 
suaded by  the  treacherous  suggestions  of 
&ther  Prever.  His  Of>ere  postume  in  Di- 
feaa  ddla  aua  Storia  Civile,  &c.,  of  which 
the  severest  passages  against  the  Roman 
clergy  had  been  publialied  separately  at 
the  Hague,  in  1738,  under  the  tide  Anee- 
dotes  ecd^siastiques,  appeared  after  his 
death,  at  Lausanne,  1760. 

Giants  ;  people  of  extraordinary  stature. 
History,  both  sacred  and  profane,  makes 
mention  of  giants.  Nothing  is  more  natu- 
ral, in  ages  when  tlie  past  and  the  future 
are  connected  together  only  by  tradition, 
than  that  the  height  of  a  tall  man  should 
be  exaggerated  every  year  after  his  death. 
In  the  same  way,  a  small  person  would 
dwindle  mto  a  dwTof  or  a  pigmy.  The  same 
effect  which  is  produced  by  distance  of 
time  is  also  produced  by  distance  of  place, 
so  that  a  nation  of  tall  men,  Uving  on  a 
distant  shore,  would  become,  in  the  tale  of 
the  mariner,  a  race  of  giants.  Nations 
and  individuals,  in  their  childhood,  love 
the  miraculous ;  and  any  event  which  devi- 
ates from  the  common  course  of  things, 
immediately  becomes  a  wonder,  on  which 
jjoetry  eagerly  seizes ;  hence  the  Cyclops 
and  Laestrygons  of  the  ancients,  and  the 
Ogres  of  romance.  Instances,  however, 
are  by  no  means  wanting,  of  uncommonly 
large  persons,  hardly  needing  the  exag- 
geration of  a  hvely  imagination  to  make 
uiem  objects  of  wonder.  According  to 
the  Jewish  traditions,  a  people  existed  be- 
fore the  deluge,  of  uncommon  stature, 
called  the  sons  of  God,  And  at  a  much 
later  period,  when  the  Israelites  sent  spies 
into  the  land  of  promise,  they  brouaht 
back  word  that  the  sons  of  Anak,  in  He- 
bron, were  giants,  and  that  they  them- 
selves appeared  like  grasshoppers  before 
them.  The  last  of  this  tribe  was  Og,  king 
of  Bashan,  conquered  by  Moses :  he  had 
a  bedstead  nine  cubits  long  and  four  cu- 
bits broad.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Jeru- 
salem, a  tomb  was  shown,  for  a  long  time 
after,  vrith  the  inscription.  Here  lies  tht 
giant  Og.  In  1670,  a  tooth  was  said  to 
have  been  found  in  this  grave  weighing 
4i  lbs.  The  Jewish  commentators  make 
Goliath  11  feet  high. 

The  giants  of  Greek  mythology  are  be- 
lieved, by  some,  to  represent  the  struggle 
of  the  elements  of  nature  against  the  gods, 
that  is,  against  the  order  of  creation.    They 
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were  said  to  have  sprung  from  the  blood 
of  Ceeluin,  which  felt  into  the  lap  of  Terra 
(the  earth ).  Their  mother,  indignant  at  the 
banishment  of  the  Titans  into  Tartarus, 
excited  them  to  revolt  agauist  Jove.  They 
hurled  mountains  and  forests  a^inst  Olym- 
pus, diiwlainingtHelightningsof  Jupiter.  An 
oracle  having  declaied  that  the  gods  could 
not  conouer  except  by  the  assistance  of  a 
mortal,  Minerva  called  Hercules  to  their 
aid.  He  slew  Alcyoneusand  Porphyrion, 
the  most  formidable  of  the  giants.  Apol- 
lo and  Hercules  shot  out  the  eyes  of  Ephi- 
altes;  Bacchus  slew  Eurytus  with  his 
Thyrsus ;  Hecate  and  Vulcan  killed  Cly- 
tius  with  clubs  of  hot  iron;  Neptune 
huried  a  part  of  the  island  of  Cos  on  Po- 
lybotes ;  Minerva  burieil  Enceladus  under 
tue  island  of  Sicily,  and  flayed  Pallas,  and 
made  a  shield  of  his  skin.  The  remain- 
der perished  by  tlie  hands  of  odier  deities, 
by  the  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter  or  the  ar- 
rows of  Hercules.  This  fable,  perhaps, 
mdicates  volcanic  eruptions,  for  which  the 
Phlegnean  fields,  where  the  chief  scene 
of  this  struggle  is  placed,  and  where  the 
two  principal  giants  were  bom,  were  re- 
markable. Cos  and  Sicily,  which  fi^re  in 
this  fiible,  are  also  volcanic.  Ovid  has 
described  the  war  of  die  giants  in  the 
beginning  of  his  Metamorphoses. 

Strabo  tells  of  the  skeleton  of  Antseus, 
found  in  Mauritania,  sixty  cubits  long. 
Pliny  speaks  of  a  skeleton  forty-six  cubits 
lonff,  laid  bare  by  an  earthquake  in  Crete. 
In  the  battle  between  Marius  and  the  Teu- 
tones,  at  Aquie  Sextiie,  the  king  of  the  latter, 
Theutobochus,  is  represented  as  a  giant 
In  1613,  his  skeleton  was  pretended  to 
have  been  found  in  Upper  Burgundy.  A 
brick  tomb  was  discovered,  30  feet  long, 
12  feet  broad,  and  8  feet  high,  on  which 
was  tlie  inscription  TlmUobockua  rex. 
According  to  tradition,  a  skeleton  was  in 
the  grave,  25<|  feet  long,  10  across  the 
shoulders,  and  5  feet  through,  from  the 
breast  bone  to  the  back  bone.  The  thigh 
bones  were  four  feet  long.  The  bones, 
the  story  says,  were  finally  carried  to  Eng- 
land, and  it  is  not  known  what  became  of 
them.  We  have  similar  accounts  in  the 
16th  century.  Thus  Dalechamp  pretend- 
ed to  have  found  a  skeleton  18  feet  in 
length ;  Felix  Plater,  one  of  19  feet,  near 
Lucerne;  and  Licetuis,  one  in  Sicily,  30 
feet  in  length.  But  it  has  lone  been 
known  that  these  bones  do  not  belong  to 
giants,  but  to  animals  of  the  prinutive 
worid,  which,  from  ignorance  of  anatomy, 
were  taken  for  human  bones.  The  Gu- 
anches,  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
Canaries,  were  described  by  a  credulous 


traveller  as  appearing  to  have  been  at 
least  15  feet  long,  firom  an  examination  of 
their  mummies.  Similar  accounts  were 
given  of  the  Patagonians ;  but  captain  Cv- 
teret,  who  measured  several  of  &em,  found 
that  most  of  them  were  but  fitim  6  feet  to 
6  feet  5  inches  high.  The  measurements 
of  Wallis  agree  with  this.  The  ordinaiy 
height  of  men  is  between  5  and  6  feet, 
and  the  {greatest  deviations  from  this  me- 
dium height,  in  Europe,  are  found  in 
England  and  Switzeriiuid.  Frederic 
William  I,  of  Prussia,  had  such  a  rage  for 
collecting  tall  men  as  guards,  tliat  a  man 
of  extraordinaiy  height  could  not  escape 
being  made  a  soldier,  whatever  was  his 
profession ;  and  it  is  related  that  Augus- 
tus, king  of  Poland,  a  man  of  good  stature, 
could  only  reach  the  chin  of  the  tallest 
roan  of  the  Prtissian  guards  vrith  his 
hand.  (See  tlie  article  Oiant,  in  the  En- 
cydopaaia  MetropoiUana,  For  an  account 
of  very  corpulent  persons,  see  Corjndmix,) 
Very  tall  persons  have  commonlv  a  feMd 
pulse,  and  do  not  generally  live  long. 

Giant  Beds  (in  German,  HunenMbtr] 
are  tumuli,  in  Germany,  paiticulai^^  near 
the  coasts  of  die  Baltic  and  on  the  island 
of  Rugen.  They  are  of  dififerent  size^ 
and  sometimes  very  large,  senerallv  en- 
closed with  stones  of  such  weight  as 
would  seem  to  have  requured  machinery 
to  move  them.  Earthen  vessels,  metaBie 
ornaments,  sacrificial  stones,  knives,  bat- 
tle-axes, &C.,  are  sometimes  found  ia 
them ;  sometimes  they  are  entirely  empty. 
They  are  supposed,  by  some,  to  be  sen- 
eral  graves  of^  persons  who  fell  in  the  bat- 
tles fought  in  Uiose  countries,  between  tho 
Vandals  and  Germans. 

Giant's  Causeway  ;  a  promontory  in 
Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  on  the 
north  coast,  west  of  Bengore  Head  \  ei^t 
miles  N.  E.  Coleraine,  120  N.  Dublm.  It 
consists  of  many  hundred  thousands  of 
columns,  composed  of  a  hard  black  rock, 
rising  perpendicularly  finom  200  to  400  feet 
above  the  water's  edge.  The  columns,  or 
basaltes,  are  generally  pentagonal,  or  have 
hve  sides,  and  are  so  closelv  attached  to 
each  other,  that,  though  perfectly  distinct, 
from  top  to  bottom,  scarcely  any  thing  can 
be  introduced  between  them.  This  extia- 
ordinary  disposition  of  the  rocks  continues 
below  the  water's  edge ;  it  also  obtains,  in 
a  small  denee,  on  the  opposite  shore  in 
Scotland.  The  columns  are  not  each  of 
one  solid  stone,  in  an  upright  position,  but 
composed  of  several  short  lengths,  exactly 
joined,  not  vrith  flat  surfaces,  but  articu- 
lated into  each  other,  as  a  ball  m  a  socket, 
one  end  of  the  joint  having  a  cavity  of 
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time  or  four  inches  deep,  into  which  the 
convex  end  of  the  op[K)6ite  joint  is  exactly 
fitted.  This  is  not  visible  till  the  stones 
Rie  disjointed.  The  Giant's  Causeway  is 
accounted  die  greatest  natural  curiosity  in 
Ireland,  and  one  of  the  most  remaikable 
of  the  kind  in  the  world. 

Giaour;  a  Turkish  word,  meaning  dior, 
used  by  die  Tuiks  to  designate  the  ad- 
herents of  all  religions  except  the  Mo- 
hammedan, more  particularly  Chrisdans. 
The  use  of  it  is  so  common  that  it  is  often 
applied  without  intending  an  insult 

Gibbon,  Edward  ;  an  eminent  Endjdi 
historian,  was  bom  at  Pumey,  in  1737. 
He  was  die  son  of  Edward  Gibbon,  a 
gendeman  of  an  ancient  Kentish  iamily. 
After  being  two  years  at  a  private  school 
at  Kingston-upon-Thames,  he  was  sent, 
at  the  age  of  12,  to  Westminster,  where 
his  weak  state  of  healdi  precluded  him 
from  makuig  a  regular  progress  in  the 
classical  studies  of  the   school.     After 
several  changes  of  situation,  in  which  he 
was  chiefly  the  object  of  medical  care, 
his  constitution  suddenly  acauired  firm- 
ness, and  he  entered  as  a  gendeman  com- 
moner at  Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  be- 
fore he  had  completed  his  15th  year.    He 
remained  14  months  at  Oxford,  which  he 
characterizes  in  his  memoirs  as  most  un- 
profitably  spent ;  and  his  censure  of  that 
unive»ity  is  very  strong  and  unequivocal 
To  a  total  neglect  of  religious  instrucdon 
he  attributes  his  boyish  conversion  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  rell^on,  which  was  pro- 
duced by  an  assiduous  perasal  of  die  con- 
troversies between  the  Catholics  and  Prot- 
estants ;  and,  to  use  his  own  expressions, 
as  he  entered  into  the  field  ^  without  ar- 
mor," he  fell  before  the  "weapons  of 
authority,  which  die  Catholics  know  so 
well  how  to  wield."    Following  his  con- 
Tictions,  he  abjured  the  errors  of  heresy 
at  the  feet  of  a  Cadiolic  priest  in  London, 
and  then  wrote  a  long  letter  to  his  father, 
to  jusdf^  the  step  which  he  had  taken. 
The  consequence  of  this  disclosure  was 
his  immediate  banishment  to  Lausanne, 
where  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of 
M.  Pavillard^  a  learned  Calvinisdc  minis- 
ter.   By  the  well-directed  efibrts  of  his 
tutor,  aided  by  his  own  mature  reflections, 
his  new  feith  gradually  gave  way,  and  he 
was  again  restored  to  Protestantism.    His 
residence  at  Lausanne  was  highly  favor- 
able to  his  progress  in  knowledge,  and  the 
formation  of  regular  habits  of  study.    The 
belles-lettres,  and  the  history  of  the  human 
mind,  chiefly  occupied  his  attention ;  and 
to  this  fortunate  period  of  retirement  and 
^phcation,  he  was  cliiefly  indebted  for  his 


future  reputation  as  a  writer  and  a  think- 
er.   In  1758,  he  returned  to  Eneland,  and 
immediately  began  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  a  copious  library ;  and  soon  after  com- 
posed his  Essai  sur  ViHudt  de  la  LUUror 
fure,  in  the  French  language,  which,  fbr 
some  years,  had  been  more  familiar  to 
him  than  his  own.    This  work,  which  was 
printed  in  1761,  was  a  highly  respectable 
juvenile  performance,  and  obtained  con- 
siderable praise  m  the  foreieu  journals. 
He  some  time  after  accepted  a  captain's 
commission  in  the  Hants  militia,  and  for 
some  time   studied  military  tactics  with 
great  assiduity;  but  he  heartily  rejoiced 
when  the  peace  of  1763  set  him  free. 
After  passing  some  months  in  the  metrop- 
olis, he  visited  Paris  and  Lausanne,  at 
which  latter  place  he  employed  himself 
in  collecting  and  preparing  materials  for  a 
profitable  journey  to  Itdy.     This  took  ^ 
place  in  1764 ;  and  it  was  at  Rome,  as  he 
himself  informs  us,  on  the  15th  of  October, 
in  that  year,  as  he  sat  musing  among  the 
ruins  of  the  capitol,  **  while  the  barefooted 
friars  were  singing  vespers  in  the  temple 
of  Jupiter,"  that  his  idea  of  writing  the 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire 
entered  his  mind.     He  had  previously 
thought  of  the  history  of  the  republic  of 
Florence,  and  of  that  of  the  Swiss  liberty, 
in  the  last  of  which  he  had  made  some 
progress,  but  he  subsequendy  committed 
the  MS.  to  the  flames.    In  1770,  he  first 
tried  his  powers  in  his  native  tongue,  by  a 
pamphlet  in  refutation  of  Warburton's 
extraordinary  hypothesis  concerning  the 
connexion  of  Virgil's  fabled  descent  of 
iEneas    with  die  Eleusinian  mysteries, 
entided  Critical  Observations  on  the  sixth 
Book  of  die  ^neid.    It  received  great 
commendation,  particularly  from  professor 
Heyne,  and  proved  a  conclusive  refuta- 
tion.    In    1774,    by    the    favor  of  his 
kinsman,  Mr.  (afterwards  lord)  Eliott,  he 
obtained  a  seat  in  parliament  for  the  bor- 
ough of  Liskeard,  and  was  a  mlent  sup- 
porter of  the  Nordi  administration  and  its 
American  politics  for  eight  years.     In 
1776,   the   first   quarto   volume  of  his 
DecUne  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire 
was  given  to  the  public,  which  at  once 
rivetted  general  attention ;  the  first  edition 
going  off  in  a  few  days,  and  a  second  and 
a  thiitl  being  scarcely  equal  to  the  demand. 
Of  all  the  applause  he  received,  none 
seemed  to  flatter  him  so  much  as  the 
spontaneous  suf&ages  of  Hume  and  Rob- 
ertson.   The  prosecution  of  his  histoiy 
was  for  some  time  delayed,  by  his  com- 
plying with  the  request  of  niinistere  to 
answer  a  manifesto  whi9h  the  French 
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court  had  issued  against  Great  Britain, 
preparatory  to  war.  This  he  veiy  ably 
executed,  in  a  Mhnovrt  Jusl^iadijy  coin- 
posed  in  French,  which  was  delivered  in 
a  state  paper  to  the  courts  of  Europe ;  and 
ibr  this  service  he  received  tlie  appoint- 
ment of  one  of  the  lords  of  trade.  In 
1781  appeared  the  second  and  third  vol- 
umes of  h's  history ;  and  at  a  new  elec- 
tion he  lost  his  seat  for  Liskeard,  but  was 
brought  in  by  ministerial  influence  for  the 
borough  of  Lymington.  On  the  retire- 
ment of  die  North  administration,  he  lost 
his  appointment,  by  the  dissolution  of  the 
board  of  trade,  and  immediately  formed 
the  resolution  of  retiring  to  his  favorite 
Lausanne,  which  plan  he  put  into  execu- 
tion in  1783.  Here,  in  tlie  course  of  four 
years,  he  completed  the  three  remaining 
volumes  of  his  history,  which  were  pub- 
lished together  in  April,  1788.  The 
storms  of  the  French  revolution,  which 
he  regarded  from  the  first  with  fear  and 
aversion,  gradually  lessened  his  attach- 
ment to  Lausanne ;  but  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, which  took  place  in  1793,  was  has- 
tened by  his  solicitude  to  sympathize  with 
his  friend,  lord  Sheffield,  under  a  heavy 
domestic  calamity.  He  spent  some 
mouths  with  that  nobleman ;  when  a  dis- 
order, which  he  had  endured  for  three- 
and-twenty  years,  terminated  in  a  mortifi- 
cation, that  carried  him  off  on  the  16th 
Januaiy,  1794,  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age. 
Mr.  Gibbon  was  fond  of  society,  and  pos- 
sessed, in  an  eminent  degree,  the  manners 
and  sentiments  of  a  gentleman.  It  is  as 
the  student  and  historian  tiiat  he  princi- 
pally claims  attention;  and  in  these  ca^ 
pacities  the  universal  acknowledgment 
of  the  world  has  allowed  him  the  highest 
rank.  In  1796,  his  friend,  lord  Sheffield, 
published  two  quarto  volumes  of  his  mis- 
cellaneous works,  of  which  the  most  valu- 
able part  is  the  Memoirs  of  his  Life  fuid 
Writings,  which  are  written  with  much  ap- 
parent frankness.  The  merits  and  defects 
of  his  great  history,  its  elegance  and  re- 
search, as  well  as  its  occasional  indecency 
of  allusion,  and  its  sneers  at  revealed  relig- 
ion, are  too  well  known  to  need  comment 
Niebuhr,  the  celebrated  Roman  historian, 
professes  to  wish  only  to  bring  down  his 
history  to  the  commencement  of  Gibbon's. 

GiBELiNES.    (See  Gvdfs,) 

Gibraltar,  a  rocky  promontory,  from 
1200  to  1400  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  lies  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Sfianish  province  of  Andalusia,  at  the  en- 
trance from  the  Atiantic  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, on  a  strait  about  15  miles  across ; 
hiL  36°  7'  N. ;  ton.  5°  19^  A!'  W.    It  is 


seven  or  eight  miles  in  length,  from  north 
to  south,  and,  in  the  widest  part,  not  half 
a  mile  in  breadth.    It  is  every  where  pre- 
cipitous, and  in  some  parts  perpendicular. 
Nature  and  art  have  conspired  to  make  it 
an  impregnable  fortress.    It  remains  in 
the  handi  of  the  Ekiglish.    The  great 
works  are  on  the  western  front  The  other 
sides,  from  tiieir  shape,  bid  complete  de- 
fiance to  attack.    The  name  is  formed 
from   the  Arabic  words  fibd  al  TbrjT 
(the. height,  or  rock  of  Tanf),  since  Tanif 
Abenzaca,  the  general  of  the  caliph  Walid, 
at  the  time  of^the  irruption  of  the  Arabs 
into  Spain  (A.  D.  711,  et  seq.),  landed  at 
die  foot  of  this  rock  (known  as  the  Caipt 
of  antiquity],  where  he  took  the  town  of 
Heraclea.    This  town  undoubtedly  owed 
its  name  to  the  story  that  this  rock,  and 
the  corresponding  African    promontory, 
were  called  by  Hercules  his  mUars,  to 
indicate  die  termination  here  or  his  vari- 
ous adventures.     The    support  of  this 
fortification  is  a  yeariy  expense  of  40,000 
pounds  sterling.    It  has  a  numerous  garri- 
son.   It  was  taken  from  the  Aiabimis  by 
Ferdinand,  king  of  Castile,  in  1302.    In 
1S53,  they  retook  it,  and  were  finally  de- 
prived of  it  ui  1462,  by  Heniy  IV.    The 
upper  wall  of  the  Moorish  castie,  upon 
the  north  &ide  of  the  rock,  which  was 
surrounded  by  a  triple  wall,  in  the  Moorish 
fashion,  has  been  suffered  to  remain  to 
protect  the  town  against  artillery  upon  the 
Jandward  side.    The  site  of  the  lowest 
wall  is  occupied  by  the  large  battery, 
which  was  erected  to  protect   the  gate 
upon  the  north:  that  of  the  second,  or 
middle  wall,  is  occupied  by  private  ware- 
houses.    The  German  engineer  Speckel, 
of  Strasburg,  in  the  reign  of  the  emptor 
Charles  V,  substituted,  for  the  old  Moorish 
fortifications,  works  in  the  European  style. 
In  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  the 
Spaniards  were  obli£^  to  surrender  this 
fortress,  Aug.  4, 1704,  to  the  Britisli  admi- 
ral Rooke,  and  prince  George  of  Darm- 
stadt, then  imperial    field-marshal  and 
viceroy  of  Catalonia,  who  appeared  un- 
expectedly before  this  fortress  in  May 
of  the  same  year.    King  PhiUp  of  Anjou 
caused  it  to  be  attacked  upon  the  land 
side,  Oct  12, 1704,  widi  10,000  men,  at  a 
point  where  the  fortification  is  connected 
with  tlie  main  land  by  a  narrow  sandy 
neck,  so  fortified  by  the  English  that  the 
Spaniards  called  the  works  puaia  dtjktp 
(tlje  gate  of  fire).    At  the  same  time,  Gib- 
raltar was  blockaded  by  sea  by  admiral 
Poyes,  with  24  sail  of  vessels.    Just  when 
it  was  reduced  to  extremity,  it  received 
assistance  from  the  English  and  Dutch  ^ 
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fleet,  under  admiral  Leake.  The  blockade 
by  land  continued  without  any  results,  till 
the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  in 
1716.  Since  this  time,  nothing  bos  been 
omitted  by  England  to  render  this  fortress, 
which  is  the  bulwark  of  her  Mediterranean 
trade,  al)6olutely  impregnable.  As,  how- 
ever, the  increasing  value  of  the  place 
rendered  the  possession  of  it  more  desirable 
to  Spain,  tlie  siege  of  it  was  commenced 
March,  7, 1727,  but  raised,  upon  the  ap- 
proach of  admiral  Wager,  writh  eleven 
ships  of  the  line.  Spain  then  offered  two 
millions  sterUng  for  the  deUvery  of  the 
place,  but  in  vain ;  and  by  a  compact  at 
Seville,  in  1729,  it  W]scd  to  renounce  all 
its  claims  upon  it  Still  it  omitted  noth- 
ing to  prevent  all  entrance  into  the  forti- 
fication, and  to  separate  it  from  the  main 
land,  by  constantly  strengthening  the  lines 
of  St.  Roch  and  Algeziras.  But  it  was 
easy  to  supply  the  inhabitants  and  garri- 
son by  sea;  and  a  &esh  spring  flows  from 
the  rock ;  the  rain,  too,  forms  collections 
of  pure  and  sweet  water  in  the  cavities  of 
the  clifis.  Cows,  sheep  and  goats  find  in 
this  southern  clime  a  constant  supply  of 
green  food  upon  the  rocks,  and  every  spot 
of  fertile  soil  is  filled  with  wild  and  cultl- 
vatied  fruit  trees.  In  the  war  which  broke 
out  between  England  and  Spain,  in  1779, 
the  last  attempt  was  made  for  the  recoveiy 
of  Gibraltar.  (See  JS/wtt.)  It  was  secured 
to  England  by  the  peace  of  1783.  Since 
that  time,  in  the  various  English  and 
Spanish,  and  also  French  wars,  Gibraltar 
has  only  been  blockaded  on  die  land  side. 
The  town  of  Gibraltar  stands  not  on  the 
promontory,  but  at  its  foot,  and  on  the 
north-west  side.  Its  bay  is  nine  miles 
lon^  and  five  broad,  and  forms  a  con- 
vement  naval  station.  Though  fortified 
in  itself,  its  chief  protection  is  derived  from 
the  batteries  on  the  neighboring  hejghtB, 
which  sweep  botli  the  isthmus  and  the 
approach  to  the  town  by  water.  The  last 
siege  displayed  the  power  of  artillery  in 
every  shape.  The  town  v^ras  then  almost 
entirely  destroyed ;  but  it  was  afterwards 
rebuilt,  on  an  improved  and  much  enlarg- 
ed plan.  The  houses  have  flat  roofi,  and 
large  bow  windows:  tliey  are  generally 
painted  black,  with  a  white  strip  to  inaiic 
each  story  or  floor :  the  black  is  intended 
to  blunt  the  dazzling  rays  of  the  sun.  One 
large  street  traverses  almost  the  whole  town: 
it  IS  nearly  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  full 
of  shops.  In  other  parts,  the  inhabitants 
are  too  much  crowded,  as  was  fiitally 
exemplified  in  the  rapid  spreading  of  the 
contagion  in  1804.  The  population  of  the 
town,  exclusive  of  the  ganiaon,  is  above 
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12,000,  partly  British,  pardy  Spaniaidi^ 
Italians,  Jews,  and  even  Moors,  all  attract- 
ed by  mercantile  enterprise.  The  place 
is  a  general  enireoot  for  the  manufactures 
of  England,  and  other  produce,  such  as 
sugar,  rum,  tobacco,  rice,  flour,  wine, 
fniits,  silk  and  wax.  The  chief  public 
buildings  are  the  navy  hospital,  the  vict- 
ualling office,  the  barracks,  and  the  house 
of  the  lieutenant-governor.  The  places  of 
worship  are  an  English  church,  a  Catholic 
chapel  and  tliree  synagogues.  Here  is  also 
a  small  but  elegant  playhouse ;  and,  what 
is  of  great  importance  to  officers  stationed 
in  this  secluded  spot,  a  garrison  library* 
16  miles  N.  Ceuta,  70  S.  Seville. 

GibraUar  (t^raita  oJ\  form  an  entrance 
from  the  Atlantic  into  the  Mediterranean. 
The  narrowest  part  is  a  little  to  the  west  of 
Gibraltar,  and  fmeen  miles  across.  The 
ancients  called  them  Go^fttonum and  Htrcik- 
lantwn  Fretum,  or  Straits  of  Hercules.  A 
strong  and  constant  current  flows  into  the 
Mediterranean  from  the  Atlantic  ocean,  in 
the  middle  of  the  straits,  while  two  feeble 
lateral  currents  issue  from  the  sea.  But  if  an 
anchor  be  cast  in  the  straits,  a  lower  current 
is  found  to  prevail,setting  out  into  the  ocean. 

GiCHTEL,  John  George ;  a  mysdc  and 
fanatic,  bom  in  1638,  at  Ratisbon,  in 
Grermany.  In  his  16th  year,  he  pre- 
tended to  have  divine  visions.  He  men 
studied  law,  and  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
his  visions  in  his  professional  acdvity^ 
but  he  afterwards  resumed  his  pretensionfl) 
owing,  perhaps,  to  domestic  troubles,  the 
consequence  of  an  unhappy  marriage.  He 
renounced  his  fortune,  and  went  to  join 
Brekling,  a  similar  fanatic  in  Holland,  in 
order  to  fit  himself  for  the  duties  of  a 
missionary  to  America.  He  then  returned 
to  the  south  of  Germany,  but,  his  doctrines 
having  produced  great  disturbances  at  Ra- 
tisbon, he  was  carried  beyond  the  frontiers, 
and  went  to  Vienna.  Thence  he  remmed 
to  Holland.  Here  he  had  somemisunder* 
standing  with  Brekling,  and  was  banished 
from  several  placea  Many  of  his  follow- 
ers, also,  became  opposed  to  him,  on  the 
ground  that  he  promoted  idleness,  by 
preaching  entire  dependence  on  diyine 
providence ;  and,  having  depended  on  them 
for  support,  was  soon  reduced  to  the  great- 
est misery,  and  is  said  to  have  attempt- 
ed several  times  to  destroy  himselfl  He 
died  at  Amsterdam,  in  1710.  Two  years 
before  his  death,  he  is  said  to  have  lost  two 
nails  of  his  right  foot,  in  the  place  of  which 
grew  out  a  sort  of  claws,  wliich  he  consid- 
ered to  be  eaj^le's  claws,  and  indications  of 
the  apfm)aching  breaking  out  of  the  spirit. 
Gichtel  wrote  several  works^  which  were 
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publnhed  by  himself  or  his  pupils.  His 
ibliowers  call  themselves  the  Angelic 
Brethren.  It  would  have  been  unnecessary 
to  notice  this  obscure  fanatic,  had  not 
mysticism  made  so  much  progress  in  Ger- 
many, that  even  Gichters  works  have 
been  drawn  from  a  merited  oblivion. 

Gideon  {HebreWy  meaning  a  destrojfer); 
the  son  of  Joash,of  thetribe  of  Mauaneh, 
divinely  called  todeUver  the  Israelites  fJiom 
the  oppression  of  the  Midianitcs.  Having 
effected  their  deUverance,  he  was  chosen 
judge  of  Israel.    (See  Jtudges,  vi,  vii,  viii.) 

GiEBicHSNSTEiN ;  a  village  on  the  Saale, 
lialf  a  league  fiiom  Halle,  with  550  inhab- 
itants. iSing  so  near  that  ancient  uni- 
Tersity,  channuigly  situated,  distinguished 
by  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle,  which  is 
connected  with  many  historical  reminis- 
cences, Giebichenstein  has,  with  the 
Germans,  a  kind  of  classical  dignity. 
Whoever  has  studied  at  Halle,  remembers 
some  happy  hours  spent  at  Giebichenstein. 

GiEssEiV ;  capital  of  the  principahty  of 
Upper  Hesse,  Monging  to  Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, on  the  Lahn ;  SCP  25"  N.  laL,  S^"  43" 
£.  Ion.,  vrith  5500  inhabitants.  A  uni- 
Tersity  was  founded  here  in  1607.  Its  scan- 

S  funds,  the  vicinity  of  the  univeisi^  of 
arburg,  and  the  division  of  the  territory 
of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  have  prevented  it  firom 
ever  having  much  over  500  smdents.  The 
annual  income  is  now  about  60,000  guilders. 
The  libraiy  has  27,000  vols.  In  1^  there 
were  23  ordinary  and  5  extraordinaiy 
professon,  and  11  unofficial  lecturers. 

GiFFORD,  William ;  a  celebrated  critic 
and  satirist,  the  founder,  and  for  a  consid- 
erable period  the  editor,  of  the  Quarterly 
Review.  He  was  bom  at  Ashburton,  in 
Devonshire,  in  April,  1756.  His  father,  a 
plumber  and  glazier,  having  dissipated 
his  property  by  extravagance  and  intem- 
perance, died  when  the  son  was  about  12 
yean  old;  and  William  fell  under  the 
guardianship  of  a  person  who  sent  him  to 
sea  with  the  master  of  a  coasting  vessel, 
but  in  a  few  months  removed  him  from 
that  situation,  and  apprenticed  him  to  a 
shoemaker  at  Ashburton.  Disgusted  with 
this  occupation,  and  possessing  a  strong 
taste  for  study,  he  was  fortunate  enough 
to  attract  the  notice  of  Mr.  Cookesley,  a 
Burgeon  of  the  town  in  which  he  resided, 
who  raised  a  subscription  to  purchase  his 
fi«edom  for  the  latter  part  or  the  term  of 
his  indentures,  and  to  pay  for  his  educa- 
tion. Afler  having  passed  two  years  at 
school,  he  was,  through  the  exertions  of 
the  same  friend,  supplied  with  the  means 
of  continuing  his  studies  at  Oxford,  where 
he  also  obtained  the  office  of  Bible  reader, 


at  Exeter  college.  While  at  the  universn^ 
he  undertook  a  poeticaJ  trsnslation  of  tfie 
Satires  of  Juvenal,  but  the  death  of  his 
patron,   Mr.  Cookesley,   interrupted  the 
progress  of  the  work;   and,    at  length, 
through  a  fortunate  accident,  he  was  in- 
troduced to  earl  Grosvenor,  and  quitted 
Oxford  to  reside  in  the  family  of  tluit  no- 
bleman.   He  afterwards  travelled  on  the 
continent,  with  lord  Belgrave,  for  some 
years,  and,  on  his  return  to  England,  set- 
tled in  the  metropolis,  devoting  his  time 
to  literary  pvusuits.  In  1791,  he  publi^ed 
The  Baviad,  a  poetical  satire ;  and,  in  1794^ 
appeared  The  Mseviad,  a  severe  animad- 
version on  tiie  degraded  state  of  the  dramiL 
These  works,  though  virulent  and  coaise^ 
di^lay  much  critiod  ability.    In  1797,  be 
became  editor  of  the  Anti-JacolMn  news- 
paper—an office  which  involved  him  in  a 
quarrel  vrith  doctor  Wolcot,  against  whom 
he  published  a  pamphlet  in  verse,  entitled 
An  Epistle  to  Peter  Pindar.    His  tnmda- 
tion  of  the  Satires  of  Juvenal  was  published 
in  1802,  and  is  executed  in  a  manner 
highly  creditable  to  his  abihties.  His  nesx 
publication  vias  an  edition  of  the  plays  of 
Massinper,  vrith  notes,  and  a  life  of  that 
dramatist;  and  he  afterwards  edited,  in  a 
similar  manner,  the  worics  of  Ben  Jonson, 
Ford  and  Shirley.  In  1809,  he  commenc- 
ed the  publication  of  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view, of  which  he  continued  to  be  con- 
ductor till  1824,  when  the  infirmities  of 
aee  obliged  him  to  resign.  His  death  took 
pmce,  December  31, 1^6,  at  his  residence 
at  Pimlico,  near  London,  and  he  wm  in- 
terred on  the  8th  of  January  following,  in 
Westminster  abbey.  Besides  the  woiks  al- 
ready noticed,  he  was  the  author  of  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Satu^es  of  Per^us.  He  enjoyed 
an  annuity  fi?om  lord  Grosvenor,  and  hekl 
the  office  of  paymaster  of  the  band  of  gen- 
tlemen pensioners,  with  a  sakryof  d(XX.a 
year ;  he  was  also,  for  a  time,  comptroller  of 
the  lottery,  with  a  salary  of  600L  ayesac 

Gig.    {See  Boat) 

Giou,  Jerome,  was  bom  at  Sienna,  Oct 
14, 1660.  His  lyric  and  dramatic  produc- 
tions met  vrith  universal  success.  His 
modified  translation  of  the  Tartuffe,  his 
attacks  upon  the  academy  Delia  Cnisca, 
jBnd  his  caustic  vrit,  applied  to  such  a 
variety  of  subjects,  and  so  many  people, 
involved  him  in  difficulties.  He  was 
compelled  to  retract,  at  Rome,  all  he  had 
said ;  and  he  died,  Jan.  4,  1722;  so  poor 
that  the  expenses  of  his  burial  were  detiray- 
ed  by  some  charitable  monks.  A  short 
time  before  his  death,  he  burned  many  of 
his  smaller  vmtings,  the  overiSowin^  of 
his  bitter  humor.    The  worics  which  he 
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has  left  are  numerous,  and  part  of  them 
very  spirited  and  witty.  This  is  particu- 
larly the  case  with  some  fictitious  histori- 
cal and  biographical  memoirs,  which  even 
deceived  Apostolo  Zeno,  who  gravely  no- 
ticed tliem,  as  authentic  woncs,  in  the 
Giomale  de'  LeUerati  cTRalia.  The  char- 
acter of  Gigli  was  frank  and  bold,  and 
opposed  to  all  hypocrisy  and  pretence. 
As  a  member  of  the  Arcadians  at  Rome, 
he  bore  the  name  of^mararUo  ScioHdico. 

Gilbert,  sir  Humphrey ;  an  English 
navigator  and  maritime  discoverer,  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  He  was  bom 
in  Devonshire,  about  1539,  and  studied 
at  Eton  and  Oxford.  Adopting  the  mil- 
itary profession,  he  served  with  repu- 
tation on  various  occasions.  Possess- 
ing a  strong  propensity  for  speculation 
and  enterprise,  he  turned  his  attention  to 
a  scheme  for  exploring  the  Arcdc  seas, 
relative  to  which  he  published  A  Dis- 
course of  a  Discovery  for  a  new  Passage 
to  Cataia  (1576;  reprinted  in  Hakluyt's 
collection  of  voyages,  vol.  iii).  In  1578, 
air  Humphrey  Gilbert  obtained  from  the 
<|[ueen  a  patent,  empowering  him  to  dis- 
cover and  colonize  in  North  America  any 
land  then  unsetded.  He  made  a  voyage 
to  Newfoundland,  but  soon  returned 
home  unsuccessful.  In  1583,  he  sailed 
again  with  a  small  fleet,  and,  having  land- 
ed on  Newfoundland  in  the  beginning  of 
August,  he  took  possession  of  the  harbor 
of  Sl  John's.  Shordy  afler,  he  embarked 
in  a  small  sloop  to  explore  the  coast,  and 
was  lost  in  a  storm. 

Gilbert;  the  namis  of  two  French 
poets : — 1.  Gabriel  Gilbert,  lived  in  the  17th 
centur}',  was  a  contemporary  of  Comeille 
and  Racine,  whom  he  preceded  in  his 
dramatic  writings,  which  were,  however, 
thrown  into  the  shade  by  tlieks,  altliough 
it  apiiears  that  these  two  great  poets  were 
not  ashamed  to  borrow  from  him.  He 
was  secretary  to  the  duchess  of  Rohan ; 
then  lived  with  Christina,  queen  of  Swe- 
den, who  was  wont  to  call  him  mon  beau 
ghiie,  appointed  him  Swedish  resident  at 
the  court  of  France,  and  loaded  him  with 
&vors.  Afler  the  deatli  of  Christina,  and 
after  his  pieces  had  ceased  to  please  the 
public,  he  sunk  into  poverty  and  oblivion. 
Besides  a  great  number  of  poems,  we  have 
fiileen  dramatical  pieces  of  his.  Cardi- 
nal Richelieu  allowed  some  of  his  own 
verses  to  be  inserted  in  his  tragedy  of  T<f- 
l^Jumte.  Gilbert  also  wrote  an  Art  of  Love, 
in  imitation  of  Ovid. — 2,  Nicholas  Jo- 
seph Gilbert,  bom  in  1751,  was  inclined 
to  satire  ;  and  some  French  critics  call 
him  the  Drench  JuvenaL     He  joined  the 


party  who  opposed  the  ph3o8ophtrs,  so  cal* 
led,  with  zed.  His  satires.  The  Eighteenth 
Century,  which  he  addressed  to  Fr<&ron, 
and  My  Apology  (in  1778),  contain  passa- 
ges so  striking  and  powerful,  as  to  remind 
us  of  the  Roman  satuists.  There  is  a 
collection  of  his  poems,  in  two  volumes. 
He  died,  deranged,  in  1780. 

GiLn ;  a  cx)rporation.  (See  GuUd,^ 
Gild  A  3,  Sapiens ;  a  British  ecclesiasdc 
and  historian  of  the  sixth  century,  of  whom 
little  is  known.  There  is  extant  a  declam- 
atoiy  diatribe  ascribed  to  Gildas,  which 
has  been  repeatedly  published  under  the 
title  of  Epistola  de  Excidio  Britannutj  ei 
CasHffotio  Ordinis  EcdesiaaticL  Tliis  is 
a  violent  invective  against  the  whole  Brit- 
ish nation.  Some  doubts  have  arisen  as 
to  the  authenticity  of  this  epistie,  the  un- 
sparing severity  of  animaaversion  with 
which  the  Britons  are  treated  being  con- 
sidered as  more  characteristic  of  a  foe  to 
their  race  and  nation,  than  of  the  alleged 
author. 

Gilding  is  the  art  of  applving  gold  leaf 
or  gold  dust  to  surfaces  of  wo<k1,  stone, 
metals.  The  Egyptian  monuments  present 
numerous  traces  of  the  existence  of  the 
art  in  Egypt  The  process  was  nearly 
the  same  with  that  now  used.  The  artists 
employed  a  sort  of  paste,  like  that  now 
used  ia  gilding  wood,  even  for  gildinff 
metals;  but  they  were  also  acquainted 
with  die  art  of  applying  the  gold  directly 
to  the  substance  to  be  {pit  The  Persians 
were  also  acquainted  with  this  art,  as  ap- 
peals from  die  ruins  of  Persepolis.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans  employed  gilding  for 
many  purposes.  The  Greeks  used  to  ^d 
the  hoofs  and  horns  of  victims.  The  prao- 
tice  of  gilding  statues  prevailed  in  the  in- 
fancy of  the  art  of  sculpture,  and  was  never 
entirely  dropped  by  the  ancients.  The 
Romans  used  to  ^ild  sweetmeats;  and 
many  articles  of  furniture  and  utensils 
which  have  come  down  to  us  are  gilt 
There  are  also  specimens  of  gilt  glasB 
and  metals.  The  gilding,  which  still  re- 
mains on  some  ancient  bronze  monuments, 
is  remarkable  for  its  brilliancy.  This 
is  owing,  in  part,  to  the  great  accuracy  of 
the  finish,  but  in  part  to  the  thickness  of 
the  leaf,  which  was  much  greater  than 
that  of  the  leaf  used  by  die  modems. 
Besides,  we  must  consider,  that,  in  the  most 
common  way  of  gilding  brass  with  an 
amalgam  of  gold  and  quicksilver,  the  gold 
is  reduced  to  a  state  of^much  greater  sub- 
division than  in  the  leaf— the  only  state  in 
which  the  ancients  employed  it  The 
account  of  Pliny  shows  mat  they  did  not 
fix  the  leaf  merely  by  the  aid  of  fire,  as  is 
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now  done  in  gfldinff  metals,  but  that 
they  first  covered  the  substance  with 
quicksilver,  which  wqb  then  evaporated 
by  heat,  in  a  manner  somewhat  similar  to 
the  moilem  practice  of  gilding  with  amal- 
gam. The  ancients  carried  the  practice 
of  gilding  to  a  greater  extent  than  tlie 
modems;  they  gilded  almost  all  tlieir 
statues  of  bronze,  wood  or  plaster,  and 
frequently  those  of  marble,  the  ceilings  of 
rooms,  and  even  marble  columns,  eatables 
and  victims.  The  bracUatons,  or  inauror 
torts,  were  in  high  esteem  among  them, 
and  enjoyed  an  exemption  fix)m  taxes. 
In  architectuni]  ornaments,  gilding  may 
please  the  eye,  either  from  its  appearance 
of  richness,  or  merely  fiDm  its  agreeable 
color.  The  most  remarkable  examples 
of  gilding,  employed  with  taste  and  effect 
in  architecture,  are  the  ceiling  of  St.  Pe- 
ter's, and  that  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore. 
But  artists  often  fall  into  the  error  of  mis- 
taking richness  of  appearance  for  beauty. 
The  art  of  gilding,  at  tlie  prrsent  day,  is 
peribmied  either  upon  metals,  or  ujwn 
wood,  leather,  parchment  or  paper ;  and 
there  are  tlu^e  distinct  methods  in  general 
practice ;  namely,  ioaahj  or  icaier  gUdingy 
m  which  the  gold  is  spread,  whilst  reduc^ 
to  a  fluid  state,  by  solution  in  mercury ; 
leaf  gilding,  either  burnished  or  in  oil, 
perfonncd  by  cementing  thin  leaves  of 
gold  upon  the  work,  eitlier  by  size  or  by 
oil;  japanner's  gilding,  in  which  gold 
dust  or  powder  is  used  instead  of  leaves. 
Gilding  on  copper  is  performed  with  an 
amalgam  of  gold  and  mercury.  The  sur- 
face of  the  copper,  being  fn*ed  from  ox- 
ide, is  covered  with  the  amalgam,  and 
afterwards  exposed  to  hrat  till  the  mer- 
cury js  driven  ofl^  leaving  a  thin  coat 
of  gold.  It  is  also  performe<i  by  dipping 
a  linen  rag  in  a  saturated  solution  ot  gold, 
and  burning  it  to  tinder.  The  black  pow- 
der tluis  obtained  is  nibbed  on  the  metal 
to  be  gilded,  with  a  cork  dipped  in  salt 
water,  till  the  gilding  appears.  Iron  or 
steel  is  gilded  by  applying  gold  leaf  to  the 
metal,  after  the  surface  has  been  well 
cleaned,  and  heated  until  it  has  acquired 
the  blue  color,  which  at  a  certain  tempe- 
rature it  assumes.  The  surface  is  pre- 
viously burnished,  and  the  process  is  re- 
peated when  the  gilding  is  required  to  be 
more  durable.  It  is  also  performed  by 
diluting  the  solution  of  gold  in  nitro- 
muriatic  acid,  with  alcohol,  and  applying 
it  to  the  clean  surface.  This  lost  process 
has  been  improved  by  Mr.  Stoddart.  A 
saturated  solution  of  gold  in  nitro-muriatic 
acid,  being  mixed  with  three  times  its 
weight  orsulphuric  ether,  diasolves  the 


muriate  of  gold,  and  the  solution  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  acid  beneath.  To  gild  the 
steel,  it  is  merely  necessaiy  to  dip  it,  the 
surface  bein^  previously  well  poliebed 
and  cleaned,  m  the  ethereal  solution,  for 
an  instant,  and,  on  withdrawing  it,  to  ynst 
it  instantly  by  agitation  in  water.  By  this 
method,  steel  uistruments  are  very  com- 
monly gilt. 

GiLEAD,  THE  MouifTAiifs  OF,  in  uicient 
geography ;  part  of  the  ridge  which  nini 
south  Irom  mount  Lebanon,  on  the  east 
of  Palestine.  They  gave  their  Dune  to 
the  whole  country  which  lies  on  the  eM 
of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  and  included  the 
mountainous  region,  called,  in  the  New 
Testament,  JVachonitis, 

Giles,  St.  (St,  .Egiditis) ;  a  native  of 
Greece,  who  hved  in  the  sixth  centuir, 
and  was  descended  from  an  illustrious 
family.  He  gave  all  his  property  to  the 
poor,  and  went  to  France,  where  he  woit- 
ed  miracles,  and  founded  a  convent  Ho 
is  still  revered  in  that  country.  A  relic 
of  this  saint  wos  carried  to  Scothmd,  awl 
bequeathed,  under  James  II,  to  the  churtb 
of  Edinburgh  :  hence  he  became  the  pat- 
ron of  that  city.— 51f.  Giks  is  the  name  ot 
a  parish  in  London,  so  called  from  the 
church  of  St  Giles.  It  is  die  resort  of 
poverty  and  wretchedness,  and  a  greater 
contrast  can  hardly  be  found  than  that 
formed  by  tlie  west  end  of  die  metropo- 
hs,  the  richest  spot  in  the  worid,  m 
St  Giles,  one  of  the  most  wretrhed. 
There  is  anotlier  church  of  St  Gile^ 
called  St.  GiUs  Cnpplegate,  which  con- 
tains tiie  tomb  of  Alilton,  whose  monu- 
ment was  erected  by  tlie  sculptor  Bacon, 
at  the  expense  of  the  late  lord  Whiihrrad. 

GiLOLO ;  one  of  tlie  Molucca  islands,  in 
the  East  Indian  ocean,  about  70  leagues 
long,  and  200  in  circuit,  but  little  kno^TJ- 
It  is  said  that  the  air  is  very  hot  and  un- 
wholesome, and  that  the  countt}'  is  vei7 
fertile  in  rice  and  sago.  The  inhabitants 
are  represented  to  be  well  made,  but  wt- 
age  and  cruel,  living  widiout  Uws  or  ti-x- 
ed  habitations.  It  neither  bears  clov« 
nor  nutmegs.  The  equinoctial  line  niM 
through  tlie  southern  part  of  it  i^"- 
128°  E. 

GiLRAY.  (See  Caricatvtre,) 

Gimbals  ;  the  brass  rin^.^^Jj**'!?  J 
sea  compass  is  suspended  in  its  box, 
to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  sliipsnw- 
tion,  and  keep  the  card  horizontal. 

GiMLE.    [SeeJ^MKemMylhohgS*] 

Gin.  (See  Geneva,) 

Gin,  Cotton.  (See  Cotim*)         g^ 

Ginger  (amcmum  zingiber)  ^^^,  ^ 
Indian  plant,  belonging  to  t 
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cannea.  The  root  is  of  the  azie  of  a  finger, 
knotty,  creeping,  and  produces  three  or 
four  sterile  stems,  about  two  feet  high, 
^irhich  are  provided  with  lanceolate  leaves, 
aeven  or  eight  inches  in  length,  disposed 
alternately  on  two  opposite  sides  of  the 
stem,  and  nearly  honzontaL  The  flow- 
ering stems  are  situated  at  some  distance 
from  these,  and  are  covered  with  mem- 
branous scales,  of  which  the  superior  ones 
are  largest,  and  each  envelop^  a  flower. 
It  grows  in  moist  places  in  various  parts 
of  tropical  Asia  and  the  East  Indies,  and 
has  been  cultivated  to  some  extent  in  the 
West  Indies,  particularly  in  Jamaica. 
The  root  has  an  aromatic,  pun^nt  taste, 
and  is  much  used  by  the  mhabitants  as  a 
condiment,  and  sometimes,  when  green, 
and  mixed  with  other  herbs,  as  a  salad.  It 
is  also  candled,  and  makes  an  excellent  pre- 
serve. It  is  used  medicinally,  as  a  carmina- 
tive, and  in  debilinr  of  the  stomach  and  ali- 
mentary canal  Gin^r  was  known  to  the 
Romans  during  the  tune  of  the  emperors, 
and  is  described  in  Pliny  as  being  brought 
from  Arabia. 

GiNGUENE,  Peter  Louis,  bom  at  Ren- 
nes,  in  Brittany,  in  1748,  was  descended 
from  an  ancient  but  impoverished  family. 
He  early  acquired  the  ancient  and  living 
languages  with  great  &cility,  and  discov- 
ered much  taste  for  painting,  poetry  and 
music  At  Paris,  he  was  obhged  to  divide 
his  time  between  labors  in  one  of  the  Bu- 
recnix  du  ContHUe  GinML  and  his  studies. 
His  punctuality  and  skill  in  the  duties  of 
his  oflSce,  and  free  and  elegant  penman- 
ship, ac(}uired  him  the  esteem  of  his  em- 
ployers ;  and  an  anonymous  poem,  Conr 
fession  de  Zulme^  inserted  in  the  Mnumach 
des  Muses,  gained  him  reputation.  He 
studied  the  foundations  of  the  French  lan- 
guage in  the  old  fframmarians  and  poets, 
especiailjT  in  Rabelais  and  Malherbe. 
Both  writers  were  his  favorites,  especially 
the  last'  In  the  contests  between  the  par- 
tisans of  Gluck  (q.  v^  and  Piccini  (q.  v.), 
he  took  the  side  of  Piccini  and  the  Ital- 
ian music,  the  more  zealoudy,  as  he  was 
Piccini's  particular  friend,  tn  his  notice, 
however,  of  The  Life  and  Wortu  of 
Nicholas  Piccini  (Paris,  1800),  notwith- 
standing all  his  predilection  for  Piccini, 
he  recognised  Gluck  as  a  man  of  taste 
and  science.  A  poem  upon  the  death  of 
prince  Leopold  of  Brunswick,  and  a  eu- 
logy upon  Louis  XII,  were  rewarded  with 
prizes  by  the  academy,  and  met  eveiy 
where  with  a  favorable  reception.  His 
letters  upon  the  confessions  of  Rousseau 
(hettrts  sur  les  ConfissioM  de  J,  /.  Rous- 
swu,  Paris,  1791,  translated  into  English, 
42» 


London,  1799}  attracted  much  attention. 
By  the  rigid  impartiality  with  which  he 
examined  his  life,  he  did'  more  for  his  de- 
fence, than  would  have  been  eflfected  by 
the  most  labored  panegyric  The  revolu- 
tion, in  which  he  tooH  an  active  part,  as  a 
fiiend  of  liberty,  brought  him  into  a  wider 
circle  of  literary  and  official  labor.  With- 
out neglecting  his  studies,  to  which  belong- 
ed his  contributions  to  the  Momteur  and 
the  Mtrcurt  de  France  (1790—2),  his  la- 
bors upon  the  DicHonnmre  de  Musique,  in 
company  with  Frameiy  (Paris,  1791  and 
1815, 4to.),  as  a  part  of  tlie  EntydopidU 
MWiadique,  and  his  contributions  to  a 
JSfbuveUe  Grammaire  rcdsaraUe,  he  asso- 
ciated himself  with  the  more  moderate 
and  judicious  writera  upon  the  aflkirs  of 
the  times,  by  his  share  m  the  IhiaJU  F3- 
loffeoise  (1791  and  2,  in  company  with 
Grouvell^,  and,  in  1793 — 5,  alone),  and  al- 
so by  commencing  and  editing,  from  1794 
to  1807,  the  Decade  Pfuloswhique  LUU- 
raxre  et  Poliiiquef  54  vols,  (called  Revue  af- 
ter 1805).  The  Decade  neither  sounded 
the  trumpet  for  Robespierre  in  the  com- 
mencement, nor  for  Bonaparte  aflenfraids^ 
and  was  one  of  the  few  journals  kept  up 
through  the  whole  revolution  without  loss 
of  reputation.  He  was  not  less  industri- 
ous in  the  duties  of  his  office  as  director- 
general  of  the  public  schools,  and,  afler  re- 
signing this  office  in  February,  1798,  as 
ambassador  to  the  court  of  Turin.  On 
his  return,  he  became  a  member  of  the 
tribunate.  But  as  he  esteemed  it  his  du- 
ty to  oppose  some  of  the  regulations  of 
the  government,  he  was  one  of  the  tri- 
bunes rejected  by  the  senate  in  1802.  He 
then  commenced  the  valuable  work,  to 
which  he  is  chiefly  indebted  for  his  fame— 
his  Histmre  LUUraire  (TRal&e^  of  which 
volumes,  1—6  were  published  at  Paiis, 
1811 — 13,  and  volumes  7—9  after  his 
death,  in  1819.  Turaboschi,  m  his  in- 
ouiries,  had  in  view,  rather  the  particulars 
man  the  general  subject;  Ginguen^,  on 
the  other  hand,  endeavored  to  illustrate 
the  general  courae  and  history  of  Italian 
literature,  from  the  time  of  Constantine  to 
the  18th  centuiy.  He  draws  from  the 
sources,  and  writes,  generally,  without 
prejudice.  There  is  nothing  splendid,  ei- 
ther in  the  thoughts  or  style ;  but  we  are 
captivated  by  the  tmpretending,  strong 
sense  which  prevails  in  the  whole  work, 
by  his  strikinff  characters  of  individuals, 
and  by  his  noble  language,  notwithstand- 
ing a  certain  monotony.  Besides  his  la^ 
bors  as  a  member  of  the  institute,  the  ses^ 
sions  of  which  he  regular!;^  attended,  he 
wrote  many  Fables^  chiefly  afler  Italiaa 
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moddfl  (Para,  1810—14),  translated  Ca- 
tullus' Marriage  of  Thetis  and  Peleus 
into  French  verse  (Paris,  1812),  and  con- 
tributed a  good  deal  to  the  Biomqfhie 
IfimerseUe,  and  to  the  13th  and  14th  vol- 
umes of  the  HiHoire  LUUraire  de  la  FVofice. 
A  fortunate  independence,  happy  domes- 
tic relations,  and  the  respect  of  the  best 
of  his  countrymen,  shed  happiness  upon 
the  evening  of  his  life.  He  died  at  Paris, 
Nov.  16,  1816.  Besides  producing  the 
writings  above  mentioned,  and  some  small 
pamphlets,  he  edited  the  works  of  Cham- 
fort  (Paris,  1795,  4  vols.)  and  of  Lebrun 
(Pans,  1811,  4  vols.),  and  prepared  the 
text  of  numbers  14—25  of  the  Tableaux 
de  la  Rhdviiion  FVanfaiK.  The  catalogue 
of  his  library  is  important,  on  account  of 
his  great  collection  of  Italian  books. 
This  collection  was  purchased  entire  for 
the  British  museum  m  London. 

GiifSEno.  The  root  of  this  plant  has 
been  celebrated  for  a  long  time  among  the 
Chinese,  entering  into  the  composition  of 
almost  every  medicine  used  by  the  higher 
classes ;  and,  indeed,  so  highly  is  it  prized 
as  to  have  received  the  appellations  of 
"pure  spirit  of  the  earth"  and  "  plant  that 
gives  immortality."  Volumes  have  been 
written  on  its  virtues,  and  recourse  is  had 
to  it  in  every  difficuky.  The  plant,  which 
]» the  panax  (pUnque/olium  of  botanists,  is 
herbaceous,  about  a  foot  high,  upright, 
and  very  simple,  furnished  above  with 
three  petiolate  leaves,  disposed  verticil- 
lately :  these  leaves  are  composed  of  ^\e 
unequal  leaflets,  which  are  oval  lanceolate, 
•cute  and  dentate  on  the  margin:  from 
the  centre  of  the  three  leaves  arises  a  pe- 
duncle, tcnninatod  by  a  small  umbel  of 
greenish  inconspicuous  flowers,  which  are 
succeeded  by  rounded  and  slightly  com- 
pressed scarlet  berries.  It  is  said  to  be  a 
native  of  Tartary,  growing  wild  in  a 
mountainous  and  wooded  region  between 
lat  39^  and  47®,  where  it  is  collected  with 
many  precautions  by  the  Chinese  aiid 
Tartars,  at  the  commencement  of  spring 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  autumn,  and  is 
so  rare  as  to  bring  three  times  its  weight 
in  silver.  An  early  traveller  relates  that 
the  emperor  of  China  employed,  in  one 
year,  10,000  Tartars  in  procuring  tliis  root. 
From  China  it  is  imported  into  Japan, 
where  it  was  obtained  by  the  Dutch,  who 
fust  brought  it  to  Europe.  Notwithstand- 
ing^ the  extravagant  price  and  high  repu- 
tation of  ginseng  in  Chuia,  it  appeara  to 
be,  really,  a  plant  of  very  litde  efficacy ; 
the  taste  is  sweet  and  mucilaginous,  ac- 
companied vrith  some  bitterness,  and  also 
■lightly  aromatic.     The  same  plant,  at 


least  it  is  so  considered  by  botanists,  in- 
habits the  U.  States^  chiefly  upon  or  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  and 
has  been  exported  to  China,  in  such  quan- 
tities as  to  reduce  the  price  very  much. 
The  P,  tri/oUumj  another  species  of  gin- 
seng, inhabits  Canada  and  the  north-east- 
em  parts  of  the  U.  States,  and  is  distio- 
guished  from  the  former  by  its  smaller 
stature  and  temate  leaves. 

GiojA,  Flavio,  by  some  called  also  Gim 
and  Gftri,  a  navigator  of  Paaitano,  a  villsgo 
in  the  vicinity  of  Amalfl,  lived  at  the  end 
of  tlie  13th  and  the  begiiming  of  the  14th 
centuries.  He  was  long  considered  as 
having  first  applied  the  loadstone  to  the 
purposes  of  na^ication,  and  therefbie  as 
the  inventor  of  me  compass.    Later  in- 

2uiries  upon  this  subject  have  proved  that 
juropean  navigatora  of  the  lihh  century 
made  use  of  the  compass  or  magnetie 
needle.  The  merit,  therefore,  of  the  navi- 
gator of  Amalfl  can  only  be  that  of  hav- 
uig  perfected  what  was  already  invented, 
which,  however,- is  enough  to  entide  him 
to  the  gratitude  of  posterity.  Till  his 
time,  tlie  needle  was  laid  upon  a  conple 
of  pieces  of  straw,  or  small  split  sdcks,  in 
a  vessel  of  water,  and  thus  pointed  out 
the  parts  of  the  heavens ;  but  this  instni- 
ment  must  evidently  have  been  unservire- 
able,  except  when  the  sea  was  still,  and 
the  vessel  >vithout  much  motion.  Gioja 
introduced  the  improvement  of  suspend- 
ing the  needle  in  such  a  manner,  that  it 
will  point  north  under  all  circumstances ; 
and  the  importance  of  this  fiict  may  be 
inferred  from  this,  that  the  whole  nautical 
science  assumed,  fiiom  this  moment,  a 
new  form,  and  the  vessels,  which  beforB 
rarely  left  ^glit  of  the  coast,  now  launched 
out  upon  the  wide  ocean.  Thus  Gioja  may 
be  considered  the  father  of  modem  naviga- 
tion ;  and  posterity  is  indebted  to  him  for  the 
advantages  it  derives  from  it  His  discov- 
ery has  subsequendy  been  mlich  improved. 
(See  Compass,  and  Magndic  MedU.) 

Giordano,  Luke,  a  painter,  bom  at 
Naples,  1632,  a  scholar  of  Spagnoletto, 
went  to  Rome  to  study  the  great  Italian 
masters,  and  became  the  pupil  of  Peter 
of  Cortona,  whom  he  assist  in  his  great 
works.  Paul  Veronese  had  aflerwardsa 
great  influence  on  his  manner.  He  imi- 
tated the  greatest  masters  so  Well  that 
even  connoisseurs  were  imposed  upcm. 
He  acquired  the  name  of  Luca  fa  prtsiOj 
on  account  of  the  incredible  celenty  o( 
his  execution,  or,  more  probably,  because 
his  father,  from  avarice,  oflen  urged  him, 
by  this  phrase,  to  expedition.  He  was 
rich  in  invention;  his  coloring  was  soft 
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and  harmoniouB,  his  pencil  free  and  rapid, 
and  he  was  well  grounded  in  perspective. 
He  was  much  employed  at  Naples,  after 
his  return.    In  1679,  he  was  employed, 

§r  Charles  II,  to  ornament  the  EscuriaL 
e  was  of  an  ardent  temperament,  and 
amused  the  court  with  his  sallies.  The 
queen  ouce  expressed  a'  wish  to  see 
his  wife.  The  painter  executed  a  por- 
trait of  her  on  the  spot,  and  showed  it 
to  the  queen,  who  was  so  delishted  with 
it,  that  she  took  off  her  pearl  necklace, 
and  sent  it  to  the  wife.  The  king  once 
diowed  him  a  piece  by  Bassano,  and  ex- 
pressed much  regret  at  not  possessing  the 
pendant  A  few  days  after,.  Gioi^ano 
showed  him  a  picture,  which  the  king 
took  to  be  by  Bassano,  and  for  a  long  time 
continued  to  do  so,  till  our  painter  made 
himself  known  as  the  artist  Besides  tliis 
picture,  he  also  executed  two  other  pieces, 
in  imitation  of  the  style  of  that  painter, 
which  are  in  the  Carthusian  convent  at 
Naples.  There  is  also  in  the  same  con- 
vent, a  piece  in  which  he  imitated  tlie 
manner  of  the  chevalier  Maximo  Stanzi- 
onL  After  the  death  of  Charles  II,  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  country,  where  he 
died,  1704.  His  most  celebrated  pieces 
are  his  frescos,  in  the  Escurial,  at  Mad- 
rid, Florence  and  Rome.  Some  of  his 
finest  paintings  are  in  the  gallery  at  Dres- 
den. His  works  are  too  numerous  to 
have  allowed  him  time  for  careful  study: 
few  are  therefore  without  iaults.% 

GioRGioNE  Di  Castelfranco,  proper- 
ty Giorgio  Barbarelli,  bom,  in  1477,  at 
Uastelfranco,  in  the  Venetian  territoiy,  is 
one  of  the  most  celebmted  painters  of  the 
Venetian  school.  His  master  was  Gio- 
vanni Bellini,  who  dismissed  hini  from 
envy  of  his  merits.  In  Venice,  he  orna- 
mented the  facades  of  several  large  build- 
ings, as  was  the  fashion  at  that  period, 
with  frescos,  which  have  mostly  perished. 
He  found  in  Titian  a  formidable  rival  in 
this  branch  of  his  art  His  portraits  are 
reckoned  among  the  finest  of  the  Italian 
school.  In  order  to  decide  practically  the 
dispute  concerning  the  superior  of  the 
two  unitative  arts,  he  painted,  according 
to  Vasari's  account,  a  naked  figure,  of 
which  the  back  was  to  the  spectator,  and 
the  fi^nt  represented  as  seen  in  a  clear 
fountain.  Upon  a  polished  cuirass,  which 
lay  on  one  side,  was  the  left  profile,  while 
the  right  was  reflected  from  a  mirror 
upon  the  opposite  side,  that  he  might 
show,  in  this  way,  that  painting  deserves 
the  preference  to  sculpture,  since  it  can 
exhibit  more  parts  of  the  body  in  a  single 
view.    His  pieces  are  rare.    At  Milan, 


and  in  the  galleries  at  Vienna  and  Dres- 
den, some  are  to  be  seen ;  and  the  ducal 
palace  at  Brunswick  and  the  gallery  at 
romersfelden  have  each  one  of  his  pic- 
tures. He  died  in  1511.  His  school  is 
distinguished  by  truth  of  coloring. 

Giotto.  This  celebrated  painter,  and 
fiiend  of  Petrarch,  was  named  Aynbrogiot- 
to  Burdone,  Being  the  son  of  a  peasant 
in  the  Florentine  village  of  Vespignano 
(bom,  according  to  Vasari,  in  1276^ 
according  to  &ddinucci,  in  1265),  he 
was  employed  in  tending  cattie.  But 
having  l^n  once  seen  by  Cimabue,  as  he 
was  drawing  figures  of  his  sheep  upon  a 
piece  of  slate  vrith  a  stone,  that  artist  ob- 
tamed  leave  firom  his  father  to  take  him 
with  him,  carried  him  to  Florence,  and 
taught  him  painting.  His  natural  talent, 
and  especially  the  gracefulness  so  pecu- 
liar to  him,  developed  themselves  so  rap- 
idly, that  he  became  a  master  in  a  short 
time,  and  soon  surpassed  all  contempora- 
ly  artists.  He  represented  human  figures 
in  his  pieces  with  truth  and  nature,  and 
surpassed  all  others  in  the  dignity  of  his 
figures,  a  pleasing  arrangement  of  them, 
and  a  regard  to  correct  proportions  and 
natural  disposition  of  the  drapery.  His 
figures  have  more  life  and  fineedom  than 
tiiose  of  his  predecessw,  Cimabue,  as  he 
particularly  avoided  the  stiff  style.  Among 
his  most  celebrated  pieces  is  the  Navicella 
(ship),  at  Rome  (a  picture  of  Peter  walk- 
ing upon  the  waves,  in  Mosaic),  some 
fresco  paintings  at  Florence  (the  crown- 
ing of  the  holy  virgin,  in  the  church  of 
Santa  Crocc,  and  the  burial  of  the  virgin, 
so  much  admired  by  Michael  Angelo  and 
Mengs),  also  the  history  of  St  Francis,  at 
Assisi,  and  several  miniatures.  This  ex- 
traordinary man  was  equally  successful 
as  a  statuary  and  architect  He  died  in 
1336,  and  left  numerous  scholars. 
Gipsy.  (See  Gypsy.) 
Giraffe.  (See  CamdopardJ) 
GiRARDON,  Francis,  statuary  and  archi- 
tect, was  bom,  1628,  at  Troves,  in  Cham-, 
pagne,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Laurence  Ma- 
zi^re.  After  he  had  completed  his  studies 
with  Francis  Anguier,  he  acquired  such 
celebrity,  that  Louis  XIV  sent  him  to 
Rome,  with  a  pension,  to  study  the  an- 
cient and  modem  masters  in  the  art  Af- 
ter his  retum,  he  ornamented  the  royal 
palaces  with  his  works,  both  in  marble 
and  bronze.  On  Lebrun's  death,  he  ob- 
tained the  ofiice  of  overseer  of  all  the 
works  in  statuary.  His  works  are  re- 
markable for  purity  of  design  and  beauty 
of  arrangement  The  most  noted  are 
the  following:  Uie  splendid  monument  of 
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cardma]  Richelieu,  forroerlv  in  the  church 
of  the  Sorbonne,  afterwards  in' the  muse* 
am  of  the  Petits  Auffustins ;  the  eques- 
trian statue  of  Louis  AlV,  which  was  his 
masterpiece,  and  which  was  thrown  down 
and  broken  to  pieces,  Aug.  12, 1792 ;  the 
Rape  of  Proseipine,  in  the  garden  of  Ver- 
sailles ;  and  the  masterly  groups  which 
ornament  tlie  Apollo  baths,  also  at  Ver- 
aailles.  As  he  was  too  constantly  occu- 
pied to  work  qiuch  himself  on  his  mar- 
d1^  he  left  this  portion  of  the  labor  to 
artists,  who,  although  respectable,  had  not 
the  talents  of  their  master.  He  died  at 
Paris,  1715.  His  wife,  Catharine  Duche- 
min,  painted  flowers. 

GiRODET,  Trioson  Nicholas,  bom  in 
1767,  at  Montargis,  was  the  most  original, 
versatile  and  scientific  of  the  modem 
school  of  French  painters,  and  was  a 
scholar  of  Regnault  He  studied,  while 
quite  young,  at  Rome.  He  obuiined  the 
great  prize  among  the  pupils  of  David,  at 
22  yean  of  age.  A  decided  inclination 
to  the  ancient  style  and  the  fulness  of 
statuary,  is  very  perceptible  in  his  works ; 
but  they  are  also  distinguished  for  life,  na- 
ture and  beauty.  His  drawing  is  correct, 
and  of  great  precision  ;  his  coloring  is 
rich,  transparent  and  harmonious.  He 
works  with  equal  care  and  genius.  He 
loves  to  produce  effect  by  strong  lights, 
but  they  are  in  unisou  with  the  spirit  of 
the  pieces.  The  Endyroion,  which  he 
painted  while  in  Italy,  is  one  of  his  finest 
pieces.  His  Hippocrates  (engraved  x  by 
Moasard),'  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  diia- 
ro-scwro.  His  Deluge  is  celebrated,  and 
shows  a  spark  of  the  gigantic  genius  of 
Buonarotti.  His  Attala,  from  Chateau- 
briand, is  charming.  He  nainted  Napo- 
leon receiving  the  keys  of^  Vienna.  His 
g>rtrajts  are  full  of  tmth  and  suength. 
e  painted,  in  18SU,  the  ftill  length  por- 
traits of  the  Vendean  leaders,  Bonchamp 
and  Catheliueau,  the  fiist  from  a  minia- 
ture, and  the  latter  from  the  features  of 
his  son,  who  resembled  him.  His  last 
great  picture  represents  Saint  Louis  in 
Eg^pt.    He  died  at  Paris,  Dec.  9, 1824. 

Gironoe;  a  river  in  France,  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  Garonne  and  Dor- 
dogne,  12  miles  below  Bordeaux.  It  runs 
into  the  Atlantic,  after  a  course  of  about 
27  miles  N.  N.  W.  It  gives  its  name  to  a 
department  (see  DqfMxrimtnts),  wliich  has 
acquired  celebrity  from  tlie  GirondisU,  (q.v.) 
Girondists  (Ut  Owmdins),  a  republi- 
can party  of  an  elevated  character  in  the 
second  French  (legislative)  assembly 
(1791 — 3),  were  distinguished  for  the  cJbif- 
ities  and  eloquence  of  their  most  eminent 


speakers,  and  for  their  six  months'  fttal 
contest  with  the  Mountain  party  in  the 
natioiuil  convention.  They  were  called 
OirowHsUy  because  their  leaders,  Guadet, 
Grensonn^,  Vergniaud,  with  whom  wen 
coimected  about  20  others  (and  among 
them  the  talented  Duces),  were  from  the 
department  of  the  Gironde.  At  their 
head  stood  the  intrepid,  fiery  Guadet,  oo» 
of  the  most  distinguished  orators  in  the 
convention.  He  was  an  advocate  at  Bor- 
deaux, when,  at  the  age  of  32,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  legislative  aasem^ 
bly,  at  the  time  (1791)  when  the  king  wm 
detained  as  a  prisoner  in  his  palace,  after 
his  return  fh>m  Varennes,  when  republv 
can  notions  were  adopted  by  the  ablest 
men,  and  public  opinion  required  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  republican  form  of  govem- 
inent  for  the  monarchy.  The  deputies  of 
tlie  department  of  tlie  Gironde,  before 
setting  out  for  Paris,  swore,  in  tlieir  clubs 
at  Bordeaux,  to  eradicate  the  last  remains 
of  monarchy,  and  found  a  republic  in  its 
place.  On  tliis  account,  Guadet  and  bis 
associates  did  not  join  the  club  of  the 
IhdUants^  by  which  the  constitutional 
monarchy  was  defended,  but  that  of  the 
Jacobins,  among  whom  the  most  violent 
demagogues  (the  Cordeliers),  Danton, 
Robe^ierre,  Brissot,  Potion,  Sieyes  and 
others,  had  inspired  the  nunds  of  the  peo- 

{)le  with  such  a  hatred  of  the  king,  as  to 
ead  to  the  utter  subversion  of  the  throne. 
Guadet's  stonny  eloquence  produced  a 
most  powerful  impression.  His  chief  at- 
tacks were  upon  tne  emigrants,  tlie  priests, 
the  court  ana  the  ministers.  In  this  s|Mrit 
the  decree  against  the  king's  brothers  was 
proposed  by  him  and  Gensonn^  Jan.  2, 
1792.  But  there  were  other  Girondists, 
who  were  more  moderate,  and  not  declar- 
ed enemies  of  the  king.  From  among 
these  Louis  chose  his  ministers,  Roland, 
Servan,  Clavi^re  and  Dumouriez ;  but  the 
others  advanced  with  impetuosity  in  the 
path  of  the  revolution,  and  the  attack  up- 
on the  Tuileries,  June  22, 179%  was  gener- 
ally regarded  as  their  work.  Learning 
prudence  from  die  violent  democracy  of 
the  party  of  which  Danton  was  the  lead- 
er, they  began,  towards  the  end  of  July, 
1792,  to  make  advances  to  the  constim- 
tionalists,  and  even  to  treat  with  the  court 
Their  advances  were  rejected,  and  they 
returned  to  their  old  system,  but  still  had 
no  part  in  the  horrora  of  the  lOth  Au- 
gust, which  were  wholly  the  work  of 
Danton  and  his  party.  They  thought  the 
moment  for  founding  a  republic  was  not 
yet  arrived,  and  even  propcMsed  to  appoint 
a  governor  for  the  •  dauphin.    After  tii» 
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10th  August,  Guadet,  and  other  Giron- 
dists, were  the  most  effective  members  of 
the  executive  committee,  in  which  they 
not  only  avoided  any  act  of  violence,  but 
protected  the  proscribed.  But  they  were 
soon  compelled  to  yield  to  Danton^s  par- 
ty, which  had  the  Paris  mob  upon  their 
side,  and  to  suffer  the  massacre  of  the 
prisoners,  upon  the  2d  September,  to  take 
place  under  their  eyes.    Their  republican 

2[)irit  awaked  anew,  when  the  army  of 
le  allies  entered  France,  and  Guadet 
proposed  that  the  town  of  Longwy  should 
be  levelled  with  the  ground,  because  it 
had  suffered  the  enemy  to  enter  it  He 
opposed,  with  great  force,  the  Orieans  fac- 
tion, and  demanded  the  punishment  of  the 
crimes  of  September  2.  But  the  Giron- 
dists, who  liad  just  drawn  up  a  new  con- 
stitution (the  work  of  the  celebrated  Con- 
dorcet),  could  not,  from  their  known  prin- 
ciples, depend  for  assistance  upon  either 
the  constitutionalists  or  royalists,  and  the 
Jacobins  reproached  them  with  their  for- 
mer connexion  with  the  court  Guadet 
was  exposed  to  tlie  most  violent  attacks 
from  the  Jacobins  and  the  Cordeliers  (the 
foUoweis  of  Marat  J,  because  he  was  the 
principal  object  of  their  dread.  This  was 
particularly  the  case  with  Robespierre. 
but  the  orator  of  the  Garonne  alone,  and 
by  the  force  of  his  talents,  overthrew  the 
popular  favorite,  so  that  even  his  enemies 
were  constrained  to  admire  him.  Guadet 
displayed  himself  most  signally,  when  he 
accused  Danton  and  Robespierre  of  being 
the  supporters  of  a  far  more  dangerous 
'party  than  that  of  the  Gironde.  To  re- 
fute the  calumnies  of  their  enemies,  they 
also  proposed  that  sentence  of  death 
should  be  decreed  against  any  who  should 
propose*  the  recall  of  the  Bourbons  to  the 
throne,  and  against  the  emigrants;  they 
also  moved  the  decree  for  the  imprison- 
ment of  the  duke  of  Orleans.  At  the 
king's  trial,  Guadet,  Gensonn^  and  Verg- 
niaud  voted  fbr  liis  death,  after  their  propo- 
sal in  favor  of  an  appeal  to  the  nation  had 
been  rejected.  (Vergniaud's  extempora- 
neous Appeal  to  the  People  is  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  orations  in  the  French  lan- 
guage.) After  the  sentence  of  death  was 
pronounced,  Guadet  made  great  efforts  to 
delay  the  execution,  and  procured  the 
fooith  vote  in  that  unfortunate  trial.  But 
their  enemies  were  too  powerful  for  them. 
They  declined  still  more  after  thev  had 
ihe  imprudence  to  propose  a  decree 
against  Marat,  on  the  $^)th  April.  He  was 
acquitted  by  the  revolutionary  tribunal, 
ana  the  Mountain  thought  that  they  might 
now  venture  to  bring  the  leaden  of  the 


Girondists  to  the  bar  of  the  tribunal.   The 
Jacobins,  however,  seeing  that  they  should 
be  unable  to  deprive  the  Girondists  of  their 
majority  in  the  assembly^  employed  the 
sections  of  Paris,,  which  made  their  ap- 
pearance before  the  convention,  and  with 
tumultuous  cries  demanded  the  condem- 
nation of  the  Girondists ;  but  Guadet  was 
triumphant,  both   on  this  occasion  and 
subsequently,  when  the  whole  commune 
of  Paris  repeated  the  demand.    The  mob 
of  the  suburb  St  Antoine  and  others  were 
now  induced  to  take  arms,  and  the  tocsin 
was  somided  on  the  31st  of  May,  1793i. 
An  armed  mob  surrounded  the  conven- 
tion, while  Hassenfratz,  accom'panied  by  a 
troop  of  pretended  petitioners,  and  sup- 
ported by  their  murderous  cries,  demand- 
ed the  oudawry  of  22  Girondists.    At 
this  decisive  moment,  Guadet  took  pos- 
session of  the  tribune,  and  his  party  seem- 
ed once  more  to  triumph  ;  but  the  resost- 
ance  lasted  only  to  the  1st  and  2d  June ; 
the   Jacobins,   supported    by  a   lawless 
mob,  gained  the  superiority,  and  34  Gi- 
rondists were  put  under  sentence  of  out- 
lawry, and  summoned  to  appear  before  the 
revolutionary  tribunal.    The  greater  num- 
ber of  the  accused  endeavored  to  save 
themselves  by  flight  to  the  western  de- 
partments, where  they  hoped  to  raise  the 
standard  of  rebeltion  against  the  assembly. 
This  body,  however,  sustained  by  ter- 
ror, which  had  become  the  great  engine 
of  government,  advanced  with  steady  steps 
to  their  object    The  number  of  the  pro- 
scribed was  increased  to  53;  6i  others, 
who  had  protested  a^Biinstthe  proceedings 
of  tlie  1st  and  2d  June,  were  expelled 
from  the  assemblv,  and  even  imprisoned. 
Executions  rapidly  succeeded  each  other. 
Gorsas  first  suffered  under  the  guillotine 
(Oct  7, 1793),  and,  on  the  31st,  Brissot, 
Gensonn6,  Vergniaud,  Silldry,  and  17  oth- 
ers.    A  few  escaped,  and  among  them 
Louvet,  who  published  the  occurrences 
relating  to  his  proscription  in  a  very  in- 
teresting form,  under  the  title  of  Qiid^ues 
J^otkes  pour  VIEstoire,  &c.  Roland,  P^tiony 
Condorcet  and  others,  killed  tliemselves. 
Guadet  was  executed  at  Bordeaux  (July 
17, 1794),  at  the  age  of  35  years,  and  soon 
aflerwards  his  father,  aunts  and  broth- 
er, as  relations  of  a  person  proscribed. 
The  Girondists  were  pure  patriots,  with 
the  image  of  ancient  republicanism  and 
heroism  oefore  their  eyes,  as  their  speech- 
es and  measures  show:  thev  were  ani- 
mated by  an  elevated  love  of  liberty,  but 
their  doctrine  did  not  answer  the  urgent 
demands  of  so  violent  a  period,  when 
France,  torn  by  civil  discord,  was  thread 
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ened  by  powerflil  ^nemiefl  ftom  without 
The  struggle  of  the  Girondists  with  the 
Mountain,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
events  in  the  French  revolutioD.  (See 
Mignet^s  RholuHon  Dranfaiae,) 

GiROUETTE  (lYenck,  weathercock).  In 
recent  times,  when  political  systems  have 
succeeded  each  other  in  France  with  start- 
ling rapidity,  many  individuals  of  distinc- 
tion have  been  found,  of  course,  to  turn 
with  every  political  breeze,  and  a  Dictum- 
noire  des  Uirottdies  has  been  published, 
containing  the  names  of  numerous  public 
characters,  witli  a  number  of  weather- 
cocks against  each  name,  corresponding 
to  the  number  of  changes  in  die  individu- 
al's political  creed.  The  Nestor  of  the 
girowtUs  is  probably  Talleyrand  (q.  v.), 
over  whose  name  it  would  be  sufficient  to 
draw  a  few  weathercocks  and  several 
points,  as  the  mathematicians  designate 
ad  infinUiim, 

GiDLio  Romano  (properly  Giulio  Pipi) ; 
the  most  distinguished  of  Itophaers  scliol- 
ars  and  assistants.  He  was  bom  at  Rome, 
in  141^.  During  the  lifetime  of  Raphael, 
he  painted  with  him  and  under  liis  direc- 
tion, and  his  inclination  for  the  terrible 
and  violent  was  kept  within  prooer  limits ; 
but  after  Raphael's  death,  he  followed  his 
inclination  more  freely.  Afler  having  fin- 
ished the  great  hall  of  Constantino  at 
Rome,  under  Clement  VII,  he  went  to 
Mantua,  not,  as  is  generally  supposed,  to 
avoid  the  anger  of  tlie  pope,  on  account 
of  some  indecent  pictures  sketched  by 
him,  an4  engraved  by  Raimondi  (as  these 
appeared  later),  but  at  the  request  of  count 
Uastiglione.  He  here  found  a  wide  field 
for  tlie  exercise  of  his  powerful  genius, 
both  in  architecture  and  m  painting.  The 
palace  of  tlie  T  was  ornamented  entirely 
by  him,  or  by  his  scholars  under  his  direc- 
tion. The  school  which  he  here  opened, 
made  the  principles  of  Raphael  known  in 
Lombardy.  After  the  death  of  San  Gallo, 
in  1546,  tlie  building  of  St  Peter's  was 
committed  to  him ;  but  he  died  the  same 
year.  While  he  only  aspired  to  follow 
his  master,  he  showed  himself  judicious, 
graceful  and  pleasing ;  but  when  he  after- 
wanls  gave  himself  up  to  his  own  imag- 
ination, he  astonished  all  by  the  boldness 
of  his  style,  by  tlie  grandeur  of  his  de- 
signs, by  the  fire  of  his  composition,  by  the 
loftiness  of  his  poetical  ideas,  and  his 
power  of  expression.  We  admire  all  these 
qualities  united  in  the  fall  of  the  Titans, 
in  the  palace  of  the  T,  and  in  the  History 
of  Constantino  (at  Rome).  He  is  accused 
of  leaving  die  study  of  nature  for  that  of 
the  antique  style,  of  not  undeiAanding  dra- 


pery, of  a  uniformity  in  his  heads,  and  of 
a  hardness  in  his  coloring.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  master  has  displayed  more  tal- 
ent and  science  in  his  paintings.  His 
most  distinguished  scholars  were  Raphael 
dal  CoUe,  rrimaticcio  and  Giovanni  Bat- 
tista  Mantovano. 

GiUNTi.  This  celebrated  family  of 
printers,  called  also  JurUiB,  Junta,  jUinda, 
Giwda  and  Zonta,  originated  not  fiom 
Lyons,  as  has  sometimes  been  supposed, 
but  fh)m  Florence,  where  they  appear  as 
early  as  1354.  The  branch  of  the  family 
which  still  remains  there,  was  elevated  to 
the  patrician  rank  by  a  decree  of  1789. 
They  were  eminent  as  bookselleis  and 
printers,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  loth  ceiv 
tury ;  and  their  presses  at  Venice,  Fkw- 
ence,  Lyons,  ana  later  at  Burgos,  Salap> 
manca  and  Madrid,  contribute,  by  the 
valuable  works  which  issued  fiforo  them, 
to  the  promotion  of  European  civilize* 
tion.  The  oldest  of  these  presses  appeals 
to  be  that  at  Venice,  established  by  Luko 
Antonio  Giunti,  who  removed  from  Flop- 
ence  to  Venice  in  1480.  At  fiist,  ftom  1489 
to  1496,  he  only  sold  books,  and  had  his 
printing  done  by  other  hands  (Catharwa 
di  Siettna  DioHogo  de  la  Divina  PromdentiOf 
Venice,  Mthi.  da  Codeca,  1482, 4to.).  But, 
in  1499,  he  set  up  a  press  of  his  own,  the 
first  product  of  whicn  was  /.  Mar.  PoUHf' 
am  CofutituL  OnL  Carmdiianan,  4ta  His 
last  impressions  are  dated  1537,  the  year 
of  his  death.  The  establishment  was 
continued,  after  his  death,  under  the  name 
Hieredes  L.  A.  de  Giunta,  then  under  tho 
direction  of  bis  son  Thomas,  whose  print* 
ing-oftice  was  burnt  in  1557.  It  was  re- 
built, and  continued  under  various  roa»> 
ters  till  some  time  in  the  next  centuiy.  lo 
1644,  the  heira  of  Thomas  Giunta'appeer, 
as  panners  in  the  house  of  Fr.  Baba,  and 
this  connexion  was  still  existing  in  1648. 
The  last  publication  known  to  be  from  the 
Venetian  press,  is  in  1657  (Hi  Odd  LSL 
III,de  Febribvs,  Ven.  apud  Juntas,  1657> 
Their  editions  are  not  at  all  distinguished 
fix>m  the  common  Venetian  editions  of 
the  time,  and  rank  far  below  tlie  best  of 
Manucci,  Giolito  and  others.  The  Giuiw 
tine  editions  are  neither  distinguished 
for  paper  nor  type,  and  seem  not  to  have 
been  intended  to  promote  the  cause  of 
literature,  but  merely  for  pecuniary  profit 
The  Venetian  Giunti  appear  not  to  have 
published  any  editions  in  parchment 
They  also  published  but  few  Greek  work& 
The  edition  of  Cicero  by  Victorius,  in 
1534,  is  almost  their  only  remarimble  pub- 
lication. Their  missals  are  not  without 
value.    Philip  Giunti,  whose  branch  of 
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the  fiunily  was  afterwards  so  celebrated, 
and  who  was  son  of  one  of  the  some 
name,  and  nephew  of  Luke  Antonio,  es- 
tablished himself  in  his  native  city  of 
Florence.  He  probably  enjoyed  the  in- 
struction of  Christopher  Landino.  He 
had  a  printing-office  m  Florence,  and  the 
finst  publication  which  issued  from  it  was 
Zenobius,  in  1497.  After  the  death  of 
Philip  (1517),  the  establishment  was  con- 
tinued by  his  heirs.  The  last  work  pub- 
lished at  the  Florentine  office,  seems  to 
have  been  Buonarotti's  Rime  (1G23).  The 
types  of  this  office  need  not  fear  compar- 
ison with  those  of  Manucci ;  but  are  rath- 
er inferior  in  variety.  Theur  Italics  might 
perhaps  be  preferred.  But  the  paper,  tlie 
ink,  and  the  whole  appearance  of  the  edi- 
tions of  Aldus  are  better.  The  Florentine 
office  also  published  some  large  paper  edi- 
tions, and  some  eood  editions  m  parch- 
ment They  probably  possessed  a  type 
fbundery,  by  which  other  contemporary 
printers  in  Florence  were  supplied.  The 
Giuntine  editions  have  not  yet  been  thought 
worthy  of  being  the  subject  of  particular 
collections,  altliough  they  appear  to  de- 
serve it  as  much  as  the  Aldine  (q.  v) ;  and 
it  has  been  quite  too  hastily  concluded, 
that  their  editions  were  only  republications 
of  the  Aldine  texts.  The  intrinsic  value 
of  their  editions  is  greater  than  is  generally 
allowed.  An  accurate  examination  of  the 
Italian  authors,  printed  at  this  office,  shows 
what  ffreat  advantages  the  Giunti  derived 
from  the  scholars,  whom  they,  as  well  as 
the  Manucci,  knew  how  to  collect  around 
them.  Tliis  commendation  is  less  appli- 
cable, however,  to  the  office  at  Lyons, 
founded  by  Jacob  de  Giuuta,  from  Flor- 
ence, son  of  Francis,  who  appears  to  have 
been  at  Venice  in  1519,  but  is  found  in 
1520  at  Lyons,  where  he  was  first  a  pub- 
lisher, and,  after  1527,  a  printer.  After  his 
death,  in  1548,  the  concern  was  continued 
by  his  heirs,  of  whom  we  find  traces  in 
1592.  The  relations  which  subsisted  be- 
tween tlie  Italian  and  Spanish  offices,  as 
also  among  these  last,  are  not  so  easily  ex- 
plained. Juan  Junta  printed  at  Burgos, 
in  1526, 28  and  51 ;  Philip,  perhaps  the 
same  person  with  the  Florentine  Philip 
the  younger,  from  1582  to  93.  Juan  Junta 
is  found  as  a  printer  at  Salamanca,  1534 
— 52,  who,  from  all  apiiearances,  must 
have  been  the  Juan  Junta  of  Burgos,  and, 
in  1582,  Luke  appears  there  also.  We 
find  Giulio  Giunta  at  Madrid,  in  1595,  who 
died  in  January,  1618 ;  and  Thomas  Jun- 
ta or  Junti,  from  1594  to  1624,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  royal  printer  in 
1621.    An  index  of  the  Giuntme  editions, 


to  1550,  may  be  ibund  in  Ebert's  Bib- 
lical Lexicon. 

GiusTiifiANi  CoLLSCTioir ;  a  beautiful 
collection  of  paintings,  which  the  king  of 
Prussia  bought,  in  1815,  at  Paris.  It  is 
now,  with  a  selection  of  the  most  beautiful 
pictures  from  the  different  roval  palaces, 
m  the  magnificent  museum,  lately  built 
by  Mr.  Schinkel.  These  pictures  were 
collected  by  a  marquis  Giustiniani,  living 
at  Rome  towards  the  end  of  the  16tli  cen- 
tuiy.  In  1807,  the  collection  was  carried 
to  Paris,  where  the  prince  Giustiniani  sold 
it  to  M.  Bonnemaison.  There  are  now 
170  pictures  belonging  to  it 

Given  is  a  term  fifequently  used  by 
mathematicians,  to  denote  something  sup* 
posed  to  be  known.  Thus,  if  a  magnitude 
De  known,  it  is  said  to  be  a  given  magni- 
tude. If  the  position  of  a  th  ing  be  known, 
it  is  givefi  in  position  ;  if  a  circle  be  de- 
scribed with  a  known  radius,  its  centre  is 
given  in  position,  and  its  circumference 
given  in  magnitude,  and  the  circle  itself  is 
said  to  be  given  both  in  ma^itude  and 
position.  If  the  kind  or  species  of  a  fig- 
ure be  known,  it  is  said  to  be  given  in  spe> 
cies ;  if  the  ratio  between  two  quantities 
be  known,  these  quantities  are  said  to 
have  a  given  ratio,  &c.  &c. 

GivET.    (See  ChaHemont.) 

GizEH ;  a  city  of  Egypt,  on  the  lefl 
bank  of  the  Nile,  3  miles  above  Cairo; 
population,  8  or  10,000.  The  walls  are 
of  great  extent,  with  only  one  gate  to  the 
country ;  they  are  10  feet  high  and  three 
thick ;  the  palace  is  in  the  south  ouarteiv 
near  the  Nue.  Here  is  a  cannon  tounde- 
ry.  The  houses  are  built  of  brick  and 
clay ;  and  tlie  town  has  no  other  ornament 
than  four  or  &ve  mosques,  with  minarets^ 
and  some  palm,  trees.  A  great  number 
of  eartlien  pots  are  made  here,  and  tiles^ 
coarse  and  without  varnish,  of  which  the 
E^pdaus  do  not  well  know  the  use. 
Gizeh  is  chiefly  distinguished  for  the  pyr- 
amids situated  in  its  neighborhood,  two 
of  which,  tliose  of  Cheops  and  Cephrenea^ 
are  the  most  remarkable  in  Egypt  Ac- 
cording to  some  autliors,  the  city  of  Men^- 
phis  was  situated  here. 

Gizzard.    (See  Stomach,) 

Glaciers.  The  summits  and  sides  of 
mountains,  above  the  limit  of  perpetual 
snow  (see  Snow),  are  covered  with  a  crust, 
which  is  harder  than  common  snow,  yet 
not  like  common  ice.  More  ice  is  formed 
on  the  sides  of  mountains  than  on  their 
summits ;  but  this  does  not  constitute  the 
ghciersj  properly  so  called.  The  glacien 
are  vast  fields  of  ice,  extending  from  the 
declivities  of  the  mountains  down  into 
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the  ynSkiyBf  below  the  now-fine.  They 
are  often  horizontal,  genemlly,  however, 
a  little  inclmed.  The  ice  of  the  glaciers 
IB  entirely  difterent  from  that  of  the  sea 
and  river  water.  It  is  not  formed  in  lay- 
ers, but  consifltB  of  little  grains  of  con- 
gealed snow ;  and  hence,  though  -perfectly 
clear  and  often  smooth  on  the  surface,  it 
is  not  transparent  Its  fracture  is  not  ra- 
diated, like  that  of  sea-ice,  but  granular. 
In  the  numerous  ftasures,  however,  the 
ice  near  tlie  surface  has  a  greenish,  near 
the  bottom,  a  blue  cast  Along  the  edges 
of  the  glaciers,  are  the  morcdnes^  as  the^  are 
called  in  Savoy  (in  lce\Qnd,j6kdsgiarde), 
They  consist  of  an  accumulation  of  earth, 
which  is  often  several  &thoms  high,  and, 
In  summer,  present  the  appearance  of 
bottomless  morasses,  producing  no  vege- 
tation. It  is  probable  that  these  moraines 
are  produced  by  the  melting  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  glacier,  wlilch  always  takes 
place  in  summer,  witliout  which  the  an- 
nual accumulation  of  snow,  in  winter, 
would  form  an  endless  crust  The  great 
ice-fields  are  also  contmually  extending 
further  down  into  the  valleys^  where,  in 
summer,  they  are  at  last  partiallv  melted 
by  the  Avormer  temperature.  In  Lap- 
land, where  the  sun  has  less  power,  gla- 
ciers slide  down  m  the  region  of  the  Su- 
litelma,  which  render  the  air  so  cool,  that 
the  line  of  perpetual  snow  extends  as  low 
as  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  descent  of  die  glaciers,  which  is  as- 
sisted, in  summer,  by  the  avalanches,  is 
Ip^ater  or  less,  according  to  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  glacier.  This  is  shoAvn  by 
the  changes  in  the  position  of  large  masses 
of  rock  around  the  glaciers.  They  are 
evidently  pushed  along  by  the  ice,  and, 
near  the  Grindelberg,  in  Switzerland,  it 
has  been  found,  by  examination,  that  stones 
have  been  pushed  forward  25  feet  in  one 
year.  Stones  of  considerable  bulk  are 
also  seen  in  the  moraines  of  an  entirely 
difterent  formation  from  those  of  the  val- 
ley, and  must  therefore  have  been  pushed 
down  from  the  higher  regions  in  the 
course  of  time.  As  glaciers,  in  some  po- 
sitions, and  in  hot  summers,  decrease, 
tliey  often  also  increase  for  a  number  of 
Years,  so  as  to  render  a  valley  uninhabita- 
ble. Tlieir  increase  is  caused  partly  by 
alternate  thawing  and  freezuig ;  their  de- 
crease, by  the  mountain  rivers,  wliich 
often  flow  under  them,  and  thus  form  on 
arch  of  ice  over  the  torrent  Streams 
are  seen  at  the  bottom  of  the  deepest  fis- 
sures, which,  in  the  Helvetic  Alps,  are 
called  dust  or  powder  avalanches,  because 
they  consist  of  newly  fidlen  snow,  which 


is  earned  by  the  ymod  into  the  dendba 
There  are  also,  pazticulariy  in  the  Nor- 
wef^ian  Alps,  dut  ovalancheBj  so  cdled, 
which  cany  along  stones  and  earth  with 
them,  and  increase  the  moraines  of  the 

flaciers.  In  the  Tyrol,  Switzerland, 
iedmont  and  Savoy,  the  glaciers  are  so 
numerous  that  they  have  been  calculated 
to  form  altogether  a  superficial  extent  of 
1484  square  miles.  There  are  some  gia- 
ciers,  in  Savoy,  more  than  14  miles  long 
2i  miles  wide,  and  ftt)m  60  to  600  feet 
thick.  One  of  the  most  fiimous  gladen 
is  the  mere  de  glace  (sea  of  ice)  in  the 
valley  of  Chamouni,  about  5700  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  France^ 
near  Beaume,  and  in  the  Carpathian 
mountains,  near  Dselitz,  are  subterrane- 
ous glaciers,  which  never  melt,  becauaa 
the  sun  cannot  act  upon  them.  Frcnn 
this  account,  it  is  evident  that  there  can 
be  no  glaciers  in  tlie  Andes,  because  the 
temperature  continues  the  same  the  whole 
year  between  the  tropics.  The  noise 
which  is  produced  by  the  opening  of  fis- 
sures in  the  elaciers  is  inmiense,  and  re- 
sembles thunder  among  the  mountainsi 
These  fissures  are  often  immediately  cov- 
ered with  snow,  and  are  therefore  veiy 
dangerous  to  travellers.  (See  ,^vaUau^.] 
Glacis,  in  fortification,  is  the  doping 
covering  of  the  outer  breastwoik  aloDg 
the  covered  way,  which  descends  to  the 
level  ground,  and  covers  the  ditch  upon 
the  outside.  It  must  be  so  placed,  that  the 
guns  of  the  fort  will  rake  it  at  ever)' point 
Glabiators  were  combatants,  who 
fought  at  the  public  games,  in  Rome^  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  spectators.  They 
were  at  first  prisoners,  slaves  or  con- 
demned criminals;  but  afterwards  fiiee- 
men  fought  in  the  arena,  either  for  hire, 
or  from  choice.  The  regular  gladiators 
were  instructed  in  schools  intended  for 
tliis  purpose.  The  overseer  of  this  school 
purcliased  the  gladiators,  and  maintained 
them.  They  were  hired  of  him  by  those 
who  wished  to  exhilnt  games  to  tlie^peo- 
ple.  The  games  were  commenced  uy  a 
prcdusio,  in  which  they  fought  \ndi 
weapons  of  wood,  till,  upon  a  signal,  they 
assumed  their  arms,  and  began  in  earnest 
to  fight  in  pairs.  In  case  the  vanquished 
was  not  killed  in  the  combat,  his  fate  was 
decided  by  the  people.  If  they  decreed 
his  death,  the  thumb  was  held  up  in  the 
air:  the  opposite  motion  was  the  agnal 
to  save  him.  In  general,  they  suffered 
death  with  wonderful  firmness,  and  the 
vanquished  often  exposed  himself  to  the 
death-blow.  If  he  wished  to  appeal  to 
the  people,  he  raised  his  hand.    When 
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rwM  kiHed)  attendantB,  appomt* 
for  the  purpose,  dragged  the  body, 
w^ith  iron  hooks,  into  a  room  destined  for 
this  purpose.  The  victor  received  a  branch 
of*  palm  or  a  pahn  garland.  The  gladiators 
^vrere  often  released  fix>m  furdier  service, 
and  received,  as  the  badge  of  freedom, 
a  wooden  sword  (rudisy 

GhuHalorial  Statues.  The  most  cel- 
ebrated (riadiatorial  statues  are— 1.  the 
gladiator  Borghese,  which  Winckelmann 
considered  to  be  the  statue  of  a  warrior,  or 
of  a  caster  of  the  discus.  Leasing  thought 
it  the  statue  of  Chabrias;  Nibbv  supposed 
it  to  be  the  statue  of  a  Gaul,  from  the 
acroterium  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  at 
]>elphi,  which  had  been  placed  there  in 
couunemoration  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Gauls  before  the  city.  It  is  a  combatant, 
with  extended  arm,  in  the  act  of  warding 
off  a  blow.  It  is  a  statue  of  the  iirst 
rank,  made  o€  fine  grained  marble,  and  is 
BOW  in  tiie  capitol,  to  which  it  was  re- 
stored from  Paris,  1615.  2.  The  dying 
gladiator,  purchased  fit>m  the  Ltidovi>ian 
eollection  for  the  Museum  Capitolinuin. 
It  is  a  dying  warrior,  according  to  Zoega, 
a  bariMuian,  who  has  received  a  wound  in 
his  breast,  and  is  in  the  act  of  fidling, 
with  an  expres^on  of  rage.  The  mus- 
tacfaios  and  the  rope  on  the  neck  are  per- 
haps the  woifc  of  a  modem  artist,  Michael 
Angelo. 

Glair  Boos  is  the  same  as  the  white 
of  eggs,  used  as  a  vamish  for  preserving 
paindngB.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  beat  to 
on  unctuous  conststence,  and  conunonly 
mixed  with  a  little  brandy  or  spirits  of 
wine,  to  make  it  woric  more  freely,  and 
with  a  licde  lump  sugar,  to  give  it  body, 
and  prevent  its  cracking,  and  then  spread 
OV&  the  iHcture  with  a  fine,  elastic  brush. 

Glamour,  or  Glaher  ;  an  old  term  of 
popular  superstition,  in  Scotland,  denot- 
ing a  kind  of  magical  mist  believed  to  be 
jxiised  by  sorcerers. 

Glanvil,  or  Glanvxlle,  Ranulph  de ; 
an  English  baro'n  of  the  1^  centurv, 
celebrated  as  a  lawyer  and  a  warrior,  lie 
was  of  Norman  descent;  and^  m  the 
reign  of  Henry  II,  held  the  office  of  jus- 
ticiary of  the  kingdom.  It  was  at  that 
period  that  he  signalized  his  valor  in  re- 
jieliing  the  invasion  of  England  by  WU- 
ilam,  king  of  Scotland,  who  v^as  taken 
prisoner  as  he  was  besieffing  the  castle  of 
Alnwick.  Richard  I,  after  his  accession 
to  the  crown,  is  said  to  have  imprisoned 
Glanvil,  and  obliged  him  to  pay  for  his 
freedom  the  sum  of  £15,000  towards  the 
expenses  of  a  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land. 
The  aged  magistrate   accompanied   his 
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master  on  the  exneifidos  to  which  he  had 
80  largely  contritmted,  and  perished,  to- 
gether with  a  vast  multitude  of  other 
English  warriors,  at  the  siege  of  Acre,  in 
11^.  To  judge  Glanvil  is  attributed  a 
curious  treatise  on  the  laws  and  customs 
of  England,  which  was  first  published  in 
1554.  A  translation,  by  John  Beames,  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  appeared  in  1812,  with  a 
life  of  the  author. 

Glarcs,  one  of  tlie  smallest  cantons 
of  tlie  Swiss  confederacy,  the  seventh  in 
rank,  suirotmded  by  the  cantons  of  St 
GftU,  tlie  Grisons,  Uri  and  Schweitz,  caa^ 
tains  445  square  miles,  with  34,000  inhab- 
itants, of  whom  4000  are  Catholics,  the 
others  Calvinists.  On  ail  sides,  except 
towards  the  north,  Glarus  is  walled  in  br 
glaciers  and  mountains  covered  vrith 
snow.  The  river  Linth  flows  through  it 
In  1352,  it  joined  the  Swiss  confederacy. 
The  inhabitants  are  distinguished  for  then* 
industry.  The  constitution  is  a  pure  de- 
mocracy.   The  capital, 

GlaruSf  situated  on  the  Linth,  has 
4000  inhabitants.  It  lies  at  tlie  foot  of 
the  Gldniisch,  a  mountain  9500  feet  high. 
It  contains  a  Catholic  church,  several 
schools,  considerable  manu&ctories,  &c. 
The  green  cheese,  called  Sdiahzieher,  is 
made  here.  Four  miles  below  Glarus, 
on  the  Linth,  is  Nifels,  where  the  inhabi- 
tants twice  defeated  (13S2  and  1388)  su- 
perior numbera  of  Austrians. 

Glasgow;  a  city  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Lanark,  which  has  been  long 
distinguished  for  its  extensive  commerce 
and  manufactures.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  towns  in  Scotland,  its  origin  being 
generally  attributed  to  St  Mungo,  or  St 
Kentigem,  who  is  stud  to  have  fbimded  a 
bishopric  here  m  the  year  560,  which  was 
afterwards  erected  into  an  arclpepiscopai 
see  in  1484.  The  principal  part  of  the 
city  occupies  a  plain  on  the  noitli  side  of 
the  river  Clyde.  Its  len^h  and  breadth 
are  ascertained  by  two  mam  streets  which 
cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  nm, 
the  one  east  and  west,  about  one  mile  and 
a  hal(  and  the  other,  north  and  south, 
three  fourths  of  a  mile  long.  Of  the  pub- 
lic buildings  in  Glasgow,  the  cathedral,  or 
high  church,  at  the  north  end  of  the 
High  street,  is  a  splendid  edifice,  and 
periiaps  the  most  entire  specimen  of 
Gothic  architecture  that  is  to  be  found  in 
Scodaud.  It  is  284  feet  long,  65  broad, 
and  90  feet  high  within  the  walls,  witli 
two  large  towers,  on  one  of  which  a  spire 
was  buUt  al)out  the  year  1420,  making  the 
whole  220  fo^t  in  height  Of  the  other 
churches,  the  most  remarkable   are  St 
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Dhynd%  St.  Enoch's  and  St.  Andrew^ 
A  Roman  Catholic  chapel  wbb  erected  in 
1616i    There  are  altogether  vrithin  the 
city  10  Dariali  churcbee,  beeides  the  baro- 
ny ;  7  cnapels  connected  with  the  estab- 
lishment, beaidee  25  meeting  houaes  for 
diflferent  daaaes  of  disaentera.    The  Glas- 
aitea,  Bereana,  Univeraalista,  &c^  have  all 
plaoee  of  worship.     The  college  build- 
inga,  and  the  houaes  for  the  accommodation 
^the  profeaaoTBy  are  very  extensive,  hav- 
ing a  front  of  305  feet  to  the  High  street, 
and  2^  feet  from  east  to  wesL   This  cele- 
biated  seminary  of  education  was  founded 
in  1450,  by  WiUiam  Tumbuil,  bishop  of 
Glaagow.  About  1400  students  attend  the 
univeraity.    There  is  a  valuable  and  exten- 
aive  library.    The  celebrated  doctor  Wil- 
liam Hunter,  of  London,  bequeathed  to  the 
universihr  his  whole  museum,  one  of  the 
moat  valuable  collections  in  Europe,  of 
natural  history,  paintings,  medals,  anatom- 
ical preparations,  books,  &c.    At  present, 
the  establishment  in  the  university  con- 
aiala  of  a  lord  chancellor,  lord  rector,  dean 
of  faculty,  the  principal  and  professors  of 
divinity,   church  history.   Oriental   lan- 
guagea,  natural  philosophy,  mathematics, 
moml  philosophy,  logic,  Greek,  humanity, 
dvil  law,  tnaUria  mMca^  anatomy,  prac- 
tical astronomy,  and  the  rtgius  professors 
of  natural  history,   surgery,  midwi&ry, 
chemistry  and  bottmy.     There   is   also 
another   insdmtion,  where   lectures   are 
given  on  natural  and  experimental  philos- 
ophy, on  mathematics,  on  chemistry,  bot- 
any and  natural  history.    There  are  nu- 
merous   charitable    institutions,   various 
hospitals  for  the  sick  and  infirm,  a  luna- 
tic asylum,  a  Macdolen  asvlum,  beddes 
chariQr  schools.  The  subuihs,  both  to  the 
north  and  south,  on  the  opposite  shore  of 
the  Clyde,  are  connected  with  the  body 
of  tlie  city  by  three  handsome  bridges. 
The  Clyde  is  navigable  for  vessels  draw- 
ing seven  or  eight  feet  water,  as  &r  as  the 
lowest  bridge;  and  a  quay,  extending  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  down  the  river,  affords 
•very  accommodation  for  trade.  The  man- 
u&cture  of  linens,  lawns,  cambrics,  and 
other  articles  of  similar  fabric,  was  intro- 
duced into  Glasgow  about  the  year  1725, 
when  it  was  superseded,  in  1787,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  muslins.    In  1785,  the  dyeing 
of  cottons  in  turkey  red  color  was  begun ; 
and  a  manufactory  of  Bandana  ha^dkei^ 
chie&  has  been  since  established.  Previous 
to  the  union,  the  trade  of  Glasgow  was 
chiefly  confined  to  Holland  and  France. 
After  this,  however,  tlie  English  colonies 
being  opened  to  the  Scotch,  Glasgow  on- 
gaged  extensively  in  the  trade  of  Virginia 


and  Maryland,  impotliaf  dneiy  tobacflOL 
The  West  India  trade  aibrded  another 
oudet  to  the  increaang  capital  of  GIb»> 
ffow,  and  this  branch  of  commeioe  baa 
been  since  gready  extended.  Gkagow 
is  celebrated  for  its  great  eataUHdimeiiiai 
for  the  cotton  manu&ctnre.  There 
are  54  works  for  weaving  by  poiwer, 
which  contain  3700  .looma,  pzodaMr 
1,924,000  pieces,  containing  48,00Qg0()O 
yard^  annually ;  and  it  appears,  fivm  a 
late  investigation,  thai  there  ave  alsoat 
32,000  hand  looms.  There  are  12  cal- 
ender houses,  which  have  32  caien- 
ders  moved  by  steam.  Theae  calender 
daily  296,000  yards  of  doth,  beiadaa 
dressing  530,000,  and  glazing  30,000  jranh. 
There  are  38  calico  printing  watkB,  16 
brass  founderies,  and  310  ateam  engineer 
connected  with  the  city.  About  die 
year  1172,  Glasgow  was  erected  into  a 
burgh  by  Williun  (aumamed  the  LiamX 
king  of  Scodand.  In  1611,  Jamea  VI 
granted  the  city  a  very  ample  charter,  by 
which  it  was  erected  into  a  royal  borgk 
The  communication  of  Glasffow  with  the 
country  along  the  shores  «  the  Clyde, 
has  been  gn^y  aided  by  the  uae  of 
steam-boats,  of  wfaidi  there  are  now  4$ 
plying  on  the  Clyde.  It  oonununacales 
also  with  the  surrounding  country  by  va^ 
rious  canals.  The  suburos  are  exmiave, 
and  contain  several  populous  and  indus- 
trious viUagea)  which  carry  on  eztensiTe 
manu&ctures.  There  are  abo  aevnal 
print£elds  and  extensive  Ueachfielda  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  plaoe.  Population,  in 
1780,  42^;  in  1791,  66,578;  in  1801, 
83,769 ;  in  1811, 110,460 ;  in  1821, 147,04a 
Lon.  4°  15^  51"  W.;  lat  55^  S?  10"  N. 

Glass  doubtleas  owes  its  origin  to 
chance.  Pliny  informs  us  that  Sdon 
was  the  first  city  diAinguished  for  its 
glass-works,  and  diat  the  manuiheture  of 
glass  was  not  introduced  into  RxMne  untii 
the  reign  of  Tiberius.  He  fordier  states, 
that,  in  the  reign  of  Noro,  the  «rt  of  mak- 
ing vases  and  cupaof  a  white,  transparent 
fflass,  was  invented.  De  Pau  w  is  of  opin- 
ion that  the  Egyptians  carried  the  art  to 
the  highest  pemction ;  and  that  die  glass- 
works at  Diospolis,  ci^iital  of  the  Thefaaid, 
were  the  first  regular  manufoctory  of  this 
material.  The  Egyptians,  according  to 
the  same  author,  performed  the  nioet 
difficult  operations  in  glasa-cutting,  and 
manufactured  cups  of  glass  of  an  aston- 
isliing  purity,  of  which  kind  were  tbofie 
called  aUusonteg,  supposed  to  be  orna- 
mented with  figures  in  changeable  colors. 
Winckelmann  says  that  die  ancients,  in 
general,  made  much  greater  use  of  ^a» 
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than  the  moderns.  Bemdes  the  ordinary 
utensils,  of  which  a  great  quantity  have 
been  found  in  Herculaneum,  we  find  many 
fbneral  urns  constructed  of  it.  Some  of  the 
fragments  of  cups  examined  by  Winckel- 
mami,  appeared  to  have  been  cut;  some  of 
the  raised  ornaments  having  the  appearance 
of  being  soldered  to  the  surface  ot  the  ves- 
sels, and  bearing  marks  of  the  lapidary's 
wheel  on  theiryiicctfe*.  The  ancients  also 
used  glass  to  ornament  their  rooms ;  for  this 
puxpose,  they  employed  it  of  vaiious  col- 
ors, and  composed  a  sort  of  mosaic  of  it.' 
Some  blocks  of  glass,  used  for  pavmg 
rooms,  have  been  found,  of  the  thickness 
of  a  common  sized  brick.  Winckelmann 
cites  some  specimens  of  mosaic  of  re- 
markable beauty  and  delicacy.  One  of 
them  represented  a  bird  on  a  dark  and 
colored  ground.  The  colors  of  the  bird 
were  very  brilliant  and  various,  and  the 
whole  effect  very  soft  The  artist  had 
made  use  of  opaque  or  transparent  glass, 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case. 
What  was  not  the  least  remarkable  was, 
that  the  reverse  offered  precisely  the  same 
figure,  witliout  the  slightest  difterence  in 


colors  on  a  daric  ground,  and  so  delicately 
executed,  tliat  they  were  faaxdly  to  be  cBs- 
tinguished  firom  the  vases  of  sardonvz. 
The  Portland  vase  is  the  only  one  of  mis 
sort  preserved  entire.  It  was  foimerly 
called  the  Barbenm  voM,  as  it  belonged  to 
the  Baiberini  palace  at  Rome.  It  is  about 
a  foot  high,  and  was  at  first  described  as  a 
sardonyx.  (See  Portland  Vaae.)  The  an- 
cients were  also  acquainted  with  the  art  of 
painting  on  glass  {see  a  subsequad  lUmrion 
of  tills  artick). 

Glass  is  made  by  melting  silicious  earth 
or  sand,  alkaline  substances,  smd  metallic 
oxide,  at  a  white  heat.  The  name  is 
an  old  German  word,  and  is  connected 
with  gleissm  (to  shine),  and  with  the  Enj^ 
lish  word  gUsten^  and  even  with  glamts 
(ice)  and  gkmz  (splendor).  The  manu- 
&cture  of  glass  is  now  brought  to  a  high 
degree  of  perfection,  especialiy  in  Eng- 
land. The  English  glass-houses  are  com- 
monly krge  coniciU  buikimgs,  from  60 
to  100  feet  hiffh,  and  from  50  to  80  feet  in 
diameter.  The  furnace  is  in  the  middle, 
over  a  large  vault,  which  is  connected  with 
it  by  means  of  an  opening.    This  opening 


the  detaite.    A  little  elass  ring,  which  was    is  covered  with  an  ux>n  grate,  upon  whii£ 


in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  re- 
vealed the  method  in  which  this  was  per- 
fi>rmed.  The  exterior  of  the  ring  was 
blup,  and  the  interior  represented  a  species 
of  rose,  of  different  colors,  extending  the 


tlie  fire  is  made,  and  it  is  kept  up  by  the 
draught  of  air  fix>m  the  vault.  The  moat 
important  part,  however,  of  the  apparatus 
of  the  glass-house,  is  the  crucible.  These 
instruments  are  made  fi'om  a  particular 


whole  circuit  of  the  ring.    As  melted  glass  kind  of  clay,  which  is  found  at  Stouf- 

omy  be  drawn  out  into  an  amazingly  fine  bridge.    This  is  first  pounded  fine,  then 

wire,  this  operation  may  be  performed  on  sifted,  moistened,  and  woriied  into  a  thick 

pieces  of  ^as&  compounded  of  different  doueh.      Sometimes   old   crucibles   are 

colors  and  melted,  the  colors  preserving  used,  which  are  broken  into  powder,  and 

the  respective  layers  when  wire-drawn,  then  mixed  with  a  red  clay.     Some  pofs, 


Caylus  tliinks  this  was  the  manner  m 
which  these  works  of  art  were  made.  The 
most  valuable  remains  of  the  ancients,  in 
^glass,  are*  the  impressions  and  casts  of 
sculptured  gems,  both  in  sunk  and  raised 
work,  and  the  larger  works  in  relief,  of 
which  one  whole  vase  has  come  down  to 
OS.  The  glass  casts  of  intaglios  often  imi- 
tate the  veins  of  different  colore  in  the 
original.  These  pastes  have  preserved 
the  impressions  of  many  beautiful  gems, 
which  are  lost  Of  the  larger  woj^  in 
relief  we  have  only  some  fifagments:.  they 
served  as  ornaments  to  tlie  walls  of  pal- 
aces. The  most  considerable  woric  of  this 
l(ind  is  the  cameo  described  by  Buona- 
rotti,  and  preserved  in  the  Vatican :  it  is 
an  oblong  tablet  of  glass,  about  8  mches 
by  6,  representuig  Bacchus  and  Ariadne, 
with  two  satyrs.  But  the  most  beautiful 
specimens  of  this  ait  are  the  vases  adorned 
with  figures  in  relief:  they  were  some- 
times transparent,  sometimes  of  different 


for  botde  and  fiint  glass,  are  made  40 
inches  deep  and  wide.  They  are  fit>m 
two  to  four  inches  in  thickness.  They 
remain  several  days  at  a  white  heat,  before 
they  are  placed  in  the  furnace.  The  baelB 
of  glass  IS  sUka,  Much  of  the  mlicious 
sand  used  in  the  U.  States  comes  from  the 
banks  of  the  Delaware.  When  flints  or 
quartz  aro  used,  they  are  first  reduced  to 
powder  by  beinjB^  heated  red  hot,  and  then 
plunged  into  cold  water.  This  causes 
them  to  whiten  and  fall  to  pieces,  afier 
which  they  are  ground  and  oiled.  The 
second  ingredient  is  an  alkaline  substimce, 
potash  or  soda.  The  alkali  used  is  more 
or  less  pure,  according  to  the  fineness  of 
the  glass  to  be  made.  Lome  is  often  em- 
ployed in  small  quantities ;  also  borax.  Of 
the  metallic  oxides  added  in  difierent 
cases,  the  deutoxide  of  lead  is  the  most 
common.  It  renders  flmt  glass  more  fu- 
sible, heavy  and  tough,  and  more  easy  to  be 
grotud  and  cut,  inci^ases  its  briUiancy  and 
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line  power.    A  small  quantity  of 
oxioe  of  manfanese  rendera  the 


nfiaetive 
Uack  o] 

glass  more  transparent;  too  much  gives 
a  purple  tinge,  which,  however,  may  be 
destroyed  by  a  little  charcoal  or  wood. 
Araenious  acid  (white  arsenic),  in  small 
quantities,  promotes  the  cleaniees  of  glass ; 
too  much  of  it  gives  tlie  f^am  a  milky 
whiteness.  Its  use  in  drinkuig-vessels  is 
not  free  fiom  danger,  if  the  gloss  contains 
so  much  alkali  that  any  pait  is  soluble  in 
acids.  The  folk>wing  are  tlie  proceases 
employed  in  making  glass : — 

tHUing.  The  various  materials  are 
carsftillv  waslied,  and,  after  the  extraction 
of  all  the  impurities,  are  conveyed  to  tlie 
ftiroaoe  in  pots  made  of  tobacco-pipe  clay. 
The  produce  of  tliis  process  is  caUed  tlie 
Jirit^  which  is  again  melted  in  laige  pots 
or  crucibles,  till  the  whole  mass  b^mes 
beautifully  clear,  and  the  dross  rises  to 
the  top.  Bfoumv  is  the  next  process, 
which,  in  round  gias%  as  phials,  drinking- 
glasses,  &C.,  is  thus  performed :  The 
workmen  dip  the  end  of  long  iron  pipes, 
red  hot,  into  the  liquid  glass,  then  roll  it 
on  a  polished  iron  plate  to  give  it  an 
external  even  sutftce;  they  next  blow 
down  the  iron  pipe,  till  it  enlarges  the 
metal  like  a  Uadder,  and,  if  necessary,  roll 
it  again  on  the  iron  plate,  and  proceed  to 
foim  it  into  a  globular  form,  or  any  other 
one  required.  The  glass  is  then  transfer- 
red from  the  bk>wing  pipe,  by  dipping  the 
end  of  another  iron  rod  into  tne  liquid 
glass,  which  adheres  to  the  heated  rod, 
and  with  which  the  woricman  sticks  it  to 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel ;  then,  with  a 
pair  of  pmcera,  wetted  with  water,  he 
touches  the  neck,  which  immediately 
cracks,  and,  on  beinff  slightly  struck,  sepa- 
rates at  the  end  of  me  blowing-pipe,  and 
becomes  attached  to  the  iron  rod.  The 
vessel  is  next  carried  up  to  the  mouth 
of  the  furnace,  to.  be  heated  and  sofl- 
ened,  that  the  operator  may  finish  it 
If  the  vessel  require  a  handle,  tlie  opera- 
tor forms  it  separately,  and  unites  it  while 
melting  hot,  forming  it  with  pincers  to  the 
requisite  shape  and  pattern. — Jhrnuding 
is  the  removing  of  the  glass,  afler  it  has 
Iv^en  Uown  or  cast,  into  a  furnace,  whose 
iieat  is  not  sufficiently  intense  to  melt  it ; 
Olid,  gradually  withdrawing  the  article 
from  the  hottest  to  a  cooler  part  of  the 
aunealinff  chamber,  till  it  is  cold  enough 
to  be  taken  out  for  use.  If  cooled  too 
suddenly,  it  is  extremely  Ivittle. — Coloring. 
The  different  colored  glasses  owe  theu* 
tints  to  the  different  metallic  oxides  mixed 
with  the  materials  while  in  a  state  of  fu- 
sion.   (See  Gtms.)    In  this  manner  are 


made  those  elegant  poilu,  which  so  &idi- 
fliUy  imitate,  and  not  unfrequently  excel, 
in  brilliancy,  their  originals,  the  gems  of 
antiquity.  The  glass,  however,  for  this 
purpose,  is  prepaid  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
and  requires  great  nlce^.  It  comlunes 
purity  and  durability.  Opaque  giass  is 
made  by  the  addition  of  the  oxide  of  tin, 
and  produces  that  beautiful  imitation  of 
enamel  which  is  so  much  admired.  Di- 
als for*  watches  and  clocks  are  thus  made. 
The  principal  sorts  of  glass  are  the  follow- 
ing :  Croum  Glass,  the  best  window  gbss^ 
is  made  of  white  sand,  purified  buiDa, 
saltiietre,  borax  and  arsenic,  melted  to- 
other ;  and,  if  the  ^laas  assume  a  yellow- 
ish hue,  the  defect  is  removed  by  addiz^ 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  manganese.  (See 
Croum  Glass,) — MwcasUe  Cmm,  generally 
used  in  England,  is  of  an  ash  color,  fift- 
quently  speckled,  streaked  and  blemiabed. 
It  is  made  from  white  sand,  unpurified 
barilla,  oominoii  salt,  arsenic  and  man^ 
nese.— The  Battle  or  Green  dots,  usuiOly 
made  of  common  sand,  lime,  and  some 
clay,  fused  witli  an  impure  alkali,  is  veiy 
hard,  and  resists  the  corrosive  action  of  all 
liquids  much  better  than  flint  glass:  the 
green  color  is  owing  to  the  iron:  it  m 
well  adapted  for  chemical  vessels. — FUnl 
GlasSy  the  most  fusible  of  any,  is  used  for 
bottles,  utensils  intended  to  be  cut  and 
polished,  and  for  various  ornamental  pur- 
poses. The  best  kind  is  composed  of 
white  siUcious  sand,  pearlash,  i«d  oxide 
of  lead,  nitrate  of  potash,  and  the  bbck 
oxide  of  manganese.  It  fuses  at  a  lower 
temperature  than  crown  glass,  has  a  beaiv- 
tiful  transparency,  a  great  refiactive  pow- 
er, and  a  comparative  sofbieasi,  which 
enables  it  to  be  cut  and  polished  with 
case.  On  this  account  it  is  much  used 
for  glass  vessels  of  every  description,  and 
especially  those  which  are  intended  to  be 
onianiented  by  cutting.  It  is  also  ewr 
ployed  for  lenses  and  other  optical  glassesL 
Flint  glaj^  is  worked  by  bk>wtng,  mould- 
ing, pressing  and  grinding.  Articles  of 
complex  form,  such  as  lamps  and  wine- 
glasses, are  formed  in  pieces,  which  are 
afterwards  joined  by  simple  contact,  while 
the  gloss  is  hot.  It  appears  that  the  red 
lead,  used  in  tlie  manufacture  of  flint  glass^ 
gives  up  a  part  of  its  oxygen,  and  passes 
to  tlie  state  of  a  protoxide. — Plate  CSasSj 
so  called  from  its  being  cast  in  plates  or 
large  sheets,  is  the  most  valuable,  and  is 
us^  for  mirrors  and  the  windows  of 
carriages.  It  is  composed  of  white  sand, 
cleansed  with  purified  pearlashes  and 
borax.  But  should  the  metal  appear  yel- 
low, it  is  restored  to  its  pellucid  transpa- 
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rency  l^  the  addition  (in  equal  propor- 
tions) of  a  small  quantity  of  manganese 
and  arsenic    It  is  cost  on  a  large,  horizon- 
tal table,  and  all  excrescences  are  pressed 
out  by  passini^  a  large  roller  over  the 
meUiL    To  polish  the  glass,  it  is  laid  on  a 
large,  horizontal  table  of  freestone,  per- 
fectly smooth;  and, then  a  smaller  piece 
of  glass,  fastened  to  a  plank  of  wood,  is 
passed  over  the  other  till  it  has  received 
Its  due  degree  of  polish.    But,  to  facilitate 
this  process,  water  and  sand  are  used,  as 
in  the  polisliing  of  marble;  and,  lastly, 
Tripoli  stone,  smalt  and  emery,  to  give  it 
lustre.     Grinding  and  polishing  give  plate 
gloss  a  fine  lustre.    The  grinder  takes  it 
rough  out  of  the  hands  of  the  caster,  and, 
laying  it  upon  a  stone  table,  to  which  it  is 
fixed  with  stucco,  he  lays  another  rough 
ffloss,  half  the  size  of  the  fonner,  upon  it. 
To  the  smaller  glass  a  plank  is  fastened, 
by  means  of  stucco,  and  to  the  whole  a 
wheel,  made  of  hard,  light  wood,  about 
ax  inches  in  diameter,  by  the  pulling  of 
which  from  side  to  side,  and  from  end  to 
end,  of  the  glass,  a  constant  attrition  is 
kept  up ;  and,  by  allowing  water  and  fine 
sand  to  pass  between  the  plates,  the  whole 
is  very  finely  polished;  but  to  ^ve  the 
finishing  polish,  powder  of  smalt  is  used. 
As  the  upper  glass  grows  smoother,  it  is 
taken  away,  and  a  rougher  one  substimted 
in  its  stead ;  and  so  on  till  the  work  is 
done.    Except  in  the  very  largest  plates, 
the  workmen  polish  their  glass  by  means 
of  a  plank,  having  four  wooden  handles 
to  move  it ;  and  to  this  plank  a  plate  of 
glass  is  cementedj  as  above. 

Achromatic  Fhnt  Glass.  The  excise 
laws  of  England  have  prevented  Eng- 
lish artists  from  attemptinff  to  melt  glass 
on  a  proper  scale  lor  inaxin^  lenses  for 
achromatic  telescopes;  but  in  France, 
where  no  such  restrictions  exist,  numerous 
aUempts  have  been  made  to  perfect  the 
manufacture  of  flint  glass  for  optical  pur- 
poses; and  M.  Guinaud's  laboijs  have 
been  finally  crowned  vnth  complete  suc- 
cess. The  almost  total  impossibility  of 
procurinff  flint  glass  exempt  from  strife, 
suffgestea  to  this  artist  the  construction  of 
a  furnace  capable  of  melting  two  cwt  of 
glass  in  one  mass,  which  he  sawed  verti- 
cally, and  polished  one  of  the  sections,  in 
order  to  observe  what  had  taken  place 
during  fusion.  He  discovered  his  metal 
to  be  vitiated  by  strisB,  specks  or  grains, 
with  cometic  tails;  and,  from  time  to 
time,  as  he  obtained  blocks,  including  por- 
tions of  good  glass,  his  practice  was  to 
sepamte  them  by  sawing  the  blocks  into 
horizontal  sections,  or  perpendicular  to 
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their  axes.  A  fortunate  accident  conduct- 
ed him  to  a  better  process.  While  his 
men  were  one  day  carrying  a  block  of 
this  glass,  on  a  hand  barrow,  to  a  saw  mill 
which  he  had  erected  at  die  fiill  of  the 
Doubs,  the  moss  stipped  from  its  bearers, 
and,  rollin^r  to  the  bottom  of  a  steep  and 
rocky  dechvity,  was  broken  to  pieces.  M. 
Gruinaud,  having  selected  those  fragments 
which  appeared  perfectly  homogeneous, 
softened  them,  in  circular  moulds,  in  such 
a  manner  that,  on  coohng,  he  obtained 
disks  that  were  afterwards  fit  Bar  woiking. 
To  this  method  he  adhered,  and  contrivMl 
a  way  of  clearing  his  glass  while  cool- 
ing, so  that  tlie  fractures  should  follow  the 
most  faulty  parts.  When  flaws  occur  in 
the  large  masses,  they  are  removed  by 
cleaving  the  pieces  with  wedges;  then 
meltine  them  again  in  moulds,  which  give 
them  the  form  of  disks ;  takin|^  care  to  at> 
low  a  little  of  the  glass  to  project  beyond 
one  of  the  points  of  the  edge,  so  that  the 
optician  may  be  enabled  to  use  that  por- 
tion of  glass  in  making  a  priiikn,  which 
shall  give  the  measure  of  the  index  of  re-> 
fraction,  and  thus  obviate  the  necessity  of 
cutting  the  lens.  The  astronomical  soci* 
ety  of  London  have  tried  disks  of  M. 
Gumaud's  flint  achromatic  glass,  viffaich 
seems  entirely  homogeneous,  and  exempt 
fiiom  foult  This  material  grinds  and  pol- 
ishes much  easier  than  the  English  flint 
glass. 

Various  ornamental  forms  are  given  to 
the  surface  of  glass  vessels  by  metallie 
moulds.  The  mould  is  usually  of  copper| 
with  the  figure  cut  on  its  inside,  and 
opens  with  hinses  to  permit  the  glass  to 
be  taken  out.  The  mould  is  fillM  by  a 
workman,  who  blows  fluid  glass  into  its 
top.  The  chilling  of  the  glass,  when  it 
comes  in  contact  with  the  mould,  impairs 
its  ductility,  and  prevents  the  impression 
of  the  figure  from  being  sharp:  Some 
moulds,  however,  are  made  in  parts,  which 
can  be  suddenly  brought  together  on  the 
indde  and  outinde  of  the  glass  vessel,  and 
produce  specimens  nearly  eqjual  to  cut 
fflass.— C^  Glass,  so  called,  is  produced 
by  grinding  the  surface  with  small  wheels 
of  stone,  metai  or  wood.  The  glass  is 
held  to  the  surface  of  the  wheels.  The 
first  cutting  is  with  wheels  of  stone ;  then 
with  iron,  covered  with  sharp  sand  or 
emery;  and,  finally,  with, brush  wheels, 
covered  witli  putty.  A  small  stream  of 
water  is  kept  continually  running  on  the 
glass,  to  prevent  the  friction  from  exciting 
too  much  heat 

The  physical  properties  of  glass  are 
of  the  highest  importance.    One  of  these 
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is  that  of  pmwuing  its  traiuparency  in  a 
coDfflderable  heat,  and  remaining  aJmost 
entirely  without  extenmon.  Its  expansi- 
bility 18  less  afiected  by  heat  and  cold 
than  that  of  any  other  soHd  substance 
^hich  has  been  accurately  examined.  On 
this  account,  it  is  especially  fit  for  pendu- 
lums. Its  great  ductility,  when  heated,  is 
•  also  a  vemancable  property.  It  can,  in  this 
state,  be  drawn  into  all  shapes,  and  even 
be  spun  into  the  finest  threads.  It  may 
be  cut  by  the  diamond,  and  also  by  a  hot 
iron,  althou^  the  last  manner  is  rather 
unsafe. 

Dnma  qf  Ofaw,  which  have  been  let 
fall,  while  melted,  into  water,  commonly 
called  jninee  Riq>erfs  drops,  assume  the 
form  of  an  oval  body,  terminating  in  a 
long  slender  stem.  They  are  also  called 
glass  tears.  The  large  part  may  be  struck 
with  a  hammer,  or  filed,  without  breaking ; 
but  if  the  stem  is  broken,  the  whole  fiies 
to  pieces. 

Glass  QaUs ;  a  substance  which  floats 
upon  melted  fflaas,  like  scum  or  froth, 
called  by  the  French  sid,  or  suif  dt  verre. 
It  is  principallT  alkaline,  and  attmcts 
moisturs  fiom  the  air,  so  as  even  to  be- 
come fluid.  It  is  diiefly  uied  for  solder- 
mg  silver,  stands  a  strong  heat,  is  a  good 
flux  for  flubstances  difficult  to  fuse,  and 
keeps  them  long  in  a  state  of  fiidon. 
Potters  also  use  it  fbr  glazing. 

Giass  7%rtads.  The  great  ductilinr  of 
fflaas  enables  it  to  be  drawn  into  the  finest 
mreado.  A  piece  of  elass  is  held  over  the 
flame  of  a  lamp,  till  it  becomes  soil :  a 
hook  is  then  fixed  mto  it,  and  it  is  drawn 
out  into  a  thread.  The  bode  being  fixed 
in  the  circumference  of  a  small  revolving 
cylinder,  the  glass  thread  is  wound  round 
the  cylinder.  Reaumur  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining these  threads  as  fine  as  a  spider^ 
web. 

Giass  Wmdaws.  The  mode  of  pre- 
paring glass  was  known  lonf  before  it 
was  thought  of  making  windows  of  it 
Houses  in  Oriental  countries  bad  com- 
monly no  windovra  upon  the  front,  and 
towards  the  court-yard  they  were  pro- 
vided with  curttuns  or  a  movable  trellis- 
work  ;  and,  in  winter,  they  were  covered 
vfith  oiled  paper.  The  Chinese  made 
use,  for  windows,  of  a  very  fine  cloth, 
covered  vrith  a  shining  varnish ;  and,  after- 
wards, of  split  oyster  shells.  They  had 
also  the  art  of  working  out  the  horns  of 
animals  into  large  and  tliin  plates,  with 
which  they  covered  their  windows.  In 
Rome,  the  /cfn*  tptadaris  supplied  the 
place  of  glass,  and,  fipra  the  uescription, 
seems  to  have  been  notliing   but   thin 


leaves  of  talc  Rich  people  had  the  ^ 
dows  or  openings  in  their  baths  filled  vrith 
thin  plates  of  acate  or  marble.  It  was 
hastily  concluded  that  glass  was  used  fbr 
windows  in  the  time  of  Titiia^  becaiue 
frarments  of  glass  plates  have  been  found 
at  Pompeii,  wbich  town  was  destroyed  in 
his  reign ;  but  the  first  certain  infbmmcioD 
of  this  mode  of  using  glass  is  to  be  found 
in  Gregoiy  of  Tours,  who  speaks  of  the 
churches  having  windows  of  colored  glass 
in  t)ie  4th  century  after  Christ,  that  is,  in 
the  reign  of  Constantine  the  Great,  when 
they  were  to  be  seen  in  the  church  of  Sl 
Paolo  Fuori  le  Mura.  In  France,  tak  or 
isinglass,  white  horn,  paper  soaked  in  oil, 
and  thin  sh&ved  leather,  were  used  in- 
stead of  glass.  The  oldest  glass  windows 
at  present  existing  are  of  the  13th  cenmir, 
and  are  in  the  church  of  St.  Denis :  they 
appear  to  have  been  preserved  as  part  of 
the  old  church,  which  was  erected  befbro 
the  year  1140,  by  the  abbot  Soger,  a 
favorite  of  Louis  le  Gros.  Soger  had 
sapphires  pounded  up  and  mixed  ^ith 
the  ^lass,  to  give  it  a  blue  color.  /Ejkm 
Sylvius  accounted  it  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing instances  of  splendor  which  he  met 
in  Vienna,  in  1458,  that  most  of  the 
houses  had  glass  windows.  Felibien  bb|s 
that,  in  his  time  (16001  round  glass  disks 
were  set  in  the  winaows  in  Italy.  In 
France,  on  the  other  h&nd,  ther«  were 

5 lass  windows  in  all  the  churches,  in  the 
6th  century,  although  there  were  but  few 
in  dweUing-houses. 

Glass,  Painting  <nu  This  art  was, 
perhaps,  Imown  to  the  ancients,  as  Moii- 
soli  attempts  to  prove  fix)m  passages  in 
Seneca  and  Vopiscus  Firmius ;  and  some 
persons  consider  the  fact  established  bv  a 
relic  of  art,  described  in  Buonarotti'S  Ob- 
servations upon  some  Fragments  of  ancient 
Vases  of  Glass,  &.c  Painted  glass  was 
much  used,  formerly,  to  ornament  windows 
in  churches  and  other  public  buiklinga^ 
and,  in  unison  vrith  the  whole  style  of 
Gothic  churches,  throws  a  gloomy  shade 
over  the  whole  interior.  Speth  distin- 
guishes between  the  painting  on  fflaas,  or 
glass-enamel,  and  two  inferior  kmSa  of  the 
art ;  one  painting  upon,  or  rather  behind, 
glass  which  is  not  perfectly  transparent ; 
and  the  other,  which  requires  tranispareDt 
glass,  but  makes  use  onpr  of  colored  var- 
nishes, as  hicker,  verdigris,  &c^  which 
do  not  resist  moisture.  Painting  upon 
fflass,  properly  so  called,  had  its  origin  in 
3ie  3d  century,  about  the  time  of  the  first 
specimens  of  mosaic.  The  more  exten- 
sive knowledge,  as  well  as  use,  of  colored 
glass,  was  communicated  firom  France  to 
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Elngland;  and  fifom  thence,  in  the  8th 
century,  by  means  of  inisBionaries,  to 
Crermany  and  Fiandere,  and,  in  the  9th 
century,  was  carried  to  the  north.  Al- 
though the  Italians  used  painted  glass  for 
mosaic  work,  vet  they  appear  not  to  have 
applied  it  to  church  windows  before  the 
8lh  centurv.  We  find  undoubted  traces 
of  it  in  Havana  towards  the  end  of  the 
10th  century.  There  was  a  ghiss-house 
at  Tegem-see,  near  Mtinich.  In  the 
11th  century,  the  imitadon  of  the  best 
pieces  of  mosiuc  work  in  paintings  upon 
glass  was  cdnmenced.  This  art  derived 
great  advantages,  at  the  end  of  die  14th 
century,  from  the  important  invention  of 
enamel  painting,  or  the  art  of  fixing  the 
jnetaliic  colors  in 'glass.  The  art  flourish- 
ed most  during  the  15th  and  16th  centu- 
ries. France,  England  and  the  Nether- 
lands^boasted  first-rate  artists  in  this  de- 
portment, as  Henriet,  Monier  of  Blois,  and 
Ah.  von  Diepenbecke.  In  €rermany,  Dii- 
rer  ^ned  celebrity  in  the  same  art.  It 
dechned  in  the  17th  centui^,  and,  yielding 
to  the  force  of  fashion,  it  ceased  to  be 
beard  of  in  the  18th.  It  was  then  chiefly 
carried  on  in  England,  by  foreign  artists. 
In  the  reign  of  James  I,  a  school  was 
%u)ded  by  a  Netherlander,  Bemh.  de 
Einge,  who  maybe  regarded  as  the  father 
of  modem  pamtincr  upon  fflass.  The 
school  has  continued  to  this  day.  There 
were  some  artists  in  the  17tli  and  18th 
centuries,  who  gained  reputation  by  their 
paintings  upon  glass,  as  Eginton  of  Bir- 
mingham, Wolfgang  Baum^&rtner  of  Kuf- 
stein,  in  the  Tyrol  (who  died  1761),  and 
their  contemporary  Jouflfroy,  who  pawted, 
in  a  chapel  in  liondon,  the  resurrecdon 
c^  the  Savior.  The  knowledge  acquired 
by  experience  was  not  lost,  but  the  prac- 
tice of  the  art  was  very  limited.  This 
majr  be  inferred  from  some  treatises 
which  are  extant,  as  ViePs  Art  of  Painting 
upon  Glass.  In  Germany,  painting  upon 
glass  was  revived  in  die  19th  century. 
M.  S.  Frank,  of  Nuremburg,  finst  attempted 
to  restore  it  to  its  proper  rank.  He  has 
been  employed  as  a  painter  on  glass  at 
the  royal  porcelain  manufactoiy  at  Mu- 
nich. The  royal  cabinet  of  medals  pos- 
sesses a  Birth  of  Christ  by  him,  and  the 
chapel  a  Supper,  which  was  made  in  imi- 
tation of  Burer^s  small  Passion.  (See 
Speth's  paper  in  the  Kuns&latt,  or  Journal 
of  Arts,  1820,  No.  27^  The  works  in  paint- 
ed glass  produced  at  Berlin  and  Vienna,  are 
^  not  comparable  with  his.  In  the  castle  of 
Bfarienbur^,  in  Prussia,  recently  rebuilt,  are 
some  paintings  upon  glass, which  may  even 
be  compared  to  the  ancient  specimens. 


CVow  is  a  common  tenn  to  designate  a 
telescope.  Mfhi-gltus  is  a  telescope  made 
for  viewing  obiects  at  night. 

Half-hmtr  gUuSf  fi^quently  called  trnddir 
glass,  VB  used  at  sea  to  measure  the  tiooe 
which  each  watch  has  to  slay  upon  deck. 
To,^  or  sweat  the  glass,  is  to  turn  it  before 
the  sand  has  quite  run  out,  and  thereby, 
gaining  a  few  minutes  each  half  hour,  to 
make  the  wapch  too  short.  Glass  is  used 
in  the  plural  to  denote  the  duration  of  a 
naval  action ;  as,  "They  fought  yard-arm 
and  yard-ann  ttree  glassesf  that  is,  an 
hour  and  a  half 

Glatz  ;  county  and  circle  in  the  Prus- 
sian government  of  Breslau^  surrounded 
by  high  mountains.  The  soil  is  fertiki, 
and  the  air  salubrious,  and  there  are  sev- 
eral mineral  springs  at  Cudowa,  Neurode 
and  Reinertz.  ,  360  square  miles,  with 
61,400  inhabitants.  The  Seefdder  (lake 
fields),  which  are  alwavs  under  water, 
which  neyer  freezes,  and  never  increases 
nor  diminishes,  are  2000  feet  high.  The 
capital  of  the  county  is 

GlatZj  with  8200  inhabitants^  an  impor- 
tant fortress,  which  was  besieged  in  1/42, 
1759  and  1807.  To  the  former  county  of 
Glatz  belonged  also  the  circle  of  Habel- 
sch  werdt,  297  square  miles,  with  39,000  in- 
habitants, in  which  are  Landeck,  contain- 
ing warm  baths,  and  Niederlangenau,  con- 
taining acidulous  springs. 

Glaubbr,  John  Rodoiph,  a  physician 
at  Amsterdam,  who  died  ui  1668^  at  a  very 
advanced  age,  had  rendered  important 
services  in  chemistry,  notwithstanding  hin 
dreams  of  the  tFBnsmutatiito  of  metals. 
Chemistiy  is  indebted  to  him  for  an  im- 
proved coostruction  of  fiimaces,  for  facil- 
itating many  chemical  processes,  for  the 
mode  of  preparing  the  mining  nitric  acid 
by  means  of^  sulphuric  acid,  and  for  the 
salt  (the  sulphate  of  soda),  which  has  been 
named  from  him,  and  which  he  discov- 
ered accidentally  in  common  salt,  as  he 
was  obtaining  from  it  the  fbming  muriatic 
acid,  by  distillation  with  sulphuric  acid. 
Astonished  at  finding  a  crystallized  salt 
among  the  residuum,  possessing  medicinal 
properties,  ho  named  it  sal  tMrabUe  (the 
wonderful  salt).  It  is  used  as  a  purgative ; 
is  here  and  there  found  in  a  natural  state, 
but  is  chiefly  prepared  by  art,  and  is  a 
neutral  salt,  containing  water  56  parts,  sul- 
phuric acid  24.64,  and  soda  19.96b  Itti 
crystals  are  large,  six-sided  prisms,  and  it 
has  a  bitter,  cooling  taste.  In  a  dry  air,  it 
fidls  into  a  white  powder,  and  loses  56 
parts  in  the  100  of  its  weight,  but  still  re- 
tains its  purgative  properties,  which  are 
even  increased  in  the  part  which  remains. 
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Nearij  all  the  Glaulwi^i  iah  eonmimed 
in  America  is  prepared  from  the  sea- 
ivater,  and  princiiwllyat  the  larse  salt- 
works of  Bfassachusetts.  This  salt  is  ob- 
tained only  in  the  winter,  and  seems  not 
to  exist  in  solutioa  in  the  sea-water,  but 
to  be  formed  by  the  mutual  decomposition 
of  the  solutions  of  sulphate  of  magnesia 
and  chloride  of  sodium  at  a  freezing  tem- 
petature.  In  fact,  durins  the  extreme  cold 
weather,  a  crvstalline  deposit,  consisting 
chiefly  of  sulphate  of  soda,  is  fonned  in  the 
pickle  vats,  whilst,  at  temperatures  above 
freezing,  no  other  salts  are  obtained  from 
the  same  menstruum,  except  muriate  of 
aoda,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  hydro-chlo- 
lates  of  majnie«a  and  lime,  &c. ;  but  no 
Milphate  of  soda.  That  crystalline  de- 
posit is  taken  out  with  iron  rakes,  havinff 
strainers  attached  to  them,  and  is  purified, 
for  sale,  by  crystallization ;  the  bc»t  form- 
ed cry^als  are  sometimes  dried  and  sold 
in  their  impure  state.* 

Glaucits  ;  a  fisherman  of  Anthedon  in 
BoBotia,  who  was  received  among  the  na- 
tional deities  of  Greece,  not  long  before 
the  time  of  iEschylus,  and  to  whom,  as  a 
god  of  the  sea,  the  power  of  prophecy 
was  attributed.  ApoUonius  makes  him 
fender  oracles  to  the  Arvonants,  on  the 
eoejM  of  Mysia.  (See  Ovid,  MdUmorpk^ 
xiii.908.) 

GLAZiifo.  To  prevent  the  penetration 
of  fluids^  it  is  necessary  that  earthen  ves- 
■els  should  be  glazed,  or  covered  with  a 
TitPBous  coating.  The  materials  of  com- 
mon glass  vTould  afibrd  the  most  perfect 
|dazin^  to  crockery  ware,  were  it  not  that 
the  ratio  of  its  expansion  and  contraction 
is  not  the  same  with  that  of  the  clay ;  so 
that  a  glazimp  of  this  sort  is  liable  to 
tfhicks  and  fnsures^  when  exposed  to 
chances  of  temperature.  A  rmxture  of 
e^uaf  parts  of  oxide  of  lead  and  ground 
flmt§  is  found  to  be  a  durable  ^aze  for  the 
common  cream-colored  ware,  and  is  gen- 
efally  used  for  that  purpose.  These  ma- 
terials are  first  ground  to  an  extremely  fine 
powder,  and  mixed  with  water  to  form  a 
thin  liquid.  The  ware  is  dipped  into  this 
fluid  and  drawn  out  The  moisture  is 
soon  absorbed  by  the  clay,  leaviiig  the 
glazing  particles  upon  the  siuface.  These 
are  afterwards  melted  by  the  heat  of  the 
kiln,  and  constitute  a  unubrm  and  durable 
vitreous  coating.  The  English  and  French 
manufacturers  find  it  necessary  to  harden 

•  See  Mr.  D.  B.  Snith't  B$$ay  on  the  Prepartb- 
turn  of  Glauber's  and  Epsom  SaUasui  Magnesia, 
from  Sea-  Water,  m  the  nrst  Dumber  of  Uie  Journal 
of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pbannacy,  fint 
seriei. 


their  vessels  by  beat,  or  bring  them  to  tiit 
state  of  blsciut,  before  they  are  fdazed  ; 
but  tlie  composition  used  by  the  Ctuncee 
resists  water,  after  it  has  been  once  dried 
in  the  air,  so  as  to  bear  dipping  in  the 
glazing  liquid  without  injury.  This  gives 
tiiem  a  great  advantage  in  the  economy 
of  fueL 

Painters  call  glaxing  the  laying  a  truu- 
parent  color  over  one  of  a  difieivnt  tint 

Gleditsch,  John  Theophilus,  prafeseor 
of  natural  history  and  botany,  aiid  mem- 
ber of  the  academy  of  sciences  at  Beriin, 
was  horn  at  Leipsic,  Fek  5,  1714.  He 
died  at  Berim,  October,  1786,  where,  after 
having  lived  and  labored  in  many  other 
places,  he  was  superintendent  of  the  bo- 
tanic garden.  He  vras  a  very  8cienti6c 
botanist,  and  was  the  first  to  produce  a  sci- 
entific arrangement  of  forest  trees.  Sev- 
eral  very  esteemed  works  vinere  first  pub- 
lished after  his  deativby  his  smi-in-law 
Gerhard,  at  Berlin.  Aiuonff  the  best  are 
his  Catciogui  Pkmtarum  (of  the  Ziethen 
garden  at  Trebnitz),  his  Congideralio  Epi- 
criseos  SUgeMdoMt  in  Untuti  Sjfalema 
Pkmtarum^  e(c.  LucubraHcunada  dt  JVco 
ttttglo6o«o  staaUi  d  moHU  in  Mankia  rtft- 
rkmdOf  a  German  traru^tion  of  whic^ 
may  be  found  in  his  dissertations  upoa 
botany,  in  d  vols. ;  his  Systematic  IntA- 
duction  to  the  Knowledge  of  ForesU 
(SyHemaii»(he  EinleUung  zum  Studiwn  dtr 
Forttunnenaeha/i)]  his  Practico-TheoTBt- 
ical  History  of  Medical  Plants  ( ThtonatA- 
prakSsche  GeschichU  dar  Medicmal^gfia^ 
zen) ;  his  Natural  History  of  the  most  usefiil 
Domestic  Plants  (JVaturgttdMOe  der  nitz- 
Uduim  einhevmachen  (hw&ch»e);  his  Bth 
tanica  Medica  (published  by  F.  W.  A. 
Luders,  one  of  his  most  distin^ptiidied  pu« 
pile) ;  and  his  Remarks  in  Relation  to  Bota- 
ny and  Medicine  ifiemerkungen  m  Besug 
aufBciamk  u*uf  JtfeiJicm).  tiis  disserta- 
tions are  to  be  found  partiy  in  the  Me- 
moirs of  the  Friends  of^  Natural  Htstwy, 
at  Berlin,  in  the  Annals  of  the  Berfia 
Academv,  and  in  the  Varieties  {Mamiigfid' 
H^oaUn)  of  Martini,  as  well  as  many 
viuuable  botanic  catalogues.  He  also  pub- 
lished the  second  edition  of  the  Pmoio- 
pkia  Botanica  of  Lmnsus.  The  EnsUsh 
naturalist  Catesby  has,  in  honor  of  hiin, 
given  the  name  GUdUda  to  an  exotic 
plant 

Qlex,  in  music ;  a  vocal  composition  in 
three  or  more  parts,  generally  conasting 
of  more  than  one  movement,  the  subjet^ 
of  which  may  be  either  gay,  tender  or 
mve,  bacchanalian,  amatory  or  pa- 
thetic. 

GuBiCBXir,  Ernest,  according  to  some, 
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Louis,  count,  sprang  from  a  celebrated 
Crerman  faniil}r  now  extinct,  went  on  a  cru- 
sade to  Palestine,  fi)u^t  against  and  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Turks.  The  foUow- 
ing  stoiy  is  related  of  him,  for  the  truth 
of  which  we  will  not  vouch.  One  day, 
as  the  unfortunate  man  was  at  work  on 
the  road,  the  sultan's  daughter  saw  him, 
and,  moved  by  pity  and  love,  offered  him 
his  freedom,  if  he  would  fly  with  her  and 
make  her  his  wife.  In  vain  did  he  plead 
to  her,  that  he  had  a  wife  and  children  at 
home.  The  princess,  used  only  to  the 
customs  of  her  own  country,  saw  no  ob- 
stacle in  that.  They  escaped,  and  arrived 
by  sea  at  Venice.  The  count  here  learn- 
ed that  his  wife  and  children  were  yet 
living,  and  anxiously  awaiting  his  re- 
turn. He  hastened  to  Rome,  and,  afler 
his  sultana  was  baptized,  he  obtained  per- 
mission from  the  pope  to  keep  both  his 
wives,  with  whom  he  lived  thenceforth 
in  happiness ;  and  his  first  wife  had  the 
generosity  to  divide  her  husband's  love 
with  her,  without  whose  help  she  would 
never  agam  have  seen  his  face.  The 
count's  monument,  upon  which  he  was 
represented  with  both  his  wives,  was  for- 
merly to  be  seen  in  the  Benedictine 
cMlrch  upon  the  Petersberg  at  Erfurt,  and 
18  now  at  Gotha. 

Gleih,  John  William  Louis,  bom  at 
Ermaleben,  a  small  town  in  the  princi- 
nility  of  Halberstadt,  April  2,  1719,  died 
February  18,  1803,  at  Halberstadt,  where 
he  was  secretary  to  the  cathedral  chapter, 
and  at  the  same  time  canon  of  the  chapter 
of  Waldeck.  He  lost  his  father  when 
joung,  his  poem  on  the  death  of  whom 
shows  the  early  developement  of  his  poet- 
ical talent.  In  1738,  he  went  to  the  uni- 
Yersitv  of  Halle,  after  having  been  main- 
tained up  to  that  time  by  charitable  per- 
sons. Uz  was  one  of  his  fellow  students 
and  friends;  both  took  the  Roman  and 
Greek  poets  as  their  models.  In  1740, 
Gleim  left  the  university,  and,  after  some 
time,  became  secretary  to  prince  William, 
son  of  the  margrave  of  Brandenburg- 
Schwedt.  At  this  period,  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Kleist,  another  German 
poet,  and  became  his  intimate  friend ;  the 
two  poets  are  mentioned  in  German  liters 
ature  like  two  brothers.  With  Sulzer, 
Ramler,  Graun,  &c.,  thev  joined  the  party 
of  Boamer  against  that  of  Gottsched.  (q.  v.) 
The  second  Silesian  war,  in  1744,  sep- 
arated the  two  friends ;  and  Gleim,  after 
many  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  was  appoint- 
ed secretary  of  the  cathedral  chapter  of 
Halberstadt,  in  1747.  Gleim's  element 
was  friendship.    He  corresponded  with 


all  the  principal  wits  in  Germany,  and 
enjoyed  the  affection  of  all.    His  corre- 

SK)ndence  is,  therefore,  very  interesting, 
leim  was  never  married.  His  niece,, 
Sophia  Dorothea  Gleim,  whom  he  has' 
frequently  sung,  under  the  name  of  Gle- 
minde,  kept  his  house.  He  acquired  the 
greatest  reputation  by  his  martial  son^ 
which  appeared  under  the  name  and  in 
the  character  of  an  old  grenadier,  at  the 
time  when  Frederic  the  Great  filled  all 
Europe  with  the  fame  of  his  achievements. 
Two  years  before  his  death,  he  became 
blind.  Klopstock  wrote  an  ode  to  his 
memory.  He  was  buried  in  his  garden, 
in  Halberstadt,  and,  according  to  his  last 
will,  some  simple  urns,  witli  the  names  of 
his  friends  who  died  before  him,  are 
arranged  around  his  own.  His  works 
have  been  published ;  Gleim's  Sammiliche 
fVerkt,  erste  Oriffinalauagabe  aus  des  Dick- 
ters  Handschrifim  durch  W,  K&rie;  7 
small  vols.  (Halberstadt,  1811— 13).  K6rte 
has  also  wntten  his  life. 

Glendo  WER,  Owen,  who  has  been  some- 
times called  the  ffcdlace  of  Wales.  The 
precise  date  of  his  birth  is  uncertain,  some 
fixing  it  in  1349,  others  in  1354.  The  place 
of  his  nativity  was  Trefgam,  in  Pembroke- 
shire, where  he  was  born  of  Ellen,  a  lineal 
descendant  from  Catharine,  daughter  and 
heiress  to  Llewell  vn,  last  prince  of  Wales. 
At  an  early  age,  he  was  sent  to  London 
for  education,  and,  entering  himself  of  one 
of  the  inns  of  court,  studied  for  die  Eng- 
lish bar,  but  relinquished  the  profession 
on  being  appointed  scutiger  to  Richard 
II.  Jolo  Groch,  a  contemporary  bard, 
gives  a  splendid  description  of  his  family 
mansion,  or  rather  palace ;  and,  indeed,  he 
appears  at  this  time  to  have  exercised* 
considerable  feudal  influence,  carrying  on, 
with  ^at  spirit,  a  contest  of  some  dura- 
tion with  Reginald,  lord  Grey  de  Ruthyn, 
respecting  an  estate  called  Croesau,  in 
which  he  was,  for  a  time,  successful ;  but, 
on  the  deposition  of  his  royal  patron,  by 
Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  his  old  antagonist 
took  advantage  of  the  unsetUed  state  of 
the  country  to  renew  his  usurpation.  Nor 
did  his  evu  practices  end  here ;  for  Grey, 
being  charged  with  the  delivery  of  a  sum- 
mons to  Owen,  from  the  new  king,  to  at- 
tend him  on  his  Scotch  expedition,  pur- 
posely neglected  to  deliver  it.  Glen- 
dower  was,  in  consequence,  outlawed  for 
disaffection  ;  his  enemy  seized  upon  all  his 
lands,  and  the  parliament  treated  his  re- 
monstrances with  neglect.  Glendower 
forcibly  dispossessed  Grey  of  his  lands, 
and,  having  succeeded  in  raising  a  con- 
sidenble  force,  caused  himself  to  be  pro- 
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cteinMd  prince  of  Walei,  September  90^ 
1400.  To  thk  meaBure  he  is  said  to  have 
been  incited  by  some  traditioitajry  prophe- 
cies  of  Merlin ;  and  certain  it  ifl)that  many 
of  hia  countrymen  of  conaideration  were 
induced,  by  the  aarae  motivea,  to  join  hia 
■landard.  He  defeated  the  Idng'a  troopa 
under  air  Edward  Mortimer,  and  Henry 
put  in  motion  againat  him  three  grand 
diviaiona  of  his  army ;  but  Owen,  retiring 
to  the  mountains,  foiled  all  attempts  to 
bringbim  to  action;  and,  the  rebellion  of 
the  Percya  breaking  out,«,he  joined  the 
Qoalition,  causing  himself,  at  the  same  time, 
to  be  formally  crowned,  at  Machynlaeth,  in 
Montgomeryshire,  **  sovereign  of  Wales," 
The  rashness  of  Henry  Percy  brouffht  on 
the  fttal  batde  of  Shrewsbury,  before  all 
hia  Welsh  auxiliaries  bad  come  up.  Their 
prince,  however,  is  said  to  have  been  so 
nean^  as  to  have  reconnoitred  the  action 
from  the  top  of  a  lofty  tree ;  but,  seeing  all 
was  lost,  directly  retreated,  and  continued 
his  marauding  warfiue.  This  he  kept  up 
with  various  success,  occasionally  assisted 
by  Charles  VI  of  France,  with  whom  a 
treaty  of  his  is  yet  extant,  dated  1404,  in 
which  he  is  Ayied  **  Owenus,  Dei  Gratis 
Princeps  Wallie."  Finding  it  impossible 
to  subdue  him,  Heniy,  in  1415,  conde- 
scended to  treat  with  him;  but  Owen 
died  during  the  negotiation,  which  was, 
however,  continuecT  and  ratified  by  his 
ion,  Meredyd  ap  Owen,  Februaiy  34, 141d 
Globe,  in  geometiy ;  a  round,  solid 
body,  which  may  be  conceived  to  be 
generated  by  the  revolution  of  a  semi- 
circle about  its  diameter.  (See  Sphert.) 
€Uo6e,  or  ^Artificial  Ghbe,  in  geography 
and  astronomy,  is  more  porticulariy  used 
^  denote  a  globe  of  metal,  plaster,  paper, 
pasteboard,  alc,  on  the  surface  of  which 
u  drawn  a  map,  or  representation  of  either 
the  heavens  or  the  earth,  with  the  several 
drcles  which  are  conceived  upon  them ; 
the  former  being  called  the  terrt^ricd  gUbe^ 
and  the  latter  the  cdeHid  gio6e.  The 
Cdtsiial  CHobt  is  an  inverted  representa- 
tion of  the  heavens,  on  which  the  stars 
are  marked  according  to  their  several  situ- 
ations. The  diurnal  motion  of  this  globe 
is  from  east  to  west,  to  represent  the  appa- 
rent diurnal  motion  of  the  sun  and  stars. 
The  eye  is  supposed  to  be  placed  in  the 
centre  of  this  globe,  but,  in  fact,  it  is  beyond 
the  stars.  The  Terrestrial  Globe  is  an  arti- 
ficial representation  of  the  earth,  exhibit- 
ing its  great  divisions.  The  diurnal  mo- 
tion of  this  globe  is  from  west  to  east — 
The  axis  of  the  earth  is  an  imaginary  line 
passing  through  its  centre ;  and  the  wire 
on  which  the  artificial  globe  tum%  lepre- 
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the  exttemities  of  this  axis ;  that  on  ibi 
north  is  called  the  arctic,  that  on  tfao  sooth, 
the  ainiardk  pole.  The  celeoial  poles  an 
imaginary  points  in  the  heavens,  exaedy 
above  the  terrestrial  poles.  Tbe  fanzen 
meridian  is  the  circle  m  which  the  artifi- 
cial globe  turns,  divided  into  360  degrees. 
Every  circle  is  supposed  to  be  divided 
into  360  equal  partt,  called  degrm  each 
degree  into  60  equal  parts,  called  mmaUs, 
each  minute  into  60  equal  parts,  calkd 
aecondlf,  &c ;  a  degree  is  ther^re  only  a 
relative  idea,  and  not  an  absohite  quantity, 
except  when  applied  to  a  great  circle  it 
the  earth,  as  to  the  equator  or  to  a  merid- 
ian, in  which  cases  it  is  60  geographical 
miles,  or  69i  English  miles.  A  <Kgiee 
of  a  great  chcle  in  the  heavens  is  a  space 
nearty  equal  to  twice  the  apparent  diame- 
ter of  the  sun  \  or  to  twice  that  of  the 
moon,  when  considerably  elevated  above 
the  horizon.  Degrees  are  mark^  with  a 
email  cipher,  minutes  vritfa  one  dash,  sec- 
onds with  two,  thirds  with  three,  &c. ; 
thus,  35P  14^  fSt'  3^"  are  25  deciets^ 
14  minutes,  39  seconds,  95  thirds.  In  the 
upper  semicircle  of  the  brass  meridiaa) 
th^  degrees  are  numbered  10,  20,  iu^ 
to  90,  fit>m  the  equator  towards  the  poles, 
and  are  used  for  finding  the  latitudeB  of 
placea.  On  the  lower  semidrcle  of  the 
bn|8B  meridian,  they  are  numbered  10^  20^ 
&C.,  to  90,  fifom  the  poles  towards  the 
equator,  and  are  used  in  the  elevation  of 
the  poles.  (See  Degree,)  Great  circles, 
as  the  equator,  ecliptic,  and  the  oolures, 
divide  the  globe  into  two  eoual  parts. 
Small  circles,  as  the  tropic^  polar  circles, 
parallels  of  latimde,  &C.,  divide  the  globe 
mto  two  unequal  parts.  Meridians,  or 
lines  of  longitude,  are  semicireles,  extend- 
ing fix>m  the  north  to  the  south  pole,  and 
cutting  the  equator  at  rig^t  anglcsL  Eve- 
ry pl«;e  upon  the  globe  is  supposed  to 
have  a  meridian  passing  through  it,  though 
there  be  only  S»  drawn  upon  the  terreft- 
trial  globe ;  the  deficiency  is  supi^ied  by 
the  bnsB  meridian.  When  tbe  sun  comes 
to  the  meridian  of  any  place  (not  within 
the  polar  cireles],  it  is  noon  or  mid-day  at 
that  place.  The  first  meridian  is  thai 
firom  which  geqairapherv  benn  to  reckon 
the  longitudes  oijplaces.  In£n^hmaps 
and  globes,  the  ml  median  is  a  semir 
circle,  supposed  to  pass  through  London, 
or  the  royal  observatory  at  Greenwiclk 
The  equator  (q.  v.),  a  great  circle  of  the 
earth,  equidistant  nom  the  poles,  divides 
the  globe  into  two  hemispheres,  northern 
and  southern.  The  htitudes  of  places  are 
reckoned  finm  the  equator  noithward  and 
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,  and  tiie  lonsitiides  are  ledt* 
oned  upon  it  eastward  and  westward. 
The  equator,  when  referred  to  the  heav* 
ens,  is  called  the  equinodUdj  because,  when 
tbe  sun  appears  in  it,  the  days  and  nights 
are  equal  ail  over  the  world,  viz^  12  hours 
each.  The  declination  of  the  sun,  stars, 
and  planets,  is  coimted  from  the  equi- 
noctial northward  and  southward;  and 
their  right  ascensions  are  reckoned  upon 
it  eastward  round  the  celestial  globe,  from 
0  to  360  degrees.  The  ecliptic  (q.  v.)  is 
'  a  great  circle  in  which  the  sun  makes  his 
apparent  annual  progress  among  the  fixed 
stars.  It  is  the  real  path  of  the  earth 
round  the  sun.  Tbe  points  at  which  the 
ecliptic  intersects  the  equator,  at  an  angle 
of  23f*  28^,  are  called  the  emtmodial  poinUs : 
Che  ecKptic  is  situated  in  tne  middle  of  the 
zodiac  The  apparent  path  of  the  sun 
is  either  in  the  equinoctial,  or  in  lines 
nearly  parallel  to  it,  and  his  apparent  an- 
nual piuh  may  be  traced  in  the  heavens^ 
by  observing  what  particular  constella- 
tion in  the  zodiac  is  on  tho  meridian 
at  nudnight;  the  opposite  constellation 
will  show,  very  nearlyi  the  sun's  place 
at  noon  on  the  same  day.  The  zodiac 
(q.v.],  on  the  celestial  globe,  is  a  space 
whicn  extends  about  ^  on  either  side 
of  the  ecliptic  Within  this  belt  the  mo- 
tions of  the  planets  are  performed. — 
JXgns  of  the  Zodiac.  The  ecliptic  and 
z<Miac  are  divided  into  12  equal  parts, 
called  signsj  each  containing  90°;  and 
the  sun  makes  his  apparent  annual  prog- 
ress through  the  ecliptic,  at  the  rate  ot 
neariy  a  degree  in  a  day.  The  names  of 
the  signs,  and  tbe  days  on  which  the  sun 
enters  them,  are  given  in  the  article  Edip- 
tie  The  colures,  two  great  circles  pass- 
ing, one  through  the  points  Aries  and 
Libra  and  the  poles  of  the  world,  the 
other  through  Cancer  and  Capricorn  and 
the  poles  of  the  world,  have  their  uses  in 
mechanical  geography.  That  passing 
through  Aries  and  Libra  is  called  the 
equmodial  colure;  that  passing  through 
Cancer  and  Capricorn,  the  sMiiud  colure. 
The  tropics  are  two  smaller  circles,  each 
23°  2&  nom  the  equator,  with  which  they 
are  parallel ;  the  northern  is  called  the 
tropic  of  Cancer,  the  sou^em  the  trope 
of  Capneanu  The  tropics  are  the  limits 
of  the  torrid  zone,  normward  and  south- 
vrard ;  and  within  these  boundaries  alone 
is  the  sun  ever  seen  vertical.  The  polar 
circles  are  two  small  circles,  paraUel  to 
the  equator  (or  equinoctial),  at  the  dis- 
tance of  66°  32^  from  it,  and  23°  W  from 
the  poles.  The  northern  is  called  the 
nrdur,  the  southern,  the  a$ttarcUc  circle 


PtosUels  of  latkode  sre  small  eireks 
drawn  through  every  ten  degrees  of  lati- 
tude, on  the  terrestrial  glob^  parallel  to 
the  equator.  Every  place  on  the  riobe  is 
supped  to  have  a  paralld  of  latitude 
drawn  through  it,  though  then  are  gen- 
erally only  16  parallels  of  latitude  drawn 
on  the  terrestrial  globe.  The  hour  circle^ 
on  the  artifipial  gfobe,  is  a  small  circle  of 
brass,  with  an  index  or  pointer  fixed  to 
the  north  pole.  The  hour  circle  is  divid- 
ed into  24  equal  parts,  corresponding  to 
the  hours  of  the  day;  and  these  are  again 
subdivided  into  halves  and  quarters.  The 
horizon  (q.  v.)  is  a  great  circle,  which  sep- 
arates the  visible  half  of  the  heavens  firom 
the  invisible ;  the  earth  being  considered 
as  a  point  in  the  centre  of  the  sphere  of  the 
fixed  stars.  Horizon,  when  applied  to  the 
earth,  is  either  sensible  orrational.  Theseo- 
sible  or  visible  horizon  is  the  circle  which 
bounds  our  view,  where  the  sky  appears 
to  touch  the  earth  or  sea.  The  sensible 
horizon  extends  only  a  few  miles;  fbr 
example,  if  a  man  of  six  feet  hieh  were  to 
stand  on  a  large  plane,  or  on  the  surface 
of  the  sea,  the  utmost  extent  of  his  view, 
upon  the  earth  or  the  sea,  would  be  only 
a  very  few  miles.  The  rational  or  true 
horizon,  is  an  imaginary  plane,  passing 
through  the  centre  of  the  earth,  paralld 
to  the  sensible  horizon.  It  determines  the 
rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  stars  and 
planets.  The  wooden  horizon,  circum- 
scribing the  artificial  globe,  represents  the 
rational  horizon  on  the  earth.  This  hori- 
zon is  divided  into  several  concentric  cv* 
cles,  arranged  in  the  foUowing  order: 
One  contains  die  32  points  of  the  compasi^ 
divided  into  luilf  and  quarter  points.  The 
degrees  in  each  point  are  to  be  fotuid  ii^ 
the  amplitude  circle.  Another  contains 
the  12  signs  of  the  zodiac,  with  the  figure 
and  character  of  each  sign ;  and  another 
contains  the  days  of  the  month,  answer- 
ing to  each  degree  of  the  sun's  place  in 
the  eclititic,  and  the  12  calendar  months* 
The  cardinal  points  of  the  horizon  are 
east,  west,  north  and  sotith.  The  cardi- 
nal points  in  the  heavens  are  the  zenith, 
the  nadir,  and  the  points  where  the  sun 
rises  and  sets.  The  cardinal  points  of  the 
ecliptic  are  the  equinoctial  and  solstitial 
points,  which  marK  out  the  four  seasons 
of  the  year ;  and  the  cardinal  signs  are, 
V Aries,  ZB Cancer,  :^ Libra,  and  "^Cap- 
ricorn. The  zenith  is  a  point  in  the  heav- 
ens exacdy  over  head,  and  is  the  elevated 
pole  of  our  horizon.  The  nadir  is  a  point 
m  the  heavens  exacdy  under  our  feet,  being 
the  depressed  pole  of  our  horizon,  and  the 
z^th,  or  elevated  pole,  of  the  horizon  of 
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point  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  90^  dis- 
tant from  every  part  of  the  circle.    Thus 
the  poles  of  the  world  are  90^  from  every 
part  of  the  equator ;  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic 
(on  the  celestial  globe)  are  90°  from  every 
part  of  the  ecliptic,  and  23°  28^  from  the 
polesof  the  equinoctial ;  consequently  they 
are  situated  in  tlie  arctic  an<l  antarctic 
circles.    Eveiy  circle  on  the  globe,  wheth- 
er real  or  imaginary,  has  two  poles  dia- 
metrically opposite  to  each  other.    The 
equinoctial  points  are  Aries  and  Libre, 
where  the  ecliptic  cuts  the  equinoctial. 
The  point  Arie9  is  called  the  vernal  equinox^ 
and  the  point  Libra  the  autumnal  equinox. 
When  the  sun  is  in  either  of  these  points, 
die  days  and  nights  on  eveiy  part  of  the 
globe  are  equal  to  each  other.    The  sol- 
stitial points  are  Cancer  and  Capricorn. 
When  the  sun  enters  Cancer,  it  is  the 
longest  day  to  all  tlie  inhabitants  on  the 
north  side  of  the  equator,  and  the  shortest 
day  to  those  on  the  south  side.    When 
the  sun  enters  Capricorn,  it  is  tlie  short- 
est day  to  those  who  Uve  in  north  lati- 
tude, and  the  longest  day  to  those  who  live 
in  south  latitude.    A  hemisphere  is  half 
the  surface  of  the  fflobe ;  for  every  ^reat  cir- 
cle divides  the  globe  into  two  hemispheres. 
The  horizon  divides  the  upper  from  the  low- 
er hemisphere  in  the  heavens ;  the  equator 
separates  the  nortliem  from  the  southern 
on  the  earth;  and  the  brass  meridian, 
standing  over  any  place  on  the  terrestrial 
globe,  divides  the  eastern  from  the  west- 
ern hemisphere.    The  latitude  of  a  place, 
on  the  terrestrial  globe,  is  its  distance  from 
the  equator  in  degrees,  minutes,  or  geo- 
graphical miles,  &:.c.,  and  is  reckoned  on 
the  brass  meridian,  from  the  equator  to- 
wards the  north  or  south  pole.    {Sec  Lai- 
Uudi,)    The  quadrant  of  altitude  is  a  thin 
piece  of  brass,  divided  upwards  from  0  to 
pO°,  downward,  from  0  to  18° ;  when  used, 
It  is  generally  screwed  to  the  brass  merid- 
ian.   The  upper  divisions  determine  the 
distances  of  places  on  tlie  earth,  the  dis- 
tances of  the  celestial  bodies,  their  lati- 
tudes, &c ;  and  the  lower  divisions  are 
applied  to  finding  tlie  beginning,  the  end, 
and  duration  of  twilight    The  loncitude 
of  a  place,  on  tlie  terrestrial  globe,  is  the 
distance  of  the  meridian  of  tliat  place  from 
the  first  meridian,  reckoned  in  degrees 
and  parts  of  a  degree,  on  the  equator. 
Longitude  is  eitlier  eastward  or  westward, 
according  as  a  place  is  to  the  east  or  west 
of  the  first  meridian.    No  place  can  have 
more  than  180°,  or  half  the  circumference 
<rf'  the  globe.     (See  Longitude,)     Hour 
circles  are  the  same  as  meridians.    They 
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tor,  each  answering  to  an  hour.    TJbt 
brass  meridian  and  these  circles  always 
corr^pond.    (For  an  account  of  climate, 
see  C^RMrfe.    For  an  account  of  the  zone^ 
see  Zone.)    The  crepusculum,  or  twilight, 
is  tliat  famt  U^ht  which  we  peroeiye  be- 
fore the  sun  rises  and  after  he  sefes.     It  is 
produced  by  the  rays  ^  light  being  re- 
fracted in  their  passage  through  the  earths 
atmosphere,  and  reflected  fitMn  the  differ- 
ent particles  thereof.    The  twilight  is  sup- 
posed to  end  in  the  evening,  when  the 
sun  is  18°  below  the  horizon.    The  angfe 
of  position  between  two  places  en  the 
terrestrial  globe,  is  an  an^e  at  the  zenith 
of  one  of  the  places,  formed  by  the  me- 
ridian of  that  place,  and  a  ver&eal  circle 
passing  through  the  odier  place,  measured 
on  the  horizon,  from  the  elevated  p<^  to- 
wards the  vertical  circle.     Rhumbs  aie 
the   divisions  of  the   horizcm   into  32 
parts,  called  the  points  of  the  conpon. 
ProbUm  1.— -Tb  find  the  UUHude  of  an^ 
place, — ^Rule.    Turn  the  globe  till  the  place 
comes  to  the  graduated  ^geof  the  brazen 
meridian,  and  the  degree  on  the  meridian 
with  which  the  place  cenesponds  is  the 
latitude  nordi  or  south,  as  it  may  be  nor& 
or  south  of  the  equator.    ProhUm  2. — T^ 
fndiht  longitude  i^amfplaee. — ^Rule.  Tum 
the  globe  till  the  pkice  comes  to  the  bra- 
zen meridian,  and  the  degree  on  the  equa- 
tor, intersected  by  the  brazen  meridian, 
shows   the   longitude.     Problem  SL-^Tb 
find  any  jdace  on  the  gUhe^  hamng  &€  kH^ 
tude  mi  longitude  of  (hat  place  gwm. — 
Rule.   Find  the  longitude  of  tl^  given 
place  on  the  equator,  bring  it  to  that  part 
of  the  brass  meridian  which  is  numbered 
from  the  equator  towards  the  poles ;  and 
then,  under  the  ^ven  latitude,  on  the  l»ass 
meridian,  you  will  find  the  place  required. 
ProbUm  C-Tofind  the  ^ertace  oT  IfA- 
tude  of  any  two  places. — ^Rxile.    If  the 
places  are  in  the  same  hemisphere,  bring 
each  to  the  meridian,  and  subtract  the 
latitude  of  the  one  from  that  of  the  other; 
if  in  different  hemispheres,  add  the  lati- 
tude of  tlie  one  to  that  of  the  other,  and 
the  sum  will  show  the  difiference  of  lati- 
tude.   Problem  5.— 7b  Jtnd  the  t^erence 
of  longitude  between  cmy  two  places, — ^Ruie, 
firing  one  of  the  places  to  the  brazen 
meridian ;  mark  its  longitude  ;  then  bring 
the  odier  place  to  the  meridian,  and  the 
number  of  degrees  between  its  longitude 
and  that  of  the  first  merit  is  the  diflerence 
of  longitude.    When  tliis  sum  exceeds 
180°,  t£dce  it  fitim  3(50®,  and  the  remainder 
will  be  the  difference  of  longitude.    Prob- 
lem 6. — To  find  the  distance  between  two 
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/>{aeea^— Rule.  When  the  distance  is  leas 
than  90^,  lay  the  quadrant  of  altitude  over 
botli  the  places,  so  that  the  division  mark- 
ed O  may  be  on  one  of  the  places ;  then 
the  degree  cut  by  the  other  place  will 
show  uie  distance  in  degrees.    Multiply 
these  degrees  by  G9il,  and  the  product 
will  be  the  distance  in  English  miles. 
The  distance  between  two  places,  with 
the  angle  of  position,  may  be  found,  at 
the  same  time,  in  the  following  manner : 
Elevate  the  globe  for  one  of  the  places, 
bring  it  to  the  meridian,  screw  the  quad- 
rant of  altitude  over  it ;  then  move  the 
quadrant  till  it  come  over  the  other  place, 
and  observe  what  degr^  of  it  this  last 
place  cuts.     Subtract  this  distance  from 
90^,  and  the  remainder  will  be  the  dis- 
tance in  degree&    The  quadrant  of  alti- 
tude, on  the  horizon,  will  now  show  the 
angle  of  position.    When  the  distance  is 
greater  than  90°,  find  the  antipodes  of  one 
of  the  places,  and  measure  the  distance 
between  this  and  the  other  place  with 
the  quadrant  of  altitude.    Subtract  this 
distance  from   180,  and  the  remainder 
will    be   the   whote    distance    required. 
When  the  angU  of  posiHan  %$  required,  this 
case  may  be  penbrmed  thus :    1.  Elevate 
the  globe  fi>r  the  antipodes  of  one  of  the 
places,  and,  having  fixed  the  quadrant 
over  i^  bring  its  edge  over  the  otherplace, 
and  add  the  degree  cut  by  it  to  90°,  and 
the  sum  will  be  the  distance  required. 
2.  The  quadrant  will  show  the -position; 
only,  W.  must  be  read  for  E.;  E.  for  W.; 
N.  for  S. ;  and  S.  for  N.    ProMem  7.— 
The  hour  being  pven  at  any  place,  tofind 
Vfhat  hour  U  u  %n  amu  other  part  of  (he 
vwid. — ^Rule.  Bring  the  place,  at  which 
the  time  is  given,  to  the  meridian,  set  the 
index  to  the  given  hour,  then  turn  the 
globe  till  the  other  place  comes  to  the 
meridian,  and  the  index  will  show  the 
time   required.      Oba,   The  earth  turns 
round  on  its  axis  from  the  W.  towards 
the  E.,  and  causes  a  diflferent  part  of  its 
surface  to  be  successively  presented  to  the 
sun.    When  the  meridian  of  any  place 
is  directiy  opposite  to  the  sun,  it  is  then 
noon  to  all  places  on  that  meridian.    Me- 
ridians towards  the  E.  come  opposite  to 
the  sun  sooner  than  those  towards  the  W. ; 
and  hence  the  people  there  have  noon 
much  sooner,  and  all  the  other  hours  of 
the  day  will  be  proportionably  advanced. 
The  earth  takes  24  hours  to  turn  on  its 
axis,  and  the  rate  at  which  it  turns  every 
hour  may  be  found,  by  dividing  360°  by 
24;  the  quotient,  15,  is  the  number  of 
decrees  the  earth  turns  in  an  hour.    Hence 
it  IS  that  a  place  lying  15°  to  the  east  of 
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another,  will  have  noon  one  hour  sooner ; 
if  it  is  30^  or  45°,  it  will  have  noon  two  or 
three  hours  sooner  than  the  other ;  and  so 
on,  in  the  same  proportion,  for  all  places 
£uther  removed.  Places  tiiat  Ue  15°,  30^, 
or  45°,  to  the  W.  of  that  place  at  which  it 
is  noon,  will  have  noon  one,  two,  or  three 
hours  later ;  and  so  on,  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. Problem  8. — 7b  adjiut  the  globe 
for  the  latitudcy  lenUh,  and  swCs  pLaie* — 
Rule.  For  the  latitude:  elevate  the  pole 
above  the  horizon  according  to  the  lati- 
tude of  the  place,  and  the  globe  will  be 
adjusted  for  the  latitude.  For  the  xaviJth : 
screw  the  quadrant  of  altitude  on  the  me- 
ridian, at  the  given  degree  of  latimde, 
counting  from  the  equator  towards  the 
elevated  pole,  and  the  globe  will  be  recti- 
fied for  the  zenith.  For  the  ntnV  place  .^ 
find  the  sun's  place  on  the  horizon,  and 
tiien  bring  the  place  which  corresponds 
thereto,  found  on  the  ecliptic,  to  the  me- 
ridian, and  set  the  hour  index  to  12  at  noon ; 
then  will  the  globe  be  adiusted  for  the 
sun's  place.  PfoWei?*  9. — Tofind  the  sun's 
dedinaHon, — ^Rule.  Bring  the  sun's  place 
for  the  given  day  to  the  brass  meridian, 
and  the  degree  over  it  will  be  the  decli- 
nation sought;  or  bring  the  day  of  the 
month  marked  on  the  anakmma,  to  the 
brass  meridian^  and  the  degree  over  it  will 
be  the  declination,  as  before.  1.  The  dec- 
lination of  the  sun  being  its  distance  north 
or  south  from  the  equator,  this  ph>blem  is 
exactiy  die  same  as  that  for  finding  the 
latitude  of  a  place.  2.  The  greatest  north 
declination,  23^  28^,  is  when  the  sun  en- 
ters Cancer,  Jime  2l8t.  The  greatest 
south  declination,  23°  28^,  is  when  it 
enters  Capricorn,  December  21st  Prob- 
lem 10. — To  Jtnd  the  smCs  rising  and 
setting  for  a  gwen  day,  at  a  ginen  pTace, — 
Rule.  Elevate  the  glohe  for  the  sun's  dec- 
lination ;  bring  the  given  place  to  the 
meridian ;  set  the  index  to  12,  and  turn 
the  globe  till  the  given  place  comes  to  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  horizon ;  then  the  in- 
dex vrill  show  the  time  of  the  sun's  rising. 
Next  bring  the  given  place  to  the  western 
edge  of  the  horizon,  and  the  index  will 
show  the  hour  at  which  the  sun  sets.  If 
the  hour  circle  have  a  double  row  of  fig- 
ures, make  use  of  tiiat  which  increases 
towards  the  E. ;  the  sun's  rising  and  set- 
ting may  then  be  found  at  once,  by  bring- 
ing the  place  only  to  the  eastern  edge  of 
the  horizon ;  for  the  index  will  point  on 
one  row  to  the  hour  of  rising,  and  on  the 
other  (that  which  increases  towards  the 

*  Find  the  day  6(  the  month  on  the  horizon,  and 
a^nst  it,  in  the  adjoining  circle,  will  be  found  the 
ngn  and  degree  in  which  the  sun  is  for  that  day. 
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W.)  to  the  hour  of  setting.  By  (hit  prob- 
lem mcof  he  fovnd  the  len^  <ifthedmf  and 
night  Double  the  time  of  the  suu^  set- 
ting, and  it  will  give  the  length  of  the  dsy. 
Double  the  time  of  the  8un*s  risinir,  and  it 
nill  giye  the  lenstli  of  the  night  Problem 
11.— Tb/Sruf  aU  SumpUteesin  the  torrid  zone 
to  which  (he  eun  is  vtrtical  on  agivendmf, — 
Rule.  Find  the  sun's  place  for  the  given 
day,  bring  it  to  the  meridian,  mark  the  dec- 
lination, and  turn  the  globe  round,  when 
all  tliose  pkees  which  pass  under  that 
mark  of  the  meridian,  will  have  the  sun 
▼eitical  on  the  given  day.  By  the  ana- 
lemma,  bring  the  day  of  the  month,  mark- 
ed upon  the  analemma,  to  the  brazen  me- 
ridian, and  nuuk  the  declination ;  tlien  the 
places  will  be  fbund  as  above.  Problem 
l2. — The  day,  hour  and  place  being  givenj 
to  find  at  uhatflaees  of  the  earth  v!e  ewn  i$ 
Aen  rising  ana  ettting ;  where  Uie  noon  and 
mtdrnghL-^Rule,  Fmd  the  place  to  which 
the  sun  is  vertica]  at  the  grveu  hour,  bring 
the  same  to  the  meridian,  and  adjust  the 
fflobe  to  a  hititude  equal  to  the  sun's  dec- 
fination.  Then,  to  all  places  under  the 
western  side  of  the  horizon,  the  sun  is 
rising ;  to  those  above  the  eastern  horizon, 
the  sun  is  setting ;  to  all  those  under  the 
upper  half  of  the  brazen  meridian,  it  is 
noon ;  and  to  all  those  under  the  lower 
half,  it  is  midni^t  Problem  lZ.—Tb 
thoWf  fiy(he  gfo&e,  (he  cause  qf  dav  and 
mght—^The  sun  shines  upon  the  earth,  and 
illuminates  that  half  only  which  is  turned 
towards  him :  the  other  half  is  in  daricness. 
But,  as  the  earth  tums  round  on  its  axis, 
from  W.  to  E.,  once  in  24  hours,  every 
meridian  upon  the  earth  will,  in  that  time, 
successively  be  presented  to  the  sun,  and  be 
deprived  of  its  light  again.  Rule.  Ele- 
vate the  gk)be  for  the  sun's  declination,  so 
that  the  sun  may"  be  in  the  zenith,  and  the 
horizon  Svin  be  the  terminator,  or  boun- 
dary circle,  of  li^ht  and  darkness:  that 
half  of  the  earth  aoove  the  horizon  enjoys 
light ;  that  half  below  the  horizon  will  be 
in  darkness.  Put  a  patch  upon  a  globe,  to 
represent  any  place,  turn  tlie  globe  round 
from  W.  to  EL,  and  when  the  place  comes 
to  the  western  side  of  the  horizon,  the  sun 
appean  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  place 
to  be  rising  in  the  £.;  but  it  is  more 
|)roperi^  the  inhalntants  of  that  place 
rising  in  the  W.  Go  on  to  turn  the 
globe  round,  and  the  place  will  ascend 
higher  towaids  the  mendian  in  a  contrary 
direction.  When  the  place  has  arrived 
at  the  meridian,  it  vrUl  then  be  noon 
there,  and  the  sun  will  be  at  his  greatest 
altitude  for  that  day.  Continue  to  tum 
the  globe^  and  the  place  will  gradually 


recede  from  the  meridian,  and  decEoe 
towards  die  eastern  horizon,  which  will 
cause  the  appearance  of  the  sun  descending 
towards  the  W.  When  the  place  has 
arrived  at  the  eastern  horizon,  as  it  is  then 
eoing  below  the  boundary  of  light  and 
aarknessythe  sun  will  appear  to  be  setting 
in  the  W.  The  place,  being  now  at  a 
greater  distance  than  90^  from  that  point 
where  the  sun  is  vertical,  is  deprived  of 
his  light,  and  continues  in  darkness  til],by 
the  revolution  of  the  earth,  it  arrives  again 
at  the  western  horizon,  when  the  sun  ^I'D 
appear  to  rise  as  before.  The  sun  is  ob- 
viously rising,  at  the  same  time,  to  all 
places  on  the  western  side  of  the  horizon, 
and  setting,  at  the  same  time,  to  all  places 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  horizon.  Prob- 
lem 14.~7l)  show,  by  the  globej  At  caum 
of  the  variety  of  Ae  seasons. — ^When  the 
sun  is  in  the  equator,  the  horizon  will 
represent  the  terminator,  or  botindair  rir- 
cle  of  light  and  darkness;  and,  the  poles 
being  niade  to  coincide  with  it,  we  shall 
have  a  fair  representation  of  the  two  sea- 
sons, s|[irin^and  autumn ;  for,  its  rays  then 
extendmg  90°  every  way  from  the  verti- 
cal point,  both  poles  will  be  illuminated. 
When  the  sun  is  in  the  tropic  of  Canrer, 
being  23-1°  farther  to  the  N.  than  before, 
his  rays  will  extend  23^^  beyond  tlie  north 
pole,  on  the  o])poaite  meridian :  they  wifi 
not,  however,  reach  the  south  pole  by'23i®; 
they  win  extend  to  the  antarctic  only,  be- 
ing 90°  clistant  from  the  tro{ric  of  Cancer: 
hence,  to  make  the  horizon  the  terminator 
in  this  case,  the  north  pole  must  be  ele- 
vated 23i°  above  the  norizon,  and  we 
shall  have  the  summer  season  to  Europe- 
ans. When  the  sun  is  in  the  tropic  of 
Capricorn,  the  reverse  of  this  takes  place; 
for  the  sun'b  rays  then  extend  23i°  beyond 
the  south  pole,  on  the  oppo«te  meridian, 
and  only  as  fiir  north  as  the  arctic  circle: 
hence,  to  make  the  horizon  the  terminator 
in  this  case,  the  south  pole  must  be  ele- 
vated 23i°  above  the  horizon,  and  we 
shall  have  the  vrinter  season  to  European& 
The  problems  thus  given  are  only  to  be 
considered  as  specimens  of  what  mav  be 
performed.  On  the  terrestrial  globe,  But- 
ler describes  ^\  while,  on  the  celestial 
sphere,  the  number  and  variety  are  still 
much  greater.  It  is  said  that  ^ajoman- 
der  of  Miletus,  a  pupil  of  Thales,  who 
flourished  about  the  dOth  Olympiad  (580 
B.  C),  invented  the  terrestrial  gk>be.  That 
Ptolemy  had  an  artificial  globe,  widi  the 
universal  meridian,  appears  from  his  Al- 
magest (q.  V.)  The  ancients  likewise 
made  celestial  globes.  Among  the  mod- 
ems,  several  have  distinguished  them- 
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selves  in  the  construction  of  globes.  The 
Venetian  Coronelli  (who  died  1718)  pre- 
pared, in  16^  with  the  assistance  of 
Clauihus  Molinet  and  other  Parisian  art- 
ists, a  terrestrial  globe,  for  Louis  XIV,  12 
Parisian  feet  in  diameter.  The  same  art- 
ist made  a  celestial  globe  of  the  same  size. 
Funk,  in  Leipsic,  published,  in  1780,  mod- 
els in  the  form  of  coned  (comglobi^  as 
substitutes  for  celestial  globes.  These 
cones  may  be  made  almost  as  serviceable 
as  globes,  and  are  incomparably  cheaper. 
Some  of  the  best  modem  globes  are  those 
made  since  1790,  at  Nuremberg,  aAer  the 
direction  of  tlie  famous  observer  Bode. 
Adam  and  Gary's  globes,  of  London,  are 
Globes  have  been  lately  made 


in  England,  for  the  use  of  learners,  \vith 
nothing  but  the  meridians  and  pandlels  of 
latimde  drawti  indelibly  on  them.  Thev 
are  covered  with  a  substance  on  which 
drawings  can  be  mode  with  a  slate  pencil, 
and  easily  efi&ced.  In  th6  U.  states, 
white  globes  have  been  prepared,  on  which 
the  pupil  can  draw  with  a  black  lead  pen- 
cil, and  rub  out  the  work  at  pleasure.  Ei- 
ther sort  must  be  highly  useful  in  schools 
where  geography  is  carefully  studied. 
Among  the  most  remarkable  globes  in 
existence,  that  of  Gottorp,  in  the  academy 
of  sciences  of  Petersburg,  is  worthy  of 
notice.  This  is  a  large  concave  sphere, 
11  feet  in  diameter,  containing  a  table  and 
scats  for  152  persona,  to  whom  the  inside 
sur&ce  represents  the  visible  phenomena 
of  the  heavens.  The  stars  are  distin- 
guished by  ^ded  nails,  accoi^ding  to  their 
respective  magnitudes,  and  arranged  in 
groups,  as  the  different  constellations  re- 
quire. The  outside  is  a  terrestrial  globe, 
representing  the  land  and  water  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  It  is  called  the 
eiobc  of  Gottorpy  from  being  substituted 
for  one  ori^aUy  made  in  that  place, 
which,  with  inconceivable  labor,  was  con- 
ducted upon  rollers  and  sledges,  over 
snow,  and  through  forests,  to  Kiga,  and 
thence  by  sea  to  Petersburg.  In  1751,  it 
was  consumed  by  fire,  anof  from  its  iron 
plates  and  materials,  the  present  globe  was 
made.  But,  iarg^e  as  these  globes  are,  thev 
become  diminutive  when  compared  with 
the  sphere  constructed  by  the  late  doctor 
Long.  This  is  18  feet  in  diameter ;  and 
it  will  enable  30  persons  to  sit  within  its 
concavity,  without  anv  inconvenience. 
The  entrance  is  over  the  south  pole,  by 
six  steps.  This  wonderful  machine  stands 
in  Pembroke  hall,  in  the  univereity  of 
Cambridge.  All  the  constellations  and 
stars  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  visible 
at  Cambridge,  are  painted  upon  plates  of 


iron,  which,  joined  together,  fonn  one 
concave  surface.  Unhappily,  it  is  now 
very  much  dama^d. — 3%c  Celestial  Globe. 
llie  general  defimtions  given  of  the  terres- 
trial globe,  apply  also  to  die  celestial,  the 
various  circles  of  which  are  more  a[)tlv 
illustrated  by  the  armillaiy  sphere,*  which 
is  well  adapted  to  give  voutb  just  notions 
of  those  imaginaiy  circles,  which  astrono- 
mers have  applied  to  what  is  vulgarly 
called  the  concave  sphere  of  the  heavens; 
but  by  means  of  those  circles,  we  invesd^^ 
gate,  with  the  nicest  accuracy,  the  mo- 
tions of  the  celestial  bodies.  There  are 
six  ^at  circles  of  the  sphere,  which 
require  particular  attention,  but  which 
the  reader  is  now  acquainted  with :  they 
are,  tlie  horizon,  the  meridian,  the  equa- 
tor, tlie  ecliptic,  die  equinoctial  colui'e, 
and  the  solstitial  colure.  The  sphere  is 
contained  in  a  frame,  on  the  top  of  which 
is  a  broad  circle,  representing  the  meridi- 
an. It  is  suependea  on  two  pins,  at  oppo- 
site points  or  the  meridian.  These  pins 
are  a  continuation  of  die  axis  of  the  sphere 
both  ways,  and  as  the  sphere  turns  round 
upon  them,  tiiey  are  considered  as  poles, 
north  and  south.  The  equator  goes  round 
the  sphere,  exactiy  in  the  middle,  between 
the  two  poles.  The  ecliptic,  the  co- 
lures,  the  tropics,  and  polar  circles,  have 
been  already  defined,  and  are  easily  dis: 
covered.  The  horizon  is  graduated,  ac- 
cording to  the  division  of  the  circle,  into 
quadrants  and  degrees ;  and,  to  refer  celes- 
tial objects  to  the  horizon,  we  have  also 
the  points  of  the  compass  laid  down. 
Hence  the  ampUtude,  or  distance,  of 
heavenly  bodies,  fiom  the  E.  and  W. 
points,  and  their  azimuth,  or  distance  from 
the  meridian,  are  reckoned  on  the  horizon 
of  the  armillary  sphere.  The  graduation 
of  the  equator  enables  us  to  fix  the  right 
ascension  of  celestial,  and  the  longitude 
of  terrestrial  objects.  The  graduation  of 
the  ecliptic  serves  to  indicate,  in  the  ar- 
millary sphere,  the  latitude  and  longitude 
of  celestial  bodies.  The  colures  are,  in  a 
manner,  the  limits  of  the  year,  pointing 
out  the  seasons  by  their  two  opposite 
points  of  the  ecliptic.  The  hour  circle 
tells  us  in  what  time  any  motion  of  the 
earth,  in  die  centre,  is  performed,  la 
fine,  many  details  of  the  science  may  be 
pleasingly  and  popularly  illustrated  by  this 
contrivance.  The  appearances  qfthe  stars 
in  (he  heavens  iUusbited  hy  the  armUlary 
sphere, — ^By  placing  smidl  patches  of  paper 

*  So  called  because  it  coosisls  of  a  number  of 
rings  of  bns&t  which  the  old  liomans  named 
armiUcBf  firoro  their  resemblance,  perhaps,  to 
bracelets,  or  rings  for  the  arms. 
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on  the  difierent  circlefl,  to  represent  scars, 
we  perceive,  that  those  which  are  farthest 
fit>m  the  poles  will  describe  the  ffreatest 
circles;  and  that  the  greatest  cirdes  are 
described  by  those  stara  situated  in  tlie 
celestial  equator.  A  star  has  acquired  its 
greatest  elevation  when  it  conies  to  the 
upper  semicircle  of  the  meridian,  and  its 
greatest  depression  when  it  is  at  the 
lower  circle  of  the  meridian :  the  meridian 
bisects  its  arc  of  apparition.  Some  circles 
of  revolution  are  wholly  above,  others  en- 
tirely below,  the  horizon;  therefore  the 
patches  on  those  circles  show  us  which 
Stan  descend  below,  or  which  never  as- 
cend above,  the  horizon.  And  anv  object, 
whose  circle  of  revolution  is  on  the  same 
side  of  the  e<]uator  with  the  elevated  pole, 
is  longer  visible  than  it  is  invisible ;  tlie 
contrary  holds  true  if  it  be  on  the  other 
ttde  of  the  equator.  The  following  defi- 
nitious  are  more  immediately  applicable 
to  the  celestial  globe :  *  The  declination 
of  the  sun,  of  a  stiir,  or  planet,  is  its  dis- 
tance from  tlie  equinoctial,  northward  or 
southward.  When  tlie  sun  is  in  tlie  equi- 
noctial, he  has  no  declination,  and  enlight- 
ens half  tlie  ^lobe,  from  pole  to  pole.  As 
he  increases  m  north  declination,  he  grad- 
ually shines  faitlier  over  the  north  pole, 
and  leaves  the  soutli  pole  in  darkness :  in  a 
similar  manner,  when  he  has  south  decli- 
nation, he  shines  over  the  south  pole,  and 
leaves  the  north  pole  in  daricness.  The 
greatest  declination  the  sun  can  have,  is 
33^  28^ ;  the  greatest  declination  a  star  can 
have,  is  90*^,  and  that  of  a  ulanet,  30°  2& 
north  or  south.  The  latitude  of  a  star,  or 
planet,  is  its  distance  from  the  ecliptic, 
north  or  south,  reckoned  towards  the  pole 
of  the  ecliptic,  on  the  quadrant  of  altitude. 
Some  Stan,  situate  in  and  about  the  pole, 
have  9QP  of  latitude;  the  planets  have 
only  8° ;  and  tlie  sun,  beinealways  in  the 
echptic,  has  no  latitude.  The  longitude 
of  a  star,  or  planet,  is  reckoned  by  the 
dej^rees  of  the  ecliptic,  from  the  point 
Anes  round  the  elobe.  On  the  celestial 
l^obe,  the  longitude  of  the  sun  corresponds 
with  the  sun's  place  on  the  terrestrial  globe. 
The  right  ascension  of  the  stm,  or  a  star, 
IS  that  degree  of  the  equinoctial  which 
rises  with  the  sun,  or  a  star,  in  a  right 
sphere,  and  is  reckoned  from  the  equi- 
noctial point  Aries  eastward  round  the 
globe.  Oblique  ascension  of  the  sun,  or  a 
star,  is  that  degree  of  the  equinoctial  which 
rises  with  the  sun,  or  a  star,  in  an  oblique 
sphere,  and  is  likewise  counted  from  the 

S>int  Aries  eastward  round  the  globe, 
blique  descension  of  the  sun,  or  a  star, 
is  that  degree  of  the  equinoctial  which 


sets  with  the  sun,  or  a  stsr,  in  an  obfiqne 
sphere.  The  ascensional  or  deacensional 
cuiference  is  the  difference  between  the 
right  and  oblique  ascension,  or  the  difier- 
ence  between  the  right  and  oblique  de- 
scension ;  and,  with  respect  to  the  son,  it 
is  tlie  time  he  rises  before  six  in  the  spring 
and  summer,  or  sets  before  six  in  the  au- 
tumn and  winter.  The  an^le  of  position 
of  a  star,  is  an  angle  formed  by  two  great 
circles  intersecting  each  other  in  the  place 
of  Uie  star,  the  one  passing  through  the 
pole  of  the  equinoctial,  the  other  through 
the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  The  poetioi] 
rising  and  setting  of  the  stars,  is  so  called 
because  the  ancient  poets  referred  the 
rising  and  setting  of  the  stara  to  the  sua. 
When  a  star  rose  with  the  sun,  or  set 
when  the  sun  rose,  it  was  said  to  rise  and 
set  cosndcally.  When  a  star  rose  at  sun- 
setting,  or  set  with  the  sun,  it  was  said  to 
rise  and  set  ackromcaUy,  When  a  star 
first  became  visible  in  Uie  momins,  afl^ 
having  been  so  near  the  sun  as  to  be  bid 
by  the  splendor  of  his  rays,  it  was  said  to 
rise  hdiacaUv  ;oxid  when  a  star  first  be- 
came inviabie  in  the  evening,  on  account 
of  its  nearness  to  the  sun,  it  was  said  to 
set  hdiaadhf,  A  constellation  (q.  v.)  is  an 
assemblage  of  stars,  on  the  siiriaee  of  tiie 
celestial  globe,  circumscribed  by  the  out- 
lines of  some  assumed  figure,  as  a  bull,  a 
bear,  a  Uon,  &c  This  division  of  die 
stara  into  constellations,  directs  us  to  any 
part  of  the  heavens  where  a  paiticular 
star  is  situated.  The  zodiacal  constella- 
tions are  12  in  number;  the  northern  con- 
stellations 41,  and  the  southern  46,  makiDg 
in  the  whole  99.  The  largest  stars  are 
called  stars  of  Iht  first  magndudt.  Those 
of  the  sixth  magnitude  are  the  smaUest 
that  can  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye. 

Globular  Chart  ;  a  name  given  to  the 
representation  of  the  surface,  or  of  some 
part  of  the  surface,  of  the  terrestrial  globe, 
upon  a  plane,  wherein  the  parallels  of  lati- 
tude are  circles  nearly  concentric,the  merid- 
ian curves  bending  towards  the  poles,  and 
the  rhumb-lines  are  also  curves.  (See.VS^.) 

Glooau,  or  Gross-Glogau,  an  impor- 
tant Prussian  fortress  in  Silesia,  in  the 
government  of  Liegnitz,  not  far  fit>m  the 
Oder,  with  11,200  inhabitants,  of  whom 
1230  are  Jews,  is  the  seat  of  a  superior 
court,  and  has  a  Lutheran  and  a  Catholic 
symnasium.  The  last  duke  of  Gloeaa 
died  in  1476,  and  the  principdity  fell  to 
the  crown  of  Bohemia.  Frederic  the 
Great  took  Gk}gau  in  1741,  and  strength- 
ened its  fortifications.  After  the  battle  of 
Jena,  the  French  occupied  it  until  1814, 
when  it  was  delivered  up  to  the  PnisBBans, 
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according  to  the  terms  of  the  amiistice 
coucluded  with  the  then  count  d'Artois. 
Tlie  city  has  some  manufactories  and  a 
brtslc  inlajid  tmde.  Lat  N.  51°  38^ ;  Ion. 
E.  16°  6^53".  Twenty  leagues  N.  W.  of 
Breslau. 

Gloria  in  Ezcelsis,  Gloria  Patri  ; 
gloiy  to  God  in  the  highest  (See  Doxol- 

Gloriosa  Sctperba;  an  ornamental 
plant,  natiTe  of  India,  and  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  lUiacMB,  '  The  root  is  ner- 
€»inial ;  the  stem  herbaceous,  weak,  from 
six  to  ten  feet  high,  bearing  two  opposite 
lateral  branches ;  the  leaves  alternate,  ter- 
iikjnatiug  in  tendrils ;  the  flowers  remark- 
ably elegant,  of  a  beautiful  red  and  yellow 
<M>lor,  provided  with  six  long,  lanceolate 
undulated  petals,  which  are  entirely  re- 
flexed.  It  is  a  tender  stove  plant,  and 
ffreat  heat  is  necessary  to  produce  the 
nowers.  During  winter,  the  roots  should 
be  kept  in  a  warm  pUce,  packed  in  diy 
sand,  without  water. 

Gloss  ;  the  explanadon  of  an  obscure 
word,  particularly  of  an  antiquated  or  ob- 
solete word.  Hence  gloaaittf  an  interpre- 
ter, and  glotsary,  a  collection  of  such 
words.  A  kind  of  poems,  which  originat- 
ed in  Spam  and  rortu^l,  and  has  been 
imitated  in  Germany,  is  called  ^2o««.  It 
begins  with  a  theme  of  two,  three  or  more 
veises,  which  is  developed  in  an  equal 
number  of  stanzas,  each  of  which  ends 
with  one  of  those  veises,  in  the  order  in 
which  they  originally  stand.  ^  The  two 
SchlegeLs  call  them  also  variationaj  be- 
cause they  resemble  variations  in  music. 

Glottis  (from  y^vrra^  the  tongue); 
the  superior  opening  of  the  larynx  at  the 
bottom  of  tlie  tongue. 

Gloucester  ;  a  city  of  England,  the 
capital  of  the  county  of  the  same  name, 
on  the  Severn,  about  30  miles  above  its 
junction  with  the  Bristol  channel.  The 
chief  manufactory  at  Gloucester  is  that  of 
pins,  which  is  the  most  extensive  in  the 
kingdom ;  and  a  bell  foundery  has  also  been 
long  established.  The  cityconsbts  chiefly 
of  four  spacious  streets,  meeting  eacK 
other  in  the  centre.  The  public  buildings 
are  handsome;  but  the  chief  object  of 
interest  is  the  cathedral  of  St  Peter,  origi- 
nally the  abbey.  This  building  combines  , 
in  one  specimen  the  architecture  of  suc- 
cessive affes,  the  Norman  and  Saxon,  with 
some  of  Uie  finest  examples  of  the  Gothic 
or  English.  Gloucester  contains,  also, 
five  parish  churches,  several  meeting- 
houses, and  a  synagogue;  two  grammar 
schools,  a  charity  scdiool,  and  several  hos- 
pitals, A  nuneral  spring,  surpassing  those 


of  Cheltenham  in  its  powers,  has  lately 
been  discovered.  A  liaudsome  pump- 
room  has  been  erected,  with  hot,  cold  and 
vapor  baths.  Gloucester  is  the  see  of  a 
bishop.  It  returns  two  -members  to  par- 
liament, the  number  of  electors  being  2000. 
It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  12  aldermen, 
&c  Population,  9744.  106  miles  W.  by 
S.  London. 

Glover,  Richard,  an  English  poet,  was 
the  son  of  Richard  Glover,  a  merchant  of 
London,  where  he  was  bom  in  1712.   Be- 
ing uitended  for  trade,  although  he  receiv- 
ed a  classical  education  at  a  private  school, 
it  was  not  followed  up  by  an  attendance 
at  either  university.    He  early  displayed 
an  attachment  to  the  belles-lettres,  and, 
when  only  sixteen,  lyrote  some  verses  to 
the  memoiy  of  sir  Isaac  Newton,  which 
obtained  conmderable  attention.    In  1737, 
he  published  the  epic  poem  of  Leoni- 
das,    which  was  &vored   by  the   party 
in    opposition    to   sir   Robert   Walpole, 
headed   by  Frederic  prince   of  Wales. 
It  abounds  in  noble  sentiments,  consider- 
ably varied  by  incident  and  description ; 
but  it  wants  interest,  and  is  not  sufficiently 
imaginative  for  lasting  popularity.    The 
Proffress    of    Commerce     followed    in 
1739 ;  one  of  the  objects  of  which  was  to 
rouse  a  spirit  of  national  hostility  against 
the  Spaniards  and  the  ministry — a  purpose 
which  was  much  more  effectually  answer- 
ed by  his  celebrated  ballad  of^  Hosier's 
GhosL    In  1742,  he  was  chosen  by  the 
London  merchants  to  conduct  an  applica- 
tion to  parliament,  complaining  of  the  neg- 
lect of  trade ;  and  the  speech  which  he 
pronounced  at  tlie  bar  of  the  house  was 
printed,  and  much  applauded.     While 
rising  to  notice,  &s  a  public  man,  however, 
he  became  embarrassed  in  his   private 
aflaiiis,  and  made  a  temporary  but  honora- 
ble retreat,  with  a  view  to  greater  economy. 
In   1753,  his  tragedy  of  Boadicea   was 
performed   at  Druxy-lane    theatre,    with 
partial  success.       His  Medea,    imitated 
from  Euripides  and  Seneca,  in  1761,  ob- 
tained greater  attention.    About  this  time, 
being  chosen  member  of  parliament  for 
Weymouth,   he  was   esteemed   by    tJie 
mercantile  interest  as  an  active  and  able 
supporter.    He  died  in  November,  1785, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-three,    ile  left  be- 
hind him  another  epic  poem,  forming  a 
sequel  to   Leonidas,  entided  the  Alhe- 
naid,  which  was  published  in  1768,  but 
attracted  litde  attention. 

Gloves,  with  respect  to  commerce,  are 
distinguished  into  wash  or  tan  leather, 
silk,  thread,  cotton,  worsted,  &c.  Leathern 
gloves  are  uvide  of  the  skin  of  the  chamois, 
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kid,  lanib,  doe,  elk,  &c.    The  leather  of 

goves  18  not  tanned,  properly  speaking, 
It  cured  with  alum,  which  renders  it 
soil  and  pliable,  and  easy  for  the  hands. 
The    Limerick    gloves,    likewise    called 
diicken  ghves^  are  made  of  leatlier,  and 
are  remarkably  fine.    These  cloves  are 
manufactured  m  the  city  of  Ireland  fix>m 
which  they  derive  tlieir  name,  and  whence 
they  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  sent  to 
most  parts  of  Europe,  die  East  Indies  and 
America.  The  Limerick  gloves  are  most- 
ly worn  by  ladies.    There  is  a  good  imi- 
tation made   at  Woodstock,  Worcester, 
and  some  other  parts  of  England.    Large 
quantities  of  cotton  gloves  are  manufactur- 
ed at  Nottingham  and  Leicester;  and  the 
peater  part  of  the  woollen  gloves  is  made 
in  Wales,  Scotland  and  tlie  north  of  Eng- 
land.   An  immense  number  of  gloves  are 
made  in  France:  they  are  distinguished 
for  neatness  and  elegance,  as  the  English 
fi>r  durability.    Danisii  lady's  gloves  are 
very  famous. — We  have  reason  to  sufkpose 
that  gloves  were  used  by  the  Persians,  as 
Xenophon,  in  tlie  Oiropadia,  mentions 
that  on  one  occasion  Cyrus  went  without 
them.    The  Greeks  and  Romans  used 
them,  but  only  for  certain  kinds  of  labor, 
as,  for  instance,  in  hedging.    They  were 
called  ckiroihec4B   and   man%c<B,    Mcmica 
properly  signifies  the  sleeve,  which  was 
sometimes  united  with  a  glove,  or,  more 
probably,  was  worn  so  long  that  it  could 
be  used  as  a  mitten.    During  the  middle 
ages,  gloves  were  at  first  considered  as  a 
mark  of  dignity ;  archbishops,  fcc,  wore 
them ;  knights  also  wore  tliem  in  batde. 
Gloves  play  a  conspicuous  part  in  many 
national  customs  and  usages,  which  orig- 
inated in  the  age  of  chivoSy.    Throwing 
the  glove  down  before  a  person,  amounted 
to  a  challenge  to  single  combat,  which  was 
accepted  by  the  person,  before  whom  it 
was  thrown,  picking  up  the  glove  and 
throwing  down  his  own  to  be  taken  up 
by  the  challenger.    This  ceremony  had 
the  force  of  a  mutual  engagement  to  meet 
at  an  appointed  time  and  place.    The  de- 
livery of  a  glove  was  also  a  symbol  of  in- 
vestiture.    The  council  of  Aix,  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  le  D^bonnaire,  prohibited, 
by  an  edict,  the  monks  wearing  any  gloves 
but  of  sheep  skin.  But  all  the  powera  of  the 
councils,  popes  and  cardmals,  could  not 
accomphsfa  tliis  object,  and  glove-wearing 
by  the  monks  and  other  ecclesiastics,  is  a 
subject  of  fiiequent  complaint  by  ascetics. 
The  council  of  Poictiers  confined  the  use 
of  sandals,  rings  and  gloves  to  bishops.** 
At  the  coronation  of  the  kings  of  France, 
the  ceremony  of  blessing  the  glove  was 


continued  tiU  lately,  as  is  thatof  tfaechain- 
pion  throwing  the  gk>ve  in  the  ring  at  tbe 
coronation  of  tlie  kmg  of  Elngkuid.  At  tke 
coronation  of  Ge(Nige  II,  an  imknown  gen- 
tleman took  up  the  glove,  as  the  champion 
of  the  pretender,  accepting  thereby  the 
chaUenge  of  the  chamiMon  in  defence  of  the 
right  of  the  house  of  Hanover  to  the  throne. 
The  judges  in  England  used  to  be  prohib- 
ited wearing  gloves  on  the  bench ;  and  it 
was  only  in  case  of  a  maiden  assize  that 
the  8lierif&  were  allowed  to  present  a 
judu^  with  a  pair  of  gloves.  It  was  an 
old  Enp^Ush  gambol  to  win  a  pair  of  gloves 
by  kissmg  a  lady,  who  was  caught  adeep 
or  sitting  on  the  table  in  company ;  and  it 
was  an  ancient  custom  in  France  and 
Germany,  to  forfeit  the  gloves  if  a  peiwn 
entered  the  stables  of  a  prince  or  peo^, 
vritliout  previously  pullmg  them  oSl 
These  gloves  were  to  oe  redeemed  by  a 
fee  to  £e  grooms.  In  Germany,  the  men 
that  carry  the  bier  at  a  funeral,  receive  a 
paur  of  gloves  and  a  lemon ;  the  cleigyman 
also  receives  a  pair  of  ^oves  at  a  wedding 
ceremony.  • 

Glow-Worm.  Tins  is  the  female  of 
one  of  the  species  of  lampyris.  The 
light  is  most  freauently  obeervable  eaiiy 
in  the  summer,  when  the  animal  is  in  mo- 
tion.  It  can  be  withdrawn  or  displayed, 
at  pleasure,  by  contracting  or  imfolding 
the  body.  When  crushed  in  the  hand, 
this  luminous  substance  adheres  to  it,  and 
continues  to  shine  till  it  dries.  This  ex- 
traordinary provision  of  nature  is  for  the 
purpose  of  attracting  the  male.  The 
glow-worm  is  apterous,  or  without  wings. 
The  male  possesses  eJytra  which  cover 
wings  longer  than  the  body.  The  head 
and  antennffi  are  black,  the  former  con- 
cealed by  the  broad  plate  of  the  thorax. 
The  four  last  rings  of  the  abdomen,  which 
emit  the  light,  are  not  so  bright  in  the 
male  as  in  the  female,  and  are  neariy  de^ 
titute  of  that  luminous  quality  which  ren- 
dere  her  so  remaikable. 

Glucina,  or  G1.UCUIE ;  the  name  of  a 
very  rare  earth,  found  only  in  three  rare 
minerals,  beiyl  or  emerald,  euclase  and 
chrysoberyL  It  is  usually  procured  from 
the  bexyl,  m  which  it  exists  in  the  propor- 
tion of  fourteen  per  cenu,  combined  with 
silex  and  alumine.  The  process  for  ob- 
taining it  pure,  is  as  foUows :  The  mine- 
ral is  reduced  to  an  exceedingly  fine  pow- 
der, mingled  with  three  times  its  weight 
of  catenate  of  potash,  and  exposed  to  a 
strong  heat  for  half  an  hour.  Tlie  fiised 
mass  IS  then  dissolved  in  dilute  muriatic 
acid,  and  the  solution  evaporated  to  per- 
fect diynesB,  fay  which  means  the  alex  is 
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rendered  perfectly  insoluble.  The  ala- 
mine  and  fflucine  are  then  rediseolyed  in 
water,  acidulated  with  muriatic  acid,  and 
thrown  down  together  b^  pure  anunonia. 
The  precipitate,  after  bemg  well  washed, 
is  macerated  with  a  laive  excess  of  carbo- 
nate of  ammonia,  by  which  ducine  is  dis- 
solved ;  and  on  boiling  the  filtered  liquid, 
carbonate  of  glucine  subsides,  which,  on 
being  heated  to  redness,  affords  pure  glu- 
cine. In  this  condition,  it  is  white,  taste- 
less, without  odor,  and  quite  insoluble  in 
water.  Specific  gravity,  3^  Vegetable 
colors  are  not  affected  by  it  It  is  8upiK)s- 
ed,  by  analogy,  to  be  the  oxide  of  a  metal, 
and  Its  supposed  metallic  base  is  called 
glucinunu  The  salts  which  glucine  forms 
with  acids  have  a  sweetish  taste ;  hence 
its  name  firom  y>uicv;,  noeet, 

Gluck    (the    chevalier   Christopher). 
This  musical   composer,    to  whom  the 
opera  is  indebted  for  its  splendor  and  dra- 
matic perfection,  sprung  finom  a  respecta- 
ble &mily  in  the  palatinate  of  Bavaria, 
where  he  was   bom,  in  the  village  of 
Weissenwangen,  on  the  Bohemian  border, 
in  the  year  1714.    His  fiither  was  master  of 
the  chase  to  the  prince  Lobkowitz.  From 
his  earliest  youth,  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  music,  and  discovered  talents 
of  a  hi^h  order  ;  but  it  was  not  till  after 
his  fortieth  year  that  he  gave  his  immortal 
masterpieces  to  the  world.    Gluck  studi- 
ed the  elements  of  music  in  Prague,  was 
nnger  in  a  choir  of  that  city,  and  soon  be- 
came a  skilfiil  performer  on  several  instru- 
ments.    In  1738,  he  vinted  Italy,   and 
studied  composition  under  San  Martini 
His  first  opera,  Artaxerxes,  was  written 
and  performed  in  Milan,  and  another  (De- 
metrtus)  in  Venice,  m  1742.    A  third  (The 
Fall  of  the  Giants),  he  composed  for  the 
Italian  opera  in  London,  whither  he  went 
in  the  year  1745.    During  his  residence 
there,  the  society  of  doctor  Ame  and  his 
wife,  an  excellent  opera  singer,  had  a  great 
influence  on  the  simplicity  of  his  produc- 
tions.   This  period  was  tne  most  fiuitful, 
in  respect  to  the  number  of  his  works. 
In  the  space  of  eighteen  years,  he  com- 
posed about  forty-five  operas;  but  none 
of  these  as  yet  exhibited  that  povrer  and 
depth,  which  he  was  to  unfokl  in  his 
later  eftbrts.    Gluck  had  hitherto  followed 
the  then  fks^onable  style  and  taste  of  the 
Italian  opera.    He  was  sensible  of  its  de- 
fects, and  felt  how  little  his  music,  as  a 
whole,  coidd  lay  claim  to  real  dramatic 
merit.    The  cluef  obstacle  to  the  attain- 
ment of  true  dramatic  perfection  by  the 
composer,  was  the  empty  and  disconnect- 
ed character  of  the  poetiy.    It  was  not 


tfll  accident  made  hmi  acquainted  with  a 
man,  who  had  the  boldness  and  energy  to 
strike  out  an  independent  path  in  the  po- 
etical department,  that  Gluck  was  enabled 
to  do  the  same  in  the  muncal.    This  man 
was  the  Florentine  Ranieri  di  Calsabi^ 
with  whom  Gluck  became  acquiunted  m 
Vienna,  and  who  furnished  hun  with  a  se- 
ries of  texts,  in  which  the  unity  of  the 
whole  and  the  necessary  connexion  of  the 
difterent  parts,  contrasted  strongly  with 
the  loose,  disconnected  airs,  duets  and  di- 
alogues of  former  works,  in  which  no  at- 
tention had  been  paid  to  dramatic  unity, 
but  every  thing  was  sacrificed  to  moment- 
ary efiect,  or  to  the  vanity  of  a  singer  who 
was  anxious  to  shine  in  particular  scenes 
and  airs,  at  the  expense  of  the  whole. 
The  operas  Alceste,  Orphetili,  and  Helena 
and  Paris,  which  GIuck  composed  in  Vi- 
eniia,  between  the  years  1762  and  69,  and 
which   were  there  published,  produced 
an  overwhelming  effect,  by  their  bold- 
ness and  originahty,  and  served,  together 
with  the  later  ones,  Armidaandthe  two 
Iphigenias,  to  estabhah  the  fame  of  their 
author.    Even  in  Italy,  where  the  taste 
of  the  people  had  long  been  perverted, 
the  severe  and  lofty  muse  of  the  German 
artist  was  received  with  enthusiasm,  and 
the  theatres  of  Rome,  Parma,  Naples,  IMG- 
lan  and  Venice,  hastened  to  give  ms  Helen 
and  Orpheus.    Alceste  was  not,  at  that 
time,  attempted  in  Italy,  as  Gluck  himself 
says,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  the 
execution.    So  popular  were  these  operas, 
that  the  theatre  in  Bologna  alone  took 
900,000  lire  (about  180,000  dollars)  in  one 
winter,  and  by  one  play  (Orpheus).    Still 
greater  was  the  triuinph  of  the  later  works, 
above  mentioned.    DuroUet,  who,  during 
his  residence  in  Vienna,  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  Gluck,  undertook  to  con- 
vert Racine's  Iphisenia  into  an  opera,  and 
offered  his  fiiend  the  text  for  composition, 
an  offer  which  Gluck  more  readily  ac- 
cepted, as  he  was  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  the  French  language  was  better  adapt- 
ed to  the  expression  of  strong,  deep  and 
manly  feeling,  even  in  music,  than  the 
Italian — an  opinion  which,  as  far  as  it  re- 
nirded  music,  was  directly  contrary  to 
Rousseau's,  and  which,  notwithstanding 
the  popularity  of  Gluck's  music  on  the 
French  stage,  time  has  not  confirmed. 
With  a  degree  of  care  which  he  had  nev- 
er before  given,  Gluck  now  began  his 
task.    Instead  of  the  two  or  three  weeks 
which  he  had  formerly  occupied  in  the 
composition  of  an  opera,  a  whole  year 
was  given  to  the  completion  of  the  mas- 
terpiece  which  he   designed   fi>r  Paris. 
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GLUC^-OLUE. 


But  here  the  Geraian  aitiat,  met  with  fd- 
most  insuperable  obstacles,  thrown  in  his 
way  by  national  vanity  and  deep  rooted 
prejudice.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  that 
a  work  of  his  pen  was  to  be  offered  to  the 
great  Panaiau  opera,  the  whole  host  of 
professional  musicians  and  amateurs  ex- 
claimed  against  it ;  and  he  would  never 
have  attained  his  object,  had  not  his  for- 
mer pupil  and  present  patronesB,  the  queen 
Mana  Antoinette,  commanded  his  piece 
to  be  received.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1774,  Gluck  lumself,  now  sixty  years 
old,  arrived  in  Paris  ;  and  at  length,  on 
the  IDch  April,  the  long  promised  opera 
was  represented  for  the  first  time.  The 
house  was  filled  to  overflowing  with  spec- 
tators fitun  all  classes,  and  the  impression 
which  the  whole  produced  was  inunense. 
At  the  very  outset  (a  thing  unparalleled  in 
the  musical  annals  of  France),  the  overture 
was  encoredf  and,  with  each  part,  the 
enthusiasm  increased.  In  the  two  first 
years,  this  piece  was  performed  170 
times.  Soon  after,  the  Orpheus,  the  words 
of  which  were  translated  into  French,  was 
brought  upon  the  stage,  and  received  with 
equal  applause.  Two  other  operas  {UJhr' 
hrt  tnckanUy  and  La  Ofthire  asiiigie), 
which  were  performed  in  the  following 
year,  were  unsuccessfuL  Not  so,  howev- 
er, tlie  celebrated  Alceste ;  m  which,  as  in 
the  choruses  of  furies  in  Orpheus,  the 
hearer  seems  to  be  surrounded  with  the 
horrors  of  Tartarus.  Armida  (in  1777) 
met  with  still  greater  applause  ;  though 
formerly,  when  represented  with  LuUy's 
effeminate  music,  it  had  not  been  popular. 
This  great  opera  was  repeated  thirty  times 
in  succession,  and  the  reputation  which 
it  procured  its  author  was  only  exceeded 
by  that  of  his  two  last  great  masterpieces, 
luhigeniain  Tauris  (1779),  and  Echo  and 
Narcissus.  Two  other  operas  (Roland 
and  the  Danaides)  were  not  completed. 
Gluck  threw  the  rou^h  sketch  of  the  for- 
mer into  the  fire,  havmff  heard  that  his  ri- 
val in  music,  Piccini,  had  undertaken  to 
compose  the  same  subject :  and  death  pre- 
vented the  completion  of  the  latter.  (It 
has  since  been  finished,  with  tolerable  suc- 
cess, by  Salieri.)  In  1787,  Gluck  return- 
ed to  Germany,  with  a  large  fortune,  and 
died  in  Vienna,  on  the  15th  November,  of 
tlie  same  year.  We  must  here  notice  the 
contest  that  arose  between  the  admirers 
of  Gluck,  whose  compositions,  by  their 
high  and  finished  style,  product  a  refor- 
mation in  the  music  of^France,  and  the 
followers  of  the  old  Italian  and  French 
school,  at  whose  head  stood  Piccini,  un- 
questionably a  man  of  genius.    AJl  Paria 


took  sides;  and  for  a  kng  time  the  Gluck- 
ists  and  Piccinists  contended  with  the 
same  bitterness,  as  did  formerly  the  Jan- 
senists  and  Jesuits,  and,  more  lately,  the 
Royalists  and  Jacobins.  Gluck  and  Picci- 
ni diemselves — ^to  their  honor  be  it  said — 
shared  tliis  feeling  but  for  a  short  time, 
and,  in  consequence  of  the  mutual  esteem 
wliich,  notwithstanding  the  dificrpuce  of 
their  opinions,  they  could  not  but  euter- 
taui  for  each  otlier,  had  long  become  rec- 
onciled, while  their  blind  disciple  stilJ 
maintained  the  warfiue.  It  ought  to  be 
mentioned,  that,  in  tliis  musical  contest,  J. 
J.  Rousseau,  Amaud  and  Suard  sided  with 
Gluck,  and  Laharpe  and  Marmoutel  with 
PicciuL  It  was  natural  that  the  victon* 
should  fall  to  those  who  attached  them- 
selves to  the  reformer.  The  essays  which 
appeared  on  this  occasion,  under  the 
names  of  the  above  mentioned  authors, 
are  preserved  in  an  iuterestinff  coUection, 
called  Memoins  pour  nrvir  a  fHistoire  dc 
la  lUvolvJtionoDirit  daiu  la  Musupit  joar  M. 
le  ChevaUer  Gluck,  A  year  afler  Gluck'is 
death,  the  marble  bust  of  the  great  artist, 
made  by  lloudon,  by  subscription,  was 
placed  in  the  fowr  of  the  opera  house, 
oy  command  of  Louis  XVI.  In  draroai- 
ic  music,  Gluck  stands  unrivaUed  in  his 
art ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  describe  iu 
words  the  depth  and  truth  of  expression 
which  he  knew  how  to  give  the  most 
overpowering,  as  vvell  as  the  gentlest 
scenes,  without  any  of  the  vulgar  embel- 
lishments of  trills,  cadences,  £c.  Con- 
trary to  the  custom  of  most  composers, 
Gluck  strictly  adhered  to  the  genius  of  the 
language,  and  never  allowed  himself  im- 
properfy  to  lengthen  or  shorten  words,  in 
mvor  of  any  particular  passage.  la  the 
dedication  of  his  Alceste  to  Leopold,  graud- 
duke  of  Tuscany,  his  excellent  views  of 
dramatic  music  are  beautifblly  and  simply 
expressed.  He  introduced  the' U-ombouie 
into  the  French  orchestra,  and  the  rare 
and  judicious  use  of  that  instrument  then 
served  to  heighten  the  efifect  of  bis  great 
music  pieces,  as  much  as  the  ridiculous 
abuse  of  it  at  the  present  time,  in  many 
compositions,  entirely  destroys  the  gran- 
deur of  effect  intended  to  be  produced. 

Gluckstadt  ;  chief  place  of  the  ducby 
of  Holstein,  seat  of  the  supreme  court  dt 
the  duchy,  and  of  Lauenburg ;  about  16 
leagues  north-west  of  Hamburg,  and  QSi 
south-west  of  Copenhagen,  hau  S3P  AT 
4aff  N. ;  Ion.  9^  *"  1(K'  E.  Population, 
5176u  The  inhabitants  are  largely  con- 
cerned in  the  Greenland  whale  fishery. 
The  harbor  is  not  commodious. 

Glue,  among  artificers;  &  texuicious^ 


GLUE-GLUTEN. 


TiBcid  matter,  which  senres  as  a  cement 
Glues  are  of  different  kmda,  according  to 
the  Yarious  usee  they  are  designed  for,  as 
the  common  glue,  nove  due,  parchment 
^ue,  isinglfSB  glue,  &c.    The  common  or 
strong  glue  is  made  of  the  skins  of  ani- 
mals ;  as  oxen,  cows,  calves,  sheep,  &c. ; 
and  the  older  the  creature  is,  the  better  is 
the  glue  made  of  its  hide.    Indeed,  whole 
flidna  are  rarely  used  for  this  purpose,  but 
only  t)ie  shavings,  parings  or  scraps  of 
them;  or  the  feet,  sinews,  &c.     Those 
who  make  glue  of  parings,  iSnt  steep  them 
two  or  three  days  in  water;  then  wash 
them  well  out,  boil  them  to  the  consist- 
ence df  a  thick  ielly,  which  they  pass, 
while  hot,  through  oner  baskets,  to  sepa- 
rate the  impurities  from  it,  and  then  let  it 
stand  some  time,  to  purify  it  further ;  when 
all  the  filth  has  settled  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  they  melt  and  boil  it  a  second  time. 
They  next    pour  it  into  flat  frames  or 
moulds,  whence  it  is  taken  out  pretty  hard 
and  soUd,  and  cut  into  square  pieces  or 
cakes.     They  afterwards  dry  it  in  the 
wind,  in  a  sort  of  coarse  net ;  and  at  last 
gtnni^  it,  to  finish  its  diying.    The  best 
glue  IS  that  which  is  oldest ;  and  the  surest 
way  to  try  its  goodness,  is,  to  lay  a  piece  to 
steep  three  or  four  days,  and  if  it  swell 
considerably  vrithout  melting,  and  when 
taken  out  resume  its  former  dryness,  it  is 
excellent    A  glue  that  will  hold  agamst 
fire  or  water,  may  be  made  thus:  mix  a 
handful  of  quick  lime  with  four  ounces 
of  linseed  oil,  boil  them  to  a  ^^ood  thick- 
ness, then  spread  the  paste  on  tm  plates  in 
the  shade,  and  it  will  become  exceedingly 
hard,  but  may  be  dissolved  over  a  fire,  as 
^ue.  MeOioa  of  preparing  and  ttnng  glue. 
— Set  a  ouart  of  water  on  the  fire,  then  put 
in  about  naif  a  pound  of  good  glue,  and 
boil  them  gently  together  till  the  glue  be 
entirely  disBolved^  and  of  a  due  consist- 
ence.   When  glue  is  to  be  used,  it  must 
be  made  thoroughly  hot;   after  which, 
vrith  a  brush  dipped  in  it,  besmear  the 
ftces  of  the  joints  as  quick  as  possible ; 
then,  clapping  them  together,  slide  or  rub 
them  lengthwise  one  upon  another  two  or 
three  times,  to  setde  them  close ;  and  so 
let  diem  ^tand  till  they  are  di^  and  firm. 
Parchment  glue  is  made  by  boiling  gently 
shreds  of  parchment  in  waten  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  pound  of  the  rormer  to  six 
quarts  of  the  latter,  till  it  be  reduced  to 
one  ouart:  the  fluid  is  then  strained  from 
die  oregB,  and  afterwards  boiled  to  the 
consistence  of  glue.  Isinglass  glue  is  made 
in  the  same  way :  but  this  is  improved  by 
dissolving  the   isinglass   in   alcohol,  by 
means  of  a  gentle  heat    (See  CenunL) 


GLiTTKir ;  a'  vegetable  compound,  pro- 
cured by  repeatecQy  washing  wheat  nour 
in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  by  which 
means  the  starch  is  dissolved,  leaving  the 
gluten  behind  in  a  very  tenacious,  ductile, 
somewhat  elastic  state,  and  possessed  of  a 
brownish  gray  color.  It  has  scarcely  any 
taste,  and  is  insolulne  in  water,  alcohol 
and  ether,  but  is  taken  up  b^  acids  and  al- 
kalies. The  acid  solution  is  precipitated 
by  an  alkali,  and,  reciprocally,  the  alkaline 
solution  by  an  acid.  Dried  by  a  gentle 
heat,  it  contracts  its  volume,  (Bind  becomes 
ha;d  and  brittle.  Its  products  with  fire, 
or  nitric  acid,  are  nearly  the  same  as  those 
of  gum  and  sugar.  Gluten  is  present  in 
most  kinds  of  grain,  such  as  vmeat,  bar- 
ley, rye,  oats,  peas  and  beans ;  but  the 
first  contains  it  m  far  the  laigest  propor- 
tion, which  is  the  reason  that  wheaten 
bread  is  more  nutritious  than  that  made 
with  other  kinds  of  flour ;  for,  of  all  vece- 
table  substances,  fl^uten  appears  to  be  3ie 
most  nutritive.  It  is  to  the  presence  of 
gluten,  that  wheat  flour  owes  its  property 
of  forming  a  tenacious  paste  witn  water: 
to  which  cause  is  due  the  formation  of^ 
hffht  spongy  bread.  The  carbonic  acid, 
which  IS  disengaged  durinff  the  fermentar 
tion  of  the  dough,  being  detained  by  the 
viscid  gluten,  mstends  the  whole  mass, 
and  thus  produces  the  rising  of  the  bread. 
Grood  wheat  flour  contains  fix>m  19  to  24 
per  cent  of  gluten.  'Hie  wheat  of  warm 
climates  is  richer  in  ^uten  than  that  of 
colder  regions ;  to  wmch  cause  may  be 
attributed  the  difierence  between  the 
wheat  of  the  north  and  the  south  in  the 
U.  States.  Gluten  consists  of  two  dis- 
tinct principles ;  to  one  of  which  has 
been  applied  the  iiame  of  giuuMne,iiom 
yha,  gluten,  and  to  the  other  that  of  sy- 
nume^  from  Iviiti,  a  ferment  To  obtain 
these  principles,  the  gluten  is  boiled  re- 
peatedly in  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the 
gliadine  and  leaves  the  zymome  in  a  pure 
state.  On  mixing  the  powder  of  guaiacum 
with  the  latter  substance,  a  beautiful  blue 
color  instantly  appears  ;  and  the  same 
phenomenon  ensues,  thou£^  less  rapidly, 
when  it  is  kneaded  with  gluten,  or  the 
flour  of  good  wheat  moistened  with  water. 
With  bad  flour,  the  gluten  of  which  has 
suffered  decompomtion,  the  blue  tint  is 
scarcely  visible.  The  intensity  of  the  color 
thus  produced  is  entirely  dependent  on 
the  relative  quantity  of  zymome  contain- 
ed in  the  flour ;  and,  since  the  quantity  of 
zymome  vs  proportional  to  the  quantity 
of  gluten,  the  proportion  of  the  latter,  and 
therefore  the  quality  of  the  flour,  is  tested 
by  the  action  of  the  guaiacum. 


GLUTTON-OlfELIN. 


Glotton  {guU).    This  fleniw  of  quad- 
rupeds ia  difldnguished  by  toe  head  beiiig 
but  moderatelj^  ekmi^ated,  and  the  body 
kmg  in  proportioD  to  its  height  from  the 
Ipround.    The  ean  are  rouiidedaDd  veiy 
ahort    There  is  a  simple  fold  of  the  akin 
below  the  tail,  insteaa  of  the  pouch  ob- 
servable in  the  badJ^,  to  which  animal  it 
bean  some  reaembbnce.    It  may.  in  ftct, 
be  considered  as  intennediate  betwe^ 
the  true  plantigrade  and  didtigrade  ani- 
mals.   Deamarest  describes  four  species  ; 
one  of  which,  the  0.  aretkua^  or  wol- 
verene, is  an  inhabitant  of  the  northern 
.  parts  of  this  continent  (O.  hueui»  Sa- 
oine).  The  wolverene  is  about  28  inches  in 
length  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  ori- 
gin of  the  tall,  which  latter  is  about  8 
Hif  the  hair  at  the  extremity  be  in- 
which  is  from  3  to  4  inches  long, 
ole  body  is  covered  vrithverv  long 
and  thick  hair,  which  varies  in  color  ac- 
cording to  the  deaaon  or  other  circum- 
stances.   Its  summer  coat  is  aenerally  aa 
follows:— Face  blackish  as  high  as  the 
eyebrows,  and  between  these  and  the  ean 
whitish  or  brownish  ;  ean  covered  with 
coarse  bain ;  the  lower  jaw  and  the  inside 
of  the  fore  less  spotted  with  white ;  up- 
per part  of  the  back,  thighs  and  under 
part  of  the  belly,  brown  or   brownish 
black;  sides,  chesmut  color.    This  fur  is 
of  considerable  value,  and  is  much  used 
in  the  northern  parts  of  Asia,  of  which 
the  wolverene  is  also  a  native,  for  nudung 
and  ornamenting  robes.     The   animal, 
however,  does  not  breed  in  sufficient  num- 
ben  to  furnish  any  great  collection  to  the 
fiir  traders.    It  is  very  vorsdous,  but  at 
the  same  time  alow  and  heavy  in  its  mo- 
tions, though  it  is  remaikaUy  acute  in  its 
aigbt  and  hearing.    It  is  amazingly  pow- 
enul,  and  an  ovennatch  for  any  animal 
of  its  own  aize.    It  makes  a  strong  resist- 
ance when  attacked.    If  it  can  lay  hold 
of  it,  it  will  tear  the  stock  from  agun,and 
pull  the  traps,  in  which  it  is  caught,  to 
pieces.    It  has  been  stated  by  persons 
who  are  fiuniliar  with  its  halnts,  that  it 
will  lurk  on  a  tree,  and  drop  on  a  deer 
passing  underneath,   and   fiisten   on    it, 
drinking  the  bkK>d,  till  the  unfortunate 
animal  dies  from  exhaustion.    It  is  one 
of  the  most  destructive  quadrupeds  found 
in  die  northern  part  of  this  continent,  de- 
stxojing  great  numbere  of  young  foxes^ 
and  other  animals  ;  it  is  also  a  great  ene- 
my to  the  beaver,  watching  them  as  they 
come  out  of  their  houses,  or  even  break- 
ing into  their  habitations.    Among  other 
fooulous  accounts  of  this  animal  is  tHat 
given  by  Olous  Magnus;  that  it  Ms  so  vo- 


namuiyf  that  it  is  foned  to  §o  between 
two  treea,  in  order  to  force  out  part  of  the 
food.  The  other  species  sre  the  6.  sdtaiiis, 
a  native  of  South  America;  extremely  fe- 
rocioui^  and,  althoii^  capoUe  of  beiaff 
tamed,  never  loainff  itsdispositlbnto  att» 
the  smaller  animalB ;  G.  iorioluf,  which 
is  likewise  a  native  of  South  America. 
This  spedes  lives  in  a  burrow,  and  is 
eaaOy  tamed.  It  has  a  strong  musky 
odor.  €L  eapenaii ;  a  native  of  the  cape 
of  Good  Hope.  TiuB  species  ia  veiy  de- 
structive to  bees,  destroymg  thenr  nasis  for 
the  sake  of  the  honey  and  wax,  of  whkh 
it  ki  very  fond. 
Glyptic  (fromyX*^  I  engrave);  the 


art  of  engraving  figures,  k^  on 

and  other  hard  suosteneea.     (See  Gm 

Scufyturt.) 

Gltftothkca  ;  a  building  in  Mumch  ap- 
propriated to  thereceptKAof  the  remains 
of  ancient  sculpture.  It  forms  a  square,  ea- 
dosmg  acourt.  The  worksof  art  are  dis- 
tributed in  ten  rooms,  which  exhibit  histor- 
ically to  die  eye  the  ^wth  of  Greek  ait 
from  Egyptian  roots.  Us  rise  and  progress 
in  Rome,it8  decline  and  subaaquent  revival 
There  are,  beaides^  three  other  room^  ap- 
propriated to  feativaia  connected  with  the 
arts.  AmoDf  aeveral  hundreds  of  these 
worksof  art,  m  general  butlittle  known,  we 
here  see  the  remains  of  iEginatic  art  (q.  v.) ; 
the  sleeping  foun;  the  cofeesal  muse; 
Nero  and  the  group  of  Iris^  from  the  Bar- 
berini  palace;  theraltea;  the  Leiiootiiea; 
the  Jauno  co0ci  aioocftia,  and  the  cofeeaal 
AntmouB,  from  the  AAiani  pabee;  the 
Rondaoini  muse ;  the  Gabinian  Diana  of 
Bnisihi ;  the  Palias  and  Koma  of  Feadi, 
&«•  The  whole  is  perh^ia  the  most  ap- 
propriate building  for  its  purpose  in  mod- 
em times.  The  sakM>m^  devoted  to  meetr 
inss,  have  been  ninted  in  fresco  by  the 
celebrated  Corm^ua.  (q.  v.) 

Gmxlin  ;  1.  John  Geonre,  pnyfessor  of 
botany  and  chemistrym  TObingen, where 
he  was  bora  in  1709,  and  where  be 
studied  until  1737.  He  then  went  to  Pe- 
tenburg,  with  his  teachen^  Bilfinger  and 
Duvemoi,  and  in  1731  beoune  professor 
of  chemicrtry  andnatund  history. .  In  17% 
at  the  command  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
empress  of  Russia,  he  traveDed  to  Siberia, 
in  order  to  examine  tlie  coimtzy.  From 
this  laborious  but  hi^^y  instructive  expe- 
dition he  dul  not  return  until  174SL  He 
died  in  1755,  at  TQbiiupen,  where  he  was 
then  professor.  He  ear^  became  acquaint- 
ed with  natural  history  and  chemistiy, 
for  the  study  of  which  latter  ackince  be 
had  a  good  opportunity  in  the  house  o£ 
his  fiither,  who  was  a  respectable  apotho- 
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eny.  HjspeiwvisriiigsffiiiliobtBiiiedhini 
the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  great- 
est botaoiste  of  his  time.  His  principal 
works  are  his  Itmu  Sikinca  and  hisTrav- 
els^2.  PkO^  FMerie,  brother  of  the 
preceding,  WIS  bom  at  Tftbinsen,  in  1791. 
After  his  brother's  death,  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  botany  and  chemistry  at  Tflbin- 
gen,  where  he  died  in  1768.  He  wrote 
several  botanical  and  medical  worics.— 3L 
iSdmmi€|  CM{ie&,  a  nephew  of  the  preced- 
ing, WIS  bom  m  1744,  at  Tflbinffen,  where 
he  studied  physic,  and,  in  17^  took  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  medicine.  He  after- 
wards visited  Holland  and  France,  and, 
in  1767,  received  an  mvitation  to  a  profes- 
sorship in  the  academy  at  Petersburg. 
The  year  fi>lk>wing,  by  the  command  of 
the  empress,  he  commenced,  together  with 
Pallas,  GHUdenstadt  and  Lepecbin,  a  sci- 
entific tour  through  Russia.  In  1769,  he 
travelled  along  the  western  aide  of  the 
Don,  and  passed  the  winter  in  Astrachan ; 
in  1770  and  1771,  examined  the  Persian 
inovinees  on  the  south  and  south-west 
side  of  the  Caqiian  sea ;  in  1773,  returned 
again  to  Astrachan,  and  there  surveyed 
tM  regions  on  the  Wolga,  and,  in  1773, 
the  dangerous  countries  east  of  the  Cas- 

ri  sea.  On  his  return,  however,  in  1774, 
was  imprisoned  by  the  Khan  of  the 
Chaitaks,  and  died  in  confinement,  July 
37,  of  the  dvsenteiy.  His  widow  received 
fimn  the  Runian  empress  9000  rubles. 
His  most  important  works  are  his  Hitiona 
JFVeomm.  and  his  Travels  in  Rusria  (Het- 
§m  durai  RauUnnd  zu  wiienwckung  der 
dni  AbfurreieAe.)— 4.  WUUcm  Dredtnc^  a 
distinguished  engraver,  was  iMm  at  Ba- 
denweiler  in  the  Bri^au,  in  1745,  and 
died  at  Rome,  in  1891.  His  parents  sent 
him  to  Basle.  Here,  guided  only  by  his 
cenius,  he  overcame  numerous  obstacles. 
In  1788.  Gmelin  went  to  Rome,  and  sub- 
seouently  to  Naples.  At  the  close  of 
17d0,  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  there 
actively  engaged  in  painting  fiiom  nature, 
ibr  the  noost  part  in  Indian  ink.  He  did 
not  diminish  the  efiect  by  descending  to 
minute  detail,  but  knew  how  to  seize  upon 
the  peculiar  characteiistics  of  every  view, 
and  his  style  evinces  a  deep  study  of  na- 
ture. He  also  engraved  a  good  deal.  His 
engravings  are  among  the  finest  produc- 
tions of  the  art  In  some  of  his  later  pro- 
ductions, indeed,  a  hardness  and  an  ex- 
aggerated expression  are  perceptible.  He 
cut  his  plates  very  deep,  probeioly  to  ena- 
ble him  to  take  many  impressions.  Gmelin 
amassed  a  considerable  fortune,  as  his  en- 
gravings were  in  great  demand. 
Gnadb  (the  Gmoan  for  groee) ;  a  word 


with  which  die  names  of  many  places 
founded  by  the  Moravians  begin;  as 
€huuieid>^,  in  8ileBia,with460  inhabitants, 
one  of  the  chief  places  of  that  fraternity ; 
Gnoieii/^ a  villase also  in  Silesia;  Qtuxr 
deiffi^^  also  in  Silesia,  with  800  inhabit- 
ants,  and  a  Moratian  institution  for  erUi- 
cation ;  Gnadenh&ttenj  a  Moravian  viUage 
in  Ohio ;  OnadenUud,  a  colony  of  1377  in- 
habitants, among  the  Hottentots ;  and 
many  others. 

Gnat  (cuUx),  These  well  known  and 
troublesome  insects  are  distinguished  by 
having  the  body  and  feet  veiy  long  and 
downy,  antenme  garnished  with  haira ; 
large  eyes;  a  proboscis  composed  of  a 
membranous  cylindrical  tube,  terminated 
by  tviro  lips,  forming  a  littie  button,  and 
sucker  formed  of  ^ve  scaly  filaments,  pro- 
ducing the  efifect  of  aneedle:  the  wings 
are  plaoed  horizontally  over  each  other. 
They  are  but  to6  well  known  in  this  coun- 
try, particularly  in  the  autumnal  months, 
and  more  especially  in  marshy  situations. 
Ever  greedy  of  blood,  they  pureue  us 
every  viiiere,  enter  our  houses,  especially 
in  the  evening,  announcing  their  arrival 
b^  a  sharp  buzzing  noise.  When  they 
bite,  the  sucker  is  plunged  through  the 
skin,  and,  as  it  buries  itself,  the  sheath  or 
trunk  is  drawn  up  towards  the  breast. 
The  pain  of  the  wound  is  occasioned  by  a 
▼enomous  fluid  which  they  inject  into  it ; 
the  best  rensedy  for  which  is  the  prepara- 
tions of  ammonia.  It  is  a  curious  fiict, 
that  it  is  only  the  females  which  thus  tor- 
ment us.  Chie  species  of  these  insects  is 
known  under  the  name  of  mosqvaioeij 
agamst  whose  attacks  various  means  have 
been  resorted  to  in  dififerant  countries,  as 
curtains  of  gauze,  and  various  essential 
oils  ,*  the  latter  of  which  jfPpcai*  to  be  on- 
ly partiaDy  successfiil.  The  Laplandera 
drive  than  ofiT  by  means  of  smoke,  and 
anointing  their  bodies  with  g^ase.  These 
insects  eUso  feed  on  the  juice  of  plants 
The  female  deposits  her  eggs  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  in  a  k>ng  mass.  In  then- 
larva  state,  these  animals  are  aquatic  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  summer.  All 
stagnant  watera  are  full  of  these  small 
worms,  hanging  with  theur  heads  down- 
wards, whilst  their  hinder  parts  reach  the 
surface  of  the  vrater.  In  this  state  the 
stigmata,  or  or^ns  of  respunation,  are  placed 
in  the  posterior  part  of  the  body  :  they 
are  also,  in  this  condition  of  existence, 
provided  with  small  fins.  After  having 
remained  in  the  larva  state  for  about  twen- 
ty days,  they  are  tranformed  into  chrysa- 
lids,  in  which  all  the  limbs  of  the  perfect 
insect  are   distinguishable,  tiirough  the 
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dkiihanous  rabe  with  "wbkh  tfaey  an 
then  shrouded.  After  remaining  three  or 
ibur  days  wrapped  up  in  this  manner, 
they  become  giuifBi  and  ascend  into  a  new 
element  No  sooner  does  the  chrysalis 
reach  the  surftee  of  the  water,  than  the 
insect  with  its  head  bunts  the  sheD,  which 
then  serves  it  for  a  boat,  of  which  its 
wings  are  the  sails.  If  in  this  critical  mo- 
ment a  breeze  arises^  it  proves  a  dreadAil 
huiricane  to  these  pigmy  sailors;  for  it 
oversets  the  little  ban,  and  the  insect,  not 
being  yet  disengaged  from  it,  suffers  a 
frtal  shipwreck.  If,  however,  the  weather 
prove  calm,  the  gnat  makes  a  more  pros- 
perous voyage.  HaWng  time  to  dry  his 
wings,  before  leaving  the  boat,  he  is  ena- 
bled to  mount  into  the  air,  where,  contempt- 
ible as  he  may  seem,  he  soon  becomes  the 
inveterate  tormentor  of  the  lords  of  the 
Creadon.    (Riawnurf  Cwier^  &c) 

GifBisBNAU,  Neidhard,  count  o^  and 
^neral  field-marshal  of  Prussia,  was  bora 
m  1760,  at  Schikia,while  his  mother,  an  offi- 
cer's wife,  was  passing  through  that  place. 
As  his  parents  died  when  he  was  young,  he 
received  his  education  under  the  care  of 
his  grandmother,  in  Wi^urtsburg.  Having 
entered  the  Pnissian  service,  the  cam- 
paif^n  of  1806  brought  his  talents  into 
notice.  In  1807,  he  distinguished  himself 
by  his  valiant  defence  of  Colberg,  and 
was  made  coloneL  After  the  peace  of 
'  Tilsit,  he  was  sent  to  Elngland,  as  a  secret 
agent  of  his  court.  He  returned  ui  1810, 
and  was  for  some  time  connected  with  the 
ministry.  In  1813,  he  became  major- 
{peneral  and  quartermaster-general,  and, 
m  this  capacity,  he  condu<^  the  cele- 
brated retreat  from  L&tzen  to  Breslau,  in 
00  masterlv  a  maimer,  that  the  pursuing 
foe  lost  40  cannon  without  taking  one 
from  the  allies.  He  was  subsequently 
made  chief  of  the  general  staff,  and  at- 
tached to  field-marshal  BlCicher.  The 
deeouction  of  Macdonald's  corps  on  the 
Katzbach,  the  passage  of  the  £lbe,  near 
Wartenburg,  and  the  issue  of  the  battle 
of  Mochern,  which  made  part  of  the  great 
battle  of  Leipsic,  October  16,  were  in  a 
ffreat  measure  the  results  of  his  plans. 
He  was  now  created  lieutenant-general. 
In  1814,  he  distinguished  himself  at 
Brienne,  Paris  and  MontmiraiL  After  the 
peace  of  Paris,  he  was  made  general  of 
infantry',  received  the  rank  of  count,  with 
a  grant  from  the  crown  lands  to  the 
amount  of  8000.  dollius  yearly  income. 
He  rallied  the. broken  Prussians  at  Ligny, 
in  1815,  and  his  services  at  Waterloo  were 
of  tlie  greatest  importance,  lie  pursued 
the  enemy  hotly  to  Paris,  and  took  part  in 


the  negotktioii  of  the  peace.  He  was 
then  made  governor  of  the  Rhenish  prov- 
inces bek>nging  to  PiusBia,  and,  in  1818^ 
of  Berliii.  Gneisenau  has  shiee  retired 
fiom  this  station  to  his  estates.  With  the 
accurate  knoiiriedge  which  is  necesniy  a> 
the  commander,  Gneisenau  oombines  a 
quick  perception  and  a  penetrating  mind. 
He  has  evinced  entire  self-poepc onion  in 
the  most  difficuh  circumstances,  and  some 
of  his  most  hastily  formed  plans  bear  die 
impress  of  precision,  prudence  and  calm- 
ness. No  one  has  ever  seen  him  at  a  loa 
on  the  field  of  battle.  With  these  miii- 
taiy  abilities,  which  bespeak  the  great 
commander,  he  unites  an  amiable  mod- 
esty, and  is  distinguished  for  private  vif- 
tues  and  social  talents.  Muchof  Biuchei^ 
success  and  reputation  ia  owing  to  the 
consumt  aid  of  Gneisenau. 

Giruss ;  cme  of  the  three  most  ancient 
and  most  abundant  rocks  of  our  globe^ 
of  which  granite  and  nuca-slate  are  the 
other  two.  These  are  all  destimte  of  or- 
ganic remains,  and  constitute  the  foun- 
dation on  which  rocks  of  all  the  other 
ckisses  are  laid.  They  are  eompoaed  of 
ouaitz,  feldspar  and  nuca,  and  poasen  a 
distinctly  crystalline  structure.  They  ap- 
pear U>  pass  by  gradation  into  each  other, 
and  might,  porfaaps,  with  more  propriety 
be  regardcMi  as  modes  of  the  same  roca, 
than  as  different  iqpecieB.  Gneiss  reoeived 
its  name  fipom  the  German  miners,  virho 
applied  it  to  a  decomposed  stone  forming 
the  sides  of  certain  metallic  veuu;  hot 
Weraer  fixed  the  acceptation  at  present 
attached  to  the  word,  which  is  that  of  a 
schistose  or  slaty  granite,  abounding  in 
mica.  Gkanite  frequently  pasBes  into 
gneiss  by  an  almost  imperceptible  gra- 
dation :  where  the  quantity  of  feldmar 
decreases,  and  the  crystalline  grains  oe- 
come  smaller,  if  the  mica  increases  in 
quantity,  and  is  arranged  in  layers,  the 
rock  loses  the  massive  structure^  and  be- 
comes schistose ; — this  then  is  a  true 
gneiss.  When  .the  mica  becomes  voy 
abundant,  and  the  other  constiuient  parts 
are  small  in  size  and  quantity,  gneiss 
passes  into  mica-slate.  Horn  blende  some- 
times takes  the  place  of  mica  in  the 
compoation  of  giieisB.  When  this  is  the 
case,  the  rock  is  called  hornblauk  gneiss^ 
or  gmnuM  harMaidu  Gneiss  is  a  rock 
much  less  prolific  in  disseminated  min- 
erals than  either  of  the  other  primary 
rocks  above  mentioned.  It  occasionally, 
however,  contains  garnets  interspersed 
tlirough  its  strata.  But  the  metallic  reins 
and  l^ds  of  other  minerals  which  it  pre- 
sents are  very  remarkable.    Thus  gold  is 
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found  in  it  in  Dauphiny,  at  Che  foot  of 
Monte  RoflB,  silver,  cobalt  nnd  antimony 
near  AUemont,  and  lead  and  silver  at  Au- 
veigne,  Freyberg,  and  in  Bohemia.  The 
fimMHis  copper  mines  at  Fahlun,  in  Swe- 
den, occur  m  this  rock.  It  contains  iron 
ore  in  profusion  also,  as  in  the  mines  of 
Scandinavia,  at  DannemoFs,  Uloe  and 
Arendal ;  and  in  the  U.  Static,  upon  the 
borders  of  lake  Champlalh ;  at  Fnmconia, 
in  N.  Hampshire,  and  in  the  northeni  parts 
of  N.Jersey.  Gndss  embraces  also  exten- 
sive deposits  of  white  oystaUine  limestone 
and  of  serpentine,  the  beds  of  which  are 
fiequendy  so  thick  as  to  compose  moun- 
tain masses.  With  regard  to  me  distribu- 
tion of  gneiss,  it  may  oe  remarked  that  it 
is  the  principal  rock  of  ver^  extensive 
disirieta.  It  fonns  the  declivities  of  im- 
mense mountain  chains  of  granite,  and 
even  constitutes  entire  mountains  of  itselE 
It  is  the  predominating  rock  of  Norway 
and  of  all  the  north  of  Europe.  It  abounds 
in  the  southern  Alps  and  the  Pyrebees, 
and  fimns  the  loftiest  chains  of  the  Andes 
of  Quito.  In  the  U.  States,  also,  sneiss 
is  a  predominating  rock,  especiaiiy  in 
New  England  and  the  eastern  and  south- 
ern parts  of  New  York.  The  direction  of 
its  strata  in  these  states  is  fh>m  the  north- 
i  to  the  south-west,  with  a  dip  to  the 


north-west  of  from  SOP  to  80°.  uneiss  is 
a  rock  much  used  in  the  U.  States  for  the 
purposes  of  architecture,  and  is  particu- 
lariy  esteemed  in  all  our  larger  cities,  as 
furnishing  the  best  flag-stones.  The  well 
known  quarries  of  ifiiddam  (Conn.),  and 
its  viciniQr,  affoid  employment  for  several 
hundreds  of  men. 

Gnoke  {Greek);  a  short,  pithy  saying, 
often  expressed  in  figumtive  kmguage, 
containing  a  reflection,  a  practical  obser- 
vation, or  a  maxim,  common  araonff  the 
oldest  Easteni  nations.  The  Pkoveits  of 
Solomon,  those  of  Jesus  son  of  Sirach, 
and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  are  exam- 
ples. Every  nation  preserves  its  first  ob- 
servations and  discovericA,  in  the  moral 
worid,  in  short,  j^thv,  striking  sentences. 
The  Samundian  cklda  has  preserved  ex- 
cellent proverbs  of  Odin.  Among  the 
Greeks,  Theognis,  Phocylides  and  otheri, 
are  called  the  Gnomic  poeta,  from  their 
sententious  manner  of^  writiiiff.  (See 
Brunck'sGmwiictPoef/eGrisa.)  The  Ro- 
mans had  many  maxims  of  this  kind  from 
the  elder  Cato.  Tiioee  of  the  Arabians 
were  written  in  rhyme.  The  Hebrews 
aie  striking  on  account  of  their  parallel- 
iams.  An  energetic  or  enigmatical  brevi- 
ty is  always  a  characteristic  of  the  gnome. 

Gnome.    Modem  mythology  has  given 
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this  name  to  the  spirits  which  dwell  intiis 
interior  of  the  torth,  where  they  watch 
over  hidden  treasures.  They  assume  a 
vajnety  of  fonn%  and  are  sometimes  beau* 
tiful,  and  sometimes  hatefuL  The  last, 
however,  is  their  appropriate  form ;  but 
their  females,  gnomufet,  are  originally 
beautiful  Among  them  all,  Rfibezahl, 
by  means  of  MusduB*  popular  tales,  has  ob- 
tained the  greatest  celebii^  in  Germany. 
In  Germany,  Gnomes  (spirits  of  the  eanh\ 
Sylphs  (spirits  of  the  tar),  and  Undines 
(^iriti  of  water)»  are  all  comprehended, 
with  the  spirits  of  the  woods,  under 
the  old  name  JEbioUe.  (q.  V.)  The  native 
country  of  these  poetical  beincB  is  the 
East,  and  they  belong  to  the  c^ialistical 
phantasms.  The  TaEnud  informs  us  that 
a  Gnome,  in  the  foim  of  a  wwrn  of  the 
size  of  a  barleycorn,  was  very  useful  to 
Solomon  in  the  building  of  his  temple, 
by  splittiiu^  kuge  masses  of  rock  for  him, 
and  traasmrming  them  into  smooth  slabs 
without  any  assistance.  Solomon  had, 
indeed,  employed  many  arts  and  much 
labor  to  obtain  possession  of  it  These 
elves  were  introduced  into  Europe  by  the 
cultivation  of  the  Pythagorean  cabalis^- 
ical  philosophy,  since  the  time  of  Ray- 
mund  Lully,  m>m  the  middle  of  the  15th 
to  the  besmning  of  the  16th  century,  by 
Pico  of  Murandola,  Marsilius  Ficinus,  Par- 
acelsus, Cardanus  and  Reuchlin.  The 
Gnomes  make  a  part  of  Pope's  machineiv 
in  the  Rape  of  the  Lock.  (See  Dobeneck^ 
German  Popular  Superstitions  in  the 
Middle  Ages— I>e»  deutschen  JIStUMen 
VoUc^Utube,  3  vols.,  Berlin,  1815.)  (See 
also  the  article  GaiMiU.) 

GiroKov,  in  astronomy,  is  an  instni- 
ment  or  apparatus  for  messuring  the  aki- 
tudes,  decimations,  &C.,  of  the  sun  and 
stars.  The  gnomon  is  usually  a  pillar,  or 
column,  or  pyramki,  erected  upon  level 
ground,  or  a  pavement  For  making  the 
more  considerable  observations,  both  the 
ancients  and  modems  have  noade  great 
use  of  it,  especially  the  former;  and  mai- 
ny  have  preferred  it  to  the  amsller  quad- 
rants, both  as  more  accurate,  and  more 
essily  made  and  applied.  The  most  an- 
cient observation  of  this  kind  extant,  is 
that  made  by  Pytheas,  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  at  Marseilles,  where 
he  found  the  height  of  the  gnomon  wss 
in  proportion  to  me  meridian  shadow  at 
the  summer  solstice,  as  313]|  to  600 ;  just 
the  same  as  GasKndl  found  it  to  be,  bv 
an  observation  made  at  the  same  place,  ai- 
moet  2000  years  after,  viz.,  in  the  year 
1636.  This  method  of  observation,  how- 
ever, is  by  no  means  accurste,  as  is  prov- 
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ed  by  the  fbOowing  deficiendes  in  the  an- 
dent  obBervations  made  in  this  manner : 
1.  The  astronomers  did  not  take  into  ac- 
count the  Bun's  parallax,  which  makes  his 
M)parBnt  altitude  leas  than  it  would  be  if 
the  gnomon  were  placed  at  the  centre  of 
the  earth.  2.  They  nedected  refraction, 
by  which  the  apparent  neifdit  of  the  sun 
ifl  somewhat  increased.  3.  They  made 
their  calculations  as  if  the  shadows  were 
terminated  by  a  ray  coming  from  the  sun's 
centre ;  whereas  it  is  bounded  by  one 
coming  from  the  upper  edge  of  his  limb. 
These  erron,  however,  may  be  easily  al- 
lowed for ;  and.  when  this  has  been  done, 
the  ancient  observations  are  generally 
found  to  coincide  nearly  with  those  of  the 
modems. 

Qnomon^  in  dialiog,  is  the  style-pin 
or  cock  of  a  dial,  the  shadow  of  which 
points  out  the  hours.  This  is  always  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  axis  of  the  world, 
to  which  it  18  therefore  parallel,  or  coinci- 
dent, the  two  ends  of  it  pointing  straight 
to  the  north  and  south  pokes  of  me  wond. 
[See  Did,) 

Gnomon^  in  geometi^,  is  the  space 
included  between  the  hues  forming  two 
similar  parallelograms,  of  which  the  small- 
er is  inscribed  within  the  larger,  so  as  to 
have  one  angle  in  each  common  to  both. 

GifOKomcs ;  the  art  of  dialing,  or  of 
drawing  sun  and  moon  dials,  &c.,  on  any 

g'ven  plane,  so  called,  as  it  shows  how  to 
id  the  hour  of  the  day,  &a^  by  the 
shadow  of  the  gnomon  or  style. 

Gnostics  (Qrttk;  ywwrit,  knowledge). 
This  name  was  assumed  by  a  religious 
philosophical  sect,  which  combined  the 
phantastic  notions  of  the  Oriental  systems 
of  religion  with  the  ideas  of  the  Greek 
philosophers,  and  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity. There  were  sages,  as  early  as 
the  times  of  the  apostles,  who  boasted  of 
a  deeper  insight  mto  the  origin  of  the 
world,  and  of  the  evil  in  the  world,  than 
the  human  understanding,  so  long  as  it 
remains  in  equilibrium,  can  deem  admis- 
sible, or  even  possible.  Simon  ^e  ma- 
gidan,  of  whom  Luke  speaks  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  was  the  first  among  them. 
Even  in  his  dogmas,  we  discover  die 
traces  of  ideas  which  were  common  to  all 
the  Gnostics ;  and  they  bear  the  unques- 
tionable impression  of  an  Oriental,  partic- 
ulariy  of  a  Persian  and  Chaldaic  origm. 
They  m^  be  reduced  to  the  following 
heads:— God,  the  highest  intelligence, 
dwells  in  the  plenitude  of  light,  and  is  the 
source  of  all  good ;  matter,  the  crude, 
chaotic  mass  of  which  all  things  were 
made,  is,  like  God,  eternal,  and  is  the 


source  of  all  evil  From  these  two  prin- 
ciplee,  before  time  commenced,  emanated 
b^gs,  caUed  <Km»y  which  are  described 
as  divine  spirits.  The  world  and  the  hu- 
man race  were  created  out  of  matter,  by 
one  aeon,  the  demiurge,  or,  acoordmg  to 
the  later  systems  of  the  Gnostics,  by  sev- 
eral cBons  and  angels.  The  seons  nmie 
the  bodies  and  the  sensual  soul  of  man 
{natm/ryam^  i^^X^)  of  this  matter ;  hence 
the  origin  of  evil  in  man.  God  gave  min 
the  rational  soul  ;  hence  the  constant 
struggle  of  reason  with  sense.  What  are 
call^  gods  by  men  (for  instance,  Jeho- 
vah, the  God  of  the  Jews),  thev  say,  are 
merely  such  aeons  or  creators,  imoer  whose 
dominion  man  became  more  and  moie 
wicked  and  nusereble.  To  destroy  the 
power  of  these  creatora,  and  to  free  mm 
from  the  power  of  matter,  God  sent  the 
most  exalted  of  all  seons,  to  which  char- 
acter Simon  first  made  pretenaons.  He 
viras  followed  in  these  pretensians  by  He- 
nander,  a  Samaritan,  tne  most  oelebiaied 
of  his  scholars,  who,  towards  the  end  of 
the  first  century,  founded  a  sect  at  Ami- 
och  and  S^ria.  Simon  and  Menander 
were  enenues  to  Christianity.  Gerindias^ 
a  Jew,  of  whom  John  the  evangelisi 
seems  to  have  had  some  knowledge,  com- 
bined these  reveries  with  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  and  maintained,  that  the 
most  elevated  eson,  sent  by  (Sod  for  the 
salvation  of  man,  was  Christ,  who  had 
descended  upon  Jesus,  a  Jew,  in  the  form 
of  a  dove,  and,  through  him,  revealed  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity ;  but,  before  the 
crucifixion  of  Jesus,  separated  fitim  him, 
and,  at  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  vrill 
again  be  united  vrith  him,  and  lay  die 
foundation  of  a  kingdom  of  the  most  per- 
fect earthly  felicity,  to  continue  a  thounnd 
years.  In  the  second  century,  during  the 
rdgn  of  Adrian  and  both  the  Antoninee^ 
these  principles  were  adopted  by  the 
Christian  philosophers,  who  are  more 
particularly  known  under  the  name  of 
Gnostics,  and  still  fiuther  refined,  extend- 
ed and  i^steraatized.  Satuminus,  a  Syri- 
an, speaks  of  an  unknown  supreme  God, 
who  had  generated  many  angels  and 
powers  ;  seven  of  these  seons  were,  «y 
cording  to  him,  creatora  of  the  world,  and 
soon  fell  fit>m  God;  one  of  them,  the 
God  of  the  Jews,  had  seduced  man  to 
him  ;  whence  originated  the  difforence 
between  good  and  bad  men.  Satuminus 
also  calls  Christ  die  Savior  sent  by  God, 
and  the  Son  of  God ;  but  the  oj^nion  that 
Christ  was  not  actually  bom,  and  had  not 
a  real  human  body,  but  only  an  incoipo- 
real  image,  is  pedoliar  to  hun,  on  vduch 
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aceount,  his  ioDowera  and  other  kter 
Gnostics,  who  axn^eed  with  him  in  this  re- 
roect,  were  called  DoceUt  and  PhanUtaiastf. 
mtuminus  very  consistently  denied  a  res- 
urrection of  the  body,  and  admitted  only 
a  return  of  the  souls  of  good  men  into  the 
being  of  the  Godhead.  His  sect  was  dis- 
tinguished bv  austerity  of  manners,  by  their 
abSnence  from  flesh,  and  by  a  rejection 
of  matrimony.  BasilideSyhiscontempora- 
ly,  an  Alexandrian,  was  distinguished  from 
him  by  the  use  of  a  fonguaffe  imitated 
from  the  Egyptian  priests,  uiough  yet 
more  mystic  than  theirs.  According  to 
him,  the  generations  of  several  (celestial | 
degrees,  each  containing  seven  ceons,  and 
of  wtdch  his  kingdom  of  lieht  consists, 
are  emanations,  and  every  inferior  fiimily 
or  order  of  this  kingdom  is  a  copy  of  the 
higher.  The  internal  harmony  of  the 
lowest  order  of  this  kingdom  of  light,  was 
disturbed  by  the  kingdom  of  darkness, 
which,  perceiving  its  rays,  endeavored  to 
form  a  union  wim  it  Pure  natures  were 
therefore  drawn  downwards  into  the  dead 
mass,  out  of  the  former  kingdom,  and  be- 
came engaged  singly  in  purifying  com- 
bats with  matter.  Hence  arose  the  visi- 
ble world,  the  object  of  which  is  the  final 
separation  of  the  Kood,  and  of  those  allied 
to  the  kingdom  of  light,  from  the  noaterial 
dross.  The  souls  or  natures  fallen  from 
light,  pass  for  their  purification,  in  tliis 
world,  through  different  bodies  and  condi- 
tions, which  Basilides  proves  from  the 
different  degrees  of  fortune  and  the  differ- 
ent education  of  men.  The  highest  point 
of  this  purification,  however,  was  un- 
known to  the  most  exalted  eeon  of  the 
lowest  order,  whom  Basilides  considers 
the  creator  of  the  world.  Therefore,  the 
first-bom  of  the  supreme  original  being 
united  itself  with  the  man  Jesus  on  his 
baptism  in  Jordan,  in  order  to  redeem 
flouls,  that  is,  to  elevate  them  above  the 
worldly  course  to  the  highest  order  of  the 
kingdom  of  light  His  sufferings  were 
but  those  of  an  innocent  child,  which 
shares  the  lot  of  human  nature,  and  had 
no  relation  to  his  work.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  the  faith  of  the  souls  in  Chris- 
tianity, which  Basilides  calls  an  elevation 
of  the  soul,  arrived  to  a  consciousness 
of  its  destination,  into  the  kingdom  of 
liffht.  Although  this  poetical  view  differ- 
ed widely  fix>m  the  simplicity  of  the 
Christian  relifion,  and  betrayed  the  indul- 
gence of  a  philosophizing  fancy,  still  Ba- 
silides concurred  in  the  Christian  system 
of  morals,  and  disapproved  only  of  seek- 
inff  a  martyr's  death.  The  mysterious 
coloring  and  the  glitter  of  Basilides'  theo- 


ries iNToeured  him  many  foUowere.  They 
often  misunderstood  Imn,  however,  and 
gave  themselves  up  to  many  superstitious 
notions  about  abraxas  stones  and  amu- 
lets. Isidore,  his  son,  extended  his  sect, 
yrhich,  in  the  fourth  century,  entirely  dis- 
appeared. The  system  of  Carpocrates, 
an  Alexandrian,  who  also  flourished  during 
the  reign  of  Adnan,  was  distinguished  from 
the  one  whic^h  we  have  just  described,  in 
this  respect  only,  that  he  considered  Christ 
as  a  mere  man,  whose  purer  and  more 
powerfiil  soul  had  more  accurately  re- 
membered what  it  had  seen  with  God,  be- 
fore its  union  with  the  body.  The  fathere 
of  the  church,  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
Irenffius,  Eusebius  and  Epiphanius,  fit>m 
whom,  in  general,  we  derive  all  our  infor- 
mation concerning  the  Gnosdcs,  accuse 
the  moral  system  of  Carpocrates  of  de- 
stroying all  distinctions  b^ween  good  and 
evil,  and  inculcating  an  unlimited  indul- 
|;ence  of  the  sensiul  appetites.  Certain 
It  is,  that  his  followera  practised  the  most 
detestable  vices,  and  were  the  cause  of 
many  of  the  calumnies  of  the  heathen 
writers  concerning  the  Christians  of  this 
century.  The  most  conspicuous  of  Car- 
pocrates' scholars  was  Prodicus,  who  has, 
however,  been  erroneously  called  the 
founder  of  the  sect  of  Adamites,  (q.  v.) 
The  sect  of  Carpocratiana,  however, 
which,  in  Egypt  and  Italy,  but  especially 
in  the  islancU,  met  with  much  success, 
became  extinct  as  early  as  the  beginning 
of  the  third  century.  The  most  complete 
and  ingenious  of  all  the  Gnostic  systems 
was  founded  in  the  second  century,  by 
Valentinus,  a  learned  and  eloquent  Alex- 
andrian. In  that  light  or  plenitude,  which 
all  the  Gnostics  mske  the  residence  of 
the  Supreme  God,  he  has  placed  15  male 
and  as  many  female  ceons,  produced  by 
successive  intermarriages.  The  Supreme 
God,  the  Unbegotten,  me  Original  Father, 
whom  he  also  calls  the  Deep  (Bathos),  is 
the  first  of  these  seons ;  Thinking  Silence 
was  his  wife,  and  bitelligence,  a  male, 
and  Truth,  a  female,  were  their  children. 
These  produced  The  Word  and  Life ;  the 
latter  a  female,  who  gave  birth  to  man- 
kind and  society.  These  eight  constitu- 
ted the  first  class  of  the  30  seons.  The 
second  class,  of  five  couples,  at  the  end 
of  which  stood  the  Only  Begotten,  and 
the  third,  of  sbc  couples,  at  the  head  of 
which  stood  the  Comforter,  were,  in  a 
similar  manner,  descended  from  mankind 
and  society,  and  consisted,  like  the  first, 
of  personified  ideas.  The  ofiicers  of  this 
heavenly  state  are  four  male  fiBons:  Ho- 
rns, who  gumtls  the  boundaries  of  the  re- 
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gum  of  light;  Christ  and  the  IMyOfaofll^ 
which  inBtniet  the  other  nom  in  their  du- 
ties ;  and  Jeeua,  whom  all  the  00m  of  the 
kingdom  of  lig^t  be^  in  comniou^  and 
endowed  with  their  gifts,  aa  ail  the  iDhal>- 
itanta  of  Olympua  did  Pandora.    Wia- 
dom,  the  last  lemale  son  of  the  third 
class,  envied  Intelligence,  on  accomit  of 
his  knovHedge,  and,  in  the  heat  of  her  un* 
restrained  passion,  produced  pn  unformed 
female  »on,  Achamoth  or  Enth^mesis 
(Reflection,  Oonsidemdon),  which  fell  into 
the  darkness  of  matter,  and  was  endowed 
with  a  form  by  Christ  out  of  compasson. 
Achamoth  longed  for  the  kwt  heavenly 
light     Fear,    anguish,   melancholy  and 
kughter,  alternately  took  possession  of 
her.     Her  ungratified  desire,  at  length, 
produced  the  soul  of  the  world  and  ouier 
souls.    From  her  teare  originated  the  wa- 
ter ;  from  her  laughter,  transparent  mat- 
ter; and  from  her  sorrow,  opaque  matter. 
Christ  was  moved  with  compttasion  for 
this  fallen  creature,  and  sent  her  Jesus, 
who  communicated  to  her  knowledge, 
and  delivered  her  from  her  pain.    A&r 
this  fortunate  change,  she  bore  tluiee  sub- 
stanoes-Hi  materia^  a  spiritual,  and  a  soul- 
like substance.  Out  of  the  last,  the  demi- 
uigus,orthe  creator  of  the  world,  was  form- 
ed, who,  according  to  Banlides,  made  the 
heavens  with  their  angels  out  of  this  soul- 
like substance,  and  sefected  the  highest  of 
these  heavens  for  his  ovni  mansion  ;  out 
of  the  material  substance,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Achamoth's  fear,  beasts  were 
made ;  under  the  influence  of  her  melan- 
choly, wicked  spuits,  whose  prince  is  the 
lord  of  the  world  ;  and  under  the  influ- 
ence of  her  anguish,  the  elements  of  the 
world  whidi  contain  fire.    Man  is  formed 
out  of  all  three  subsumces.     Christ,  the 
Savior  of  men,  when  he  appeared  on 
the  earth,  had  a  visible  body,  made  of 
finer  material,  and  vnis  competed  of  the 
spiritual  and  the  soul-like  substance  only. 
At  his  baptism,  the  con  Jesus   united 
itself  with  him,  and  instructed  mankind. 
Valentinus  describes  the  occurrences  of 
his  life,  und  his  good  deeds,  like  Satumi- 
nus,  with  the  exception  of  one  peculiari- 
ty.   He  says,  that,  when  all  the  S|Hritual 
parts  shall  have  been  delivered  from  mat- 
ter, Achamoth  will  unite  herself  with  Je- 
sus in  the  divine  region  of  liffht ;  that  she 
will  draw  the  good  souls  to  herself ;  that 
the  heaven  of  the  demiuigus  will  receive 
tiie  most  virtuous,  and  that  the  world  will 
be  consumed  with  foe.    The  Valentinian 
party,  which  rose  towards  the  middle  of 
the  second  centuir  in  Rome,  and  especial- 
ly in  Cyprus,  and  which  was  distinguish- 


ed by  iiB  Km&se  maiiiMn^  was  the 
numerous  of  all  the  Gnostic  sects,  and 
continued  until  afler  the  conunenoenleiit 
of  the  fourth  oentuiy.     Mareion  of  Si- 
nope,  and  Cerdo,  a  Syrian,  renounced  ma- 
ny of  the  absurdities  of  the  eariier  Gnos- 
tics, and  formed  a  r^(ttlar  svstem,  the  char- 
acteristic of  which  was  ihe  rejection  of 
the  Old  Testament    Mareion  distinguish- 
ed two  supreme  principles,  God  and  the 
devil.     Tne  true  God  begat  many  spirits, 
among  which  were  the  creator  of  the 
world,  the  righteous  €rod,  and  the  law- 
giver of  the  Jews.    The  Is^  through  the 
prophets,  promised  Christ ;  but  Jesus,  who 
actually  appeared,  and  is  the  true  Redeem- 
er, was  tne  Son  of  the  truly  good  God, 
and  not  the  Jewish  MessiaJi.    This  pe- 
culiar dogma  of  Mareion  caused  his  sep- 
aration   from    the    Catholic    church,  is 
which  Tertullian,  in  particular,  success- 
fully defended  the  honor  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament agiainst  him.     The  Mareionites 
were  very  numerous,  and  bad,  even  to  the 
beginning  of  the  fiflh  century,  many  socie- 
ties, and  meir  own  bishops,  in  Italy,  Syria, 
Arabia  and  Egypt ;  and  they  maintained 
the  reputation  of  blameleaa  lives,  whik, 
according  to  the  precept  of  their  founder, 
in  order  to  have  as  little  as  possible  to  do 
with  matter,  they  avoided  eating  fiesh, 
drinking  wine,   and    matrimony.     It  is 
doubtful    whether   Mareion   and  Cerdo 
were  also  the  founders  of  the  sect  which, 
towards  the  end  of  the  second  century, 
arose  under  the  name   of  the   OjAiUs 
(q.  yX  and  which,  on  account  of  toe  re- 
semblance of  tlieir  theoffony  to  that  of  the 
Valentinians,  were  reckoned  among  the 
Gnostics.    In  the  same  period,  Tatian,  a 
Syrian,  who  had  distinguished  hims^  bf 
his  Harmony  of  the  Four  Goepek,  and  has 
discourses  against  the  Greeks  or  beadiens, 
adopted  Gnostic  doctrines,  and  founded  a 
sec^  the  followers  of  which,  after  one  of 
his  pupils,  were  called  Severumg ;  on  ac- 
count of  their  austerity,  EncratUiB  or  Ify- 
drop€tnutaUB[wBter-dnnken);  and,  because 
they  renounced  all  properQr,  Jfyniactikt, 
Bardesanes,  a  Syrian,  ana  Hermogenes,  an 
African,  who,  in  the  reicn  of  the  emperw 
CommoduB,  apostatized  rrom  Christianity, 
and  established  sects,  bordered,  in  their 
hypothesis  concenain^  the  origin  of  cood 
and  evil,  upon  Gnosticism.  On  the  whole, 
when  we  take  into  conuderation  die  phil- 
osophical tendency  of  that  age,  the  pas- 
sion for  the  marvellous,  that  had  taken 
possession  of  the  eflfeminate  nations  of 
the  Roman  empire,  and  the  custom  of 
pretending  to  a  deeper  insight  into  the  se- 
crets of  nature  and  the  divinity,  it  is  not 
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Do  be  wondcrad,  that  a  rdigiouB  philoso- 
phy, which  adopted  the  most  brilliant 
parts  of  Platonism,  and  which  afforded 
nourishment  alike  to  the  imagination  and 
to  the  vanity  of  secret  wisdom,  should 
have  met  with  such  univeisal  succesa  By 
the  austerity  of  its  precepts,  and  its  care 
for  the  well-being  of  the  soul,  it  even  pre- 
possessed good  men  in  its  favor.  The 
Gnostics  were  the  PietistB  of  the  third  and 
fourth  centuries.  The  Catholic  church 
took  occasion,  from  their  -heresy,  to  give 
greater  precision  to  the  articles  of  the  or- 
Uiodoz  mith.  There  have  been  no  Gnos- 
tic sects  since  the  fifth  century ;  but  many 
of  the  principles  of  their  system  of  ema- 
nations re-appear  in  later  philosophical 
systems,  drawn  from  the  same  sources  as 
theirs.    Plato's  lively  representation  had 

S'ven  to  the  idea  of  the  Godhead  some- 
ing  substantia],  which  the  Gnostics 
transferred  to  their  CBons  ;  and  Leibnitz's 
effiilguradons  of  God,  Ploucquet's  real 
presentations  of  God,  saint  Martin's  pic- 
tures and  mirron,  and  the  like,  as  well  as 
the  Gnostic  sons,  are  a  proof  that  the  es- 
says of  the  human  understanding  to  ex- 
plain the  creation,  and  the  origin  of  im- 
perfect beincs  from  the  perfect,  always 
end  in  similar  results.  The  latest  and 
most  learned  vmtines  upon  this  subject 
are  Lewald's  and  Neander's,  particularly 
a  work  of  the  latter,  entided,  Genetische 
Entwickduw  der  vomehmsten  gnostiscken 
&fsime  (BerLn,  1818). 

Gnu.  This  curious  animal  belongs  to  the 
genus  amidopey  and  subgenus  bosdapkus 
(Blainville]L  It  is  called  ^tiu  by  the  Hotten- 
tots, and  unlde  bust  by  the  Dutch.  Though 
arranged  by  naturalists  among  the  ante- 
lopes, it  appears  to  form  one  of  those  in- 
termediate links,  wliich  connect,  as  it  were, 
the  various  trib^  of  animals  in  one  har- 
monious whole.  This  animal  resembles, 
in  form,  partly  the  horse,  partly  the  buffa- 
lo, and  partly  the  stag.  It  is  as  large  as  a 
middle  sized  horse.  Its  neck,  though 
neither  so  long  or  slender  as  that  of  the 
horse,  is  more  so  than  that  of  the  buffalo, 
and  is  adorned  with  a  stiff,  erect  mane. 
On  the  forehead,  between  the  noyse  and 
flexures  of  the  horns,  the  face  is  covered 
with  an  oblone  tuft  of  stiff  black  hairs, 
turned  upwarcB.  Beneath  the  lower  jaw 
is  also  a  thick,  shaggy  beard.  Its  legs  are 
k)ng,  and  elegantly  formed,  like  those  of 
the  stag ;  the  space  between  the  fore  legs 
is  covered  with  long,  bushy  hair.  Its 
horns  are  rough,  and  are  enlarged  at  their 
base,  like  those  of  the  buffalo  ;  they 
spring  from  the  hinder  part  of  the  head, 
and,  after  bending  forward  beyond  the 
45* 


eye,  turn  suddenly  upwards.  Both  sexes 
are  fUrnished  with  these  appendages.  In 
the  young  animal,  thev  are  perfectly 
straight,  acquiring  their  flexure  as  the  an- 
imal grows  older.  They  are  provided 
with  lachrymal  opemngs  under  tlie  eyes. 
The  gnu  is  a  lively,  capricious  animal.  It 
is  afiected  bv  the  sight  of  scarlet,  like  the 
buf^o  or  bull.  When  irritated,  it  ex- 
presses its  resentment  by  plunging,  curvet- 
mg,  tearing  the  ground  with  its  hoo&, 
and  butting  with  its  head.  When  wound- 
ed, it  is  reported  to  be  sometimes  danger- 
ous to  the  hunter.  These  animals  feed  in 
large  herds,  and  it  is  only  when  stragglers 
have  been  accidentally  separated  from 
the  herd,  that  anv  of  tliem  are  found  in  a 
solitaiy  state.  Their  flesh  is  very  juicy, 
and  more  agreeable  and  nourishing  than 
beef;  When  taken  youn^,  they  are  read- 
ily tamed  ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  South 
Afiica  seldom  attempt  to  domesticate 
them,  as  tliev  are  said  to  have  a  tendency 
to  catch  and  communicate  to  the  otlier 
cattle  a  dangerous  infection.  This  animal 
is  by  no  means  common  in  our  collections. 
There  is  at  present  a  tolerably  good  one 
belonging  to  a  travelling  caravan  of  beasts, 
which  1^  visited  all  our  principal  cities 
within  a  few  years  past. 

GoA ;  a  district  of  India,  belon^ng  to 
the  Portuguese,  in  the  province  of  Beja- 
poor,  40  miles  long  by  iO  broad,  situated 
on  the  western  coast  of  India,  between  the 
15th  and  IGth  decrees  of  north  latitude. 

Goa;  a  city  of  India,  and  the  capital 
of  all  the  Portuguese  settlements  in  that 
country.  It  is  situated  on  an  island  of 
about  24  miles  m  circumference,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mandova  river.  It  in  fact 
consists  of  two  cities,  the  old  and  tlienew. 
The  former  is  eight  miles  up  the  river, 
and,  tliough  almost  deserted,  contains 
many  magnificent  churches,  and  excellent 
specimens  of  architecture.  The  viceroy 
and  principal  inhabitants  reside  in  the  new 
city,  which  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
vnthin  the  forts.  It  possesses  two  harbors, 
well  defended  by  various  castles  and  bat- 
teries, mounting  vety  heavy  cannon.  TR 
still  carries  on  an  inconsiderable  trade 
with  tlie  mother  countrj',  with  China  and 
tlie  coast  of  Africa  ;  but  its  expenses  far 
exceed  its  revenues.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  city  and  island  are  computed  to 
amount  to  20,000,  but  of  these  are  very 
few  genuine  Portuguese.  Lon.  73°  57'  E.; 
lat  15°  30'  N.  The  island  was  called, 
formerly,  Tissvuri^  and  was  inhabited  by 
an  Arabian  tribe,  when,  in  1510,  Albu- 
querque conquered  the  city,  with  the  pen- 
insulas Bardes  and  Salsette.    Ever  since 
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1559,  it  has  been  the  leridence  of  the 
Portugueae  goyernor-generaL  The  port 
M  oii5[  open  fbr  the  Portuffuese  flag. 
The  air  is  unwholeaome.  The  still  ex- 
isting edifices  are  ailent  witnesses  of  its 
fhrmer  magnificence.  The  inquisition  of 
Goa  ibnneriy  had  jurisdiction  over  all 
Christians  in  the  Portuguese  settlements ; 
but,  in  1615,  its  papers  were  burnt,  and 
the  inquisition  abolished.  The  commerce 
is  in  the  hands  of  Christians,  the  smaller 
trade  in  those  of  Jews  and  Banians. 
Since  1812, 24  large  vessels  annually  car- 

2  the  merchandise  received  there  from 
e  other  Portuguese  colonies,  and  ftom 
Canton,  to  Europe.  The  crown  has 
the  monopoly  of  sugar,  snuiT,  pepper, 
salttMtre,  pearls  and  sandal  wood. 

CxOAT  (ccqrray  This  genus  of  quadru- 
peds 18  distinguished  by  the  horns  almost 
joining  at  the  bases,  and  bending  back- 
wards ;  having  eight  cutting  teeth  in  the 
lower,  but  none  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  gen- 
enilly  a  beard  on  the  chin.  Desmarest 
gives  three  species,  of  which  there  are  nu- 
merous varieties.  These  are  the  C  (bex^ 
the  C.  c€utcadca,  and  tlie  C.  a^agrus  or 
domestic  goat  The  goat,  even  m  a  state 
of  domestication,  is  vicious,  subtle  and 
lecherous.  Like  the  wild  species,  it  is 
amazingly  swift  and  agile,  climbing  the 
most  nigged  mountains,  and  fearlessly 
browsing  at  the  very  edge  of  the  steepest 
precipices.  The  female  goes  five  months 
with  young,  and  commonly  brings  forth 
one  or  two,  but  sometimes  even  tnree  or 
four,  at  a  birth.  The  kids  are  generallv 
produced  early  in  the  spring.  The  buck 
has  a  rank,  nauseous  smell,  vidiich  proceeds 
finom  his  skin.  Though  fond  of  the  sum- 
mits of  bleak  and  lofty  mountains,  the 
goat  cannot  bear  extreme  cold.  The  do- 
mestic goat  is  known  in  almost  all  parts 
of  the  ^lobe.  If  we  may  judge  from  the 
expressions  of  the  ancient  pastoral  poets, 
coats  were  formerly  tended  in  Greece  and 
Italy  with  no  less  care  than  sheep.  The 
flesh  is  much  esteemed  by  some  nations, 
though  it  is  far  inferior  to  mutton.  The 
milk  is  excellent,  and  has  been  thought 
peculiarly  serviceable  for  consumptive 
persons.  But  the  ^n  is  the  most  valua- 
ble part  of  tliis  animaL  It  is  prepared  for 
a  variety  of  purposes,  and  takes  a  dye 
better  than  any  other  skin,  and  is  well 
known  under  the  name  of  morocco.  The 
tallow  of  the  goat  is  also  an  article  of  con- 
sidemble  importance.  It  is  much  purer 
and  finer  than  that  of  the  ox  or  sheep, 
and  furnishes  much  whiter  and  better 
candles.  The  Cashmere  goat,  as  its 
name  indicates,  is  a  native  of  the  king- 


dom of  GashiiMre ;  it  »  nnllBrtlian die 
common  domestfe  goaty  and  Iwksig,  silk;, 
fine  hair,  not  curled,  as  in  tiie  Anson  goaL 
This  varied  has  been  suooeSBfiuiy  intro- 
duced into  France,  where  it  has  fared 
with  another  variety,  equally  vakiabfe,  the 
Thibet  goat  From  these  aninMb  are  pro- 
cured the  materials  for  the  mannfertare 
of  Cashmere  shawls.  ^See  Catkmere 
(hat,)  The  Angora  ^oat  is  alw  funiab- 
ed  widi  soft,  silky  hair,  of  a  nlTer-wfaite 
color,  hangin|(  down  in  cuilkig  locks 
eight  or  nine  inches  long.  lis  bonis  are 
in  a  spiral  fonn,  and  extend  laterally.  It 
is  remarkable,  that  not  odIv  the  goa^  bat 
even  the  slieep  and  hare^  of  Angora,  hare 
loncer  and  softer  hair  than  the  same  am- 
mab  in  any  odier  part  of  the  woriiL 
From  the  wool  of  this  goat,  the  finest 
camlets  are  made.  Syria  afibids  a  pecu- 
liar variety  of  the  goat,  of  which  but  little 
is  known.  The  eara  are  osaally  between 
one  and  two  fbet  in  length,  and  are  some- 
times so  troublesome  to  the  animal,  that 
the  ovniers  are  obliged  to  trim  them. 
This  variety  appears  to  have  been  known 
to  Aristode.  There  are  several  other  va- 
rieties of  the  common  goat,  which  k  is 
needless  lo  enumerate.  We  have  a  spe- 
cies in  North  America,  which  has  given 
rise  to  much  difierence  of  opinion  as  to  its 
proper  place  in  a  sfystem  of^  anangement. 
Mr.  Ord,  who  first  described  it,  called  it 
ooit  mantana,  Blainville  firat  termed  it 
nmicapra  Amenama,  and  afterwards  aa- 
telope  Amaricana ;  whilst  Hamilton  Smith, 
although  he  retains  the  latter  genm^  be- 
stows another  specific  name  on  it,  viz., 
lamgtra  ;  and,  laady,  doctor  Godman 
claanes  it  as  a  soat,  properiy  retaining  the 
original  specific  name  giyen  it  by  Mr. 
Old.  The  fint  notice  or  this  animal  was 
g^ven  by  Lewis  and  Claike,  and  it  bos 
since  been  noticed  by  major  Long,  doctor 
Richanlson,  &c.  'Die  Rocky  mountain 
goat  nearly  eouals  in  size  a  common  sheep, 
and  has  a  sfiaggy  appearance,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  protniflion  of  the  long  hair 
beyond  the  wool,  which  is  white  and  soft 
Its  boms  are  about  five  inches  long^  con- 
ical, somewhat  curved  backwards,  and 
projecting  but  slightly  beyond  the  wool 
of  the  head.  In  a  communicaticn,  made 
by  major  Long,  to  the  Philadelphia  Agri- 
cultural SocieQr>  he  states  that  it  occors  in 
that  part  of  the  Rocky  mountains  winch 
lie  between  4SP  and  68^  north  lati- 
tude. They  are  in  gre^  numbers  about 
the  head  waters  of  the  Columbia,  and 
furnish  the  principal  part  of  the  food  of 
the  natives  of  that  district  They  appear 
to  he  more  numerous  on  the  western  tlmu 
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on  the  esfltem  side  of  the  mountaios,  and 
are  rarely  seen  in  the  pkuns.  They  are 
easily  obtained  by  the  hunters.  The  skin 
is  ver}'  thick  and  sponjiy,  and  is  princi- 
paJly  used  in  the  making  of  moccasons. 
it  is  said  the  fleece  of  th&  goat  is  as  fine 
as  that  inhabiting  Cashmere. 

Goats ucKER  (aqfrimutgui).  This  bird, 
whose  congenera  are  so  well  known 
with  us,  under  the  names  of  nwU-Amoft^ 
vMp-poor-wUi  (q.  v.),  &C.,  is  round  on 
every  part  of  the  old  continent,  from  Si- 
beria to  Africa.  Like  the  owl,  it  is  sel- 
dom seen  in  the  day-time,  unless  disturb- 
ed, or  in  dark  and  gloomy  days,  when  its 
eyes  are  not  dazzled  by  the  bright  rays  of 
the  sun.  As  night  insects  are  its  food, 
namely,  tnoths,  gnats  and  beetles,  it  is  pe- 
culiarly formed  to  enable  it  to  catch  them 
on  tiie  wiug.  For  this  purpose,  nature 
has  bestowed  on  it  a  mouth  of  great  com- 
|)aratiye  size.  When  the  aninml  files,  it 
IS  continually  open,  and  has  no  need  of 
being  shut,  to  secure  any  insect,  as  it  is 
surrounded  on  the  inner  side  with  a  glu- 
tinous substance,  that  prevents  their  es- 
cape. This  manner  of  fiying  with  its 
mouth  open,  is  the  occasion  of  that  whir- 
ring noise,  which  this  bud  makes  while 
chasing  its  prey.  It  arises  from  the  resis- 
tance made  to  the  mouth  by  the  air;  and 
is  more  or  less  loud,  according  to  the  ve- 
locity with  which  the  bird  moves.  When 
perched,  it  usually  sits  on  a  bare  twig, 
'  with  its  head  lower  dian  its  tail,  and,  iii 
this  attitude,  utters  a  jarring  note,  whence 
one  of  its  common  names — night-jar. 
Sometimes  it  utters  a  weak,  puiintive 
squeak,  which  it  repeats  four  or  five  times 
in  succession,  which  is  probably  its  note 
of  call  to  its  mate.'  Bunbn  says,  it  does 
not  perch  like  other  birds,  sitting  across  a 
branch,  but  lengthwise.  It  is  solitaiy  in 
its  habits,  and  is  generally  seen  alone.  Mr. 
White  supposes  that  its  foot  is  useful  in 
taking  its  prey,  as  he  observed  that  it  fre- 
quently puts  forth  its  leg  whikt  on  the 
wing,  and  seems  to  convey  something  to 
its  mouth.  These  birds  frequent  moors 
and  wild  heathy  tracts  abounding  in  fern ; 
they  make  no  nest,  but  the  female  de- 
posits her  eggs  on  the  ground  ;  ^e  lays 
two  or  three,  which  are  of  a  dull  white, 
spotted  with  brown.  MontbeiUard,  who 
wrote  this  bird's  history  for  BuflTon,  states, 
that  it  no  sooner  perceives  its  retreat  to  be 
discovered  by  an  enemy,  than  it  carefully 
rolls  its  eggs  to  a  more  secure  situation. 
Its  common  name  of  goat-sucker,  has  no 
other  foundation  than  ignorance  and  su- 
perstition. The  colors  of  this  bird,  though 
plain,  have  a  beautifiil  efilect  fiom  the  ek- 


gttioe  of  their  dispositkHi,  eoosisting  of 
black,  white,  brown,  grey  tmd  fennginous, 
disposed  in  the  forms  of  ban,  spots  and 
streaks.  The  male  is  distinguished  fiom 
the  female  by  an  oval  white  spot,  near  the 
end  of  the  three  first  quill-feathers  It  is 
about  ten  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  and 
wdgfas  about  two  ounces. 

Gobelin,  Giles ;  a  dyer  of  Paris,  in  the 
rdgn  of  Francis  I.  He  lived  in  the  faux- 
bowv  Sl  Marceau  (where  his  house,  and 
the  uttle  stream  that  flows  by  it,  stiU  bear 
his  name),  and  is  said  to  hove  discovered 
the  secret  of  dyeing  that  beautiful  scarlet 
color  which  is  caDed  afier  him.  Tlie 
Crobdin  tapestries  derived  their  name  from 
him.  This  manu&cture,  which  was  es- 
tablished by  Colbert,  in  1667,  and  placed 
under  the  direction  of  the  painter  Le 
Brun,  is  still  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
in  Paris.  Its  productions  excel  every 
thing  of  the kina  in  Europe.*  Manvcde- 
brated  paintings  of  the  old  ItdQan, 
French  and  Spanish  schools,  have,  in  the 
ibost  ingenious  manner,  be^  transferred 
to  tapestiy.  The  splendor  of  the  colors 
and  the  delicacy  of  the  execution  are 
wonderful,  and  one  can  hardly  conceive 
how  it  is  possible,  in  tapestiy,  to  imitate  so 
nearly  the  appearance  of  oil  colors.  The 
establishment  is  carried  on  at  tiie  expense 
of  government,  and  the  pieces  of  tapestry 
are  mostiy  bestowed  as  presents. 

GoBT  {gobhtSf  Lin.).  These  fish  belong 
to  the  aeanthopterygiens  (Cuv.).  They  are 
marine,  generally  of  a  medium  or  small 
size,  and  mostly  vrith  a  simple  air  blad- 
der. They  are  distinguished  by  their 
ventral  and  thoracic  fins  oeing  either  unit- 
ed in  their  whole  length,  or  at  their  bases. 
The  spines  of  their  dorsal  fins  are  flexi- 
ble ;  the  openings  of  their  ears,  with  four 
rays.  Like  the  blenny,  they  can  live  for 
a  long  time  out  of  water.  There  is  much 
confusion  in  their  arrangement  It  ap- 
pears to  be  a  numerous  ^nus,  which  has 
not  been  sufficiently  elucidated.  None  of 
the  i^cies  is  much  esteemed  as  food. 

Gon,  Truce  of.    (See  TVuce.) 

Gon  SAVB  THE  Kino  ;  the  burden  and 
common  appellation  of  a  well  known 
EngUsh  national  song.  Conceming  the 
author  and  the  composer,  opinions  differ. 
It  has  been  asserted  that  Henry  Carey, 
who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century,  was  both,  but,  being  ignorant  of 
the  rules  of  composition,  employed  doc- 
tor Th<Mnton,  of  Batii,  or,  according  to 
some,  Christopher  Smith,  Handel^  cleik, 
to  correct  his  rough  draught,  and  add  the 
base.  This  stoiy  probably  gave  rise  to 
the  assertion,  that  Handel  was  th«  com- 
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poser.  It  wpean  to  have  been  firat  pub- 
lished, togetner  with  the  air,  m  the  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine,  in  1745,  when  the 
landing  of  the  young  Stuart  called  forth 
expressions  of  loyalty  from  the  adherents 
of  the  reigning  fiunilv.  After  doctor 
Ame,  the  composer  or  another  national 
song  (Rule  Britannia),  had  brought  it  on 
die  stage,  it  soon  become  very  popular. 
Since  that  time,  the  hannony  of  the  song 
has  undoubtedly  been  improvc<l,  but  the 
rhythm  is  the  same  as  originally.  Ac- 
cording to  a  notice  in  the  New  Montlily 
Magazme,  voL  iv,  page  389,  there  is  a 
oopy  of  this  national  song,  published 
without  date,  by  Riley  and  Williams,  in 
which  Antony  Young,  organist  in  Lon- 
don, is  called  the  author  of  the  air.  There 
is  also  a  story,  that  this  national  song,  as 
Bumey,  the  author  of  tlie  lirstoiv  of 
Music,  maintained,  was  not  made  for  a 
king  Geoi^ ;  but  that,  in  the  older  ver- 
sious,  it  ran  thus,  ^  God  save  great  James 
our  king  f  and  Bumey  adds,  that  it  was 
originally  written  and  get  to  music  for  the 
Catholic  chapel  of  James  II,  and  no  one 
durst  own  or  sing  it,  afler  tlie  alxlication 
of  James,  fearing  to  incur  the  penalty 
of  treason,  so  that  the  song  lay  domiantGO 
years,  before  it  was  revived  for  George  II. 
It  is  very  interesting  to  observe  how 
tliis  song,  of  which  the  words  have  no 
ffreat  merit,  has  become  dear  to  the  whole 
English  nation,  on  account  of  the  associa- 
tions connected  with  it  The  French 
Marseillaise  hymn  is  of  a  much  higher 
character,  and  equally  a  national  favorite. 

God-Fath£r;  a  man  who  is  sponsor 
for  a  child  at  baptism,  who  promises  to 
answer  for  his  fiinire  conduct,  and  tliat  he 
shall  &II0W  a  hfe  of  piety,  thus  obliging 
himself  to  instruct  the  child,  and  watch 
over  ius  conduct  The  relation  is  of  high 
antiquity  in  the  Christian  church,  and  was 
probably  intended  to  prevent  children 
from  being  brought  up  in  idolatry,  in  case 
tlie  parents  died  before  the  children  had 
anived  at  years  of  discretion.  In  the 
Catholic  church,  the  number  of  god- 
fatliers  and  god-mothers  is  reduced  to 
two ;  in  the  church  of  England,  to  three ; 
but  formerly  the  number  was  not  limited. 

God-Mother  ;  a  woman  who  becomes 
sponsor  for  a  child  at  its  baptism.  (See 
God-FcUher.) 

GoDERicH,  Frederic  Robinson,  lord 
viscount,  premier  of  England  for  a  short 
time  after  the  deatli  of  Cannmg,  enter- 
tnl  parliament,  in  1807,  as  member  for 
Ril)on,  and  continued  to  sit  in  the  house 
of  commons  till  he  was  raised  to  tlie  peer- 
age.    He  was  never  distinguished  for 


veiy  Ivilliant  powers.  He  spoke  seldoio, 
but  with  vi^r,  knowledge,  and  good 
sense.  His  speeches  were  perspicuous, 
logical  and  animated.  He  was  Drought 
forward,  in  1812,  by  receiving  the  s^point- 
ment  of  vice-president  of  the  board  of 
trade.  His  introduction  of  the  com  bill, 
in  1815,  was  attended  with  some  disturb- 
ance, during  which  his  house  was 
mobbed  and  pillaged.  He  was  appointed 
chancellor  or  the  exchequer  in  IcSS,  and, 
in  1824,  proposed  reductions  in  the  duties 
on  wine  and  spirits,  wool  and  silk,  and 
the  assessed  articles  in  general.  Li  the 
following  year,  he  exposed  himself  to 
much  ridicule  by  his  boasts  of  the  succ^s 
of  his  operations,  and  vainly  predicted  a 
6ur])lus  revenue.  On  the  elevatum  of 
Canning  to  the  premiership  (1827],  3ir. 
Robinson  was  made  secretaiy  of  the  cok>- 
nies,  and  raised  to  the  peerage,  and  thus 
had  the  difficult  task  of  delending  the 
new  muiistry  in  the  house  of  lords.  The 
death  of  Mr.  Canning,  in  August  of  the 
same  year,  placed  lord  Goderich  at  the 
bead  of  tiie  cabmet,  with  the  nost  of 
first  lord  of  die  treasury.  But  lord  Gode- 
rich felt  himself  unable  to  stand  againsi 
the  powerfril  opposition,  and,  in  Dec^  1827, 
requested  pemussion  to  retire,  but  was  in- 
duced to  remain  in  power,  until  new  ar- 
rangements could  be  made.  Jan.  8, 182S, 
the  cabinet  was  declared  to  be  difisdved, 
and  the  duke  of  Wellington  became  pre- 
mier, as  first  lord  of  the  treasury.  Nov.  ItX 
1830,  the  duke  resigned  his  office,  earl 
Grey(q.  v.)  became  premier,  and  lord  Gode- 
rich secretary  of  the  coloiual  department 
Godfrey  of  Bouii«lox,  bom  about 
the  middle  of  the  11th  century,  at  Bezy, 
in  the  Walloon  Brabant,  near  Nivelk, 
was  the  son  of  Eustace  II,  count  of 
Boulogne  and  Lens.  In  1076,  he  suc- 
ceeded his  uncle,  Godfrey  the  Hunch- 
backed, duke  of  Lower  Lorraine,  in  the 
duchy  of  Bouillon.  He  served  frdthfully 
and  valiandy,  under  the  empercM-  Hea- 
ly  IV,  in  Germanv  and  ludy.  Tliat 
prince  was  indebted  principally  to  him 
for  the  victory  over  Rodolph,  duke  of 
Suabia ;  and  he  displayed  heroic  courage 
at  the  siege  of  Rome.  The  feme  of  his 
exploits  procured  him,  in  1005^  Ins  elec^ 
tion  as  one  of  the  principal  commanders 
of  the  crusade.  (See  Crusadea.)  Eariy 
in  the  ^ear  1006,  he  commenced  iiis 
march,  in  company  with  his  brothers, 
Eustace  and  Baldwin.  He  forced  the 
emperor  Alexis  Comnenus  to  allow  him 
a  free  passage  to  the  East.  He  promised 
the  emperor  to  resign  to  him  the  terriioiy 
which  be  aboukl  conquer  from  the  ind^ 
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dek,  oir  cooididon  of  his  simplymg  the 
army  with  provieions.  But  Alexia^  du- 
aatimed  that  the  cnisadeni  plundered  the 
enTiroiw  of  ConstantiDople,  did  not  ad- 
here to  Lis  stipulatioiia.  Godfrey  took 
Nice,  and^  in  1096,  Antioch.  In  this  last 
ci^,  the  cniaadera  were,  not  lon^  after, 
themselves  besieged.  Being  destitute  of 
provisions,  they  were  reduc^  to  extreme 
necesfflty.  While  they  were  in  this  state, 
a  Provencal  priest,  pretending  that  he  had 
been  &vored  with  a  revekuiony  instructed 
them  where  to  find  the  holy  lonce,  which 
was  accordingly  discovered.  This  our- 
cumstance  inspired  the  crusaders  with 
such  courage,  that  they  repulsed  the 
Turks,  and  gained  a  splendid  victoiy.  In 
the  following  year,  July  19,  Godfrey  toc^ 
Jerusalem  itsei^  after  a  five  weeks'  siege. 
The  infidels  were  indiscriminately  mas- 
sacred, notwithstanding  the  endeavors  of 
Godfi:ey,  whose  mildn<»B  was  equal  to 
his  braveiy,  to  put  a  slop  to  the  slaughter. 
Eight  days  after  the  capture  of  Jerusa- 
lem, the  leaders  of  the  army  elected  him 
king  of  tiie  city  and  the  temtoiy ;  but  the 
nous  Godfi^y  would  not  wear  a  crown  in 
the  place  where  Christ  was  crowned 
with  thorns;  and  he  declined  the 
title,  contenting  himself  with  ^lal  of  < 
and  guardian  qf  the  holy  tepMurt,  The 
sultan  of  Egypt  having  learned,  that  of 
the  300,000  Christians,  who  had  assisted 
in  the  capture  of  Antioch,  only  90,000  now 
survived,  raised  an  army  of  400,000  men, 
fi>r  the  purpose  of  expelling  them  from 
their  new  conquests.  Godfii^y  gave  him 
battle  in  the  plain  of  Ascalon,  on  which 
occasion  100,000  men  were  left  dead  upon 
^e  field.  This  victory  placed  him  in 
possession  of  the  whole  Iioly  Land,  two 
or  three  places  only  excepted.  Godfrey 
now  turned  1^  attention  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  his  newly  established  govern- 
ment. He  appointed  a  patriarch,  munded 
two  cathedral  chapters,  and  built  a  mon- 
astery in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  He 
subsequently  gave  his  new  subjects  a 
code  of  laws,  but  soon  after  died,  July  18, 
1100,  just  a  year  after  the  capture  of  Je- 
lusalem.  He  was  interred  on  mount 
Calvary,  near  the  sepulchre  of  the  Savior. 
TasBo's  beautiftil  epic  poem  sets  the 
character  of  this  great  prince  and  general, 
whom  history  hM  handed  down  to  us  as 
a  pattern  of  piety,  bravery,  and  all  prince- 
ly virtues,  in  a  just  light 

CrOOFRET  OP  STRASBURfl^  One  of  the 
most  distmguished  of  the  okl  German 
poets,  was  probably  bom  in  Strasburg, 
out  at  any  rate  lived  there.  He  was  no^ 
like  OKMt  of  the  Mamuingen  (minstrels) 


ofhisa^,«  noble.  He  lived  in  the  most 
fiourishmg  period  of  the  German  chival- 
nc  poetry,  at  the  end  of  the  12th  century 
and  begmning  of  the  19th.  Besides 
iruaiy  lays  in  the  collection  of  Manesse, 
we  are  indebted  to  him  fi>r  the  great  chiv- 
alric  poem,  TrisUm  vnd  bddt^  derived 
from  the  lefpends  of  the  round  table,  fipom 
a  Welsh  oncinal,  but  possessmg  as  much 
originality  of  character  as  any  other  Get^ 
man  classical  work.  For  grace,  loveli- 
ness, and  vivacity  of  description,  richness 
of  coloring,  and  melody  of  veraficatioiL 
the  work  of  Godfiney  stands  alone  in  old 
German  literature,  and  a  soft  and  almost 
elegiac  strain  of  sentiment  pervades  his 
poetry.  The  best  editicHi  is  that  of  F.  H. 
von  der  Hagen  (with  the  continuadons  of 
Ulric  of  Turheim,  and  Henry  of  Friburg^ 
&cA  at  Breslau,  1623,  in  two  volumes. 

GoDFRET,  Thomas,  the  inventor  of  the 
quadrant  conotmonly  called  Hadkjfs,  was 
bora,  and  pursued  the  trade  of  a  glazier, 
in  Philadelphia.  Having  acci£ntal^ 
met  with  a  mathematicaf  book,  he  b^ 
came  so  delighted  with  the  study,  that, 
by  his  own  unaided  industry,  he  soon 
inade  himself  master  of  the  treatise,  and 
of  every  other  English  work  of  the  kind 
that  he  could  procure,  and  afterwards  ac- 
quired a  tolerable  proficiency  in  Latin,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  peruse  the  mathemati- 
cal works  in  that  language.  Anxious  to 
read  sir  Isaac  Newton's  Prmeipiiif  he 
went  to  James  Logan,  secretary  of  the 
commonwealth,  who  then  enjoyed  a  great 
reputation  as  a  mathematicBan,  and  re- 
quested him  to  lend  him  the  work.  ]!&. 
Logan  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  God- 
firey  before,  but,  after  some  conversation, 
bade  him  welcome  to  that  or  any  other 
book  he  possessed.  Not  long  aftmvards 
(in  1790),  Godfiney  communicated  to  Lo- 

Ki  the  improvement  he  had  made  in 
vis's  quadrant,  by  which  Logon  was  so 
much  struck,  that,  in  May,  1/32,  he  ad- 
dressed a  letter,  on  the  subject,  to  doctor 
Edmund  Halley,  hi  England,  m  which  he 
described  fully  the  construction  and  uses 
of  Godfiey*^  instrument  In  the  same 
year,  Godfrey  himself  also  prepared  an 
account  of  his  invention,  addressed  to  the 
rojral  society  of  London ;  but  it  was  not 
then  transmitted,  fitom  the  expectation 
which  he  entertained  of  the  efiect  of  the 
letter  to  Halley.  No  notice,  however, 
was  taken  of  it  by  that  aovanf,  and,  after 
an  interval  of  a  year  and  a  hal^  Logan  re- 
solved to  have  the  matter  sutonitted  imi- 
mediately  to  the  royal  society.  For  this 
purpose,  he  transmitted  a  copy  of  the 
letter,  together  with  the  paper  of  Godfi«y, 
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toMr.PMerCoIiiiisoii,an  emiiieiit  botanSat 
and  member  of  the  society,  engaging  him 
10  lay  them  before  that  body.  This  was 
acoordin^ly  done;  but  Mr.  Hodlev,  the 
vice-president  of  the  society,  had  aheady 
presented  them  a  paper,  dated  May  IsL 
1731,  containing  a  full  description  and 
roAMmofe  of  a  reflecting  quadrant  of  the 
same  character,  which  ne  claimed  as  his 
invention,  and  the  paper  was  inserted  in 
the  volume  of  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions for  that  yeac.  Thus  there  were  two 
daimants  to  the  invention  of  the  instru- 
ment ;  but  it  was  decided  that  they  both 
wereenthled  to  the  honor  of  it,  and  the 
society  sent  to  Godfiey,  as  a  reward, 
household  furniture  to  the  value  of  £200, 
instead  of  money,  on  account  of  his  hab- 
its of  intemperance.  Th«  instrument  has 
gone  by  the  name  of  HadUy^s,  but  it 
Niould  rather  be  caUed  (rod/raf*s,  for  the 
.  American  may  certainly  be  cfeemed  its 
first  discoverer,  although  the  idea  of  it 
may  have  also  been  ongmal  in  the  mind 
of  Hadlev.  Time  enough,  however,  in- 
tervened between  the  period  of  Godfrey^s 
discovery  and  that  of  the  presentation  of 
Hadley's  paper  to  the  royal  society, 
for  the  latter  to  have  received  some  ac- 
count of  the  instnmient  Mr.  Godfirey 
died  in  December,  1749.  Doctor  Frank- 
lin says  of  him,  *^  Among  the  first  mem- 
bers of  our  junto  was  Thomas  Godfirey,  a 
self-taught  madiematician,  great  in  his 
way,  and  afterwards  inventor  of  what  is 
now  called  Hadkift  quadrant.  But  he 
knew  little  out  of  his  way,  and  was  not  a 
pleasing  companion,  as,  like  most  great 
mathematicians  1  have  met  with,  he  ex- 
pected univerBal  precision  in  eveiy  thing 
said,  and  was  forever  denyinff  or  distin- 
guishing upon  trifles,  to  the  &turbance 
of  all  conversation.  I  continued  to 
board  with  Godfrey,  who  lived  in  part  of 
my  house,  with  his  wife  and  children,  and 
had  one  side  of  the  shop  for  his  glazier's 
business,  though  he  woriced  little,  being 
always  absoib^  in  mathematics." 

GoDFRET,  Thomas,  junion  the  son  of 
the  foregoing,  and  a  poet  of  some  merit, 
was  bom  m  Philadelphia,  in  173a  Dis- 
liking the  drudgeiy  of  a  mechanical  oc- 
cupation, he  abandoned  the  trade  of  his 
father,  as  well  as  the  art  of  watchmaking, 
to  which  he  had  been  apprenticed,  and 
obtained  a  lieutenancy  in  the  provincial 
troops  raised,  in  1758,  for  an  expedition 
against  fort  Du  Quesne.  This  station  he 
retained  until  the  forces  were  disbanded. 
He  then  established  himself  as  a  factor  in 
North  Carolina,  where  he  died,  three 
yean  afterwardis,  August  3,  1763^  in  the 


STtfa  year  of  bis  age,  in  eonBeqnieiice  of 
violent  ezerciBe  on  a  very  warm  day. 
Littie  attention  was  paid  to  Mr.  Godfrey^ 
education,  but  he  was  ever  aideait  in  oe 
puisuit  of  knowledce,  and  became  ex- 
ceedingly well  versed  in  the  vroxks  of  die 
Eng^  poefa.  ifis  own  poetical  takaass 
were  early  manifested  by  his  publications 
in  the  American  Magapne,  printed  m 
Philadelphia.  His  {mncipel  poon  is  the 
Court  or  Fancy ;  and,  among  his  rudot 
pieces,  his  Epistle  fit>m  Fort  H^uy  may 
oe  cited  with  eulogy.  Some  of  his  pastor- 
als and  elegies  possess  also  a  degree  of 
beauty.  But  he  is  principally  distmgnish- 
ed  as  the  author  of  the  first  American 
drama.  This  production  is  called  J%t 
Prince  of  Parthiaj  a  tragedy,  which,  with 
various  defects,  hassome  redeeming  nieiits;. 
After  his  death,  his  poems  were  collected, 
and,  in  1765,  were  pubKsbed  in  Philadel- 
phia, preceded  by  a  critical  review  of 
them,  by  doctor  Smith,  and  a  biography  of 
the  author,  by  his  friend  Nathaniel  Ktbbs, 

GoDFBST,  sir  Edmundbuiy ;  a  ma^ 
trate  who  was  active  in  the  discoveiy  of 
the  popish  plot  He  was  soon  after 
found  dead,  pierced  with  his  own  sworl 
His  death  was  imputed  to  the  reeentnwut 
of  the  papists,  and  tberefbre  his  remains 
were  buned  with  great  pomp.  He  died 
October  17, 167a 

GooivA.    (See  Coverdry.) 

GrODBCAir,  doctor  Jchn  D.,  an  emiaeDt 
American  lecturer  and  writer,  was  bom  at 
Annapolis,  in  Maryland,  and,  hiaving  iost  his 
parents  at  an  eariy  age,  was  bound  apprea- 
tice  to  a  printer  in  -Baltimore.  Disliking 
his  business,  he  abandoned  it  after  a  few 
years,  and,  in  the  autumn  of  1813,  entered 
as  a  sailor  boy,  on  board  the  flotiBa  sta- 
tioned in  Chesapeake  bay.  At  the  end  of 
the  war,  when  atiout  15,  be  commenced  the 
stud^  of  medicme.  He  then  remored  to 
Balnmore,  where  he  prosecuted  his  smdies 
with  such  success,  in  the  ofilce  of  an  emi- 
nent physician,  that  he  vras  chosen  to  fill 
the  place  of  his  preceptor,  who  was  pn>- 
fessor  of  anatomy  in  the  university  of 
Maryland^  whilst  the  latter  was  disabled  by 
rackness  nom  attending  to  his  dutiesL  H& 
lectures  gave  so  much  pleasure  to  those 
who  heara  him,  that  strong  symptams  of 
rernt  were  manifested  when  he  was 
obliged  to  relin<|ui8h  the  staticn«  He 
afterwards  was  mduced  to  remove  to 
Cincinnati,  on  the  Ohio,  by  an  ofi^  of 
tiie  chair  of  anatomy,  in  a  medical  school 
which  was  about  to  be  estabfiahed  in  that 
town.  But  as  the  school  did  not  succeed, 
he  returned,  after  a  year,  and  setded  in 
Philadelphia,  as  a  physiciBn  and  privats 
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teacher  of  mtBtomy)  and^  fiw  Bome  tum, 
aflosted  in  editing  doctor  Chapman's 
Medical  JoumaL  It  was  about  this 
time  that  he  pubhshed  his  popular  Natu- 
ral Hifltoiy  of  American  Quadrupeds,  in 
three  volumes  octavo.  Having  been  so- 
licited to  accept  the  professorBhip  of  ana^> 
omy  in  Rutgers'  Medical  CoUece,  at  New 
Yorlc,  he  removed  thither ;  and  at  last  his 
afiairs  assumed  a  prosperous  aspect  He 
acquired  an  leztenave  practice  as  a  sur- 
geon, and  the  college  flourished ;  but  in 
the  midst  of  his  second  course  of  lectures, 
a  severe  cold  settled  on  his  lungs,  accom- 
panied by  a  copious  hemoniu^  which 
obliged  him  to  relinquish  his  punuits. 
After  bavins  visited  Santa  Cruz,  without 
pennanent  benefit  to  bis  health,  he  remov- 
ed, in  1829,  to  Philadelphia,  where  he 
died,  Apiil  17,  1890,  in  the  a2d  year  of 
his  age.  Thou^  doctor  Godman's  early 
education  had  Men  greatly  neglected,  yet, 
bf  his  indefttigable  industiy,  he  made 
lumself  master  of  Latin,  French  and 
German,  besides  acquiring  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  Greek,  Italian  and  Spanish. 
His  learning,  as  a  physician  and  natural- 
ist, was  very  extensive,  and  there  were 
few  subjects  of  general  literature  in 
which  he  wasnotvrell  veraed.  Among 
other  pursuitB,  to  which  he  turned  his  at- 
tention, was  the  study  of  ancient  coimL  of 
which  he  acquired  a  critical  knowled^ 
Natural  histoiy,  however,  wbb  his  fitvonte 
pursuit,  and  it  is  as  a  naturalist  that  he 
has  left  behind  him  the  greatest  reputa- 
tion. His  American  Natural  History,  and 
his  Rambles  of  a  Naturalist,  are  woiks  of 
high  merit  As  a  teacher  of  anotom  v,  he 
vras  excelled  by  none.  Doctor  Godman 
possessed  a  retentive  memonr,  unwearied 
mdustry,  neat  quickness  of  perception, 
and  remaikable  power  of  concentrating 
all  the  eneigies  of  his  mind  upon  any 
given  subject  He  was  of  an  enthusiastic 
temperament,  and  his  thirst  for  knowledge 
WBB  never  warisfied.  Some  of  his  poetii^Ll 
efiiisions  indicate  a  chaste  and  vivid  im- 
agination. His  social  and  moral  quali- 
ties were  as  worthy  of  eulogy  as  his  mtel- 
lectual,  and  he  died  a  sincere  and  ardent 
Christian.  His  countenance  was  remarit- 
My  fine.  The  articles  on  natural  histo- 
ry, in  this  woik,  to  the  end  of  the  letter  C, 
were  communicated  by  him. 

GoDOLPHiN,  Sidney,  earl  of  Godolphin, 
began  a  career  of  pontics  at  an  eariy  age, 
under  Charies  II,  and  was  one  of  those 
who  voted  for  the  exclusion  of  the  duke 
of  York  fix>m  the  throne,  in  1^  not- 
withstanding which,  he  continued  in  office 
'  after  the  aocessbn  of  James  IL    On  the 


flight  of.  that  monarch,  and  vHiile  the 
country  was  yet  in  suspense,  Godolphin 
voted  for  a  regency,  yet  was,  after  the 
settlemeiit  of  me  crown  on  William  and 
MaxjT)  made  a  treasuiy  commisBioiMr. 
Duxmg  the  reign  of  Anne,  he  was  appointed 
lord  high  treasurer  of  England,  and,  m  1704, 
became  a  knight  companion  of  the  ga^• 
ter.  In  1706,  he  was  made  earl  of  G^ 
dolphin,  and,  four  yean  afterwards,  vras 
obhged  to  retire  mm  ofilce.  His  death 
took  place  in  1712. 

Godot,  don  Manuel  de ;  duke  of  Alcu- 
dia,  prince  of  peace  (prtnope  deUa  paz), 
fiivonte  of  king  Charles  IV  of  Spain; 
bom  1764,  at  Badijoz.  When  young,  be 
was  only  a  poor  nobleman,  who  sang 
well,  played  on  the  guitar,  and  was  di»- 
tinguished  by  a  tall,  himdsome  figure.  He 
accompanied  his  elder  brother,  don  Luis 
Godoy,  to  Madrid,  and  soon  entered  the 
body  ffuard  of  the  king.  The  master  of. 
an  orainary  entertained  him  for  a  year, 
and  received  his  payment  for  his  board  . 
and  lodging  in  singing  and  playing.  The 
same  accomplishments  gained  his  brother 
the  acquaintance  of  an  attendabt  of  the 
queen,  who  recommended  him  to  her 
mistress.  The  queen  learned  fiom  him, 
that  his  brother  sang  and  played  still  bet- 
ter, and  don  ManiMl  was  summoned  to, 
her  presence.  The  king  also  heard  him, 
and  was  delighted  with  the  style  of  his 
performance.  Godoy  now  became  a  fik- 
vorite  at  court  Here  bis  handsome  per- 
son, easy  and  agreeable  conveisation,  to- 
gether with  his  rare  talent  for  intrigue, 
procured  him,  m  quick  succession,  the 
following  posts.  In  1788,  he  was  anad- 
iuttmt;  m  1791,  adjutan^general  of  the 
body  guard,  and  grand  cross  of  the  order 
of  Cbaries  III ;  m  1793,  lieutenant-gen- 
eral, duke  of  Alcudia,  major  of  the  body 
guard,  premier  in  the  place  of  Aranda, 
and  Imieht  of  the  order  of  the  golden 
fleece;  bi8tly,in  1795,  as  a  reward  for  his 
metended  services  in  making  peace  with 
France,  he  was  created  prince  of  peace 
{mittcipe  deUa  paz\  and  grandee  of  the 
first  closB,  and  prosented  with  an  estate 
that  gave  him  an  income  of  50,000  dollan. 
He  signed,  August  19,  1796,  at  St  Ude- 
fbnso,  an  alliance,  defensive  and  ofiensive, 
vrith  the  French  republic.  He  married, 
in  September,  1797,  donna  Maria  Theresia 
of  Bourbon,  a  daughter  of  the  infimt  don 
Luis,  brother  of  king  Charles  UL  In 
1798,  he  rengned  his  post  of  prime  min- 
ister, but  was,  in  the  same  year,  appointed 
gtnerel-m-chief  of  the  Spanish  foroes. 
e  commanded,  in  1801,  the  army  sent 
against  Portugal,  and  signed  the  treaQ^  of 
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BacmoK,  by  which  he  obtuned, 
to  a  previotti  Meret 


of  the90,00Q,000  of  fif«o€a»  to  be  paid  br 
the  prinoe  of  Bnzil.     By  a  deeree  or 
Ootober  1, 1804,  he  was  made  feneralW- 
mo  of  the  Spaniah  militaiy  and  naval 
Ibrce,  kepia  faody  guard  of  190  men,  and 
hia  income  was  inereaaed  by  the  addition 
of  100,000  piHtrea.    A  new  decree,  in 
1807,  bestowed  on  Iiim  the  tide  of  htgh- 
neia,  and  imlimiled  power  over  the  whole 
monarchy.    It   was  not  long,  however, 
before  he  fell  fiom  his  proud  elevation, 
through  the  influence  or  various  causes, 
partly  fyniga  and  pardy  domeatic    The 
power  of  Napoleon  had  raiaed  his  suspi- 
cion; and,  in  1806^  a  abort  time  betoro 
the  war  with   Pruaaia,  he  thou|fat  the 
time  had  arrived  to  break  the  might  of 
France.    He  called  the  nation  to  arms; 
and,  although  he  did  not  avow  the  object 
.of  his  prepoiations,  and,  after  the  unfor- 
tunate turn  of  the  war  with  Prussia,  pre- 
tended to  have  been  providing  against 
danger  from  the  Barbery  states,  yet  Na- 
pomn  had  seen  throuffh  his  design,  and, 
from   that  tooment,  determined   to  de- 
throne the   Bourixms  m   Spam.     (See 
«%^pm  tmce  1806.)    In  the  meantime,  the 
hatred  of  the  people  against  the  overbear- 
ing ftvorito  was  ezcit«l  to  the  highest  de- 
gree.    Godoy  saw,  too  late,  the  ab^ 
rii  before  his  feet     The  insuirection 
Aranjuez  (March   18,  1608)  baffled 
hia  plan  of  fleemg  to  America  with  the 
royal  fiunihr.    To  eacape  the  fury  of  the 
populace,  me  prince  of  peace  concealed 
nimaelf  in  a  fofl  of  hia  houae,  but  was 
diacovered,  roughly  handled,  and  woukl 
have  loet  hia  life,  if'^tbe  prinoe  of  Asmrias 
had  not  exerted  himself  to  save  him,  at 
the  inatance  of  the  long  and  queen,  on 
condition  that  he  should  w  tried.  Theim- 
portam  occutrencea  atBayonne,  however, 
mtervened.     Napoleon,  who  wished  to 
employ  the  influence  of  the  prince  of 
peace  with  Charlea  IV,  procured  his  re- 
lease fiiom  prison,  and  summoned  him  to 
Bayonne,  where  he   arrived   April   96, 
1808,  and  became  the  moving  spring  of 
eveiy  thinff  done  by  the  king  and  the 
<|ueen  of  Spain.    Since  that  time,  be  has 
lived  in  France,  and,  sdll  later,  in  Rome, 
where  he  enjoyed  the  favor  of  the  king 
and  queen,  until  the  death  of  bodi  (Janu- 
ary, 1819).    When  he  was  sick,  in  1816, 
the  queen  herself  mused  him.    Though 
he  has  lost  his  property  m  Spain,  his  m- 
come  was,  in  1816,  estimated  at  5,000,000 
of  piastres.     He  poflsessed   the  richest 
coUection  of  paintuigs  in  all  Spain.    His 
house  was  the  most  sfjlendid  and  elegant 


ifo  has  a  daocfater,  the  dndkess  of  Aki^- 
dia,  by  hia  wife,  who  has  reroaised  in  To- 
ledo, with  her  mother,  a  descendaiit  of 
the  frmily  ^  Sallafariga.    The  chaiacter 
of  this  man  has   bean    repreaeoted   aa 
wone  than  it  really  ia,  through  the  hatred 
of  the  Spaniards,    llie  foHowing  is  one 
of  the  many  aneedoiea  told  of  hmk    An 
okl  officer,  of  the  name  of  Tudo,  aought, 
for  more  than  aix  moncha,  to  obtain  an 
audienee  of  the  prince.    At  laat  be  adnd 
for  it  through  hia  daughter.    Immediaiely 
both  were  admitled,aod  the  fhdier  reeeiv* 
ed  the  place  of  {(ovemor,  in  Buen4tetiro^ 
whither  the   prmee  frequently  vrem  to 
visit  the  daughter,  Josephine  l^ido.    Bbt 
captivated  him  so  much,  that  he  is  aaid  to 
have  married  her  aecretfy.    The  qaeea 
heraelf^  according  to  the  atoiy,  kimr  of 
it;  but  no  cme  dared  to  aay  any  things  in 
the  preaence  of  the  king,  to  disparage  ttm 
prince.     Hia  enemiee^  acquainted  widi 
the  fiust,  urged  the  mairiafpe  of  the  pvinee 
with  the  daughter  of  the  mfrmt  don  Lo^ 
then  15  years  old.    Josaphme,  accoiding 
to  report,  heard  of  the  nupciaJs  oidy  die 
evening  before  thCT  took  place.    Sl^  m 
into  the  palace,  and  entered  the  apaitment 
of  the  prmce,  exclaiming,  '^He  ia  my  hus- 
band, the  fiitfaer  of  my  children !    I  caD 
upon  God  and  man  for  juatioe !"    Godoy 
fled  through  the  garden.    The  unfoitn- 
nato  woman  swooned,  and  vraa  canied 
hack  to  her  own  house.     After  a  ftw 
daya,  however,  a  reconciliation  took  place, 
and  the  prince  persuaded  her,  that  he  had 
been  obliged  to  obey  the  otden  of  the 
king.    The  prince*  is  said  to  have  two 
aonsalsoby  a  lady,  v^o^  through  his  influ- 
ence, was  made  countess  of  CasteUo  FieL 
Godoy,  during  the  period  of  hia  power, 
frequently  opposed  the  influence  of  the 
cleigy,  and  endeavored  to  carry  into  eaa- 
cution  several  good  plans;  for  instance^ 
the  establishment  of  schools  on  the  sys- 
tem of  Pestalozzi.    He  set  several  prisoo- 
ers  of  the  iuijuisition  at  liberty,  and  de- 
stroyed the  mmutes  of  their  tiiakL    fie  k 
now  hvin^  'in  Rome.     He  blames  no- 
body, and  IS  silent  about  hia  enemies.  He 
is  cmlv  heard  to  repeat,  that  he  baa  not 
shed  bk)od.    The  pope  lately  prevailed 
on  him  to  exchange  the  title  of  prkiu 
of  peace  for  that  of  prmee  of  Faonmo, 
toe  former  being  dinj^eeable  to  die  king 
of  Spain.    Hia  brodier,  don  Luis,  died,  in 
1801,  captain-^eneral  of  Estremadura. 

GonwiN,  Autiy,  better  known  by  her 
maiden  name  of  WMoneertfi,  a  writer 
of  considerable,  but  eccentric  aenius^  was 
bom  in  or  near  London,  in  1759.  Her 
parents,  whoee  circumstaaoea  were  hnm-> 
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bloy  ftUvwHPAB  muovod  to  ft  fem  nsar 
Beveriejy  in  Yoriuhire,  where  she  attend- 
ed a  day  schooL  In  her  %kh  year,  ahe 
set  up  a  school,  m  conjuDctkm  with  her 
Hten,  with  whom  die  removed  to  New* 
incCon-Green,  and  wrote  a  pamphlet,  en* 
titfed  Thoughts  on  the  Education  of 
DaughierB.  She  was  aubaequently  em- 
ployed, for  aome  time,  as-  soveraeaB  in 
the  fiunily  of  an  Irish  nobleman ;  after 
which  ahe  produced  Maiy,  a  Fiction; 
Orij^nal  Letters  from  Real  Life,  and  the 
Female  Reader,  8he  was  one  of  the  first 
X0  answer  Bur^e^  Reflections  on  the 
French  Revolution,  which  answer  was 
followed  by  her  celebrated  Vindication  of 
the  Rights  of  Women.  The  eccentricity 
of  her  theory  was  equalled  by  the  sincu- 
larity  of  her  practice,  which  led  her  mst 
into  the  indulgence  of  a  romantic,  but 
fiuideas  attachment  to  Mr.  Fuseli,  the 
painter,  although  a  mairied  man,  and  to 
<me  more  intimate  with  an  American,  of 
die  name  of  Imlay,  whose  deseition 
caused  her  to  attempt  suicide.  This  ar- 
dent passion,  like  the  former,  was,  how- 
ever, overcome  by  a  succeeding  one,  the 
object  of  which  was  Mr.  Godwin,  author 
of  Political  Justice,  ^us.  As  the  bonds 
of  wedlock  were  deemed  a  species  of 
slavery  in  her  theot^,  it  was  only  to  le^ti- 
matize  the  fordicoming  firuils  of  the  union, 
that  a  marriage  between  the  patties  took 
place.  She  cued  in  childbed,  after  being 
delivered  of  a  dauflfater,  in  August,  17^ 
Mr.  Godwin  publidbed  her  lile.  The  his- 
toiy  of  this  woman,  of  strong  but  undis- 
^pUned  poweiB  and  passions,  does  little 
to  advance  the  credit  cf  the  theoiy  on 
iN^iich  she  acted.  Besides  die  woiks 
aboye  mentioned,  Mrs.  Godwin  published 
a  Moral  and  Historical  View  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  Letters  fiom  Norway. 

Godwin,  William,  aon  of  a  dissenting 
minister,  in  England,  was  himself  destin- 
ed for  the  same  profession ;  studied  at  the 
dissenting  college  at  Hoxion,  near  Lon- 
don, where  he  vras  five  years  under  the 
tuition  of  doctor  Rees  and  doctor  Kippis. 
He  entered  the  dissenting  church,  in  tnSf 
and  preached  near  London,  whence  he  re- 
moved to  takecbane  of  a  congregation  at 
Stowmaritet,  in  Simfolk.  He  adopted  the 
opinions  of  Calvin.  In  1783,  he  removed 
to  London,  resolving  to  trust  to  literature 
Ibr  a  subsistence.  His  first  publication 
was  Sketches  of  Histoiy,  in  six  Sermons 
(1784).  He  is  said  to  have  had  the  con- 
ducting of  the  New  Annual  Register.  A 
sketch,  which  he  wrote  for  the  Register, 
he  enlarged,  and  published  under  the  title 
of  The  Political  Events  of  the  United 
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Previaeaa  *>  wmk  of  eoBeiderable  meif^ 
Mr.  Godwin  was,  in  1783;  a  siriodyoiw 
tiiodoz  dissenting  divine;  but,  in  179^ 
we  find  him  appear  as  the  author  of  P^ 
litical  Justice,  m  which  he  incukaDed 
some  doctrines^  both  6n  relijrion  and  pon- 
tics, which  cave  great  offence.  This 
woriL  placed  him  at  the  head  of  a  new 
sect,  which  was,  hovrever,  not  venr  nu- 
merous, nor  did  it  last  long.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Godwin  himself  helped  much  to  destroy 
it,  b^  recanting^  in  a  second  edition,  many 
of  his  firstprinciplea.  In  1794,  his  novel 
of  Caleb  W  illiams  came  finom  the  presa-^ 
a  work  of  veiy  considerable  merit,  birt 
open  to  many  objectiona.  In  1796,  he 
published  a  vohime  of  miscellaneous 
essays,  under  the  title  of  the  Inquirer. 
Both  hisgreat  woiks  soon  reached  a  third 
edition.  Mr.  Godwin,  in  his  Political 
Justice,  had  spoken  much  against  the 
roaniage  state ;  iNit,  in  1797,  he  became  the 
husband  of  die  celebrated  Maiy  Wooi- 
stonecraft.  {S»  (he  pncedmg  aiide.) 
She  died  soon  after  the  marriage,  and  he 
published  her  memoiie— «  work  which 
exposed  the  lady  and  her  biographer  to 
much  censure.  In  1799,  he  published 
St  Leon,  a  Tale  of  the  Sixteenth  Centu- 


ly,  had  no  better  success.  In 
18(fi,  he  published  Thoughts  on  Doctor 
Parr's  Spital  Sermon,  being  a  Reply  to  the 
Attacks  of  Doctor  Pair,  Mr.  Mackintoah 
and  others.  In  1803,  appeared  his  Hia- 
tory  of  the  Life  and  Age  of  Geofftey 
Chaucer,  3  vols.,  4to.  In  this  worlc,  Mr. 
Godwin  has  borrowed  much  f]X)m  Stowe's 
Survey  of  London,  but  has  contrived 
to  ffive  us  a  most  entertaining  account 
of  me  manneiB  and  customs  of  Chaucei'^ 
age.  After  die  loss  of  his  firat  m^ 
he  married  again.  He  has  written  many 
books  for  the  uistruction  of  children,  un- 
der the  name  of  Edward  Baldwin^  eMiMre. 
His  other  acknowledfled  wcvks  are.  Fleet- 
wood, or  the  new  Man  of  Feelinff,  a 
novel  (1805);  an  Essay  on  Sepulchres 
(1809) ;  the  Lives  of  EMward  and  John 
rhillipe(1815);  Letter  of  Yerax,  on  the 
assumed  Grounds  of  the  Present  War 
(1815) ;  Mandeville,  a  Tale  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Centuiy  (1617) ;  an  attack  on  Mr. 
Malthus's  Theoiy  of  Population,  and  a  His- 
tory of  the  Ck>mmonwealth  (4  vols^  8vo., 
London,  1834-38). 

GotcKiNOK,  Leopold  Frederic  Giinther, 
von,  was  bom  at  Grfiningen,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  HalberstlLdt,  in  174a  He  studied 
law  at   the   univenity    in   HaQe,   and 
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Ifacn,  in  oonjuDctioii  with  hiB  fiiend  and 
eountiyman  Q.  A.  Bflrger,  tried  his  pow- 
en  in  the  an  of  poetiy.  He  afterwaids 
filled  BeveFEd  important  stations  in  the 
PRHsian  service.  He  wrote  son^  epi- 
grams and  epistles,  the  last  of  which,  es- 
pecially, wefe  received  with  universal  ap- 
probation. Besides  many  other  poems, 
which  evince  deep  feeling  and  a  neat 
command  of  language,  his  SoDgs  of  Two 
Loven  {lA/edier  xweier  IMendm),  first  pub- 
lished in  1777,  and  again  in  1779,  pro- 
cured him  the  greatest  reputodon.  His 
poems  were  pubfished  at  Frankfort  (1780 
— 1783),  in  three  volumes.  A  new  edi- 
tion, in  four  rolumes  (enlaned  with  satir- 
ical essays),  appeared  in  1818.  His  prose 
writings  were  published  at  that  place, 
hi  one  volume,  in  1784.  G6cldngk  died 
Febiuaiy  18, 183a 

GUerbss,  John  Joseph,  the  son  of  a 
trader,  was  bom  at  Coblentz,  January  35, 
1776,  and  received  his  education  at  the 
academical  gymnasium  of  his  native  cinr. 
Before  he  was  90  years  of  age,  he  exhib- 
ited his  oratorical  powera  in  clubs  and 
public  meetings.  As  Coblentz  was  the 
chief  place  of  resort  for  the  emigrants, 
from  1789  to  1793,  and  was  much  affect- 
ed by  the  influence  of  the  French  revo- 
lution, G6rrcsDubliriied  a  journal,  which, 
on  account  or  its  impartiality,  obtained 
general  esteem.  To  put  an  end  to  the 
despotism  of  the  French  officers,  and  re- 
move the  uncertainty  which  prevailed 
with  respect  to  the  political  desdnjr  of  the 
countries  on  the  lUune,  the  patriotic  party, 
on  its  left  banks,  resohred  to  petition  for 
tiie union  of  theeeprovinces  with  France. 
In  November,  1799,  G^ires  was  sent  to 
Parifl^  at  the  head  of  a  deputation ;  but, 
as  the  revolution  of  the  18th  of  Bmmaire 
had  commenced,  they  could  not  be  even 
admitted  to  an  audience  of  the  first 
consul  Goires^  tiiereibre,  obtained  their 
recall,  and,  in  a  small  pamphlet,  entitied 
The  Result  of  my  Mission  to  Paris  (Aefu£- 
taU  memer  Senmrng  nodi  PamV  gave  a 
fiuthfiil  account  of  it  to  his  fellow  citi- 
zens. Public  life  had  now  become  disagree- 
able to  him,  and  he  accepted  the  situation 
of  a  teacher  of  natural  history  and  phys- 
ies  in  CoUentz.  Natural  philosophy  was 
his  fevorite  study.  During  this  period,  he 
produced  his  Afihorisms  concerning  Or- 
ganology (Apkontmm  Hber  OrganSogit, 
1803),  Orgauok)gy  (1805),  and  Faitfi  and 
Knowledge  (Glaubt  ymd  Wistm,  1806). 
In  1806,  G6rres  went  to  Heidelberg, 
where  his  interesting  and  anunated  elocu- 
tion procured  him  many  hearers.  While 
in  Heidelbeig,  he  studied   the   Peraian 


language,  his  knowled^  of  wlneh  is  dih 
playied  in  his  Mythological  History  of  the 
Asiatic  Worid  (AMe^^cscMcUe  ier  An- 
atiichm  ^e2e),and  h»Bookof  the  Hemes 
of  Iran  (HMoAwk  dkt  bm^y  In  1807 
M)peared  his  DetUdtm  FoOaMckr. 
The  turn  which  the  war  in  Ruaaia  took, 
revived  the  hopes  of  G6nneB.  A  periodical 
publication,  for  the  pinpose  ai  aronsiiig  die 
Crermans,  especially  in  the  ooontries  on 
the  Rhine,  which  had  fer  many  yean 
been  attached  to  France,  appeared  im- 
portant In  February,  1814,  tbereAre^ 
appeared  the  Mercury  of  the  Bhine— audi 
a  paper  as  had  never  befers  been  aaen  in 
Germany.  Its  strong  and  peenfiar  ka- 
guage,  its  patriotic  senthnenti^  ila  clear 
elucidation  of  the  most  weighty  qneatioBa 
FBlatiug  to  the  politics  of  the  day  and  the 
history  of  the  times^  exerted  such  a  de- 
cided influence  upon  pubKe  opimen,  tiist 
even  the  French  called  the  Mercury  *  la 
ecn^t^me  pidnanc^  (the  fifth  power)^  and 
the  En^lioi  uapeni  gave  almost  an  entiie 
translation  or  every  number.  This  paper 
was  prohibited  in  February,  1816l  At 
this  time,  Gones  went  again,  with  hia 
fiunily,  to  Heidelberg,  in  order  lo  ami 
himeelif  of  the  treasures  of  foimer  tioMi^ 
which  had  been  brought  from  Rome.  At 
a  huer  date,  he  remove  to  Gobknts,  aad^ 
during  the  acarcitf  of  1817,  was  veiy 
active  at  the  head  of  an  asaocialaon  of 
citizens.  Gdrres  had  already  rendeved 
himself  obnozioiii^  by  d^win|p  im  a  peti- 
tion, expressive  of  the  wishes  dT  the  psof- 


mces  on  the  Rhine  behuigiiig  tt^  1 
in  the  name  of  the  city  of  CoUeols, 
where,  in  consequence  of  a  pohlicatiaB 
entitled  Germany  and  the  Revolution 
(IkvUMmdwi^  dk  RevduHom,  1819), hi 
which  he  censured  the  peraecmkp  sf  the 
liberal  party  in  Germany,  he  was  aboot 
to  be  arrested  and  ccnducted  to  Old  Fab- 
sia,  in  opposition  to  an  express  law  of  die 
Code  Nafioleon,  which  atiO  ptefvaib  oa 
the  Rhine.  But  Gdirea  fied  to  Fmee, 
wliere  he  fi>und  protecti<Mi  on  conditicB, 
as  he  was  piven  to  understsiid,  ^at  hera- 
mained  quiet  He  remained  in  Strasburg 
until  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Betty  pmil 
in  the  power  of  the  French  ministen  to  con- 
fine all  euspidous  posansaccoidiiig  to  their 
pleasure ;  a  power  which,  being  contiafy 
to  the  French  constitution,  so  disgusted 
Gorres,  that  he  went  to  Switzeriand, 
where  the  libraries  of  St  GaD,  Schaffhan- 
sen  and  Zfirich,  fimiiahed  him  with  means 
fi)r  his  historical  invesligatioDa.  In  1821 
were  published,  at  Stnttmt,  his  Ekirope 
and  the  Revolution,  aiid  On  the  AAin 
of  the  Provinces  of  the  Rhine,  and  my 
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own  Conoerna  (6%  SatktnderRh^wpnvinr 
ten  und  in  tiene^  .^r^gvIcjgfehAeiC)— writingB 
which  foond  their  admiren  as  well  as 
dieir  enemies.  They  were  prohibked  in 
Vttrious  parts  of  Germaiiy— a  trouble 
which  might  well  have  been  spared,  as 
the  mystical  language  which  pervades 
'  Gdrres*  works  deters  most  people  from 
reading  them  through.  Conceming  his 
last  publication,  The  Holy  Alliance  and 
the  Nadons,  considered  with  Reference  to 
the  Congress  of  Verona,  we  mustpaas  the 
same  judgment  Crorres,  in  18^,  was 
living  at  rankfort  on  the  Maine. 

GfiBETz,  George  Henry,  baron,  of  an  an- 
cient family,  privy  counsellor  to  duke 
Chrisdan  Augustus  of  Holstein,  joined 
Charles  XH  at  Stralsund,  on  his  return 
fit>m  TufHoy*  His  activity  and  intelli- 
gence induced  Charles  to  take  him  into 
his  service,  and  he  was  soon  placed  at  the 
head  of  afiairs.  The  desperate  state  of 
Sweden  seemed  only  to  render  his  pro- 
jects for  its  rescue  more  vast,  and  bis  ac- 
tivity more  unabating.  (See  CharUa  XIL) 
His  policy  grasped  at  all  possible  resources, 
and  he  endeavored,  b^  the  active  prose- 
cution of  war,  tj  obtam  fiiyoroble  condi- 
tions of  peace.  The  impoverished  con- 
dition of  the  country  left  the  goyemment 
without  resources,  and  he  endeavored  to 
create  a  fictitious  capital,  by  giving  to  a 
copper  currency  the  nominal  yalue  of  sil- 
Ter,and  pledging  the  &ith  of  the  govern- 
ment for  its  redemption.  His  negotiations 
with  Russia  had  almost  reached  a  happy 
termination,  when  Charles,  encourased 
by  new  hopes,  invaded  Norway.  But 
scarcely  had  Charles  fallen  before  Fred- 
ericksball  (Dec.  11,  1718),  when  the  for- 
eun  minister  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  hatred 
of  the  nobility  and  of  the  successor  to 
the  throne.  He  was  arrested,  and  accused 
c£  having  prejudiced  the  king  against  the 
senate,  and  all  his  colleagues;  of  having 
induced  him  to  undertake  ruinous  enter- 
prises, especially  the  unfortunate  expedi- 
tion into  Norway  ;  of  having  put  ba4  coin 
into  circulation,  and  of  having  misman- 
aged the  sums  intrusted  to  him.  He  was 
condemned  and  beheaded,  with<Hit  a 
hearing,  Feb.  38, 1719.  Gortz  composed 
his  own  epitaph  ;  namely,  Mors  regis, 
fdt9  tn  rejg^em,  tti  man  mea  (The  king's 
death,  and  my  fidelity  towards  the  king,  is 
the  cause  of  my  deatl^).  He  died  with 
fiimness.  He  was  a  statesman  of  distin- 
guished talent,  but  unscrupulous  in  the 
choice  of  means  for  effecting  his  ends. 
(See  Voltaire's  lAfe  of  Chcaita  XII) 

GosTHE,  John  Wolfizanff  yon;  bom 
August  38,  1749,  at  Frai&ibit  on   the 


Maine,  where  his  finher,  a  doctor  of  law 
and  imperial  counsellor,  was  highly  re- 
spected. G6the,  the  greatest  modem 
poet  of  Germany,  has  described  his 
own  life,  in  which,  with  a  master  hand, 
he  unfolds  the  secret  springs  of  the 
human  character,  and  gives  us  the  key 
to  the  most  important  periods  of  his 
li^  and  consequently  to  the  produc- 
tions b]^  which  they  were  req[)ectiyehr 
distinguished.  Gothe's  fadier  was  an  ad- 
mirer of  the  fine  arts,  and  suirounded  by 
pictureis,  which  early  developed,  in  the 
son,  the  nice  discrimination  and  the  ac- 
tive observation  for  which  he  is  remarka- 
ble. The  seven  years'  war  broke  out 
when  Gothe  was  eight  years  old^  and 
count  de  Thorane,  lieutenant  du  roi  of  tlie 
French  army  in  Germany,  was  quartered 
in  the  house  of  Ins  fiither.  The  count, 
who  was  a  man  of  taste,  doon  cave  em- 
plojrment  to  the  artists  of  Frankfort 
Young  Grothe  was  often  present  at  the 
conversa^ons  of  the  count  with  the  artists 
respecting  the  pkuis  of  pictures,  the  way 
of  executing  them,  &c.  These  conver- 
sations had  a  great  influence  upon  the 
mind  of  the  young  poet  The  count  was 
fond  of  him,  and  allowed  him  to  take 
part  freely  in  the  conversations ;  and  some 
pictures,  relating  to  the  story  of  Joseph, 
were  actually  pamted  from  his  suffges- 
tions.  At  the  same  time,  he  learned  the 
French  language  practically,  and  a  French 
company,  men  perfonning  in  Frankfoit, 
awakened  his  taste  for  dnuuatic  perform- 
ances. Drawing,  music,  natural  science, 
the  elements  of  jurisprudence,  and  the 
lan^ages,  occupied  him  alternately.  To 
assist  his  progress  in  the  languages,  he 
formed  the  plan  of  a  novel,  in  whioh 
seven  brothers  and  sisters  correspond  with 
each  other  m  different  languages.  The 
youngest  of  these  fictitious  persons  used 
Jewish-Gemian,  which  leu  G6the  to 
study  a  litde  Hebrew,  in  which  he  never, 
indeed,  became  a  great  adept,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  had  an  influence  oh  him  in 
his  childliood,  and  may  have  had  a  ten- 
dency to  encourage  his  inclination  to 
Oriental  poetry  m  his  later  years.  By 
his  study  of  Hebrew,  Gothe  became  more 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  Old  Tes- 
tainent,  and  the  Histoiy  of  Joseph  was 
his  first  poetical  work.  His  love  for  spec- 
tacles attracted  his  attention  to  a  puppet 
show,  and  in  the  beginning  of  liis  fri&dm 
MnsUr  he  undoubtedly  took  fit>m  his 
own  life  the  motives  of  Meister's  love  for 
puppet  shows,  which  he  dwells  upon  in 
a  way  not  very  palatable  to  the  taste  of 
foreigners.    Gi&tbe  very  early  fell  in  love> 
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ndfMoAeD  bappem  in  the  caM  of  bojs 
of  an  ardent  tempenunent,  with  a  giri 
jnuch  older  than  himael^  wbo»  of  ooune, 
treated  him  like  a  child.  Her  name  was 
Marsaret,  the  name  which  G6the  after- 
wards  gave  to  the  namnm  of  FauaL 
11u>u|^  he  was  then  amere  bo^,  hie  pas- 
sion  was  so  violent  as  to  depnve  him  of 
Bleep  and  appetite,  so  thai  he  feU  serious- 
ly ack.  mth  retunung  health,  he  ac- 
quired a  finner  chancier,  and  ^vplied 
himself  with  mors  zeal  to  his  preparation 
for  the  univerrim  He  went  to  Leipsicy 
where  Ckmsched  sdll  lived;  but  Emesii 
and  Gellert  chieflj  attracted  his  at- 
tention. The  young  Doet  did  not  follow 
any  regular  course  or  studies.  His  mind 
was  always  actiye,  but  the  subiects  oi  his 
study  were  regulated  by  his  feehnga. 
German  poetiy  was  then  in  a  critiod 
stale.  It  was  generally  felt,  that  the 
old  bombastic  manner  must  be  shaken  of^ 
keSan  poetry  could  make  any  impoitant 
progreaa.  Preciaion  and  conciseness  were 
then  the  great  ^ienflEemto,  end  Gdthe  soon 
learned  to  feel  their  importance.  The 
Engliah  poets  were  now  miitaled,  instead 
of  me  French,  who  had  previously  been 
servilely  copied.  He  began  at  this  pe- 
riod, "iniat  he  practised  throughout  his 
Ufe,  to  imbody  in  a  poem,  or  m  a  poeti- 
cal form,  whatever  delifjhted  or  gneved, 
pleased  or  displeased  hun;  in  a  word, 
whatever  occupied  his  mind  intensely; 
and  no  one,  perhaps,  was  ever  more  m 
need  of  such  an  exercise,  as  his  nature 
continually  hunied  him  from  one  ex- 
treme to  anodier.  Several  dramatic 
|>ieces  were  projected  by  him  at  this  pe- 
riod, when  he  fint  realized  the  immense 
difierence  between  the  ferm  and  the  sub- 
stance of  religion,  law,  morals,  in  short, 
of  all  the  great  subjects  which  most  deep- 
ly affect  the  well-being  of  man.  The 
ine  arts  were  not  neptected,  and  he  zeal- 
ously studied  the  mst  authors  on  this 
subject  He  always  had  a  taste  for 
drawinff,  and,  while  at  Leipsic,  also  at- 
tempted engiaving.  Improper  diet  and 
other  causes  now  brougbt  on  a  disease, 
from  wliich  he  had  hardly  recovered, 
when  he  left  Leipaic,  in  176B.  His  health 
was  much  irapau^  and^  on  his  return 
home,  he  was  aftecticmately  nursed  by  a 
lady  named  von  Klettenberg,and  hisconver- 
sations  and  correspondence  with  her  were 
the  origin  of  jBeAemrfniMe  etner  sMnm 
Sede  in  his  MeitUr.  At  the  same  time, 
this  connexion  led  him  to  die  study  of 
nivstieo-alchemical  books  (the  traces  of 
which  are  so  apparent  in  Faust),  and 
also  to  chemistiy.    He  was  also  led,  by 


the  raadin|  of  several  r^^ous  wwks,lD 
construct  fer  himself  a  stxange  theoki|p- 
csl  system,  of  which  New  Platonism  was 
the  groundwoik.  He  subsequently  went 
to  the  univerrity  of  Strasbuig,  to  punue 
the  study  of  law,  according  to  the  wish 
of  his  fiuher,  but  gave,  in  met,  more  at- 
tention to  the  study  of  chemistry  and  anat- 
omy than  to  that  of  law.  At  Strubui]|^ 
he  became  aoqusinted  vrith  Herder  (q.  v.) 
— a  decisive  circumstance  in  his  Hie. 
Herder  made  him  more  acquainted  with 
the  Italian  school  of  the  fine  aits,  and  m- 
spired  his  mind  with  views  of  poetiy 
more  congenial  to  his  character  than  any 
which  he  had  hitherto  conceived.  White 
here,  in  the  immediate  presence  of  the 
renowned  minster  of  Stra^bmif,  Gothe 
wrote  a  short  treatise  on  Gothic  architec- 
ture. The  treatise  contains  some  views 
which  he  afterwards  abandoned.  Here^ 
on  French  ground,  and  so  near  te  the 
confines  of  the  French  language,  he 
ahook  off  all  his  predisposition  for  the 
French  character.  In  1771,  he  took  the 
degree  of  doctor  d  juiifl|Nrudenoe,  and 
wrote  a  disseatation  on  a  legal  suliject 
He  then  went  to  Wetzlar,  where  he 
found,  in  his  own  love  fer  a  betrothed 
lady,  and  in  the  fiite  of  a  younc  man 
named  Jerusalem,  the  subjecte  for  bis 
Werihar.  The  attention  of  the  public  was 
first  attracted  to  him  by  his  Gdtt  (public 
ed  1773).  Werihitr  appeared  in  1774 
November  7,  1775^  he  went  to  Weimar, 
on  the  invitation  of  the  duke  of  Saxe- 
Weimar,  who  had  just  begun  his  reign. 
In  1776,  he  was  made  privy-counsdur 
of  legation,  with  a  seat  and  vote  in  the 
privy-counciL  He  made  a  journey  to 
Switzeriand  in  the  same  year,  with  the 
prince.  In  1782,  he  was  made  mesident 
of  the  chamber,  and  ennobled.  In  1786^ 
he  made  a  journey  to  Italy,  where  he  re- 
mained two  years,  visited  Sicily,  and  re- 
mained a  lon(^  time  in  Rome.  In  1798) 
he  followed  his  prince  during  the  cam- 
paign in  Champajsne.  He  vrss  after- 
waras  created  mmister ;  received,  in  1807, 
the  order  of  Alezander-Newsky  fiom 
Alexander  of  Rusaa,  and  the  gnnd  cron 
of  the  legion  of  honor  fixxn  rfapoleoo ; 
and  lives  at  present  retired  from  affiii^ 
and  devoted  to  the  study  of  nature,  and 
to  literary  labors. 

If  we  survey  the  variety  of  the  pro- 
ductions d  this  great  man,  not  only  in  afl 
branches  of  poetiy,  but  also  in  natuial 
science,  we  cannot  help  admiring  the  ac- 
tivity and  the  vemtility  of  his  gemus— his 
Vidmti^uiiy  ss  the  German  phrase  is. 
His  gemus  8{>pearB  most  wondedul,  if 
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we  throw  afflaace  at  what  (Seraian litera- 
ture was  when  he  found,  and  what  it  is 
now  that  he  is  leaving  it,  and  iiow  it  has 
been  aiiected  by  him.  Gdtbe  was  bom 
at  a  period  when  the  modem  Qennan 
literature  was  &r  from  having  acquired 
independence  and  consistency ;  and,  in  the 
different  periods  of  his  Kfe,  it  is  easy  to 
discover  the  influence  at  one  time  of 
French  literature,,  at  another  of  classic 
literature,  &c ;  but  these  influences,  though 
suflicient  to  destroy  the  vigor  and  energy 
of  many  a  genius,  rather  served  to  devei- 
ope  his  powers  tnore  fully.  It  cannot  be 
denied,  however,  that  even  be  has  some- 
times been  led  astray,  as,  for  instance,  in 
his  polished  and  cold  Eugenie,  But  in 
what  branch  has  G6the  most  excelled.' 
Is  it  the  epic  ?  He  has  enriched  German 
literature  with  some  of  the  most  popular 
epic  productions ;  but  his  epic  descriptions 
cannot  rival  the  best  descriptive  composi- 
tions of  English  literature  (which  may  be 
partly  accounted  for  from  the  character 
of  the  two  languag^) ;  nor  are  the  con- 
ceptions of  his  epics  of  the  highest 
cliaracter.  Is  it  the  drama?  He  has 
inoduced  some  beautiful  dramas,  and 
bis  Iphigenia,  justly  called,  by  A.  W. 
Schlegel,  em  Michgeamig  aer  Grie- 
cAen,  will  always  be  considered  as  a  mas- 
terpiece; but,  generally  speaking,  his 
dramas  do  not  give  us  dcetches  of  great, 
important,  or  interesting  characters,  nor 
the  picture  of  a  great  action — ^the  two 
cfaier  points  of  dramatic  poetiy ;  and  he 
stands,  in  this  respect,  very  far  below 
Shakspeore.  Nay,  he  does  not  even  do 
justice  to  historical  characters,  as  his  Eg- 
mont  shows.  Is  it  didactic  poetiy?  He  has 
written  several  didactic  poems,  but  he 
cannot  be  said  to  have  excelled  in  this 
branch.  Is  it  the  novel?  He  has  pre- 
sented German  literature  with  some  nov- 
els, which  will  always  rank  among  the 
best;  but  Iheir  excellence,  of  which  we 
shall  presently  speak,  is  not  in  the  plot, 
nor  particularly  in  tlie  characters  describ- 
ed. In  short,  what  is  the  prominent  fea- 
ture of  Gotbe's  excellence?  We  think 
Gothe  must  be  called,  preeminently,  the 
poet  of  pkilosophf.  It  is  the  philosophy 
of  life  and  or  individual  character,  per- 
vading his  woijks,  which  places  them 
among  the  first  ever  produced.  Hence 
he  has  been  able  to  devote  his  ]K)wers  to 
all  forms  of  poetry ;  for  the  drama  was  not 
to  him  what  it  was  to  Shakspeare,  nor 
the  epic  what  it  was  to  lAriosto.  We  do  not 
say  tiiat  his  conceptions  are  in  no  degree 
affected  by  the  dress  in  which  they  are 
clothed,  but  that  the  form  of  poetic  com- 
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pontbn,  which  he  at  any  time  adopts,  re- 
mains with  liim  more  a  matter  of  form 
than  with  those  who  are  preeminent  in 
any  particular  branch.  Hence  his  great- 
est production  is  his  Faust,  empliatically  a 
philosophicui  poem,  which  will  long  re- 
main unrivalled;  for  it  is  the  best  of 
Gdthe's  productions  in  a  department  for 
which  he  seems  to  have  be«n  bom.  His 
beautiful  songs  and  shorter  poems,  elegies^ 
distichs,  &C.,  have  the  same  peculiar 
character;  for  though  many  or  most  of 
them  cannot  be  called  preeminently 
philosophical,  yet  they  are  all  tin^  with 
the  profound  reflecuons  of  his  philosophi- 
cal mind,  and  continually  remind  us  of 
the  deep  wells,  from  wliich  our  griefs  and 
joys,  fears  and  hopes,  spring.  The  cir- 
cumstance, that  there  is  in  Germany  no 
national  life,  that  no  grand  ideas  affect  the 
whole  mass  with  a  common  unpulse,  tliot 
there  ore  few  historical  recollections 
which  are  sources  of  a  common  pride  to 
the  whole  nation — aU  this  had  a  j^reat 
influence  on  G6the.  It  was  one  of  the 
reasons  of  his  universality,  and  olso  tne 
reason  that  his  cenius  directed  itself  to 
the  delineation  of  the  character  of  the  in- 
dividual man,  considered  apart  from  tlie 
influences  which  act  so  strongly  upon  the 
mind  in  communities  more  stronsly  im- 
bued with  a  common  spurit  In  this 
respect,  he  resembles  not  a  Htde  the  poets 
ana  wise  men  of  the  East,  who,  unaer  a 
despotism  which  crashes  freedom  of  ac- 
tion, concentrate  their  thoughts  o^  the  in- 
ward man.*  It  is  this  state  of  his  coun- 
try, also,  to  which  we  must  ascribe  the 
want  of^  we  might  call  it,  manUnesa  in 
Gr6the's  poetry,  a  characteristic  which 
distinguisnes  many,  of  the  British  bards. 
G<khe,  we  repeat  it,  is  the  most  universal 
poet ;  thoroughly  modem  in  some  of  his 
inimitable  songs,  in  which  he  gives  vent 
to  the  tenderest  emotions  of  the  heart 
with  a  sincerity  at  times  almost  childlike ; 
whilst,  in  other  productions,  he  exhibits 
the  spirit  of  ancient  literature  to  a  degree 
*  Tlie  want  of  a  national  spirit  in  Gathe  ap- 
pears in  the  29th  epigram,  in  his  Eyierammt, 
vemdigf  1790,  which  ends  with  the  following 
lines  : 

•"  A^  ejn  athxiir  Tbient  ArtMJkf  M  *r  JHrJAncfta/r  fMA  .• 

DeuUtk  zu  tdnhen.    Und  m>  verdbrb  'mA  unHucUiAer  Diehttr 

In  Jan  tdUaektaUn  Staff  leidtrnun  Lelen  und  JOmtt.'* 

The  language  which  Gothe  thus  decries^  and  the 
literature  contained  in  it,  are  almost  all  which  the 
Germans  have  to  remind  them  of  their  being 
one  nation.  Great  chaoj^es  must  take  place  be- 
fore a  German  poet  can  sinsN  with  genume  spirit, 
of  liberty  and  patriotism.  The  aruficial  exnibi- 
tions  of  feeling  ou  these  subjects,  which  We  wit- 
ness at  present,  remind  us  of  the  imitations  of 
Grecian  temples  in  modem  gardens :  the  fann  of 
a  temple  is  tuere,  but  without  the  deity  to  adorQ. 
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which  prohably  no  modem  poetof  anj 
nation  has  reached,  as  the  resemblance  » 
not  merely  in  the  form,  but  in  the  veiy 
conception  of  the  ideas.  The  service 
which  Gothe  has  done  to  the  Gennan 
language  is  immense ;  he  has  elevated  it, 
and  used  it  with  that  ease  and  freedom, 
with  which  genius  always  handles  its  ma- 
terial. The  clearness  and  simplicity  of 
his  prose  st^le  make  it  the  best  model 
for  the  iimtation  of  his  countrymen. 
Gdthe  has  received  an  honor,  of  which, 
perhaps,  no  poet  before  hhn  can  boast 
Several  professors  in  Gennan  universities 
have  already,  during  the  lifo  of  the  au- 
thor, lectured  on  various  poems  of  his, 
whilst  several  authors  have  written  com- 
mentaries and  treatises  on  his  produc- 
tions. If  the  Germans  have  often  been 
reproached  with  ingratitude  towards  their 
creat  men,  they  cannot  be  charged  with 
u  in  regard  to  G^the.  They  have  show- 
ed the  greatest  enthusiasm  for  him  in  all 
periods  of  his  life.  It  may,  perhaps,  be 
nid,  with  truth,  that  the  deficiency  of 
G6the's  productions  in  great  national 
ideas,  such  as  we  find  in  the  poets  of 
Other  countries,  is  partly  owing  to  his 
having  passed  a  great  portion  of  his 
lifo  at  the  court  of  a  petty  prince.  But 
Btill  his  whole  organization  has  fitted  him 
to  be  the  observer  of  individual  and  of 
social  lifo  in  the  worid  around  him.  His 
mind  has  no  historical  cast,  and  neither 
the  piojpreBB  of  mankind  in  difibrent 
Btages  of  society,  nor  the  great  characters 
who  have  appeared  as  representatives  of 
these  sta{[cs,  seem  to  have  excited  a 
powerful  interest  in  him.  So,  too,  his 
own  age  seems  to  have  passed  by  him 
without  exciting  in  him  that  interest  for 
either  of  the  great  contending  parties, 
which  is  so  strongin  minds  of  a  different 
mould  Gdthe's  FarbenUhrt  (Doctrine  of 
Colors),  and  Beiir6ge  zur  Mxturwissen'^ 
tchcfi  iiberfunwt,  insouondn  zur  Morpho- 
fogie,  display  bis  activity  in  the  study  of 
nature.  He  still  continues  to  write  on 
the  fine  arts,  and  on  natural  philosophy  in 
the  most  various  departments ;  and  no  lifo 
has  ever  been  spent  in  greater  activity  of 
mind,  and  more  universal  power  of  ob- 
servation and  production.  G6the  is, 
moreover,  of  a  most  amiable  disposition. 
His  popularity  appears  firom  the  fol- 
lowing anecdotes— The  wife  of  a  Silesian 
weaver,  being  obliged  to  go  to  Saxony, 
and  hearing  that  she  had  travelled  (on 
foot^  more  than  half  the  distance  to 
Gdtne's  residence,  whose  w<Hrks  she  had 
read  with  the  liveliest  interest,  continued 
her  journey  to  Weimar  for  the  sake  of 


seeing  him.  G6the  declaim  that  the  true 
character  of  his  works  had  never  been 
better  understood  than  by  this  wonas. 
He  gave  her  his  portrait  The  interest- 
ing correspcNKlence  between  Grdthe  and 
Scniller  has  been  recently  published. 
^  GoETZ  VON  BERUcmifosN.    (See  Ber- 

GoEz  Joseph  Francis,  liaron  o(  a  cel- 
ebrated painter,  was  bom  Feb.  5!8,  175l> 
at  Hermannstadt,  in  Transvlvania,  where 
his  fhther  was  lieutenant-colonel  of  a  gsr- 
rison.  He  was  employed  in  VicDna  in 
the  department  of  justice.  His  Idsure 
was  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  arts.  In 
1784,  he  published  his  series  of  160  etch- 
ings illustrative  of  the  pasdons.  At  the 
same  time  appeared  his  Extrcites  tPhh 
agination  it  a^fkrtns  OaracUreg  d  fhrmes 
Avimnne»— a  series  of  prints,  r^iieseptmg 
chiefly  rural  scenes  illustrative  if  charac- 
ter. In  1787,  Goez  received  an  invintion 
ftom  the  empress  Catharine  II,  to  aecooi- 
pany  Forster,  as  draughtsman,  on  a  vovage 
round  the  worid ;  but  the  project  was  aban- 
doned on  account  of  the  war  with  Turkey. 
In  January,  1791,  he  was  ordered  to  leave 
Munich,  on  soapicion  of  beirig  connected 
vrith  the  order  or  the  illuminati.  He  redred 
to  Ratisbon,  where  he  died  in  1815.  The 
works  of  this  artist  are  generally  esteeiiKd. 

GoFFE,  William,  one  of  the  regicides 
in  the  time  of  the  £nfflish  revolution,  and 
a  major-eeneral  under  CromweJ],  kft 
England  before  the  restoration,  in  compa- 
ny with  general  Whalley,  and  arrived  at 
Ik}ston  in  June,  1060.  They  were  re- 
ceived kindly  by  ffovemor  Endicott,  and 
resided  at  Cambridge  tiU  February,  1661» 
when  the  intelligence  reached  them  that 
they  were  not  included  in  the  act  of  in- 
demni^.  They  then  removed  to  New 
Haven,  and  were  concealed  by  the  prin- 
cinal  inhabitants.  They  afterwards  re- 
sided for  some  time  on  West  Rock,  and 
in  the  neighboring  towns.  But  in  1661^ 
thev  removed  to  Hadley,  Massachusetts^ 
and  remained  concealed  15  or  16  years,  in 
the  house  of  the  reverend  Mr.  RusseL 
When  the  Indians  attacked  the  town,  in 
1675,  and  threw  the  inhabitants,  who  were 
assembled  for  public  worship,  into  the 
utmost  confusion,  Goffo,  who  was  entirely 
unknown  to  them,  white  with  age,  of  a 
commanding  aspect,  and  cloth^  in  an 
unusual  dress,  suddenly  presented  himself 
among  them,  and,  encouraging  them  by 
his  e^ortations,  placed  himself  at  their 
head,  and  by  his  military  skill  secured 
them  the  victory.  The  battle  had  scarce- 
Iv  terminated,  when  he  disappeared ;  and 
the  people,  alike  ignorant  of  the   phice 
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whence  he  caiiie,aiid  of  hiB  ratraat,  re- 
garded him  88  en  aiagel  sent  for  their  deliv- 
erance. He  died  at  Hadley,  it  issuppoaed, 
about  the  year  1679. 

Goo  and  MAeoe^  Ezekiel  predicts  die 
destruction  of  Gog  and  Magog  (c  zxxriii 
and  xxxix),  by  the  Jews,  and  mention  iB 
also  made  of  them  in  Revelation  (c  zz). 
Interpreters  have  ipyen  very  different  ex- 
planations of  these  terms ;  but  thev  gen- 
erally understand  them  to  be  symboucal 
expressions  for  the  heathen  nations  of 
Asia,  or  m(xe  paiticutorly  for  the  Tartan 
or  Mongols;  Magog  is  mentioned  as  the 
second  son  of  Japheth  in  Genesis  (c  x.  2). 

GoooLEs,  in  surgery,  instruments  used 
'for  the  cure  of  squinting,  or  that  distortion 
of  the  eyes  which  occasions  this  disorder. 
They  are  short  conical  tubes,  composed  of 
ivoiy  stained  black,  with  a  thin  plate  of 
the  same  ivory  fixed  in  the  tubes ;  through 
the  centre  of  the  plates  is  a  small  circubr 
hole,  to  transmit  tne  rays  of  light 

Goitre.    (See  ffen,) 

GoLCONDA  (now  called  J^darabad);  a 

Kovince  of  Hindostan,  in  the  Deccan, 
unded  N.  by  Berar,  E.  by  the  Curars, 
8.  bv  the  Mysore  and  the  Camatic,  and 
W.  by  Dowlatabad  and  Bejapour.  It  is 
mtuated  chiefly  between  laL  16°  and  19^ 
N.  Its  andent  name  was  Tellingainaj 
and  it  was  formerlv  a  portion  of  a  very 
extennve  empire,  which  comprised  all  the 
peninsula  from  cape  Comorin  to  the  noith- 
em  extremity  of  Oriasa.  Much  of  the  soil 
is  very  fertile,  and  produces  great  crops  of 
cotton,  rice  and  other  grain ;  also  vines  in 
abundance.  It  has  been  chiefly  celebrated 
for  its  diamond  mines,  the  princijpal  of 
which  are  in  the  neighborhood  or  Raol- 
ocmda  and  Culloor.  S)00  men  were  con- 
Btantiy  employed  in  these  mines,  but  they 
have  ceased  to  be  important,  and  now 
hardly  pay  the  expense  of  working.  This 
country  is  subject  to  the  Nizam.  Having 
long  been  under  a  Mohammedan  govern- 
ment, a  considerable  portion  of  the  inhab- 
itants are  of  that  rehgion ;  the  majority, 
however,  are  Hindoos ;  but  the  people  are 
by  no  means  equal  to  those  of  the  British 
provinces.  Hvderabad  is  the  chief  town. 
GoLCONDA  (called  also  Mamkyl) ;  a  for- 
tress of  Hindostan,  formerly  the  capital 
of  Golconda,  and  the  residence  of  the 
kinps;  5  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Hyderabad. 
This  fortress,  for  extent,  midit  be  called 
a  city,  in  the  middle  of  whicn  rises  a  hill 
like  a  sugar  loaf.  It  is  esteemed  by  the 
natives  impregnable,  but  is  extremefy  hot 
and  unhealthy.  It  is  now  considered  as 
the  citadel  of  Hvderabad,  and  the  repos- 
itoiy  of  the  wealth  of  the  Nizam. 


Gou)  is  the  only  metal  which  has  a 
yellow  cokn^-a  character  by  which  it  is 
at  once  distinguished  firom  all  other  sim- 
ple metallic  bodies.  It  is  the  most  malle- 
able of  the  metals.  It  is  exceedingly  soft 
and  flexible,  but  its  tenaciQr  is  sumciently 
ipreat  to  sustain,  in  a  wire  one  tenth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  500  pounds  weight  with- 
out breaking.  Its  specific  cravinr  is  193. 
In  hardness  it  is  above  lead  and  tm,  bat 
inferior  to  iron,  copper,  pbitina  and  silver. 
Its  lustre  does  not  e^ual  that  of  steel,  plat- 
ina  or  silver,  but  it  snrpesses  the  other 
metals  in  this  respect  It  may  be  exposed 
for  any  lenjith  of^time  to  the  atmoq>here^ 
without  su&ring  the  least  change.  It  is 
also  equally  unalterable  in  the  common 
fire ;  Init  on  being  exposed  to  powerful 
burning  mirrors,  or  to  tne  heat  ofthe  oxy- 
hydroj^  blowpipe,  it  melts,  and  even 
rises  in  vapor.  Uold  is  not  oxidized  or 
dissolved  by  any  of  the  pure  acids.  Its 
only  solvents  are  chlorine  and  nitro-muri- 
atic  acid ;  and,  according  to  sir  H.  Davy, 
the  chlorine  is  the  agent  in>both  casea^ 
since  the  nitro-muriatic  acid  does  not  dis* 
solve  gold,  except  when  it  ^ves  rise  to  tbs 
formation  of  chlorine.  It  is  to  be  infer- 
red, therefore,  that  the  chlorine  unites 
direcdy  with  the  gold,  and  that  the  com- 
pound formed  is  a  chloride  of  gold.  There 
IB  no  inconvenience,  however,  in  regard- 
ing it  as  a  muriate ;  since  religents  act 
upon  it  as  if  it  were  such.  The  gold  is 
precipitated  firom  its  solvent  by  a  great 
number  of  substances.  Lime  and  mag- 
nesia precipitate  it  in  the  form  of  a  yellow- 
ish powder.  Alkalies  exhibit  the  same 
appearance ;  but  an  excess  of  alkali  re- 
dissolves  the  precipitate*  The  precipitate 
of  gold  obtained  by  a  fijced  alkali,  appean 
to  be  a  true  oxide,  and  is  soluble  in  the 
sulphuric,  nitric  and  muriatic  acids ;  fi:om 
which,  however,  it  separates  l^  standing, 
Gallic  acid  precipitates  ^Id  of  a  reddiab 
color,  and  very  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  to 
which  it  communicates  a  fine  blue  color. 
Ammonia  precipitates  the  solution  of  gold 
much  more  readily  than  fixed  alkaliea. 
This  precipitate,  which  is  of  a  yellow- 
iah  brown  color,  possesses  the  proper- 
ty of  detonatinff  with  a  very  consid- 
erable noise,  when  greatly  heated.  It 
is  known  by  the  name  of  fidminaiinf 
goUL  Most  metallic  substances  precipi- 
tate gold  from  its  solution  in  nitro-muiiatic 
acid.  Lead,  iron  and  silver  precipitate  it 
of  a  deep  and  dull  purple  color ;  copper 
and  iron  throw  it  down  in  its  metallic 
state.  A  plate  of  tin,  immersed  in  a  solu- 
tion of  gold,  afiTords  a  puiple  powder,  call- 
ed the  purple  powder  qf  Cownu^  which  ia 
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tued  to  pemt  in  enamd.  Etber,  iMpbtha 
and  eflsential  oils  take  gold  from  its  sot- 
vent,  and  form  liqaora,  which  have  been 
called  /MtoUe  gUcL  The  gold  which  ia 
precipitated  on  the  evaporation  of  tlieae 
nuida,  or  by  the  addition  of  sulphate  of 
iron  to  the  solution  of  gold,  is  of  the  ut- 
most purity.  The  principal  use  of  gold, 
as  is  well  known,  is  in  coinage.  It  has 
been  with  mankind,  from  time  immenio- 
lial,  the  representative  sign  of  every  spe- 
cies of  pro^rty.  Even  oefore  the  art  of 
coining  was  invented,  it  passed  for  money 
in  the  condition  in  wliich  it  was  found  in 
the  earth ;  and  in  tliis  form  it  still  eiuojrs 
a  currency  in  many  parts  of  Africa.  It  is 
rsiely  employed  in  a  state  of  perfect  puri- 
ty, but  is  almost  univeraally  alloyed  with 
copper,  or  with  silver,  in  order  to  increase 
its  hardness.  The  alloy  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver is  found  already  formed  in  nature,  and 
is  that  most  generally  known.  It  is  dis- 
tinguishable firom  that  of  copper,  by  pos- 
sessing a  paler  yellow  than  pure  gold, 
while  the  copper  allov  has  a  color  boitier- 
ing  upon  reddish  yellow.  A  variety  of 
means  are  employed  to  judge  of  the  qual- 
ity of  alloys,  supposed  to  consist  in  part, 
or  principally,  of  gold,  without  resorting  to 
a  regular  analysis.  The  most  common 
of  these  consists  in  the  use  of  the  touch' 
done  (for  the  nature  of  this  substance,  see 
(fuartzy  A  mark  is  made  upon  the  stone 
with  the  allov,  upon  which  a  drop  of 
nitric  acid  is  placed  by  means  of  a  feath- 
er;  if  the  metallic  streak  disappears,  the 
alloy  is  destimte  of  gold ;  if  visible  only  in 
little  points,  at  disumt  intervals,  it  indicates 
a  small  proportion  of  this  metal ;  where- 
as, if  the  continuity  and  density  of  the 
mark  remain  unbroken,  it  evinces  that 
tlie  piece  on  trial  is  pure  gold.  This  test 
is  obviously  founded  upon  Uie  property  pos- 
seased  by  gold  of  being  insoluble  in  nitric 
acid,  while  silver,  copper  and  their  alloys, 
with  zinc,  are  instantly  taken  up  by  this 
solvent  It  requires,  however,  much  prac- 
tice to  determine,with  any  considerable  de- 
gree of  precision,  the  amount  of  gold  pres- 
ent in  alloys  by  means  of  this  test  The 
trial  of  specific  gravity  is  another  mode  of 
ascertaining  the  proportion  of  gold  in  allovs; 
and  it  was  in  this  manner  that  Archimedes 
detected  the  amount  of  silver  in  a  crown 
wliich  was  to  have  been  made  of  pure  gold 
for  Hiero,  kin^  of  Syracuse.  But  tliis 
method  only  gives  approximations,  since 
certain  alloys  are  more,  and  others  less 
dense,  than  the  mean  density  of  the  met- 
als which  compose  them.  In  the  coining 
of  gold,  where  it  La  necessary  to  be  assured 
of  the  purity  of  the  metal,  the  trials  just 


mentioned  are  never  adopted.  If  tfaa 
gold  to  be  made  use  of  appears  to  con- 
tain copper  (which  is  inlemd  from  its 
reddish  tin^l  it  is  made  to  undergo  cu- 
pellation  witu  a  given  quantity  of  pure 
lead ;  hy  which  means  the  copper  quits 
its  union  with  the  gold,  and  umtes  with 
the  lead,  leaving  the  former  by  itacU^  and, 
in  this  way,  the  proportion  of  goU  in  the 
allov  is  ascertained.  If  silver  is  presumed 
to  be  the  alloying  metal,  tlie  operation 
coiuii^ts  in  melting  the  alloy  with  three 
times  its  weight  or  silver,  rolling  tlie  com- 
pound into  thill  sheets,  forming  these  into 
coils,  and  plunging  them  into  nitric  acid, 
slighdy  diluted:  the  olver  is  prompdj 
di^lved,  while  the  gold  remains  una^• 
focted.  This  operation  is  called  quwla-' 
Hotif  and  the  separation  of  the  silver  by 
nitric  acid,  partmg. — ^The  an  of  gilding 
metals  (see  Gilding)  depends  upon  the 
double  property  which  mercury  possesses, 
of  anialgainatine  with  gold,  and  of  be- 
.  comiuff  volatile  by  heat,  and  thus  quittiug 
the  gold,  which  adheres  stronffly  to  the 
metal  upon  wliich  the  mercuri^  amalgam 
has  been  spread.  The  composition  of 
the  amalgam  generally  used,  is  8  parts  of 
mercury  to  one  of  sold.  The  maUeability 
and  extreme  divisvbility  of  gold  are  the 
foundation  of  the  art  of  goU-beatir^ ; 
and  these  two  properties  are  so  remarka- 
ble in  this  art,  that  natural  pliilosopheis 
are  in  the  habit  of  quoting  the  results  it 
furnishes  as  examples  of  the  diviability 
of  matter.  Boyle  has  observed  that  a 
grain  of  gold,  reduced  to  leaves,  will  cova 
a  surface  of  50  square  inches ;  tliat  each 
one  of  these  square  inches  may  be  divid- 
ed into  46,656  other  litde  squares,  and  tha^ 
of  course,  the  entire  amount  of  sur&ce 
derived  from  one  grain  of  cold  is  capable 
of  being  divided  into  2,322^00  parts,  each 
of  which  is  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  In 
consequence  of  the  wonderful  extenaon 
which  the  gold-beater  is  enabled  to  cive 
to  this  precious  metal,  it  is  employedfor 
ornamental  purposes  to  an  extent  which, 
from  its  comparative  scarcity,would  other- 
wise be  impossible.  Thus  it  is  estimated, 
that  on  equestrian  stame,  of  the  natund 
size,  may  be  gilded  with  a  piece  of  gold 
not  exceeding  in  value  $2..50.  The  gild- 
ing of  the  dome  of  the  HuUl  des  Invalids 
at  Paris,  cost  $18,811.  And  in  India, 
where  it  is  common  to  gild  toweis, 
bridges,  gates  and  colossal  idols,  it  is 
known  to  be  attended  with  still  less  ex- 
pense. The  following  is  a  short  account 
of  the  ingenious  art  of  gtdd-heaiing.  The 
gold  used  is  as  pure  as  possible,  and  die 
operation   is   commenced   with    masses 
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weighing  tbout  9  ounces.  These  are 
bei£n  into  plates  6  or  8  inches  long,  by  i 
of  an  inch  wide.  Thej  are  then  passed 
between  steel  roOerSy  till  they  become  Ions 
ribands,  as  thin  as  paper.  Each  one  of 
these  IS  now  cut  mto  150  pieces,  each  of 
which  is  forged  on  an  anyu,  dU  it  is  about 
an  mch  square,  after  which  they  are  weU 
annealed.  Each  of  the  squares  in  this 
state  weighs  6^  gra^and  in  thickness  is 
eauai  to  yt  T  of  an  inch.  The  150  plates 
or  gold,  thus  produced  from  one  mass,  are 
interlaid  with  pieces  of  very  fine  yeUum, 
about  4  inches  square,  and  about  90  vel- 
lum leaves  are  placed  on  the  outrides; 
the  whole  is  thai  put  into  a  case  of  parch- 
ment, over  which  is  dfawn  another  rimilar 
case,  so  that  the  packet  is  kept  ck)se  and 
tight  on  all  sides.  It  is  now  laid  on  a 
smooth  block  of  maiUe,  from  900  to  000 
pounds  m  weight,  and  the  woikman  be- 
gins the  beating  with  a  round-fiboed  ham- 
mer, wdgfaing  16  pounds ;  the  packet  is 
turned,  occarionallv,  upside  down,  and 
beaten  with  strong  but  not  acute  strokes, 
till  the  gold  18  ezt^ed  nearly  to  an  equal- 
ity with  the  vellum  leaves.  The  packet 
is  tiien  taken  to  pieces,  and  each  leaf  of 
gold  is  divided  into  four  with  a  steel 
knife.  The  600  pieces  thus  produced  are 
interlaid  with  pieces  of  animal  membrane, 
from  the  intestmes  of  the  ox,  of  the  same 
dimension  and  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  vellum.  The  besting  is  continued, 
but  with  a  lif^ter  hammer,  called  die 
$hoddering  hammer^  uid  weighing  about 
19  pounds^  dll  the  gold  is  brmight  to  the 
aailie  dimensions  as  the  interpMed  mem- 
brane. It  is  now  again  divided  mto  four,  by 
means  of  a  piece  of  cane,  cut  to  an  edge, 
tfie  leaves  being  bv  this  time  so  light,  iSai 
any  accidental  moisture,  condensing  on  an 
iron  blade,would  cause  them  to  adhere  to  it 
The  9400  leaves  hence  resulting  are  part- 
ed into  three  packets,  with  mterposed 
membrane  as  before^  and  beaten  witn  the 
AniMng,  wgM  hammer,  weighing  about 
10  pounds^  till  they  acquire  an  extent 
equal  to  die  former.  The  packets  are 
now  taken  to  pieces,  and  the  gold  leaves, 
by  means  of  a  cane  instrument  and  the 
breath,  are  lud  flat  on  a  cushion  of  leather, 
and  cut,  one  by  one,  to  an  even  square,!^ 
a  cane  frame;  they  are  iBsdy  laid  in  boolu 
of  95  leaves  each,  die  paper  of  which  is 
previously  smoothed,  and  rubbed  wi^  red 
tiole,  to  prevent  them  from  adhering.  QM 
«p«re,  as  It  is  called,  is  in  foct  only  rilver 
wire  gilt,  and  is  prepared  in  the  following 
manner.  A  solid  cylinder  of  fine  silver, 
'weighing  about  90  pounds,  is  covered 
with  ikdck  leaves  of  gold,  which  are  made 
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applied,  till  the  quantity  of  gold  amounts 
to  lOOjnains  fixr  eveiy  pound  troy  of  sil* 
ver.  This  gik  silver  rod  is  then  dmwn 
succesrively  through  holes  made  in  a 
strong  steel  plate,  till  it  is  reduced  to  the 
size  of  a  thick  quill,  care  being  taken  to 
anneal  it  accurately  after  each  openuioiL 
The  succeeding  -procem  is  similar  to  the 
former,  except  that  a  mixed  metal,  som^ 
wiiat  softer  than  sieel,  is  employed  fixr  the 
drawing  plates,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
Aiding  from  being  shipped  off;  and  no 
further  annealing  is  lequirite  after,  if  it  is 
brought  to  be  as  slender  as  a  crow-quiD. 
When  the  wire  is  spun  as  thin  as  is  neces- 
SBiy,  it  is  wound  on  a  hollow  oof^ier  bob* 
bin,  and  carefiilly  annealed  by  avenrgentie 
heat :  finally,  it  is  passed  tiuough  a  flatting- 
mill,  and  the  process  is  complete.  Ae- 
cordingto  doctor  Halley, 6  feetinlengdi 
of  the  finest  gilt-wire,  bcifore  flatting,  will 
counterpoise  no  more  than  a  grain ;  and 
as  the  gold  is  not  omte  ^^  of  t^  whol&  a 
rinrie  grain  of  gim,  dMis  extended,  will  be 
845.6  feet  k>ng,  and  only  die  milliondi 
part  of  an  inch  in  diieknessr— Tie  oxide 
of  ^Id  is  used  in  stafafing  porcdain,  to 
which  it  communicates  a  color  dififenng 
but  sligfatlf  fimn  copper-red.  For  this 
purpose,  it  IS  precipitated  fiom  its  muriatic 
sohition  by  sulphaie  of  iron,  and  is  fixed 

S  the  oxide  or  Usmuth,  in  the  proportion 
^  to  -^  Buchare the  principal  usea 
of  gold  and  its  oxidb;  for  its  medicinal 
virtues  are  of  too  doubtflil  a  character  to 
deserve  mention.  We  shall  now  pass  to 
the  description  of  the  ores  of  gold,  their 
mode  of  occtirring  in  nature,  and  the 
means  made  use  of  for  obtaining  dils 
metal  horn  them.— JVhfive  gM  m  found 
crystallized  in  the  forms  of  the  octahe- 
dron, the  cube  and  the  dodecahedron,  of 
whidi  the  cube  is  conridered  as  the  pri- 
mary form.  It  also  occun  in  filifinra, 
capillary  and  arborescent  shapes ;  as,  liko- 
wise,  in  leaves  or  membranos  >^  rolled 
masses.  It  ofSm  no  indications  of  inteih- 
nal  structure,  but,  on  beioff  separated  bj 
mechanical  violence,  exhuiits  a  hackly 
fracture.  Its  color  comprises  various 
ahades  of  gold  yellow,  ha  specific  gniF- 
hy  varies  from  14.8  to  19X  It  is  com- 
monly alloyed  by  copper,  silver  and  iron^ 
in  very  small  proportion.  Native  goU 
exists  in  veins  in  primitive  mountains,  but 
not  in  the  greatest  quantity  in  those  which 
are  esteemed  to  be  of  the  oklest  forma- 
tion. Its  immediate  gangue  is  generally 
quartz ;  and  it  is  associated  with  the  ores 
of  silver,  sulphurvt  of  iron,  lead,nickel,  oop- 
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fctfiic,  a  18  oAm  lo  mmuiely  dineni* 
mated,  that  iti  praBonoe  ii  detected  only 
by  pounding  uid  wuhing  the  tocki 
in  which  it  ezialB.  But  natnre  gold  m 
mora  often  found  in  the  auid  of  rvnan^  in 
▼aUeya  and  plaini^  mlo  which  it  has  been 
cntied,  fiom  ita  original  repoaitoriei^  in 
the  ahape  of  larger  or  amaller,  geneially 
fiat  pebbka,  mi^sied  with  quartz.  The 
mountain  of  VoroqMtak,  near  Abrad> 
banya  in  Tianvf hrania,  m  a  remaikable 
inatance  of  a  rock  impragnated  throuffb- 
out  with  a  amall  portion  of  gokL  It  Ebb 
been  worked  to  a  Gonaiderable  extent 
ainoe  the  time  of  the  Romana ;  it  conaiflta 
of  grevwacke  and  porphyry.  In  a  aimi- 
larrock  it  ia  found  in  many  plaoea  alimg 
the  chain  of  the  Alpa,and  in  me  Schlang- 
eahetf  in  Siberia.  But  the  greaieat 
quann^  of  sold  ia  obtained  from  the 
aUuTial  aoila  of  aeveral  iaianda  in  the  In- 
dian ocean,  from  the  southeni,  middle 
and  weatempaiti  of  Africa,  and  from  Bra* 
sil,  Mexico  and  Peru.  The  eanda  of 
•eveial  European  mean,  ako,  aa  the  Dan- 
ube, the  Rhine  and  the  Rhone,  afford 
amall  ({uantitiea  of  gold  ;  and,  of  late 
yean,  it  baa  been  duoorered  in  similar 
aituationa  in  the  U.  Statea,  in  the  CarcH 
Ihiaa  and  Geoqpa.  Theminea  of  North 
Carolina  are  chiefly  wrou^  in  the  three 
rangea  of  countiea  between  Frederic  and 
Chariotte,  which  lie  in  a  direction  about 
N.  £.  and  S.  W.,  corresponding  with  the 
general  line  of  the  coaat  The  moat  lu- 
crative digginga  have  been  made  in  the 
countiea  of  IMbcklenburg  and  Cabarraa  ; 
in  the  ktter,  a  single  lump  of  gold  waa 
found  weighing  38  pound&  The  gold  ia 
not  wholly  obtained  from  alluvion  in  these 
districts,  but  is  occasionally  pursued  in  the 
quartz  rock,  which  abounda  with  cavities, 
often  pertly  filled  with  decompoaed  iron  py- 
litea.  Humboldt  estimatea  the  avere^  pro- 
duct of  gold  per  year  of  South  America  and 
New  Spain,  at  neariy  $11,000,000  ;  while 
£urope  ftiniiahea  annually  about  one 
twelfth  this  amount,  the  greater  part  of 
which  cornea  fiiomthe  mines  of  Hungaiy. 
The  largest  amount  of  gold  from  Georgia 
and  Carolina,  coined  in  any  one  year,  has 
been  about  $330/X)0.  The  metallurgic 
treatment  of  the  orea  of  gold,  where  the 
gold  is  free,  conaiBts  in  submitting  them  to 
the  contact  of  mercury  after  they  have 
been  crushed  and  rendered  ^mo  by  wash- 
ing. The  levigated  ore  and  the  mercury 
are  agitated  together,  until  it  is  conceived 
that  the  amalgamation  is  perfect,  when 
the  compound  is  exposed  to  a  heat  suffi- 
ciently intense  to  volatilize  the  mercury, 
which  is  condensed,  and  recovered  for  auc- 


oearive  operatKHHk  When  gold  ooeuniB^ 
maleiy  minded  with  iioQ  pyiifeea,  the  pra- 
eeas  difien  from  that  deacnbed  above,  onif 
in  that  it  ia  neceaaaiy  to  roaat  the  ore,  in 
order  to  pulverize  it  aufficiently  to  aet  it 
at  liberty. 

OMieaimg.    (See  OoU.) 

OMJ%nad,  The  pM  thread  com- 
monly uaed  in  embroideiy,  cooosis  of 
threads  of  yellow  alk,  covered  by  flattmed 
gih  wire,  cloaely  wound  upon  them  by 


QMIttn.    (SeeGoU.) 

Gold  Coast;  name  given  to  a  coanny 
of  Afiica,  near  the  Atlantic,  about  19v 
leaguea  in  length  ttook  £.  to  W^  between 
the  rivers  An«)bar  and  Volta.  It  contains 
a  variety  of  different  atatea  and  kingdooH^ 
and  recMved  ita  name  from  the  immense 
quantity  of  gold  which  it  producea  Se^ 
end  of  the  European  nanona  bcfe  settle- 
ments here— the  Dutch  at  Eknina,  and 
the  En^iah  at  Cape  Coast  Gaade.  The 
climate  ia  exoeedmriy  hot  fitun  October 
to  March ;  the  rest  of  the  months  are  tob- 
rable.  The  principal  counttwa  en  the 
Gold  Coaat  are  Ancobar,  Azem,  Ana^ 
Commenda,  Fetu.  Sabi.  Adorn,  Acoona, 
AcHL  Acambou,  Labadde,  FaiHin,  Incas^ 
Ban,  Ningo^Sabu  and  Soka 

GoLDxif  Flbbgx.  (See  Jmois  and  Afg^ 

GoLnsN  FuBCB,  Oanxn  or  tbx,  and 
Tm  Thbxx  Gounii  FxatCEs.  (SeedReMi^ 
OoMen.) 

OoLDXN  NvxBXB,  in  cfaranokcy,  a 
number  abowing  what  ^rear  of  the  Jhisb- 
ic,  or  lunar  cvcle,  any  civen  vear  ia,  Ta 
find  the  golden  number,  add  1  to  the 
given  year,  and  divide  the  sum  by  19; 
what  remains  will  be  the  golden  numbov 
unices  0  remain,  for  then  19  ia  the  j 
number.  The  diacovery  (^  the  * 
cycle  exhibited  auch  exienave  ai 
ical  knowledge,  that  it  obtained  ftetX  i 
cess  and  reputation  in  Greece,  maomach 
that  the  order  of  the  period  waa  oigiaved 
inletten  of  sold;  whence  it  acquired  the 
name  of  golden  mtfli&er.    (See  jC^pocA.) 

GoLDXir-RoD  {tdidago)  ia  a  genus  of 
plants,  belonging  to  me  natural  order 
ampontat,  containing  a  great  number  of 
apeciei^  most  of  them  natives  of  NorA 
America,  where  thor  brilliant  yeUow 
flowers  are  very  conapicuoua  in  the  auDim- 
nal  montha,  etpecially  in  the  north-eeslem 
part  of  the  Union.  They  are  perennial, 
chiefly  herbaoeoua,  with  ample,  undivided 
leavea,  and  bear  numeroua  email  flowery 
diqioaed  in  spikes  or  paniclea.  The  florelK 
of  the  ray  are  about  five  in  number,  and 
yeUow,  the  &  Ucdor  excepted,  which 
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has  white  ny«.  The  dried  floweiBof  the 
&  adara^  or  sweet-scented  ffoldeo-rad, 
form  an  agieeable  substitute  for  tea.  In 
Europe,  the  difTerent  species  are  cultiyated 
in  gardens  for  ornament  The  island  of 
St.  Helena  containa  two  species,  which 
attain  the  stature  of  treeS|  and  an  arbo- 
reseent  one  grows  akn  in  New  Zedand. 

Golden  Rulb  ;  the  name  usually  given 
by  arithmeticiaoB  to  the  rule  of  propor- 
tion,  or  rule  of  three,  on  account  of  its 
extensive  usefulness. 

GoLP-FiNCB.    (Seelipic^) 

Gold-Fish  ;  the  trivial  name  of  a  beau- 
tifiil  species  of  eiprwiui^  found  in  the 
firesh  waters  of  Chuia,  and  distinguished 
for  the  splendid  golden  color  of  the  mem- 
brane li^ng  immediately  beneath  the 
scales.  The  CMirtnttf  miretif  of  naturalists 
is  subject  to  the  most  singular  variations 
in  color,  being  at  certain  times  bright 
golden  oran^  and  at  othera  bronze-black 
or  silver;  m  the  latter  stage  of  color, 
It  is  known  as  the  tOver^uh,  A  species 
called  the  tdescope  carpj  fiom  its  sinffular 
forni,  is  distiuffuished  for  the  broai^  ex- 
panded and  foliate  tail,  which  gives  it 
a  veiy  peculiar  appearance.  This  spe- 
cies are  preserved  in  laige  ponds,  where 
they  breed,  and  acquire  a  size  for  greater 
than  those  introduced  into  this  countiy. 
As  an  article  of  food,  they  are  not  used, 
and  are  only  valued  for  their  beauty  and 
fientlenesB.  Thev  are  said  to  be  very  pro- 
fific,  and  are  easily  bred,  requiring  scarcely 
any  forther  attention  than  that  of  chang- 
ing the  water  firequently.  Individuals 
are  sometimes  met  with,  which  want  the 
donsal  fin,  and  others,  which,  by  the  un- 
common dilatation  of  the  eyee,  appear 
very  much  deformed.  The  cvfrinuB  oufu- 
iiif  has  been  said  to  inhabu  the  fresh 
waters  of  North  America ;  but,  in  eveiy 
instance  where  specimens  of  this  fish  have 
been  found  in  our  rivers,  they  have  been 
traced  from  the  fish-ponds  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, where  numbers  of  them  were  kepL 
In  length  thev  rarely  exceed  nine  inches ; 
the  body  is  full,  andsubfusiform;  the  scales 
lai|pe ;  and,  as  in  all  the  species  of  this  di- 
TJSioD,  the  fins  are  without  spinous  rays. 

GoLDONi,  Charles,  the  most  celebrated 
Italian  writer  of  comedies  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, was  bom  at  Venice  in  1707,  where 
his  crandfather,  a  Modenese,  was  a  kind 
of  mrmer-general  of  the  estates  of  the 
duke  of  Maasa  and  Carrara,  lying  within 
the  Venetian  jurisdiction.  Tlie  death  of 
ttie  old  man,  who  was  inclined  to  extrav- 
agance, involved  the  fomily  in  jpecuniary 
embarrassments.  Julius  Goldoni,  our 
poet's  father,  left  Venice,  therefore,  and 


to  Rome.  Bm  wifo,  a  woman  oC 
sreat  vivacity  and  taknt,  remained  widi 
meur  chikbren,  two  boys,  and  devoted  her- 
self exclusively  to  the  education  of  the 
eldest,  whose  eariy  displav  of  intelligence 
made  him  her  favorite.  Tne  lively  Charles 
eariy  showed  a  taste  for  theatrical  repre- 
sentations. He  read  every  dramatical  pro- 
duction of  which  he  could  obtain  ^wsse^ 
■ion,  ecpecially  the  worics  of  the  popular 
comic  poet,  Cicognini,  and,  when  wcmeiy 
eight  yearn  of  age,  ventured  to  sketch  a 
comedy,  which  excited  the  wonder  of  his 
relatives.  Th^  sent  a  eopy  of  it  to  his 
fitther,  who,  in  the  mean  tiAie,  had  become 
aphyncian,  and  practised  his  profession 
at  Perugia.  He  was  delighted  with  the 
genius  displayed  by  his  eldest  son,  and 
felt  anxious  to  have  him  with  himselC 
The  mother  was  obliged  to  consent  Fa- 
ther and  son  now  erected  a  little  social 
theatre.  But,  as  is  well  known,  women 
were  not  then  permitted  to  appear  on  the 
stage  in  the  papal  states.  On  tnis  account, 
our  young  Goldoni  generally  represented 
some  fenoAle  character.  His  fiur  complex- 
ion and  beauty  rendered  him  very  smtabla 
for  these  parts,  and  in  Gi^i's  (q.  v.)  cele- 
brated SordUna  di  Don  PSone,  for  in- 
stance, be  obtained  great  applause.  He 
then  enjoyed  the  instruction  or  the  Jesuits^ 
and  afterwards  pursued  his  studies  at  Ri- 
mini with  the  Dominicans,  The  severity 
and  stricmess  of  his  instructer  induced 
him  to  leave  the  place.  A  troop  of  stroll- 
ing comedians  was  more  Attractive.  He 
saw  females  on  the  stage,  and  was  delighl- 
ed.  The  comedians,  also,  won  his  ejec- 
tions. He  resolved,  therefore,  to  follow 
them  secretly  to  Chiozza,  where  his  na- 
rents  then  resided.  They  pardoned  nis 
foolish  conduct  His  fother  now  destined 
him  for  the  medical  profession,  and  took 
him  occasonally  to  visit  his  patients.  Bui 
Gokloni,  dissatisfied  with  this  study,  ob- 
tained permission  to  study  law  in  Venice. 
Soon  after,  however,  a  relative  procured 
for  him  a  placein  the  papal  college  at  the 
university  of  Pavia.  Here,  therefore,  Gol- 
doni again  found  himself  transferred  to  a 
new  worid.  His  compeera  in  the  collega 
were  principally  young  and  dissipated 
abb^  Goldoni  followed  their  example. 
Jurisprudence  was  treated  as  a  secon- 
dary object,  while  dancing,  horsemanshio^ 
fencing,  music  and  gamUing  were  zeal- 
ously pursued.  Still  xbe  youth,  ea^  for 
knowledge,  did  not  neglect  to  ennch  his 
mind  with  useful  information.  His  poetical 
and  rhetorical  powere  continued  to  un- 
told, and  procured  him  many  fiiends; 
his  satirical  wit,  however,  made  him  die- 
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■giMifalo  to  wtuxf  p6opi0>  Ob  ft 
oocaikxi,  at  the  UMtigiiion  of  eome  per- 
■OM  wfao  alUawawk  bemyad  him,  he 
^notB  a  aatnical  piece,  in  which  many 
Individuakof  iwpeetable  ftmiUea  in  Pavia 
wenridicaM.  He  waii^in  ooDaequence, 
expelled  from  the  college  and  the  city, 
■nd  he  went  to  Chiossa,  lo  aik  pardon 
of  hia  pareota.  Hk  fttber  now  took  him 
to  Udina  (in  Friulr),  where  Goldoni  ap- 
IiAied  himaelf  mofeeanieady  than  in  Pbvia 
to  atudy.  He,  however,  committed  many 
youthml  ibUiefl^  and  on  thia  accomit  was 
serend  timea  obliged  to  change  his  reai- 
denoe,  until  be  became  aecretaiyto  the 
▼ice  chancellor  of  the  criminal  court  in 
Chiozza,  and  afterwarda  accompanied  this 
officer  to  Feltie,  where,  at  the  axe  of  33 
▼can,  he  had  an  appointment,  and  applied 
hin»elf  with  great  zeal  to  hia  official 
dtttiea.  The  theatre  waa  at  thia  time  hia 
only  recreation.  A  tolemUe  troop  of  play- 
eia  performed  in  Fehr&  But  a  theatre 
of  amateuia,  in  the  govenior'a  palace,  in 
which  he  nude  hia  appearance,  waa  atill 
more  attractive  to  him.  He  waa  appoint- 
ed ita  director,  and  not  only  arranged  nro 
operaa  of  Metaataab  for  exhilntion  widiout 
muaic,  but  also  wrote  two  oomediea,  The 
CkK)d  Father  and  The  Smger,  which 
met  with  great  appiauae,  aa  did  also  hia 
peribimance.  Hia  tkther  bad,  in  the  mean 
time,  eetaUiabed  himaelf  aa  a  phyaician  at 
Bagnacatallo,  in  the  delegation  of  Rar 
▼enna,  and  waa  amdoua  that  hia  aon 
ahould  five  whh  hino.  Goldoni  consented. 
But  acaroely  had  he  arrived,  when  his  fk- 
ther  died,  and  left  hia  family  in  embaiTBss- 
ed  circumatancea.  He  now  resolved  to 
apply  himaelf  in  eanieat  to  the  law.  He 
waa  admiued  tothe  practice  of  his  proiea- 
(tei  in  Padua,  and  went  to  aettle  in  Ven- 
ice. He  ibund  but  few  dienta,  however, 
and  waa  oblifled  to  look  out  ibr  other  em- 
ployment m  wrote  little  almanacs,  some 
of  which  were  aucceasfhl,  commenced  an 
opera  (.^malaaonia^  &c.  He  brought 
hmwelf  into  notice  by  the  successilil  issue 
of  a  bw  caae,  in  which  the  firit  advocate 
of  Venice  vras  his  opponent ;  and  things 
would  periiapa  have  aone  well  with  him, 
had  be  not  involved  himaelf  in  new  diffi- 
cuhiea  by  an  unhappy  intrisue.  A  hasty 
promise  of  marriage  brou{^t  on  new  em- 
banaaaments.  He  left  Venice,  and  v^nt 
toMibn.  Hia  opera  (.^siabifofito)  waa  the 
only  propeitjr  which  he  carried  with  him. 
His  hopea  of  making  hia  fortune  by  means 
of  it  in  this  place  were  disappointed.  The 
celebrated  smger  CaHbrelH  received  him 
with  that  haughty  incivility  ao  common  to 
successfiil  playeis ;  and  one  of  the  diiec- 


ton  showed  htm,  in  a  fiiend^  wwf^  Aat 
his  piece  could  not  be  set  to  music  .Dia- 


appointed  in  hia  ezpectationa^  he  btimed 
hs  manuaeript,  not  knowingto  what  he 
shoukl  next  apply  himaeUI   The 


of  the  republic  of  Venice,  hovrever,  took 
him  into  hie  house,  and  the  poet  eompoaed 
his  musical  interiude,  The  Venetian  Gon- 
dolier, which  vraa  vrell  received,  and  wis 
die  first  piece  that  he  pubfiahed.  The 
events  or  the  war  in  Ita^,  in  1733;  inia^ 
rupted  the  labora  of  the  poet,  who  was 
driven  auccesaively  fiom  Crensoaa,  Fis- 
zig^tone  and  Panna,  vraa  laundered  by 
maiBudera,  and  finally  unexpectedly  met 
a  troop  of  comediana  in  VeroBa,  widi 
which  he  returned  to  Venice.  Here  hit 
tragedy,  BeKfartur,  written  at  Ikia  time^ 
obtoined  him  much  reputatioB.  A  aecond 
tragedy,  called  Jtofaawawfe,  frifed;  and 
the  author,  again  phced  in  vneomftvlaMe 
cireumatances^  went  to  Piidua,  widianod>- 
er  company  of  players^  whidi  aneaStj 
performed  no  piecea  but  Uk  Thm  he 
wandered  until  1736;  die  cnnapsnian  of 
atroDing  players,  and  lived  in  a  eandmid 
acene  of  diasipadon  and  intrigue,  oniil  he 
married  the  daughter  of  a  notary  in  Genos, 
and  removed  to  Venice.  Hen  he  fint 
began  to  cultivate  that  dqiaitment  «f 
dramatic  poetry  in  which  he  waa  to  eseei ; 
namely,  descripdon  of  character  and  Ban- 
ners, in  which  he  took  M oiito^  whom  hs 
began  to  studv  about  thia  time,  for  \m 
model  But  die  prevailing  taata  in  fail 
native  countiy  for  maaquea  and  ezlenipcra- 
neous  comedy,  vraa  a  great  obstacle  in  the 
vray  of  hia  deaign  to  refonn  the  theabe  ia 
this  respect,  and  he  <^en  found  hanaelf 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  hafaita  of  die  people 
and  the  pla^ere^  among  whom  the  fo- 
mousbariequin  Sacchi,  and  hia  company, 
were  at  that  time  conapftcuoua  dh  Veneer 
In  1739,  he  was  appointed  Genoeae  conanl 
in  Venice, a  atation  vriiich  he  oeilainlTfiBBd 
with  ability  and  diligence.  It  faroupithim 
litde  or  no  jMofit,  however,  and,  in  1741, 
the  poet  saw  himself  under  the  amiaai^ 
of  again  leaving  Venice  to  aeek  a  aubsielp 
ence  elsewhere.  He  removed  with  bis 
family  to  Bologna,  Modena  and  Rimini, 
and  eompoaed  for  the  company  of  play- 
en  in  that  place.  On  die  waY  to  Posaro, 
he  vraa  robbed  (^  every  thing  by  Auabiu 
bussaia,  and  a  rascally  poabllion  aet  him 
and  his  wife  dovm  on  their  way  in  the 
open  field,  and  drove  off  Gi^doni  ear- 
ned his  wife  through  aev«nsl  atreams  on 
his  back,  and,  in  sfMte  of  all  obstadei^ 
finally  arrived  at  the  Auatrian  bead  qoar- 
tens  where  be  bad  all  bis  bog 
stored  to  him.   He  now  took  the  i 
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of  the  theatre  hi  Rimim,  and,  for  eome 
tune,  lived  in  comfortable  circumstanceSi 
He  then  went  to  Florence  and  Siena, 
where  he  met  with  a  good  reception ;  and 
at  Piaa  he  was  persuaded  by  the  Arcadi- 
anfl^  at  whose  sessions  he  was  present,  to 
return  to  the  practice  of  the  law.  Our 
advocate  had  now  an  extensive  practice. 
Sacchi  heard  of  this  change,  and  requested 
him  to  prepare  a  new  piece.  Goldoni  now 
labored  in  the  night  for  the  stage,  and  in 
the  day  time  attended  to  his  clients,  Sacchi 
for  the  most  part  giving  him  the  subjects 
of  his  pieces.  At  the  same  time,  the  Ar- 
cadians received  him  into  their  society^ 
under  the  name  of  Polisseno  Fegeio. 
Having  sufiered  some  neglect  in  Pisa, 
he  again  lefl  the  law,  and  followed  a 
company  of  players,  who  adopted  him 
as  theatre  poet  to  Mantua.    From  this 

Elaee  he  went  to  Venice,  from  which 
e  had  been  absent  five  years.  Here, 
composing  for  the  theatre  San  ,8ngdo^  he 
b^gan  his  contest  with  the  deep-rooted 
taste  foi*  hariequinades  and  extemporane- 
ous pieces,  and  his  genius  at  length 
brought  about  anew  era  in  the  art  Cares 
and  vexation,  however,  threw  him  upon 
a  sick  bed.  JBy  his  industry,  the  director 
of  the  theatre  bad  been  made  rich,  while 
he  himself  remained  poor;  and  when  he 
deooanded  a  reasonaole  recompense,  he 
obtained  but  the  meajpe  permission  to 
publish  one  volume  of  his  works  every 
year.  StOl  he  remained  fiiithful  to  his 
agreement,  followed  the  company  to  Tu- 
rin, and,  aher  the  expiration  of  his  con- 
tract, joined  the  theatre  San  Luca,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  prepared  a  new  edition 
of  his  woiks  by  subscription,  by  which 
he  bettered  his  circumstances,  while  his 
opponents,  the  advocates  of  the  old  Comr 
mutia  ddr  arU^  found  new  matter  for  cen- 
sure. In  1758,  being  invited  to  the  court 
of  don  Philip,  at  Parma,  he  wrote  some 
operas,  which  were  set  to  music  by  Duni 
and  PiccinL  In  1761,  the  luilian  players 
invited  him  to  Paris,  where  many  of  his 
pieces  met  with  uncommon  applause.  By 
the  influence  of  the  dauphiness,  he  ob- 
tained the  situation  of  reader  and  master 
of  the  Italian  language  to  the  daughters  of 
Louis  XV ;  but,  on  account  of  the  death 
of  the  dauphin,  the  dauphiness,  and  the 
king  of  Poland,  his  employment  and  pen- 
sion were  sucqpended.  At  the  end  of 
three  years,  a  veariy  pension  of  9600  livres 
was  granted  him.  At  the  breaking  out  of 
the  revolution,  the  poet,  now  85  years  of 
age,  lost  his  pennon,  and  the  decree  of 
the  national  convention  of  the  7th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1793,  on  the  motion  of  Chenier,  re- 
voL.  V.  47 


storing  it,  and  making  up  die  arrears, 
found  him  already  in  the  arms  of  death. 
He  expired  the  next  day,  having  almost 
completed  his  86th  year.  His  widow  re- 
ceived the  arrears  and  a  pension  for  her- 
self. Goldoni's  merits,  in  reforming  the 
Itahan  theatre,  cannot  be  mistaken.  Many 
of  his  numerous  pieces  still  retain  posses- 
sion of  the  stage  m  his  native  countiV,  and, 
in  translations,  of  the  stages  of  foreign 
countries.  Among  the  numerous  editions 
of  his  works,  that  published  at  Lucca,  in 
1809,  in  26  vols^  is  the  most  complete. 
Translations  and  inutationsof  some  of  his 
works  have  been  made  in  French,  German 
and  English.  Late  wxiten  of  coniedy  have 
oflen  drawn  their  materials  fiom  the  rich 
mines  of  his  wit  and  knowledge  of  the 
world.  His  talents,  however,  were  best 
adapted  to  pieces  in  which  character  and 
intngue  predonunated ;  and  here  it  is 
impossible  not  to  adnure  the  fertility  of 
his  invention  with  respect  to  the  plot, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  number  of  his 
pieces,  is  always  new,  and  his  true  deline- 
ation of  character  in  every  situation.  His 
memoirs,  giving  the  history  of  his  own  life, 
and  of  tlie  theatre  of  his  time,  have  been 
translated  into  EngUsh  and  German,  and 
copied,  somewhat  abridged,  into  the  Col' 
ledion  des  Minwina  wr  VArt  dramatiquej 
published  at  Paris.  Goldoni  wrote  than 
in  French,  in  which  he  also  composed 
two  comedies,  one  of  which,  Lt  Bowrru 
bienfaiaantj  was  produced  at  Fontainebleau 
and  Paris,  in  1771,  with  great  applause, 
and  has  maintained  itself  on  the  stage. 

Goldsmith,  or  Silversmith  ;  an  artist 
who  makes  vessels,  utensils  and  orna- 
ments, in  gold  and  silver.  The  work  is  ei- 
ther performed  in  the  mould,  or  beat  out 
.  with  the  hammer,  or  other  engine.  All 
works  that  have  raised  figures  are  cast  in  a 
mould,  and  afterwards  polished  and  finish- 
ed :  plates,  or  dishes,  of  silver  or  gold,  are 
beat  out  from  diin,  flat  plates,  and  tankards 
and  other  vessels  of  that  kind  are  formed 
of  plates,  soldered  together,  and  their 
mouldings  are  beat,  not  cast  The  gold- 
smith makes  his  own  moulds,  and  for  that 
reason  ought  to  be  a  good  designer,  and 
have  a  taste  in  sculpture :  he  also  ought  to 
know  enouffh  of  metallurgy  to  be  able  to 
assay  mixed  metals  and  to  mix  the  alloy. 

Goldsmith,  Oliver,  an  eminent  poet 
and  miscellaneous  writer,  was  bom  in 
1731,  at  Pallas,  in  the  county  of  Longford, 
Ireland.  His  father,  the  reverend  Charles 
Goldsrnitli,  sent  him,  at  an  early  period, 
to  Dublin  coUese,  and  afterwards,  with  a 
view  to  the  medical  profession,  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh.    At  both  these  in- 
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GoifSALvOy  Hernandez  y  Aquilar,  de 
Cordova,  called  the  gnat  eofdain  (d 
trran  ctqntfEH\  was  bom  at  Montilla,  near 
Cordova,  in  1413,  and,  when  15  years  of 
age,  served  under  his  father,  don  Diego, 
against  tlie  Moots  of  taranada.  As  a  re- 
ward of  his  bravery,  Heniy  IV,  king  of 
Castile,  intrusted  him  with  the  command 
of  a  company,  with  which  he  spread  ter- 
ror to  the  very  gates  of  Malaga,  and,  in 
1460,  decided  the  victoiy  of  Las  Yeguas. 
The  king  himself  knighted  him  on  the 
field  of  batde.  From  1458  to  1467,  he 
served  with  distmction  asainst  the  Moora^ 
at  the  capture  of  Gibraltar  and  in  the 
Calak>nian  war.  After  the  death  of  Hen- 
ry, Ferdinand  and  Isabella havinfrascend- 
ed  the  throne,  and  the  king  of  Portugal 
having  declared  war  against  them,  Gon- 
salvo  contributed  not  alittle  to  the  victory 
of  Toro,  m  1476.  In  the  bloodv  war  of 
Granada,  he  took  many  places  by  storm, 
and  vanquished  the  boldest  Moors  who 
dared  to  meet  him  in  single  combat 
Granada  finally  submitted,  and,  on  the 
entry  of  the  conquerois,  he  was  appointed 
to  cany  tlie  flajf  of  Castile.  Ferdmand 
then  sent  him  with  5600  men  to  assist  his 
relative,  Frederic  king  of  Nwles,  against 
the  French.  Haviiiji;  secured  that  throne, 
he  returned  to  Spain,  where  he  was  en- 
gaged in  subjecting  the  Moore,  in  the  Al- 
puzarras,  when  Louis  XII  of  France  re- 
newed the  war  against  Naples.  In  1500, 
Gonsalvo  again  set  sail  with  a  corps  of 
4300  men,  ostensibly  to  assist  the  Venetians 
against  the  Tuiks.  He  delivered  Zante 
and  Cephalonia  fiiom  the  infidels,  and  re- 
stored them  to  Venice.  He  then  landed 
in  Sicily,  and  inibnned  the  kinff  of  Naples 
that  he  was  come  to  secure  that  part  of 
the  kin^oin  which,  by  virtue  of  the 
trea^  with  Louis  XII,  had  fallen  to  Spain. 
Frefieric,  finding  himself  so  closely  press- 
ed by  two  enemies,  finally  retired  with 
his  treasures  into  an  island.  The  French, 
under  the  duke  of  Nemours,  entered  Na- 
ples, while  Gonsalvo  secured  Calabria, 
and,  according  to  the  articles  of  the  treaty, 
demanded  also  BasiUcata  and  Capitanata. 
To  this  the  French,  who  considered  them 
as  bebnging  to  their  part  ( Abnizzo),  would 
not  consent  The  result  was  a  war  be- 
tween France  and  Spain,  which  was  car- 
ried on  with  a  variety  of  fortune,  until 
Gonsalvo,  by  the  victory  near  Seminara 
in  1503,  obtained  poGseesion  of  both  Cala- 
brias.  In  1503,  he  gaii^d  a  sdll  more 
important  victory  near  Cerignola,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  Abnizzo  and  Apulia  sub- 
mitted, and  Gonsalvo  marched  into  Na- 
ples. He  then  sat  down  before  Ga^   Aa 


thesiege  was  proCiactedf  be  gave  up  dn 
command  to  don  Pedro  Navairo,  and  ad- 
vanced to  meet  the  enemy.  He  defeated 
the  marquis  of  Mantua;  and,  ontheGa- 
rigliano,  with  8000  men,  obtained  a  com- 
plete victory  over  30,000  French,  the  coo- 
sequence  of  which  was  the  fidl  of  Gaeia. 
The  possession  of  Na{deB  was  now  se- 
cured. Ferdinand  bckowed  upon  him 
the  duchy  of  Sesa,  and  appointed  him 
viceroy  of  Naples,  with  ununited  powers 
His  kmdnesB,  justice  and  magnaiiiouty 
soon  procured  him  the  favor  of  the  peo- 
ple. His  prosperity,  however,  nused 
up  powerfid  taemies  agunsi  him,  whoee 
insinuations  so  far  prevailed  with  Ferdi- 
nand, that  he  at  first  diminished  his  pow- 
er, and  finally  recalled  him  fitun  his  post 
Ferdinand  even  went  to  Naples  himeel^ 
and  took  Gonsalvo  with  hmi  back  lo 
Spain,  and  made  him  grand  master  of  the 
order  of  St  James.  Gonsalvo,  ffansiisfied 
with  having  lost  his  influence,  coospred 
with  the  hiffh  constable  of  Castile  afluns 
the  king,  vvhose  prudent  measures,  how- 
ever, quelled  the  insurrection  in  its  vay 
conunencement  Gonsalvo  retired  lobs 
estates  m  Granada.  His  difeenoes  wkh 
the  king,  who  showed  the  greatest  ftr- 
bearance  towards  his  old  hero,  oootxtnied 
for  a  long  time.  They  were  at  last  recon- 
ciled, and  Gonsalvo  was  upon  the  point 
of  again  assuming  the  command  of  id 
army,  when  he  dira  at  Grenada  in  1515. 
GoNZAOA.  On  the  decline  of  the  im- 
perial power  in  Italy,  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, the  principal  nmilies  of  Mantua  took 
possession  of  the  ffovemmentof  the  pboe. 
Among  these  the  house  of  the  Bonacoia 
was  t&  most  powerfid  during  40  yeara^ 
until  the  house  of  Gonzaea  rose  to  emi- 
nence. Aug.  14,  1328,  Lodovico  Gon- 
zaga  assumed  the  sovereignty,  afier  his 
sons,  inflamed  by  private  reven^  had 
taken  possesBion  of  Mantua,  vnth  800 
foot  soldiers  and  500  horamen,  flbin 
Paasenino  de'  Bonacorai,  the  chief  of  the 
city,  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  banished 
his  followers.  The  emperor  Louis  of  fia- 
varia  then  appointed  Lodovico  the  impe- 
rial \icegerent  He  died  in  1960,  ued  9SL 
Among  his  descendants,  John  Francis 
Gonzaga,  in  1433,  obimned  poasesEion  of 
the  city,  with  its  territonr,  under  the  tide 
of  a  marquisale,  as  a  fief  firom  the  em- 

Cr  Sigiamond.  After  that  time,  the 
le  of  Gonzaga  was  divided  into  sev- 
eral branches,  fiom  which  mimg  many 
celebrated  individuals.  With  v  incenzo  A 
the  reigning  line  became  eztinct  in  1627. 
The  next  ^ir  would  have  been  the  duke 
of  Nevevs^  Charies  I  of  GQnaiga»  but  die 
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duke  of  GoastaUa,  Ferdinand  II,  who  waa 
one  decree  more  remote,  laid  claim  to  the 
w^hole  inheritance,  and  Cbaiiea  Eman- 
uel, duke  of  SaToy,  claimed  Montfenrat 
It  was  evident  that  the  house  of  Neven 
had  a  legal  riirht,  for  Louis,  duke  of  Nev- 
en^ father  of  Charies  I,  was  brother  of 
Francis  QI,  grandfiither  of  the  duke,  and, 
b^  going  to  France,  did  not  renounce 
his  clidm  to  the  succession.  France,  Ven- 
ice and  the  pope  supported  him ;  for  all 
three  desired  to  see  an  «id  of  the  over- 
bearing influence  of  the  Spanish- Austrian 
power.  Spain  and  Austria,  on  the  other 
hand,  supported  the  groundlte  claims  of 
the  duke  of  Savoy,  whence  arose  a  war 
conceming  the  right  of  succession  to  Man- 
tua, which  finally  ended  according  to  the 
wishes  of  Richeueu ;  for  the  emperor  was 
obliged  to  invest  Charles,  duke  of  Nevers, 
with  Mantua  and  MontferraL  He  ob- 
tained peacefbl  possession  of  them  in  1631. 
His  grandson,  Charles  IH  f  Charles  H  died 
in  1^1,  during  his  fathers  hfetune),  suc- 
ceeded him  in  1637,  and,  durins  his  reign, 
the'  principality  obtained  fuU  indepen- 
dence. (He  died  in  1665.)  His  son  and 
successor,  Charles  IV,  received  a  French 
gairiflon  into  Mantua,  and  engaged,  on  the 
aide  of  France,  in  the  contest  which 
aew  out  of  the  Spanish  succeesion.  On 
ttiis  account,  the  emperor  Joseph  I  de- 
clared him  under  the  ban  of  the  empire. 
He  died  at  Padua  in  1708.  Austria  re- 
niiuned  in  posBession  of  his  territoiy,  and 
Montferrat  was  transferred  to  Savoy. 
Many  persons  of  this  family  have  obtaineid 
military  renown.  Others  have  been  con- 
spibuous  for  their  love  of  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences. LodovicoGonzagasentPietroCre- 
ma,  with  letters  and  a  large  sum  of  money, 
to  France,  in  order  to  persuade  Petrarch  to 
come  to  him.  Another  LodoviooGonzaga, 
who  died  about  1549,  was  a  poet  Caesar, 
in  1565,  erected  the  academy  degPrnvaghi- 
ti ;  and  others  of  the  family  founded  galle- 
ries of  paintings  and  antiquities.  Giulio 
Romano,  under  their  patronage,  establish- 
ed an  extensive  school  for  painting,  and 
many  celebrated  artists  received  from  them 
support  and  honor.  Lucretia  Gonzaga, 
the  unfortunate  wife  of  Paolo  Manfh)ne, 
lefl  many  letters,  which  have  been  coUect- 
ed  and  published  (1552,  whidh  Haym, 
however,  ascribes  to  Hortensio  Landi). — 
Amon^  those  who  have  obtained  renovm 
by  their  influence  in  state  af&irs,  Louisa 
Maria,  the  daughter  of  duke  Charles,  is 
conspicuous.  She  was  married  succes- 
sively to  Ladislaus  and  Casimlr,  kings  of 
Poland,  and  died  in  1667.  Her  sister 
Anna,  the  wife  of  the  prince  palatine  £d- 
47^ 


ward,  for  some  tune  played  an  important 
part  at  the  French  court.  She  died  at 
Paris  in  1684,  a^  68  years,  and,  from  the 
manuscripts  which  she  lefl  at  her  death,  the 
intereBliag  Afhwnres  iT^^hme  de  (jhnzaguet 
were '  compiled  and  published  (London 
and  Paris,  1786). 

Goon  Fridat.    (See  IViday,  Goad.) 

Goon,  John  Mason,  a  physician,  poet 
and  phUolo^cal  writer,  was  the  son  of  a 
dissenting  minister,  and  was  bom  at  £p- 
ping,  in  Essex,  in  1764.  He  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  surgeon  at  Gosport,  and  engaged 
in  pracdce  at  Coffgeshall,  m  his  native 
county.  In  1798,  he  removed  to  London, 
where  he  carried  on  buaineBs  for  several 
years  as  a  surgeon  and  apothecaiy.  In 
1810,  and  tlie  two  following  years,  he  de« 
livered  physiological  lectures  at  the  Surrey 
institution,  which  were  afterwards  pub. 
lished.  Having  obtained  a  diploma  irom 
the  university  of  Aberdeen,  he  commeno* 
ed  physician  in  18S20,  and  continued  to 
practise  in  that  capacity  till  his  death, 
January  2^  1827.  His  principal  works  are, 
Memousofthe  Lifo  and  WritmgerofDr, 
Alexander  Geddes  (1803, 8vo.);  translodons 
of  Solomon's  Song  and  the  Book  of  Job; 
a  translation  of  Lucretius,  On  the  Nature 
of  Things,  (1805,  2  vols.  4to.);  Medical 
Technolocy  (1810, 8vo.) ;  A  Physiological 
System  of  Nosology  (1817, 8vo.) ;  and  Tb^ 
Study  of  Medicine,  (1822, 4  vols.  8vo.). 

Groonwiir  Sands;  a  bank  in  the  sea, 
near  the  coast  of  Kent,  said  to  have  been 
formerly  part  of  the  estate  of  earl  Qood^ 
win;  till,  by  nefflect  in  preserving  the 
dikes  and  vralls,  the  whole  was  drovmed 
by  the  sea.  A  great  partis  dry  at  low  vrater. 
It  lies  to  the  £.  of  the  Downs,  about  five 
miles  from  the  South  Foreland* 

GooKiN,  Daniel,  a  major-general  of 
Massachusetts,  and  author  of  the  Histori* 
cal  Collections  of  the  Indians  in  New 
England,  was  bom  m  Endand,  and,  in 
the  year  1621,  emigrated  to  Virginia.  He 
continued  to  reside  in  that  province  until 
1644,  when  he  removed  with  his  ftmily 
to  New  England,  and  setded  in  Cam- 
bridge, "  that  he  might  enjoy  the  ordinan- 
ces of  the  gospel  in  their  purity."  He  was 
there  appointed  superintendent  of  all  the 
Indians  who  had  submitted  to  the  govern'* 
ment  of  Massachusetts.  In  1656,  he  went 
to  England,  and  had  an  interview  with 
Cromwell,  who  employed  him  to  persuade 
the  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts  to  remove 
to  Jamaica.  In  1665,  he  became  very 
unpopular,  in  consequence  of  the  support 
which  he  gave  to  the  friendly  Indians, 
against  whom  several  severe  lavirs  had 
been  passed,  through  appreh«asion  that 
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they  might  join  king  Phifip.  Hia 
ance,  however,  soon  afterwardB,  to  the 
attempts  made  to  destrovthe  charter  of 
Maasadiuaetta,  reinstated  him  in  the  con- 
fidence and  favor  of  the  people.  In  1681, 
he  was  made  major-general  of  the  colony. 
He  died  in  1687,  in  une  seventy-aixth  year 
of  his  age.  His  piincipal  work  is  called 
Historical  Collections  of  the  Indians,  and 
was  published  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
Collections  of  the  Massachusetta  Historical 
Society,  in  1782.  He  also  left,  in  manu- 
script, a  histoiy  of  New  England. 

Goose  (anas).  Those  species  of  this 
genus  which  are  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  <A«db,  have  been  spoken  of  under 
that  head.  "Die  common  goose,  whose 
domestication  is  much  less  ancient  and 
complete  than  tliat  of  the  common  hen,  is 
the  Jl.  ctnereuff,  which,  in  its  wild  state,  is 
gray,  with  an  orange  beak.  Domestication 
has  already  induced  innumerable  varie- 
ties ;  thia  state  has  also  greatly  added  to 
the  fecundity  of  this  bird.  Three  differ- 
ent broods  can  be  obtained  by  taking  away 
the  fint  eggs^  and  hatching  them  under  a 
hen.  None  of  our  domestic  birds  are  so 
apt  to  bring  forth  monstrous  productions 
as  geese— a  circumstance  which  has  been 
attributed  to  theezcesnve  &mess  to  which 
they  are  liable.  The  liver  of  a  fat  goose  is 
often  lai^  than  all  the  other  viscera,  and 
was  a  d^h  in  so  great  reputation  among 
the  epkures  of  Rome,  that  Pliny  thought 
it  deserved  a  serious  discussion,  to  whom 
the  honor  of  inventing  so  excellent  a  dish 
was  due.  They  fed  Uieir  geese  on  &^ 
to  improve  their  relish,  and  were  not  ig- 
norant that  they  fiittened  sooner  in  a  daric 
room ;  but  it  was  left  for  modem  gastrono- 
mers to  invent  the  baibarous  method  of 
nailing  down  their  feet  and  putting  out 
their  eyes.  There  are  six  ^ecies  of  geese 
found  m  North  America. — The  snow  goost 
{A.  Mfjperborea).  This  species,  which  is 
called  rtd  goose  on  the  sea  coast,  arrives 
in  the  Delaware  from  the  noith  ea^  in 
November,  usually  in  oraisidenible  flocks. 
They  make  but  a  short  stay  on  their  fiist 
axrii^  goinc  further  south ;  but,  early  m 
the  spring,  ttey  are  often  veiy  numerous 
about  Reedy  island.  The  snow  goose  is 
two  feet  eight  inches  in  length,  and  its 
wines  are  five  feet  in  extent  Thebillof 
this  Dird  is  veiy  curious,  the  edges  having 
each  twenty-three  indentations,  or  strong 
teeth,  on  each  side.  The  mside,  or  con- 
cavity, of  the  upper  mandible,  has  also 
seven  rows  of  strong,  projecting  teeth,  and 
the  tOBgae,  which  is  fcorny  at  the  extrem- 
ity, is  aimed  on  each  side  with  thirteen 
long  and  ahaip  hoay  teeth.    The  flesh  of 


this  species  is  exceDent— I 
(A.  tdbifhnsy  Body  brov 
white  voriea  with  black;  tail  and  feel 
orange.  This  species  inhabits  the  noftk- 
em  ports  of  both  continents,  and  nugrates 
to  the  more  temperate  climates  during  the 
winter,  though  it  rarely  comes  as  &r  sooth 
as  the  Middle  States  or  Italy. — BeangOBse 
(A,segdvmy  Doric  cinereous;  beneath 
whitish;  folded  wings  longer  than  the  tul; 
bill  long,  bhick  and  orange.  This  spe- 
cies is  also  common  to  both  contineots; 
in  this  countiy,  it  is  scarcely  ever  seen  as 
far  south  as  the  Northein  States,  though  in 
Europe  its  migrations  are  mora  extensre. 
— OayMdagoose(A.€!anadt$uis).  Ikakash 
colored ;  l^ad,  neck  and  tail  bbck ;  cheeks 
and  throat  white;  bill  and  feet  bJacL 
This  is  thecommon  vrikL  goose  ot  the  U. 
States,  and  is  known  in  eveiy  part  of  the 
counti^.  In  their  annual  niign&ons  to 
the  north,  it  is  the  general  opimonthat 
they  are  on  their  way  to  the  lakes  to  breed ; 
but  it  is  observed  by  Wilson,  from  whom 
the  following  account  is  condensed,  dart 
it  is  highly  probable  that  the^  extend  un- 
der the  veij  pole  itself  anud  the  sfent 
desolation  of  unknown  countries,  dmt  out 
from  the  piyinff  eye  of  man  by  everiaadng 
and  insuperable  barriers  of  ice.  After 
having  fulfilled  the  great  law  of  natore, 
the  approaching  rigors  of  that  dreaiy  cli- 
mate obli^  them  to  return  towards  tbe 
more  genial  regicMis  of  the  south ;  and  oa 
sooner  do  they  arrive  amonc  men,  dan 
an  indiscriminate  slauditer  of  them  com- 
mences. The  Englidi  at  Hudson^  bay 
greatly  depend  on  these  bird&  and,  in 
nvorable  seasons,  kill  three  or  mur  tboa- 
sand,  which  are  packed  up  for  future  use. 
Tlie  autumnal  flight  lasts  mm  the  middle 
of  Au^at  to  November ;  the  Teraal  fixna 
the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of  Bhy. 
The  flight  of  die  wild  goose  is  heavy  andlfr- 
borious,  generally  in  a  straight  line,  or  thug 
>  ;  in  both  cases,  an  oM  gander  alvajs 
leads  the  van.  The  wild  goose  has  ofiea 
been  domesticated,  and  it  readily  pairs  witfa 
the  common  goose.  The  wild  goose,  wbeo 
in  good  order,  wei^  firwn  ten  to  twehre 
ana  sometimes  fourteen  pounds. — ^le»- 
copm.  Dark  cinereous;  neck  and  tail 
black;  face  and  beneath  the  breast  virhiie; 
bill  and  feet  black.  This  epecies  mhabia 
the  arctic  drcle,  migrating  during  the  win- 
ter to  more  temperate  regiixis ;  it  is  but 
seldom  finmd  within  the  limits  of  the 
U.  State8.^AnoBif  {A,  benMa),  Blackish 
ash-colored;  the  head,  neck  and  breast 
Uack ;  a  white  patch  on  each  side  af  die 
neck ;  beneath  vrhitish ;  bil]  and  feet  black. 
The  bcant  geoeially  weighs  about  four 
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poundB,  and  measures  two  feet  in  length. 
It  is  often  seen  in  our  nuulCets  fbr  sale. 
Its  flesh,  although  esteemed  by  many, 
tastes  somewhat  sed^.  It  is  yeiy  com- 
mon and  numerous  m  the  Middle  States, 
during  its  double  passage,  when  ffreat 
havoc  is  made  among  its  numbers. — HHiere 
are  several  other  snecies,  which  are,  in 
all  probabili^accidental  visitants  of  the 
U.  States.  These  are,  the  gray  goose 
(A.  cintreua),  dusky  goose  (A,  rufesceru), 
and  the  A.  medku, 

CroosEBERRT  (Hbes  uoa  erisva) ;  a  low, 
bnmching  shrub,  mvnng  wild  in  Siberia 
and  the  north  of  Europe.  The  branches 
are  armed  with  numerous  prickles,  and 
bear  small  rounded  3  to  5  lobed  leaves 
and  inconspicuous  flowers.  The  fruit, 
which  is  wild  and  sweet,  attains  a  laiger 
size  and  higher  flavor  in  some  of  the  cul- 
tivated varieties,  which  are  very  numer- 
ous, and  have  particularly  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  English  gaidenersL  Sev- 
eral species  of  goosebCTry  inhabit  the 
northern  and  mountainous  parts  of  the 
Union,  one  of  which  bears  small  purple 
beniesof  an  agreeable  flavor,  and  is  not 
anj&equently  met  writh  in  our  gardens. 

GoosE-rooT  {chenopoditan'^  is  a  genus 
of  plants,  containing  96  species^  most  of 
^em  indigenous  to  the  temperate  parts 
of  the  eastern  continent  They  are,  vnth 
a  few  exceptions,  annual,  bearinff  alter- 
nate entire  or  dentate  leaves,  and  small 
greenish  flowers,  which  are  disposed  in 
aodllary  or  terminal  racemes.  The  cal^ 
is  five-parted,  the  seed  solitary  and  lendo- 
ubr;  there  are  five  stamens,  two  stvles, 
and  the  corolla  is  wanting.  Many  of  the 
species  grow  abundantly  in  waste  places 
throughout  Europe,  and  have  been  intro- 
ducedinto  the  U.  States,  where  they  are 
now  common  weeds  in  all  cultivated 
grounds.  The  leaves  of  some  make  a 
good  substitute  fbr  spinage,  and  the  young . 
shoots  are  sometimes  eaten  as  asparagus. 
The  C.  quxnca  of  Chile  is  very  celebrated 
in  that  country,  and  is  carefully  cultivated 
both  fer  the  leaves  and  seeds ;  the  latter 
of  which  are  used  instead  of  millet,  and, 
when  mixed  with  it,  yield  an  agreeable 
kind  of  beer.  The  Spaniards  have  taken 
ffreat  pains  to  introduce  this  plant  into 
Europe,  with  every  prospect  of  success. 
The  V,  ajnOidmsniicvan  is  considered  an 
excellent  vermifuge. 

GoRAM,  Joseph,  count  o^  a  political 
writer,  was  bom  at  Milan,  in  1740.  He 
was  descended  from  an  ancient  family. 
This  learned  and  accomplislied  scholar 
belonged  to  a  literary  club,  caUed  the 
"  fee  HouKf  which  carried  on  a  corres* 


pondence  vrithVoltaue,  Diderot,  D'AleoH 
Dert  and  baron  Holbach.  Under  the 
title  of  the  Cofiee  House,  he  published  a 
journal,  in  which  pditical  subjects  wers 
discussed.  The  club  generally  assembled 
at  the  house  of  count  Verri,  the  author  of 
Roman  Nights.  Amone  its  members  were 
Lambertenghi,  the  abb^  Paul  Friai  and 
the  marquis  Beecaria,  who  here  project- 
ed the  plan  of  his  celebrated  work  on 
crimes  and  punishments.  Joseph  Baret- 
ti  attacked  the  journal  in  a  periodical 
work,  Fhtsta  Letteraria,  or  the  Scoui|^ 
The  club  afterwards  advocated  flie  French 
revolution.  Gorani  was  among  the  most 
zealous.  In  the  woiks  of  his  mote  ma- 
ture years,  on  philosophy,  political  econo- 
my, and  public  education,  he  breathes  a 
democratic  spirit  The  same  is  true  of 
his  Secret  Memoirs  of  Italy  (Mhncfins  se- 
enU  d  critiques  nor  Us  Vours  dPRaHe^  3 
vo]8.,Paris,  1793);  especially  of  his  Me- 
moira  of  Naples,  and  His  Treatise  upon 
Deepotism,  and  his  Essay  on  the  Science 
of  Govermnent  ICs  love  of  fiieedom 
and  equal  rights,  and  his  desire  for  the 
abolishment  of  the  distinctions  of  birth, 
caused  him  to  be  struck  fix)m  the  list  of 
the  Milanese  nobility,  and  his  estates  to 
be  confiscated ;  in  return  for  which,  the 
natioDal  assembly  conferred  upon  him  the 
title  of  <^  a  French  citizen."  Gorani  went 
to  France  in  179S^  and  thence  to  Geneva 
ml794. 

GoRDiAir  Knot.  (See  Akxcmder  tte 
Qreat,  and  Gcrdius.) 

GoRoius,  a  peasant,  was  raised  to  the 
throne  of  Phrygia.  An  insurrection  hav- 
ing broken  out,  the  inhabitants  consulted 
the  oracle  concerning  a  new  king.  It  des- 
ignated him,  whom,  on  theu*  return,  they 
should  meei^  motmted  on  a  cliariot,  going 
to  the  temple  of  Jupiter.  This  was  Gor- 
dius,  who,  to  evince  his  gratitude,  conse- 
crated his  chariot  to  Jupiter,  and  festened 
the  pole  vrith  so  ingenious  a  knot,  that 
the  oracle  promised  the  dominion  of  the 
world  to  him  who  should  uutie  it  He 
built  the  capital,  Gordium.  When  Alex- 
ander came  to  Gordium,  and  saw  the  vnor 
possilnlity  of  untying  the  knot,  be  cut  it 
writh  his  sword. 

GoanoN,  George,  called,  by  courtesy, 
lard  (korgt  Gordon^  was  the  son  of  Cos-, 
mo  George,  duke  of  Gordon,  in  Scotland, 
and  was  bom  in  1750.    He  entered  when 

Joung  into  the  navy,  but  lefl  the  service 
uring  the  American  war.  He  then  be- 
came a  member  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons. His  parliamentary  conduct  was 
marked  by  a  certain  degree  of  eccentrici- 
^,  but  he  displayed  no  deficiency  of  fal- 
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wtf  oAbu  animadveitiiig  with  grast  fine* 
dom  on  the  ministera  and  their  opponents. 
At  length,  in  1780,  a  bill  having  been  in* 
troduoai  into  the  bouse  for  the  relief  of 
Roman  Catholica  fiom  certain  penalties 
and  disabilities,  he  collected  a  mob,  at  the 
head  of  whom  he  marched  to  the  house 
of  commons,  to  present  apetition  against 
the  proposed  measure.  The  dreadful  riot 
which  ensued,  and  which  was  not  sup- 
pressed till  after  the  destniction  of  many 
Catholic  chapels  and  dwellings,  the  prison 
of  Newffate,  and  ^e  house  of  the  chiefs 
iustice,  k>rd  Man^eld,  led  to  the  arrest  of 
lord  George  Gordon,  and  his  trial  on  the 
charge  of  high  treason  ;  but,  no  evidence 
being  adduced  of  treasonable  design,  he 
was  acquitted.  In  May,  1786^  he  was  ex- 
conmiunicated  for  refusing  to  come  for- 
ward as  a  vrimess  in  a  couit  of  hiw.  He 
then  published  a  Letter  fix)m  Lord  G. 
Gordon  to  the  Attorney-General  of  Eng- 
tend.  in  which  the  Motivea  of  his  Lord- 
ship's nublic  Conduct,  from  die  Beginning 
of  17a0  to  the  present  Time,  are  vindi- 
cated (1787,  8to.).  In  the  beginning  of 
1788,  having  been  twice  convicted  of  li- 
belling the  French  ambassador,  the  queen 
of  France,  and  the  criminal  justice  of  his 
country,  he  retbed  to  Holland,  but  he  wis 
arrested,  sent  home,  and  committed  t9 
Newgate,  where  he  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  lifb.  He  died,Nov.  1,  1798,  dis- 
tuxbed  in  his  last  moments  by  the  knovd- 
edge  that  he  could  not  be  buried  among 
the  Jews,  of  whose  religion  he  had  be- 
conie  a  sealous  professor  during  his  im- 
pnsonment. 

GoBDOR,  William,  D.  D^  a  historian 
of  the  American  war,  vras  bom  in  Eng- 
land, where  he  became  a  clergyman,  fiist 
at  Ipswich,  aflerwaids  at  Wapping.  fie 
emulated  to  America,  in  1770,  and,  July 
6^17/2;  was  onUuned  minister  of  a  churcn 
in  Ro3d>uiy,  Ufaasachusetls.  During  the 
revolutionary  war,  he  was  warmW  attach- 
ed to  the  American  cause,  and  for  some 
time  was  chaplain  to  the  movindal  con- 
cress  of  the  cokmy  in  which  he  lived. 
After  peace  had  been  made,  he  retumed 
to  his  nadve  countiy,  and  published  his 
History  of  the  United  States  of  America 
(London,  1788).  He  died  m  Enghmd,  on 
the  19th  of  October,  1807,  having  surviv- 
ed the  complete  extinction  of  his  mental 
ftcuhies. 

Gou,  Christopher,  a  governor  of  the 
state  of  Massachusetts,  was  bom  in  Bos- 
ton, in  1758,  and  was  the  son  of  a  respec- 
table mechanic,  who  acquired  a  con- 
siderable fortune  by  his  mdustiy.  He 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  univerrity,  in 


1776^  when  he  cammenced  tibe  stndy  of 
the  law,  and  soon  acquired  a  hicratiiv 
pracdce.  Before  he  had  attained  die  age 
of  30,  he  was  elected  by  the  citizens  n 
Boston,  with  Hancode  and  Samuel  Adaan^ 
to  the  convOTtion  of  the  state,  which 
adopted  the  federal  oonstitutioii.  In  1789^ 
be  was  appointed  bv  preeident  Waafaiog- 
Urn  the  first  United  Statesf  attorney  for  the 
district  of  MassacbusetiB;  the  duties  of 
which  office,  difficult  as  they  were  at  tiiat 
f>eriod  of  distraction  and  trouble,  he  con- 
tinued to  discharge  with  firmness  and 
abili^,  until  17^6,  when  he  was  appomi- 
ed,  by  the  presid^it,  coUeajgue  of  me  ed- 
ebrated  William  Pinkney,  m  the  coranus- 
sion  under  the  fourth  articie  of  Jay^ 
treats,  to  settle  the  American  claims  upon 
England  for  spoliations.  In  this  eituatjoi^ 
he  evinced  his  wonted  eoergj  and  talent, 
and  recovered  property  to  a  very  great 
amount  for  his  follow  citizens.  When 
Rufos  King,  at  that  period  Ameriten  min- 
ister at  London,  and  the  intimate  fiiendof 
Mr.  Gore,  retumed  to  America  in  1808, 
he  left  bun  ehagi  dPngmrts.  In  1804,  he 
retumed  home,  and  was  twice  deoted  n» 
the  senate  of  the  state  fiom  the  county  of 
Suffolk,  and  thai  to  the  house  of  tepre- 
sematives  firom  Boston.  In  1809^  he  wis 
chosen  governor  of  MasBachusects,  bat 
retained  this  dignitr  only  for  one  year. 
In  1814,  he  vras  called  to  the  senate  of 
die  Union,  by  the  appointment  of  govener 
Strong,  during  a  recess  of  the  legidature. 
The  appointment  v^as  ratified  bjr  the  leg- 
islature at  thebr  ensiung  meetnig.  He 
served  in  this  capacity  for  three  yeia^ 
and  then  withdrew  into  a  retiremeDt,  in 
which  he  ended  his  life,  March  1, 1827, 
in  the  69th  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Goie 
possessed  a  clear,  sound  mmdf  vrith  a 
firm  and  decided,  yet  UberalspiriL  He  was 
an  excellent  classica]  scholar,  and  was  well 
versed  in  general  titeralure.  His  msn- 
nen  were  mushed  and  graceful,  and  his 
person  uneonunonly  fine. 

GoBxx ;  a  seaport,  on  an  island  of  the 
same  name,  situated  near  the  east  coast, 
on  a  canal  which  communicates  with  the 
Mouse ;  formerty  a  place  of  considerBhIe 
trade;  but  the  haibor  »  now  choked  up  with 
sand,  thon^  the  road  is  sdU  good;  6  miles 
west  of  Helvoetsiuys;  pooulation,  694. 

GoBUE ;  a  small  islano,  or  rather  rock, 
belonging  to  France,  on  the  coast  of  Af- 
rica, a  httle  vaoite  than  a  mile  fiom  the 
soudiem  shore  of  the  promontory  that 
forms  cape  Veid;  k>n.  17>  25^  W. ;  UtL 
14^  40^1^.  It  is  of  consequence  only 
from  its  inacceesible  situation,  vrfaich  ten* 
den  it  eapaUe  of  being  c<»iverted  into  a 
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Btrong  militaiy  poati<ML  It  ib  about  two 
nules  in  circuit  It  is  compoeed  of  a  ba- 
salt rock,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  900 
feet,  on  the  top  of  which  is  fort  St  Mi- 
chael. At  the  foot  of  the  rock  is  the 
town  of  Goree,  said  to  contain  5000  in- 
habitants. It  is  a  busy  pkioe,  and  the  en- 
trepot of  all  the  French  trade  on  the  op- 
posite coast  of  Afiica. 

GoaoiAS,  sumamed  Leontinu8,  fix>m 
Leontiiun  In  Sicily,  was  a  learned  orator 
and  sophist,  who  flourished  in  the  fifth 
century  B.  C.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a 
disciple  of  Empedocles,  and  was  one  of 
the  earliest  writers  on  rhetoric  He  dis- 
plaved  his  eloquence  at  the  Olympian 
and  Pythian  games,  and  made  such  an 
impression,  that  a  golden  statue  was  erect- 
ed m  his  honor  at  DelphL  He  was  one 
of  the  first  who  introduced  numbeis  into 
prose,  and  who  treated  of  common-places, 
and  showed  the  use  of  them  for  the  in- 
vention of  arguments  ;  and,  on  this  ac- 
count, PlMo  ^ve  the  name  of  Chrgias  to 
his  elegant  dialogue  on  this  subject,  which 
is  still  extant  Gorgias  hyed  to  the  age 
of  107  or  106  years. 

GoaooMES  ;  three  celebrated  sisten, 
daughters  of  Phorcys  and  Ceto.  Their 
names  are  Stheno,  Euryale  and  Medusa. 
They  were  all  immortal,  except  Medusa. 
According  to  the  mythologists,  their  hairs 
were  entwined  with  serpents,  their  hands 
were  of  brass,  their  body  was  covered 
with  impenetrable  scales,  their  teeth  were 
as  long  as  the  tusks  of  a  wild  boar, 
and  they  turned  to  stones  all  those  on 
whom  they  fixed  their  eyes.  Medusa 
alone  had  serpents  in  her  hair,  according 
to  Ovid,  and  this  i»oceeded  fix>m  the  re- 
sentment of  Minerva,  in  whose  temple 
Medusa  had  gratified  the  passions  of  Nep- 
tune, who  was  enamorea  of  her  on  ac- 
count of  the  beautiful  color  of  her  locks, 
V9bx€h  the  goddess  changed  into  serpenta 
.^Eschylus  says,  that  they  had  only  one 
tooth  and  one  eye  between  them,  of  which 
they  had  the  use,  each  in  her  turn ;  and,  ac- 
oofdingly,  it  was  at  the  time  that  they  were 
exchangmg  the  eye,  that  Perseus  attacked 
them,  and  cut  off  Medusa's  head.  Ao- 
ccmiing  to  somo  authors^  Perseus,  when 
he  went  to  the  conquest  of  the  Goraons, 
was  armed  with  an  instrument  like  a 
scythe,  by  Mercuiy,  and  provided  with  a 
looking-dasB  by  Minerva,  besides  winged 
shoes anda  hounet  of  Pluto,  which  ren- 
dered all  objects  cleariy  visible  and  open 
to  the  view,  while  the  penon  who  wore 
it  remained  totally  invisible.  With  weap- 
ons like  these,  Perseus  obtained  an  easy 
Tictoiy,  and,  after  his  conquest,  returned 


his  arms  to  the  different  deities  whose  fib- 
vors  and  assistance  be  had  experienced. 
The  head  of  Medusa  remained  in  his 
hands,  and  after  he  had  finished  all  his 
laborious  expeditions,  he  save  it  to  Mmer- 
va,  who  placed  it  on  heriEgis,  with  which 
she  turned  into  stones  all  such  as  fixed 
their  eyes  upon  it  It  issaidthat,afterthe 
conquest  of  ^the  Gorgons,  Perseus  took  his 
flight  in  the  air  towards  Ethiopia,  and 
that  the  drops  of  blood  which  fell  to  the 
ground  Grom  Medusa's  head  were  diang- 
ed  into  serpents,  which  have  ever  since 
iniested  the  sandy  deseits  of  Libya.  The 
horse  Pegasus  also  arose  fifom  the  Mood 
of  Medusa,  as  well  as  Chiysaor,  with  his 
golden  sword.  The  residence  of  the 
Gorgons  was  beyond  the  ocean  towards 
the  west,  according  to  Hesiod.  .£schylu8 
makes  tbem  inhabit  the  eastern  paits  of 
Scythia ;  and  Ovid  maintains,  as  tne  more 
received  opinion,  that  they  lived  in  the  in- 
land parts  of  Libya,  near  the  lake  of  Tri- 
ton, or  the  sardens  of  the  Hesperides. 
Diodorus  and  others  explain  the  mble  of 
the  Gorgons,  by  supposing  that  they  were 
a  wariike  race  of  women  near  the  Ama- 
zons, whom  Perseus,  with  the  help  of  a 
laive  army,  totally  destroyed. 

Go  REAM,  Nathanid,  was  bom  in 
Chariestown,  Mass.,  May  37, 1738,  where^ 
after  receiving  a  good  school  education, 
he  engaged  m  mercantile  pursuits.  In 
1771,  he  was  elected  a  representative  of 
Chariestown  in  the  legiskture  of  the  prov- 
ince, and  was  annualfy  reelected  untd  the 
revolutionary  war.  He  had  much  influ- 
ence in  this  body.  In  1779,  he  was 
chosen  a  delegate  to  the  convention  which 
formed  the  constitution  of  Masaachusetts. 
He  was  also  several  years  judge  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas.  In  17^,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  conmss,  and  was 
chosen  by  that  body  as  their  president 
He  was  subsequently  a  member  of  die 
convention  which  formed  the  present  con- 
stitution of  the  U.  States,  and  of  the  state 
convention  which  adopted  it  He  died 
June  11, 1796. 

GoRLiTZ ;  a  town  in  the  Prussian  gov- 
ernment of  Uepnitz,  province  of  Silesia, 
in  Upper  Lusaba,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Neis8e;lon.l5''31'£.;lat5P9^N.;  coo- 
tains  9900  inhabitants.  Its  trade  in  linen 
and  woollen  cloth  is  considerable.  Upon 
a  hill,  before  the  gate,  is  the  holy  sepul- 
chre, which,  in  1489,  the  burgomaster 
Emerich  caused  to  be  built  after  me  mod- 
el of  that  in  Jerusalem,  which  be  had 
twice  visited.  Here  is  the  seat  of  the 
Upper  Lusatian  socie^  of  science.  In 
the  iieighborhood  is  the  Landskrone,  a 
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oonic  mountain  of  gnniie  and  basalt, 
1390  English  feet  high. 

GoRTS.    (See  GcBitL) 

Goshawk  (fako  pahaiihanuif  Lin.). 
Tliifl  bird  is  common  both  to  the  old  and 
the  new  continent  Wilson  described  the 
American  bird,  in  his  excellent  woric,  un- 
der the  name  of  otrtccqnUttf  ,  but,  at  the 
same  dme,  suspected  that  it  niigbt  prove 
identical  with  the  European.  This  was 
ccmfinned  by  Sabine.  European  natural- 
ists  have  also  added  to  the  confusion,  by 
describing  it  under  the  different  names  of 
gotfifiorttM,  gtniili$,  &C.,  according  as  it 
varied  in  plumage.  The  goshawk  is  21 
inches  in  length;  the  bilfand  cere  are 
blue;  crown,  black,  bordered  on  each 
aide  by  a  line  of  white,  finely  specked 
with  black ;  uraer  parts,  slate,  tmged  with 
blown;  legs,  feathered  half  way  down, 
and,  with  the  feet,  vellow ;  tail  feathers, 
with  pale  bands.  The  goshawk  feeds  on 
mice  and  small  birds,  aiul  eageriy  devours 
row  flesh.  It  plucks  the  birds  very  neatly, 
and  tears  them  into  pieces,  before  it  eats 
them;  but  swallows  the  pieces  entire. 
Thev  are  said  to  be  used  by  the  emperor 
of  China,  in  his  hunting  excursions,  when 
be  is  usually  attended  by  liis  grand  fidcon- 
er,  and  a  thousand  of  inferior  rank.  £ve- 
nr  bird  has  a  silver  plate  fiistened  to  its 
loot,  with  the  name  of  the  falconer  who 
has  chaige  of  it,  that,  in  case  it  shoukl 
be  ket,  it  may  be  restored  to  the  proper 
person.  It  was  also  used  in  Europe  for 
the  same  purpose,  in  common  with  other 
kinds,  as  tne  gerfalcon^  ^efakont  the  to- 
ner, the  saart^  the  merltti,  the  Aoftfij^,  and 
the  AestreZ,  which  were  called  Umg-tmnged 
AoiaJb,  in  contradistinction  to  the  ffoshawk, 
spaiTowhawk,  kite  and  buzzara,  which 
are  of  shorter  wing,  and  less  courageous. 
(See  iUeotiry.) 

GosHEif,  m  ancient  geomphy ;  a  dis- 
trict of  Egypt,  which  Joseph  procured  fer 
his  father  and  brethren. 

Go9P£l;  a  message  of  jov.  This 
word  is  derived  from  good  and  ipett,  an 
old  word  signifying  tidings  (which  would 
make  goipH  a  literal  ttwisktion  of  the 
Greek  nwyytXcov) ;  or  fix>m  God  and  mU^ 
God's  tidhigsL  It  is  commcmly  appli^  to 
the  Chri^an  revelation,  beginning  with 
the  ^lad  tidings  of  the  coming  of  the 
promised  Messmh,  at  the  birth  of  Christ, 
and  also  to  the  several  histories  of  Jesus 
Christ,  written  by  Mark,  Luke,  and  the 
apostles  Matthew  and  John.  In  the  fMim- 
itive  church,  those  who  tiavelled  fhnn 
one  church  to  another,  continuinff  the  in- 
structions of  the  apostles,  were  called  evan- 
gduCti  that  is,  gospellers^  or  preacheia 


More  modem  usa^  has  limited  this  woti 
to  the  above-mentioned  audiois  of  the  life 
of  Jesus  Christ 

GospoRT ;  a  seaport  town  of  England, 
in  Hampshire.  It  is  mtuaiedon  a  project- 
ing point  of  land,  at  the  western  side  of 
the  entrance  to  Poitsmouth  haifaor.  On 
the  S.  W.  is  a  oommodious  bay,  caSed 
SUfht^t  Unf,  Numerous  government  woria 
and  magayJnes  have  been  fgtahliwhed  here, 
fer  supplying  the  wants  of  the  navy ;  ex- 
tensive naiTcu^  also,  for  the  aocoounoda- 
tion  of  the  military.  Go^mrt  has,  of  late, 
been  regulariy  fortified  on  the  land  side^ 
by  a  line  of  basdons^  redoubts^  &c.  Here 
is  a  large  academy  for  the  inslzuction  of 
young  men  intended  for  the  anny  and 
navy.  To  the  south  of  the  town  stands 
Haslar  royal  hospital,  for  sick  and  wound- 
ed seamen,  a  magnificent  building,  capa- 
ble of  acoonunodating  2000  patients. 
Population,  6184.  1  mile  N.  W.  Ports- 
moudi.    Lon.l°7'W.;laL50P47'N. 

GrossAMER  is  the  name  of  a  fine  filmy 
substance,  like  cobweb,  which  is  seen  to 
float  in  the  air  in  dear  days  in  auauniH 
and  is  most  observable  in  stubUe^elda^ 
and  upon  furze  and  other  low  bushe& 
This  IS  probablj  formed  by  the  flyiu- 
K>ider,  whicfai^  m  travenintf  the  air  nr 
food,  shoots  out  these  thrflans,  wiiich  ire 
,  borne  down  by  the  dew,  &c. 

Gosssc,  Francis  Josejib,  a  eompaeo^ 
was  bom,  1733^  at  Vergnies,  a  vilto  m 
HainaulL  For  eight  yean  of  his  boyhood^ 
he  was  attached  to  the  choir  in  the  cathe- 
dral at  Antwerp.  He  never  had  aaj 
other  teacher  than  the  scores  of  peat 
musicians.  Like  Haydn,  he  compkumd 
that  he  had  no  M>portunity  to  see  Italy, 
and  the  schools  of^that  oountiy.  In  1751, 
he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  was  leads  of 
the  orchestra  of  BL  de  la  PcpdSni^c^ 
under  die  direction  of  the  great  Rameaa 
At  a  later  period,  he  was  empk>yed  in  ths 
same  capacity  in  the  orchestra  of  prince 
Cond^,  tot  whom  he  composed  several 
opena.  In  1770,  he  establistied  a  conooft 
m*  amateun,  vriiich  became  famous.  la 
1773,  he  took  the  direction  of  die  eonort 
mniudi  '^  connezion  with  Gavini^  and 
Le  Due,  unti],  in  1777,  he  was  excluded 
by  an  intrigue.  In  1784^  he  became  di- 
rector of  the  silling  school  establiafaed  by 
the  baron  de  BreteuiL  During  die  rero- 
ludon,  ha  became  mudc-master  of  the 
national  ^naxd,  and,  in  1795^  whoi  the 
conierpatoirejq.  v.)  was  founded,  he,  with 
M^hul  and  Chenibini,  became  injector 
of  this  establishmoit,  and  ptofossor  of 
composition.  Catel,  his  most  enunesc 
pupu,  received,  at  the  same  time,  the 
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appointment  of  professor  of  harmony. 
GosBec,  amonff  other  patriotic  pieces^ 
composed  the  nymn  to  reaaon,  and  that 
for  the  feast  of  the  Supreme  Being,  the 

Siotheoaia  of  Voltaire,  and  the  ftmeral  of 
irabeau.  Nqwleon  gare  him  the  crosi 
of  the  legion  of  honor.  Goasec  com- 
posed much  for  the  cperau  His  best 
production  is  Sabinus  (1773).  He  labor- 
ed particularly  in  the  sacred  style.  His 
requiem  of  1760,  and  his  oratorio  De  la 
M^twiU  are  still  esteemed.  He  wrote,  in 
1804,  his  MOkode  de  Chant  du  Cofuervor 
iotre,  and  ccmtdbutions,  sijgned  Z>.  C,  for 
Catel's  PrincipeB  dhnenkuns  de  Muaijuit 
9um»  djt  Solflgea  (1800),  a  woik  to  which 
also  Cherubini,  M6hul,  Langl^  and  Le- 
flueur  contributed. 

GoTHA  ;  a  Saxon  duchy,  on  the  north 
aide  of  the  Thuringian  fbresL  The  iiTera 
are  the  Gera,  Wetia,  Unstrat  and  Ilm. 
The  dominions  of  the  duke  of  Saxe-Gotha 
consisted  of  the  duchy  of  Gotha,  aud  the 
greater  part  of  the  principality  of  Aken- 
burg,  and  amounted  to  1106  square  miles, 
with  193,000  inhabitants,  of  which  Gotha 
contained  615  square  nules,  with  84,000 
inhabitants.  The  reyenue  amounted  to 
1,500,000  guilders ;  the  debt,  to  3,000,000 
ffuilders.  In  1825,  Frederic  IV,  the  last 
duke  of  Saze-Gotha,  died;  and^accordm^ 
to  the  articles  of  partition  of  Noy.  5, 1^^ 
the  duchy  of  €iotha  went  to  the  duke  of 
Saxe-Ooburff,  and  the  principality  of  Alten- 
burg  to  tlie  duke  of  Saxe-Hikiburghausen, 
who  is  now  styled  duke  of  Saxe-jUtenburg, 
The  duchy  of  Gotha  contains,  at  present, 
582  square  miles,  with  83,000  inhabitants. 
Gma;  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Go- 
tha, on  the  Leine,  in  a  fine  country,  with 
1340  houses  and  13,000  inhabitantB ;  lat 
50°  57'  4"  N. ;  Ion.  10^  43^  1"  E.  The  mu- 
seum,  opened  in  1824,  contains  150,000 
▼olumes,  and  many  valuable  manuscriptB, 
a  cabinet  of  coins  (one  of  the  best  in  Eu- 
rope), with  a  fine  numismatic  library,  the 
Oriental  museum  (of  Seezen  and  Anthing), 
a  museum  of  curiosities  of  nature  and  art, 
and  a  ^eiy  of  paintings,  rich  in  the 
productions  of  the  old  German  school. 
The  seminary  for  teachers  is  the  oldest  in 
Germany.  There  is  also  a  gymnasium,  a 
Sunday  school  for  apprentices  and  jour- 
neymen, and  considerable  manufiictures 
and  commerce.  Near  Gotha  is  situated 
the  famous  obeeryatoiy  on  the  See{>erg, 
erected  by  duke  Ernest  II,  and  endowed 
by  him  with  40,000  German  dollars. 
When  this  institution  was  under  the  care 
of  Von  Zach  and  Von  Lindenau,  it  was 
one  of  the  first  in  Gfermany. 

Gotha  an,  St.  ;  a  high  mountain  of 


Switzerland,  on  the  fiY>ntier  of  the  cantona 
of  Tessino  and  Uri,  21  leagues  S.  E.  finom 
Beme;  lat  46°  3^  N.;  Ion.  8°  30^  E. 
This  mountain  forms  a  renuukable  point 
in  the  Alps,  and  unites  the  Lepontine 
chain  and  that  of  Beme.  The  Reuss 
and  Tessino  rise  here ;  the  Rhine  and 
Rhone  not  far  fi^m  it  Its  highest  points 
are  coyered  with  perpetual  snow,  as  the 
Fieudo,  10,150  feet  high,  the  Fibia  and 
the  Luzendbro,  10,430  feet ;  the  Orsiyro,  or 
Peak  of  Ursem,  10,600  feet;  and  the 
Prosa,  9800  f^  aboye  the  leyel  of  the 
sea.  They  are  mostly  granite,  and  con- 
tain a  great  variety  of  minerals.  There 
are  many  small  lakes  on  the  St  Gothaid, 
and  eight  glaciers.  A  road  traverses  this 
body  of  mountains,  connecting  Germai^ 
and  Italy.  It  existed  as  early  as  1319. 
and  gigantic  obstacles  were  surmountea 
in  its  construction.  It  is  mostly  10  feet 
vride,  sometimes  15 ;  part  is  well  paved 
with  granite.  Bridges  of  ^uprising  bold- 
ness lead  over  teirime  precipices.  In  one 
place,  a  gaUeiy  has  fa«en  cut  through  a 
rock,  for  the  mstance  of  more  than  200 
f^t,  and  with  a  height  and  width  of  nearly 
13  feet  It  is  caUed  the  Umer  Loch  (the 
hole  of  Uri).  It  was  pierced^  in  1707,  at 
the  expense  of  the  canton  of  Uri.  The 
road  is  practieable  in  all  seasons.  In 
winter,  the  snow  is  sometimes  20  feet 
deep  on  the  road,  but  the  inhabitants  of 
the  neighboring  villages  are  obliged  to 
keep  the  passage  clear;  in  consequence 
of  which  they  take  toll  finom  passengers 
during  this  season.  From  15,000  to  20,000 
traders  travene  the  St  Gothard  annuaDy, 
besides  the  man^  travellers  whom  curio»- 
ity  leads  over  this  mountain.  More  than 
400  inhabitants  of  the  Levantine  valley, 
and  that  of  the  Reuss,  subrast  by  transport- 
ing merchandise  and  travellers,  by  means 
of  mules.  On  the  top  of  the  St  Gothard 
is  an  inn,  where  formerly  was  the  hospice 
of  the  Capuchins,  with  an  hospital  and 
room  to  store  merchandise.  This  point  is 
6339  feet,  or,  according  to  the  map  of 
Weiss,  4566,  above  the  surface  of  the  sea. 
This  group  of  mountains  received  its 
name  from  a  bishop  of  Hildesheim,  who 
lived  in  the  12th  century.  It  was,  in  1799, 
the  theatre  of  several  combats  between 
the  French  and  the  Austrians,  united  with 
the  Russians.  Several  works  of  ^reat  im- 
portance are  still  in  progress  on  this  moun- 
tain, Uie  most  remarkable  of  which  is  the 
road  which  traverses  the  Sch&llenen,  in 
the  canton  of  Uri.  It  is  cut  through  enor- 
mous masses  of  mnite,and  the  bridges  are 
magnificent  700  persons  are  employed 
inthisworit    {Q&e  Mps,  Roods  over.) 
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Gothic  Sttli.  (See  AnhiUdwrt,) 
GoTH8(the  Oo<ftoiiMofTacitiifl,and  <M- 
foncf  of  Pliny,  but  not  the  GoUund  of  Taci- 
tus, or  RoHfd  of  Dio,  who  were  <ff  Gallic 
oriein) ;  a  German  tribe,  from  the  abores 
of  Uie  Baltic,  between  the  Vistula  and  the 
Oder.  Their  hmguaijje  approaches  veiy 
nearly  to  the  ancient  oialect  of  the  Franks. 
Like  all  the  Gennans,  they  suffered  their 
yellow  haur  to  grow  long,  wore  beards, 
and  dressed  in  nuB ;  but,  contraiv  to  the 
custom  of  the  otber  Gennans,  the  royal 
dignity  among  them  was  heieditaiy.  They 
first  appeared  under  the  name  of  Goths,  in 
215.  From  this  time,  they  filled  all  Eu- 
rope with  the  fame  of  their  exploits,  ibr 
more  than  500  years.  Leaving  tneir  haln- 
tations  on  the  fialtk,  they  removed  to  the 
regions  adjoining  the  Black  sea.  Many 
other  tribes  were  incorporated  with  them, 
and,  by  continual  advances  and  conouests, 
they  esutblishedf  under  Ennenric  (about 
350),  the  mat  Gothic  kingdom,  extending 
from  the  Don,  which  divides  Europe  firom 
Asia,  to  the  Theiss,  which  empties  into 
the  Danube,  and  fiK>m  the  Black  sea  to 
the  Vistula  and  the  Baltic  It  embraced 
Thrace,  Moesia  (Serviaand  Bulgaria),  Da- 
cia  (part  of  Hungary,  tlie  Bannat,  the  Bu- 
kowma,  Trani^lvania,  Walachia,  Molda- 
via to  the  Prutb),  large  districts  of  Poland, 
Russia  and  Prussia,  and,  in  the  north, 
comprised  the  Sclavonic,  Finnish  and 
Lettish  tribes.  This  situation  naturally 
brought  the  Goths  into  continual  contact, 
on  the  west,  with  the  Roman  empire,  and, 
on  the  east,  with  that  of  Constantinople ; 
and  history  is  fuU  of  the  struggles  which 
they  maintained,  sometimes  on  the  one 
side,  sometimes  on  the  other.  Two  em- 
perors fell  in  battle  with  them,  and  Rome 
and  Constantinople  were  both  forced  to 

Siy  them  tribute.  They  were  the  first  of 
e  nations  beyond  the  Danube,  that  re- 
ceived Christianity.  Ulphilas,  bishop  of 
the  Mcesoffoths  (the  Gothic  tribes  which 
inhabited  Mceaia),  as  early  as  960,  invented 
a  German  alphabet,  and  translated  the 
New  Testament  into  the  Gothic  language. 
All  the  Goths,  however,  were  not  equafiy 
advanced  with  those  of  Mcesia,  among 
whom  ciWlization  had  made  considerable 
progress,  in  consequence  of  their  vicinity 
to  the  Greek  empire,  and  continual  inter- 
oourae  with  it  About  the  year  969,  in- 
ternal conunotions  produced  the  division 
of  the  jpeat  Gothic  kingdom  into  the  king- 
dom of  the  OstTOffoths  (eastern  Goths),  on 
the  shores  of  the  Black  sea,  from  the  Don 
to  the  Dnieper,  and  the  kingdom  of  the 
Vimgoths  (western  Godis),  or  the  Theni- 
Ingian  smte  in  Dada,  from  the  Dnieper 


to  the  Danube.  These 
were  soon  followed  by  one  from  witfaoo^ 
which  effected  the  subvenicxi  of  the 
Gothic  power  in  those  parts.  About  the 
year  375,  vast  multitudes  of  the  Huns,  and 
of  the  Alans,  who  had  been  subdued  by 
them,  poured  out  of  Aoa,  and  drove  tbe 
Ostrogoths  in  upon  the  Visigodis.  Tliey 
sought  and  obtained  permission  from  the 
emperor  Vakns  to  settle  in  Thrsee,  at 
that  time  lying  desolate ;  but  were  soon 
driven  to  rebeuion  by  the  oppressioii  of 
the  imperial  governor.  In  the  war  which 
ensued,  Valens  himself  was  oMnple^ 
defeated  by  them,  at  Adrianople,  in  378, 
and,  in  hiis  flight,  burned  in  a  cottage, 
which  they  set  on  fire.  From  that  time, 
they  had  an  important  influence  in  the 
afibin  of  Constantinople.  Afler  many 
vicissitudes,  the  Ostrogoths  also  obfained 
a  settlement  in  Pannonia  and  Sclavo- 
nia,  but  not  till  the  destruction  of  the 
kin^om  of  the  Huns,  in  453.  The 
Visigoths,  in  process  of  time,  obtained 
a  degree  of  power  which  ezdted  alarm 
in  Greece  and  Italy.  In  396,  Akric 
made  an  irruption  into  Greece,  laid  waste 
the  Peloponnesus,  and  became  prefect  of 
lUyiia  and  king  of  the  Visigoths.  He  in- 
vaded Italy  about  the  be^nning  of  the 
5th  centuiy,  and  by  that  measure  brought 
on  the  destruction  of  the  Koman  empire, 
since  Stilicho,  the  Roman  general,  could 
only  obtain  a  victory  over  AJariCy  at  Vero- 
na (in  408),  by  withdrawing  all  tbe  Ro- 
man troops  fipom  the  borders  of  the  Rtane, 
Alaric  himself  soon  returned  to  Italv,  and 
sacked  Rome  in  409,  and  a  second  tinae 
in  410.  Afler  his  death  (in  410),  the  V»- 
goths  succeeded  in  establishing  a  new 
kingdom  in  the  southern  parts  of  Ganl 
and  Soain  (Septimania,  GoAia),  of  which, 
towards  the  end  of  the  5th  centuiy,  Pro- 
vence, Languedoc  and  Catalonia  were  the 
principal  provinces,  and  Toulouse  the 
seat  of  government  The  last  kiiig,  Rod- 
eric,  died  (in  711)  in  battle  against  the 
Moors,  who  had  crossed  fixun  .£&ica,  and 
subsequent^'  conquered  the  kingdook 
Afler  the  fim  of  the  Western  Roman  em- 
pue  (by  the  invasion  of  Odoacer,  in  476), 
the  Eastern  emperor,  Zeno,  persuaded 
Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  to  in- 
vade Italy,  in  489.  The  Goth  became 
king  of  Italy,  in  493,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  a  new  Ostrogothic  kingdom,  which, 
together  with  Italy,  comprised  Rhetia  (a 
part  of  Switzeriand  and  the  Tvrol),  Vin- 
delicia  (part  of  Bavaria  and  Suabia),  Nori- 
cum  (Soltzbui^g,  Stiiia,  Carinthia,  Aus- 
tria), Dalmatia,  Pannonia  (Farther  Hun- 
gary, Sclavonia),  and  Dacia  beyond  the 
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Danube  (TranqrWania,  Walachia].  This 
kingdom  came  to  an  end  in  554 — ^Thia 
people,  so  famouB  in  history,  was  not  doh 
tituto  of  science  and  learning,  having 
maintained  a  connexion  with  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Roman  empires,  long  before 
their  irruption  into  Italy.  Theodoric,  who 
was  educated  at  Constantinople,  was  such 
a  inend  to  the  fine  arts,  that  he  establish- 
ed the  office  of  a  comes  nUeniium  rerum 
(count  of  the  arts,  oyerseer  of  the  works 
of  art),  whose  business  was  to  watch  over 
Uie  statues,  to  see  that  they  were  not  in- 
jured or  stolen;  and  appointed  a  uublic 
arehitect,  who  was  intrusted  wim  the 
preservation  of  the  ancient  edifices.  He 
not  only  caused  various  public  buildings 
at  Rome  to  be  repaired,  but  also  adomM 
other  cities  with  new  edifices.  (For  in- 
formation on  the  Gothic  architecture,  see 
Architedun.  See  Gibbon's  Dedine  and 
Fall;  also  Manso's  GeschickU  des  Ost- 
gathxsehen  Racks  in  BaUen — History  of  the 
Ostrogothic  Kingdom  in  Italy;  JBreslau, 
18^) 

GrOTTENBURO  (in  Swedish,  Goiheborg) ; 
a  laJige  and  thriving  town  in  the  south- 
west of  Sweden,  situated. near  the  mouth 
of  the  large  river  called  GothorEU:  It 
stands  in  a  marshy  plain,  surrounded  by 
precipitous  ridces  of  naked  rocks,  rising 
to  the  heieht  of  fit>m  100  to  900  feet,  but 
intersected  b^  several  cultivated  openings. 
The  town  is  divided  into  Upper  and 
Lower.  The  latter  is  perfectly  level ;  the 
houses^  owing  to  the  marshiness  of  the 
ground,  are  all  built  upon  piles.  The 
principal  street,  called  Great  Harbor  street, 
runs  from  £.  to  W.,  and  divides  the  town 
into  two  neariy  equal  parts.  The  Upper 
town,  from  its  situation,  is  built  with  less 
regularity;  but  it  has  an  imposing  appear- 
ance, the  houses  rising  one  above  another, 
in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre.  The 
only  considerable  public  edifices  of  Got- 
tenbuii;  are,  the^  exchange,'  the  extensive 
buildings  -belongiiig  to  the  East  India 
company,  an  hospital,  and  a  magnificent 
church,  built  since  1812^  with  stones  firom 
Scotland.  The  onl^  curiosities  of  the 
place  are  a  few  private  collections  of 
paintings.  The  harbor  is  commodious 
for  vessels  of  moderate  size,  and  has  a 
fort  on  a  small,  rocky  island,  to  defend  the 
entrance.  It  has  manufactures  of  coarse 
linen  and  wooDen  stufi,  leather,  sail-cloth, 
ropes,  some  silk  and  cotton  goods,  soap, 
tobacco ;  also  sugar  refineries.  Iron'  and 
steel,  furnished  by  the  rich  mines  of  War- 
meland,  form  the  principal  articles  of 
export ;  and,  after  these,  nerrinfls,  linen, 
timber,  tar,  train  oil  and  alum.    Here  is  a 
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large  provincial  school,  a  mefcantiie  acad- 
emy, and  an  aeademy  of  sdenoes  and 
literature,  incorpoisted  in  1775.  The 
Enfflish  kmguage  is  pretty  generally 
spoken  here,  the  merchants  bcang,  manv 
of  them,  English.  Few  places  have  suf- 
fered more  from  fire.  The  canal  of  Trol- 
h&tta  (see  Canals)  promotes  the  commerce 
with  the  inner  country.  Gottenburar  was 
founded  by  Charleis  IX,  in  1607.  Popu- 
lation, 24,000.  Lon.  IP  57*  45"  E. ;  lat. 
ST  4af  4"  N. 

GoTTiNOEN ;  a  city  in  the  kingdom  of 
Hanover,  on  the  Leine ;  32  l^igues  S.  S.  E. 
of  Hanover,  8i|  leagues  N.  IT  of  Cassel ; 
lat.  5P  31'  49"  N.;  Ion.  9^51'  45"  E.; 
in  a  fertile  valley,  in  the  former  principal- 
ity of  Kalenburg,  now  in  the  principal- 
is^ of  G6ttingen.  Population,  10,000. 
There  are  manufactories  of  cloth,  horieiy, 
linen,  &c.  The  sausages  of  G6ttingen  are 
celebrated  among  epicures.  King  ueorgo 
II  founded  here,  in  1734,  the  univernty 
of  Georgia  Augusta,  which  was  opened 
m  1735,  and  dedicated  Sept.  17, 1797.  It 
is  at  present,  also,  the  national  university 
of  Brunswick  and  Nassau ;  that  is  to  say, 
every  native  of  these  latter  countries  must 
study,  for  a  certain  time,  at  G6ttingen,  if 
he  wishes  an  employment  in  the  gift  of 
either  ffovemment.  The  library  of  the 
university,  the  richest  cdlection  of  modem 
literature  in  Germany,  and  perhaps  in  Eu-  * 
rope,  contains  300,000  volumes  and  5000 
manuscripts.  In  1751,  the  royal  aocieor 
of  sciences  was  established,  and  remod- 
elled in  1770.  It  comprises  mathematical, 
physical  and  historical  classes ;  has  mem- 
bers ordinary  and  extraordinfloy,  readent 
and  foreign,  and  holds  a  session  montfily. 
The  difierent  classes  propose,  alternately, 
a  prize  of  50  ducats  for  the  best  treatiseB 
on  certain  subjects.  In  1773,  a  museum 
was  established,  which,  togethw  with  a 
cabinet  of  medals,  contains  a  collection  of 
specimens  in  natural  history,  and  a  con- 
siderable collection  of  models  of  various 
sorts,  besides  paintings,  engravings,  &c. 
Since  1784,  each  of  the  four  faculties  has 
proposed,  aimually,  a  prize  question,  for 
the  students  at  G^tdnsen.  The  prize 
consists  of  a  gold  medal,  of  the  value  of 
25  ducata  There  axe  also  a  seminary  for 
preachers,  a  divinity  college  and  apernqral 
institute,  a  clinical  inetitute,  a  sursical  and 
a  lying-in  hospital,  an  anatomical  theatre, 
a  botanical  warden,  a  horticultural  garden, 
a  chemical  dboratoiy,  a  collection  of  phil- 
osophical instrumenls,  an  observatory,  a 
philological  seminaiy,  &c  In  1 829,  there 
were  1264  students  at  Gottingen,  and  89 
teachers  proposed  courses  of  lectures.    In 
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ifae  miiDmer  of  18SI5y  it  oouimed  1545  sta- 
dents.  Several  of  the  firat  Gennan  peri- 
odicals are  publiabed  at  Giktin^en.  The 
uniTeraitiea  of  Berlin  aiid  Gottiiigeii  are 
the  moet  distinguished  in  Gennany.  Blu- 
menbach,  Eichhom,  Gauss,  wc^  are 
among  the  professors. 

GoTTORF.    (8t»  HoUUin.) 

GoTTSCHED,  John  Christopher,  bom  in 
1700,  at  Juditenkirch,  near  K^nigsberg, 
in  Prussia,  received  from  his  father,  who 
was  a  preacher  there,  his  first  instructions 
in  the  languages  and  the  sciences,  and  en- 
tered theuniver8it}rofK6nigsberg  as  early 
as  1714.  His  iuchnation  soon  tumed  finm 
theology,  to  which  he  had  been  destined, 
to  phiksophy,  the  belles-lettres,  and  the 
languages.  In  1724,  he  went  to  Leipsic, 
and  deBvered  lectures  on  the  belles-lettres, 
in  which  he  attacked  the  then  prevalent 
txmuption  of  taste  produced  by  the  bom- 
bast of  Lohenstein  and  his  followers,  and 
reconamended  the  imitation  of  the  ancients, 
and  their  professed  followers,  tiie  French. 
In  1738,  he  published  the  first  sketch  of 
his  Rhetoric,  which  he  afterwards  much 
enlaraed,  and,  in  1739,  for  the  first  time, 
his  Aritiache  DicktkunM  (Critical  Art  of 
Poetry.)  Both  these  works,  untike  the 
books  of  instruction  then  in  general  use  in 
Gennany,  condemn  the  disfigurement  of 
the  language  by  the  use  of  fbrei^  words, 
and  oppose  the  taste  for  bombast  in  poetry, 
which  then  prevailed.  In  1730,  he  was 
made  professor  of  philosophy  and  poetry, 
published  his  Contributions  towards  a 
critical  Histoiy  of  the  Gennan  Language, 
Poetry  and  Eloquence,  and  besan  his  prof- 
itless exertions  in  behalf  of  me  national 
drama.  In  1734,  he  became  professor  of 
logic  and  metaphysics,  and  subsequently 
published  his  iMen  Qr&ndt  der  fVeUweis- 
Keit  (First  Principles  of  Philosophy).  He 
died  in  1766.  Gottsched  is  an  example 
of  the  defpree  to  which  a  writer  may  sink 
by  partiahty  and  pedantry,  even  when  his 
intentions  are  laudable  and  his  merit  con- 
siderable. These  qualities  have  procured 
for  him  the  reputation  of  a  teacher  of  bad 
taste  and  false  philosophy.  The  good 
effected  by  Gottached  is  as  apparent  as 
his  absurdly.  His  zeal  for  the  purity  of 
the  Gennan  language  was  of  great  use, 
and  he  at  least  perceived  its  genius,  al- 
though he  did  not  possess  sufficient  talents 
to  exhibit  its  power  in  his  own  produc- 
tions. This  is  his  chief  merit.  He  was 
by  no  means  suited  for  a  reformer  of  the 
German  drama.  He  wished  to  extirpate  the 
opera  and  comic  opera,  and  to  refine  com- 
edy by  expelling  from  the  stage  the  Mer- 
ry Andrew,  the  amusing  fiivinite  of  the 


multitude.  He  was  even  crael  enou^ 
in  conjunction  with  the  stage-manager 
Neuber,  to  buiy  tluit  horxMrable  pei9ona|^ 
puUicly,  and  with  festive  eolemnitiffl,  ra 
1737.  The  pieces  which  he  himsdf  pre- 
pared for  the  stage  were  stifiT  and  pos- 
mg. 

GouDA,  or  Terqouw  ;  a  city  of  the 
Netherlands,  in  New  Holland,  on  a  branch 
of  the  Rhine,  called  IsmI,  where  it  re- 
ceives the  river  Gouw,  which  gives  it  its 
name;  9  miles  north-east  of  Rotterdam,  22 
south  of  Amsterdam ;  Ion.  4^  43^  £. ;  iat 
50°  N. ;  population,  11,379.  It  has  exten- 
sive manumcmres  of  tobacco  pipes^  slso  of 
porcelain,  with  a  conmiodious  pott  and  a 
brisk  trade,  having  boats  paasingieinilariy 
to  Amsterdam,  Hague,  Rotteidam,  iSiech^ 
&c.  The  great  church  is  one  i^  the 
handsomest  and  lareest  in  die  comttiy; 
and  is  particulariy  cdebrated  for  its  paint- 
ed glass  windows,  supposed  to  be  the  fin- 
est of  the  kind  in  Europe,  and  pieeoved 
with  great  care. 

Gouge  ;  an  instrument  <|r  tool  used  by 
divers  artificers,  being  a  sort  of  nmnd  hol- 
low chisel  for  cutting  holes,  &c  eather  in 
wood  or  stone. 

Gourd  (lagentaria  mdgaris),  eafied  atn 
ealdbashjiah  climlxng  pTant,  allied  to  the 
cucumber,  melon,  squash,  &C.,  and  be- 
longing to  the  same  natural  ftniily,  eiMv- 
biUKett,  The  leaves  are  rounded,  sofiiy 
pubescent,  and  slightiy  viscous ;  the  flov- 
era,  white,  widely  spreading,  and  some- 
what stellated ;  die  seeds,  gray,  with  a  tu- 
mid margin  notched  at  tro  summit ;  the 
fruit,  large,  varying  much  in  shape  in  diA 
ferent  varieties,  and  has  a  hard  and  ahnoet 
ligneous  shell,  of  which,  drinking  cops, 
botdes,  and  other  household  utenEus  are 
made.  The  gourd  was  known  to  the  an- 
cienta,  having  been  cultivated  fitmi  tiins 
immemorial  m  the  warmer  parts  of  A^ 
and  Africa,  and  also  by  the  aborigines  of 
America,  previous  to  the  discoveiy  by  tfai 
Europeans.  The  pulp  is  edible,  and  die 
lower  classes  in  Egypt  and  Arabia  boil  it 
in  vinegar,  or  make  it  into  a  sort  of  pud- 
ding by  filling  the  shell  with  rice  and 
meat 

GouRfiAUD,  Graspard,  baron  de,  adju- 
tant-general of  the  emperor  Napoleon, 
and  one  of  his  companions  at  St  Helena, 
vyas  bora  in  17^  at  Veisailles,  of  a  &mi- 
ly  of  citizens.  He  was  educated  at  the 
polytechnic  school,  and  went  as  teacher 
of  fortification  to  the  military  school  9t 
Chartres,  and  afterwards  to  that  at  M^x. 
In  1801,  he  entered  the  sixth  rejpmoit  of 
flying  artillerv,  and  was  associated  with 
the  general  of  artilleiy,  Fouchen    In  die 
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campaign  of  180S,  he  distinguished  him- 
self, under  Lannes,  at  the  capture  of  the 
bridge  over  the  Danube  near  Vienna,  and 
at  Austeriitz,  where  he  was  wounded. 
He  also  acquired  distinction  at  Jena  in 
1806,  in  Poland  in  1807,  at  the  siege  of 
Sarogoasa  in  1806,  and,  in  1809,  in  the 
battles  of  Abensbeig,  EckmiUil,  Ratisbon, 
Ebeisbeiig,  Esslingen  and  Wamm.  Af> 
ter  the  peace,  he  was  made  director  of 
tlie  armory  at  Versailles,  and  introduced 
some  improvements  in  the  preparation  of 
lances  and  muskets.  After  that,  he  was 
sent  to  Dantzic,  to  examine  the  strength 
of  the  place,  with  a  view  to  the  event  of 
a  war  with  Russia,  and  to  cause  a  quanti- 
ty of  materials  for  a  sieee,  and  the  con- 
struction of  bridges,  to  oe  privately  pre- 
pared. His  official  reports  in  relation  to 
this  business  procurea  for  him  the  es- 
pecial favor  of  the  emperor.  Later  ser- 
vices orocured  him  the  rank  of  nobility 
in  181^  witli  2000  francs  yeariy  income. 
After  the  campaign  in  Russia,  in  which 
Gour^ud  was  present  at  almost  ev^ 
skirmish  and  battle.  Napoleon  made  him 
a  baron.  In  the  retreat,  Gourgaud  twice 
swam  his  hone  across  the  Berezina,  in 
order  to  superintend  the  erection  of  a 
bridge.  In  1813,  he  took  a  share  in  the 
battles  of  Ltitzen  and  Bautzen,  and  was 
intrusted  with  the  superintendence  of  the 
aitiUeiy  corps,  during  the  armistice.  His 
report  to  the  emperor  on  the  tenatnljty  of 
Dresden,  made  August  24,  was  the  cause 
of  Napoleon's  hastening  directly  to  the 
capital  of  Saxony,  instead  of  pressing 
upon  the  rear  of  the  allies  at  K6nigstein. 
A  further  dotation  of  6000  francs,  and  the 
cross  of  the  legion  of  honor,  were  the  re- 
ward of  his  activity.  After  the  defeat 
of  the  French  at  Leipsic,  the  emperor 

gave  him  in  charge  to  break  down  the 
ridffe  of  Freyburg  at  night-falL  He  de- 
layed the  execution  of  this  order  till  day- 
break the  next  morning,  and  by  that  means 
saved  the  coips  of  marshal  Oudinot  In 
the  retreat  to  France,  the  emperor  empk>y- 
ed  him  particularly  in  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  army.  After  the  batde  of  Bri- 
enne,  he  saved  the  life  of  the  emperor,  bv 
shooting,  with  a  pistol,  a  Cossack,  who,with 
some  of  his  comrades,  had  come  unper- 
eeived  upon  the  rear  of  the  army,  and  was 
on  the  point  of  striking  down  Napoleon. 
For  this  act  the  emperor  presented  Gour- 

gaud  with  a  sword  which  he  had  worn  in 
is  campaign  in  Italv.  He  subsequently 
distinj^ish^  himself  in  the  battles  of 
Nangis,  Laon  and  Rheims,  on  which  ac- 
count Napoleon  appointed  him  colonel 
and  commandant  of  the  legion  of  honor. 


When  Napoleon  abdicated  the  imperial 
dignity,  he  set  apart  for  colonel  Gourgaud, 
who  had  remained  true  to  him  to  the  last 
moment,  the  sum  of  50,000  francs,  torn 
his  privy  purse ;  but  neither  Gourcaud  nor 
the  others  on  whom  Napoleon  nad  con- 
ferred similar  mariss  of  favor,  ever  receiv- 
ed this  money,  although  the  pavment  of 
it  was  stipulated  in  the  act  of^  abdication. 
When  Napoleon  left  France  for  Elba, 
(jroursaud  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  re- 
ceived the  cross  of  St  Louis  from  the 
duke  d'Angoul^me.  He  was  also  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  staff-major  of  the  first 
military  division.  In  the  events  of  March, 
1815,  he  remained  fiiithfui  to  the  Bour- 
bons, until  their  ftight,  when  he  went  over 
to  Napoleon,  whom  he  never  afterwards 
forsook.  After  the  battle  of  Ligny,  the 
emperor  appointed  him  adjutant-seneral, 
and  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo  he  waa 
among  the  last  to  retreat  After  this,  he 
followed  his  master  to  Malmaison,  and 
subsequent]  V  to  Rochefort,  whence  he  was 
despatched  by  the  empenH*,  July  14,  with 
the  wdl-known  letter  to  the  prince  regent 
of  England.  Gourgaud  obtained  permis- 
siofi  to  accompany  the  emperor  to  St 
Helena.  H«  remained  three  years  on  that 
desolate  island,  when  a  protraded  illness 
rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  leave  it, 
his  physician  assuring  him  that  he  could 
only  expect  to  recover  his  health  in  En- 
rope.  He  therefore  went  to  England, 
whence  he  v^rrote  to  the  assembled  mon- 
archs  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and,  on  August 
the  25th,1818,  to  the  empress  Maria  Louisa, 
representing  the  miserable  situation  of  the 
emperor.  He  subsequenthr  published  an 
account  6f  the  battle  of"^  Waterloo,  by 
which  both  the  duke  of  Wellington  and 
the  Enfflish  ministiy  felt  themselves  in- 
jured. He  was  arrested,  his  papers  seized, 
and  himself  sent  in  the  most  helpless  con- 
dition to  Cuxhaven.  He  then  wandered 
about  for  some  years.  In  March,  1821, 
his  mother  obtained  jpermission  for  him  to 
return.  On  the  intelligence  of  the  death 
of  Napoleon,  gen^nl  Gourgaud,  in  con- 
junction with  others,  presented  a  petition 
to  the  chamber,  that  France  inight  be  al» 
lowed  to  bring  back  his  remains,  but  the 
petition  was  ineftectuaL  He  was  struck 
from  the  anmy-list  during  his  residence  at 
St  Helena,  but  the  generodty  of  his  im- 

El  firiend  made  him  independent  by  a 
y.  Gourgaud  married  the  daughter 
lunt  Roederer,  formeriy  a  member  of 
the  convention,  and  since  a  senator.  He 
is  occupied  in  preparing,  torn  his  recol- 
lections, and  the  information  and  docu- 
ments imparted  to  him  by  Napoleon,  a 
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Histonr  of  the  CanuMUffiis  of  the  Empe- 
ror. He  has  pubUsliea  eeverel  volumes 
of  MhnoirtM  tie  AbpoUon,  after  Napoleon's 
own  dictation  rLonilon,  1823).  In  182£s 
be  wrote  an  Examtn  Critiquif  &C.,  in 
repjy  to  Sugar's  work  on  the  campaign 
of  Nttioleon  and  the  grand  army  in  Rus- 
na,  which  resulted  in  a  duel  with  S^Kur. 
LieuteDant-fff»neral  count  Partonneaux  has 
contradicteirboth  S^gur  and  Goursaud  in 
many  perticulare,  in  ms  Campagne  ae  Rus- 
fie,  ia  I2me  Dvomon  de  la  Grande  Jtrmit^ 
9m  Coroi  h  Bontmw  U27  el  *^  J^aven^ 

Gout,  or  AaTHEiris,  a  disease  of 
adulti,  is  sometimes  regular,  attended 
with  the  secretion  of  the  superfluous 
earthy  matter,  which  is  no  longer  necessa- 
ij  for  the  formation  of  the  bones ;  some- 
tmies  irregular,  when  the  vital  powers 
are  weakened,  and  the  superfluous  bony 
matter,  instead  of  being  carried  oflTby  the 
organs  of  secretion,  is  deposited  beneath 
the  skin,  or  accumulates  iiitemally,  thus 
producing  chalk-stones  and  various  inter- 
nal concretions.  There  are  tvi'o  princi]Nil 
causes  of  tlie  (jout — bad  diet  and  suppres- 
akm  of  perBpiration.  Fre<|uent  use  of 
wine,  in  particular  of  acid  wines,  as  well 
as  the  diaily  use  of  veiy  nourisliing,  fat, 
and  higfa-aeasoned  food,  contributes  chieflv 
to  the  production  of  the  disease,  both 
from  the  excess  of  nutritive  and  earthy 
matter,  and  6x>m  its  exciting  eflfects  on  the 
blood;  since  so  great  a  quantity  of  nutri- 
tive matter  is  not  re<)uued  by  the  fully  de- 
veloped body,  and  is  not  assimilated  by 
the  weakened  organs  of  digestion.  The 
disease,  in  tliese  cases  of  undinunished 
vital  powers,  is  called  podagra^  and  re- 
tuniB  at  regular  periods.  (See  Poda- 
gra,) In  spring,  in  autumn,  antl  with 
many  much  oftener,  violent  pains  are  felt 
in  or  near  the  joint  of  the  great  toe ;  the 
part  becomes  inflamed,  red  and  swollen. 
A  fever  is  usually  connected  with  it,  if  tlie 
local  inflammation  re&cts  upon  the  whole 
■vstem  of  the  blood.  Among  the  poorer 
dasses,  who  earn  their  bread  with  the 
sweat  of  thebr  brows,  and  satisfy  their 
thirst  with  water,  the  real  gout  is  seldom 
met  with;  yet  even  among  these,  over- 
kMdiitf  the  stomach  with  poor  and  badly 
cooked  food,  repeated  exposure  to  cold, 
an  accumulation  of  half-assimilated  mat- 
ter in  the  blood,  and  suppressed  secretion, 
sometimes  produce  irre^lar  gouty  attacks, 
wandering  pains,  depositions  of  an  extra- 
ordinary quantity  of  earth^r  matter  in  the 
limbs,  ana  striking  defoimides.  Gout  or  ar- 
thritis and  rheumatism  (q.  v.)  are  frequently 
confounded,  but  they  are  very  different  in 


their  nature.  Rheumatiflaii  attacks  efoy 
age  of  life ;  ffout  only  aduhs.  Rheuma- 
tism is  an  inflammatoiy  state  of  the  sys- 
tem of  muscles  and  tendons ;  in  the  gout, 
this  inflammation  is  in  the  joints,  the  cap- 
sular ligaments  and  the  bones.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  former,  the  pain  is  rather  seat- 
ed in  the  muscles,  spreads  according  to 
their  course,  and  is  more  changeable,  in 
respect  to  i^ace;  in  tlie  latter,  the  psuns 
are  in  the  joints  and  along  the  bones. 
Rheumatism  is  not  accompanied  with 
those  earthy  tumors  and  accumubtionB, 
which  characterize  the  gout  In  the  ktter 
disease,  the  sweat  sometimes  leaves  a  fine 
earthy  dust  upon  the  skin  of  the  patieoL 
Both  diseases  may,  however,  be  present  in 
the  body  at  the  same  time,  and  be  com- 
bined with  each  other.  Rheumackm 
may  also  change,  with  time,  into  the  goui^ 
i^  with  the  advancing  age,  the  disease 
passes  fit)in  the  muscular  system  to  ^ 
tiones  and  joints.  If  nature  is  no  longer 
vigorous  enough  to  fonn  a  regular  erup- 
tion of  the  gout,  if  the  individual  is  M, 
or  the  disease  is  checked  in  its  coune,it 
oflen  attacks  the  intenial  parts,  the  stom- 
ach, the  lungs,  the  brain,  and  may  thus 
prove  fatal.  Respecting  the  treatmem  of 
gout,  the  diet  which  is  lo  be  obsenred,  &c, 
many  erroneous  opinions  still  prevnL 
Some  believe  that,  particulariy  in  the  poda- 
gra, no  remedy  ought  to  be  taken;  oiheis 
trust  entirely  to  purgatives;  othen  seek  a 
remedy  in  abstinence  and  drinking  wata'; 
others,  misled  by  the  theory  of  Brown, 
who  placed  the  podagra  entirely  in  the 
class  of  asthenic  diseases,  seek  for  a  rem- 
e<ly  in  strong  liquors^  There  is,  however, 
no  specific  against  gout  The  treatment 
of  tlie  disease  must  be  regulated  by  the 
judgment  of  a  cautious  jMiysician,  who 
carefully  observes  the  age  and  the  bodily 
conetitution  of  the  patient,  his  habits,  tm 
condition  of  the  vital  poweis,  the  state  of 
his  arterial  system,  and  the  peculiar  na- 
ture of  the  case.  With  one  arthritic 
patient,  for  instance,  bleeding,  drinking  of 
water,  and  the  use  of  cooling  means,  may 
be  very  necessary,  which,  with  another, 
may  become  injurious,  nay,  fatal ;  as  may 
be  the  case,  on  the  other  hand,  with  excit- 
ing, diaphoretic  and  other  means. 

Gov£R!TMEifT,  FoRMS  OF.  (See  PM" 
ical  hstUutions.) 

GrovERNOR  ;  a  contrivance  for  equaliz- 
ing the  motion  of  mills  and  machineiy. 
When  any  part  of  the  machineiy  of  a 
mill  is  suddenly  stoj^iped,  or  suddenly  set 
agoing,  and  the  moving  power  remains  die 
same,  an  alteration  in  the  velocity  of  the 
mill  will  take  place ;  and  it  will  move 
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aster  or  slower.  Evei^y  machine  having 
I  certain  velocity  at  which  it  will  work  to 
nore  advantage  than  at  any  other,  the 
sfaange  of  velocity  arising  from  the  fore- 
^ing  cause,  is  in  all  cases  a  disadvantage, 
ind  in  delicate  operations  exceedingly 
lurtfuL  In  a  cotton-mill,  for  instance, 
which  is  calculated  to  move  the  spindles 
&t  a  certain  rate,  if  from  any  cause  the 
(Telocity  is  increased,  a  loss  of  work  im* 
mediately  takes  place,  and  an  increase  of 
waste  from  the  breaking  of  threads,  &c ; 
on  the  other  hand,  there  must  be  an  evi- 
dent loss  from  the  machinery  ;noving 
dower  than  is  necessary.  Various  con- 
nivances are  used  for  remedying  this 
evil. 

GowBR,  John;  an  ancient  English  poet 
of  the  14th  century.    He  was  IttSerBlly  ed- 
ucated, and  was  a  member  of  the  society 
of  the  Inner  Temple;  and  some  have 
oeeerted  that  he  became  chief-justice  of 
the  common  pleas ;  but  the  more  general 
opinion  is,  that  the  judge  was  another  per- 
son of  the  same  name.    He  particularly 
attached  himself  to  Thomas  of  Wood- 
stock, duke  of  Gloucester,  uncle  to  Rich- 
ard II,  and  wrote  his  principal  work  at 
the  desire  of  that  unfortunate  monarch. 
He  appears  to  have  been  in  affluent  cir- 
cumstances, as  he  contributed  largely  to 
the  building  of  the  conventual  church  of 
St  Mary  Overy,  in  Southwark.    He  died 
at  an  advanced  ase,  in  140S2.    He  was 
buried  in  the  church  to  which  he  was  a 
bene&ctor,  where  his  tomb  is  sdll  to  be 
seen.    Gower  abounded  in  the  leaming 
of  the  age,  but  has  litde  claim  to  genius 
or  invention ;  and  is  'so  unifonnly  grave 
and  sententiouB,  even  upon  topics  which 
might  insphiB  vivacity,   that   his  friend 
Chaucer  s^les  him  **  the  moral  Gower." 
He  was  author  of  a  tripartite  woric,  en- 
titled Specidvm  MBditantis ;  Vox  CUmanr 
lu,  and  Ccfi^tuio  AnanHs ;  of  which  the 
first  is  a  moral  tract  reladve  to  the  conju- 
gal duties,  written  in  French  rhymes ;  the 
second  a  metrical  chronicle  of  the  insur- 
rection of  the  commons  under  Richard  II, 
in  elegiac  veroe,  and  the  third  an  English 
]x>em  in  eight  books,  relative  to  the  mor- 
als and  metaphysicB  of  love,  which  alone 
has  been  printed,  and  was  one  of  the  ear- 
liest products  of  the  Eneliahpress,  being 
printed  bv  Cazton  in  1463.    Tne  lang^uage 
18  tolerably  perspicuous,  and  the  veruficar 
tion  oflen  harmonious. 

GoTAS ;  one  of  the  capitan]a»  of  Brazil, 
which  extendi  from  43°  to  54''  W.  Ion., 
andfix)m6°9(ytol9°S.kit  Chief  town, 
Villa  Boa.  Population  estimated  at 
170,000.  The  chief  business  is  searching 
48*  * 


for  gold  in  the  mines,  which  were  first 
discovered  in  the  year  1726. 

Gracchus,  Tiberius  Sempronius,  and 
Caius;  two  Romans,  who,  by  undertiiking 
to  reform  the  republic,  and  to  place  the  na- 
tional welfare  upon  a  firm  basis,  awakened 
popular  commotions  in  Rome,  of  which 
they  themselves  became  the  victims.  Tibe- 
rius Sempronius,  who  was  about  nine  years 
older  than  his  brother,  was  a  man  of  mat 
talents  and  distinguished  merit  Both 
he  and  his  brother,  ha^g  lost  their  father 
early,  received  from  their  excellent  moth- 
er, Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  the  great 
Scipio  the  elder,  a  carefiil  educatioiL  At 
a  moroi  advanced  ace,  their  minds  were 
jformed  and  ennobled  by  the  Greek  philos- 
ophy. Their  family  was  amon|^  the  most 
distmgiushed  in  Rome.  Tiberius  eariy 
made  himself  conspicuous  in  the  military 
service.  Under  tne  command  of  his 
brother-in-law,  the  younger  Scipio,  he 
served  at  the  siege  of  Carthace,  and  was 
the  first  man  who  mounted  the  walls  of 
the  burning  city.  While  he  was  yet  a 
mere  youth,  he  was  received  into  the  col- 
lege of  augurs — an  honor  usually  conferred 
omy  upon  distinguished  statesmen.  He 
was  subsequently  questor  to  the  consul 
Mandnus,  who  at  that  time  waged  war 
against  the  Numantinee,  m  Spain — ^few  in 
number,  but  brave,  and  attached  to  their  lib- 
erty. Here  the  hi^h  character  of  the  young 
Gracchus,  even  with  the  enemies  of  Rome, 
enabled  Idm  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the 
Numantines,  which,  without  being  dis- 
mceful  to  the  Romans,  secured  to  the 
Numantines  their  independence.  The 
Numantines  even  returned  to  the  questor 
his  accounts  and  papers,  which  they  had 
taken  among  the  Roman  baggage,. with 
touching  marics  of  theur  esteem.  But 
the  Roman  senate  refhsed  to  ratify  this 
treaty,  and,  to  atone  in  some  measure 
for  tins  breach  of  the  law  of  nations,  de- 
creed that  all  who  had  been  concerned  in 
itsn^tiation  should  be  delivered  up  to 
the  Numantines.  They  also  sent  the 
younger  Scipio,  with  a  new  army,  against 
Numantia.  The  high  .character  which 
Gracchus  had  already  obtained,  delivered 
him  fix>ra  the  ignominious  treatment  con- 
templated in  the  decree ;  and,  finally,  only 
Mancinus  was  ^ven  up,jBnd  even  he  was 
dismissed  uninjured  by  the  Numantines. 
This  transaction  gave  a  direction  to  the 
whole  political  life  of  Gracchus,  and  tend- 
ed much  to  make  him  an  opponent  of  the 
senate,  and  a  supporter  of^the  cause  of 
the  people.  He  onered  himself  as  a  can-» 
didate  for  the  tribuneship  of  the  people, 
which  office  rendered  his  person  inviolo* 
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ble  BO  long  as  he  was  inveBted  with  it, 
and  placed  hini  in  a  situatioa  to  advance 
his  great  plana  ibr  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  the  people  in  a  l^;al  way. 
The  poverty  of  tne  greater  |Miit  of  the 
sovereign  people  of  Rome,  which  he  had 
paitieularly  noticed  in  his  last  journey 
Rom  tlse  province  to  the  capital,  raapired 
him  with  the  design  of  increasing  the 
number  of  landed  proprietors  in  Italy, 
and  thereby  applying  a  remedy  lo  the 
povcfty  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  and 
tlie  greatest  evils  under  which  the  republic 
suffered.  As  the  Romans  were  not  fond 
of  innovations,  he  sought  to  obtain  his  ob- 
ject by  the  revival  of  an  old  law,  passed 
233  yeari  before,  but  long  forgotten.  At  that 
time  it  had  been  decree,  on  tlie  proposi- 
tion  of  the  tribune  of  the  people,  Lictnius 
Slolo,  after  violent  contentions  on  the 
subjeet,  <*thst  no  one  should  possess 
more  than  500  acres  (jugerOf  esch  28,000 
squsre  feet)  of  the  public  domains  (ager 
pubUnu),  and  that  the  overplus  should  be 
equallv  divided  among  the  plebeians." 
Tiiis  law,  which  was  now  called,  after 
Gncchua^  the  Sestpromon,  or,  by  vny  of 
eminence,  the  agrarian  law,  he  revived, 
but  with  the  inmxluction  of  several  soft- 
ening clauses.  The  possessorB  of  surplus 
Isnd  were  to  receive  compensation  for  the 
buildings  erected  on  it  and  other  improve- 
ments ;  eveiy  son  who  viras  of  age  might 
possess  the  whole  quantity  allowed  by  Uiw 
to  a  citizen  and  househohler ;  and  every 
son  under  age  might  possees  half  that 
quantiQr  (250  jngtra).  Nevertheless,  the 
proposition  of  Sempronius  was  met  with 
the  most  determined  opposition  by  the 
ruUng  party,  the  nobles  or  patricians. 
Besides,  the  Italian  nations  were  also  in- 
jured by  it  They  had,  since  their  sub- 
mission, under  the  name  of  aUies  ^  Ote 
Soman  peopU,  contributed  gr^y  to  the 
advancement  of  the  Roman  power,  by 
their  supplies  of  money  and  tnx>ps ;  and 
they  haa,  under  various  titles,  acquired 
rights  to  many  tracts  of  the  Roman  public 
hnda  It  is  probable  that  Tiberius  prom- 
ised, by  way  of  indemnification,  to  some 
of  them,  especially  the  Latins,  the  rij^ts 
of  Roman  citizenship ;  and  to  all,  better 
protection  against  the  extortions  of  the 
Roman  magistrates.  To  counteract  his 
plans,  the  senate  gained  over  one  of  the 
tribunes  of  the  people,  Marcus  Octavius, 
avoung,  rich  ^id  daring  man ;  and  when 
Tiberius,  after  having,  according  to  cus- 
tom, exfKMed  his  law  nineteen  days  to  the 
pubhc  view,  proceeded  to  take  the  votes 
of  the  assembled  people  upon  it,  Octa- 
vius mteiposed  with  his  veto,  and  thus 


seemed  at  once  to  have  deftaSed  d» 
vfhole  undert^ing.  Tiberius  now  exert- 
ed all  the  prerogattve  of  his  office,  sealed 
upthe  trc««jiy,  and  forbade  all.  the  as- 
thorities  the  dischsrye  of  their  sevoil 
offices.  He  saw,  however^  that  this  was 
of  no  service  to  Iub  pfan.  He  therefore 
took  a  step  till  then  unhesH  of  in  Roodbb 
history.  At  tlie  next  assembly  of  the 
people,  he  proposed  the  exjpulsioo  of  Oe- 
tavius  fiom  hn  office,  as  laitbleas  to  Ae 
cause  of  the  people.  Seventeen  of  the 
thirty-five  tribes  had  akeady  voted  for 
his  expuhson,  when  Tiberius  apprasefaed 
Octavius  (who  had  been  the  fineiid  of  his 
youth),  and  begged  and  adjined  him  to 
withdraw  his  veto.  Octavius  bade  him 
proceed  in  taking  the  votes ;  and  hardly 
nad  the  next  tribe  given  their  voice  for  hsi 
expulsion,  when  the  inftsriittd  popnlsce 
rushed  upon  him,  he  having  bow  lost  the 
inviolabihty  of  hispenon  infti  his  office. 
The  exertions  of  Tiberius,  who  spsnd  no 
pains  to  moderate  the  fiuy  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  the  fiddly  of  a  dave,  who  sacri- 
ficed himself  fer  him  ;  and  the  effisis  of 
the  aristocratic  parly,  were  acanely  aUe 
to  save  his  lifts.  The  ssBse  assembly 
passed  the  law  of  Tiberius,  and  three 
oommisBionei H  vrero  i^ipmnted  to  carry  a 
into  executioii,  nainely,  'nberius  himnl( 
his'  brother  Caiua^  and  his  fetber-in-kw, 
Appius  Claudius.  Ail  the  difficultiei 
vriuch  stood  in  the  way  of  the  law,  bsv 
i^peared  in  their  ftiU  light.  Even  the 
preparatory  business  of  ascertaining  whidi 
was  public  land,  and  which  private  uop- 
erty,  vras  ftwrnd  to  have  its  fiiU  mm 
Outcries  snd  complaints  were  made  fiom 
^i^ejy  psit  df  Italy.  Thus  the  popularity 
of  Tiberius  b^gan  to  sink ;  snd  bis  adver- 
saries did  not  remam  inactive.  Things  were 
in  such  a  stste,  when  Augint  of  the  year 
620  U.  C.  came  on,  in  which  die  triboncs 
fi>r  the  ft>llowinff  year  were  to  be  elected ; 
and  Tiberius^  ymo  had  endeavored  to  re- 
gain the  &vor  of  the  pecq^  by  some  aev 
propositions^  ofifored  himself  again,  as  caa- 
didate  fiurthe  office.  The  ariatocratsused 
eveiT  effint  to  prevent  his  ekction,  and 
the  ferment  in  Rome  was  carried  to  tlie 
highest  pitch.  One  eleetMNi  day  went  by 
without  any  election  being  miade.  On 
the  next,  a  vast  multitude  beset  die  fimnn, 
snd  the  aenate  assembled  in  the  neigh- 
boring  temple  of  Faith  (Fkkt).  Tttwrios 
ttxove  in  vain  to  speak  to  the  raging  pop- 
ulace. Toexpress  to  them  that  Us  lire 
was  in  dsniper,  he  touehed  his  head.  Im- 
mediately ms  enemies  exclaimed,  that  he 
sought  a  diadon.  The  accusation  was 
groundless,  afanost  ridiculous ;  but  what 
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wiU  not  pamoB  believe,  when  a  hated 
enemy  la  the  object?  Bdpio  Naaica,  a 
ttiember  of  one  of  the  moat  diatiDguiahed 
ftmilies,  who  had  been  oonaul,— «  great 
bnd>owner  and  a  violent  axistocrati— aroae, 
and  called  upon  the  conaub  to  uae  foree. 
When  they  vefuaed,  he  called  out»  ini* 
tated  to  fury,  <*  Whoever  loves  the  repub- 
lic, let  him  follow  me,"  and,  with  hia  fol- 
lowera,  ruahed  from  the  curia  in  haale. 
A  great  multitude,  consiating  principally 
of  senatovi  and  penKma  who  had  been 
magiatFates,  aimed  themaehrea  vrith  cluba 
and  aimilarweqwna,  and  made  an  onaet 
upon  the  people,  who,  more  out  of  respect 
for  their  dignity  than  in  fear,  gave  way 
before  them,  few  makinr  any  attempt  to 
defend  themaelvea.  In  ttie  tumuk  whidi 
followed,  Tiberius  himself  vrith  300  of 
his  foiloweia,  was  slain.  But  this  fint 
shedding  of  the  blood  of  citizens  was  not 
sufficient  to  allay  the  fennent  which  had 
been  excitiMi.  A  democratic  paz^  was 
formed  in  oppoaitkm  to  the  senate,  and 
considered  itself  justified  in  proceeding  to 
extremities.  The  boldest  speakenpteMed 
into  the  tribuneship,  and  disguised  their 
ambitious  projects  under  tbe  revered  name 
of  Gmcehus.  In  this  vfrny,  the  tribune  of 
the  people,  Carix>,  two  yean  after  the 
death  of  Tiberiua,  disturbed  the  auiet  of 
the  state  with  new  propoaitionB.  He  sub- 
sequently rejoined  the  aristocratic  paity. 
Another  principal  man  among  the  peopfe, 
Fulvius  Flaccus,  even  became  consul,  and, 
while  in  that  hieh  office,  would  have  ez« 
dted  great  troubles,  by  the  hurge  piomisea 
which  he  made  to  the  allies,  bad  not  the 
senate  given  him  a  command  in  Gaul. 
The  execution  of  the  Sempronian  law, 
too,  which  sdll  continued,  the  law  being 
in  no  way  affected  by  the  death  of  Tibe- 
rius, afforded  continual  occasion  for  fresh 
commotions.  The  place  of  the  murderad 
Tiberius  was  filled  by  Licinius  Crassus, 
father-in-law  of  Caius  Gracchus ;  and,  on 
his  death,  Carioo,  Fulvius  Flaccua  and 
Caius  Gracchus,  constituted  the  commit- 
tee appointed  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
law.  In  tliia  way,  the  paitiea  bad  strug- 
gled with  various  aucc^  when,  10  years 
after  the  death  of  his  brother  "Hberius 
(year  of  Rome  630),  the  younger 'Grac- 
chus obtained  the  tribuneship.  With 
more  various  and  shining  talents  than  his 
brother,  he  tmited  a  stormy  eloquence, 
which  carried  vww  his  hearers.  In  the 
discharge  of  his  office  as  tribune,  be,  first 
of  all,  renewed  his  brothel's  law,  and  re- 
venged bis  memory  by  expelling  many 
of  his  most  violent  enemies  from  the  city. 
At  the  same  time,  he  carried  thioogh  a 


kw,  **  that  monthly  distributions  of  a 
certain  quantity  of  com  ahould  be  made 
to  the  poor  in  Bome,**  and,  by  another  law, 
efifocted  aome  alleviationa  in  the  rij||or  of 
the  military  aervice,  and  ensured  for  the 
aoldien  clothing,  besides  their  pay.  He 
also  caused  some  additional  highways  to 
be  run  tturouffh  Italy.  The  people  were 
animated  with  an  unUmitedf  eiMhuaiaBm 
for  their  favorite  ;  his  enemies  were  ter- 
rified and  weakened ;  hence  he  obtained 
tbe  renewal  of  hia  office  for  the  foUovring 
year  with  ease.  His  attempt  to  introduce 
three  hundred  knights  mto  the  senate 
feiled ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  at  his  pro- 
posal, the  administradon  of  justice  was 
taken  fiY>m  the  senate,  and  tnuwferred  to 
the  equestrian  order. ,  This  gave  rise  to  a 
new  political  power  in  the  Roman  com- 
monwealth, which,  holding  a  station  m« 
tennediate  between  the  senate  and  the 
people,  had  a  most  powerful  influence  in 
ita  subsequent  histiHry.  The  senate  now 
resorted  to  a  new,  but  sure,  means  of  de- 
sdrojing  Caius.  livius  Dnisus,  a  tribune 
gafaied  overto  thdr  mterests,  had  the  art 
to  vfilhdraw  the  affections  of  the  popii- 
kice  from  Caiua  bv  makm^  greater  pnim- 
iaes  to  them,  and  thus  obtamed  a  superior 
popularity  for  himself  and  tbe  senate. 
Hence  it  resulted  that  Caius  did  not  obtain 
a  third  tribimeahip,  and  Opimius,  one  of 
bis  bitterest  enemies,  was  chosen  to  the 
consulate.  A  tumuh,  in  which  a  lictor  of 
Opimius  vras  killed,  gave  the  senate  a  pre- 
tence for  empowering  the  consuls  to  take 
strong  measures.  A  propoeition,  which 
Opinuus  made  to  the  people,  for  the  ra- 
p^  of  a  law  of  Gracctius  (it  only  related 
to  a  col€my  which  he  had  procured  to  be 
decreed,  but  it  was  used  as  a  test  of  the 
repeal  of  all  the  lavrs  which  had  been 
pMed  by  the  Gracchi),  mcreased  the  fer- 
ment Gracchus  appeared  upon  the  fo- 
rum, and  Flaccus  had  his  followifiiB  armed. 
Upon  this,  Opimius  mode  an  attack  upon 
the  people  vrith  a  well  aimed  band  of 
disciplmed  soMien.  Nearly  3000  were 
slain,  and  Gracchus  himself  altbouah 
bravely  defended  by  some  faithful  friends^ 
fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  rage  of  his  enemy. 
The  agrarian  kw  vnis  some  time  after 
repealed ;  but  the  reverence  of  the  people 
for  the  senate  was  destroyed.  (See  U. 
K.  Reifif's  OeaekkhU  der  BanMchm 
Bifrgerkriq^  vcm  Ai^ang  der  Qrac- 
€hi9aitn  ImnAen  hia  zur  ^SBemhemchaft 
des  t^iwufdia— Histoiy  of  the  Roman 
civil  Wan  fimm  the  Beffimun^^  of 
the  Disturbanoea  by  the  Gracchi,  till 
the  Reign  of  AugnsMsr-printed  at  Ber- 
lin, !«&) 
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GRACE. 


Grace,  in  the  general  aooepcation  of 
the  term,  le  the  gntuiUNu  &vor  of  the 
poweiflil  towBids  the  weak.  In  theology, 
It  is  the  dispoflition  with  which  God  com- 
mwucatee  his  beoefitB  to  us ;  and,  in  its 
restricted  sense,  the  inclination  and  effi- 
ciency which  he  eyinoes  for  our  recoreiy 
and  salvation.  Before  the  5th  centiuy, 
little  attention  was  paid  to  the  dogmanc 
question  of  grace  and  its  efiecta.  It 
had  merely  heen  occasionally  hinted  at 
by  the  frthers  of  the  Greek  church.  Pe- 
l^us,  a  native  of  Britain,  having  used 
some  free  expressions,  which  seemed  to 
atnibate  too  little  to  the  assistance  of  di- 
vine grace  in  the  renovation  of  the  heart 
of  man,  and  too  much  to  his  own  ability 
to  do  good,  Augustine  undertook  an  accu- 
rtte  investigation  of  this  doctrine,  with  a 
seal  congenial  to  his  ardent  nature.  He 
said  that  **man  is  by  nature  conupt,  and 
incapable  of  any  good,  and  absolutely  un- 
able to  do  any  tmng  for  his  own  renova- 
tion; that,  as  he  cannot  even  will  that 
which  is  good,  eveiy  thmg  must  be  ef* 
fected  by  the  internal  operation  of  (prace 
U|ion  tlie  heart"  Hence,  to  be  conawtent 
with  himself^  he  came  to  the  o|Mnion,  which 
has  since  been  so  much  disoissed,  Uiat 
God,  of  his  own  free  vrill,  has  foreordained 
aome  to  eternal  felicity,  and  othen  to  ir- 
revocable and  eternal  misery:  that,  in 
consequence  of  this  decision,  ail  children 
that  die  unbaptized,  and  even  those  among 
the  baptized,  not  ordained  to  eternal  file 
before  they  die,  although  they  have  com- 
mitted no  actual  sin,  are  condemned 
widiout  hope  of  defivennce ;  but  that  no 
one  on  eahh  knovrs  who,  of  profoased 
Christians,  have  been  elected  or  who  have 
been  reprobated,  and  every  one  ought  to 
give  hunself  up  to  the  inscrutable  will  of 
God.  From  this  view  of  Augustine,  and 
the  constnietkNi  put  upon  a  few  passages 
of  Scripture,  origmated  the  ecclesiastical 
dogma  conceminff  predestination,  which, 
among  teachen  of  religion  in  the  church, 
fiom  the  5th  century  to  the  times  of  the 
reformation,  and  subsequently,  has  been 
a  subject  of  warm  discussion.  The  ma- 
jority of  those  who  called  themselves 
Cathofic  or  Orthodox,  coinckied  vrith  Au- 
guetitie,  and,  virith  hini,  pronounced  the 
Pelaipans  heretics,  without  accurately  ex- 
amining how  &r  his  opinion  was  founded 
on  the  Scriptures,  which  he  himself  was 
tmable  to  read  in  the  original  But  even 
learned  men,  of  later  times,  who  excelled 
him  in  this  reelect,  have  be^  captivated 
by  his  philosophical  acuteness,  and  his 
great  adroitness  at  interpreting  passages  so 
as  to  support  his.opinion,  by  the  force 


of  his  reasoning,  and  his  ovetpowering 
eloquence.  We  may,  therefore,  juady 
call  him  the  leader  of  the  kng  sucoesskn 
of  Western  theologians^  who,  by  dieir  im- 
yielding  perseveranee  in  the  Augustiniui 
doctrines  conceminff  an  uncooditwiial 
election,  have  created  as  much  confoskn 
in  moral  philosophy  as  diBsension  in  the 
church.  Many,  however,  especially  the 
French  theologians,  perodved  that  Au- 
gustine had  ffone  too  nur,  and  followed  ike 
example  of  die  abbot  Caseianus  of  Mar- 
seiUes,  yiboj  in  a  book  written  about  the 
year  ^0,  had  adopted  a  middle  course,  id 
order  to  recondle  the  operati<ms  of  siaee 
and  free  will  in  man's  renovation,  l)j& 
milder  and  more  scriptural  mode.  Be 
considered  the  predestination  of  God,  in 
respect  to  man^  salvation,  as  a  conditional 
one,  resting  upon  his  ovm  conduct.  His 
foUowen  were  named  jemt  or  hdf-Pdch- 
fioMf  though  theCathohc  church  dkl  not 
mmnediately  declare  them  heretics,  as  Ihia 
church  k^  the  doctrine  of  predestination 
in  the  main  undetertmned.  Subsequently, 
the  angular  spectacle  of  a  gradual  change 
of  sides  was  exhibited.  On  aooount  <rf'tbe 
increasing  ignorance  of  the  dergy,  the 
doctrines  of  Aucuatine,  concemini^  an  un- 
conditional and  particuhu'  dectK»i,  feD 
into  oblivion,  notwithstanding  the  rev- 
erencepud  that  saint ;  and  therefore  it  was 
not  difficult  for  the  scholastic  tfaeokigy  of 
the  middle  ages  so  to  pervert  him,  that  he 
should  appesr  easily  reconciled  to  the 
PehufMns.  As  eai^r  as  848,  GociBchalk, 
a  fogitive  monk  of  Fiilda,  was  pronounced 
a  heretic  by  the  synod  at  Mentz,  on  ac- 
count of  his  adherence  to  the  Augustinian 
dogma,  and  condemned  to  prison  for  life. 
At  the  disputation  which  the  Catholic 
doctor  Eckius  held  with  Martin  Luther^ 
friend  Karlstadt,  m  1519,  at  Ldpeio,  die 
latter  defended  the  opinion  of  AucuBiiDe 
concerning  divine  ^ce,  while  £ckiii8 
opposed  to  him  the  views  of  saint  Thomas 
Acniinas,  which,  at  the  least,  must  be 
called  Bemi'Pdagian,  The  Lutherans,  in 
the  mean  time,  approximated  to  the  Cath- 
olics with  rmect  to  this  doctrine;  while 
Calvin  and  Beza,  and  the  great  body  of 
Calvinists,  returned  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Augustine,  and  made  an  un- 
conditional divine  predestination  for  the 
salvation  of  some  men,  and  the  danmation 
of  others,  an  essential  part  of  the  creed  of 
the  reformed  church.  The  evangelkal 
Lutherans^  on  the  other  hand,  in  their 
form  of  concord,  admitted  that  God  had 
ordfloned  all  men  to  eternal  feJicity,  but 
knew  beforehand  who  of  them  would  ren- 
der themselves  vnwaiihy  of  i^  and,  conse- 
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^uently,  that  election  concerned  only  real- 
Y  ^ood  men,  and  would  be  the  cause  of 
heir  salvation.  In  the  mean  time,  how- 
ver,  the  Catholics  had  not  come  to  an 
greement  conceming  this  doffma.  This 
;ppear8  from  the  quairels  of  the.Domini- 
ADS  and  JesuitBi  the  btter  of  whom,  on 
iccount  of  their  moderate  yiews  of  the 
loctrine  of  election  and  the  power  of 
rec  will,  were  charged  by  the  former  with 
.^elagianism.  This  was  particularly  the 
*Mse  with  the  Jesuit  Lewis  Molina,  in 
1588,  from  whom  the  Molinistic  disputes 
n  the  Netherlands  received  their  name, 
[n  the  17th  centuiy,  also,  two  new  parties^ 
fvYuch  had  their  origin  in  the  dispute  con* 
^eming  the  doctrine  of  predestination, 
jpning  up  in  the  Netherlands,  namely,  the 
Ajrminians  (q.v.),or  Remonstrants,  among 
ihe  Protestants,  and  the  Jansenists  among 
the  Catholics.  The  former  held  to  a  uni- 
versal and  conditional  divine  piedestina- 
don  for  the  salvation  of  all  men,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  strict  Calvinistic  party,  jnom 
whom,  in  1610,  they  formally  separated 
themselves.  The  latter,  in  consequence 
of  the  revival  of  the  Augustinian  system 
of  doctrines  by  bishop  Jansen  (who  died 
in  1638),  in  a  dispute  with  the  Catholic 
church,  which  was  then  under  the  influ- 
ence of  moderate  Jesuits,  adofjted  the  idea 
of  a  twofold  a^d  absolute  divine  predesti- 
nation for  the  Milvation  and  damnation  of 
men.  From  that  time,  the  members  of 
the  Christian  church  have  continued  to 
diflfer  upon  this  subject  Since  the  mid- 
dle of  tne  last  century,  in  Germany,  the 
doctrine  of  predestination  has  lost  much 
^und,  very  few  Calvinists  there  believiug 
m  it ;  80  tliat  a  union  was  easily  brought 
about  in  Prussia,  between  the  Lutherans 
and  CalvinistB,  who  now  form  together 
the  ewmjgdical  chunk,  so  called.  (See 
EvangdicaL)  The  general  belief  in  that 
country  is,  that  God  has  absolutely  ex- 
cluded none,  who  sincerely  repent,  fiiom 
the  salvation  obtained  tmou^  Christ 
Hence  it  depends  altogether  upon  the 
fidth  and  moral  worth  of  the  man,  wheth- 
er he  is  to  be  reckoned  among  the  elect  or 
the  reprobate.  Schleiermacher's  treatise 
upon  election,  in  his  theological  journal 
(Thtol,  Zatkhnft^lBd.  1  EJL\  has  lately 
excited  great  interest  relative  to  this  subject 

Grace,  Days  or ;  three  days  immedi- 
ately following  the  time  of  payment  of  a 
bill,  within  wnich  the  creditor  must  pro- 
test if  payment  IS  not  obtained,  in  order  to 
entitle  him  to  recover  the  amount  by  legal 
proceedings  against  the  drawer,  accepter, 
and  indorBer— one  or  alL 

Gracsi  (OrtrtMB  and  Charita)\  the 


goddesses  of  grace,  from  whom,  according 
to  Pindar,  comes  everv  thing  beautiilil  and 
agreeable,  throuch  whom  alone  man  be- 
comes wise  and  glorious.  According  to 
Hesiod,  and  most  poets  and  mythologists, 
Jupiter  was  their  fiuher.  Uesiod  calls 
their  mother  Euiynome ;  and  most  of  the 
ancients  asree  with  him  in  this  point 
The  LaceoBBmonians  and  Athenians,  at 
flist,  knew  of  but  two  Graces,  whom  the 
fonqer  caDed  Phainna  (the  brilliant)  and. 
Elda  (the  glorious) ;  the  latter,  He^anone 
^e  leader)  and  Auxo  (the  propitious). 
King  Eteocles  introduced  the  worship  of 
three  Graces  among  the  Orchomenian& 
and  Hesiod  gives  them  the  names  of 
i%i(iia  (brilliancy),  TAoiid  (the  blooming) 
and  Euphrosynt  (mirth).  Homer  men- 
tions them,  in  the  Uiad,  as  handmaids  of 
Juno,  but  in  the  Odyssey,  as  those  of  Ve- 
nus, who  is  attended  bv  them  in  the  bath, 
&C.  He  conceived  them  as  formiiu^  a 
numerous  troop  of  goddesses,  whose  office 
it  was  to  render  happy  the  days  of  the  im- 
mortals. According  to  Hesiod,  they  were 
an  emblem  of  the  disposition  to  please, 
and  to  render  social  intercourse  agreeable, 
by  gayety  and  politeness.  Later  poets 
considered  them  as  allegorical  images. 
But  the  Graces  always  appear  as  attend- 
ant, never  as  ruling  deities.  They  do 
not  conquer  hearts^  out  Venus  conquers 
them  through  the  Gnces;  they  do  not 
adorn  themselves,  but  they  adorn  Venus. 
They  not  only  improve  corporeal  charmsy 
they  have  an  influence,  also^  upon  music, 
eloquence,  poetry,  and  other  arts ;  and  the 
execution  of  acts  of  benevolence  and  mti- 
tude  is  likewise  superintended  by  mem. 
In  the  earliest  times,  the  Graces  were  rep* 
resented  entuiely  covered ;  the  gold  stat- 
ues of  Pupalus  in  Smyrna,  and  the  marble 
ones  of  Socrates,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Acropolis,  at  Athens,  represented  them 
clothed.  The  same  was  the  case  with  the 
statues  in  the  temple  of  Ells.  One  of  them 
held  a  rose,  another  a  branch  of  myrtle 
(symbols  of  beauty  and  love),  the  third  a 
£e  (the  symbol  of  sportive  youth).  In 
later  times^  they  were  represented  naked. 
They  had  many  temples  in  Greece,  partly 
dedicated  to  them  alone|,  pardy  in  common 
with  other  deities,  particularly  Venus^  the 
Muses,  Cupid,  MercuiT^  and  Apollo.  Their 
festivals  were  called,  in  Greece,  CharitkL 
It  was  customary  to  swear  by  the  Gracei^ 
and  libations  of  wine  were  ofifered  them 
at  meals.  The  most  celebrated  Gracesof 
modem  sculpture  are  those  of  Canova  and 
Thorwaldsen,  productions  which  would 
akme  render  those  two  greet  aitists  Im- 
mortal 
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Gbacioso;  the  theatrical  name  for  a 
Spanish  buffoon  or  droll,  a  masked  per- 
aona|{e;  astandim^  character  in  Spanish 
pieces,  like  the  Hannourst  of  the  German 
comedy,  or  the  English  Marry  Andrew. 
This  character  occurs  under  difierent 
names,  in  all  three  species  of  the  Spanish 
comedy,  but  especially  in  ^e  pieces  of 
intri^e  (comeduw  dt  capa  y  espada).  The 
gracioso  so  far  resembles  the  harlequin 
of  the  elder  comedy,  from  whom  some 
derive  him,  that  he  is  sometimes  plump 
and  gormandizing;  but  other  traits — ^his 
loquacity  and  cowardice — are  peculiar  to 
hiiiL  IlJs  pattern  is  rather  to  be  found  in 
the  Sosias  of  Plautus,  or  in  the  Davus,  or 
other  characters  of  slaves,  in  Terence. 
The  Spanish  poets  throw  in  secondary 
trails  of^character  in  great  variety,  making 
the  gracioso  sometimes  very  cuimme  and 
dexterous,  and  at  others,  agam,  ridicufously 
silly.  In  some  pieces,  a  second  gracioso 
{gradato  secundo)  makes  his  appearance, 
and  even  more  have  been  introduced. 
These  masked  personages  are  rarely  used 
OS  agents  to  involve  the  plot  by  their  in- 
trigues, but  are  principiUIy  employed  as 
m&ny  servants  to  parody  tne  motives  that 
actuate  their  masters,  which  they  oflen  do 
in  a  most  aoreeable  and  witty  way.  In 
the  pkivs  of  Augustln  Moreto  y  Cabana 
especially,  this  part  is  remarkable  for  hap- 
py strokes  of  wit — In  music,  groctoso  is 
the  direction  to  give  a  passage  a  soft, 
agreeable  exraession. 

Gkmcia  Magna.  (See  Magna  Grada.) 
GajEFE,  Charles  Ferdinand,  doctor, 
was  bom  at  Warsaw,  in  1787.  He  pur- 
sued his  medical  studies  at  Dresden  and 
HaUe.  In  1807,  he  took  his  doctor's  de- 
gree at  Leipsic.  His  dissertation  on  that 
occasion  trotted  on  the  angeieckuy  (dilata- 
tion of  the  vessels)  of  the  lips — a  subject 
till  then  entirely  overlooked.  He  was 
appointed  body-physician  at  the  court  of 
the  duke  of  Anhalt-Bemburg,  and  after- 
wards, in  1810,  professor  of  surgery  in 
the  university  of  Berlin.  In  the  war  of 
1813 — 14,  he  was  surgeon-general  of  a 
division,  and  had  the  chief  superintend- 
ence of  the  if^hole  ho^ital  establishment 
between  the  Vismla  and  the  Weser.  In 
1815,  he  had  cbaige  of  the  direction  and 
organization  of  all  the  hospitals  between 
the  Weser  and  the  Rhine,  in  the  grand- 
duchies  of  the  Lower  Rhine  and  Holland ; 
in  which  station  he  restored  to  the  royal 
standards  85,6304nvalid8.  After  tlie  peace, 
we  find  him  again  actively  occupied  as  a 
professor  at  Berlin.  The  suigicaJ  science 
of  Germany  is  much  indebted  to  his  la- 
bors.   He  has  revived  and  improved  die 


almost  fi>igotten  method  of  raBtoring  akst 
nose.  (See  Bhinoolastk,)  His  mens 
have  heea  particulaxiy  great  in  the  enbijge- 
ment  and  improvement  of  the  clinical 
system.  Beskles  his  y^uiy  offidai  re- 
poits,  fityn  1616  to  1&2,  of  the  clinical 
ustimte  for  surgeiy,  and  the  treatment  <^ 
diseases  of  the  eye,  he  has  written  an 
E^saayonthe  rational  Cure  and  Knowl- 
edge of  the  Dilatations  of  the  Veaseb  (Leip- 
sic, 1806, 4to.h  Directions  for  the  Ampu- 
tation of  the  large  limbs  (Berfin,  1812); 
Rhinoplastic  (Bcurtin,  1818 ;  translaJedinto 
Latin,  and  into  Italian) ;  Journal  of  Snr- 
seiy,  and  the  Treatment  of  Diseaaes  of  the 
Eyes  (edited  in  conjunction  with  pro- 
fessor Walther  of  Bonn,  since  Iw); 
the  Egyptian  epidemic  and  contagious 
Blennoirfacea  (or  mucous  diachaigejortbe 
Eyes  (with  copperplates,  in  large  folio,  Ber- 

im,  imy 

Gravius,  or  Grjkfe,  John  Georee;  a 
learned  classical  scholai;  bom  at  Naum- 
burg,  in  Saxony,  in  1632.  Such  was  his 
ardor  for  smdy,  that,  while  at  school,  he 
sometimes  passed  the  greater  part  of  the 
night  in  reading  the  works  of  Homo-  and 
HesiodL  He  then  went  to  the  imivenity 
of  Leipsic,  and  afterwards  to  Amsterdam. 
At  the  age  of  24,  he  was  appcunted  pro- 
fessor at  Duisbouiv,  and  subeequently  suc- 
ceeded John  Fredeiic  Gronoviua,  at  De> 
venter.  Thence  he  was  invited,  by  the 
states  of  Utrecht,  to  become  profesor  of 
politics,  histoiy  and  rhetoric  in  their  uni- 
versity, which  station  he  filled  ^nth  great 
reputation  during  41  years ;  he  also  held 
the  office  of  historiographer  to  the  king  of 
Great  BriUiin,  William  III.  He  died  m 
1703.  His  literary  productions  conast  of 
valuable  editions  of  the  Epistles  and  Cha^ 
tions  of  Cicero,  and  of  the  works  of  Fforas, 
Caesar,  Suetonius,  Hesiod,  &.c;  besides 
two  larse  and  valuable  coUectkms— 7^ 
tauruaMtiquUaiumRonumaru^  (12  vol&, 
folio),  and  'ihueaaiu  AntimdUdum  el  IRt- 
toritarum  JUdut  (6  vols.,  folio]^  afterwanib 
continued  by  Peter  Burmann.  Graevius 
displayed  little  of  the  pedandy  and  ano- 
gance  which  too  often  deform  the  cha^ 
acter  of  the  critic,  and  was  deservedly 
esteemed  both  as  a  man  and  a  scholar. 

GaAFTiNG ;  the  act  of  inserting  a  afaool 
or  scion  taken  from  one  tree,  into  the  stem 
or  some  other  part  of  another,  in  such  a 
maI^ler  that  tibey  unite,  and  produce  fiuii 
of  the  kind  belonging  to  the  tree  fh)m 
which  the  scion  was  taken.  By  thb 
practice,  particular  sorts  of  firuit  may  be 
kept  fiom  degeneratin|^,  which  they  are 
very  apt  to  do  when  raised  from  the  seed; 
for  the  grafts,  though  they  receive  their 
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nourishment  fr»m  the  stockg,  alwmya  pro- 
duce fiuit  of  the  same  sort  as  the  tr^  mm 
which  they  were  taken.  This  process, 
probably  from  the  abundant  supply  of 
nourishment  afforded  to  the  graft,  has  the 
advantage  of  hastening  the  p^od  of  its 
bearing.  On  this  account,  many  sorts  of 
fruit-trees  are  principally  raised  in  this 
way,  as  well  as  some  ornamental  plants 
of  the  tree  and  flower  kind.  It  also  af- 
fords the  means  of  raising  different  varie- 
ties of  die  same  kind  of  muts  and  flowers 
on  one  stock. 

Graham,  George,  a  celebrated  clock 
and  watch  midcer,  and  one  of  the  most 
accurate  artists  of  his  dav,  was  bom  at 
Kiridintop,  in  CumberiaDd,  in  1675.  He 
was  received  into  the  fiunily  of  the  cele- 
brated Tompion,  and  became  the  inventor 
of  several  astronomical  instruments,  which 
much  advanced  the  progress  of  science. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  royal  society, 
and  constructed  the  great  miiral  arch  m 
the  observatory  at  Greenwich.  He  also 
composed  the  whole  planetanr  system 
vritfam  the  compass  of  a  small  cabinet, 
from  which  moael  all  succeeding  orreries 
have  heen  formed.  Several  of  his  papers 
are  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions. 
He  died  in  1751. 

Grahams,  James,  a  Scottish  poet,  was 
bred  to  the  bar,  but  forsook  the  law  to 
take  orders  in  the  church  of  England. 
He  then  entered  upon  a  curacy  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Durham,  when  he  died 
in  me  prime  of  life,  in  1611.  His  poetry 
is  mosdy  of  a  meditative  and  religious 
character,  but  animated,  flowery  and  de- 
scriptive. His  principal  pieces  are  the 
Sabbath,  die  ffirds  of  Scotland,  and  Brit- 
ish Georgics. 

Grain  ;  the  name  of  a  small  weight,  the 
20th  part  of  a  scruple  in  apothecaries' 
weight,  and  the  24th  of  a  pennyweight  troy. 

CTrain  includes  all  those  kinds  of  grass 
which  bear  a  straw,  and  which  are  culti- 
vated on  account  of  their  seeds  for  the 
production  of  meal  or  flour.  The  word 
com,  or  its  equivalent  in  other  languages, 
is  fi^uently  wplied  exclusively  to  mat 
kind  of  gram  which  constimtes  the  chief 
nourishment  of  the  country;  thus,  in  a 
peat  part  of  Gennany,  it  is  rye ;  in  France, 
It  is  wheat ;  in  the  Low  Countries,  it  is 
melt  (a  sort  of  wheat);  and  in  North 
America,  it  is  maize.  That  the  diflferent 
kinds  of  grain  grow  wild  in  some  coun- 
tries, is  well  known,  as,  for  example,  bar- 
ley and  oats  in  Germany ;  bat  they  have 
not  the  perfection  of  our  cultivated  grains. 
These  aU  seem  to  be  natives  of  warmer 
climates  in  Asia,  Africa,  America  (South), 


and  to  be  annual  planta,  becoming  hyfoep- 
nating  only  fh>m  cultivation,  since  a  sum- 
mer does  not  sufSce,  in  nortiiem  climates^ 
for  their  developement  In  common  with 
most  grasses,  they  form  their  stalks  or 
stems  upon  the  lower  joints  of  the  root. 
Their  fascicular  roots  spread  themselves 
out  chiefly  upon  the  surface  of  the  ^und, 
which  they  almost  cover  with  then:  thick 
web,  while  a  smaller  part  penetrates  deeper, 
when  they  find  looseness  of  soil  and  nour- 
ishmentto attractthem.  All  kindsof grain 
contain  nutritious  paiticles  of  a  similar 
character,  although  they  vary,  both  in  their 
quantity  and  in  their  mixture,  in  various 
grains.  These  elements  are, — 1.  gluten 
(q.  v.),  which  aflbrds  the  strongest  nour- 
ishment for  the  animal  body;  2.  fecuh 
or  starch  (q.  v.),  which  is  veiy  nutritious, 
although  not  so  much  so  as  gluten,  whichy 
however,  it  seems  to  render  more  digestible; 
3.  a  sweet  mucilace,  which  is  more  nutri- 
tious than  starch,  but  is  smaU  in  quanti^, 
and  rendera  the  grain  liable  to  the  vinous 
and  acetous  fermentation ;  4.  the  hall& 
which  consist  of  a  fibrous  matter,  and 
contain  a  digestible,  aromatic  substance ; 
5.  moisture,  which  is  predominant  even 
in  the  diyest  grain,  and  increases  the 
weight  of  the  mass,  although  it  lessens  the 
specific  gravity;  it  afS)ras  no  nourish- 
ment, hastens  die  decomposition  of  all 
kinds  of  grain,  if  they  are  not  kept  very 
dry,  and  serves,  afler  planting,  to  stimulate 
the  first  motions  of  the  ^rm. 

Grainger,  James,  anihiglish  phyncian 
and  poet  in  the  last  century,  was  bom  at 
Dunse,  in  Berwickshire,  in  1724.  His  fa- 
ther placed  him  as  a  pupil  with  a  surgeon 
at  Edinburgh,  where  he  attended  the 
medical  lectures  at  the  university.  Hav- 
ing finished  his  studies,  he  entered  into  the 
army  as  a  regimental  surgeon,  and  served 
in  Germany  till  1748;  after  which  he 
took  the  degree  of  M.  D.,  and  settled  in  the 
metropolis.  An  Ode  to  Solitude  procured 
him  reputation  in  the  literaiY  world.  In 
1759,  he  published  a  transmtion  of  the 
Elegies  of  Tibullus.  He  then  went  to  the 
West  Indies,  vrith  a  young  gendeman  to 
whom  he  had  become  mtor,  and,  on  his 
arrival  at  Basseterre,  in  the  island  of  St 
Christopher,  married  the  daughter  of  the 
^vemor.  ne  engaged  in  medical  prac- 
tice at  that  place,  and  was  very  successfld. 
His  leisure  was  devoted  to  poetry;  and  he 
produced  a  didactic  poem,  m  blank  veraeL 
entitied  the  Su{(ar  Cane,  and  Bivon  and 
Pereene,  a  ballad.  The  former  he  pub- 
lished in  1764,  during  a  visit  to  England. 
He  then  returned  to  Basseterre,  where  he 
died  of  an  epidemic  fever,  in  1767. 


GRAMMAJU^GEANABE. 


Okammam,   {Sea  Language,) 

Gramme;  the  unit  of  weight  in 
Fmuce,  wiuch  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
ms;  equal  to  15.4441  grains  Tkoy,  or 
5.6481  drama  avoirdupois.  All  sreater  or 
.  less  weights  are  formed  fiom  it  by  multi- 
plication or  division:  for  instanooi  the 
dtcagrammej  a  weight  of  10  mmmef, 
which  is  equal  to  6  drams,  10.44  grains ; 
the  hecUurrammef  a  wei^t  of  100  gramma 
(3  oz.  4  dr.  8  gr.) ;  the  hiogramme,  a  weight 
of  1000  grammes  (about  two  pounds  eight 
ounces);  the  mjfriagramme^  a  weight  of 
10,000  grammesj^^^  twenty-six  pounds 
nine  ounces).  The  decigramme  is  a  tenth 
of  a  gTTUiuiie,  or  one  grain  and  fifty-four 
hundredths ;  the  eenttgtwnm/e  is  one  hun- 
dredth of  a  grammej  or  .154  of  a  grain ; 
the  miiligranune  is  a  thousandth  part  of  a 
^osiaiie,  or  .0154  of  a  grain :  it  supplies 
Qie  placie  of  the  caraL 

Grammoht,  Philibeit,  count  of;  son  of 
Antony,  duke  of  GrammonL  He  served 
under  tlie  prince  of  Cond^  and  Turenne, 
but,  having  rashly  paid  his  addresses  to  a 
laily  who  was  a  well-known  favorite  of 
Louis  XIV,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  France, 
and  went  to  England  two  yean  after  the 
restoration.  He  was  lii^hly  distinguished 
by  Charies  II,  possessuig,  with  a  great 
turn  for  gallantly,  much  wit,  humor,  po- 
liteness and  good  nature.  He  seems  to 
have  been  inc&bted  for  his  support  chiefly 
to  his  profits  at  play,  at  which  he  was 
venr  successful.  Me  married  miss  Eliza- 
betn  Hamilton,  daughter  of  sir  George 
Hamilton,  and  died  in  1707.  His  cele- 
brated MemoiiB  were  written  by  his 
brother-in-law,  Anthony,  gencraUy  called 
count  Hamilton,  who  foUowed  the  for- 
tunes of  James  II,  and  afterwards  entered 
the  French  service,  and  died  in  1720. 

GrampulN  Mountains;  a  chain  of 
mountains  in  Scotland,  which,  stretching 
like  a  mighty  wall  along  the  southern  firont 
of  the  Highknds,  extends  across  the  island, 
fit>m  the  district  of  Cowal,  in  the  shire  of 
Argvle,  on  the  Atlantic,  to  Aberdeenshire, 
on  the  German  ocean ;  and  then,  fonning 
another  ridge  in  a  north-westerly  direc- 
tion, extends  to  the  county  of  Moray,  and 
the  bordera  of  Inverness  Their  general 
height  is  fix>m  1400  to  3500  feet  above  the 


level  of  the 


and  several  i 


conaWerably  higher.  The  height  of  Ben 
Lomond,  in  Dumbartonshire,  is  3262 ;  of 
Ben  Ledy,  3009;  Ben  More,  3903;  Ben 
Lawers,  the  chief  summit,  4015 ;  She- 
challion,  3564;  and  Ben  Voirloch,  3300. 

Gbanaoa  ;  an  extensive  maritime  prov- 
mce,  in  the  south  of  Spam,  nearly  200 
miles  in  length,  and  varying  fix)m  40  to  70 


mbmttdth.  Its  knctfa  is  mniv from E. 
to  W.,  having  on  tibe  &  tiie  Medtan- 
nean,  on  the  N.  a  part  of  Andahuia;  in 
aoutfa-west  extremity  apptMches  GiW- 
tar.  Among  the  noKMinuuDa,  a  cakareooi 
soil,  in  many  i^ces  improductm^  isprei^ 
alent ;  but  the  vaUeys  cwitain  a  ikh  and 
fertile  mouR  The  Viga  (ondiard)  de 
Granada,  where  the  capital  is  ntosled,  is 
one  of  the  richest  arid  most  deligbc&l 
snots  in  the  world.  This  fertificy  is  owiag 
chiefly  to  the  copious  aoeams  that  flow 
fiiom  the  mountains  in  aummer,  on  the 
melting  of  the  snow.  Vines  are  CQlthrsied 
on  the  aides  of  the  hilk^  but  the  wine  m 
indifierent  Silk  is  more  attended  tou 
Along  the  coast  are  raised  indijgc^  eofiee 
and  sugar. 

Geanaba  ;  a  odefantad  city  in  the 
south  of  Spain,  and  capital  of  the  poavinoe 
of  that  name.  The  sttnatiQa  ■  highly 
romantic.  The  town  ezhifaiis  to  the  ap- 
proaching traveller  the  fixm  of  a  hatf- 
moon,  its  streets  rising  above  eadi  other, 
with  a  number  of  tunnets  and  gilded  cupo- 
las, the  whole  crowned  by  the  Alhambra, 
or  palace  of  the  ancient  Mooridi  kis& 
and,  in  the  back  ground,  the  Siena  de 
Nevada,  covered  with  snow.  But,  on  ca- 
tering the  gates,  all  this  grandeur  disqh 
pean ;  the  streets  are  found  to  be  narrow 
andirregular;  the  buildings  diylay  viabb 
marks  of  decay,  and  are  inferior  to  these 
of  many  other  towns  in  Snain.  Granada 
is  bulk  on  two  adjacent  mils,  and  divided 
into  four  quarters.  The  river  Dano  flows 
between  the  two  hills^  and  travoses  the 
town,  afler  which  it  fells  into  the  Itufa 
stream  of  the  Xenil,  which  flowa  outside 
the  wails.  In  point  of  extent,  Gianadaii 
neariy  as  great  as  in  the  days  of  ks  pros- 
perity. The  cathedral  is  an  irregnlar  but 
splendid  building ;  the  arehbishop^  palace 
is  also  extensive  and  elegant ;  likewise  tlie 
mansion  occupied  by  tbe  captain-genend 
of  the  province.  But  the  grand  ornament 
of  Granada  is  the  Alhambra.  Thou^ 
now,  like  the  town,  in  a  state  of  decay,  lis 
remains  sufficiently  show  its  original 
splendor.  It  commands  a  beautiiiil  pros- 
pect ;  but  a  still  finer  is  afibrded  by  aa- 
other  Moorish  palace,  called  the  Gnunt- 
lige^  built  on  an  opposite  hill,  and  the 
retreat  of  the  court  during  the  heat  of 
summer.  Granada  has  various  manufec- 
tures,  such  as  silk  and  wooUen  stufia:  it 
has  also  a  tannery,  and  a  manufectoiy  of 
gunpowder  and  saltpetre.  Granada  is  the 
seat  of  a  universinr.  Popnlation,  66^600; 
123  miles  KSevilfe;  234  S.  Malaga;  Ion. 
y46'E.;laL3r>16'N. 

Gbanapx.    (See  Grenada) 
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GnAia>  Bank  of  Nkwfoundlaivd  ;  Ion. 
.9^45^  to  54^45^  W.;  lat.4P5(y  to  50° 
14/  N.  This  noted  Miing-bonk  extends 
rem  N.  to  S^  and  is  almost  of  a  triangu- 
ar  shape.  Between  it  and  tlie  island  on 
he  west,  there  is  a  broad  channel  of  deep 
ivater.  About  3000  small  vessels,  belong- 
ng  chiefly  to  ttie  U.  States  and  Great 
Britain,  are  annually  employed  in  the 
:od-fishery  on  this  bsmk. 

Grandee.    In  the  kingdom  of  Castile, 
ind  in  that  of  Anagon,  there  was  a  dis- 
tinction of  rank  among  the  nobles  of  the 
country,  who  belonged  partly  to  the  hi^er, 
and  partly  to  the  lower,  nobility.     The 
ricos  /umires  (literally,  rick  men)  made  up 
the  former;  the  knights  (camUeros)  and 
gentlemen  (hiddgos)  the  latter.    The  cir- 
cumstances of  me  establishment  of  the 
new  Christian  states,  which  were  founded 
and  enlarged  amid   perpetual   struggles 
against  the  Moore,  procured  an  important 
share  in  the  public  aflairs,  for  the  descend- 
ants of  the  men  who  constituted  the  first 
armed  associations  for  the  deliverance  of 
their  country.  These  were  the  hiffher  no- 
biUty.  They  limited  the  power  of  me  king ; 
they  surrounded  him,  as  his  counsellors,  by 
birtiiright,  and  had  a  priority  of  claim  to 
the  highest  offices  of  state.    As  early  as 
the  13th  century,  these  rights  were  legally 
recognised  as  belonging  to  certain  noble 
famUies,  which  had  gained  the  respect  of 
the  people  b^  their  opulence  and  long 
posseasion  of  the  &vor  of  their  princes; 
and  even  the  name  grandee  occure,  about 
that  age,  in  the  code  of  laws  (las  sieU  par- 
tidas),  which  Alfonso  X  established  in  the 
kingdom  of  Castile.    This  distinction  be- 
longed only  to  the  principal  members  of 
the  higher  nobility,  as  many  were  reckon* 
ed  in  this  class  who  were  not  called  gran- 
dees.    But  none  were  called  grandees, 
who  were  not  ricos  hombres,  i.  e.,  descended 
from  a  family  of  the  ancient  nobility.    The 
grandees  consisted  pardy  of  the  relatives 
of  the  royal  house,  and  partly  of  such  mem- 
bers of  the  high  feudal  nobiUty,  distinguish- 
ed for  their  wealth,  as  had,  by  the  grant  of  a 
banner,  received  jfrom  the  king  the  right  to 
enlist  soldiere  under  their  own  colore,  and 
had  thus  acquired  precedence  of  the  other 
ricos  hmbres,  which  distinction  regularly 
descended  to  their  posterity.     Ajs  ricos 
hoftibreSt  they  partook  of  all  the  privileges 
of  the  high  nobility :  as  such,  they  pos- 
sessed certain  feudal  tenures  (called  roydL 
fiefs  or  hrdshipa),   in   consideration  of 
which  they  were  bound  to  serve  the  king 
with  a  proportionate  number  of  lances 
(each  of  which  consisted  of  a  horseman 
with  four  or  five  armed  attendants) ;  these 
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fiefs  they  could  be  deprived  of  oidy  in 
certain  cases  determined  by  law.  They 
were  free  fix>m  taxes,  on  account  of  serv- 
ing the  king  vrith  their  property  and  per- 
sons in  war.  They  could  not  be  subjected 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  any  civil  or  criminal 
judffos,  without  the  special  commission  of 
the  King*  They  miirht,  at  any  time,  dur- 
ing the  anarchy  of  the  middle  ages,  leave 
the  kingdom,  together  with  their  vassals, 
without  hinderanoe,  and  withdraw  them- 
selves from  the  laws  and  feudal  service  of 
their  countiy,  and  join  another  prince, 
even  a^inst  their  former  sovereign,  with- 
out bemg  considered  traitore  on  that  ac- 
count ^e^des  these  general  preroga- 
tives of  the  higher  nobility,  and  the  prior- 
ity of  claim  to  the  highest  offices  of^state, 
the  grandees  possessed  some  peculiar  dis- 
tincuons.  Such,  in  particular,  was  the  right 
of  covering  the  head  in  the  presence  of 
the  king,  with  his  permission,  on  all  pub- 
lic occasions — an  ancient  privilege  among 
the  Spaniards,  which  had  its  origin  in  the 
spirit  of  a  limited  feudal  monarchy :  this, 
however,  was  conceded  also  to  the  (so 
called]  tiMos  (titied  personages,  viz.,  dukes 
and  counts).  The  king  called  each  of 
them  "my  cousin"  {ndprimo)y  while  ho 
addressed  the  other  membere  of  the  high 
nobiUty  only  as  "my  kinsman**  (mi  pari- 
enU).  In  the  cortes,  they  sat  immeoiate- 
ly  after  the  prelates,  before  the  titulos. 
They  had  free  entrance  into  the  palace 
and  apartments  of  the  king,  and,  on  festi- 
val occasions,  sat  in  the  royal  chapel  near 
tiie  altar.  Their  wives  participated  in  the 
external  marks  of  respect  belonging  to  the 
rank  of  their  husbants :  the  queen  rose  up 
from  her  seat  to  receive  them,  and  cush- 
ions were  laid  for  them  upon  an  elevated 
settee  (estrada).  After  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella, guided  and  assisted  by  the  able  Xime- 
nes,  crushed  the  power  of  the  feudal  nobil- 
it^,the  privileges  of  the  higher  nobility  were 
diminished ;  and,  at  the  close  of  the  15th 
century,  the  name  of  the  ricos  hambres 
was  lost,  together  with  their  privileges. 
Though  Ferdinand's  successor,  Charles 
V,  was  littie  inclined  to  give  up  the  strug- 
gle for  imlimited  power,  he  nevertheless 
found  many  inducements  to  attach  some 
of  the  principal  men  of  the  kingdom  to 
himself^  and  to  reward  othere  for  the  im- 
portant services  which  they  had  rendered 
him  in  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection 
of  the  commons.  The  rank  which  an- 
cient custom  had  fixed  in  the  respect  of 
the  people,  he  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  grandezzot  and  raised  to  be  a  particular 
order  of  nobility,  the  prerogatives  of  which 
consisted  mostly  in  external  marks  of  dis- 
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tinctioii.  Thus  he  avoided  reviving  the 
power  possessed  by  the  feudal  nobility  in 
early  ages,  and  completed  what  had  been 
begun  under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  by 
mddng  of  an  independent  feudal  nobility 
a  dependent  Older  of  court  nobles.  There 
were  three  classes  of  grandees.  Some  the 
long  commanded  to  be  covered  before 
Uiey  spoke  to  him :  these  were  grandees 
of  the  first  class.  Others  received  the 
command  as  soon  as  they  had  spoken, 
and  so  heard  his  answer  with  their  heads 
covered :  these  were  grandees  of  the  sec- 
ond class.  Others,  again,  did  not  receive 
die  king's  command  to  be  covered  until 
aflter  he  had  answered  them :  these  were 
grandees  of  the  third  class.  Latterly,  it  is 
true,  tjiese  distinctions  of  rank  became 
antiquated  ;  but  there  were  still  three 
classes  of  grandees,  although  without  anv 
essential  differences.  They  all  enjoyecl, 
up  to  the  time  of  the  last  revolution, 
besides  the  above-mentioned  privilege^;, 
that  of  being  called  excdUncv^  and  that  of 
having  a  stamp  given  with  tne  foot,  when 
they  entered  the  rcnral  palace  through  the 
hail  of  the  guards,  by  way  of  notice  to  the 
sentinel  to  present  arms  to  them.  They 
had  no  other  marics  of  distinction  from 
the  rest  of  the  hi^  nobility.  They  did 
not  constitute  a  particular  society,  as  did 
formerly  the  dukes  and  peers  in  France ; 
and  no  high  offices  were  exclusively  op- 
propriated  to  them,  except,  perhaps,  tlie 
mastership  of  the  horse,  the  lord-chamber- 
lainship,  and  the  captaincy  of  the  halberd- 
ier guard,  might  be  so  considered.  In 
truth,  the  royal  will  was  not  subjected  to 
any  limits  in  the  nomination  even  to  these 
court-offices. 

Grand  Jurt.  (See  Jury^  Grand,) 
Granite  is  considered  as  the  founda- 
tion rock  of  the  globe,  or  that  upon  which 
all  secondary  rocks  repose.  From  its  great 
relative  depth,  it  is  not  often  met  with, 
except  in  Alpine  situations,  where  it  pre- 
sents the  appearance  of  having  broken 
tlirough  the  more  superficial  strata  of  the 
earth,  the  beds  of  other  rocks  in  the  vicin- 
ity rising  towards  it  at  increasing  angles 
of  elevation  as  they  approach  it.  ^  u  is 
comix)sed  of  three  minerals,  viz.,  quartz, 
feldspar  and  mica,  which  are  more  or 
less  perfectly  crystallized  and  closely  unit- 
ed together.  Tljpy  vaiy  considerably  in 
the  relative  propordons  in  which  they  ex- 
ist, in  the  granites  of  difierent  localities,  as 
also  in  tlie  size  of  the  grains ;  but  feldspar 
is  usually  the  predominating  ingredient 
Granite  has  been  divided  into  several  sub- 
species, or  varieties ;  of  these,  the  follow- 
ing are  the  most  important :     Common 


granUej  in  which  tibe  diiee  ontinsry  eoft- 
sdtuents  above  mentioned  occur  in  neady 
eaual  proportions;  the  feldqwr  may  tie 
white,  red  or  gray.  Porph/riUc  gramk, 
in  which  large  crystals  of  feldspar  are 
disseminated  through  a  oommati  ^mi- 
ite,  whose  ingredients  are  fine-gnnned. 
Graphic  granUe,  which  coDmatB  cf  f^d- 
spar  in  broad  laminse,  penetrated  perpen- 
dicularly with  long,  uapei§ecx  crystals  of 
quartz,  whose  transvexse  angular  sectioaB 
bear  some  resemblance  to  certain  kflen» 
especially  to  those  of  Oriental  languages 
Sienite  or  sitfdtic  gramU,  in  which  ham- 
blende,  either  whoUv  or  in  part,  su|^fo 
the  place  of  mica,  imckuiur  ddoritk  gra^ 
Ue  (the  protogine  of  the  French J^  in  which 
talck  or  chlorite  takes  the  place  of  the  mi- 
ca. Fddspathic  gramU  (the  tiAtlfastfont 
of  Werner,  and  the  euriU  of  the  FVencfa]^ 
in  which  feldspar  b  the  principal  ingre- 
dient. Granite  occurs  in  masBes  of  vaal 
thickness,  which  are  commonly  divided, 
by  fissui-es,  into  blocks  thai  approach  tt 
rhomboidal  or  tolerably  regular  polyhednl 
forms.  In  some  instances,  however,  it 
affects  a  laminated  structure,  owing  to  the 
preponderance  of  mica,  and  its  aixan^ 
ment  in  layers.  When  this  is  the  case,  it 
passes  into  the  rock  called  gnass.  (q.  t.) 
The  aspect  of  granitic  mountains  is  ex- 
tremely diverse,  depending,  in  port,  upoa 
the  nature  of  its  stratification,  and  the  d&- 
ffree  of  disintegration  it  has  undergona 
Where  the  beds  are  nearly  hoiizoDia],  or 
w^here  the  granite,  Gcom  the  preponder- 
ance of  feldspar,  is  soft  and  diaintegratiiig 
the  sutnmits  are  rounded  and  heavy. 
Where  hard  and  soft  granite  are  inter- 
mixed, in  the  same  mountain,  die  softer 
granite  is  disintegrated,  and  fikUs  away, 
leaving  tiie  harder  blocks  and  maaees  piM 
in  confusion  upon  each  other,  like  an  im- 
mense moss  of  ruins.  Where  it  is  hard, 
and  the  beds  are  nearly  vertical,  it  forms 
lofty  pyramidal  peaks  or  aigmUeSj  like  the 
Aiguille  de  Due  and  others,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Mont  Blanc.  Granite  forms 
some  of  the  most  lof^  of  ^e  mountain 
chains  of  the  eastern  continent  In  Eu- 
rope, the  central  part  of  the  prindpal 
mountain  ranges  is  of  this  rock,  as  in 
Scandinavia,  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  and 
the  Carpathian  mountains.  In  Asia, 
granite  forms  a  considerable  part  of  tha 
Urolian  and  Altaic  ranges  of  mountains ; 
and  it  appeaxp,  also,  to  compose  the  prin- 
cipal mountains  that  have  been  examined 
in  Africa;  whereas,  in  the  western  hen>- 
isphere,  it  has  ikever  been  observed  risii^ 
to  such  great  elevations,  or  composing 
such   eictensive   chains.     It    is,    neves- 
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iielesB,  T617  abandanthr  distributed  over 
he  northern  parts  of  the  American  con- 
Jnent,  as  in  Labrador,  the  Canadas, 
md  the  New  England  states.  In  New 
Elampshire,  it  is  the  predominating  rock 
3f  the  White  mountains,  in  which  it  at- 
tains the  elevation  of  more  than  6000  feet 
[n  the  Andes,  it  has  been  observed  at  the 
lieight  of  11,000,  but  is  here  generally 
covered  by  an  immense  mass  of  matter, 
ejected  by  ancient  and  recent  eruptions. 
Granite  veiy  frequently  forms  veins,  shoot- 
ing up  into  the  superincumbent  rocks, 
which  seems  to  indicate  that  it  has  existed 
below  in  a  state  of  fusion,  the  heat  of 
which  has  softened  and  parted  the  upper 
rocks,  and  forced  up  tne  mnite,  m  a 
melted  state,  into  tnese  nssures.  In- 
stances of  this  kind  are  veiy  frequent  in 
New  England,  where  the  strata  of  mica- 
slate,  and  of  gneiss,  are  parted  by  perpen- 
dicular dikes  or  veins  of  granite,  which 
sometimes  are  seen  shooting  up  fiir  above 
the  intersected  rocks,  the  strata  of  which, 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  .veins,  are 
bent  upwards,  proving,  m  the  most  satis- 
factory manner,  that  these  masses  of  gran- 
ite have  been  protruded  from  below,  and 
not  infiltrated  from  above,  as  was  once 
imagined.  Granite  abounds  in  crystallized 
earthy  minerals ;  and  these  occur,  for  tlie 
most  part,  in  those  masses  of  it  existing  in 
veins.  Of  these  minerals,  beryl,  garnet 
and  tourmaline  are  the  most  abundant 
It  is  not  rich  in  metallic  ores,  though  it 
contains  the  principal  mines  of  tin,  as  well 
as  small  quantities  of  copper,  iron,  tung- 
sten, bismuth,  silver,  columbium  and  mo- 
lybdenum. Granite  supplies  durable  ma- 
terials for  architecture,  and  for  decoration. 
It  varies  much  in  hanlness,  as  well  as  in 
color ;  accordingly,  there  is  room  for  much 
care  and  taste  in  its  selection.  The  Ori' 
enial  hagaltj  found  in  rolled  masses,  in  the 
deserts  of  Egypt,  and  of  which  the  Egyp- 
tians made  their  statues,  is  a  true  granite, 
its  black  color  being  caused  by  the  presence 
of  hornblende  and  the  black  shade  of  the 
mica.  The  original  statue  of  the  Nile, 
which  was  placed  in  the  temple  of  peace, 
at  Rome,  was  made  from  this  granite. 
The  Oriental  red  gramtej  which  is  chiefly 
found  in  Egypt,  is  composed  of  laree 
grains,  or  impeifectly  formed  crystsis, 
of  flesh-colored  feldspar,  of  transparent 
quartz  and  of  black  hornblende.  Like  the 
Oriental  basalt,  it  is  susceptible  of  a  fine 
polish.  Of  the  remarkable  monuments 
of  antiquity  constructed  of  this  beautiful 
granite,  Pompey's  pillar  and  the  two 
famous  obelisks  fat  Alexandria,  called 
CUopatra*8  jYeedles,  are  the  most  cele- 


brated. The  former  of  these  Is  88  feet  in 
height,  and  9  feet  in  diameter  at  its  base ; 
it  is  formed  of  but  three  pieces.  In  mod- 
em times,  however,  granite  is  less  en»- 
ploved  in  architecture  than  formerly ;  the 
softer  and  more  easily  quarried  rocks  are 
preferred.  It  is  more  extenmvely  used  in 
Boston  than  in  any  other  city  of  the  U. 
States.  The  Bunker  Hill  monument,  now 
erecting  in  its  vicinity,  is  to  be  construct- 
ed of  this  fine  material. 

Grakt,  in  law ;  a  gifl  in  writing  of  such 
a  thing  as  cannot  be  passed  or  conveyed 
by  word  only,  as  a  grant  is  the  regular 
method,  by  the  oonunon  law,  of  transfer- 
ring the  property  of  incorporeal  heredita- 
ments, or  such  things  whereof  no  actual 
delivery  of  possession  can  be  hod.  The 
operative  words  in  grants  are  dedi  d 
concessi  (I  have  ffiven  and  |;ranted). 
Grants  may  be  void  by  uncertamty,  im- 
possibility, being  against  law,  or  a  mode 
to  defraud  creditors,  &c. 

GRAioTLATiorr;  the  method  of  dividing 
metallic  substances  into  pains  or  smaU 
mrticles,  in  order  to  facihtate  their  com- 
bination with  other  substances,  and  some- 
times for  the  purpose  of  readily  subdivid- 
ing them  by  weight  This  is  done  either 
by  pouring  the  melted  metal  into  water, 
or  by  agitating  it  in  a  box  until  the  mo-> 
ment  of  congelation,  at  whicK  instant  it 
becomes  converted  into  a  powder. 

GramdaHon  {granuUxHo^  Setxai  grcmum^ 
a  grain),  in  sur^ry.  The  fitde,  grain- 
like^  fleshy  bodies,  which  ferm  on  the 
surfaces  of  ulcers  and  suppuratmg  wounds, 
and  serve  both  fer  filling  up  the  cavities, 
and  bringing  nearer  together  and  unit- 
ing tiieir  sides,  are  cafied  gramdati4m$. 
Nature  is  active  in  bringing  parts,  whose 
disposition,  action  and  structure  have 
been  altered  by  accident  or  disease,  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  their  ori|pnal  state ; 
and,  after  having,  in  her  operadons  for  thib 
purpose,  formed  pus,  she  immediately 
sets  about  formine  a  new  matter  upon 
surfaces,  in  whicn  there  has  been  a 
breach  of  continuity.  This  process  has 
received  the  name  of  grcandating  or  m- 
camcctioiu  The  color  of  healthy  gran- 
ulations is  a  deep  florid  red.  When  uvid, 
they  are  unhealthy,  and  have  only  a  lan- 
guid cireulation.  Healthy  granulations, 
on  an  exposed  or  flat  sumce,.rise  nearly 
even  with  the  surface  of  the  surrounding 
skin,  and  oflen  a  littie  higher ;  but  when 
they  exceed  this,  and  assume  a  nrowing 
disposition,  they  are  unhealti^^,  son,  roon* 
g^,  and  without  any  disposition  to  form 
skin.  Healthy  granulations  are  always 
prone  to  umtOr 
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Graittella,  Antoine  Perrenot,  cardi- 
nal de,  a  minister  of  state  to  Charles  V 
and  Philip  II,  was  bom,  in  1517,  at  Or- 
nans,  in  tne  county  of  Burgundy.  He 
studied  first  at  Padua,  and  afterwards  ap- 
plied himself  to  theology  at  Louvain.  He 
was  subseauently  initiated  in  state  affairs 
by  his  father.  Acquainted  with  seven 
languages,  so  as  to  speak  tliera  with  facil- 
ity, endowed  with  uncommon  penetra- 
tion and  perseverance,  and  having  a  pre- 
possessing penwn  and  pleasing  manners,  he 
gave  the  reins  to  his  ambition,  to  which 
no  ofHce  in  the  state  appeared  too  high. 
In  his  23d  year,  he  was  appointed  bishop 
of  Arras,  and  accompanied  his  &ther  to 
the  diet  at  Worms  and  Ratisbon,  where 
the  labors  of  both  were  fiiiitlessly  em- 
ployed in  negotiations  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  religious  commotions  or  the 
time.  He  also  assisted  at  the  opening  of 
the  council  of  Trent,  and  endeavored  to 
engage  the  forces  of  Christendom  in  the 
war  against  Fomce.  Wlien  tlie  Protes- 
tants, after  the  defeat  at  Muhlberg,  sued 
for  peace,  Gi-anvella  was  commissioned  to 
draw  up  the  conditions,  and,  in  doing  so, 
deceived,  it  is  said,  the  landgrave  of 
Hesse,  who  remained  a  prisoner,  tliough 
he  had  been  assured  of  his  liberty. 
About  the  same  time,  he  effected  the 
captuse  of  Constance  from  the  Protes- 
tants by  sur[)risc.  In  1550,  he  was 
made  counsellor  of  state,  and  had  charge 
of  the  great  seal.  In  1552,  when  tlie 
emperor,  having  been  surprised  by  Mau- 
rice of  Saxony  in  tlie  Tyrol,  fled  from 
Innspruck,  by  night,  m  a  fitter,  Gmnvella 
accompanied  him  with  lance  hi  rest.  The 
treaty  of  Passau,  concluded  soon  after 
tJiat  event,  which  delivered  Germany, 
certainly  does  great  honor  to  Gmnvella. 
In  1553,  he  negotiated  tlie  marriage  of 
don  Philip  with  Mary,  queen  of  England. 
In  1556,  be  made  answer,  in  the  name  of 
Philip,  to  the  speech  of  Charles  V  before 
the  states  of  Flanders,  at  his  abdication, 
and  spoke  in  a  manner  worthy  the  occa- 
sion. The  annistice  of  Vaucelles  had 
established  peace  between  France  and 
Spain  for  five  years.  Henry  II,  king  of 
France,  infringed  it  Granvella  renewed 
the  negotiations,  and  finally  procured  a 
treaty  of  peace,  which  he  signed  at  Cha- 
tcau-Cambresis,  in  1559.  Philip  imme- 
diately after  quitted  the  Netherlands, 
wliich  were  ah^ady  in  a  state  of  great 
commotion,  leaving  Marearet  of  Panna 
as  governor,  and  Qimvelk  as  her  minis- 
ter. This  post  necessarily  brought  upon 
him  the  hatred  of  the  people,  as  aJl  harsh 
and  forcible  measures  were  charged  to 


him,  while,  at  the  same  time,  his  enenuei 
represented  to  Philip,  that  his  weakneai 
and  mildness  favored  the  advancemeiic 
of  the  new  opinions.  Philip^  however, 
knew  better  tne  abilities  of  his  minister, 
and  appointed  him  to  the  archbisfaopde 
of  Mecnlin.  His  zeal  for  the  reassem- 
bling of  the  council  of  Trent,  and  for  the 
suppression  of  Baianism,  procured  him  a 
cardinal's  hat  Granvella's  enemies  did 
not,  on  that  account,  deast  fiom  uttering 
their  complaints  against  bim,  and  eren 
succeeded  in  prejudicing  the  weak  Mar- 
garet against  him,  and  at  lengtfi,  in  1561, 
obtained  the  commands  of  Philip  for  his 
remm  to  Franche  Comt^  Margaret 
soon  discovered  her  error  in  deprifing 
herself  of  such  a  fiiithful  minister,  and 
sought,  but  in  vain,  to  procure  2ub  retunu 
Granvella  spent  the  next  five  years  in 
study  and  the  socie^  of  teamed  men. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  conclave  wtuch 
elected  Pius  V  to  the  popedom.  In  1570; 
Philip  sent  him  once  more  to  Rome^to 
conclude  an  alliance  with  the  pope  and  the 
Venetians  a^nst  the  Turks.  These  bst 
threatened  Naples,  whither  GranveDa  was 
sent  as  viceroy.  In  circumstances  involr- 
ing  so  much  difficulty,  he  not  only  took 
proper  measures  for  defence,  but  abo 
made  many  excellent  regulations  for  the 
internal  welfare  of  the  state ;  and  Naples 
had  reason  to  anticipate  great  advantages 
from  his  ability  and  upri^tness,  whoi,  in 
1575,  he  was  recalled  to  the  council  of 
state.  Philip,  eager  to  have  the  credit  of 
governing  bv  himself^  merely  gave  Gran- 
vella the  title  of  prestderU  of  the  n^restf 
council  of  Bcdy  and  CastUe,  so  that  the 
cardinal  was  not  in  name,  although  in 
rcalit}',  prime  minister.  In  this  capadtr, 
he  negotiated  the  union  of  Portugal  with 
Spain ;  witnessed  the  insurrection  in  the 
Netherlands,  which  he  had  foreseen ;  and 
concluded  a  marriage  between  the  infanta 
Catharine  and  the  duke  of  Savoy,  which 
was  a  master-stroke  ofjpolicy,  as'it  coun- 
tcmcted  the  plans  of  Fiance  with  regard 
to  Milan.  In  the  midst  of  this  incessant 
occui>ation,  he  died,  in  15B6,  of  a  con- 
sumption. Whatever  opinion  may  be 
formed  of  Granvella,  all  will  a^recCthal 
he  was  indefatigable,  firm  in  his  resolu- 
tions, sharp-raghted,  hi^h-principled,  irre- 
proachable in  his  admmistration,  moder- 
ate even  towards  the  weakest  of  his  ene- 
mies, and  steadily  active  in  the  cause  of 
Spain  and  his  religon. 

Grape.    (See  Vine,) 

Grape-Shot  is  a  combination  of  smaR 
shot,  put  into  a  thick  canvass  bag,  and 
corded  strongly  together,  so  as  to  mim  a 
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kind  of  cylinder,  tbe  diameter  of  which  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  ball  adapted  to  the  can- 
non. The  nunoiber  of  shot  in  grape  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  service  or  raze  of  Uie  guns. 

Graphite.    (See  Plumbago.) 

Grapling^  Fiee  ;  an  instrument  nearly 
resembling  the  grapnel  (q.  v.),  but  differ- 
ing in  the  construction  of  its  flukes, 
which  are  furnished  with  strong  bejrbs  on 
its  joints.  These  are  usually  fixed  by  a 
chain  on  the  yard-arms  of  a  ship,  to  grapple 
anyadversaiy  whom  she  intends  to  board, 
and  are  particularly  requisite  in  fii>e-ships. 

GnAFNEL,  or  urapling;  a  sort  of 
small  anchor,  fitted  with  four  of  ^ye 
flukes  or  claws,  and  commonly  used  to 
fiisten  boats  or  other  small  vesBels. 

Grasses  ;  a  very  large  and  very  natu- 
ral family  of  plants,  distributed  over  the 
whole  earth,  and  comprising  many  of  the 
most  usefiil  of  all  vegetables,  as  wheat, 

2e,  barley,  oats,  rice,  Indian  com,  and 
e  sugar-cane,  besides  a  vast  manv  spe- 
cies suitable  and  employed  for  mdder. 
The  whole  fiimily  of  ruminant  animals 
is  mainly  dependent  for  subsistence  on 
diflerent  species  of  grasses.  The  roots 
of  these  plants  are  fibrous ;  the  stems  or 
ciilms  cylindrical,  provided,  at  intervals, 
with  knots,  from  each  of  which  arises  a 
long  linear  or  lanceolate  leaf,  sheathing 
the  stem  for  some  distance ;  the  flowers 
are  produced  from  the  superior  sheaths, 
8ap{x>rted  on  a  common  peduncle,  or  ax- 
is, and  are  disposed  in  heads,  spikes,  sim- 
ple or  branching,  or  in  panicles ;  the  calyx 
ifl  ooihposed  of  one  or  two  scales  or  glumes, 
inserted  the  one  above  the  other,  and  con- 
tains one  or  several  flowers,  each  of 
which  is  surrounded  with  one  or  two 
scales,  disposed  in  a  similar  manner ;  the 
mamens  are  usually  three,  sometimes  one, 
two,  or  six;  the  ovary  is  simple,  and  be- 
comes a  seed,  either  naked  or  enveloped 
by  an  interior  dume.  These  plants  are 
heritMCeous  with  a  few  exceptions,  as  the 
bamboo,  which  has  the  haidness  of  wood. 
More  than  300  species  inhabit  the  U. 
States,  notwithstanding  which,  the  ffrasses 
commonly  cultivated  for  fodder  m  this 
country  are  of  European  origin. 
Grasshopper.  (See  LoauL) 
Grate  ;  a  frame  of  iron  bars,  used  for 
burning  coal  as  fuel.  Crrates  are  com- 
monly smaller  than  fire-places  intended 
for  the  consumption  of  wood,  on  account 
of  the  greater  heat  emitted  by  coaL 
Those  used  fbr  burning  anthracite  should 
be  made  deeper  and  of  a  greater  height 
than  others,  so  as  to  present  a  compara- 
tively small  surface  to  the  air;  fbr,  in 
▼ery  cold  weather,  the  air  conducts  the 
49* 


heat  fi:om  the  surihee  fiister  than  combu»> 
tion  renews  it,  so  that,  if  the  amount  of 
surface  exposed  be  large,  tiie  fire  will  ffo 
out  This  kind  of  cod  yields  no  viable 
smoke.  The  chimney,  however,  should 
be  large  enough  to  transmit  smoke,  other- 
wise some  of  the  carbonic  acid,  which  is 
fonned  during  the  combustion,  wiU  be 
sent  into  the  room.  This  gas  is  the  suffo- 
cating vapor  of  burning  charcoaL 

Gratiajt,  a  Benedictine  of  the  12th 
century,  was  a  native  of  Chiusi,  and  was 
the  autlior  of  a  famous  work,  entitled  Zfe- 
cntaLf  or  Concordia  diacordanlittm  Cano^ 
num,  in  which  he  endeavors  to  reconcile 
those  canons  that  seem  to  contradict  each 
other.  The  errors  of  this  work,  which 
are  not  a  few,  have  been  exposed  by  sub- 
sequent writers.  It  is,  however,  a  rich 
storehouse  of  the  canon  law  of  tiie  mid- 
dle ages.  The  best  editions  are«thoee  of 
Rome  (1582),  four  volumes,  folio,  and  of 
Lyons  (1671]^  three  volumes,  folio. 

"GRATiifos ;  a  sort  of  open  cover  for  the 
hatches,  resembling  lattice-work,  servinff 
to  give  light  to  tlie  lower  apartments,  and 
to  jf)ermit  a  circulation  of  air,  both  of 
which  are  particularly  necessary,  when, 
fh>m  the  turbulence  of  the  sea,  the  ports 
between  decks  are  obliged  to  be  shut 

G  RATTAN,  Henry,  an  eminent  Irish 
orator  and  statesman,  was  bom  at  Dublin, 
about  the  year  1750.  He  finished  his 
education  at  Trinity  college,  whence  he 
removed  to  England,  and  became  a  stu-r 
dent  in  the  Middle  Temple,  He  was 
called  to  the  Irish  bar  in  1772,  and,  in 
1775,  was  brought  into  the  parliament  of 
Ireland.  He  immediately  became  distin- 
guished in  the  opposition,  and  infused 
that  spirit  into  the  country,  which  in  two 
years  aroused  80,000  volunteers,  and 
produced,  in  1782,  a  repeal  of  the  statute 
of  6th  George  I,  which  had  enacted,  that 
the  crown  of  Ireland  was  msepaiably 
connected  with  &at  of  Great  mtain; 
that  Ireland  was  bound  l^  British  acts  of 
pariiament  when  named  therein ;  that  the 
Irish  house  of  lords  had  no  jurisdiction  in 
matters  of  repeal;  and  that  the  dernier 
resort,  m  all  cases  of  law  and  equity,  was 
in  the  lords  of  Great  Britain.  For  his 
share  in  the  acquirement  of  this  concee* 
sion,  the  Irish  parliament  voted  him 
£50,000,  and  a  house  and  lands  for  him 
and  his  heirs  for  ever.  Two  or  three 
sessions  of  great  parliamentary  exertion 
followed,  which  were  distinguished  by 
the  rivalry  of  Messrs.  Grattan  and  Flood, 
which  terminated  in  the  confirmed  ascen- 
dency of  the  former,  who  became  the 
leader  of  the  country  party,  in  the  house 
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of  commons,  and  the  head  of  the  Irish 
whigs.  In  1790,  althouj^  aheady  avow- 
edly zealous  for  concessions  to  the  Cadio- 
lies,  Mr.  Grattan  was  returned  for  the  city 
of  Dublin,  and  remained  an  active  sena- 
tor until  the  premature  recall  of  earl  Fitz- 
William.  Disgusted  by  the  policy  which 
followed,  and  by  the  Irish  rebelhon,  and 
its  manifold  horrors,  he  temporarily 
seceded  from  pariiament,  and  hved  in 
retirement  Tue  project  of  a  imion 
being  InxHight  forward  by  Mr.  Pitt, 
he  once  more  obtained  a  seat  in  parlia- 
ment, for  the  purpose  of  oppoemg  it. 
When  carried,  however,  he  did  not  refuse 
a  seat  in  the  united  house  of  conmious, 
beinff  returned,  in  1805,  for  the  borough 
of  Malton,  in  Yoikshire.  He  supported 
the  war  policy  of  the  administration,  but 
the  later  years  of  his  parliamentaiy  at- 
tendance were  chiefly  occupied  in  a  warm 
and  enervetic  support  of  Catholic  emanci- 
patioiL  He  di^  in  the  service  of  this 
cause;  for,  being  unanimously  called 
upon,  by  the  Catholic  body,  to  carry  tlieir 
petition  to  England,  and  to  present  and 
support  it  in  the  house  of^  conunons, 
when  the  exertions  were  represented,  by 
hJH  fiiends,  as  incompatible  with  his  age 
and  declining  healtli,  he  nobly  replied, 
tliat "  he  should  be  happy  to  die  in  tlie 
discharge  of  his  duty.**  He  did  in  fact  die 
soon  after  his  arrival  in  London,  May  14, 
1820,  at  the  age  of  70.  His  remains 
were  interred  in  Westminster  abbey.  In 
the  political  life  of  Mr.  Grattan  there  was 
nothing  temporizuig  or  dubious.  He  was 
the  zealous  and  unequivocal  friend  to  Ire- 
land, and  to  what  he  deemed  her  best  in- 
terests, from  first  to  last  In  private  life, 
he  was  a  warm  friend,  and,  until  years 
had  sofiened  his  ardent  temperament,  a 
bitter  enemy.  As  a  public  speaker,  he 
had  to  contend  with  a  defective  voice; 
but  his  eloquence  was  always  bold  and 
conmianding,  eombininff  strength  with 
beau^,  and  energy  ana  elevation  with 
elegance.  He  was  at  all  times  animated, 
and  occasionally  powerfuL 

Gratz  ;  a  town  of  Stiria,  on  the  river 
Muhr,  capital  of  a  circle  of  the  same 
name,  comprising  the  northern  part  of 
Lower  Stina,  It  is  built  on  a  very  steep 
hill,  on  the  banks  of  the  Muhr,  and  has  a 
lyceum,  an  academy,  and  a  luge  school 
The  houses  are  of  stone,  and  the  town  is 
in  ffeneral  well  built  It  has  32  churches 
and  chapels,  great  and  small  The  cathe- 
dral is  not  new,  but  was  formerly  the  par- 
iah church.  The  most  striking  edifice  in 
the  place  is  a  mausoleum  erected  to  the 
emperor  Ferdinand  IL    Gratz  has  many 


manufactures,  such  as  liardware,  Aon^ 
ware  and  saltpetre ;  also  cotton  and  salk. 
100  mUes  S.  W.  Vienna.  Of  the  34,010 
inhabitants,  12,000  are  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  chintz  and  calico.  Loo. 
15°  26'  15"  E.;  lat  47^  4'  9"  N. 

GaAUN,  Charies  Henry,  a  musical  coin- 
poser,  master  of  the  chapel  to  Frederic  H 
of  Prussia,  was  bom  in  1701,  at  Wahren- 
bruck,  in  Saxony,  where  his  fyxbet  was  a 
receiver  of  excise.  In  1713,  be  went  to 
a  school  in  Dresden.  His  fine  voice  pro- 
cured him  the  simation  of  singer  id  the 
church.  In  1720,  he  left  the  school,  IbimI 
began  to  compose  for  the  church.  He 
spent  some  years  in  Brunswick,  as  a  sing- 
er and  composer,  imtil  the  crown-prince 
of  Prussia  obtained  him  fiem  the  duke 
Ferdinand  Albert,  and  placed  him  in  his 
chapel,  at  Rhineberg,  in  1735.  Here  he 
prepared  cantaUu  for  the  conceits  of  the 
prince,  which  he  also  performed  tumselt 
when  the  prince  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
in  1740,  he  appointed  Graun  to  be  masia 
of  his  chc^l,  and  sent  him  to  Italy,  to 
engage  tlie  male  and  female  nngers  neces- 
sary for  the  newly  estabtished  op^& 
During  this  journey,  Graun  occasioDBOy 
sunff  his  own  compositions  in  pub&c,  ynth 
applause.  After  his  return,  he  devoted  him- 
self entirely  to  composition  ibr  the  opoa, 
until  his  death,  at  Dresd^i,  in  1759.  The 
king  shed  tears  when  he  heard  the  news 
of  this  event  Graun  is  reckoned  amoo; 
the  most  correct  and  elegant  composefs. 
The  first  of  his  known  composidons  are 
the  motUUta^  which  he  competed  while  ai 
school,  in  Dresden.  The  pieces  whick 
he  composed  while  in  Brunswick,  Rhine- 
berg and  Berlin,  are  very  numeroifli 
There  are  amoiig  them  about  30  c^iena 
His  music  for  Ramler's  oratorio  for  pts- 
sion.week,  Der  Tod  Jesu  (The  Death  of 
Jesus),  is  generally  considered  as  his  nns* 
terpiece,  particularly  on  account  of  the 
recitatives  and  choruses  which  it  a»- 
tains.  The  chiqiel-master  Hillo-  has  uTit- 
ten  a  Life  of  GrauiL 

Grave,  in  music,  is  Sf^plied  to  a  sound 
which  is  of  a  low  or  deep  tone.  The 
thicker  the  cord  or  string,  the  more  grave  ii 
the  note  or  tone ;  and  the  smaller,  the  more 
acute.  GftRW,  in  the  Italian  music,  denotes 
a  very  grave  and  slow  motion,  somewhat 
faster  than  adagio^  and  slower  than  Uargo, 

Grave  Accsift,  in  gramiruir,  dioin 
that  the  voice  is  to  be  lowered.  Its  maik 
stands  thus '.    (See  Accent,) 

Gravel.    (See  iSlbme.) 

Graver.    (See  Engnvw,) 

S'Gravesande,  Wuliam  Ames  Tan ;  an 
eminent  Dutch  poathematician  and  nato^ 
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ml  philosopher  of  the  18th  centiuy.  He 
was  bom  in  1688,  at  Bois-le-Duc,  and 
studied  die  civil  law  at  the  umversity  of 
Leyden,  where  he  took  his  doctor's  de- 
gree in  1707.  He  setded  at  the  Hague, 
and  practised  as  a  barrister;  but  his  atten- 
tion was  much  engrossed  by  mathemadcs 
and  physics,  on  which  subjects  he  pub- 
lished some  dissertations  in  the  Literaiy 
Journal  of  the  Hague,  in  the  conduct  of 
which  he  was  concerned.  In  1715,  he 
was  appointed  secretary  to  the  embassy 
sent  by  the  states-general  to  England,  to 
congratulate  Geoige  I,  on  his  accession  to 
the  crown.  On  this  occasion,  doctor 
'sGravesande  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  was  chosen  a 
fellow  of  the  royal  society.  On  his  return- 
ing home,  he  became  professor  of  mathe- 
matics and  astronomy  at  Leyden,  where 
he  first  taught  the  Newtonian  philosophy. 
In  1721,  he  went  to  Cassel,  at  the  request 
of  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  to  examine 
'the  &mous  wheel  of  Orfiyreus,  a  profess- 
ed exhibition  of  the  perpetual  motion.  He 
himself  considered  it  not  necessarily  im- 
possible to  prepare  a  machine  which 
should  contain  in  itself  a  principle  of  per- 
petual modon.  In  1734,  he  received  the 
chair  of  philosophy,  which  he  filled  with 
much  distinction.  The  death  of  two 
promising  sons  threw  him  into  a  lingering 
illness,  of  which  he  died  in  1742,  a^  55. 
He  possessed  great  power  of  concentrat- 
ing his  attention.  He  could,  for  instance, 
carry  on  intricate  mathematical  calcula- 
tions in  the  midst  of  a  number  of  people 
engaged  in  conversation.  To  his  labors, 
in  the  cause  of  science  as  a  lecturer,  he 
added  the  publication  of  several  works, 
which  contributed  to  make  known  the 
discoveries*  of  Newton,  and  extend  the 
boundaries  of  knowledge.  Amon^  these 
were,  PTyHces  Elemmta  Mathemahca^  Ex- 
perimenii8  confirmatOy  swe  Introductio  ad 
J^kUosophiam  JSTewtomanam  (1720),  trans- 
lated into  Enfflish  by  doctor  Desaguliers ; 
Maikeaeos  Umversalis  ElemeiUa  (1727, 
Svo.),  and  hUroducHo  ad  PkUosophiam, 
Metaphysicatn  et  Logicam  contineTU. 

Gravesend  ;  a  market-town  of  Kent, 
not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  22 
miles  east  of  London.  It  is  a  great  ren- 
dezvous for  shipping.  The  numerous 
vessels  which  usually  lie  at  anchor  in  the 
river,  keep  up  a  constant  influx  of  seamen 
and  strangers.  The  bathing  establish- 
ment draws  additional  visiters  in  the  sum- 
mer season ;  and,  from  all  these  circum- 
stances, this  town  presents  a  continued 
scene  of  busdeand  activi^.  There  is  a 
canal  to  Rochester.    The  inhabitants  are 


much  engaged  in  seaftring  employnoenta 
A  small  manu&ctoiy  for  cables  and  ropes 
is  also  carried  on  here ;  and  there  is,  be- 
sides, a  yard  for  ship-building,  in  which 
several  men-of-war  have  been  built. 
Population,  6580. 

Ghavina,  John  Vincent,  an  enrunem 
jurist  and  man  of  letters,  was  boni,  at 
Koffiano,  a  casde  in  Calabria,  in  1664.  He 
studied  civil  and  canon  law  at  Naples^ 
and,  visiting  Rome,  resided,  for  some 
years,  with  Paul  Coardo,  of  Turin.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  academy 
of  the  Arcadians,  and  drew  up  their  laws 
in  the  style  of  the  Roman  tables.  In  1696^ 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  civil  law,  at 
the  college  della  Siapienza,  and,  five  years 
afterwards,  he  succeeded  to  the  chair  of 
canon  law  and  the  exposition  of  the  de- 
cretal He  gained  great  reputation  by  his 
writings,  which  were  numerous.  The 
principal,  Origines  Juris  CioUiSj  is  con- 
sidered a  classical  work,  replete  with 
learning.  To  the  Naples  edition,  printed 
in  1713,  was  subjoined  a  treatise  Ik  bnpe' 
Tw  BomanOj  also  hiffhly  esteemed.  He  was 
also  the  author  of  Institutes  of  Civil  and 
Canon  Law ;  some  treatises ;  DeUa  TVcjge- 
dia;  Delia  RcmmPaetica;  De  IngtUutumt 
Poektrunii  and  five  trag^es,  written  on 
tiie  model  of  the  ancients,  which  were 
not  favorably  received.  He  was  invited 
to  Turin  by  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  was 
preparing  to  go  thither  when  he  was  seiz- 
ed with  an  ulness,  and  died  in  1718,  in 
the  arms  of  his  scholar,  Metastasio,  whom 
he  made  his  chief  heir. 

Graving;  the  act  of  cleaning  aship'to 
bottom,  when  she  is  laid  aground,  during 
the  recess  of  the  tide. 

Gravitatioit  (fix)m  grtmUa^  Latin); 
the  act  of  tending  to  a  centre.  Or  graici' 
tation  may  be  more  generally  defined  the 
exercise  of  gravity,  or  the  action  which  a 
body  exercises  on  another  body  by  the 
power  of  gravity.    (See  MracUon.) 

Gravity  (gromto,  Latin),  in  physics; 
the  natural  tendency  or  inclination  of 
bodies  towards  a  centre.  Terregtrial 
gravUy  is  that  force  by  which  all  bodies 
are  continually  uiged  towards  the  centre 
of  the  earth.  It  is  in  consequence  of  this 
force,  that  bodies  are  accelerated  in  their 
fall,  and,  when  at  rest,  that  they  press  the 
body,  or  that  part  of  the  body,  by  which 
they  are  supported.  As  to  the  cause  of 
gravity,  or  its  nature,  nothing  is  known ; 
and  it  would  be  useless  to  detail  the  hy-^ 
potheses  advanced  to  account  for  tins 
most  important  law  of  nature.  All  that 
can  be  said  is,  that  it  appears  to  be  an  es- 
sential property  of  matter,  or,  at  least,  of  all 
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mattelr  that  has  hitherto  become  the  object 
of  human  invesdgation,  thou^  it  10  by  no 
means  certain  that  matter  may  not  exist, 
which  is  not  subject  to  its  influence. 
This  part  of  the  subject  appears  to  be  be- 
yond human  comprehensioiv  Instead, 
therefore,  of  wasting  our  time  in  useless 
speculation  as  to  the  cause,  let  us  only  at- 
tend to  its  efl^ts,  and  content  omselves 
with  examining  more  particularly  the 
manner  in  which  this  principle  operates 
on  material  bodies,  and  the  laws  by  which 
it  appears  to  be  regulated ;  the  principal  of 
which,  as  deduced  from  experiment,  or 
fiom  the  most  unequivocal  inferences,  are 
as  follows:  1.  that  gravitation  takes  place 
between  the  most  minute  particles  of  bod- 
ies ;  2.  that  it  is  proportional  to  the  mass- 
es of  those  bodies ;  3.  tliat  it  varies  in- 
Tersely  as  the  square  of  the  distance,  in 
proceeding  from  the  sur&ce  of  the  body 
outwiurds,  or  fiom  its  centre ;  4  that  it  va- 
ries directly  as  the  distance,  in  descend- 
ing from  the  surface  to  the  centre  in  uni- 
form spherical  bodies;  5.  diat  it  acts 
equallj^r  on  bodies  in  a  state  of  rest,  as  on 
those  m  motion,  and  that  its  action  in  the 
latter  case  is  always  the  same,  whether 
that  modon  be  to  or  fit>m  the  centre  of 
attraction,  or  in  any  other  direction; 
6.  that  it  is  transmitted  instantaneously 
fitMn  one  body  to  another,  (jvavity,  as 
reladnir  to  the  science  of  mechanics,  is 
divided  into  abtoluU  and  rdatioe.  Abso* 
Ude  gravibf  is  that  by  virhich  a  bod^  de- 
scends fi-eely  and  perpendicukrly  in  a 
vacuum  or  non-reaisdng  mediimL  Rda^ 
Hot  grmritf  is  that  by  ^i^ch  a  body  de- 
aeends,  when  die  absolute  gravity  is  con- 
standy  counteracted  by  a  uniform,  but  in- 
ferior force,  such  as  in  the  desoem  of 
bodies  down  inclined  planes,  or  in  resist- 
ing mediums.  (See  BuUned  PUme.\ 
Spea^  grtwiiy  k  the  relative  gravity  or 
«ny  ixxfy  or  substance,  considered  with 
regard  to  some  other  body,  which  is  as- 
sumed as  a  standard  of  comparison ;  and 
dns  standard,  by  universal  consent  and 
practice,  is  rain  water,  on  account  of  its 
being  less  subject  to  variation  in  different 
cucumstances  of  time,  pKaoe,  &«.,  than 
any  other  body,  whether  solid  or  fluid ; 
and,  by  a  very  fortunate  coincidence,  at 
l^tt  to  English  philosophers,  it  happens^ 
that  a  cubic  foot  of  rtun  water  vreighs 
1000  ounces  avoirdupoiB.  Consequ^tly. 
assuming  this  as  the  specific  gravity  of 
nin  water,  and  comparmg  aU  other  bod- 
ies with  tlus,  the  same  numbers  that  ex- 
presB  the  specific  gravity  of  bodies,  vrill 
ttthe  same  time  raiote  the  wraght  of  a 
cubic  loot  of  each  in  ayoiidupois  ounoes, 


which  is  a  great  convciueiice  m  1 
computations.  From  the  preceding  defi* 
nition,  we  readily  draw  the  fi>Uowing  laws 
of  the  specific  gravity  of  bodies;  viiL 
1.  in  bodies  of  e^ial  magnitude,  die  wpb- 
cific  gravities  are  directly  as  the  wei^ii^ 
or  as  thor  denaitiee;  2.  in  bodies  of 
the  same  specific  gravities,  die  wa^hn 
will  be  as  tne  magninides;  9L  in  bodiei 
of  equal  weights,  the  specific  gravities 
are  inversely  as  the  magnitades;  4  the 
weights  of  different  bodies  are  to  each 
other  in  the  compound  ratio  of  tbev 
magnitudes  and  specific  gravidea  Beoos 
it  is  obvious,  that,  of  the  noagnitude, 
weight  and  specific  gravity  of  a  body, 
any  two  being  given,  the  third  may  be 
found ;  and  we  may  thus  find  the  mi^iu- 
tude  of  bodies,  which  are  too  inegnkr  » 
admit  of  the  application  of  the  oaaBmon 
rules  of  mensuration ;  or  vre  may,  by  know- 
ing the  specific  gravi^  and  magnitode,  find 
the  vireignt  of  bodies  which  are  too  ponder- 
ous to  be  submitted  to  the  action  of  the 
balance  or  steelyard ;  or,  lastly,  the  mag- 
nitude and  weight  being  ^^yen,  we  may 
ascertain  their  specific  gravitieB. 

Other  properties  rektinff  to  the  specific 
gravity  of  bodies  are  as  fbUows;  viz.  LA 
body  immosed  in  a  fluid  will  ank,  if  m 
specific  gravity  be  greater  than  that  of  the 
fluid ;  if  it  be  less,  the  body  will  rise  to 
the  top,  and  be  only  pardj  immerge4; 
and  if  the  specific  gravity  of  the  solid  tad 
fluid  be  equal,  it  will  remain  at  rest  ia 
any  part. of  the  fluid  in  which  itmay  be 
placed.  3.  When  a  body  is  heavier  than  t 
fluid,  it  loses  as  much  of  its  vrei^fat,  when 
immersed,  as  is  equal  to  a  qoantdy  of  the 
fluid  of  the  same  bulk  or  ma^tode.  31 
If  the  specific  gravity  of  the  fluid  be  greater 
than  that  of  me  bo^,  then  the  qoaatitj 
of  the  fluid  displaced  by  the  port  immera- 
ed,  is  equal  to  the  vraight  of  the  whew 
body ;  and  hence,  as  the  mecific  gnviiy 
of  die  fluid  is  to  that  of  tne  body,  so  is 
the  n^iole  magnitude  of  the  body  to  the 
part  immersed.  4  The  specific  gravities 
of  equal  solids,  are  as  their  pans  immeif- 
ed  in  the  same  fluid.  5.  The  specific  grro- 
ties  of  fluids  are  as  the  vreights  lost  bf  the 
same  inuneived  solid.  A  solid  sufaetanee, 
rarer  than  the  fluid  medium,  most  ei> 
dendy  sink,  till  it  diqfJace  an  equal  weiriit 
of  the  fluid.  The  submeiged  part  of  me 
solid  hence  always  marks  the  ▼ohnne  of 
this  equiponderant  mass.  If  the  floadnf 
body  have  a  globular  shape,  tenninated 
by  a  long  sleMer  stemi,  its  depreaaioo  in 
any  liqiud  vrill  measure  die  amallest  dif- 
ferences of  specific  gravity.  The  slem 
may  be  made  exactly  cytindiieal,  for  in- 
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stance,  and  divided  into  portions  which 
correepond  to  the  1000th  parts  of  the  bulk 
of  the  ball.  Such  is  the  general  construc- 
tion of  the  hydrometer,  a  very  convenient 
instrument  for  examining  readily  the  den- 
sities of  different  liquids.  The  stem  will 
scarcely  bear  more  than  100  disdnct  sub- 
divisions; but  the  range  can  be  easily 
enlarged,  by  attaching,  as  circumstances 
may  require,  loads  answering  to  100, 200, 
900,  &c  One  of  the  easiest  and  amplest 
methods  of  determining  tlie  densities  of 
diflferent  liquids,  is  by  a  set  of  small  fflass 
beads,  previously  adjusted,  and  numencal- 
ly  marked.  Thrown  into  any  liquor,  die 
heavier  balls  sink,  till  they  approach  the 
required  density,  and  become  gradually 
buoyant,  and  the  one  which  first  rises  to 
the  surface  indicates,  in  1000th  parts,  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  fluid.'  These  baUs 
are  adapted  for  examining  liquids,  wheth- 
er lighter  or  heavier  than  water.  But  the 
most  accurate  and  concise  mode  of  ascer- 
taining the  density  of  liquids,  is  to  employ 
a  small  glass  measure  with  a  very  short, 
narrow  neck,  and  adjusted  to  hold  exactly 
1000  ^ins  of  distilled  water.  The  ves- 
sel bemg  filled  vnth  «ny  other  liquid,  die 
weight  of  it  is  observed,  and  thence  its 
relative  density  to  water  may  be  found  by 
merely  striking  off  three  decimal  places. 
At  each  operation,  the  glass  must  be  care- 
fillly  rinsed  with  pure  water,  and  again 
dried,  by  heating  i^  and  then  sucking  out 
the  humified  air,  for  a  few  minutes,  by 
the  help  of  a  slender  inserted  tube.  If 
fluids  of  various  densities,  and  not  dispos- 
ed to  unite  in  any  chemical  affinity,  be 
poured  into  a  vessel,  they  will  anange 
themselves  in  horizontal  strata,  according 
to  their  respective  densities,  the  heavier 
always  occupying  a  lower  place.  This 
stratified  arrangement  of  the  several  fluids 
will  succeed,  even  though  a  mutual  at- 
traction should  subsist,  provided  its  oper- 
ation be  feeble  and  slow.  Thus  a  body 
^  of  quicksilver  may  occupy  the  bottom  of 
a  glass  vessel,  above  it  a  layer  of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  next  this  a  layer  of 
pure  water,  and  then  another  laver  of  al- 
cohol. The  sulphuric  acid  would  scarce- 
ly act  at  all  upon  the  mercury,  and  a  con- 
siderable time  would  elapse  beforo  the 
water  sensibly  penetrated  the  acid,  or  the 
alcohol  the  water.  Bodies  of  different 
densities  might  remain  suspended  in 
those  strata.  Thus,  while  a  ball  of  plati- 
num would  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  quick- 
silver, an  iron  ball  would  float  on  its 
surface ;  but  a  ball  of  brick  would  be 
Med  up  to  the  acid,  and  a  ball  of  beech 
would  swim  in  the  water,  and  another 


of  cork  might  rest  on  the  top  of  tHb 
alcohol. 

Tabu  qf  Specific  Gravities   of  Mddty 

Stones^  Earths,  ifc, 
[It  may  be  convenient  here  to  state  merely  in  roond 
nnraben,  the  tpecific  gmvities  of  tlie  more  remarlt- 
able  enbatances.] 

Metals. 

Platinuin,  purified, 19.50 

^        hammered, 20.34 

<"        laminated, 20.34 

**        drawn  into  wire,  .    .    .  22.07 

Gold,  pure  and  cast, 19ii6 

"•     hammered, 19.36 

Mercury, ia57 

Lead,  cast, 11.35 

Silver,  pure  and  cast, 10.47 

**     hammered, 10J51 

Bismuth,  cast, 9.83 

Copper,  cast, 8.79 

**       wire, 8.89 

Brass,  cast, 8.40 

"     wire, a54 

Cobalt  and  nickel,  cast,    ....  7.81 

Iron,  cast, 7.21 

Iron,  malleable, 7.79 

Steel,  soft, 7.83 

**     hammered, 7.84 

Tin,  cast, 7.30 

Zinc,  cast, 7.20 

Antimony,  cast, 4.95 

Molybdenum, 4.74 

Sulphate  of  barytes, 443 

Zircon  of  Ceylon, 4.41 

Stones, 

Oriental  ruby, 4.28 

Brazilian  ruby, 3.53 

Bohemian  garnet, 4.19 

Oriental  topaz, 4.01 

Diamond, 3.50 

Crude  manganese, 3.53 

FUnt  glass, 2.89 

Glass  of  Sl  Qobin, 2.49 

Fluorspar, ai8 

Parian  marble, 2.34 

Peruvian  emerald, 2.78 

Jasper, 2.70 

Earths,  ijl>e. 

Carbonate  of  lime, 2.71 

Rock  crystal, 2.65 

Flmt, 2.59 

Sulphate  of  lime, 2.32 

Sulphate  of  soda, 2J20 

Common  salt,     ...'....  2.13 

Native  sulphur, 2.03 

Nitre, 2.00 

Alabaster, 1.87 

Phosphorus^ 1.77 

Plumbago, 1.86 

Alum, 1.73 

Asphaltum. 1.40 

Jet, IM 
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Coaly  fitMn L34  to  1.30  raieoiis  bodies,  wfaicb  miy  be  dMM 

Sulphuric  acid,    •    • 1.84  KDgthwiae  into  similar  and  equal  pait^ 

Nitric  acidf 1JS2  the  centre  of  grevir^  will  be  the  aante  as 

Muriatic  acid,      1.19  the  centxe  of  maffmtude.    The  cenne  cf 

Liquids,  Oils,  4*c.  gravity  of  a  paiaSelo^rBm  or  i^Under,  cr 

Equal  partB  by  weight  of  water  and  any  prism  whatever,  la  in  the  middkpomi 

alcohol, .93  ofthe  axis,  and  thecoitre  of  gnmqrof  a 

Ice,    ....« .92  circle^  or  any  leeular  fij^uie,  is  the  aanae 

StrbDg  alcohol, ^  as  the  centre  of  magmtude.    The  corn- 
Sulphuric  ether, 74  mon  centre  of  mvity  of  two  bodies,  Is  a 

Naphtlia, .71  point  so  situated  in  aright  line  joining  the 

Sea  water, 1.03  centres  of  the  two  bodies,  that,  if  the  poiDl 

Oil  of  sassafras, 1.09  be  suspended,  the  two  bodies  wiU  eqoi- 

Linseedoil, .94  ponderate  and  rest    Thus  the  point  of 

Olive  oil, .91  suspennoninabalanceorsteelyara,  whoe 

White  sugar, 1.61  the  two  weights  equipondeFate,  is  the  com- 

Rtsins,  Owns  Sec,  Tooxi  centre  of  gravity  of  the  two  weigfatsL 

Gum  arable  and  honey,  '  .    .    .    .    1.45  C?rew%,  in  music,  is  the  modification 

Pitch, 1.15  of  fi^y  sound,  by  which  it  becomes  deep 

Isinglass, .    1.11  or  low  in  respect  of  some  other  sound. 

Yellow  amber, l!o8  Grat,  Thomas,  a  distinguished  EngGsh 

Hen's  egg,  fresh  laid, 1,09  P^et,  was  the  son  of  a  money  seriTeDei  in 

Human  blood, 1.05  tiie  city  of  London,  where  he  was  bom  in 

Camphor, 99  1716.   He  was  sent  to  Eton,3nd  there  laid 

While  wax, !    !      !97  the  foundation  of  his  future  intimacy  with 

Tallow, ,94  Horace  Walpole  and  Richard  WesL   In 

Pearl, !    .    2.75  1734,  he  removed  to  Cambridge  as  a  sta* 

Sheep's  bone, 2]22  dentof  St  Peterhouse,  v^eie  heeartyob- 

Ivoiy,      . 1.92  tained  some  reputation  for  literature  and 

Oz'shoni, L84  poetiy.    He  quitted  college  in  1738,  and 

' '  entered  himself  at  the  Inner  Tem|^,  with 

Umum  vit».                                       T«  *  ^®^  of  studying  law,  but  was  eaaly  in- 

E£)nv             118  d"c«l  to  accept  the  invitation  of  Blr-Wal- 

Mahomiy,  *    .*    .'    '.'!*!'    l'o6  Pol«  to  accompany  him  in  hk  tour  of  Eo- 

Dry  oak       ...                                *93  "*P^  towards  the  dose  of  which  they 

3g^]j    '      •    •    • •  aeparaled,  in  consequence  of  soroedis- 

^h    ' g4  agreement     Gray  finished  the  expedi- 

Elm',fit)m  !    '    ;    ;    ;    ;    ;    io'toieo  tion  by  himwlf,  and  returned  to  En«la^ 

Fir,fix>m .57  to  .50  ^^^^^  J^  ^J^  ^^  ^SiBi^^nnA 

Poplnf «g  leaving  but  a  small  property,  Mr.  Gray 

Coric  '.'.'.*.*.*. i24  '^t^racd  to  Academic  retirement  at  Cam- 

' bridge.    Here  he  occupied  himself  semal 

-^, ,    .                   Qasts,  years  in  laying  literaiy  schemes  and  plans 

Chtonne, .00302  of  magnitude,  which  he  admiiBbly  com- 

Cariwmc  aad  gas, 00164  menced,  but  vranted  energy  to  mature. 

O^^gengas,      09134  So  slow  was  he  to  publish,  Sat  it  was  not 

Atmosphenc  air, .00121  until  1747  that  his  Ode  on  a  distant  Pros- 

^a^      .00098  pect  of  Eton  College  made  its  appearance; 

Hydrogen  gas,       00008  and  it  was  only  m  consequence  of  the 

Grotn/y,  Centre  of,  in  mechanics,  is  a  printing  of  a  surreptitious  copy,  that,  in 

point  vrithin  a  body,  through  which,  if  1751,  he  published  nis  Elegy  written  in  a 

a  plane  pass,  the  segments  on  each  side  Country  Chureh-vard.     In  1757,  on  the 

will  equiponderate ;  that  is,  neither  of  them  death  of  Cibber,  the  office  of  laureate  was 

can  move  the  other.    Hence,  if  the  de-  oiiered  to  Mr.  Gra^,  who  declined  it,  and 

scent  of  the  centre  of  gravity  be  prevented,  the  same  year  pubh^ed  his  two  prinapal 

oj; "  ^?  *^y  be  suspended  by  its  centre  odes.  On  the  Progress  of  Poesy,  and  The 

ofpavity,  it  will  continue  at  rest  in  equi-  .  Bard.    In  1759,  he  removed  to  London, 

libnum  in  any  position.  The  whole  grav-  where  he  readed  for  three  years.  In  1768, 

ity,  or  matter,  of  a  body  may  be  conceived  the  duke  of  Grafton  presented  him  with 

nmted  in  its  centre  of  gravity ;  and,  there-  the  profesBorship  of  modem  history  at 

fore.  It  is  usual,  in  demonstration,  to  sub-  Cambridge ;  in  consequence  of  which  He 

Btitute  the  centre  for  the  body.    In  homo-  vnx)te  the  Ode  for  Music,  for  die  intfa&ar 
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ion  of  that  nobleman  as  chancellor  of  the  «nd  the  Atlantic  ocean,  complete  the  cir* 

iniverBity'the  fbllowing  year.    It  was  the  cle,  and  separate  it  from  Ireland  on  the 

ntention  of  Gray  to  &  something  more  west    The  shape  of  Great  Britain  is  ir- 

lian  his  predecessors,  who  had  made  the  regular,  the  outhnes  beinj;  much  indented 

jffice  a  sinecure,   although   affording  a  by  the  sea.    This  gives  it  a  great  extent 

nlary  ofdOGL  per  annum ;  but,  his  health  of  coast,  and  many  excellent  harbors,  in 

9oon  after  declining,  he  proceeded  no  &r-  proportion  to  its  superficial  area.    Includ- 

ther  than  to  sketch  a  plan  for  his  inauffu-  m^  these  windinss,  the  curcuit  has  been 

ration  speech.    He  died  of  the  gout  in  his  estimated  at  1800  miles,  and  the  whole 

stomach,  on  the  90th  July,  1771,  in  his  surface  at  87,000  square  miles.  According 

fifty-fifth  year,  and  was  buried  with  his  to  the  census  of  1821,  the  whole  population 

mother  in  the  church-yard  of  Stoke  Pogeis  of  Great  Britain  was  14,^1,^1.     This 

in  Buckinghamshire.    As  a  poet.  Gray  is  gives  165  persons  for  each  square  mile — 

splendid,  loffy,  energetic  and  harmonious,  a  greater   comparative   population   than 

Although  lync  poedj  was  what  he  chiefly  that  of  any  of  the  large  European  state& 

cultivated,  he  would  have  excelled  in  the  except  the  Netherlands.  If  we  adopt  that  of 

didactic,  if  a  jud^ent  may  be  formed  G.  Britain  for  unity,  the  ratio  stands  thus: 

fit)m  his  noble  fragment  of  An  Essay  Great  Britain, 1,000 

on  the  Alliance  of  Education  and  Govern-  Netherlands,    1,297 

menL     As  a  writer  of  Latin  verse,  he  is  France, ,873 

surpassed  by  few,  and  his  lettera  are  ad-  Germany, ,834 

mirable  specimens  of  the  epistolary  style.  Austrian  Empire,    ,661 

In  liis  disposition  he  waspeculiarly  &8tid-  Prusoa,    ,555 

ious,  which  gave  an  airof  effeminac^r  and  Spain, ,352 

timidity  to  his  manners,  sul^ecting  him  to  ^he  firat  census  was  taken  in  IgOl,  when 

much  ndicule,  at  die  same  tmie  singularly  ^^  population  was  found  to  be  10,942,646 ; 

conUBsdng  with  the  manly  strains  of  his  i^jfff  jj  amounted  to  12,596,8^Th« 

poetiy.    flis  general  acquirements  were  ^^^^  ^^^821   gives  2,4^So  houses, 

uncommon,  but  his  want  of  ^ner^  and  j^  ^y  2,941,383  fomilies,  of  whiS 

perseverance  rendered  h^  extensive  re-  ^^^^  weVWi^ed   inlgriculmre, 

search  Utile  effecUve.     (See  M^nunrs  of  i^^  -^  manufacture  or  tn&e;  famH 

hultfe,  &c.  by  Mason.)  ,j^  j,^j  included  in  the  two  precedmg 

Gray,  My  Jane.    (See  Grey.)  ^,^,^3^,^^  ^^^     ^       7,13/^018;  f^ 

Great  Bahama.    (See  ^oWj)  x,Sesr7,254,6ia    The  number  of  ^cres 

Great  Bahama  Bai^k.    (See  Bahama  j^  Qreat^tain  is  57,952,489;  of  these, 

n'      Q      n.  la     n        J  34,397,690  are  cultivated,  10,100,000  un- 

Grej^  St.  Bernard.     [See  Bernard,  cultivated,  ia454,794  m/prefitable.    The 

urcoj  ISL)  ,  o.    •  follo^'^g   calculations  of  baron  Dupin, 

Great  Britaiit,  Geogngmy  and  Siaha-  show  the  comparative  amount  of  animate 

1ic3  of.  Great  Britam  is  the  largest  of  the  and  inanimate  forces   applied    to  agri 

European  islands,  and  constitutes  die  chief  culture   and   the  aits,  in  Great  Britahi 

part  of  the  British  European  dominions,  and  France,  based  on   a  population  of 

It  includes  die  countries  of  England,  Scot-  15,000,000  for  the  fonner,  and  of  31,800,000 

and  and  Wales,  each  of  which,  as  well  as  for  the  latter. 

Ireland,  has  a  separate  article.    The  pres-  France. 

ent  article  treats  only  of  what  p^perlv  men. 

relates  to  the  British  Ekpirx.    The  isl-  Human  agricultural  power,    .  .  6,406,038 

and  of  Great  Britain  is  situated  to   the  Commercial  and  manufacturing,  4,203,019 

west  of  the  continent,  and  stretches  from 

about  50^  to58J°N.  Iat.,and  fivm^  of  E.  gheat  bbitair.  ^^ 

toe°ofW.lon.:being^ut580mi^  Human  agricultural  power,    ..2,132,446 

lengtii  from  north  to  8o^th,  and  370  m  its  Commei^  and  manufacturing,  4,a6<898 

greatest  breadth  along  the  southern  coasL  „    .     .      *u   i  u^   r   *i.      »'. '^"»^ 

TheEnirliah  channel  and  the  German  Reckonmg  the  labor  of  odier  animals,  we 

ocean  flow  on  the  south  and  east  between  find  the  whole  Mumate   power  apphed 

it  and  the  continent,  to  which  it  was  prob-  to  agriculture  as  follows: 
ably  fomierlv  jomed ;  the  narrowness  of  francs.  -,p- 

the  straits  of  Dover,  and  the  perfect  anal-  u„«,^  1  finonoo  «  lliMOOOO 

ogybetweentiiechalkycliffloftiieoiipo.  SSvi«I«is&^"  SoM- 

site  shores,  seem  to  prove  this  supposition.  ii„!ViJr!™io;  «^  •k««  ft  Anfi  rwJ 

TheNoSseawashlwitsnorthem^hores,  Human  power,  as  above,  ....  8^06,038 

while  the  Iribh  sea,  Sl  Geoig^'s  channel  Total  animate  agricfdtl  force,    37,^278,038 
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men. 

Hones, 1^,000=  8,750,000 

Oxen,  88068,  &c^  5^,000  »  13,750,000 
Huinan  power,  88  above,  ....  2,132,446 

Total  animate  agricTiltl  force,    24,632,446 

The  total  human  force  applied  to  agricul- 
ture in  G.  Britain  is,  therefore,  to  the  total 
agricultural  force,  nearly  as  1  to  12;  while 
in  France,  the  ratio  is  as  1  to  about  4}. 
We  obtain  similar  results  from  an  exami- 
nation of  the  animate  force  applied  to 
manufactures  and  commerce.  The  human 
force  in  France  is  4,203,019  working  men ; 
900,000  horses  employed  in  these  bran)ch- 
es,  cany  the  wnole  animate  force  to 
6^903,019  men.  In  G.  Britain,  the  human 
force  is  4,264,893  men;  aUowing  for  the 
power  of  250,000  animals,  the  whole  ani- 
mate force  is  6,014,893.  The  total  animate 
force  of  France  is  43,581,057  men ;  of 
Great  Britain,  30,647,339,  or  of  the  whole 
United  Kingdom  (allowing  for  Ireland  an 
agricultural  force  of  7,4^,701  men,  and 
a  commercial  and  manufocturing  force  of 
1^,604),  39,363,644  effectiye  laborers. 
To  these  animate  powers  should  be  added, 
in  both  countries,  the  inanimate  powera,  or 
the  force  supplied  by  wind,  water  and 
steam.  The  total  number  of  mills  in 
France  has  been  computed  at  76,000,  of 
which  10,000  are  wind-mills;  the  total 
force  of  hydraulic  machines  employed  for 
forges,  furnaces,  and  machineiy  of  every 
kind,  is  equal  to  the  third  part  of  that  of 
the  10,000  wind-miUs;  the  wind  employed 
in  navintdon  is  equivalent  to  the  power  of 
9^000,000,  and  the  steam  engines  to  that 
dr  480,000  men  turning  a  winch.  Besides 
the  wind-mills,  hydraulic  machines,  &C., 
the  steam  engines  of  Great  Britain  are 
calculated  to  exeit  a  moving  power  equal 
to  that  of  6,400,000  men.  We  have,  then, 
the  inanimate  powers  of  the  two  countries 
as  follows : 

tnen. 
Millsand  hydraulic  engines^  .  .  1,500,000 

Wind-miUs, 253,333 

Wind  and  navigatioD, 3,000,000 

Steam  engine^ 480,000 

Total, 5,233,333 

OMUT  BRrTAIlf.  „^„ 

Mills  and  hydiaulic  engines,  •  .  1^200,000 

Wind-mills, 240,000 

Wind  and  navigation, 12,000,000 

Steam  engines, 6,400,000 

Total,    19,840,000 

If  we  add  to  this  1,002,667  for  Iidand,  the 


total  inanimate  commercial  and  manufiv- 
turing  force  of  the  United  Kingdcnn  'b 
equiimlent  to  20,842;667  men ;  neuly  fbv 
times  that  of  Fiance.  The  total  popula- 
tion of  the  British  empire  is  estimiirfd  ai 
follows : 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland, .  .  .  21,380,00) 
Islands  in  the  British  seas, — Man, 

Guernsey,  Jersey,  &C.,    ....    90,000 
Other  European  dependencies, 

Gibraltar,  Malta,  &C., 140,000 

The  Ionian  Isles  (under  her  pro- 
tection),   227,000 

British  India, 83,OOOpQ0 

Ceylon  and  other  settlements  in 

die  Indian  ocean, 1,200,000 

Indian  tributaries  and  allies,  .  40^000,000 
Colonies  and  settiements  in  A^- 

rica, 313,000 

British  dominions  in  N.  Amer- 
ica, about 1,^,000 

West  Indies  and  S.  America, .  .   810,000 
Australia,  &c — ^New  South  Waks, 
Van  Diemen's  land,  &c.  50,000 


Total, . 


148,140Afi 


The  kingdom  of  Hanover,  with  a  popala- 
tion  of  lp82,000,  belongs  not  to  the  British 
empire,  but  to  the  male  line  of  the  presect 
royal  familjT.  Thus  her  authority  extendi 
over  two  thirds  of  the  globe  in  reference 
to  longitude ;  and  it  is  literally  true  that  tbe 
sun  never  sets  upon  her  poasessions ;  ftr 
within  this  vast  range,  various  places  have 
noon  and  midnight  at  the  same  momeoL 
Stretching  also  ifrom  the  arctic  circle  to 
the  33d  degree  of  south  latitude,  the  foa 
seasons  are  experienced  witliin  her  domiD- 
ions  at  the  same  time.  **  This  ambiooos 
power,"  says  Dupin,  ''presents  a  spectade 
unexampled  in  history.  In  Europe,  the 
British  empire  bordera  on  Demnaric,  Ger- 
many, the  Netherlands  and  France,  ia 
the  north ;  on  Spain,  Sicily,  Italy  and  Tar- 
key,  in  the  south ;  it  commands  the  outks 
of  the  Black  sea  and  of  tbe  Baltic,  h 
America,  it  touches  Russia  and  the  Vmtsd 
States,  and  stands  in  presence  of  die 
new  republics  of  the  south.  Between 
these  two  continents,  and  on  the  route  from 
both  of  them  to  Aeda,  she  holds  the  rock 
where  her  hands  have  chained  the  modem 
Prometheus.  In  Afiica,  she  holds  in  check 
the  Barbery  powers,  and  watches  over 
the  safety  of  the  negro  nations.  Beyond, 
where  the  Portuguese  found  only  a  water- 
ing place,  and  the  Dutch  constituted  a  phin- 
tation,  she  has  created  a  new  British  peo- 
ple. The  conquests  of  her  merchanis  in 
Asia  begin  where  those  of  Alexander  end- 
ed, and  where  the  Roman  Terminus  never 
reached.    From  the  banks  of  the  Indus  to 
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the  &ontiei8  of  China,  the  countiy  is  ruled 
by  a  mercantile  company,  in  a  narrow 
street  of  London.  Thus,  by  the  vigor  of 
her  institutions,  and  the  peribction  of  her 
arts,  an  island,  which,  in  the  Oceanic  Ar- 
chipelago, would  hardly  rank  in  the  third 
class,  extends  the  influences  of  her  indus- 
tiy  and  her  power  to  the  extremities  of 
four  divisions  of  the  world,  and,  in  the  fifth, 
peoples  and  civilizes  regions^  which  will 
follow  her  laws,  speak  her  language,  adopt 
her  manners,  her  commerce,  her  arts  and 
her  literature^  This  immense  dispersion 
of  colonies,  which  would  ruin  any  other 
nation,  constitutes  the  strength  of  the  Brit- 
ish empire."  Tius  supphes  her  with  raw 
materials,  cdnsumes  the  manufactured  arti- 


cles, into  Which  her  industry  converts  them, 
and  maintains  that  immense  commerce, 
which,  in  1823,  employed  165,473  sailors, 
and  ^4,542  ships  of  2,506,760  tons.  Brit- 
ish commerce  began  to  rise  into  impor- 
tance during  the  reign  of  Elizabctli,  and 
now  surixissBS  all  that  has  been  recorded 
of  any  nation  in  the  annals  of  mankind. 
The  number  of  vessels  employed  in  the 
coasting  trade  is  very  great,  and  lately 
exceeded  10,000,  carrying  a  burtlieu  of 
more  than  1,J250,000  tons,  rf p  very  correct 
estimate  can  be  formed  of  the  internal 
commerce.  The  following  table,  fix)m 
pariiamentary  documents,  shows  the 
amount  of  imports  and  exports  for  the 
three  years  designated: 


Yean  end' 
ingbtkJo^ 
nuury. 


Value  of  Imports 
at  the  ojicial  val- 
uation. 


Value  of  Exportt  at  official  valuat. 

Dumestic   produce  I  Foreign  and  co-   \Total Exports. 

and  manufacturcfl.  |  lonUI  mer'dhr*.    ] 


Pvm.  Prod,  and 
MoMnftOpttUd, 
ace.  to  declared 


1827 
1828 
1829 


£37,686,113 

44,887,774 
45,028,805 


£40,965,735 
52,219,280 
52,797,455 


10,076,2SG 
9,830,728 
9,946,545 


51,042,022 
62,050,008 
62,744,000 


£31,536,723 
37,182,857 
36,814,176 


The  number  of  vessels  entered  inwards  and  cleared  outwards  in  1829  (including  the 
repeated  voyages),  was  as  follows: 

INWARDS. 
Britiak. 
VeaielB.      Tonnage. 

13,436    2,094,357    |   4,955 


Fore^n. 
Venela.   Tonnage. 


OXTTWARDS. 
British.  Foreign. 

Veesels.    Tonnage.  Vessels.  Tonnage. 

12,248    2,006,397    |     4,405    608,116 


The  exports  to  India  and  China  for  the 
same  year  amounted  to  £5,^12,353 ;  the  im- 

Cfirom  those  countries,  to  £11,220^76. 
number  of  horses  in  Great  Britain 
is  reckoned  at  a  million  and  a  half;  of 
cattle,  five  millions  and  a  halj^  The  num- 
ber of  sheep  in  England  and  Wales  has 
been  estimated  at  26  millions ;  their  annu- 
al produce  of  wool  at  400,000  packs,  of 
240  pounds  each.  Adding  those  of  Scot- 
land, the  total  number  in  Great  Britain  is 
about  35  miUiona.  The  amount  of  wool  im- 
ported in  1827  was  15,996,715  lbs ;  in  1828, 
1^,142,290  ;  in  1829, 30,246,898,  of  which 
Germany  supplied  about  one  third  and 
Spain  one  tenth.  The  articles  imported 
to  the  greatest  amount  in  1821, 18^  1823, 
were  wood  for  building,  tallow,  tea,  cofiee, 
indigo,  flax,  raw  silk,  wool  and  cotton. 
The  principal  articles  of  export  for  die 
same  years  were  iron  and  copper,  cotton 
manufactures,  cotton  yam,  cutlery,  refined 
sugar,  linen  and  woollen  goods.  The 
most  valuable  mineral  productions  are 
foimd  in  the  western  and  northern  parts 
of  the  island,  while  die  southern  ajid 
eastern  parts,  being  composed  of  seconda- 
ry formations  and  alluvial  soil,  do  not 
present  any  valuable  sul^tances.  Iron, 
lead,  copper,  and  particularly  tin,  are  the 
VOL.  v.  50 


principal  metals.  The  latter  is  found  in 
the  south-western  part  of  the  island,  and 
employs  about  10,000  persons,  to  whom  it 
yields  a  yearly  value  of  half  a  million. 
Coal  is  the  most  valuable  and  abundant  of 
the  productions  of  the  mineral  kingdom 
in  Great  Britain.  The  whole  property 
created  annually  in  the  U.  Kingdom  from 
mines  and  minerals,  has  been  estimated 
by  doctor  Colquhoun  at  nine  miUionsL 
The  chief  manofactures  of  Great  Britain 
are  of  wool,  cotton,  linen,  silk,  leather, 
giase,  pottery  and  metallic  wares.  The 
fabric  of  woollens,  of  diflerent  kinds,  is 
tile  most  ancient,  and  may  be  consider- 
ed as  the  staple  manufacture  of  thecoun- 
try.  Its  prosperity  may  be  dated  from  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  It  is  chiefly  confin- 
ed to  the  soutiiem  division  of  the  island, 
and,  including  the  various  articles  made 
of  wool,  is  stated  to  employ  half  a  million 
of  people,  while  the  value  of  the  articles 
annually  produced  is  about  £18,000,000. 
The  cotton  manufacture  aflTords  an  ex- 
ample of  unparalleled  rapiditv  of  suc- 
cess. Unknown  till  die  midclle  of  the 
17th  century,  and  of  not  one  hundredth 
part  of  its  present  extent  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  18th,  it  is  now  unrival- 
led in  any  other  nation.     Manchester, 
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Glasgow  and  PaUey  may  be  coneidered 
« the  princbal  centres  of  this  branch  of 
industry.  Toe  application  of  machineiy 
has  carried  it  to  sach  an  extent,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  cheapness  of  the  arti- 
cles produced,  the  total  value  is  estimated 
at  £^,000,000,  and  the  number  of  indi- 
Tiduals  employed  at  from  500,000  to 
600,000.  Linen  was  early  established  as  a 
staple  manufacture  of  Great  Britain,  but 
has  now  been  superseded,  in  a  measure,  by 
that  of  cotton,  the  annual  value  of  the  whole 
not  exceeding  £2,500,000.  Great  Britain 
is  more  celebrated  for  hard  ware,  and 
metallic  articles  in  general,  than  for  any 
other  branch  of  industiy.  These  and  the 
woollen  manufactures  employ  great  quan- 
tities of  native  materials,  while  others,  as 
cotton  and  silk,  depend  wholly  on  the 
growth  of  other  countries.  The  total 
annual  value  of  the  metallic  manufactures 
is  estimated  at  about  £18,000,000,  employ- 
ing 400,000  people.  Large  quantities  of 
mlk  goods  are  made  in  London,  and  otiier 
places  near  the  centre  of  England,  esti- 
mated to  be  worth  annually  £4,^,000, 
and  to  employ  70,000  people.  Leather  is 
another  important  branch  of  industry,  and, 
including  the  articles  into  which  it  is 
wrought,  has  been  stated  to  amount  to 
£10,000,000  annually,  and  to  employ 
300,000  woriunen.  Glass,  earthen  ware, 
{wper,  hats  and  porcelain,  are  important  ar- 
ticles of  indus^.  Breweries,  distilleries, 
salt-works^  copperas  manufiictories,  &C., 
with  those  anove  mentioned,  cany  the 
annual  production  of  the  manu&cturing 
industry  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  the 
amount  of  £114,000,000.  In  addition  to 
these  sources  of  industry,  the  fisheries  em- 
ploy great  numbers  of  sailors,  and  are 
estmiated  to  yield  tiie  annual  value  of  two 
millions,  exclusive  of  the  colonial  fisher- 
ies of  Newfoundland.  The  total  amount 
of  new  property  annually  created,  has 
been  estimated,  by  doctor  Colquhoun, 
thus: 

Affriculture, £216,817,624 

Mmesand  minerals, 9,000,000 

Manuihctures, 114,230,000 

Inland  trade, 31,500,000 

Forei^  commerce  and  ship- 
ping,   46,373,748 

Coasting  trade, 2,000,000 

Fisheries, 2,100,000 

Banks  (chartered  banks  and 
bankmg  establishments), .  .  .  3,500,000 

Foreign  income, 5,000,000 

Total, 430,521,372 

The  net  revenue,  for  the  years  ending 
October  10, 1828  and  1829,  was  as  follows: 


18S8.  18S. 

Customs, 16,356,170    15^961^ 

Excise, 17,905;978    17;90il27 

Stamps.    6,575^318      6704,7S8 

Postoffice, 1,387,000      l,39a000 

Taxes, 4,836,464      4^905^88 

Miscellaneous, .  .       556,171        600,848 

Total, £47,619,101    47,472^ 

The  revenue,  for  the  year  endinr  JaDmiT 
5, 1829,  was  £55,187,1^ :— total  eifea^ 
diture,  49,336^ ;  principal  itens- 
Dividends,  interest  ana  man- 
aseinent  of  the  public  fund- 
ed debt,  and  interest  on  ex- 
chequer lulls, £28^096^ 

Trustees  for  naval  and  mili- 
tary pension  mraey,  and 

for  hank  of  England, JfiBQJPTO 

Civil  list, 1,057,000 

Army, 8^8^,042 

Navy, 5jS67,|989 

Ordnance, 1^446^^ 

Miscellaneous,  &C., 3,^92jS12 

(For  an  account  of  the  poor  rates,— in^ 

1827,  £7,784,351,-~see  Poor  RaUs.) 
The  fimded  debt,  January  5^  1829,  w» 
£772,322,540.  At  the  close  of  the  great 
Euroiiean  war  (1815),  the  army  iinine£- 
ately  belonging  to  the  empire  amounlBd 
to  640,000  men ;  the  total  number  in  Brii- 
ish  pay  exceeded  a  million.  The  navy, 
at  the  same  period,  included  moie  thui 
1000  vessels,  manned  by  184,000  seamea. 
The  army,  in  1828,  consisted  of  90^9^  of 
which  2G,888  were  in  Great  Britain,  40^ 
in  the  colonies,  and  23^112  in  Irdand. 
The  E.  India  company  has  276,281  tpoops. 
The  naval  force,  in  1^,  conasted  of  610 
vessels ;  of  which  131  were  ships  cdT  the 
line,  149  frigates,  172  corvettes,  155  bm 
179  of  these  ships  were  in  service.  Ine 
personnel  was  composed  of  48  ^M^T»?ral«, 
65  vice-admirals,  68  rear-admirahs  487  cap- 
tains, and  30,000  sailors. — ^l%e  memben 
of  the  different  religious  denominatkns 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  1821,  were,— 
Episcopalians ;  with  6  arch- 
bishops, 42  bishops ;  1 1,796 

parishes, 13,56i;^19 

Presbyterians;  69  presbyter- 
ies, 839  parishes, 1,800,000 

Catholics ;  4  aix:hbishops,  23 

bishops,  113  monasteries, .  .  .  5^200,000 
Methodists ;  1,657  preachers,  .  .  460,000 

XHsseuters, 1,^000 

Jews, 12/100 

The  universities  are  those  of 

Students  is  IKS. 

Oxford,  .  .  founded  1229 5,009 

Cambridge, 1279 4830 

Edinburgh, 1581 !^42 
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Dublin,    .   founded  1591 1,254  duke  of  Gloucester,  uncle  to  the  king,  Ju- 

flasgow, 1454 609  ly  22,  1816.     9.  Sophia  (Matilda),  bom 

.lierdeen, ......  1471 218  Nov.  5, 1777. 

t.  Andrew's, ....  1411 180       The  following  sovereigns  have  reigned 

.ondoD, 1829 437  in  Enffhmd  since  the  concmest: 

Plug's  CoUege, .  .  ,  1829  1.  Norbcans.  William  %  the  Conquer- 
'he  orders  are,  1.  the  oider  of  the  garter  ^r,  1066—1087.     William  II,  died  1100. 
1.  v.);  2.  the  order  of  the  thistle  for  Scot-  H^uy  I,d.  1135.    Stephen,  d.  1154. 
iiid,  founded  787,  restored  1540;  3.  the  ^.2;  Plantaoenets.    Henry  H,  d.  1188. 
rder  of  St.  Patrick  for  Ireland,  1783;  4.  J^<5^"^J»  J^'^'^^Jf"'  ^?^^^A^?J?' 
tie  order  of  theBath  (q.  v.), founded  1399,  Henry ra,d.  1272.  Edward Ld.l307JEd. 
evived  1725,  and  in  1815  divided  into  ^^a^^  ^  ^'  1327.    Edward  Ul,  d.  1377. 
hree  class^— grand  crosses,  commanders       3.  Lancaster.    Richard  II,  d.  1399. 
Liul  knights.    ITie  title  of  the  sovereign  Henry  IV,  d.  14ia    Heniy  V,  d.  1422. 
s  "  king  ofthe  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Henry  VI,  d.  1472. 
iriuiin  and  Ireland,  defender  of  the  faith,       ^•^Tr®^'^  -  JS^^iS^JYi  ix^lP^^or 
lukc  of  Lancaster  and  Cornwall,  duke  of  ^"^"^  m  d.  1483.    Richard  HI,  d.  1485. 
[iolhsay,  duke  and  prince  of  Brunswick-       ^'^T^^^*- ..?®^,^^,^-J,^-  SSL" 
Luneburg,  king  of  Hanover,  sovereign  ^  VIII,  d.  1547.    Edward  VI,  d.  1553. 
)rotector  of  the  Ionian  Isles.**    The  eldest  Maiy,  d.1558.    Elizabeth,  d.  1603. 
?on  inherits  the  title  "duke  of  Cornwall,"       6.  Stuart.   James  I,  d.  1625.  Charles 
md  receives  that  of  **  prince  of  Wales"  I>  beheaded  1649.  (Republic,  1646.    Oli- 
tiy  letuirs  patent.    The  present  sovereign  yer   Cromwell,    protector,    1653--1658. 
is  William  IV  (Henry),  bom  August  21,  Richard  Cromwell,  orotector,  retuedfrom 
17(55,  tliirxl  son  of  George  III  (q.  v.),  late  the  protectorate  1659.)  „  ,  ,^^ 
duke  of  Clarence  and  Sl  Andrew's,  earl       Stuarts  restored.  Charles  II,d.l685. 
of  Munster ;  married,  July  11,  1818,  Ade-  J^ames  II,  deposed  1688.    Mary,  d.  1695, 
laide  (Louisa  Theresa),  princess  of  Saxe-  «nd  William  III  (of  Orange),  d.  1702. 
Mehmigen,  bom  August  13, 1792;  ascend-  Anne,  d.  1714                         ,,,,.««, 
ed  tiie  throne  June  28, 1830.     No  chU-       7.  Brunswick.     George  I,  d.  17^. 
dreu.    The  royal  brothens  and  sisters  are,  George  II,  d.  1760.    George  III,  d.  1820. 
L  Charlotte  (Augusta  Alatilda),  bom  29th  George  IV,  d.  1830.    William  IV. 
September,  1766,  queen  dowager  of  Wiir-        Grttd  Britain  and  teUtnd  (or  the  7%ru 
tembeig.  2.  Edward  Augustus,  duke  of  UriUed  IRngdoms  of  En^cmd,  Sc^^ 
Kent,  who  died  in  1820,  lefl,  bv  his  wife,  £rdand)^  iSstory  if.    The  name   Ortd 
Victoria,  princess  of  Saxe-Coburg,  bom  Bntcdan^  for  England  and  Scotland  united, 
August  17, 1786,  adaughter,  Alezandrina  was  used  under  James  I,  but  first  became 
Victoria,  bom  May  24, 1819,  who  is  heur-  common  under  queen  Anne.  England  was 
ess  presumptive  to  tlie  British  crown.  3.  litde  known  before  it  was  visited  by  the 
Auffusta  Sophia,  bom  November  8, 1768.  Romans,  who  made  it  a  Roman  province, 
4.  Elizabeth,  bom  May  22, 1770,  dowager  under  the  name  of  Brtfom.  (See  BrUmnS 
landgravine  of  Hease-Homburg.    5.  £r-  When  the  Romans  were  pressed  on  all 
nest  (Augustus),  bom  June  5, 1771,  duke  sides  by  the  irmptions  of  foreign  nations, 
of  Cumberland  and  Tiviotdale,  earl  of  Valentinian  III,  m  426,  withdrew  his  1^ 
Armagh,  married.  May  29, 1815,  Frederica  gions  from  Britain,  and  left  the  Britons  to 
(Coromie  Sophia  Alexandrina),  princess  Sieu-  &te.    Having  become  unaccustom* 
of  StreIitz,bom  March  2, 1778.  Then-  son,  ed  to  war,  during  their  long  subjection  to 
George  (Frederic  Alexander  Charies  Er-  the  Romans,  they  could  not  vrithstand 
nest  Augustus),  bom  27th  Ma^,  1819,is  heur  the  Scots  and  Picts,  and  sought  assistance 
presumpdve  to  the  crown  of  Hanover.  6.  fix>m  the  Saxons  dwelling  near  the  mouth 
Augustus  (Frederic),  bom  Jan.  27,  1773,  of  the  Elbe,  who,  under  their  leaders.  Hen- 
duke  of  Sussex  (q.  v.),  &c.,  married,  April  gist  and  Horsa,  entered  England,  and  en- 
3, 1793,  lady  Augusta  Murray :  the  mar-  tirely  expelled  the  Scots,  after  which  they 
rioge  was  declared  invalid  in  loOl.  7.  Adol-  sought  to  make  themselves  masters  of  tto 
]>hu8  (Frederic),  bora  Febraary  24, 1774,  country.    Being  continually  recruited  by 
duke  of  Cambridge,  &c.,covemor-generai  fiesh  crowds  of  their  countrymen,  espe- 
of  Hanover,  married,  May  7,  1818,  Au-  cially  the  Angles,  they  finally  reduced  the 
gusta  (Wilhelmina  Louisa]^  daughter  of  Britons,  who  long  defended  themselves, 
tne  landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel,  bom  July  particularly  under  king  Arthur,  to  sub- 
25,  1797.     Their  children  are    George  mission.     Tlie  unhappy  surviving  Brit- 

S^rederic  William  Charles)  and  Augusta,  ons  were  obliged  to  confine  themsehrei 

Maria,  bom  April  25, 1776,  married  the  to  the  small  province  of  Cambria,  now 
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Wales,  or  to  retire  to  Armorica,  in  France, 
which  received  fixim  them  the  name  of 
Bnlagne.  The  Anglo-Saxons  established 
seven  Email  states,  the  governors  of  which 
were  called  ibuig'f,  but  still  ^continued  in 
close  connexion^  and  held  general  assem- 
blies, in  which,  whatever  concerned  the 
whole  was  discussed  and  decided  upon. 
From  the  year  506,  tlie  Christian  religion 
was  gradually  mtroduced  among  theuL 
Egbert,  king  of  Wessex,  in  827,  united  all 
tliese  states  under  the  name  England. 
His  succesBora  were  obliged  to  pay  a 
yearly  tribute  (danegeld)  to  the  Normans, 
or  Danes,  as  they  were  called  in  England, 
who,  in  their  naval  eiqteditions,  made 
incuisions  upon  the  English  coast,  and 
]iad  conquered  a  part  of  the  country. 
Alfied  tlie  Great  roused  anew  the  cour- 
age of  bis  nation,  attacked  and  expelled 
the  Danes,  afterwards  engaged  them  by 
sea,  and  maintained  himscS^f  in  possession 
of  his  kingdom.  His  death  (001)  was  a 
great  loss  to  England,  which  was  again  at- 
tacked by  tlie  Danes,  and,  in  1001,  con- 
quered. The  Danes  governed  England, 
under  their  king  Canute  and  his  sons,  for- 
ty years.  They  were,  however,  driven  out 
in  1041,  and  tlic  Anglo-Saxon  prince  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor  ascended  the  throne 
of  England.  He  prepared  a  code  from  the 
laws  of  the  Saxons  and  Danes.  After 
Edward,  tlie  lost  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
kings,  had  died,  in  10G6,  witliout  children, 
Harold,  count  of  Wessex,  was  acknowl- 
edged king  by  the  nation.  But  William, 
duKe  of  Nonnandy,  who  had  a  remote 
title  to  the  English  throne,  landed  in  Eng- 
land, with  ()0,0d0  ^nen,  and  the  battle  of 
Hastings,  October  14,  in  which  Harold 
was  slain,  made  lum  master  of  the  whole- 
country  ;  from  this  he  received  tlie  sur- 
name of  tlie  Conqueror,  William  gave  all 
imponant  offices  to  his  countrymen. 
Several  insurrections  of  the  dissatisfied 
English  gave  him  a  pretext  for  adminis- 
tering his  government  with  great  severity. 
He  mtroduced  into  England  the  feudal 
law,  and  unposed  heavy  taxes.  William, 
as  duke  of  Normandy,  owed  allegiance 
to  the  king  of  France,  who  was  jealous 
of  the  increasing  power  of  his  vassal. 
Thus  began  the  wars  between  France  and 
England,  which  lasted  nearly  400  years. 
William  died  1067.  He  governed  Elnc- 
land  wisely,  but  widi  great  severity.  lie 
was  succeeded  by  his  second  son,  William 
n,  sumamed  RufiiSj  who  was  equally 
severe.  Then  followed  his  third  son, 
Henry  I,  who  violently  deprived  his 
ekiest  brother,  Robert,  of  the  duchy  of 
Nonnandy,  and  restored  to  the  English 


many  of  their  an^aent  pihikgeB,  hot  ^ns 
ready  to  sacrifice  every  thing  to  his  an- 
rice  and  ambitiorL  He  had  no  smk,  end 
therefore  caused  his  daughter  Bfaiiida, 
who  was  married  to  G!eomey,  count  of 
Anjou,  to  be  acknowledged,  as  his  sac- 
cesser,  by  the  nation.  In  otwitfastandiis 
this  settlement,  after  the  death  of  Heaiy, 
1135,  the  son  of  his  sister  Ade]a,8tepbexi, 
count  of  Blois^  was  acknowledged  kin^ 
He  was  socceeded,  in  1154,  by  the  sni 
of  the  above-mentioned  Matilda,  Hemy 
n,  sumamed  Pkmlagmet,  ooimt  of 
Anjou.  Henry  II  was  one  of  the  mott 
powerful  kmgs  of  Enriand.  He  re- 
ceived Normandy  from  his  modier,  in- 
herited, firom  his  father,  Anjoo,  Afaioe 
and  Touraine,  and  obtained  by  iuB  wife, 
EleoQora  of  Guietme  (whom  Louis  VII, 
king  of  France,  had  divorced],  Goienne, 
Poitou,  and  other  provinces;  eo  that 
he  possessed  nearly  a  fourth  part  of 
France,  and  fiir  more  than  at  that  time 
belonged  immediately  to  llie  king  of 
France.  But  this  coimezian  of  die  king 
of  England  with  France,  was  the  occaaoQ 
of  frequent  wars  between  die  two  coon- 
tries.  The  long  reign  of  Henry  H  (he 
died  1189)  veas  mdeed  distinguisbed  I7 
Ills  warlike  enterprises,  but  was  mudi  &- 
turbed,  particulaily  towards  its  ckee,  hf 
his  di£q[)ute8  with  the  church,  and  by  the 
rebellion  of  his  son&  The  succesaor  of 
Henry  was  his  Bcm  Richard  the  lioo- 
hearted,  so  caUed  because  of  his  extraor- 
dinary coura^,  displayed  pertictilarly  in  t 
crusade  agamst  the  Saracens.  That  he 
was  beloved  by  the  nation,  is  proved  by 
the  fact,  that  they  melted  the  church  plats, 
to  raise  the  sum  of  150,000  marks  of  sil- 
ver, the  ransom  demanded  for  his  rvlease 
by  the  duke  of  Austria,  who  had  im]iris«0D- 
ed  him  while  on  his  return  from  the  East 
During  Richard's  ofasraioe,  distnrfaancea 
had  arisen  in  England,  and  an  un^- 
tunate  war  vrith  France.  His  brother 
John,  a  weak,  tyrannical  and  paBskHMte 
prince,  succeeded  Iiim,  1199.  He  kirt 
Nonnandy  and  other  provinces  in  a  «v 
with  France.  In  his  contest  with  tfae 
pope,  he  was  obliged  to  submit  to  great 
humiliations,  and  was  compelled  by  his 
subjects,  1215,  to  give  them  the  great  char- 
ter (Magna  C^arta),  (q.  v.)  This  charter 
vnis  afterwards  extended  and  confirmed 
by  several  kings.  John,  however,  had 
no  intention  of  adhering  to  its  provisioos 
but,  as  soon  as  he  could  collect  a  suf- 
ficient force,  renewed  the  war  agaiiat  his 
subjects,  and  died,  in  the  midst  of  dril 
broils,  ml2I&  His  son,  H^oy  HI,  had  a 
long,  but,  through  his  own  weakneasj  an 
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unquiet  reieik  Under  him  was  establish- 
ed, 1265,  the  lower  house  of  parliament, 
or  the  house  of  commons.  lus  son  and 
successor,  Edward  I,  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  in  the  line  of  English  kings. 
He  was  wise  and  brnve.  His  judicious 
severity  repressed  the  disorders  with 
which  the  kingdom  abounded,  and  he 
made  such  improvements  in  the  law!^  that 
he  has  been  called  the  EngUsh  Jus^man, 
He  conquered  Wales,  and  made  great,  but 
eventually  unsuccessful  attempts  to  subdue 
Scotland.  Though  arbitrary  and  some- 
times unjust,  he  was  a  great  benefactor  to 
his  nation.  His  son  and  succesBor,  Ed- 
ward II,  who  reigned  from  1307  to  1327, 
was  a  weak  prince,  governed  by  favorites, 
wholly  unable  to  rule,  and  at  last  detliron- 
ed  and  most  barbarously  murdered,  by  a 
£iction,  at  the  head  of  which  was  his 
queen,  who  had  deserted  and  dishonored 
him.  His  son  and  successor,  Edward  III, 
who  reiffnedfrom  1327  to  1377,  was  one 
of  the  fmlest  kings  of  England.  He  re- 
leased hhnself  from  the  supremacv  of  the 
pope,  and  conquered  a  considerable  port 
of  France,  on  which  account  he  took  the 
title  of  Idn^  of  France^  which  his  suc- 
cessors retained  till  1801.  These  acquisi- 
^ons  were  in  part  lost,  during  Edward's 
life,  but  almost  entirely  by  his  weak 
grandson  and  successor,  Richard  II  (1377 
— 1399),  who  was  dethroned,  and  died  in 
imprisonment,  probably  of  starvation. 
His  successor  was  Hemy,  duke  of  Lan- 
caster (1399—1413),  who  had  been  ban- 
ished by  Richard,  but,  taking  advantage  of 
the  distuibed  state  of  the  kingdom,  had 
returned,  excited  a  civil  war,  and  obtained 
possessicm  of  the  throne.  His  reign  was 
much  distuibed  by  civil  commotions. 
His  government  was  severe,  but  wise. 
He  is  said  to  have  suffered  much  firom 
ranorse  for  the  crimes  winch  niined  him 
the  crown.  His  son,  Heniy  v  (1413— 
1422),  was  a  prince  of  distinguished  breve- 
ij  and  abilinr.  He  invaded  Fnmce,  and 
fongfat  the  famous  batde  of  Anncourt 
(q.  r.)  He  di^  at  the  age  of  34.  His 
son,  Henrv  VI  (1422—1461),  was  a  weak 
prince,  wno8&  reign,  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  English  from  France,  which  was 
owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  fiunous 
Joan  of  Arc  (see  Joan  of  jStc),  was  con- 
tinually disturbed  fay  civil  C(»itentions» 
The  claims  of  the  duke  of  Yorit  to  the 
throne  made  the  country  a  constant  scene 
of  civil  war  during  the  latter  years  of  hb 
reign ;  and  in  1461,  Edward  IV  (duke  of 
Yoik)  obtained  possession  of  the  throne, 
Henry  having  been  driven  into  Scotland, 
and  afterwards  token  prisoner  and  con- 


fined in  the  Tower.  Edward  reigned 
till  his  death,  1483^  with  the  exception 
of  about  six  months,  during  which  Henry 
was  restored  to  the  throne.  Edward 
was  brave,  but  cruel,  sho\inr,  and  ad- 
dicted to  pleasure,  capable  of  activity  in 
great  emergencies,  but  deficient  in  judg- 
ment After  his  death,  his  brother  flicb- 
ard,  duke  of  Gloucester,  became  protector, 
as  his  son  Edward  y  was  a  minor  in  his 
13th  year.  Both  Edward,  and  a  younger 
brother,  Richard,  were  soon  after  murder- 
ed by  the  protector,  who  usurped  the 
throne,  and  reisned  firom  1483  to  1485, 
when  he  was  dethroned  bv  Heniv,  earl 
of  Richmond,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Lancastrian  party.  The  k>ng  wars  occa-* 
sioned  by  the  rival  claims  S  the  houses 
of  York  and  Lancaster,  which  had  con- 
vulsed England  during  several  reigns, 
were  called  the  wxrs  of  (he  roMf,  on  ac- 
count of  the  cognizance  of  one  of  the 
parties  having  b^n  a  white  rose,  that  of 
the  other  a  red  one.  Henry  VU  (1485— 
1509],  by  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth,  of 
the  house  of  York,  united  the  interests 
of  the  two  families,  which  had  been  al* 
most  destroyed  by  battles,  death  and  pub- 
lic executions.  Notwithstanding  some 
disturbances,  England  enjoyed  a  state  of 
comparative  quiet  during  tliis  reign,  which 
was  in  the  main  formnate  at  home  and 
honorable  abroad.  Tliis  prince  vras  poli- 
tic and  able,  but  severe,  suspicious  and 
avaricious.  With  him  began  the  line  of 
the  house  of  Tudor  (the  name  of  Henry's 
grandfiither],  which  ended  with  Elizabeth. 
His  son,  Henry  VIII  (15(»-1547),  was 
active,  arbitrary,  rapacious  and  violent 
He  would  have  had  a  great  influence  in 
the  quarrels  between  Charies  V  and  Fran- 
cis I,  had  he  been  more  decisive,  and  not 
changed  continually  fifom  one  party  to 
the  other,  in  compliance  with  the  counsel 
of  his  prime  minister,  cardinal  Wolsey, 
who  was  guided  only  by  his  own  interest. 
The  possession  of  Calais  cave  the  English 
the  means  of  landinff  in  France  whenever 
they  wished ;  but  Henry's  conquests  in 
that  country  were  sood  lost,  and  Calais 
alone  remained' to  him.  The  reformation 
in  the  church  in  €rermany,  likewise  pro* 
duced  an  excitement  in  England,  Not- 
withstanding  strict  prohibitions,  the  writ- 
ings of  Luther  were  much  read  there. 
Henry  VIH,  not  without  learning,  par- 
ticularly in  scholastic  theology,  under- 
took to  defend  the  seven  sacraments  of 
the  Roman  church,  in  a  woik  composed 
by  himself^  which  Luther  refuted  with  ve- 
hemence. For  this,  pope  Leo  X  honored 
the  king  with  the  title  of  defender  qf  (k$ 
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JbiUi—^  tide  which  the  English  kings, 
though  Protestants,  still  bear.  The  au- 
tliorit^  of  the  pope  had  been  till  now  very 
great  in  England,  and  the  amount  of  money 
yearly  flowing  to  Rome  from  this  coun- 
try Had  been  considerable.  This  ceased 
when  king  Henry  (1584)  quarrelled  with 
the  Roman  church,  because  the  pope,  from 
fear  of  the  emperor,  refused  his  consent 
to  tiie  divorce  of  Henry  from  his  wife, 
Catharine  of  Arragon,  a  reladon  of  Charles 
V.  Henry,  by  degrees,  suppressed  all  the 
convents  and  abbeys,  and  acclared  him- 
self head  of  the  church,  but  still  retained 
the  main  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic faith.  The  reformation,  in  the  mean 
time,  found  many  adherents ;  and  tliis  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  as  well  as  the  confis- 
cation of  church  property,  occasioned 
much  disturbance.  I  lenr)'  endeavored,  as 
his  fiither  had  done,  to  increase  the  roval 
authority.  During  tliis  reign,  the  first  ship 
of  war  was  built  in  England.  Henry  es- 
tablished the  first  fleet;  but,  in  order  to 
man  it,  he  was  obliged  to  take  into  pay 
fbreixn  sailors  lielonging  to  the  ships  of 
the  Hanse  towns,  tlie  Genoese  and  the 
Venetians,  who  at  tliat  time  were  the  most 
experienced  sailors.  He  instituted  an  ad- 
miralty-office. After  his  deatli  (1547),  bis 
three  children  followe<l  him  in  succes- 
sion. Edwanl  VI  (1547 — 1553),  a  prince 
of  a  mikl  character,  and  a  great  friend  to 
the  reformation,  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
English  EniMcopal  church.  His  half-sis- 
ter Mary  ( 1553 —  1 556 )  actod  in  an  enti  re- 
ly opposite  8|)irit  To  secure  foreign 
assistaiicp,  she  married  Philip  II  of 
Spain.  This  union,  wliich  did  not  procure 
the  expected  advantages  to  either  party, 
but  produced  much  discontent  in  Eng- 
land, involved  the  nation  in  a  war  with 
France,  which  occasioned  the  loss  of 
its  last  possession  there,  Calais,  in  1558. 
Maiy  died,  1558,  hated  for  the  many  exe- 
cutions, by  whicii  she  had  endeavored  to 
suppress  the  reformation  in  England. 
The  nation  was  filled  with  joyful  expecta- 
tion when  Elizabeth  came  from  the  prison, 
in  which  her  life  had  often  been  in  danger, 
to  the  throne,  and  fulfilled  the  hopes  of  die 
peopte.  Her  fimineas  and  prudence  rais- 
ed her  country  to  a  greatness  till  then 
unknown,  and  established  her  own  power. 
She  skilfully  moderated  the  violence  of 
the  opposing  parties^  and  introduced  the 
reformation  under  the  fium  of  Episcopacy, 
which  stin  exists.  She  awakened  in  the 
nation  application  to  the  arts,  encouraged 
particulaify  woollen  manufactures,  by  the 
leceptionof  many  workmen  driven  away 
from  the  continent  on  account  of  their 


religion,  and  favored  foreign  oommefce. 
She  often  travelled  through  the  coun- 
try, to  obtain  an  acquaintance  vrith  the 
wants  of  her  subjects.  By  supporting 
the  reformers  in  France,  and  those  in  die 
Netherlands  against  SiHun,  she  acquired  io- 
fiuence  abroad.  Her  relatioiis  whh  Spain 
compelled  her  to  maintain  a  preat  naial 
force.  In  1CX)6,  her  fleet  consisted  of% 
shi{)s,  manned  with  8500  sailors.  The 
gpatest  P^<ngliah  seamen,  at  this  time,  weie 
sir  Francis  Drake,  who  first  after  Maseiha 
sailed  round  the  world,  and  sir  Waller 
Raleigh  (q.  v.),  who  estBi)liahed  the  fint 
English  colony  in  North  America.  Philip 
II,  king  of  Spain,  whom  Elizabeth  bad 
offended  in  many  ways,  in  1588,  fitted  out 
against  her  the  great  annada,  to  which  the 
pope  gave  the  name  of  inoincSbk,  With- 
out a  regular  engagement,  more  than  half 
tliis  fleet  was  destroved  by  stoniis,  and  in 
dctaiL  A  blot  in  Oizabeth's  reign,  is  the 
execution  of  the  unfortunate,  thou^  not 
entirely  guiltless,  queen  Maiy,  of  S<»daud. 
With  Elizabeth,  who  died  in  1608,  ended 
the  line  of  princes  of  tlie  house  of  Tudor. 
James,  king  of  Scotland,  sprung  fixim  the 
old  Scottish  house  of  Stuart,  son  of  queen 
Mary,  who  was  beheaded,  1587,  was  the 
only  near  relation  of  Elizabeth  (his  grest- 
CTandmother,  Margaret,  was  dauj^hter  of 
llennr  VII  of  England,  grandi&ier  of 
Elizabeth),  and  was  designated  by  her,  a 
short  time  before  her  death,  to  succeed 
her  on  the  English  throne.  Tlie  unioD 
of  Scotland  \vith  England  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  one  king,  which  bloody  wais 
had  ^led  to  effect  in  preceding  times,  wos 
now  accomplished  in  a  peacelul  manner. 
England  received  a  Scottish  king  for  ber 
sovereign.  James  I  (1G03— 1(S25)  was  ac- 
knowledged without  opposition;  but  a 
prince  ofso  little  energy  was  ill  quafifiedio 
fulfil  the  expectations,  whicli  were  fbimed 
at  tlie  liegiuuing  of  Iiis  reigu.  Instead  of 
securing  the  advantages  wliich  political cir- 
cuinstances  mi^ht  have  afforded  hiin,  par- 
ticularly at  tlie  time  of  the  peace  concluded 
vriUi  Spain  (1604),  he  employed  himself 
with  theological  contioverey,  and  in  writ- 
ing I  looks.  lie  had  been  educated,  against 
die  will  of  his  mother,  in  the  Prote^iaDt 
religion,  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  of  Scotland  ;  but 
when  he  became  king  of  EnglazMl,  he 
cliaiiffed  his  sentiments,  and  fiivored,  as 
Elizabeth  had  done,  the  episcopal  chuirfa, 
whilst  he  discoiintenaiiced  the  Presbvte- 
rians  (Puritans).  This  conduct, as  wefl  as 
his  endeavofs  to  extend  the  ro^'al  prerog- 
ative, and  to  annihilate  the  fieedom  of 
parliament,  and  the  rights  of  the  nation. 
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iras  the  orinnof  the  couitand  oouptzy 
arties — in  the  beghmin^  more  religious 
lan  political  parties— which  afterwards,  as 
^ries  and  whigs,  often  divided,  and  still 
ivide,  public  opinion  in  fUigland.  In 
bis  state  of  things,  hardly  any  thing  was 
one  for  the  good  of  the  countxy.  James 
liniself  could  not  accomplish  an  entire 
inion  between  his  kingdoms,  which 
iierely  had  tiie  common  name  Ortat  Bril- 
in.  England  and  Scodand  retained  each 
:s  own  constitution  and  parliament  In 
ills  uncertain  state,  James  left  both  his 
ingdoms  (1625),  to  his  son  Charles  I. 
rh&  monarch  (lG25^1649]j,  educated  in 
lie  de8i>otic  sentiments  of  his  father,  him- 
elf  of  an  intractable  spirit,  yet  led  astray 
»y  favorites,  wished  to  extend  still  farther 
he  ro}'al  prerogative,  and  to  make  the 
'Episcopal  church  universal ;  both  attempts 
ailed,  and  prepared  his  fall.  The  dislike 
»f  the  people  towards  him  was  increased 
vy  the  unsuccessful  wars  with  Spain 
ind  France.  The  last  was  concluded  by 
L  peace  (1629),  by  which  England,  who  had 
>reviously  been  alone  in  possession  of  North 
Vmerica,  gave  up  Canada  to  France.  The 
larllament  opposed  the  attempt  of  the  king 
o  levy  taxes  at  his  own  pleasure;  and  he 
bund  himself!  at  last  (1641),  compelled  to 
■enounce  liis  royal  prerogative  or  dissolv- 
n^  the  parliament.  In  this  parliament, 
3hver  Cromwell  (q.  v.)  had  distinguished 
limself  as  one  of  the  discontented.  He 
ioon  became  the  head  of  the  army,  which 
he  parliament  nused  against  the  troops  of 
he  kinff.  Charles,  every  where  overcome 
ji  tlie  field,  fled  in  his  misfortunes  to  the 
Scots,  by  whom  he  was  delivered  up  to 
he  parliament,  for  the  sum  of  £400,000, 
uid  was  condemned  to  death  by  a  hieh 
;ourt  named  by  the  commons,  and  on  the 
)Oth  of  January,  1649,  publicly  beheaded, 
riiis  proceeding  did  not  occasion  any  po- 
litical excitement  abroad,  but  only  a  litera- 
3r  attack  from  some  writers  in  France  and 
le  Netherlands,  who  were  answered  by 
l\[ilton,  tiien  Cromwell's  private  secretaFy. 
After  the  death  of  Charles,  the  parlia- 
ment nominally  governed ;  but  it  was 
Cromwell  who,  in  secret,  suided  all. 
Charles  II,  son  of  the  murdered  king,  sup- 
ported by  the  Scots,  entered  England,  but, 
being  defeated  by  Cromwell,  at  Worcester 
(1651),  be  was  t^liged  to  seek  an  asylum 
in  a  foreign  land.  Cromwell  soon  after 
made  the  parliament  submissive  to  his 
will,  anil  undertook  the  government  dele- 
gated to  him  by  the  anny.  Under  the 
title  of  proiedory  he  governed  with  abso- 
lute power.  He  was  feared  abroad;  he 
reisod  England,  particitkrly  hflrnaval  pow- 
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naval  war  with  the  Netherlands  (1654\,  1  ^ 
an  ad\'antageous  peace,  which  oDUged  tlie 
United  Provinces  to  yield  to  England  the 
conmiand  of  the  sea.  By  an  equally  ibr- 
tunate  war,  he  wrested  Gmn  Sp^  die 
island  of  Jamaica,  and  gained  for  England 
Dunkhk  and  Mardick.  He  died,  1658,  in 
the  height  of  his  power.  His  son,  Rich* 
ard  Cromwell,  was  immediately  named 
protector ;  but  his  aver^on  to  this  dignity, 
and  the  multitude  of  parties  which  had 
arisen,  induced  him  to  resign  the  govern* 
ment  and  retire  into  private  life.  A  state 
of  anarchy  now  took  place,  which  was 
ended  by  the  royal  party,  supported  by 
the  array  und^r  general  Monk,  recallimr 
Charles  II,  who  ascended  the  throne  of 
his  father  May  29,  1661.  Charles  II 
(1661—1685)  unmediately  did  aU  diat  had 
cost  his  father,  his  life,  and  even  more. 
In  the  beginning,  so  large  a  revenue  had 
been  settied  upon  him,  that  in  this  respect 
he  was  independent  of  the  nation ;  but  his 
inclination  to  prodigality  betrayed  him 
into  sellm^  Dunkirk  and  Mardick  to 
France.  A  war  with  Holland,  begun 
vnthout  sufficient  ground,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  bold  admiral  Ruvter  burned 
the  English  shins  of  war  upon  the  Thames, 
was  concluded  by  the  peace  of  Breda 
(1667),  to  the  advantage  of  the  Dutch.  A 
second  war  with  this  same  nation,  which 
was  veiT  prejudicial  to  the  commerce  of 
England,  was  concluded  by  the  peace  of 
Westminster  (1674).  There  could  not 
ftiil  to  be  some  discontented  with  the  con* 
tinually  increasmg  despotism  of  the  Iting. 
The  parties  formed  under  James  I  were 
now  called  tones  and  whigs.  To  guard 
against  the  restoration  of  the  Camolic 
rdigion,  which  James,  duke  of  York,  the 
brother  of  the  king,  openly  professed,  par- 
liament, in  1673,  passed  the  test  act  (q.  y,\ 
bv  which  Catholics  were  excluded  from 
all  public  offices,  and,  to  guard  against 
aibitrary'  arrests,  th^  passed  the  htdfeas 
€orjou8  act  (q.  v.)  Charles  was  graady 
influenced  in  his  measures  bv  the  wishes 
of  France.  During  the  four  W  vears  of 
his  life,  he  governed  uncontrolled,  and 
without  a  parUament  The  En  j^ish  naval 
power,  which,  under  him,  had  increased 
to  83  ships,  arqong  which  were  58  ships 
of  the  line,  declined  during  the  latter  put 
of  his  reign.  James  II,  who  succeeded 
his  brother  in  1685,  and  was  deposed  in 
1688,  was  an  excellent  seaman,  and  paid 
much  attention  to  the  navy,  which  be 
increased,  during  three  years,  to  173 
slups.  His  other  acts  were  unwise,  and 
most  niinofis  to  himsel£     He  wished  to 
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make  the  royal  autborirr  unlimited,  and 
to  introduce  again  the  Catholic  reliflion. 
He  met  with  great  opposition.  When 
hia  second  Catliolic  wife  bore  a  son,  the 
whiga  called  to  their  aaaistance  his  Protes- 
tant son-in-law,  William  of  Orange,  stadt- 
holderof  the  United  Provinces.  Supported 
'     **9lland,  William  landed  in  England 

Ejmber,  1688);  hardly  a  drop  of 
was  shed  in  this  revolution.  James 
fled  with  his  family  to  France.  The 
crown  was  now  (1689)  settled  on  the 
prince  and  princess  of  Orange,  but  the 
sole  administration  of  the  sovprnment  was 
to  remain  hi  the  hands  of  William,  with 
certain  limitations  of  the  royal  power,  fixed 
by  the  Declaration  of  Rights  and  the  Bill 
of  Rights.  By  this  change  in  the  adminis- 
tration, the  government  received  a  form 
more  suitable  to  the  good  of  the  country. 
From  this  time,  England  obtained  far  great- 
er consideration  than  she  had  before  pos- 
sessed among  the  governments  of  Europe. 
William  still  continned  stadtholder  of  the 
United  Provinces,  from  whence  arose  a 
cloeer  union  of  the  countries,  which  has 
continued  even  dovm  to  our  times,  to  the 

C  advantage  of  England.  Under  Wil- 
the  Prewyteiians  (Puritans),  till  then 
continually  peisecuted,  received  entire 
freedom  of  conscience,  the  libertyof  the 
press  was  established,  and,  in  1694,  die 
tnnk  of  England,  in  London,  that  master- 
piece of  financial  knowledge,  instituted, 
with  a  capital  of  £1,200,(X)0.  A  loan 
of  £900,000  was  made  to  the  govenment, 
by  the  banlLwhich  was  the  begmning  of 
the  fimded  JBuf^lish  national  debt  Dur- 
ing the  war  with  France,  begun  in  16^, 
and  concluded  by  the  peace  of  Ryswick, 
Sept  aO,  1697,  the  French  fleet  sufifered, 
in  1692,  a  severe  defeat  at  the  Hague,  after 
which  the  naval  power  of  England  in- 
creased. At  the  death  of  William  (1702), 
die  Enf^ish  navy  consislBd  of  225  ships. 
As  William  left  no  children,  Anne  (q.  v.),  tne 
sister  of  his  deceased  wife,  second  dauffh- 
ter  of  James  I,  became  queen.  The  reign 
of  Anne  (1702-<-1714),  although  she  was 
a  weak  soverei^  is  considered  among 
the  most  eplendid  periods  of  English  hia- 
toiy.  The  war  vrith  France,  on  account 
of  the  Spanish  succeasion,  brought  on  by 
the  alhanoe  of  William  vrith  Austria,  was 
declared  May  15, 1702,  and  vras  conducted 
vrith  much  success,  by  land,  under  Mari- 
borougfa,  and  abo  bv  sea.  Gibmhar  was 
taken  (1704),  and,  during  this  vrar,  the 
naval  power  of  Spain  was  almost  annihi- 
lated. Durinff  her  reign  vras  likewise 
aoeompliahed  [1707)  the  imion  of  England 
and  Soodand  into  one  kingdom,  twder  the 


nameSf  Chtat  Brdoni,  wfaidk  had  beeo 
attempted  in  vain  by  many  preee£w 
kings.  The  two  nations  recetved  eqm 
rights  and  liberty,  and  a  conmion  pa^ 
ment  was  estabhshed,  that  of  the  Sooo 
being  abolished.  Soon  afkennrda,  tbe 
succession  to  the  English  throne  (as  Anne, 
who  liad  been  mamed  to  prince  Geoifs 
of  Denmark,  had  lost  all  her  children, 
who  were  numerous)  was,  hr  an  act  of 
pariiament  (1706)^  secured  to  Sc^daa,  wid- 
ow of  the  elector  of  Hanover,  gnad- 
daughter  of  James  I,  and  to  her  dcseead- 
ants,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  ftmUies  of 
Savoy  and  Orleans— Catholic  booses  oesf- 
ly  connected  with  the  ianuJj  of  StaacL 
The  peace  of  Utrecht  (1713)^  the  woric  of 
queen  Anne,  or  rather  of  the  party  con- 
nected with  the  government,  put  an  end 
to  the  virar  of  the  Spanish  succession, 
which  had  been  carried  on  with  soeeess. 
By  this  peace,  England  received  ftom 
France  many  possessions  in  Notlh  Ameri- 
ca: fiom  Spain,  Gibraltar  and  Minorca, 
ana  considerable  commerdal  advantage 
by  the  asaiento  treaty.  Amtrng  the  oaay 
causes  that  led  Elngland  to  tins  peace, 
which  many  persons  censured,  was  tbe 
extraordinary  expense  occasKined  bf 
the  vrar,  paiticulariy  throu|^  the  laigB 
amount  of  pecuniary  aid  fimnriied  to 
other  powers.  The  Engliah  natioflal 
debt  was  now  increased  to  more  tfam 
£50,000,000.  "Endand  now  took  die  de- 
cided stand  vriiich  she  has  ainoe  main- 
tained in  all  important  evemsL  The  quiei 
which  this  peace,  for  a  long  dme,8ffi«ded 
to  Europe,  produced  consequences  fitrar- 
able  to  England.  Industry  was  agaa 
awakened,  and  all  the  arts  of  peace  pro* 
moted.  Anne  died  Aug;  12, 1714 ;  and, 
confermably  to  the  act  of  paifiuMO, 
George  Lewis,  elector  of  Brmiswick-Laoe- 
bufg,  son  of  the  above-mentioiied  gnnd- 
dauditer  of  James  I,  immediately  asood- 
ed  me  English  throne,  under  tte  title  of 
George  I.  This  alteration  of  the  gofcm- 
ment  produced  a  dumge  of  parties;  tbe 
whigs  became  the  court  par^,  ^nd  ob- 
tained the  superiori^,  and  atrtmg  me«- 
uies  were  taken  against  the  fidlowas  of 
the  family  of  Smart.  Under  die  wise  and 
prosperous  reign  of  George  I  (1714—1737), 
England  gained  power  and  consideFaticm ; 
and  interoal  commotioDs  were  quickly 
subdued.  The  king  and  his  minister,  air 
Robeit  Walpole,  were  both  averse  to  for- 
eign war,  and  the  13  years  of  his  reign 
were  a  period  of  comparative  peace. 
George  died  June  23;  1727,  at  Osnabnick. 
His  son  and  successor,  Georae  II  (1727— 
1760),  confirmed  aO  the  alEaoces  of  his 
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&ther,  and  oontinued  his  plan  of  maintain- 
ing the  balance  of  power  in  Europe.  The 
peaceful  policy  of  Walpole,  who  still  re- 
mained at  tlie  head  of  the  ministry,  was 
disturbed,  in  1799,  by  a  commercial  war 
with  Spain,  which  the  nation  loudly  call- 
ed for.  Notwithstanding  the  greatly  su- 
perior force  of  England,  this  naval  war- 
fere  in  America  was  not  carried  on  with 
the  advantage  that  was  expected.  Soon 
after,  England  was  obliged  to  take  part 
in  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession 
(1740),  as  guarantee  of  the  pragmatic  sane-  > 
tion  established  by  Charles  VI.  At  first, 
she  supported  her  ally,  Austria  (Maria 
Theresa,  queen  of  Hungary  and  Bohe- 
mia), secretly  and  by  pecuniary  aid ;  but, 
after  the  peace  of  Breslau  (1742),  and  after 
Walpole  had  been  compelled  to  give  up 
his  place  of  prime  minister  to  lord  Carte- 
ret, an  ardent  man,  and  a  bitter  enemy  of 
France,  the  English  government  openly 
declared  against  France  and  her  allies. 
An  army,  called  the  pragmatic,  was  as- 
ambled  in  Germany,  at  whose  head 
George  II  himself  fought  against  the 
French,  in  the  l>atde  of  Dettingen  (June 
27, 1743).  The  English  fleet  defeated  tlie 
French  at  Toulon  (Feb.  22,  1744),  and 
retained,  afterwards,  the  command  of  the 
sea.  During  this  war,  Charles  Edward, 
son  of  the  Pretender,  and  grandson  of  the 
exiled  James  II,  supported  by  France, 
made  two  attempts  to  land  in  Scotland. 
The  first  was  immediately  firustrated ;  in 
the  second  (1745),  he  w&b  at  first  success- 
ful, and  gained  some  advantages,  but  in 
1746  was  entirely  defeated  at  CuUoden 
(q.  vX  and  compelled  to  flee.  The  peace 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (Oct  18, 1748)  ended 
tills  war.  England  received,  notvrith- 
Btanding  her  successes  and  superiority, 
only  the  promise  of  France  not  to  support 
the  Pretender  again,  and  to  acknowi^ge 
the  Hanoverian  succession,  together  with 
8ome  small  commercial  advantages,  which 
could  not  be  weighed  against  the  great 
burden  of  debt  incurred  by  the  prepara- 
tions for  war,  and  by  the  pecuniary  aid 
given  to  Austria,  Sardinia,  Denmark,  Sax- 
ony, and  other  German  powers.  The 
difficulties  which  had  existed  with  Spain, 
flx>m  1739,  were  accommodated  in  1750, 
by  a  treaty,  in  which  England  gave  up 
tiie  eunenfo,  the  subject  of  dispute,  on  con- 
dition of  receiving  a  compensation.  Be- 
tween ^740  and  1744,  Anson  performed 
his  voyage  round  the  worid,  and  made 
discoveries  of  much  value  for  trade  and 
navigation.  In  the  prospect  of  a  lon^ 
peace,  which,  however,  was  soon  over,  it 
fna  tliought  best  to  diminish,  at  least,  the 


interest  of  the  national  debt,  which  debt  had 
now  increased  to  more  than  £75,000,000. 
The  interest  of  the  greater  part  was  ac- 
cordingly reduced  to  3  per  cent.  In  this 
manner  was  formed  the  conaoUdated  or 
3  »cr  cent  stock,  so  called.  From  the 
£800,000  saved  mm  the  interest,  and  some 
small  additions,  was  established  a  perma- 
nent flmd  (sinking  fund)  for  the  gradual 
piyment  of  the  debt,  but  which  has  oflcn 
been  used  for  other  purposes.  Disputes 
witli  re^rd  to  boundaries  in  North  Amer- 
ica, which  had  not  been  settled  by  the 
former  treaty,  gave  rise,  in  1755,  to  a  new 
war  with  France,  which  spread  to  the 
continent,  where  it  was  known  under  the 
name  of  the  seven  years^  war.  In  this 
war,  England,  whose  af&irs  were  con- 
ducted by  tlie  great  lord  Chatham,  from 
1758  to  1761,  wrested  many  of  her  foreign 
possessions  from  France,  whose  naval 
power  "ivas  compAratively  weak,  and  ob- 
tained great  acquisitions  in  die  East  In- 
dies, where  her  forces  were  commanded 
ly  Clive.  In  the  courae  of  this  war, 
George  II  died  (1760),  and  his  ffrondson 
George  III  (1760—1820)  succeeded  him. 
Under  him  the  war  continued,  and,  in 
1762,  Spain  took  part  in  it  against  Eng- 
land ;  but  an  end  was  put  to  hostilities  by 
the  peace  of  Paris  (Feb.  10, 1763).  Eng- 
land retained  a  ereat  part  of  the  acquisi- 
tions made  in  Both  Indiea  She  never 
had  conducted  a  war  so  prosperously ;  at 
the  conclusion  of  it,  tlierefore,  no  murmur 
arose  at  the  increase  of  the  national  debt 
to  £145,000,000.  The  number  of  the 
English  ships  of  war  was  reckoned  at  374, 
the  crews  at  100,000  men,  and  the  ord- 
nance at  over  14,000  pieces.  Internal 
disturbances,  occasioned  by  contests  re- 
specting the  liberty  of  the  press,  frequent 
changes  of  ministers.  Cook's  voyages  of 
discovery,  and  the  war  in  the  East  Indies, 
conducted  with  various  success,  are  the 
principal  events  of  the  next  ten  years.  Af- 
ter long  contests  with  the  colonies  of  North 
America,  respecting  the  right  of  the  moth- 
er country  to  tax  them,  the  weak  and 
unwise  measures  of  the  mbisters  led  to  a 
war  between  the  parties  (1775),  in  which 
France  (1778),  and  afterwards  Spain,  took 
part.  Irritated  by  the  armed  neutrality  g£ 
the  northern  powers,  in  1780,  England  at- 
tacked the  United  Provinces.  Failing  in 
her  attempts  to  subdue  the  North  American 
colonics,  she  concluded  peace,  in  1783,  at 
Versailles.  The  principal  article  of  the 
treaty  was,  that  England  should  acknowl- 
edge the  independence  of  the  13  United 
States  of  North  America.  England  suf- 
fered no  important  loss  by  this  Beparation 
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of  her  colonies:  she  was  no  longer  at 
the   expense  of  protecting   them,    and 

red  great  advantages  from  their  trade. 
,  this  war,  the  national  debt  was  in- 
creased to  £240,000,000.  With  the  agi- 
tation of  the  political  world,  occasioned 
by  the  French  revolution,  begins  the  lat- 
est history  of  Great  Britain.  Feb.  1, 1793, 
tlie  national  convention  of  republican 
France  declared  war  against  England. 
This  soon  became  a  contest  for  death  or 
life.  The  exertions  of  England  were  ex- 
traonllnary.  I.Arge  levies  of  troops  were 
despatched  to  the  continent,  or  taken  into 
English  pay  there;  the  English  naval 
force  was  spread  over  the  whole  ocean, 
and  was  acdve  in  both  Indies,  in  the  Chon- 
uol,  and  in  the  Meditermnean  sea.  In 
1801,  more  than  £12,000,000  had  been 
furnished  to  Sardinia,  Prussia,  Hesse-Cas- 
sel,  Austria,  Portugal,  Rusi^ia,  and  the 
French  emigrants;  these  exertions  were 
incfpased  when,  afterwanls,  Holland  and 
Spain  took  part  with  France.  The  result 
or  die  war  on  the  continent  was  most  un- 
favorable to  the  coalition.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  acquisition  of  Toulon  and  Cor- 
sica (1793)  mve  new  glorv  to  the  British 
arms,  though  neither  could  be  held.  But 
almost  all  Uie  French  and  Dutch  nosses- 
rions  in  both  Indies  were  taken  uy  the 
English.  Howe's  victory  over  the  fleet  at 
Brest  (June  1,  1794) ;  the  defeat  of  the 
Spanish  fleet,  off  cape  St  Vincent  (Feb. 
14, 1797),  and  that  of^ the  Dutch,  near  Eg- 
roont  (Oct  11,  1797),  made  die  British 
masters  of  the  sea.  Thev  blockaded  the 
hostile  coasts  and  ports,  destroyed  eveiy 
where  the  commerce  of  the  enemy,  great- 
ly weakened  tlie  naval  power  of  France, 
and  even  carried  the  Dutch  fleet  to  Eng- 
land (Auff.  90, 1799),  after  the  expedition 
to  Ef^pl  had  been  frustrated  by  the  splen- 
did victory  of  Aboukir  (Aug.  1, 1796),  and 
the  foundation  of  a  new  coalition  laid. 
At  the  same  time,  the  British  conquered, 
in  die  East  Indies,  their  most  powerflil 
enemy,  Tippoo  Saib,  took  possession  of 
his  chief  city,  Seringapatam,  obtained  im- 
mense treasures,  and  united  the  greatest 
port  of  the  kingdom  of  Mysore  to  their 
vo68e8sion&  In  the  mean  time,  their  vio- 
lations of  the  rights  of  neutral  vessels,  and 
of  the  maritime  law  of  nations,  had  occa- 
sioned the  forming  of  the  northern  coali- 
tion, in  which  Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden 
and  Prussia  were  united  (1800^1801),  to 
defend  the  rights  of  neutrals  by  force  of 
arms.  Hereupon  the  English  adopted 
hostile  measures.  But  this  dispute  was 
soon  ended.  The  head  of  the  northern 
confederacy,  the    emperor    Paul,    died 


March  23,  1801.  Dentnaik  wte  compel- 
led to  resume  a  peaceful  attitude,  by  tie 
defeat  at  Copennagen  (April  2).  ^Tfaoi 
the  confederacnr  was  dissolved,  a  nash 
ciliation  was  erocted  without  a  settkmeoi 
of  the  principal  point  of  contest ;  and  tfas 
Prussians  gave  up  Hanover,  of  which  ther 
had  taken  possession.  In  the  mean  tiine, 
France  had  been  reconciled  wiifa  all  its 
enemies  on  the  continent,  and  the  pub- 
lic voice  in  England  demanded*  peace. 
The  national  debt  had  increased  to 
£451,000,000;  scarcity  of  proTiaons,  and 
the  weight  of  taxes,  reduced  the  people  to 
despair.  The  object  of  the  war,  the  reso- 
ration  of  the  Bourbons,  seemed  an  im- 
possibility. The  new  ministrr,  there- 
fore, at  the  head  of  which  was  Ad- 
dington,  concluded  the>  treaty  of  Amiens 
(March  25,  1802),  by  whkh,  afker  such 
great  exertions,  only  small  advantages 
were  obtained — the  island  of  Triokbd, 
the  part  of  Ceylon  belonging  to  die  Dutch, 
and  fiee  entrance  to  the  ports  of  the  cape. 
The  nation,  however,  were  mach  dissatis- 
fied with  this  treaty.  Bonaparte  also  ex- 
cited the  British  pride  by  new  preteDsioD& 
England,  therefore,  declared  war  agaiost 
France,  May  18, 1803.  The  French  took 
Hanover,  extended  to  the  greatest  degree 
their  exclusive  system  against  England, 
formed  an  alliance  with  Hmland,  the  Ital- 
ian repubhc,  and  afterwards  with  Spain, 
and  threatened  England  with  an  inTasioD. 
Pitt,  who  had  again  joined  the  ministiT, 
dissipated  the  fear  of  the  last,  by  esdtiiig 
a  new  war  qn  the  continent  (1806),  which, 
however,  only  conducted  Napoleon  to 
new  conquests  and  acquisitions ;  but  the 
English  possessed  the  command  of  die 
sea,  and  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  (Oct.  21, 
1805),  in  which  Nelson  fell,  crowned  the 
fame  of  their  arms.  Pitt  died  Jan.  33; 
180a  The  new  ministry  (Grenville,  Ad- 
dington.  Fox)  were  inclined  to  peace: 
but  after  the  acquisitions  which  Napofeoo 
had  made  in  the  war  aeainst  Russia  and 
Prussia,  and  after  his  decrees  of  Beifio 
and  Milan,  they  could  n^t  be  reconciled  n 
him,  without  acknowledsjing  his  suprem> 
acy  on  the  continent.  Ml  the  endearois 
of  En^and,  therefore,  were  directed  to 
maintaming  and  extending  her  power  up- 
on the  sea.  The  bombardment  of  Co- 
penhagen, and  the  seizure  of  the  Danish 
neet  (»sptember,  1807),  increased  the  ene- 
mies or  EIngland.  Even  Russia  re- 
nounced her  alliance.  But  the  ofieis  d 
peace  made  at  £Irfiut,by  &e  emperors  of 
Russia  and  France,  were  rejected  by  the 
English  government,  because  it  wotdd  not 
aclmowledge  Joseph  Bonaparte  king  of 
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Spain.  Already  had  an  Enfflkh  army, 
sent  to  Portugal,  compelled  the  French 
general  Junot,  and  the  Kuasian  fleet  lying 
m  the  Taffua,  to  capitulate  (Aug.  90,  and 
Sept.  3, 18081  The  Spaniards,  who  had 
risen  against  France,  were  supplied  with 
money,  military  stores  and  troops ;  Ca- 
yenne, the  island  of  Martinique,  and  the 
Ionian  islands  as  &r  as  Coiiii  and  St. 
Maura,  were  conquered ;  and  an  expedition 
(the  Walcberen)  against  Zealand  and 
Flanders  was  undertwen,  but  failed  (1809) ; 
in  tiie  next  year,  however,  the  islands  of 
Guadaloupe,  St  Martin,  SuEustatia,  Am- 
boyna,  Bourbon  and  the  Isle  of  France, 
were  taken  by  the  British.  Soon  afler, 
the  mental  disorder  of  the  kinp^  returning, 
made  a  regency  necessary,  which  the  par- 
hament  conferred  upon  the  prince  of 
Wales.  The  English  government,  being 
determined  not  to  make  peace  with 
France  till  she  retired  within  her  former 
limits,  and  received  again  her  ancient 
family  of  princes,  opened  the  campaign 
of  1812  with  new  hopes.  Euffland  was 
soon  the  soul  of  the  coalition  ivhich  was 
formed  on  the  continent ;  the  influence  of 
her  wealth  was  felt  every  where.  She 
pressed  with  ov^powering  weight  on  the 
sinking  power  of  France  in  soain.  A  new 
war  with  the  U.  States  of  Nortli  America 
(concluded  by  the  peace  of  Ghent,  Dec 
24,  1814)  did  not  prevent  her  firom  apply- 
ing her  strength  to  the  afiairs  oi  the 
continenL  The  result  conesponded  to 
her  great  exertions.  The  allies  entered 
Paris.  WeUington,  after  he  1^  delivered 
Spain  from  the  French,  at  the  head  of  the 
united  English,  Spanidi  and  Portuguese 
force,  croswd  the  Pyrenees,  and  advanced 
upon  Bourdeaux  and  Toubuse.  The 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons  followed  the 
expulsion  of  Napoleon,  and  the  French 
received  a  constitution  based  upon  liberal 
principle&  England  gave  baclc,  without 
hesitation,  all  her  French  conquests,  with 
the  exception  of  Tobago,  St.  Lucie  and 
the  Isle  of  France.  At  the  same  time, 
she  retained,  of  her  Dutch  conquests, 
the  cape  of  Crood  Hope,  Demerara,  Esse- 
quibo  and  Berbice :  of  her  Danish,  HeU- 
guland ;  and  of  her  Italian,  Malta ;  and 
obtained  the  protection  of  the  Ionian  isles. 
Her  acquisitions,  in  respect  to  territorial 
possessions  and  political  importance,  were 
therefore  very  great ;  especiaU^  as,  at  the 
same  time,  her  East  Indian  dommions  were 
increased  by  the  acouisition  of  the  teni- 
tories  of  the  king  of^  Candy ;  so  that  the 
whole  of  Ceylon  became  subject  to  the 
British  crown.  Hanover  like^viee  received 
considerable  additions,  and  the  name  of  a 


kingdom.  The  return  of  Napoleon  af- 
ibrdfed  the  British  arms  an  opportunity  of 
gaining  new  fame  in  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo, in  consequence  of  which  Napoleon 
gave  himself  up  to  the  English  (July  13^ 

1815.  The  political  attitude  of  England 
had  been,  for  23  years,  wariike.  M  the 
wars  of  the  European  continent,  againsC 
the  revolution  and  against  the  empire, 
were  be^n  by  England,  and  supported 
by  English  gold.  At  last,  the  object  was 
attained :  not  only  was  the  ancient  family 
restored  to  the  mrone,  but  France  was 
reduced  to  its  oridnal  limits,  its  naval 
force  destroyed,  and  its  commerce  abnoet 
annihikued.  But  victory  brought  bitter 
fruits  even  to  England,  which,  uler  seve- 
ral years  of  peace,  came  to  maturity.  A 
debt,  of  which  the  capital  amounted  to 
more  than  40  years'  revenue  of  the  king- 
dom, and  internal  distuiiKmces  whidi 
threatened  the  greatest  danger,  demanded 
from  the  ministry  the  most  cautious  and 
judicious  measures.  The  absurd  opinion, 
that  war  opens  such  sources  of  prosperity 
to  a  country,  as  compensate  for  the  re- 
sources which  it  consumes^  had  been 
contradicted  by  experience.  Frugahty 
and  forbearance  from  all  superfluous  ex- 
pense, particularly  from  war,  have  there- 
fore been,  since  1815,  the  first  law  of  the 
government,  by  which  the  policy  of  Eng- 
bnd  has  become  as  peaceful  as  it  had  for- 
merly been  wariike.  Notwithstanding  the 
English  ^vemment  has  fbraially  opposed 
the  principle,  maintained  by  many  of  the 
other  European  powers,  that  the  Europe- 
an association  of^  states  has  a  right  to  put 
down  by  force  any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  people  of  an  existing  government  to 
overturn  it,  namely,  the  nght  of  armed  m- 
Urferencej  as  it  is  called,  yet  they  have  care- 
fluly  avoided  fpUng  farther  than  a  mere 
verbal  explananon  of  their  views.  On  the 
entrance  of  Canning  into  the  department 
of  foreign  af&iis,  after  the  suicide  of  Lon* 
dondeny  (q.  v.),  the  British  withdrew  from 
the  continental  system  of  politics. 

After  the  termination  of  the  wan 
with  Napoleon,  notwithstanding  the  econ- 
omy of^  the  government,  particularly 
shown  in  the  reduction  of  the  army,  so 
great  a  burden  was  left  upon  the  nation, 
and  the  bad  harvests  of  1816  and  1817 
had  made  the  necessities  of  the  manufac- 
turers so  urgent,  that  this  class  of  the 
nation  was  r^uced  to  despair.  In  June, 
1819,  disturbances  began  in  the  manufiio- 
turing  districts.  Meetings  were  held,  in 
which  annual  parliaments,  and  a  radical 
reform  m  the  election  of  members,  wera 
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the  srett  topici  of  declamadoiL  The 
well  KDown  UiiDt  was  conflpicuous  on 
these  occask>D&  The  oaBembf  iea  went  so 
6r  as  to  cfaooee  delegates  for  a  new  par- 
liament ;  and  no  one  knew  what  a  mob  of 
many  thousands  might  undertake  next 
Serious  meaaures  were  therefore  adopted. 
Such  a  mob  at  Manchester  (Au^.  16, 1819) 
was  dispened  by  the  authorioes  of  that 
place,  by  means  of  a  mihtaiy  force.  On 
this  occasion,  many  persons  were  killed 
and  wounded.  The  authorities  were  re* 
proachedfUot  only  with  having  used  fort^e 
without  necessity,  but  also  as  having  \io- 
lated  the  forms  of  law.  J  udicial  proceed- 
uigs  were  instituted  against  them,  which 
ended  with  their  acquittal  These  excite- 
ments (see  Radical  Refirmen)  assumed 
every  day  a  more  dangerous  character, 
and  the  ministry  were  compelled  to  pro- 
poee  to  parliament,  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
estraorainary  roeaaures,  which,  a  month 
before,  had  been  determined  upon  in 
Germany  for  five  years.  These  were 
adopted  by  the  pariiamen^  to  be  con- 
tinued for  Are  jetan  likewise,  and  con- 
sisted of  A^e  amcks:  1.  a  jprohibition  of 
private  militaiy  exercises ;  2.  of  the  pos- 
session of  weapons ;  3.  of  the  Hbeity  of 
holding  meetings  of  the  people,  without 
the  permission  of  the  local  aitthorities; 
4.  the  application  of  the  severe  stamp 
system  to  pamphlets  under  two  sheets,  and 
a  more  ii|;orous  punishment  of  libels, 
and  of  seditious  or  urreligious  writings; 
laAly,  5.  tlie  aceeleratien  of  judicial 
proceedings  in  case  of  small  oHences. 
The  deatli  of  George  III  (January  29, 
1820)  made  no  change  in  these  respects, 
though  it  produced  many  important  con- 
sequences. The  dangers  of  radicalism 
vanished,  as  peace,  the  consequent  dimi- 
nution of  taxes,  the  increased  demand 
for  manu&ctures  abroad,  particulariy  in 
Spamah  America,  hettar  harvests,  and 
cheaper  means  of  living,  again  improved 
the  situation  of  the  manufactureni.  The 
renewal  of  specie  payments,  by  which  the 
value  of  the  paper  currency  was  in- 
creased, was  also  of  great  effect,  and  was 
IMuticulariy  fovotable  to  the  inanulactur- 
ei&  The'iast  convulaon  of  this  disorder, 
was  the  conspirBcy  of  a  bondtof  desperate 
men,  under  the  conduct  of  Arthur  Thiff- 
tlewood^— a  man  who  had  sunk  fit)m  are- 
spectable  standing  by  misconduct, — ^to  a»- 
saaanate  all  the  ministexs.  They  were 
betrayed.  Thisttewood  and  four  of  the 
other  conspiiaton  were  executed,  and  four 
others  were  transported,  for  life,  to  Boto- 
ny  Bay,  that  great  sink  of  the  moral  im- 
purity of  the  mother  country.    If  much 


revolutionary  spirit  had  really  existed  in 
England,  and  given  occasion  to  these  <£»> 
orders^  instead  of  their  having  spnn^ 
as  diey  did,  merely  fittm  want,  it  wooB 
have  taken  a  v«ry  dangerous  tum,  at  the 
time  of  the  trial  of  the  queen«  This  trial 
which  was  breui^t  on  b^  ftuHs  and  pK- 
sions  on  both  ades,  and  in  which  all  re- 
gard to  foroale  digni^  and  princely  haim 
was  trodden  imder  foot,  gave  a  new  pre- 
text, a  new  rallying  point,  to  the  disooDtciit- 
ed.  It  began  upon  the  return  of  the  queea 
to  England  (June  6^  1820),  by  amessaigeto 
the  parliament  to  inquire  into  her  eoa- 
duct ;  whereupon  a  ministerial  motion  fi^ 
lowed,  proposing  an  injudicioiis  peisoDal 
penal  law  (bill  ofpainsandpenakusj,  dis- 
cre<Utable  to  the  English  legisiaDon.  Hie 

Eurport  of  the  bill  was,  that  queen  Caro- 
ne  had  forfeited  the  title,  nAta  and  pre- 
rogatives of  a  queen  of  Engumd,  and  that 
her  marriage  with  the  kjng  was  to  be 
regarded  as  dissolved.  The  shamefol 
charges  brought  against  die  queen  in 
pariiament,  were  retaliated  by  the  most 
bitter  satire  upon  the  king.  'The  oppo- 
sition among  the  peo[^  to  thk  measure 
vnis  so  great,  that  the  ministera  dared  not 
bring  into  the  lower  house  the  bill  passed 
in  the  upper.  The  time  was,  likewise,  too 
dangerous,  as  the  revolutions  in  Spain, 
Portu^  Kod  Naples,  follovtred  each  other 
in  qmck  succesaon.  llie  assassinaiioa 
of  the  duke  of  Berry  (February  13^  Ifflg, 
the  Cato-street  conspnracy  (February  23), 
were  important  symptoms.  The  crisis  in 
England,  hq^ever,  passed  quickly  over. 
The  disturbances  among  the  mano&Cp 
turers  ceased,  as  their  wants  were  alleri- 
ated ;  the  popularity  of  the  kin^wasreo- 
tablished  by  a  joiurney  through  his  domm- 
ions ;  and  Uie  queen  vms  almost  fomtten 
when  she  died,  August  7, 1821.  (See  Gmr^ 
/F.|  But  much  more  serious  disordeis,  m 
theuitemal  relations  of  G.  Britain,  appear- 
ed (1822),  and  showed  the  consequence  of 
that  disproportion,  which  exists  in  the  Brit- 
ish islands,  between  the  great  landed  pro- 
prietors and  die  actual  cuMvatois  of  the 
ground.  The  property  of  the  soil  is  in 
comparatively  very  fow  hands;  Besides 
the  clergy,  who  possessed  idK>ut  six  thou- 
sand estates,  and  the  corporations,  whose 
possessiions  might  be  reckoned  at  an  eoual 
number,  there  were  then  in  England  bat 
about  twenty  thousand  landholders.  The 
English  law,  which  gives  to  the  eld^  son 
all  die  real  estate,  is  itself  sufficient  to  keep 
together  large  masses  of  landed  property; 
but  tlje  prpsf^ure  of  war  has  done  suO 
more.  In  1786,  there  were  250,000  land- 
ed proprietors.     The  small  fanneis  are 
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now,  almost  ivithout  exception,  tenants ; 
of  whom  Mr.  Coke  alone  has  500  around 
him.  In  Scotland,  the  ancient  common 
poaseaaions  of  the  clan  have  passed  to  the 
chiefl  In  Ireland,  the  ancient  proprietors 
were  almost  all  displaced  by  the  confisca- 
tions of  Elizabeth,  Cromwell  and  William 
III,  and  their  landed  estates  divided  among 
a  few  English  femilies ;  so  that  there 
mere  tenants  for  life  are  admitted  to  vote 
in  the  parliamentary  elections ;  otherwise 
there  would  be  few  voters.  Besides  their 
own  possessions,  the  clergy  m  England 
and  Ireland  have  tithes  from  almost  all 
real  estate.  In  1818,  the  liigh  price  of 
com  had  sunk ;  and,  in  1820,  the  value  of 
money  was  increased  by  tlie  renewal  of 
siiecie  payments  at  the  banks ;  so  that  ruin 
threatened  the  tenantry  (in  England  the 
strength  of  the  nation,  and  in  Ireland  the 
sreat  mass  of  the  people),  from  their  ina- 
bility to  fulfil  the  terms  of  theu*  leases, 
which  had  been  made  when  the  value  of 
money  was  less.  In  England,  they  ex- 
pected general  poverty.  In  Ireland,  a 
famine  arose,  in  consequence  of  a  bad 
liarvest  In  Scotland,  the  inhabitants  were 
expelled  £rom  their  places  of  residence. 
One  proprietor  (in  April,  1820)  removed 
600  fiunihes  from  their  farms,  in  the  coun- 
tv  of  Rof|s ;  in  the  county  of  Sutherland, 
the  marchioness  of  Stafford  did  the  same 
towards  15,000  persons,  turning  their  fanns 
into  sheep-walks,  for  the  sake  of  greater 
profiL  In  England,  this  state  of  the  agri- 
ciiltural  population  excited  far  more  anx- 
iety than  tne  disturbances  of  the  manu- 
fiicturing  districts,  because *it  affected  a 
more  important  and  energetic  part  of  the 
nation,  i^d  sprung  from  a  deep  and  per- 
manent cause ;  but  the  means  proposed  to 
remedy  the  evil  were  veiy  vanous.  The 
ministry  pointed  out,  as  the  true  cause  of 
this  evU,  the  abolition  of  the  income  tax 
by  act  of  pariiament,  which  they  had, 
even  in  1816,  declared  a  victoiy  of  the 
rich  over  the  poor ;  the  consequences  of 
which  were  now  developed.  By  this  vic- 
toiy, all  personal  estate,  the  revenue  from 
capital  and  from  the  colonial  possessions, 
were  exempted  from  taxation ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  the  burden  fell  almost 
entirely  upon  the  woiking  class,  and  on 
the  consumption  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
The  assertions  of  the  opposition,  that 
the  distress  of  the  country  was  the  conse- 
quence of  the  excessive  taxes,  were  indeed 
not  without  foimdation ;  but  all  the  possi- 
ble means  of  saving,  piurticularly  the  abo- 
lition of  sinecures,  mcluding  clerical  ones, 
could  have  afforded  no  real  remedy, 
which  was  to  be  looked  for  in  a  mora 
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equal  division  of  taxes, — a  measure  as  dis- 
agreeable to  the  opposition  as  to  the  min- 
isterial party.  No  one  even  dared  to  pro- 
pose the  obvious  measure,  of  the  rt3auc- 
tion  of  rents,  in  proportion  to  the  ris6  in 
value  of  the  paper,  consequent  upon  the 
resumption  of  specie  payixients  by  the 
bank.  This  increase  ui  value  amounted 
to  15  per  cent ;  and  the  rents  should  have 
been  reduced  in  proportion.  Some  pro- 
prietors, indeed,  did  reduce  the  rents  of 
tlieir  tenantry  10, 15,  and  even  30  per  cent., 
but  we  cannot  say  what  proportion  they 
bore  to  those  who  did  not.  The  landed 
aristocracy  sought  to  throw  the  loss  upon 
the  other  great  division  of  the  people,  the 
manufacturers,  by  keeping  up  the  price  of 
corn,  through  the  means  of  prohibitory 
duties  upon  die  import  of  foreign  conu 
A  source  of  relief^  to  which  some  persons 
looked,  was  the  reduction  of  tlie  income 
of  the  clergy,  which  in  England  must  be 
regarded  as  excessive,  in  Ireland  as  a  use- 
less burden  upon  the  people.  In  Eng- 
land, the  revenue  of  the  Episcopal  church 
is  too  great,  compared  with  the  number 
of  the  people,  and  its  distribution,  likewise, 
is  very  unequal  and  unjust  The  whole 
amount  lias  been  reckoned  at  £7,600,000. 
(Cove  on  the  Revenues  of  the  Church  of 
Ilnglandf  toUh  an  Inquiry  into  the  JVecessi- 
tyf  Justice  and  Policy  qf  an  Aboliiion  or 
UoTmrvutation  of  Tithes  (3d  edit.,  London, 
1823) ;  and  Remarks  on  the  Consumption 
of  Public  WeaUh  by  ike  Clergy  of  every 
Christian  JSTation,  etc.  (London,  18^)  See, 
also,  the  article  Ecclesiastical  Estahlishr 
m/^fUs.)  This  income  is  divided  among 
2  archbishops,  25  bishops  and  10,500 
other  clergymen ;  among  whom  are  5099 
rectors  and  3687  vicars.  Many  of  the  ap- 
pointments in  the  church  do  not  require 
the  performance  of  actual  service,  but  are 
held,  as  ihe  French  abbeys  were  formerly, 
,as  pensions  and  sinecures.  The  niunber 
of  the  churches  amounts  to  10,192;  the 
number  of  the  families  belonging  to  the 
clergy,  to  16—18,000.  The  cfer|y  doinff 
actiuu  service  are  miserably  paid,  in  1814, 
there  were  1657,  among  4406,  whose  sala- 
ries did  not  amount  to  £60  each.  All 
that  is  paid  to  the  parish  priests,  of  the 
£7,600,000  belonging  to  the  Episcopal 
chvaehj  is  about  £500,000,  or  one  fif^ 
teenth  of  the  whole  revenue ;  and  they 
have  been,  therefore,  chiefly  supported  by 
the  voluntary  contributions  of  their  pa- 
rii^oners;  so  that  the  members  of  the 
richest  church  in  the  worid  are  compelled 
to  live  upon  the  bounty  of  others.  The 
good  of  the  people,  and  of  the  lower  cler- 
gy, would  be  gready  promoted  by  a  dimi- 
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I  of  the  total  amount  of  the  church 
revenue,  and  a  more  equal  division  of  the 
reduced  amount  The  titliea  should  be 
abolished.  Then,  if  the  smallest  countiy 
parish  had  attached  to  it  a  salaiy  of  £S50, 
a  deanery  one  of  £1000,  a  bishopric  one  of 
£3000,  an  aichbiahopric  one  of  £6000,  a 
little  over  £3,000,000  would  be  reauiR;d ; 
and  thus  £5,000,000  would  be  saved  year- 
ly. In  Ireland,  the  case  is  still  wonse. 
In  that  county,  there  are  4  Protestant 
archbishops,  22  bishops,  and  a  multitude 
of  richly-endowed  deaneries,  rectories,  &c. 
All  these  are  merely  sinecures ;  as,  among 
7,000,000  people,  there  are  hardly  400,000 
who  belong  to  the  church  of  England. 
Nevertheless,  this  body  of  ecclesiastics  re- 
ceive an  income  of  £1,300,000,  while  they 
do  noChiug  for  church  or  state ;  and  the  peo- 
ple of  this  countrr,  who  live  in  great  ih>v- 
erty,  are  obliged,  besides  paying  tlie  above 
amount,  to  maintain  theu-  own  Catholic 
clergy,  which  they  do  with  strict  honor. 
This  revenue  of  the  useless  Protestant  cler- 
gy mij^t  afford  the  meansof  ^reat  improve- 
ments in  the  c<«dition  of  the  mdigent  Irish, 
if  the  aristocracy  of  the  landed  proprietors 
had  not  monopolized  it  They  consider 
these  places  as  tneir  own  property ;  as  pro- 


ions  for  their  younmrsons;  and  the  Insh- 
ops,  arcbbifiliops  and  deans  are  almost  all 
IxotheiB  and  cousins  of  tlie  nobility. 

Though  the  distresses  which  we  have 
spoken  of,  as  existing  in  England  subse- 
<|uent  to  the  restoration  of  a  general  peace 
in  Europe,  were  somewhat  mmimshed  in 
consequence  of  the  reduction  of  the  rents 
by  many  of  the  large  landed  proprietors, 
and  of  other  measures,  yet,  m  Ireland,  the 
wants  and  oppressions  of  a  numerous  and 
uneducated  population  gave  rise,  for  a 
number  of  years,  to  continual  scenes  of 
vicdence.  One  county  or  another  was  al- 
ways in  insurrection  ;  and  bands  of  arm- 
ed men,  under  various  names  (white  boys, 
&C.],  waged  a  continual  war  with  tlie  ob- 
noxious jproprietors,  oveneen  of  estates, 
justices  orthe  peace,&c.  The  fiassage  of  the 
Catholic  relief  hill,  in  April,  1829,  by  which 
the  civil  disabilities  of  the  Catholics  are  in 
a  great  measure  removed,  we  hope,  will  at 
length  afford  permanent  quiet  to  this  tf- 
flicted  country.  Since  Mr.  Peel  (now  sir 
Robert)  became  secretary  for  the  home  de- 
nartment,  in  Januaiy,  1822,  he  has  been 
labminff,  with  much  success,  to  refbnn  the 
criminal  law  of  Great  Britain.  The  num- 
ber of  crimes  which  have  come  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  courts,  of  late  years, 
has  varied  very  much  with  the  general 
state  of  the  country.  In  the  year  1817, 
which  was  one  of  general  sunezing^  the 


number  of  criminal  proseciitiaaB  suddea- 
ly  rose  firom  8000  to  almost  14,000 ;  die 
number  of  persons  condemned  to  death, 
from  890  to  1902 ;  of  persons  transported 
to  New  Holland,  fiY>m  1054  to  1734.  A£- 
ter  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  bj 
the  bank,  the  new  act  of  navigation,  tl^ 
adoption  of  a  system  of  economy,  and  an 
establishment  suited  to  a  time  of  peace, 
Mr.  Peel,  in  June,  1823,  was  able  to  make 
the  following  statements  to  pariiameirt,op 
the  condition  of  the  countiy.  **  In  1817, 
seven  out  of  nine  of  the  manufectmiag 
class  were  unemployed;  in  1823;  noae. 
In  Sheffield,  the  poor  laies,  in  1830, 
amounted  to  £96,000 ;  in  183S;  to  only 
£13,000.  In  1817,  there  w«e  1600  houses 
empty ;  in  1823,  none.  In  Bimiinrfwn, 
in  1817,  of  84,000  inhabitann^  2^jSX)  re- 
ceived aid  firom  the  poor  food ;  a  third 
part  of  the  workmen  liad  no  oceapation 
the  remainder  were  only  half  enmbjfed 
the  poor  rates  amounted  to  almost  £60i,OOO 
in  1823,  all  the  workmen  were  empbyed 
the  poor  rates  amounted  to  only  £20JOOO 
the  weekly  pay  of  the  weavers,  which  in 
1800  amounted  to  13  shillmg8,aDd  in  1817 
liad  sunk  to  3  shilling  3  pence,  had  risen 
again  to  10 — ^16  shilhngs.  The  total  ez- 
]K>rts  of  England  amounted,  in  1820,  to 
£48,951,467 ;  in  1822,  to  £o3,46M22.  The 
price  of  com  was,  in  January,  1822,  33 
shillings  i)er  quarter,  and  in  June,  62  du]> 
lings.    Withtheexcep ' 


of  Ireland,  dis- 
turbances had  ceased."  Great  firitaia 
was  neutral  during  the  French  invaskn  of 
Spaui,  in  1823;  alkiwed  her  autgeets  to  aid 
the  cause  of  Greece,  and  aclmowledged 
the  Greek  insuigenta'  right  of  blockade. 
She  concluded  a  treaQr  Si  trade  and  alli- 
ance with  the  new  American  republica, 
which    she   formally   acknowledged  in 

1825.  A  bill  for  the  removal  of  the 
Catholic  disabilities  was  brought  ibnrani 
in  tlus  session,  and  pasaed  the  house  of 
commons,  but  was  tost  in  the  house  of 
lords ;  and  the  disorden  in  Ireland  con- 
tinued. Earl  V  in  the  autimm  of  this  year, 
the  king  prohibited  any  of  his  subjects 
fix>m  tfuonff  pan  in  the  war  between 
Greece  and  Turkey,  Srom  fitting  out 
ships,  or  exporting  mumdons  of  war  for 
the  assistance  of  Greece.    In  1825  and 

1826,  great  conmiercial  difficulties  took 
place,  in  consequence  of  a  maiua  for 
speculation  in  foreign  loans,  and  in  cosdr 
undertakings,  conducted  by  joint  su>ck 
companies,  together  with  an  overioading 
of  foreign  nuutkets  with  Biitidi  maiiu- 
iactures.  Numerous  bankruptcies  took 
place,  and  credit  experienced  a  great 
shock.     The  disuess  soon  wihiadftd  io 
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London,  but  in  the  countiy  its  effects  were 
longer  felt,  and  fell  upon  persons  less  able 
to  b€»r  loss.  Numerous  private  benken, 
many  with  little  or  no  capital,  had  ensrossed 
the  circulation  of  theur  respective  districts, 
and  bank  after  bank  became  insolvent, 
involving  the  laboring  classes  in  their  ruin. 
Thus  the  entire  currency  of  the  country 
was  deranged.  The  miseir  was  so  gene- 
ral, as  to  call  for  the  immediate  aid  of  the 
government.  Bullion  happened  to  be  low- 
er than  the  mint  price,  and  the  officers 
of  the  mint  were  ordered  to  coin  sover- 
eigns with  all  possible  despatch.  They 
were  coined  at  the  rate  of  100,000  a  day, 
and  for  one  week  at  the  rate  of  150,000, 
and  sent  off  in  every  direction.  Besides 
this,  however,  the  bank  of  England  was 
obliged  to  make  temporary  issues  of  one 
and  two  pound  notes;  and  thus  the  progress 
of  the  evil  was  averted.  Ministers  ai^ed 
tliemselves  of  this  opportunity  to  mitigate 
the  stricmess  of  the  com  laws,  and  to  pro- 
tect the  manufacturers  ssainst  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  great  lan<&d  proprietors. 
Great  Britain  reconciled  Portugal  with 
Brazil,  and  supported  the  cause  of  the 
constitution  and  recency  of  the  former 
power,  her  ancient  ally,bv  sendingdroops 
to  her  assistance,  at  the  close  of  1886,  and 
prevented  Spain  ftom  forcibly  interfering 
m  her  af&irs.  Canning  himself  had  pre- 
viously been  in  Pon^  to  take  measures 
with  the  French  cabinet  for  the  peace  of 
the  Peninsula ;  and  the  three  great  {lowers, 
Austria,  Rusffla  and  Prussia,  left  to  the 
British  and  French  cabinets  the  conduct 
of  this  buaness.  At  the  same  time,  Eng- 
land united  with  Russia  (April  4,  1826), 
at  St  Petersburg,  to  induce,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, to  compel,  the  Porte  to  discontinue 
hostilities  against  die  Greeks.  January 
5,  18!^,  the  duke  of  York  died,  in  the 
64th  year  of  his  age.  February  17,  lord 
Liverpool,  the  prime  minister,  was  taken 
alarimnghr  ilL  The  bill  for  the  emanci- 
pation of'^the  Catholics  was  lm>ught  for- 
ward in  March,  and,  on  the  7th  instant, 
was  lost  in  the  house  of  commons,  the 
vote  beinff  272  for  and  276  against  it 
April  13,  Mr.  Canning  was  aimounced  as 
ftm  lord  of  the  treasury  and  prime  minis- 
ter, upon  which  occasion  the  uhra-tory 
members  of  the  cabinet  seceded,  awhi^ 
ministry  was  fbzmed,  and  a  bitter  opposi- 
tion commenced  on  the  part  of  the  tories. 
July  6, 1827,  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Rus- 
ma  and  France,  at  London,  subscribed, 
with  lord  Dudley,  the  treaty  of  London, 
for  the  setdement  of  the  affairs  of  Greece, 
(q.  v.]  The  battle  of  Navarino  was  prob- 
ably nastened  by  the  unauthorized  publi- 


cation of  a  part  of  the  treaty,  by  which 
the  three  powers  obliged  themselves  to  use 
force,  if  necessary,  to  compel  a  cessation 
of  hostilities  in  the  Mediterranean.  Au- 
gust 8,  Mr«  Canning  died,  afier  a  violent 
and  painful  iUness.  Immediately  after  his 
death,  lord  Goderich  was  made  chief  lord 
of  the  treasury  and  prime  minister.  Jan- 
uary 8,  1828,  this  minister  retired  from  . 
office,  and  his  cabinet  was  dissolved.  The 
duke  of  Wellinffton  was  now  made  prime 
minister.  Eariy  in  this  year,  thq  corpora- 
tion and  test  acts  were  abolished.  (See 
C^minration  and  Ttst  ^^ets,)  In  April, 
18ld,  the  Catholic  relief  bill  was  passed. 
(See  Catholic  Emancipation,)  June  26, 
1830,  George  IV  died,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Clarence, 
under  the  title  of  William  IV.  In  the 
fall  of  1830,  after  the  revolutionary  move- 
ments on  the  continent  of  Europe,  much 
excitement  occurred  in  England.  The 
ministiy  became  unpopular,  and,  on  a  de- 
bate (November  15)  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, respecting  tlie  civil  list,  the  majority 
against  the  ministry  was  29.  The  duke  of 
Wellington  announced,  the  next  day,  that 
he  had  resigned  his  office ;  and,  in  a  day 
or  two,  a  new  ministiy  was  fonned,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  eai'l  Grey.  Mr.  Broug- 
ham was  appointed  lord  chancellor ;  lord 
Goderich,  secretary  of  the  colonial  depart* 
ment ;  the  marquis  of  Andesea,  lord  lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland ;  lord  lull,  commander 
in  chief;  lord  Althorp,  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer;  the  marquis  of  Lansdowne, 
president  of  the  council,  &c,  &c. — ^For 
mffNinadon  re8|)ecting  British  commerce, 
the  soul  of  British  pontics,  see  the  articles 
Commerce  of  the  fforld,  E(ut  India  Cbw- 
pant/f  buHa,  Bank,  &c.  For  the  interna^ 
navi^tiou  of  England,  see  Canals,  For  fuiv 
ther  mfonnation,  see  the  articles  England^ 
SeoOandj  hdand,  Chathaniy  Burke,  FoXyPiU, 
Canning,  WeUineton,  Londonderry,  &C.,  the 
different  English  sovereigns,  &c.,  JVixiion- 
al  Ikht,  and  others ;  likewise  the  History  of 
Hume  and  Smollett,  continued  by  William 
Jones,  in  his  History  of  England  during  the 
Reign  of  George  HI  (London,  1825,  Svols.]. 
This  work  of  Jones  is  not  sufficiently  impar- 
tial. The  History  ofEngland,fiom  the  first 
Invasion  by  the  Romans  to  the  Accession 
of  Mary,  bv  the  Catholic  clergyman  doc- 
tor Lingard  f  2d  edit,  6  vola  ito,  London, 
18251  and  the  continuation  to  Geor^  III 
(in  all  8  vo]s.4to.J,  is  of  authority,  and  well 
written ;  but  with  regard  to  church  histo- 
ry, the  views  are  partial  and  limited.  Sha- 
ron Turner's  works  show  much  investiga- 
tion and  impartiality.  They  are,  1.  his 
Histoiy  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  from  tlieir 
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finit  AppearaDce  on  the  Elbe,  ond  their  In- 
vasion of  England,  to  die  Norman  Con- 
quest (4Ui  edit.  3  vols.,  London,!  834] ;  2.  liis 
Histonr  of  England  during  the  Middle  Aee^ 
from  William  the  Conqueror  to  Heniy  VIII 
i2d  ed\u,6  vols., London,  1825,  et  seq.);  3. 
his  Histoiy  of  the  Reigns  of  Edward  VI, 
Mary  and  Elizabeth.  Sir  James  Mackin- 
toshes Histor}'  of  England  (Ist  vol.  London, 
1830,  reprinted  Phikidelphia,  1830];  also 
Hailam'H  Constitutional  Histoiy  or  Eng- 
land; Guizot's  OdUdion  des  Mhnoirea 
rthtifs  h  la  RiwduHon  d^JtnMtnt  (Paris, 
182;^  Lonl  John  RufiBeFs  Histoiy  of 
tlie  English  Government  and  Constitution 
from  the  Reign  of  Heniy  VIII  to  the  lat- 
est Time.  George  Moore's  Histonr  of  the 
British  Revolution  of  1G88,  &c.  For  sta- 
tistical and  political  information,  see  the 
LeUrts  $ur  tAngiderrty  by  the  baron  de 
Stael  Holstem  (Paris,  1825).  The  Ldtna 
de  SairU  Jamts  (Geneva,  1819—26, 5  vols.), 
also  deserve  attention,  as  do  the  Vayages 
dans  la  Grande-Bntofrne^  reUtHvement  aux 
Services  publics  de  la  Guerrty  de  la  Jtfartne, 
et  des  Pants  et  Chaus8ies,au  Commerce  et  h 
VIndustriej  dqmis  1816,  by  baron  Ch.  Du- 
pm(lst ed.ltf^, 2d ed. Paris,  1825,3  parts, 
each  of  2  vols.)  Lowe's  work  on  the  condi- 
tion of  agriculture,commerce  and  finance  m 
England  (1823)  deserves  to  be  mentioned. 
I.  Tke  Civi  State.  The  English  naticm 
may  be  considered  as  divided  into  three 
classes,  the  nobility,  gentry  and  cofitimmotty. 
The  clergy  do  not  form  a  separate  estate,  as 
in  most  countries  of  Etuope.  The  laws, 
however,  acknowledge  only  two  distinc- 
tions, die  nobility  and  the  commonalty,  die 
latter  including  die  gentiy.  The  distinc- 
tion between  tlie  nobifity  and  commonalty 
is  by  no  means  like  that  between  die  patri- 
cians and  plebeians  in  ancient  Rome,  nor 
that  between  the  nobles  and  citizens  of 
Frsjice  in  the  last^^entury.  Intermarriages, 
it  is  well  known,  are  usual :  the  eldest  son 
only  inherits  the  rank  and  titk^  of  the  on- 
oestor ;  the  way  to  die  highest  dignities  is 
always  open  to  talent  and  merit,  and  the 
privileges  of  nobility  are  not  of  a  kind  to 
woimd  the  self-respect  of  a  commoner. 
The  gentry  is  not,  tike  the  lower  nobiljQr 
in  inany  coimtries,  separated  by  politi- 
cal privileges  from  the  coimnonalt\',  but 
sits  with  it  in  the  house  of  coimnons, 
where  wealth,  industry,  talent  and 
knowledge  are  the  great  moving  powers. 
Nor  have  the  high  ecclesiastical  dignities 
(as  in  some  cases  in  Gennany),  nor  the 
great  ofiicea  of  state,  been  connected  with 
birdi.  Two  queens  have  reigned  in  Eng- 
land (Mary  and  Anne),  whose  mother, 
Ann  Hyde  (wife  of  James  U),  was  the 


daughter  of  an  En^ish  lawyer  (lori 
Ckirendon).  The  English  gentiy  enjo; 
no  exemption  from  taxes  or  other  chil 
burdens ;  the  pe^fs,  indeed,  are  exempted 
from  the  performance  of  many  little  pub- 
lic senices,  such  as  sitting  on  june^  &c. 
They  have  also  a  right  to  be  tried  by  the 
house  of  lords  on  indicanents  for  tieasou,or 
fek>n^'^,or  misprision  thereof;  but  the  adirnn- 
istintion  of  justice  before  this  tribunal  £; 
as  strict  as  in  the  ordinary  courts.  Their 
persons  cannot  be  arrested  in  civil  cases 
The  civil  state  of  the  English  nation  has 
acquired  its  present  organization,  like  ifac 
other  institutionaof  the  country,  by  a  grad- 
ual developement,  and  moditioatioiissuiie^ 
to  the  spintof  the  age,  but  retarded  by  cbi* 
attachment  of  the  nation  to  old  ciieioius. 
The  nobitity  still  bears  traces  of  the  Saxon 
times,  although  the  Saxons  cannot  strictly 
be  said  to  have  had  a  hereditary  nolnlity, 
in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word.  Their 
athelin^  were  only  the  members  of  ibe 
royal  lamily,  and  probably  only  the  sons 
and  grandsons  of  the  king.  The  arch- 
bishop of  England,  by  virtue  of  his  spir- 
itual dignit}',  and  not,  as  some  have  stated, 
in  the  character  of  landed  proprietor,  was 
equal  to  them  in  rank  and  privileges, 
and  had  the  same  tceregHd,  The  countn 
was  divided  into  sliires,  afterwards  called 
countiesj  each  of  which  was  governed  b}' 
an  ealdorman ;  but  this  dignity  was  da 
hereditary.  (^^i&  MdirmanJ)  Among  the 
freemen,  the  royal  officers  and  thanes  en- 
joyed particular  privileges;  but  their  dig- 
nity was  not  hereditary,  and  die  oearb,  or 
husbandmen,  attained  the  same  taak, 
when  they  owned  five  hides  of  land,  to- 
gether with  a  chapel,  a  kitchen,  a  ball  and 
a  bell.  A  merchant,  who  had  made  three 
voyages  on  his  own  account  received  tbe 
title  of  (hant.  The  free  peaasnto  (ac- 
cording to  their  various  rektiaDs  to  tbe 
soil,  called  ceorb,  oofoete,  Aoeorn,  Uwen, 
bure\  the  serfs  or  bondsmen,  empk>yed 
partly  in  personal  services,  and  paitly  in 
die  cultivation  of  the  ground  (in  Saxon 
theowmen  efiie,  in  Danish  thraeUi,  made 
up  die  rest  of  the  people.  The  ones  of 
distinction  between  these  difierent  classes 
were  not  very  broad,  and  it  was  not  diffi- 
cult for  a  serf  to  become  a  freeman,  afree- 
man  a  thane,  and  a  thane  an  eakionnaii. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  Saxon  poiod, 
there  was  a  tendency  to  rrader  all  these 
distinctions  hereditary,  which  was  com- 
t^ted  and  fixed  by  the  Nonnan  conquest. 
The  dignity  of  governor  of  a  count}-  be- 
came herraitary  and  feudal^  but  in  tbe 
course  of  a  century,  had  ceased  to  be  any 
thing  more  than  titular.    In  the  re^  ot' 
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king  John,  the  earis,  the  descendants  of 
the  former  gOTeinors,  were  merely  the 
fust  class  of  MroDs,  generally,  indeed,  with 
great  landed  estates,  but  without  any  offi- 
cial character.  This  had  devolved  on  the 
sheriff  [skirt^^erefan,  vice-eomiUs^  exacUh 
res,  reeves  otthe  shire j,  who  have  con- 
tinued to  the  present  taaid.  The  whole 
property  of*  the  soil  was  vested  in  the 
king,  as  the  lord  paramount,  after  the  oon- 
queet,  and  every  thing  became  hereditary ; 
even  the  bishops  ai^  mitred  abbots  be- 
came barons.  The  holders  of  fiefs,  oblig- 
ed to  render  military  service  for  their 
lands,  constituted  the  knighthood ;  the 
nobility,  consisting  of  the  two  daases  of 
earls  and  barons,  had  a  seat  in  parliament, 
where  the  knights  appeared  only  by  dep- 
uties. That  amidst  these  changes  many 
free  husbandmen  should  be  converted 
into  viUeins,  is  not  astonishing;  yet  the 
commons,  particularly  the  city  of  London, 
had  become  so  powerfid,  and  the  fi[ee- 
holders  so  numerous,  that  the  tendency  to 
liberty  in  the  nation  was  deckled.  The 
risings  of  the. people  against  the  oppres- 
sions of  the  barons  in  the  reim  of  Rich- 
aid  II  (1381),  when  the  abohtu>n  of  slave- 
/  ly  and  its  consequent  grievances  was  de- 
manded, showed  to  what  the  nation  was 
tending,  and  before  two  hundred  years 
afterwards,  eveiy  trace  of  villenage  had  dis- 
appeared. The  landed  proprietors,  of  all 
ctaases,  participated,  as  froehokierB^  in  the 
choice  of  members  of  parliament ;  the 
tenants  only,  who  had  no  property  in  the 
soil,  and  the  copyholders,  who  were  orig- 
inaUy  tenants  at  will,  and  afterwards  ac- 
quired a  certain  limited  property  in  the 
soil,  were  not  admitted  to  thk  privilege. 
To  the  two  ranks  of  nobility  above-men- 
tioned, three  others  were  afterwards  added. 
Edward  III,  in  the  brilliant  period  of  his 
conquests,  created  his  eldest  son  duke  of 
Cornwall  (1337),  and  established  for  his 
younger  sons  the  ducal  deities  of  Clar- 
ence and  Lancaster  (1363).  Richard  II 
not  only  created  bis  uncles  dukes  of  York 
and  Gloucester,  but  bestowed  on  his  fa- 
vorite, Robert  de  Vere,  the  title  of  duke  of 
htUuuL  Since  that  time,  the  ducal  title 
has  remained  the  highest  title  of  nobility. 
The  duke  of  Lancaster  was  the  only  one 
who  really  possessed  a  duchv,  the  county 
of  Lancaster  haviiu^  been  Bestowed  on 
John  of  Gaunt,  Edward's  fourtii  son, 
with  the  royalties  thereto  belonging.  Al- 
though the  duchy  was  reunited  to  the 
crown  in  1461,  this  county  is  still  a  county 
paUuine.  After  this  period,  tlie  ducal  tide 
was  held  by  many  families ;  but  in  the 
wais  of  York  and  Lancaster,  and  by  the 
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numerous  condemnations  for  high  treason, 
most  of  them  became  extinct.  There  are 
now  only  two  dukes,  whose  titles  date 
from  a  period  antecedent  to  the  reign  of 
Charles  II— the  duke  of  Norfolk  (from 
1483),  and  the  duke  of  Somerset  (from 
1546]L  Charies  II  bestowed  the  title  on 
his  natural  sons.  Since  the  accession  of 
George  III,  i^  has  been  bestowed  only  on 
the  royal  princes,  the  duke  of  Wellington 
and  the  duke  of  Buddngham.  The  lat- 
ter are  the  only  persons  who  have  receiv- 
ed this  honor  smce  1766.  There  are  at 
present  18  English  duk^  8  Scottish  (of 
whom  two  are  also  English  dukes)  and  1 
Irish.  The  tide  of  marquis  was  intro- 
duced in  the  time  of  Richard  11.  It  is  the 
next  in  rank  to  the  ducal  dignity.  In 
1789,  there  was  only  one  marquis  in  Eng- 
land ;  there  are  now  18, 3  in  Scotland,  14 
in  Ireland.  Next  in  desree  are  the  earls 
(q.  v.),  the  okieat  of  all  Uiese  tides.  The 
title  of  viscount  was  introduced  during 
the  reign  of  Heniy  VL  The  present 
number  of  earls  is  99  in  England,  44  in 
Scotland,  74  in  Ireland  ;  of  viscounts,  19 
in  England,  4  in  Scotland,  42  in  Ireland. 
The  barons  in  England  are  111,  in  Scot- 
land 32,  in  Ireland  58.  These  numbers 
designate  mdividuals,  not  tides.  The  num- 
ber of  dtles  is  much  more  numerous^  most 
of  the  higher  nobility  having  several 
They  are  classed  here  accordmg  to  the 
tides  by  which  they  are  generally  known. 
(There  are,  besides,  officud  barons,  as  bar- 
ons of  the  exchequer,  barons  of  the  cinque 
ports,  &C.,  who  are  not  peers,  have  no 
seat  in  the  upper  house,  and  whose  tide 
is  not  hereditary.)  Each  individual  of 
the  higher  nobility  is  called  lord,  and  is  a 
peer  of  the  realm.  The  tide  of  lord  is 
also  attached  to  the  dignity  of  mayor  of 
London,  but  only  during  the  term  of  of- 
fice. The  archbishops  and  bishops  of 
the  church  of  England,  have  also  the 
privileges  of  the  higher  nobility,  of  which 
the  chief  is  a  seat  m  the  bouse  of  peers; 
but  this  disnity  is  only  in  virtue  of  their 
ecdesiasdciu  offices.  The  Scotch  and 
Irish  peers  sit  in  the  house  only  by  depu* 
tation ;  the  former  electing  16  and  the 
latter  38  of  their  number  for  this  purpose. 
The  titles  of  nobility  mentioned  above, 
are  inherited  by  the  eldest  son,  who,  dur- 
ing the  life  of  the  fiither,  bears  by  courtesy 
his  second  title ;  if  the  father  has  none 
fas  in  the  case  of  a  baron) ,  the  son  is  styled 
lord.  The  other  privileges  of  the  higher 
nobility  are  inconsiderable.  In  1813,  they 
amounted  to  564  ftunihes  (including  the  6 
archbishops  and  the  42  bishops),  and  the 
total  revenue  of  the  temporal  nobility  was 
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reckoned  by  Colquhoim  at  £5,000,000  ; 
that  of  the  spiritual  lords,  at  £340,000. 

The  gently  may  be  sakl  to  include  the 
rich  but  untitled  landed  proprietors,  and, 
in  general,  all  to  whom  wealth,  office  or 
talents,  united  with  good  manners,  secure 
respect  The  title  of  esquire  (ecwyer,  scu- 
ijftr^  ormigyr)  belongs  to  all  civil  officers, 
from  the  justice  ot  jieace  upwanls,  to 
doctors  and  barristers.  The  eldest  sons 
of  knights,  and  the  younger  sons  of  jjeers, 
inherit  it.  All  foreign  nobles,  even  the 
Irish  peers,  are  only  reckoned  among  the 
esquires  m  England.  Tlie  next  degree  is 
that  of  knights  (q.  v.),  among  which  are 
the  baronets  (q.  v.) :  this  dignity  was  cre- 
ated by  James  I,  in  1611,  and  descends  to 
the  elJest  son.  In  order  to  raise  money, 
he  granted  to  100  persons  the  right  of 
beanng  the  arms  or  Ulster,  and  prefixing 
the  title  sir  to  dieir  names,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  payment  of  £1000  each. 
There  are  no  privileges  annexed  to  the 
baronetcy,  but  the  title  is  considered  as  an 
honor,  and  is  frequently  bestowed  on  dis- 
tinguished civil  and  mihtaiy  officers,  and  on 
scientific  and  literanr  men  of  eminence. 
The  ntimber  is  now  o51.  Colquhoun  es- 
timated the  whole  number  of  knights  and 
esquires  at  11,000,  that  of  gentlemen  who 
live  on  then*  incomes  at  35,000.  The  dif- 
ference between  this  lower  nobility  and 
the  commonalty  is  so  slight,  that  Black- 
stone  includes  them  under  the  same  head. 
The  commonalty,  taken  in  its  narrowest 
sense,  is  composed  of  yeomen  (all  free- 
holders of  forty  shiUings  a  year  income) 
and  tradesmen,  artificers  and  laborera. 
The  contrast  between  want  and  affluence 
k  nowhere  so  striking  as  in  England. 
Three  sevenths  of  the  population  have 
merely  enough, to  supply  their  necessities. 
One  third  is  assisted  by  the  parishes.  In 
the  reign  of  Charles  II,all  military  tenures 
were  changed  into  free  and  common 
socage ;  and  all  feudal  dues  and  services, 
with  the  exception  oi  frankdtmoigne,  and 
the  honorary  services  of  grand  seijeanty, 
were  abolished.  Bot  even  the  villeins, 
from  whom  the  modem  copyholders  have 
sprung,  were  treated  as  fireemen,  except 
in  regard  to  the  obligation  to  render  cer- 
tain services.  This  appears  from  the 
three  kinds  of  courts  formerly  held  in  the 
manors,  and  which  by  kw  may  still  be 
held  there.  The  court  baron  at  common 
]aw-~baron^s  court,  or  fi^eholder's  court- 
was  composed  of  the  freeholders,  who  de* 
termined  civil  controversies  arising  within 
the  manor.  The  customaiy  court  apper- 
tained entirely  to  the  copyhoklers,  and  the 
lord  or  bis  steward  was  the  judge.   These 


courts  were  held  evray  three  or  four  weeks, 
'  originally  in  the  lonrb  bali.  In  cases  of 
criminal  jurisdiction,  all  persons  oommo- 
rant  withm  the  precinct^  freeholders  and 
copyholders,  were  required  to  attend  the 
court-leet  (in  Anglo-Saxon,  j€ik-ri^\ 
which  was  held,  in  the  name  of  the  king, 
under  the  preadency  of  the  lord^  stew- 
ard. Charges  of  treason  or  felony  he  re- 
ferred to  the  king^i  couit.  Offences  of  a 
lighter  character  were  tried  by  a  juiy 
whom  he  appointed,  and  cou£>imahiy  \o 
whose  verdict  be  gave  judgment. 

II.  EfigUsh  Cfmstituikm.  We  canaoi 
agree  i/vith  the  oflen  repeated  aaaeitiou  oi 
Montesquieu,  that  the  English  consdni- 
tion  owes  its  energy  to  the  strict  actua- 
tion of  the  three  powers — the  execotzve^ 
the  judicial  and  the  legislative.  For  par- 
Uament  exercises  an  important  part  of  the 
judicial  and  executive  ooweis;  the  latter 
chiefly  in  the  house  of^  crnnmoos,  winch 
keeps  up  a  perpetual  oversight  on  the  ad- 
ministration, and  performs  a  graet  many 
executive  actsby jnivate  bills  (mr  the  coo- 
stnicting  of  roads,  bridges,  canals,  &C., 
panting  divorces,  &c.);  the  fi>izner  by  the 
house  of  lords,  which  is  the  supreme  ju- 
dicial tribunal  of  the  empire :  the  king, 
in  the  privy  council  or  in  his  cabinet,  ex- 
ercises legislative  and  judicial  powea: 
the  three  superior  coiuns  have  a  power 
similar  to  that  of  the  Roman  pretors,  as 
theur  decisions  have,  in  a  degree,  the  fixee 
of  laws:  and,  in  general,  the  three  depait- 
ments  run  into  each  other,  so  that  oesther 
of  them  has  an  entirely  sqMnita  amd  in- 
dependent organ.  Not  leas  enoneous  is 
the  representation  of  the  king  and  the  two 
houses  of  pariiament  as  a  mixture  of 
aristocracy,  monarchy  and  democracy. 
The  parhament  is  thoroughly  aristocntie, 
with  th9  occasional  exception  of  a  few 
members,  whom  particular  circumstances 
connect  with  the  cause  of  the  people. 
The  lower  house  is,  on  the  whole,  merely 
an  assemblv  of  the  great  landholders,  and 
the  upper  house  is  the  same  in  aaotfaer 
form,  and  with  the  addition  of  the  azisto- 
cratical  element  of  birth.  But  the  rights 
of  tlie  people,  and  the  sovereignty  of  the 
laws,  on  which  civil  freedom  depeadsjare 
secured  by  otlier  institutions,  the  pemia- 
nence  of  which  is  guarantied  by  two  cir- 
cumstances ;  firat,  that  the  aristocracy  de- 
pends on  these  institutions  as  a  protectioR 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  royal 
power ;  and,  secondly,  the  danger  that  an 
attempt  to  abolish  them  (we  speak  of  the 
trial  by  jurv,  the  liberty  of  the  press,  &c.), 
would  lead  to  popular  encroachments  on 
the  privileges  of  the  aristocracy.     The 
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■oyal  power  still  beeiB  the  tnoes  of  the 
>ld  German  conaticutiona.    From  leaders 
>r  a  free  military  community,  the  kings 
liave  become  feudal  superiors  of  the  coun- 
iry^  lawgivers  (the  royal  sanction  beink 
necessary  to  the  poanm  of  a  law)- and 
judges  (the  superior  judges  in  Wesmiin- 
Bter  were  for  a  long  tune  removable  at  the 
royal  pleasure,  and,  by  a  legal  fiction,  the 
king  is  always  conn»Bred  to  be  present); 
but  the  royal  power  has  been  restricted 
by  a  great  number  of  express  acts  and 
usages.    The  powers  of  parliament  are 
limited  only  by  natural  impossibilities,  and 
have  often  sufficed  to  overthrow  the  ro^al 
prerogatives.     Yet  it   can   do   nothmg 
against  a  decided  public  opinion  ;  so  that 
it  IB  very  justly  said,  that  there  are  three 
things  in  the  English  constitution  whose 
nature  and  extent  cannot  be  accurately 
defined — the  privileges  of.  paifiament,  the 
prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people.     The   Anglo-Saxon 
constitution,  as  modified  (though  bbt  little 
changed  in  its  essential  features)  by  the 
Norman  conquest  (1066),  is  the  baas  of 
the  English  constitution.     The  general 
adoption  of  the  feudal  system,  a  greater 
extenaon  of  the  seigneurial  rights,  and 
the  introduction  of  the  usages  of  the  Nor- 
man court,  with  which  was  connected 
the  establiahment  of  the  superior  judicial, 
and  administrative  offices,  were  iae  prin- 
cipal chanffes.    But  the  most  important 
features  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  institutions — 
the  le^laiive  jpower  of  the  nation  exer- 
cised m  the  tmUenagemoU  (assembly  of 
wise  men,  i.  e.,  bishops  and  nobles)  and 
the  miduigemale  (great  assembly),  or  gen- 
eral assembly  of  tne  nation,  and  the  judi- 
cial power  of  the  nation  exercised  in  the 
court-baron  and  oourt-leet  over  the  inhab- 
itants of  a  manor,  in  the  county  court  and 
tlie  sherifis-toum,  or  criminal  tribunal  of 
the  county,  in  the  assizes  and  the  juiy,  and . 
finally  in  the  bouse  of  lords  over  the 
peers-y-are  preserved,  and  the  extravagant 
extension  of  feudal  rights  was  gradiudly 
curtailed  by  royal  charters  to  the  time  of 
Henry  IIL^f 

A.  The  King.  (SeeChitty's  Tnatite  on 
thiPrerogathes  of  the  Crown,  €Uid  the  rda- 
Hve  DuHea  and  RjghU  of  the  Sutned.)  The 
fundamental  maxim,  upon  which  the  right 

*  The  chief  documents  of  the  Britiali  constita- 
tion  are,  1,  The  old  Charter  of  Henry  I  (Cliarta 
libertatum)  j  2.  Magna  Charta  (q.  v.) ;  3.  the  Peti- 
tion of  Rifhts  (q.  v.) ;  4.  the  Habeac  Corpiu  Bill 
(q.  V.)  j  5.  the  Declaration  of  Rights  to  which 
William  III  was  obliged  to  accede  as  the  coudi- 
tioQ  of  his  ascending  tlie  throne  ;  6.  the  Acts  of 
.  Succession  of  1701  and  1705  j  7.  the  Act  of  Union 
«itb  Scotland,  1707  ;  8.  that  with  Inland,  1801. 


of  succession  to  the  throne  depends,  is,  that 
the  crt>wn  is,  by  common  law  and  con- 
stimtional  custom,  hereditaiy,  but  in  a  pe- 
culiar manner,  and  that  the  right  of  inher- 
itance mav  from  time  to  time  be  changed 
or  limitea  by  parliament;  under  which 
limitations  the  crown  still  continues  hered- 
itary. It  descends  to  the  males  in  pref- 
erence to  the  females,  strictly  adhering  to 
the  rule  of  primogeniture.  >  On  &ilure  of 
lineal  descendants,  it  goes  to  the  next  col- 
lateral relations  of  the  deceased  kini^ 
without  distinction  of  whole  or  half  blood, 
provided  they  are  lineally  descended  fiom 
the  royal  stock  that  originally  acquired  the 
crown.  The  order  of  descent  m  the  lat- 
ter case  is  strictly  lineal,  so  that  the  fe- 
male descendants  of  an  elder  line  have 
the  preference  to  the  male  descendants  of 
a  younger  line ;  but  among  brothers  and 
sisters,  the  males  have  always  the  prefer- 
ence. The  crown  vests  immediately  in 
the  successor,  on  the  death  of  the  reigning 
king,  without  any  formal  act  of  taking 
possession.  There  is,  therefore,  no  inter- 
regnum ;  hence  the  maxim,  the  king  never 
dies.  The  statutes  passed  in  the  fimyear 
after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II,  are 
called  the  acts  of  the  13th  year  of  his 
reign,  dated  from  the  death  of  Charles  L 
The  king  is  of  a^  at  18  years :  the  resen- 
cy,  diuing  the  mmority,  is  either  settled  by 
the  late  king's  will,  or  by  act  of  parliament. 
The  heir  to  the  crown  has,  nnce  the  time 
of  Edward  III,  inherited  the  title  of  duke 
of  CormoaUy  and  receives  that  of  prince 
of  WaUs  by  letters  patent.  The  corona- 
tion takes  place  in  Westminster-abbev ; 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  the 
right  of  crowning  the  king,  the  archbish- 
op of  York  the  right  of  crowning  the 
queen.  For  the  support  of  the  royal  dig- 
nity, &C.,  the  civil  fist  (q.  v.)  is  granted  by 
parliament.  The  great  offices  of  state, 
with  tlie  exception  of  two,  which  are  he- 
reditary, are  held  at  tiie  pleasure  of  the 
king.  The  officers  who  hold  them  are, 
1.  me  lord  liigli  chancellor,  who  is  also 
keeper  of  the  great  seal ;  2.  the  lord 
high  treasurer,  or  president  of  the  treas- 
ury (since  the  time  of  George  I,  this 
office  has  been  administered  by  five  com- 
missioners,  called  lords  of  the  treasury ; 
the  first  lonl  of  the  treasury  is  the  prime  , 
minister) ;  3.  the  lord  preadent  of  the 
privy  council ;  4.  the  lord  privy  seal, 
who  affixes  the  privy  seal  to  royal  grants 
and  documents,  &c.,  before  they  pass  the 

rat  seal,  in  case  the  latter  is  affixed ; 
lord  high  chamberlain  ;  6.  lord  eari 
marshal,  also  chief  judge  of  the  court  of 
chivaky  (this  office  is  hereditary  in  Uie 
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dukes  of  Noilbikf  ivfao,  being  Catholiefl, 
have  exercised  it  by  deputy);  7.  the 
lord  high  admiral,  or  chief  judge  of  all 
eases  arising  upon  the  sea.  Tins  office 
is  also  administered  by  coinmisvioneri, 
whose  nresident  is  styled  ^/Enf  lord  qf  the 
admirawf.  In  Scothind,  since  the  unioo, 
tliere  have  been  five  mat  offices  of  slate 
and  of  the  crown.  The  king,  with  his 
predecesBore  and  successors,  constitutes  a 
body  politic  or  sole  corporation.  The 
power  of  changing  the  succession  to  the 
lluoue  has  been  exercised  by  puriiument 
on  various  occasions,  as  in  the  wars  of 
Yoik  and  Lancaster,  and  more  particu- 
lariy  in  1688^  when  it  declared  king  James 
II,  and  his  successors  forever,  to  Imve  for- 
fijited  the  crown,  and  by  tlie  act  of  settle- 
ment (1700),  when  it  restricted  the  suc- 
cession to  the  Protestant  descendants  of 
tlie  princess  Sophia,  youngest  daughter 
of  tlie  princess  palatine  £li:Mbeth(dauf;h- 
ter  of  James  I).  The  power  of  the  kmg 
is  limited  by  the  laws,  and  is  constitution- 
ally derived  from  a  fundamental  compact 
between  him  and  tlie  nation.  The  divine 
right,  so'obstinatety  maintained  by  the  Stu- 
arts, was  never  recognised  bv  the  nation, 
and  William  III,  Maiy  and  Anne  asccoid- 
ed  the  throne,  according  to  express  dec- 
larations, only  by  virute  of  a  transnussion 
of  the  crown  to  them  by  the  nation.  But 
the  maxim  has  been  acknowledged,  par- 
ticulariy  since  the  restoration,  that  there  is 
no  power  in  the  state  superior  to  the  royal 
prerogatives  :  the  acts  of  the  king  are 
therefore  subject  to  no  examination,  and 
the.kine  is  not  personally  responsible  to  any 
tribunal :  hence  the  maxim,  The  king  can 
donowronff.  Yet  there  is  sufficient  provis- 
ion for  conmiing  the  exercise  of  the  royal 
power  within  the  legal  limits.  1.  All 
ro^al  acts  are  construed  in  accordance 
with  the  laws,  and  it  is  taken  for  granted 
that  the  kins  can  never  intend  any  thing 
contrary  to  uw.  2.  The  counseUors  of 
the  kinff  are  responsible  for  the  royal 
acts,  and,  as  well  as  all  those  who  are 
coucenied  in  the  execution  of  them,  are 
liable  to  impeachment  and  examination, 
witliout  the  riffht  of  defending  themselves 
by  pleading  the  rojral  commands.  This 
system  of  responsibilities  is  the  main 
pillar  of  the  English  constitutiou,  and  no 
where  is  respect  for  the  person  of  the 
monarch  so  admirably  united  with  the 
security  of  the  subject,  as  in  England. 
In  tliis  waj',  royal  ordeis  which  are  in 
violation  of  the  law,  are  set  aaide  either 
by  a  recunrence  to  express  limitations,  or 
1)11  the  ground  that  the  sovereign  vras  de- 
ceit eil.    3.  The  parliament  and  the  judi- 


cial tribuBslshave  also  tfaeTif^  to 
freely  such  royal  ads,  and  in  perlieular  par- 
liament,  and  each  individual  member  of  the 
upper  house,  has  the  right  to  make  remon- 
stxances  to  the  crown.  Eveiy  peerof  the 
realm  is  by  biith  a  counedkir  of  the 
crown,  and  as  sudi  has  a  fi^t  todeajand 
a  private  audiepoe,  for  the  pcupoee  of  es- 
preasing  his  opinion  on  sab|eets  of  natiou. 
al  concern.  For  the  case  of  an  snem^ 
on  the  pert  of  the  crown  to  subvert  die 
constitution,  the  Engiisfa  law  can  make  no 
|)rovision^  suioe  the  maxim  that  the  kiuf 
cannot  even  think  any  wron^  bate  tb^ 
possilslity  of  such  a  supposition.  An 
open  and  direct  attack  on  theoonsdtutkn, 
implies  in  itself  an  abdication  of  the 
crown ;  but  as  to  what  particular  met  con- 
stitutes such  an  attack,  no  precedent  ex- 
ists. *^  If  any  iiiture  i»inoe,'  says  the 
loyal  Blacksume,  **  should  endeavor  to 
subvert  the  constitution  by  breaking  the 
original  contract  betvireen  king  and  peo- 
ple, should  violate  the  fundamental  laws, 
and  withdraw  himself  out  of  the  kmg- 
dom,  such  a  ccsDJunction  of  circumsiancef 
would  amount  to  an  ahdieation,  and  tbe 
throne  would  theretoy  be  vacanu  But  k 
is  not  for  us  to  say,  that  any  one  or  two 
of  these  ingredients  would  aoiouDt  to 
such  a  situation,  for  there  our  paeoedent 
woukl  fril  us.  In  these  ciicumstaiiceis, 
therefore,  since  both  law  and  histoiy  are 
silent,  it  becomes  us  to  be  sOent  too,  leav- 
ing to  future  generations  tbe  exenioo  of 
those  inherent  (though  latent)  poweis  of 
society,  which  no  dimate,  no  time,  no 
constitution,  no  contract,  can  everdeArov 
or  diminish."  4  Individuala  are  pro- 
tected from  any  abuses  of  the  royal  pow- 
er by  the  habeas  corpus  act  (q.  t.)^  the 
liabifity  of  die  agents  to  prosecution,  tbe 
right  of  conmlaining  to  pariiameot;  and 
the  liberty  of^the  press. 

B.  The  PaHameni  is  defined  to  be  the 
l^islative  branch  of  the  supreme  powa 
of  Great  Britain  (ahhougfa  it  has  htm 
shovni  above  to  exercise  bodi  executire 
and  judicial  functions),  consisong  of  tlie 
king,  the  lords  spiritual  and  tempcnl,  and 
the  knights,  cittzens  and  burgesses^  repre- 
sentatives of  the  commons  of  the  realiD, 
The  term  is,  however,  often  confined  to 
the  two  houses,  and  it  is  in  this  sense  that 
we  shall  use  it.  We  have  already  spoken 
of  the  general  assembly,  or  great  couocil 
of  the  realm,  of  the  Saxon  period.  The 
origin  of  tlie  English  pariiament  has  been 
traced  to  these  Saxon  assemblies ;  but  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  it  acquired  a  new 
form  ill  the  Norman  times,  when  tlie  sove- 
reign summoned  the  chief  of  hia  inuue- 
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diate  ^vaflsab,  three  times  a  jrear,  at  Christ- 
inas, Elaster  and  Whitsuntide,  to  ccfbsult 
about  the  public  afSiin  of  the  kingdom. 
In    the    reign  of  Heniy  III,  Simon  de 
Montfbit,  mtI  of  Leicester,  assembled  a 
parliament,  fixed  on  a  more  popular  basis 
tliaii  any  which  had  been  previous^  sum- 
moned.    Besides  the  baroos  of  his  own 
party,  and  several  ecclesiastics  who  were 
not  immediate  tenants  of  tlie  crown,  he 
ordered  returns  to  be  made  of  two  knights 
from  each  shire,  and  of  deputies  from  the 
boroughs.    This  period  (1265)  is  com- 
monly esteemed  tne  epoch  of  the  house 
of  commons  in  England ;  and  if^  as  some 
think,  this  was  rather  a  revival  of  an  old 
custom,  than  an  innovation,  it  is  certain 
that  it  was  continued  by  Henry  HI,  after 
his  liberation  and  restoration  to  power  by 
tlie  battle  of  Evesham.    These  estates 
often  sat  together;  but,  in  difficult  cases, 
each    estate,  the   prekites,   barons,   and 
knights  of  the  shire  with  the  burgesses, 
sat  by  itself;  but  even  in  this  case,  they 
gave  their  answer  in  common.     In  the 
reign  of  Edward  III  (1327—77),  the  sep- 
aration of  the   three   estates   into   two 
houses,  the  house  of  lords,  consisting  of 
the  lords  spiritual  and  the  kirds  temporal, 
and  the  house  of  commons,  consisting  of 
the  knights,  citizens  and  burgesses,  be- 
came settied.  The  lords  spiritual,  the  arch- 
bishops and  bishops,  are  supposed  to  hold 
certain  ancient  baronies  under  the  king, 
William  I,  the  Conqueror,  having  changed 
the  spiritual  tenure  of  Jrankalmoigne  into 
the  feudal  or  Norman  tenure  by  barony, 
which  subjectMi  their  estates  to  all  the 
feudal  charges,  from  which  they  were 
before  exempt    Previous  to  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  monasteries  by  Henry  VIII, 
there  wei«  also  26  mitred  abbots  and  2 
priors,  which  made  the  whole  number  54, 
the  number  of  k>rds  temporal  bemg,  at 
that  time,  but  106.    The  k>rds  temporal 
consist  of  all  the  peers  of  the  reahn ;  some 
of  them  sit  bv  descent,  as  do  all  ancient 
peers ;  some  by  creation,  as  do  all  new 
made  ones;  and  others,  since  the  union 
of  Scotiand  and  Ireland,  bv  election.    All 
the  peers  were  not  originaUy  entitled  to  a 
seat  as  a  matter  of  right,  but  only  those 
who  were  expressly  summoned  Inr  the 
king.    The  iramber  is  indefinite,  and  may 
be  increased  at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown, 
which,  howeveri  cannot  deprive  a  peer  of 
the  dignity  once  bestowed.    In  the  reign 
of  queen  Anne,  12  new  neers  having 
been  created  at  once,  a  bill  was  intro- 
duced, and  passed  the  house  of  lords, 
in  the  ragn  of  George  I,  for  restrictinff  this 
prerogative  of  the  crown ;  but  the  btlT  was 


thrown  out  in  the  house  of  commons, 
whose  leading  members  are  naturally  de- 
sirous of  keeping  open  the  avenues  to  the 
I)eerage.  No  lung  has  made  such  fte- 
quent  Use  of  this  prerogative  as  Geoi^  IIL 
From  1760  to  l»iO,  were  created  2  dukes, 
16  marquises,  47  earls,  17  viscounts  and 
106  barons,  in  England  alone,  without 
reckoning  the  Scotch  and  Irish  titles.  The 
whole  number  of  English  peers,  at  the 
end  of  his  reign  (Februuy,  1820),  was  291. 
By  the  act  of  union  with  Scotland,  16  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Scottish  peerage  are 
elected  by  the  Scotch  nolnlity,  for  life ; 
and  28  are  elected,  in  the  same  manner, 
by  the  peers  of  Ireland ;  so  that  the  whole 
number  of  lords  temporal  was  335.  On 
the  union  with  Irelsnd,  4  lords  spiritual 
were  also  added  from  the  clergy  of  that 
countrv  (the  4 -archbishops  and  18  bishops 
of  Ireland  sit  by  rotation).  The  whole 
number  of  the  house  of  lords  was,  there- 
fore, inclusive  of  the  2  Enfflish  archbidi- 
ops  and  22  bishops,  at  mat  time,  963. 
It  is  at  present,  401.  The  house  of  com- 
mons consists  of  658  members,  513  fbr 
England  and  Wales,  45  for  Scotiand,  and 
100  for  Ireland.  The  distribution  of  these 
members  is  proportioned  neither  to  pop- 
ulation nor  property.  (See  EUchons,) 
In  the  first  place,  the  counties  are  of  une- 
qual extent ;  York  has  over  1,000,000  of 
inhabitants,  and  Rutland  only  18,000;  yet 
every  county  sends  2  knighti^  elected 
by  the  freeholders.  Each  of  the  12  coun- 
ties of  Wales,  and  of  the  33  counties  of 
Scotland,  sends  1,  except  that  the  6 
smallest  Scottish  counties  send  but 
3,  in  the  following  way:  Caithness 
and  Bute,  1 ;  Clackmannan  and  Ross,  1 ; 
Nairn  and  Cromarty,  1.  The  32  coun- 
ties of  Ireland  send  each  2  members. 
Every  freeholder,  having  a  freehold 
of  the  clear  annual  value  of  40  shil- 
lings, is  entitied  to  vote  for  the  kniffhts. 
In  Ireland,  the  40  shilling  freeholders 
were  disfranchised,  in  1829  (10  Geoiige  IV, 
c.  8),  and  a  freehold  of  tiie  clear  yeariy 
value  of  £10  steriine  required  to  give  tiie 
right  of  voting.  The  number  of  electofs 
is  very  different  in  different  counties :  in 
York,  there  are  16,000.  In  some  counties, 
the  hmded  property  of  shigle  fiunihes  is  so 
great,  that  tiiey  return  one  or  both  the 
members.  In  Scotiand,  the  case  is  still 
worse,  as  only  the  immediate  vassals  of 
the  crown  have  the  right  of  voting ;  and 
theur  number  is  very  sinalL  In  no  countjr 
is  it  greater  than  220 ;  m  most  of  them  it 
is  lees  than  100 ;  and  m  Clackmannan  it  is 
but  16;  in  Nairn,  20;  in  Peebles,  34;  m 
Sutiierland,  35.     The  30 '" 
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(as  they  are  oaUed)  fiom  Seodand  are 
elected  by  2767  proprieton.  In  Ireland, 
it  bas  been  found  neceesaiy  to  admk  the 
were  tenants  for  life  to  vole,  on  acoount 
of  the  amall  number  of  pn>prietorB.  Of 
the  92  knifdila  of  the  dbire,  for  the  40 
Engljflh  and  13  Welah  countiea,  46  are 
retunied  by  single  great  proprieton,  nrin- 
dpally  nobles;  yet  theae  are  oonMered 
the  nxMt  independent  membeis  of  the 
house.  The  citizens  and  buigeeses  are 
oonadered,  in  theoty ,  to  represent  the  mer- 
cantile or  trading  interest  of  the  kingdom. 
But  the  distribution  of  these  members  is 
still  more  unequal  than  that  of  the  knichts. 
It  was  originaUy  left  at  the  plessureof  the 
crown  to  summon  the  most  flourishing 
towns  to  send  representadTes ;  but  de- 
serted boroughs  continued,  in  most  cases, 
to  be  summoned,  and  even  Blackstone 
ventures  to  hint,  on  this  subject,  thai  **if 
any  alteration  might  be  wined  or  sug- 
^eaied  in  the  present  fiame  of  pariiaments, 
It  flhouM  be  in  fovor  of  a  more  complete 
representation  of  die  people.**  The  num- 
ber of  citizens  and  buigenes  is  at  present 
405  for  England,  19  for  Waks,  15  for 
Scotland,  and  35  for  Ireland.  The  priv- 
ilege of  sending  each  2  memben  was 
ooofonned  on  the  English  univernties  by 
^Enriand,     40 


James  I.  Bv  the  ezemplioD  of 
boroughs,  and  the  creatiOD  of  new  ooo 
(which  prerogative  vras  fint  exerased  bj 
Edward  IV,  and  for  the  last  time  bj 
Charles  H),  the  monber  of  burgeaaes  h» 
varied  at  different  times.  In  the  first  par- 
liament of  Heniy  Vni,the  whole  number 
of  the  house  of  commons  was  296:  96D 
have  since  been  added  by  ataCnie  or  bj 
the  kuiff's  charter  creatmg  new  or  mir- 
ing old  Dorougfaa.  Theae  are,  by  stmite, 
the  24  burgesaes  and  km^ina  for  Wain, 
9  for  the  county  and  3  for  me  dty  of  Dor- 
ham,  2  for  the  county  and  2  for  die  dtj 
of  Chester;  45  for  Scotland,  and  100  for 
Ireland,  by  the  acta  of  umon  with  those 
kingdoms ;  and  the  remainder  fay  charter. 
The  house  of  commons,  therefor^  is  noir 
constituted  as  fottowsa — In  the  fnat  par- 
liament of  Heniy  Vm,  298 
Created  since,  by  statute,  168 
Created  or  restored,  by  charter,   192 

6» 
The  number  of  places  which  aend  mem- 
bers, and  the  number  of  kni|^  cinzeoBi 
burgesses  and  baroos  sent  by  die  sevenl 
citiea,  counties,  borouf^  and  piaoea^  are 
as  follows: — 


117  Counties, 


92  Cities, 


232  Boroughs, 


2  each 


3  UniverBities, 

§  Cinque  Pons, 

382  Places choose 

In  England,  London  is  the  dty  send- 
ing 4,  Weymouth  and  Melcombe-Regis 
is  the  borough  sending  4.  In  Scotland, 
Edinbuivh  ia  the  city  sending  1.  In  Ire- 
land, Dublin  and  Cork  are  the  cities  send- 
iiig  2.  Oxford,  Cambridn  and  Dub- 
lin are  tlie  universitiea.     Many  of  the 


1  each 

3  alternately, 

1  each 

1  each 

2  each 

2  each 

1  each 

2  each 

1  each 

1  each 

14  districts^ 

1  each 

1  each 

2  each 


2  each 


80^ 

64 

27 

3 

12J 

46 

4 

4 

5 

IJ 
330^ 

4 

5 
26 

i» 

10 
2 
4 
1 

16 


Kmgfats  (caOed,) 

'^  cmnmummen)  off 
the  shires,  j 


Burgesses, 


BaroDi^ 


396 


16 


Members,  6w 

boroughs  (q.  v.)  are  entirdy  gone  to  decay. 
These  sre  called  rotten  (oroi^iU,  and  the 
right  of  dection  appertains  to  a  few 
houses  (as,  for  example,  Old  Sarum  con- 
sists  merely  of  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  and 
the  election  of  2  members  of  parfiamoit 
belongs  to  seven  boldefs  of  certain  pieces 
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of  land,  and  depeods  on  the  earl  of  Gale- 
don),  or  is  entii^ly  in  the  hands  of  a  oin- 
gie  fiuoiily.    In  several  larffe  towns,  the 
right  of  suffiage  belongs  only  to  the  fiee- 
holders,  or  to  certain  burga^  tenures,  so 
that  the  niunber  of  electors  is  veiy  snialL 
Plymouth,  with  61^12  inhabitants,  has 
but  230  votera;  Harwich  (4010  inh.),  33; 
Portsmouth   (42,054   inh.),    100;    Bath 
(36,811  inh.),  18;   Bristol  (87,779  inh.), 
50,  &c.    These  voters  are  mostly  under 
the  influence  of  some  great  fimiuy ;  and, 
in  this  way,  about  12  iSmilies  alone  cbm- 
mand  more  than  100  seats  in  pariiament 
Thus  the  earls  of  Mount  Edgecombe  and 
Fitzwilliam,  and  the  dukes  of  Bedford 
and  Devonshire,  return  each  6  members : 
the  Pelhams  (dukes  of  Newcastle,  earis  of 
Cliichester  and  lords  Yaiborough),  15; 
the  duke  of  Norfolk,  10 ;  the  earl  of  Lons- 
dale, 10,  &C.    For  the  few  places  that  are 
in  the  Itands  of  independent  voters,  a 
shameless  system  of  bribeiy  exists,  in 
spite  of  the  prohilntory  laws,  and  the 
prices  of  votes  are  generally  well  known : 
a  seat  for  a  small  place  costs  about  £5000. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  principal  cities, 
Manchester  (poa,  133,000),  Birmingham 
(pop^  118,000),  Leeds  (pop.,  100,000^  and 
a   great  number  of  places   with   from 
10,000  to  40,000  inhabitants,  have  no  rej^ 
resentation ;  and  the  cure  of  this  evil  is 
the  great  object  of  the  fiiends  of  parlia- 
mentary reform.    In  its  actual  composi- 
tion, therefore,  the  house  of  commons  is 
but  too  easily  influenced  by  the  adminis- 
tration, which  has  thus  been  sometimes 
enabled  to  sustedn,  for  a  long  time,  a  poli- 
cy opposed  to  the  national  opinion  and 
the  general  welfare.    But  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  of  the  obstacles  which 
interest  and  ambition  throw  in  the  way  of 
reform.    It  is  no  longer  the  influence  of 
the  crown,  but  of  the  aristocracy,  whose 
authority  would  be  diminished  by  a  real 
national  representation,  that  prevents  the 
adoption  of  measures  of  reform.     The 
parliament  is  not  permanent  (the  only 
protection  against  its  complete  corruption ), 
but  it  is  the  royal  prerogative  to  summon 
and  dissolve  it    It  is  regularly  summoned 
by  the  king's  writ  or  letter,  issued  out  of 
chanceiy,  addressed  to  each  peer  individ- 
ually, and  to  the  sheriff'  of  each  county,  for 
choosing  the  membera  of  the  county  and 
of  the  cities  and  boroughs  in  the  same. 
The  sessions  are  held  in  the  old  royal 
palace  in  Westminster,  where  each  house 
bos  its  chamber.    The  first  session  is  at- 
tended by  the  king,  who  sits  in  person  in 
the  upper  house,  and,  by  himself  or  the 
lord  chancellor,  shows  the  reason  of  tiieir 


meeting;  the  q>eeoh  fit>m  the  tfarone  is 
answered  by  an  address  fVom  each  house. 
After  taking  the  oath  of  supremacy  and 
the  oafli  of  idlegiance,  the  commons  choose 
a  speaker  and  a  committee  of  five  penons 
(on  the  privile^  of  the  house>  petitions, 
contested  elections,  commerce,  and  the 
church) ;  they  then  proceed  to  any  other 
business  that  may  come  before  them.    In 
the  upper  house,  the  lord  chancellor  pre- 
sides ;  the  k>rds  have  the  right  of  voting  by 
proxy.     Each  house  manages  its  own 
concerns,  and  any  matter  may  be  pro- 
posed in  either  house,   except  that  ail 
grants  of  subsidies  or  pariiamentaiy  aids 
begin  in  the  house  of  commons^  and  the 
loins' have  not  even  the  right  or  making 
an  amendment  to  a  money  bill ;  they  can 
only  reject  or  accept  it    (For  the  mode 
of  makmg  laws  in  parliament,  see  SiatuU,) 
As  the  puriiament  is  summoned,  so  it  is 
prorogued,  \^  the  royal  anthoritv,   ex- 
pressed either  by  the  k>rd  chancellor  in 
his  majesty's  presence,  or  by  commisBion 
fi!om  tlie  crown,  or  by  proclamation.   Both 
houses  are  proroguea  at  the  same  time. 
A  dissolution  of  the  i)arliament  is  effected 
either  by  the  authority  of  the  crown,  or 
by  the  demise  of  the  crown,  or  by  len^h 
of  time.    The  house  of  commons  bewg 
chosen  but  for  seven  years,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  that  time,  paruament  is  dissolved 
ipso  fado.    So  it  determines  within  six 
months  of  the  death  of  the  king,  if  not 
previously  dissolved  by  his  successor.    It 
has  already  been  mentioned,  that  pariia- 
ment takes  an  important  part  in  the  exec- 
utive  and  judicial   adininistration ;   the 
lower  house,  having  the  entire  disposal  of 
all  grants  of  money,  has  the  duection  of 
all  financial  concerns;  and  there  is  no 
subject  which  may  not  be  brought  before 
it  by  petition,  complaint,  or  motion  of  a 
member.  The  upper  house  is  the  supreme 
court  of  judicature  in  the  nation.   To  this 
authority  it  succeeded  on  the  dissolution  of 
the  anda  regieu    The  barons  of  parliament 
were  members  of  that  court,  and,  the  rest 
of  its  jurisdiction  being  deak  out  to  other 
tribunals,  the  ri^ht  of  receiving  appeals, 
and  superintending  all  other  jurisdictions, 
still  remained  in  the  residue  of  that  as- 
se9ib]y,from  which  every  other  court  was 
derived.    In  civil  cases,  it  is  the  supreme 
court  of  appeal  from  the  superior  tribu- 
nals of  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland. 
Appeals  and  writs  of  error  from  the  supe- 
rior courts  of  the  foreigti  dominions  (the 
isles  of  Man,  Jersey,  Guernsey  and  the 
colonies),  are  carried  up  to  the  king  in  his 
privy  council.    In  indictments  for  treason 
or  felony,  or  misprision  thereof,  where  the 
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accused  is  a  peer  of  the  realm,  the  house 
of  lords  are  the  judges  of  the  law  and 
the  ftct ;  or  if  the  trial  is  in  the  court  of  the 
kwd  high  steward,  thepeers-trierB  are  only 
iudges  of  the  (act  The  dignity  of  lord 
high  steward  was  formerly  hereditary,  but 
he  is  now  appointed  merely  for  the  par- 
ticular case.  In  cases  gf  impeachment  by 
the  house  of  commons,  the  house  of  lords 
are  also  the  judges.  All  the  forms  of  a 
criminal  trial  are  then  observed,  and  the 
verdict  must  be  by  a  majority  of  at  least 
12  votes.  The  man^uis  of  Hastings,  gov- 
eraor-general  of  India,  was  tried  by  this 
tribimd,  on  an  impeachment  of  extortion 
and  cruelty ;  Dundas  (viscount  Melville), 
secretary  of  war,  as  guilty  of  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanois,  in  the  office  of  treas- 
luer  of  the  navy ;  and  the  duke  of  York, 
as  generalissimo,  for  the  imputed  sale  of 
commissions.  Still  diiierent  fiom  this 
judicial  capacity  of  the  house  of  lords,  is 
the  right  of  passing  a  bill  of  attainder,  the 
consequences  of  which  are  forfeiture  of 
propeity  and  c<HTuption  of  blood,  or  a  bill 
of  pains  and  penalties,  which  is  of  a  less 
severe  character.  This  right  can  be  exer- 
cised in  either  house  (in  the  case  of  the 
late  queen  of  England,  the  bill  was  passed 
in  the  upper  hou8e|.  Before  it  can  take 
effect,  however,  the  oill  must  pass  through 
both  houses,  and  receive  the  king's  assent 

S>r  an  account  of  the  judiciary  system  of 
gland,  see  Coui^,  JBoudy,  J^satze,  Jury, 
Comnum  Law,  Criminm  Law,  &c.  See, 
also,  Blackstone's  Commentaries.) 

C.  Tlw  Rights  of  the  People  of  En^uL 
The  absolute  rights  of  everv  Engli^iman 
are,  by  English  writers,  reduced  to  three 
principal  heads— the  right  of  personal 
security,  the  right  of  personal  liberty,  and 
the  right  of  private  property.  No  man 
shall  be  intemipted  in  the  legal  enjoyment 
of  his  life,  his  body,  his  health,  his  repu- 
tation, nor  limited  in  his  pereonal  freedom, 
without  due  course  of  law;  nor  be  de- 
prived of  the  free  use  and  disposal  of  his 
acquisitions,  save  bv  the  laws  of  the  land. 
These  rights  have  been  asserted  and  con- 
firmed, from  time  to  time,  by  a  series  of 
acts  beginning  with  the  Jnagna  Charta 
and  ending  with  the  Bill  of  Rights  {see 
a6ooe),  which  are  not  to  be  considered  as 
the  origin  of  these  rights,  but  merely  as 
tlie  acknowledgment  of  their  existence. 
Among  the  principal  securities  of  the 
English  freedom  are,  I.  the  established 
principle  that  no  man's  liberty  can  be 
restrained  by  tlie  government  fuitlier  than 
the  law  allows;  2.  tlie  many  ofl^ces  of 
consequence  m  die  civil  administration, 
which  are  exercised  by  the  people  them- 


selves, such  as  tboae  of  the  justices  of  the 
peace,  the  jury,  the  grand  jury,  the  offices 
m  the  municipal  administnition,  and, 
above  all,  die  right  of  assembling  at  pleas- 
ure, for  the  purpose  of  discussion.  Tbe 
personal  responsibility  of  public  offioen, 
and  the  celebrated  htdteas  corpus  act  are 
gTE^t  securides  against  arbitrary  encroecii- 
inent  But  the  chief  protectioa  is  the 
liberty  of  the  press. 

IIL  The  Administration  of  ike  Gssem- 
ment  also  bears  many  traces  of  its  Saxon 
origin.  It  difiers  from  that  of  other  izh>- 
narchical  governments  of  Europe  in  two 
important  points;  first,  that  a  great  part 
of  the  [jowers  which,  in  other  countries, 
centre  in  the  crown,  in  Elngiand  remain 
in  the  hands  of  the  nation ;  and,8econdR 
that  the  disposition  of  the  executive  offi- 
cers to  encroach  on  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple, is  checked  by  the  consbtotiona]  re- 
sponsibility of  each  officer.  The  king 
is  the  supreme  head  of  the  state  in  peace 
and  war,  the  lord  paramount  of  the  seal, 
the  fountain  of  justice  and  honor,  and  the 
supreme  head  of  the  church.  As  a  con- 
stituent part  of  the  supreme  legislatire 
power,  he  has  the  prerogative  of  rejectiDg 
such  lulls  in  pariiament  as  he  jud^  im- 

Cper  to  be  passed.  This  prerogatire, 
vever,  has  never  been  exercised  anec 
the  year  1G92.  As  the  genenJtesiinQ,  or 
the  first  in  mihtary  command  within  the 
kingdom,  he  has  the  sole  pow^of  raieuig 
and  regulating  fleets  and  armies^  which, 
however,  is  virmally  controlled  by  the 
necessity  he  is  under  of  obtaining  supplies 
fiom  pariiament  As  the  fbuntam  of  jus- 
tice and  general  conservator  of  the  peace 
of  tlie  kingdom,  he  alone  has  the  rif^t  of 
erecting  courts  of  judicature,  and  all  juris- 
dictions of  courts  are  derived  fitun  die 
crown.  As  the  fountain  of  honor,  of 
office  and  of  privile^  he  has  the  power 
of  conferring  dignities,  disposing  of  of- 
fices, and  confernng  privileges  on  private 
persons.  In  the  foreign  rdations  of  die 
nation,  he  is  considered  the  nation^  rep- 
resentative, and  therefore  has  the  sole 
power  of  sending  and  receiving  amhassa- 
dors,  making  treades  and  allSmces  de- 
claring war  and  making  peace.  The 
council  of  the  king  is  dironguished  into 
the  privy  council  and  the  cabinet' counc'iL 
The  latter  conasts  of  those  ministers  of 
state  more  immediately  in  the  confidence 
of  the  king,  who  are  summoned  to  con- 
sult upon  executive  matters ;  thdr  num- 
ber and  selection  dep<>nd  only  upon  the 
king's  pleasure.  It  is  generally  oompoecd 
of  the  lord  chancellor,  the  first  lord  of  the 
treasury,  the  foiur  principal  secretaries  of 
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ttate,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  the 
irst  lord  of  the  admiralty,  &c.  (14  or  15 
iiembers);  the  remaining  members  of  the 
ministiy    not  belonging  to  the  cabinet 
The  privjr  council,  3ie  number  of  which 
is  indefinite  (at  present  about  150),  is  con- 
stituted by  the  king's  nomination,   and 
TOnerallv  consists  of  the  princes  of  the 
blood,  the  ministers,  &c.     The  dissolu- 
tion of  the  privy  council  depends  on  the 
king^s  pleasure,  and  formerly  took  place, 
ipso  facto,  by  the  kin^s  death.    But,  to 
prevent  the  inconvemence  of  having  no 
council  on  the  accession  of  a  new  pnnce, 
it  was  enacted,  in  1708,  that  it  shaJl  con- 
tinue for  six  months  after  tlie  demise  of 
the  crown,  unless  otherwise  detennined 
by  the  successor.    The  privy  council  ex- 
ercises original  jurisdiction  in  some  cases, 
as  in  questions  between  two  colonies  as 
to  the  extent  of  their  charters,  &c.,  and 
has  an  appellate  jurisdiction  over  all  the 
dominions  of  the  empire,  except  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.    (See  Ordara  in  Cowir 
cU.)    The  subordinate  administration  is 
based  on  die  old  Saxon  usages.    The 
counties  {see  Counties,  and  Ei^land)  are 
divided  nito  hundreds,  and  tithm^  or 
towns.    (See  Sheriff,  Coroner,  Justice  of 
the  Peace,  Constable,  Jury,  Chancellor,) 

Great  Circle  Sailit^o;  the  manner 
of  conducting  a  ship  in,  or  rather  pretty 
near,  the  arch  of  a  great  circle,  that  passes 
tlirough  the  zenith  of  the  two  places,  viz. 
from  whence  she  came,  and  to  which 
she  is  bound. 
Great  Kenawha  River.    (See  Kena- 

Grebe  ^pofKceps,  Temm.).  These 
birds  are  distinguished  by  the  following 
generic  characters;  bill  strong,  slender 
and  sharp-pointed ;  tongue  slightly  emar- 
ffinated  at  tip ;  head  small,  oblong ;  body 
boat-shaped ;  back  elevated ;  wings  short 
and  narrow ;  tail  wanting,  its  place  being 
supplied  by  a  small  tuft  of  short  downy 
feathers;  toes  ftimished  on  each  side 
with  a  broad,  plain  membrane.  These 
birds  are  exclusively  aquatic.  They  live, 
sleep  and  breed  on  tlie  water,  frequenting 
both  fresh  water  lakes  and  the  sea.  They 
are  exceedingly  active,  swimming,  div- 
ing and  cutting   the  water   with   great 
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agility.  They  can  descend  to  great 
depths  in  search  of  fish,  and  hence  are 
ofiien  caught  in  fishermen's  nets.  As  the 
legs  are  placed  &r  back,  they  can  only 
stand  in  an  erect  posture,  in  which 
they  can  neither  nm  nor  take  flight 
When,  therefore,  an  unfortunate  bird 
happens  to  be  driven  on  shore  by  a 
storm,  it  remains  struggling  with  its  legs 
and  wings  for  a  lengtii  of  time.  They 
breed  in  submerged  marshes,  fixing  their 
nests  to  reeds  and  marsh  plants.  These  are 
sometimes  detached  by  a  stonn,  and  will 
float  on  the  surface  of  die  lake.  In  this 
situation,  it  is  said  that  the  old  birds  will 
steer  them  into  some  safe  situation.  The 
nest  itself  is  composed  of  dry  grass,  lined 
with  down.  The  female  lays  from  three 
to  six  eggs,  which  she  also  covers  vrirh 
down.  The  young  are  beautifully  spot- 
ted, and,  whilst  unable  to  provide  for 
themselves,  are  carried  on  the  back  of  the 
mother,  who,  in  diving,  keeps  them  under 
her  wing.  They  occur  in  all  parts  of  thfe 
world,  though  more  fi^equently  met  with 
in  the  arctic  regions.  Most  of  the  species 
inhabit  North  America. 

Grecian  Sttle.    (See  ,^rchitecture,) 
Greco-Gothic  Sttle.    (See  JtrchiUC' 
ture.) 

Gr^court,  Jean-Baptiste- Joseph  Wil- 
lart  de ;  a  French  ecclesiastic,  eminent  as 
a  wit  and  an  erotit  poet ;  bom  in  1684,  at 
Tours,  in  which  city  he  afterwards  ob- 
tained the  benefice  of  St  Martin.  As  the 
liveliness  of  his  parts  was  at  least  equal- 
led by  the  laxi^  of  his  morals,  the  re- 
straints to  whicn  a  residence  on  his  pre- 
ferment necessarily  subjected  him,  soon 
became  intolerable,  and  he  returned  to 
Paris,  where  he  had  received  his  educa- 
tion. Ill  this  capital  he  associated  with 
most  of  tiie  leading  character  of  his  day, 
and  was  a  general  favorite  in  the  fashion- 
able circles,  especiaUy  with  the  marehal 
d'Estr^es.  He  excelled  in  epigrams, 
tales,  sonnets,  &c. ;  and  of  these  a  collec- 
tion was  made  and  pubUshed  (Paris, 
1747],  in  four  volumes.  Gr^court  died 
April  2, 1743.  He  is  also  the  author  of  a 
poem  against  the  Jesuits,  called  PhUo- 
tmvus.  Gr^court's  poems  are  lively  and 
witty,  but  frivolous. 
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4,167,377 

iS  SajooT. 

^  Saxe-Allcnbai?, 

676 

4S,00tJ 

1,350,000 

— 

— 

5,000 

1,400,000 

496 

im 

109,3^3 

^-.. 

— 

<» 

109,493 

A      -     CobuiK,  .  . 

1,036 

11,500 

130,593 

— 

— 

^^ 

143^3 

^      "    MebingcD,    1 

834 

400 

128,239 

— 

— .- 

950 

129,589 

rf;      '*    Weim£-,    . 

1,416 

9,6112 

210,911 

— 

— 

l^l 

221,654 

,7  Schaumb.  Lippe,^ 
S  Scb-  Rudoljmdt.ir 

306 

100 

25.600 

— 

— 

— 

25,000 

404 

200 

56,626 

,^^ 

— 

160 

66,986 

,t^    *'  Sonderthfliuiiiif 

358 

200 

47,306 

_ 

—^ 

— 

'ta,106 

(0  Sicilies  {Oie  Two), 

41^ 

7,412,717 

^- 

.^ 

— 

.t^ 

7,414,717 

il  Suites  of  Chorch, 

17,210 

2,468.940 

— 

^ 

— 

16,000 

2,4^,940 

i£  Sweden,  ..... 

291,163 

5,000 

3,669.700 

— 

— 

?'2?S 

3,878,700 

i3  Swlzcrland,    .  . 

14,761 

817,110 

1,^217,760 

— 

— 

l,filO| 

2,036,680 

i4  SpaiJi,  ...... 

i6  Turkey,  ..... 

179.074 

13,651,17^2 

— 

— 

— 

■^ 

13,651,175 

203,566 

310,0OCt 

— 

5,870,000 

2,890,000 

315,000 

9,393.000 

♦f)  Tuitanv,    .  .  -  » 

8^1 

1^1,130 

— 

— 

«-, 

^'^ 

*^'SS 

(7  Waldcck,  .... 

459 

800 

52,700' 

— 

..— 

500 

54,000 

*S  Wortrmbeiif,  .  . 

7.616 

464,000 

1,06:2,253 

42,303,398 

9,160 
1^671,640 

1,535.403 

rotal,  ,  . 

3,104.780 

116,559,075 

ia,f^t'>.495 

213,977.108 

*  FmnkftfCoDtbeMtiiie. 


MecklenborfBchwi 
^  Srbaumburg-I ' 
]  Sdiwardwrf-] 


Srbaumbun-Lippe. 


EVROPBAN  STATES^  FOR  l«e& 


609 


GO^EBNICBNT.* 


1  Abaolate ;  provincial  estates.   .  .  . 

I  =:;•.:: 

4  Abtolatef  ettates,t 

6  CkMiatituiiooal, 

6  # 

7  Absolute, 

8  Absolute  $  provmcial  estates,    .  .  . 

9  Republic, 

10  Constjtuuonal,    

11  Republic,  nod.  prates.  Ros.  Pros.  k.  Aos. 
IS  Absolute, 

15  RepubliCj 

14  Constitutiooal, 

16  1 

16  Republic, 

17  Esuues, 

18  Absolute, 

19  Constitutional, 

20  Absolute, 

SI  \    

S2 ] 

tS  Republic,  under  protec  of  Britain, 

54  Constitutional, 

55  Absolute  ;  estates, 

56  Constitutional, 

57  Republic, 

58  Republic,  piotected  by  the  pope, .  . 
29  Estates,  witk  considerable  power,  . 

51  Absolute, !  ; 

52  Esutes, 

53  Constitutional, 

34  Absolute, 

35  Absolute, 

36  1 

37  Absolute  ;  provincial  estates,    .  .  . 

38  Absolute  ;  estates, 

59  ■■  

40  Absolute, 

41  , 

42  Estates, 

S=:v;;;;;;;;:;;::: 

46 \ 

46  Constitutional, 

47  Estates, 

48  — ^— 

49  Absolute,".  ...  ..'.  •'  •  •  •  *  .  .' 

60 .; 

61  Elective  monarchy}  absolute,  .  .  . 

62  Constitutional, 

63  Confederated  repiU>lics, 

64  Absolute  j  cortes, 

65  Despotism, 

66  Absolute, 

67  Estates, 

68  Constitutional, 

Total 


FINANCES. 


Revenue. 


180,000 

384,000 

92,000 

62,000,000 

3,932,880 

12,031,547 

62,800 

960,773 

160,000 

228,849,600 

133,248 

4,080,000 

304,000 

157,760,000 

600,000 

4,680,000 

1,800,000 

2,361,456 

72,000 

48,000 

120,000 

665,600 

480,000 

196,000 

288,000 

160,000 

12,000 

920,000 

200,000 

600,000 

724,000 

12,000,000 

600,000 

600,000 

8,740,800 

30,477,600 

66,000 

160/)00 

62,000,000 

8,740,800 

4,400,000 

240,000 

360,000 

300,000 

719,784 

86,000 

130,000 

120,000 

12,593,484 

4,800,000 

25,509 
26,620,000 
11,200,000 

160,000 
3,342,318 


Debt. 


LAND  FORCES. 


lapMBS. 


240,000 

200,000 

640,000 

200,000,000 

6,392,424 

44,402,257 

60,000 

1,400,000 

1,200,000 

3,490,896,768 

10,000 

40,000,000 

3.200,000 

480,000,000 

6,200,000 

12,000,000 

780,000 

6,689,450 

180,000 

200,000 


280,000 

600,000 

1,200,000 

3,800,000 
200,000 
400^ 

2,ooo,roo 

178,078,670 

2,000,000 

24,000,000 

114,840,440 

2,000,000 

480,000 

200,000,000 

24,000,000 

12,800,000 

329,640 

1,200,000 

1,000,W0 

2,400,000 

120,000 

170,992 

160,000 

84,000,000 

98,000,000 

17,264,812 

230,443,062 
36,000,000 

480,000 
10,942,766 


370 

629 

324 

271,404 

11,566 

63,898 

"2,432 
386 

90,619 

^,819 

476 

281,000 

2,580 

1,050 

12,910 

9,859 

8,421 

200 

146 

370 

1,600 

65 

690 

80O 

406 

7,137 

742 

1,860 

2,800 

43;i97 

2,177 

1,320 

40,000 

166,000 

206 

538 

600,000 

28,000 

13,307 

982 

1,366 

1,150 

2,164 

240 

639 

461 

28,436 

9.100 

45,201 

46,000 
80,000 

8,000 
518 

4,906 


I 


740 
1,068 

648 
760.604 


74,000     97 
946 


»'ir. 


31 


20,000    -     _ 
71,600    -     _ 


4,192 

770 

378,370 


610 


3S9 


310,000 

'ijm 

26,106 

11,353 

12,390 

400 

290 

740 

1,600 

110 

1,380 

800 

812 


7,160 

1,434 

1,860 

6,056 
69,472 

4,351 

1,320 

70,000 

624,438 

412 

l/y76 

1,039.117 

60,000 

24,000 

1,964 

«,732 

2,300 

480 

1,078 

902 

60,000 

9,100 

138yd69 

33.578,   - 

173,55«  « 

200,000i   80 

27,910;  — 


93 


.12 

8 


1,0» 


3K 


150 


It 


'I 


246 

6 


3D  )  379t 


60 

100 


1,909,175  4,678,430J^2/rl 


658.347,899 


5,341,721,211 


*  Tlie  word  CotutitrntUmal  is  set  mgainit  those  ftatas  which  have  reprasentatiw  govsnunenC*  in  the  nrakn 
•erne  of  the  term.  The  words  jffiffel«t«,  •stales^  indicate  that  though  the  re|n<eMnUtioa  of  the  estates  eii^tf. 
the  fovemment  is,  io  fact,  abeolute ;  as  io  PruHia,  where  the  power  of  the  estates  is  limited  to  ex^csMsg 
their  opinioni  oa  sabiecu  which  the  goTemnwnt  lays  before  them.  The  word  EtUU*^  simply,  todicatr«,  ihrt 
the  estates  have  actoaily  some  share  id  tm  government.  When  not  otherwise  stated,  the  gOTerameni  is  aaooafchicaL 

t  Austria  is  composed  of  rery  differoot  parts.    (See  jffiutrvi,  and  Csiwtatutioii.) 

}  Among  these  are  316  xebecs. 


•    CAREY  &LiEA 

JIAVE  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED  THE  FOLLOWING 

VALUABLE  WORKS.       .     • 


I. 

THE  CABINET  OF  HISTORY^ 

Conducted  by  the  Rev,  D.  Lardner, 

The  HISTORY  of  the  NETHERLANDS,  to  the 
Battle  of  Waterloo.  By  T.  C  Gbattaf.  Being  the  5th  Vol. 
of  the  Cabinet  of  History. 

*<  It  is  but  JQstiee  to  Mr.  6ratt«ii  to  tay  that  he  has  executed  his  laboriouc 
task  with  much  industry  and  proportloDate  effect.  Undisfi^red  by  pompous 
nothingness,  and  without  any  of  tne  afi^tation  of  philoiophical  profundity,  hit 
ttyle  is  simple,  ligffat,  and  fresh— penpicuoasy^nnooth,  and  harraomons.*'— La 
Belle  Asaermke, 

'*  Never  did  work  appear  at  a  more  fortunate  period;  a  History  of  the  Nether- 
lands, at  all  times  a  dendemtura,  is  peculiarly  so  now  that  the  public  attention 
is  fixed  on  the  n.*volutionizing  spirit  which  is  at  this  moment  disturbinjif  the 
country.  The  volume  before  us  u  a  compressed  but  clear  and  impartial  narra- 
tive."—Lif.  Cax. 

Several  volumes  of  this  collection  are  already  before  the 
publicy  and  the  reception  they  have  met  with,  has  induced  the 
publishers  to  continue  it  with  the  intentioiM)f  making  a  com- 
plete HISTORICAL  ENCYCLOPiEDIA.  The  high  reputa- 
tion ^pf  the  author,  and  the  low  price  at  which  the  work  is  fur- 
nishedy  will,  they  trusty  ensure  it  an  extensive  circulation. 

The  volumes  already  published  are  Vols.  I.  &  II.  HISTORY 
of  SCOTLAND.  By  Sir  Waltek  Scott. 

The  History  of  Scotland,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  decbLre^ 
will  be,  if  possible,  more  extensively  read,  than  the  most  popular  work  of  fiction, 
hy  the  same  prolific  author.and  for  this  obvioua  reason:  it  combines  much  of  the 
brilliant  colouiine  of  the  Ivanhoe  pictures  ot  bv-gone  manners,  and  all  the 
^Tracefnl  facility  of  style  and  picturesqueness  of  description  of  his  other  charm- 
ing romances,  with  a  minute  fidelity  to  the  factsof  history,  and  a  seaoehingscru^ 
tiny  into  their  authenticity  and  relative  value,  which  raig;ht  put  to  the  blush  Mr. 
Hume  and  other  professed  historians.  Such  is  the  magic  charm  of  Sir  Walter 
S«ott^s  pen,  it  has  only  to  touch  the  snnplcst  incident  of  every  day  life,  and  it 
starts  up  invesU'd  wkh  all  the  interest  of  a  scene  of  romance:  and  yet  such  is  his 
fidelity  to  the  text  of  nature,  that  the  knights,  and  serf^  and  collared  fools  with 
whom  his  inventive  genius  has  peopled  so  many  volumes,  are  regarded  by  us  as 
not  mere  creations  of  fancy,  but  as  real  fltsh  and  blood  existences,  with  all  the 
virtues,  feelings  and  crrDim  uf  common  place  humanity."— Lit.  Gta. 

Vol  in.  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND.  By  Sir  J[amk8  Mackiit. 

TOSH. 

**'  The  talents  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  are  to  justly  and  deeply  respected,  that 
a  strone  intertat  is  nececsarily  excited  with  regard  to  any  work  whicn  such  a  dis- 
tingfuisned  writer  may  think  fit  to  undertake.  In  the  present  instance,  as  in  all 
others,  our  expectations  are  fully  gratified.**— CcntJbnonV  Mag» 

M  Our  antidq^tions  of  this  volume  were  certainlT  very  highly  miied,  and  on- 
like  such  antidpatiom faigenenU^tlie^^have  noit^Deen  disappointed.    A  ] 

consi^ — 


to  univetial  ai 


»bation.    in  continuing  hit  work  u  he  has  benn^  Sir  Jai 
confer  a  great  bgaeflt  oo  hii  eooBtry.**— Loud  uu  Gateettt* 


EUROI^l  ^ 


oo^ 


I  Abwlttie;    w^ 

a-.  -^ 

4  Absolute  §  ^ 

6  CoDStiuiUoO» 

s  — : ' 

7  Absolute,     -- 

8  A»>solute ;  P^  « 

9  Republic,     -    :   ■ 
10  Consututioi»»» 

II  ll«poblic,ui»<*'; 
li  Absolute,     - 

15  Republic,  -  JJ 
14  ConsiituUoo^J 

16  Repubbc, .   - 

17  Estates, .  .    - 

18  Absolute,.  -  - 

19  Constituuott** 

10  Absolute, .  - 

II 1     - 

22 7    -J 

13  Republic,  uiK 

14  ConstttuUooal 
25  Absolute ;  c* 

16  Constitutional 

17  Republic,    - 

18  Republic,  prO 

19  Estates,  with 
30 — 

31  Absolute,.  • 

32  Estates,    .  * 
S3  Constitutional 

34  Absolute, .  > 

35  Absolute, .  > 

36  t 

37  Absolute ;  p« 

38  Absolute  ;  e$ 

39 

40  Absolute,.  . 
41 


4B  ConstitulioflS 
47  Estates, 

4S . 

4a  Ahsolu 
50 


PWadeJplua,  March,  1831. 
Just  Puhlished^  by  Carey  fy  L^o^ 
'   And  solcJ  in  Philadelphia  by  JS.  Z.  Carty  &  J.  Hart/  in  Ner 
York  by  G.U  C,  &  ff.  Carvillf  in  Boston  bi^Carter  Cf  Batdu 
—in  Chapleston  by  JV.  H,  Berrett—tn  New  Orleans  by  W. 
M'KeoH;  by  tiie  principal  booksellers  throughout  the  Unioo, 

AND  IN  LONDON^  BY  JOHN  MILLER,  8T.  JAMES'S  STUEET, 

VOLUME  V. 
OOHT AOrzarO  ABOXTP  UOO  JULTZOXaSy 

fib  be  continued  at^  intervals  of  thru  months,  J 

OF  TBE 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA  AMERICANA: 
POPULAR  DICTIONARY 

OV 

ARTS,  SCIENCES,  LITERATURE,  HISTORY,  AND  POLITICS, 

BBOUeffT  DOWV  TO  THB  FRISEKT  TIJEB  AJm  TtQUTDTS^  A 

COPIOUS  COUECTIOF  OF  ORIOnrlL  AKTICUH  tS 

AMERICAN  BIOGRAPHY: 

On  the  basis  of  the  Seventh  Edition  of  the  German 

CONVERSATIONS-LEXICON. 


Editbd  bt  Dr.  FRANCIS  LIBBER, 
AssiSTSD  BT  EDWARD  WIGGLESWORTH,  Eso^ 


TV  be  cmnplettd  in  twelve  large  vohtmet^  octavo.  Met  to  nAscribero,  boond 

in  doth,  two  dollaro  and  a  haff'ettch. 

BACH  YOLUXB  WIIX  COBTAIH  BBTWBSV  800  AMD  700  FAOXS. 


According  to  the  pUn  of  Dr.  Lieber|  a  deaidentom  will  be  supplied;  the  ub> 
stance  of  contemporary  knowledge  will  be  brought  within  a  inuill  comjmai;-' 
and  the  character  and  iae»  of  a  manual  will  be  imparted  to  a  kind  of  pnUicft- 
tion  heretofore  reserved,  on  strong  shelves,  for  occasional  reference.  Bj  thaat 
who  understand  the  Oerraan  language,  the  Converoations-Lejcicon  is  ooosuttcd 
ten  times  for  one  application  to  an]^  English  Encyelopsedia.— ^at.  Cox, 

The  high  reputation  of  the  contnbuton  to  this  worm,  wail  not  fkil  to  imure  it 
a  favounible  reception,  and  its  own  merits  will  do  die  rest.— Si/JrmanV  7«vm. 

The  work  will  be  a  valuable  possession  to  every  fiumly  or  individnl  that 
afford  to  purchase  it,  and  we  take  pleasure,  "      '       ' 
kdge  of  its  merits*— Nofionaf  InteUigencer. 


pleasure,  therabce,  in  extending  the  know- 


If  the  encoaxagefmeitt  to  the  publtthers  dMuld 


with  the  tertimony 


that  has  been  offered  to  the  readen  of  Oe  English  language.  I^ul  enough  for  tlw 
geocittl  schofauTy  and  plain  enough  for  every  eapacitr,  it  »  Csr  more  eonveiueBt, 
m  every  view  uii!  fomi,  tlum  lu  mo»  «xpeuBve  and  pattdenw  VBodt/OBmn," 


1  every  view  and  fonii. 


fi«10«m372075 


B8909437207SA 


Date  Loaned 
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